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the civil v«r in, 138 
iC^ionnf Honour, inshtutjon of the, 187. 
.eeitnnaoy, discusion on, '58T 

the. terrible bettlo of, 443, the Allies 
enter, 449 „ 

Kjbatt, the French intrenched ft, 851. 

»di, 'battle o'" 41 ' 

lOmbaidy, the cro^ of, gi\en to Napoleon, 
221 . - 

ionato and Gnstigiionc, battles of, 51 
flugwdod, Napoleon’s removal to, ofil ; dilapi- 
dated state of, 575. 

joms Bonaparte, married to UortensoJSeaulmr- 
ifus, 188 , made King of Holland, 275 , abdi- 
cates the'throno of Holland, 873. 

^nis Napoleon, the parents of, 183 

.dnis XVIII , Napoleon’s correspondcnco with, 

,143, flies from Fans, 507 

iovre, Sir Hudson, and Napoleon, 567 J cruelty 

'of, 681 . , 

,QCies Bonaparte, Napoleon's interview with, j 
~39S ^ 

iimevillo, -treaty of 163 ^ ^ ! 

,nt 2 en,''tlie battle ol 422 " . ! 

jjons, Napoleon at, 11 , fl'gnin on his rafnrnj 
'■from Egypt, 120; lUilmn deputies at, 18 i, 
receives Napoicon with acclamations on hw 
- return from Elba, 493 

^ s * *■ 

Jaclime, the infernal, 163 

ladtJeine, erection of the, 265. i 

iladnd, the revolution at, 30l , Napoleon enters, 

826 - ' i 

ifaUt’s attempt m Paris, 407. 

Jalmaisbn, Napoleon retires m disguise to, 635- 
dolta, the English unv/ilhng to give up, 193 
Jamelukes, charees the, 80 
ilantaa, siege of, 49 , cap.tulation of, 65. 

Jarengo, the'Austrmns defeated n't, 135 
dana Loiusn’s marnngo with Napoleon solem- 
nizecl at Vienna," 870 , she is met by Napoleon | 
near Compibgue, 370 , visits, with Napoicon, j 
tbs northern parts of France, invested with 
Oie TegeUcy, 459, takes her Inst leave of 
Napoleon, 459 , distress of the Empress, 183 ' 
darmpnt,_llarahal, goes over to the Allies, 4 73 
darsedles, the Bonaparte family take refuge at, 

'• 19 - - ^ 

daj'ence, the French artnj at^ 452 
deroj, Napoleon 8 exercise of, 145 ' 
aettermch has an interview with NapoleOfl, 312 ; 

offers proposals for peace, 427 
“*len, Napoleon’s entrance into, 13 , -a -second 
' fame, 168 crowned King of Lombardy there, 
2X1 , the decree, 296 ' 
nuusters, Napoleon’s selection of, 185 
uonotenoua life at St Helena, 559 
lortenotte, battle of, .37 , 
noore, Napoleon seta outm pnrsml of the Bntish 
leader, 826. ' - " ■ 

npreau, Napoleon’s distrust of, 122 , jRIoreau 
and the army of the llhme,- 149 , arrest of, 207 ; 
death of, '439- 

noscow reached, 309 , the burning' of, 401 , the 
hrefacb qiut, 403 ^ ' 

i^oskwa, the Frendi arrive ist the mver. 89? 


Mother, influence of Napoleon’s, over him, 85. 
Mourad Boy, conspiracy of, 97 
Mumoh, Napoleon enters, 231. 

Murat and Bertbier opposed to the Russian expe 
ditioD, 383, Marat appointed to the com 
mand of the army in ilussia after Napoleon's 
departure for Pans, 415 , ingratitude of, 410 , 
defeated, taken pnsoner, and shot, 611 

Naples, the King of, 419 
Napoicon his descent and parents, 3*, luabrothma 
and sisters, 4 , his tacitnrnity and irritability 
as a child, 4 , hia mother’s character, 4 , bis 
flrat sweetheart, 5 , is admitted to the military 
school at Bncnne, 5 , bis lovo of severe study, 
6, his fortification of snow, 7, lis intimacy 
with General Paoh, 7, is t9.tght mathematics 
by PicbCgru, 8 , anecdote of bis writing mas- 
ter, 8 , his faculty of intense and continuous 
exertion, 9 ; receives the appointment of second 
lieutenant in the artillery, 10 , dabbed by a 
voung ladv, “ Pnss m Boots,” 10, repairs 
to Vtdencei 10 , lii^ attachment for Mdlle de 
Colombier, 10, aC Lvons, 11, receives al- 
.tention there and repays it nfrerwords, 11, 
at Auxoune, 12, at M Ncckar’s entertam- 
jnenfs. Pans, 12 ; returns to Corsica, 14 , ar- 
rested, taken to Pans, and acquitted, 16 , his 
magnatumons revenge on Saheotti, 15, wit- 
nesses the attack of the mob on the Tuiknes, 
16, again lu Corsica, 18, makes an attempt 
on the island of Sardinia, 18 ; his ^terview 
with Paoh, 18 , joins himself to the French 
party, 18, his family banished tbo island, 19, 
proceeds with thorn to Marseilles, 19 , made^ 
bngadicr»gcnera1,and has tho command of the 
artillery tram at Toulon, 19, carries on the 
siego with eneigy, 20 , takes Little Gibraltar, 

' and Toulon falls, 23, in the South, 23 ; seeks 
employment in Pans, 26 , mtroduced by 
Barras to the Convention, 28 , they give him 
the command of the troops in Pans, 28 , de- ^ 
feats the insurgents, 29, nppomted by tlie 
Directory commander in-chief of the interior, _ 
29, becomes acquainted with Eugene Beaii- 
barnaiB and his mother Josephine, 31 , is mar- 
ried to 1icT, 82 ; appointed to ,the command 
of tlie Armv'Of Italy, 33, mllnence of ^is 
mother on him, 85, defeats the Austrians at 
Montenotte, 87 , makes peace with Sardinia, 
39, pursues the Austrians, 40, his letters to' 
Josephine, 40 , defeats Benulieu at Lodi, 42„ 
enters Milan, 43 the Direaoiy and ho, 45 - 
crushes Pnvia, 47 , lays siege to Mantua, 60 
obandons it^^and defe'ata ^Vormser at Lonato 
and Gastighone, 51 , again at Roveredo and 
. Bassano, 63, in want "of reinforcements, 55,^ 
rents "the, Austrians, under Alvmzi, at Areola 
CO, a prodestin'aTian, 61, gams the battloof~ 
Nivoli, and Wurmser 'suircnders Mantua ~M 
him, 65, jiursnes .the Austrians and advances 
on' -Vienna, 71, -signs tho preliminaries of a 
treaty of peace with the Emperor of Austria, - 
72 , enters Venice, and proclaims a popular 
I govepnient, -.73, concludes the treaty of 
! -pninpo Fonn*o, 76 , returns to Paris, 77 ; 
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fnvacy In the capital, 79, abuse of him, 81; 
or^ranvses the expedition to Egypt, 83, sets 
sail. 8d, disembarfcsat Alezandna, 86, takes 
that city, 87 , defeats the Tnrks at the battle 
of the Pyramids, 91, enters Cairo, 93, his 
popularity \7ith the Arabs, 94, receives the 
nevrs of Nelson's victory m Abonkir Bay, 95 , 
bis kmd letter to Madame Bmeys, 95 ; makes 
an eramrsion to the Red Sea, 96, nearly 
drowned, 96, quells a nsing in Cairo, 97 { 
takes El Ansb, 98 , reaches Gaza, 99 , ar. 
nves at Jaffa, 99 , takes that town by storm, 
100 , 2,000 prisoners on his hands, 100 , orders 
them to be shot, 100, marches upon Acre, 
101 , his army attacked by the pla^rne, 102 , 
defeats the Tnrks outside Acre, 103 , prose- 
cutes the siege of Acre, 104, is opposed by 
Sir Sidney Smith, 105, abandons the siege, 
106, his magnanimity, 107, retnms to'Cairo, 
111, defeats the Tnrks at Abonkir, 112, decides 
to return to Franco, 113, sots sail from Alexan- 
dria, 114, the passage, 115, bis companions, his 
instmments, 116 , his rehgions opmions, 117, 
lands at Frqus, 119 , is received with accla- 
mations, 119 , at Lyons, 120 , Josephine seta 
out from Paris to meet him, but misses him on 
the road, 120, hisjealonsy aroused, 120, great 
joy in Paris at his arrivd, 121 , is reconciled 
to Josephine, 122, hts pohtical mtngnes, 
123, he distrusts Bernadotte and Moreau, 
123, his coup detat of the 18th Brum^e, 
125, his calmness in the Council of Five 
' Hundred, 127 , made consul with Sibyes and 
, Dncos, 129, at the palace of the Lmtem- 
I bourg, 180 , his supremacy over his coUeagnea, 
130, visits the prisons of the Temple, ISl, 
proposes a constitution, which is adopted, 
182, u .elected Fust Consul, and takes up 
his abode at the Tnilenes, 138 , chooses his 
ministers, 136, his opmions on the English 
services, 186 , bis improvements m Pans, 187, 
puts on end to the civil war m La Yendde, 
138, proposes peace and wntes to Geoige 
HI. 189, receives an answer from Lord! 
Grenville, 189 , Fox, the loader of the oppo- 
sition m the Engli^ Parliament, his friend, 

' 141, his paciRo ovortnres to Anstna, 142, 
his eff orts u seless, 143, prepares for war, 148, 
Louis XYIII addresses a lettor to him, 148, 
his justice, 146 , bis frugal habits md man- 
ners, 146 , the punty of his court, 146 , Eng- 
land and Austria continue their hostilities 
against him, 149, issues his prochunation, 
149 , appoints Moreau to the command of an 
army of 150,000 men, 160, quits Paris to 
talre the &eld with 60,000, 151 , crosses the 
Alps by the pass of the Great St. Bernard, 
162 , takes the fort of Bard, 164 , defeats the 
Anstnans at Marengo, 166 , his gnef at the 
death of Desaix, 167; offers terms to Ihe 
Anstnans, 168; enters Milan, 168; returns 
to Pans, 168; enters into negotiations with 
Anstna, 169 , after Hohenlmden he signs the 
krea'^ of Lnncvillo with Austna, 163, hU 
great cngmecnDg undertakings, 168; plan 
for assassinating him by the inlenial machme. 


163 . suppresses hi^way robberies, 165 r hk 
hfe at the Tmlenifs, 167 ;'he forms a coaUlon 
against England, and clpposes her *'nght of 
search, " 171 , sends relief to the army o( 
Egypt, 171, tiireatens England,, 173, and 
assembles a large force at Boulogne, ^178; 
signs prelimmories of peace vhth England, 
176; and condndes the treaty of Amiens, 
176 , confers with deputies from Switzerlohd, 
176, hiB efforts for rehgion, 177, hispoweit 
of fascination, 181 , mames tos brother Lonir 
to Hortense Beanhnmais, ; repairs to 'Lyons 
to meet the Italian deputies, 184 , is elected 
president of the CiseJpine Repnbhc,' ,185; 
elected as First 'Consul foi! hfe, 189 , confers 
with Lord D^itworth in reference to the ' 
giving up of Malta by England,' 195 , refoses 
the English propositions, 196, seizes all Eng- 
lish travellers m France, 199 , excites the war 
entbnnasm in France, 201 , estabhsbes the 
great camp of Bonlogne, 201 , generosity to 
an Eng ish sailor, 202 , meditates the invasion 
of England, 204, plans for assassmatmg him, 
205, causes Morean to he arrested, 208;,, 
seizes the Dnke d*Engluen, 210 , the Frencli 
people desire" to invest him with the title ot ' 
Emperor, 216 , hastens his preparations against 
England, 216, the Pope performs in pnvato 
the momage ceremony between him and Jose- 
phme, 217 , the coronation at NAtro Dame, 
218 , addresses a letter to the King of Eng ' 
land, 219 , the Enghsh Cabmet rejdy to him, 
crowned Emg of Lombardy in the Cathedral 
of Milan, proceeds with Josephme to Genoa, 
his temperate habits, detenmnes^on the m« 
vasioD of England, 222 , bis plans frustrated by 
Admiral ViUonenve’a inoapBCily, 222, aneo- 
dotes of his kindness, 224 , the armies of the ' 
Allies approach the frontiers of PVance, 226 , 
he pats bis army m motion towards the Jthine 
and the Danube, proceeds to Pans, thence to 
Strashnrg,227, sunronnds dm, 228, is visited 
by General Mack, who capitulates at tliehead 
of 86,000 troops, 229, enters Mnmob, 281; 
reaches Vienna, 232, gams the bnlhant vio- 
toty of Austorlitz qvertbo EmperorsFrancis and 
Joseph, 288, be 'has an interview with the' 
Emperor of Anstna, 284 , agrees to an annis- 
tico, 285 , Ins lettos to Josephine, 236 , ro- 
toms tanmphant, with Josephme, to Pans, , 
237 T his labours for the improvement of Fans, 
288, dethrones the Bourbons at Naples,' 2M, 
hia designs for Italian hberty, 241, regards 
the death of Fox as one of the greatest of 
calamitiea, 244, & fresh coaliboQ against bixq 

246, sets out from Pans to jom the army,' 

247, defeats tlie Prussians on the plain of 
Jena, 248, enters Berlin, 249 , visits the tomb 
of FVedenck the Great, 250 , conceives the 
design of erecting the temple of tho Jfadeieme, 
261, his letter to Josephine, 252, propose 
terms to Frederick Villiam of Prussia, 262 
issues the " Berlm decree,’’ 253 , tlie “ Milan 
decree, "266 , goes into ainter quarters on the 
Vistula, 257 , defeats the Enssians, withtembk 
stenghtor at Eylan, 269 his letters to Joss* 
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pb!ne from the field, 8G1 ; renews L!s oficrs of 
peace, 261, lua little war with Madame de 
Steel, 264, hU affectionate letter to the Em- 
pie», 266, 267 , beats the Enssians at Fncd- 
i«]d,26d , his proposals for peace, 270 , meets 
the Emperor Alexander nt Tilsit, 271, his 
fiiendship for the Rnssian Emperor 278 , con- 
dndes the peace of Tilsit, 274, retnms to 
Pons, 275, remonstrates with his brother 
lonls on his government of Holland, 27G , his 
labours m the Council, 277 ; his pubhe works 
throughont France, 279, his schemes for 
canal making and selhng, 281 , constmets the 
bnlhsnt Pans passages, 283 , his notions about 
btles, 285 ; his code, 288 ; proposes the con> 
ference at Erflirth, 294 , leaves Pans, with 
Josephine, for a tour through Italy, Ins rceep- 
tioumVemce, 297 , his interview with Lucicn, 
298,-' his Milan decree, 298, visits Tnnn, 
Alessandria, 299, retnms to Pans, 299 , sends 
an anny to Portugal, 299 , his designs on Spam, 
302, sets out for Bayonno, 804, proposes to 
theSpani^ royal family to abdicate, 805, Ins 
proclamation to the Spaniards, 306; gives the 
crown of Spam to his brother Joseph, 307, 
gross charges agomst the Emperor, 309 , has 
an interview with Mettermesh, 312 , Austna 
sssembles her troops agamst him, 312 , his 
diagnn at the French reverses m Spam, 313 ; 
Meets the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth, 
815, the question of his divorce from Jose- 
phine introduced to him, 317; the extent and 
Mcnracy of his knowledge, 318 , proposes, 

■ With Alexander, peace to England, 819, their 
OTcrtnres refused, 320, joins the army of the 
Pyrenees at Bayonne, 821} arrives at Vit- 
tona, 322; obtains several victories over the 
323, presses on to hladnd, 824; 
tee «ench enter the city, 825; pursues the 
'Brih-h under Sir John Moore, 326, recalled 
to Paris by the threatening position of afihirs 
-m the East, 328 , leaves Soult m command of 
-tee army m pursuit bf Sir John Moore, 329 , 
reacues the capital, 331, hie vigorous pre- 
parations, 831; sets-ont for Germany, 385, 
^vesat Dillengen, 335, fais despatches to 
nis generals and addresses to his troops, 336 , 
defeats the Anstnans at Eckmubl, 
om} ^tablishes his head quarters at Ratisbon, 
^ I ^1? 5’?’®^g-camage, and the arrange- 
^ honsahold, 339 , presses on to- 
841 , appears Before the walls 
or tee capital, 343, bombards the city, 348, 
capitdates to bun, 848 , hears of the defeat 
Ri v r 3 crosses the Danube, 
island of Eobau, and takes 
^session of Aspem and Essling, 347 , his 
‘ position, 349 , retreats to Lobau, 850 , 
once more and wins the 
Austna proposes an 
355 ; sets out for Sohonb'rann and 
•sncindes a treaty with Austria, 867, attempt 
annonnoemont to 
intention to divorce her, 
, angnisb of himself and Josephine, 365 , 
teroaw with Eugene, SGS*; Josephmo 


qiutshim and the Tnilenes, 367, his remarks 
on this divorce, 868 , makes overtures to Russia 
nnd Austria in respect to ah alhance with their 
reigning families, 369, the Emperor Francis 
accepts hiB proposition with alacnty, 369 , his 
marriage with the Pnneess ManaLomsa solem 
nized at Vienna, 370, meets his bnde near 
Compibgnc, 870, letters received by him ‘Vom 
Josephme, 371 , visits, with his Empress the 
northern parts of his lungdom, 372 , receives 
the abdication of his brother I/inis of the 
throne of Holland, 373 , a son is bom to him, 
375 , his love for the infant, whom he names 
King of Rome, 377, his difierences with 
Russia, 379 , summons his Alhes to meet him 
at Dresden, 381 , some of his generals opposed 
to tho campaign, 386 , his instmctions to the 
Abbd de Pradt, 387, his reflections on the 
Russian campaign, 389, orders the Grand 
Army to advance, 391 , crosses the Niemen, 
391 , enters Wilna, 892 , the Russians retreat 
beforo him, 893 , amves at Smolensk, 394 , 
defeats the Russians nt Borodmo, 397 , reaches 
hloscow, 399, is forced by the conflagration 
to quit the city of the Czars, 401 , commences 
his retreat, 403 , acconnt of his death forged 
by Malet m Paris, 407, reaches Smolensk, 
407 , tho Russians attack his troops, and the 
Cossacks hover around him, 408 , turns back 
in Ms retreat to save Davoust and Ney's dm 
Sion, 409, reaches Orcha, 410, approaches 
the Beresino, 414 ; accomphshes tlio passage 
of that river, 414; quits the army for Pans, 
nnd leaves the command to Murat, 415, 
I arnves at the Tnilenes, 417, holds a levee, 
417; his frankness lU'explammg the great 
misfortunes of the army, 418; names Engine 
commander m-chief m the stead of Murat, 
420, collects a fresh army, which he concen- 
- trates nt Erfurth, 421 , deeply affected by the 
death of Marshal Bessi^res, 421 , the Alhes 
attack him at Lutzen, when he repulses them, 
422 , pursues them, and enters Dresden, 423 , 
proposes terms of peace, 424, follows the 
Alhed army, and defeats them at Bautzen, 
425 , his gnef at Mor<=halDuroc’8 death, 426, 
rejects Motteniich’s propositions, 428, receives 
the news that Bemadotte and Moreau have 
joined the Allies, 429 , was he responsible for 
Uie wars he waged ? 431 , was he a usurper ? 
432, Austria joins the coalition against him, 
435, the Alhes snrround Dresden, and be 
hastens to its relief, 436 , repulses the attack 
of tho Allies, 440 , disasters happen to hu 
Generals Oudmot, Macdonald, and Nev, 441 , 
determines to advance on Berlin, 442, re- 
ceives intelligence that the Kings of Bavatia 
and Wnrtemberg bad joined the Alhes, 443 , 
his officers dissatisfied with the movement to 
wards Berlin, 444; the Allies attack him at 
Leipsic, 446, be retreats, 447, falls back on 
Erfurth, 450 , amves at Haynan, 451 , quits 
the army at Mayence, and reaches Fans, 452, 
addresses the Senate, 455 , sends Canlamcourt 
to the Allies’ head-qnarters to treat for peace, 
457V mvests the Empress with the Vegenoy 
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end takes his last leave of his.wife md child, 
450 , encounters the Prussians, under Blucher, 
atBnenne, 4G0, beats the Allies in several 
engagements m the valleys of the Marne and 
Seme, 462, his last interview with Josf 
phine,4G3, is outnumbered bj the forces of 
the Allies, 466, retreats with his army towards 
Pans, and arrives at Fontamebleau, 467 , re 
ceivcs the news of the capitulation of Pans, 468, 
abdicates in favour of his son, 473, his uncon 
ditiohol abdication required, 477, signs the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, 483} his farewell to 
the Old Guard, 487 , at Elba, 490 , meditates 
leaving Elba, 495 , embarks and sets sail for 
France, 497, the garrison and people of 
Grenoble welcome him, 601 , Lyons receives 
him with acclamations, 603, organizes his 
now government, 513, tissues Ins manifesto, 
621 , defeats the Prussians at Charleroi, 623 , 
osscmhlcs his officers on the morning of 
Waterloo, 625'} dies from the field, 628 , his 
arrival in Paris, 629 , assembles the Council 
of State, 631, retires in disguise to- Mal- 
maison, 535, determines to take refuge m the 
United States, 637, on the road to Rochefort, 
541 , gives himSelf up and goes on board the 
‘'Belleropbon,*' 5l5, banished to St Helena, 
647, transferred to the" “Northumberland,"' 
649, arrives at Helena, 653 , his lodging 
at the Bners, fiSSj-protosts agamst his treat- 
ment, 665, hisevery movement watched, 657 , 
monotonous life in the island, 669 , removal to 
Longwood, 661, his message to the Prinqe 
Regent, 663, angry scene with Sir Hudson 
Lowe, 667, obliged to reduce lus establish 
ment, 669, hberalitym religious matters, 571 , 

• religions conversations, 681, a believer in 
Clinstinnity, 683 , commencos gardening, 686 
(see page 11), his opiuions on legitimacy, 
687, his remarks upon his career, 588, re 
ccivcs tidings of the death of Ins sister Elira, 
689, cruelty of Sir Hudson Lowe towards 
him, 691 , his letter to lus son, 693 , the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, 696 , delinum, 697 ; 
dentil and bunal, 699 _ - ' 

Nelson’s victory ^of the Nile, 95 
Nc^ 6 troops, perils of Marshal, 411, his heroism, 
417, abandons the Bourbon cause and goes 
over to Napoleon, 605 , taken pnsoner aud 
shot, 650 

Kicincn, Napoleon crosses the, 391 
** Northuiflberland,” Napoleon on board the, 649 

Old Guard, Napoleon's farewell to the, 487 
Orcha, the French reach in their retreat, 410 

Paoh, Napoleon’s intimnev with General, 7 , his 
mtcrvicw with, 18“ 

Paris, , revolution in, 17, Napoleon seeks em- 
ploy ment m, 25, Napoleon receives the com- 
mand of the troops in, 28 , Napolconlarrosted 
and taken to, 16, Napoleon Teiurns to, after 
bis first Italian cimpaign, 77, Napoleon’s 
pnvacvm, 79, r.joices at Napoleons return 
from Egj pt, 121 , Nnpolcoti’e political m- 
tzigucsm, 123, Napoleon’s improvements in. 


' 137 ; Napoleon quits to take Command of ths ^ 
army of the^ Alps, 151 , returns to, after lus 
second Italian campaign, 168, Paris improved, 
19l; leaves for Strasbnrg, 227, returns to, 
after the Austerlitz campaign, '"23^, quits, to 
head the army- agamst the 'Prussians, ^47-} 
rotnms to, after tho Jena campaign, 276 , the 
hnlliant passages, 283 , leaves, with Josephine, 
foratonr.thrpugh Italy, 295., returns'to Pans, 
299 , retnms -to, from-'Spain, 328 , 'quits fat^ 
Germany, 335} Malet^ attempt in, 407, ar- 
nves in, after the Russian campaign, “417 ,, the 
capitulation of to the' Allies, 468 , entrance of ' 
the Allies into, 469, Napoleon’s arrival in 
Pari< after Waterloo, 629 
Pavia, Napoleon crushes, 47 -- 

Pichrgm teaches Napoleon mathematics, 8. 

Pitt, death of Wllham, 235 ^ 

Plague, the, attacks the French army, 102 
Pohgnno and Lajolais, Napoleon pardons, 211. 
Pope, the, performs tho marriage ceremony, in 
private-, between Napoleon and Josonhlne, 21 7 , 
Clowns tho Emperor and Empress at Ndtie' 
Dame, 218 - - v. 

Portugal, Napoleon sends an army to. 299 v ‘ 
PrmcQ Regent, Napoleon’s message to the, 66.k 
Pyramids, battle jof the, 01 . ... > 

Pyrenees, Napoleon joins the army of, 821. 

Ratishon, the French enter, 389 
Red Sea, Napoleon malces an excursion tO'tl a 
96 

Religion, Napoleon’s efforts for, 177 _ ^ - 

Retreat from Moscon', oommeneement of the,'40A 
Rhine, the French approach, 227 
Rivoli, Napoleon gems the battle of, 65 
Rocliefort, on the road to, 611 
Roverodo, Napoleon defeats the Austrians at .58 
Russia, differences with, 379 
Russian campaign, reflections on the, 389 ' _ 

Salicotti, Nnpoleon’smagnnnunous revenge on, 15 
Sardinia, Napoleon makes an attempt on thei 
island of, 18 , Napoleon makes peace with, 39 
Schonhrunn, Napoleon at, 357 
Seine and Marne, conflicts on the, 465 
-Si^es and Dneos made consuls aith Napoleoj, 

129 

Smolensk, the French reach, 394. aeaiu, o" 
their retreat, 407 . s . - ^ 

Soult has the command of the French arnij m 
Spam, and pursues Sir John Moore, 329 
Spam, disasters to tho French in, 113, Npi.o. 
Icon’s journey mto, 321 , Sur John ftloore in. 

32o 

Spaniards, victories over the, 823 
Spanish royal fimilj abdicate, the, 305 
Slaps’s attempt to assassinate Napoleon, 358 
St .Cloud, tho legislative bodies at, 127 
St' Helena, Napoleon bamslicd to. 547 >i,. ' 

“ Northnmbar land” s'ts sail for, 551, arrives ’ 

at, 653 . 

Smith, Sir Sidney, opposes Napoleon at Acre 105 
Stacl, Napoleon s little war with, 204 ’ 

Stmsburg, Napoleon at, 227 
Switzeiland scuds deputies to Napoleon 178 
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?a?’syrsr5 Fcwlpn ifinl^fcr Napo- 

leon, 135, 

Temple, Napoleon visits tlio prisons of the, 131. 

• Tilhit, ffieehng of Nanoleon and Alexander at, 
- 271 } the peace of. 274 
Toulon taken hy the English, 19 , Napoleon has 
the command'^ of the artillery- train at, 19; re 
^ covered by Napoleon, 21 
Trafslgar, defeat of tho French and Spanish 
fleets at, 2^ * 
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BY 

J.-S. C. ABBOTT. 


PREFACE. 

PiiB hlstoiy of !Napoleon has ollen been Tmtten 
jy hiB “nemies This narratr/e is from the pen ] 
of one who Tcveres and loves .he Emperor The 
yriter admires Napoleon htcanse he abhorred i 
war, and did everj^tlimg in lbs power to avert 
’^that dire calamity, becnnse he mchted the 
sovereignty to which the suffrages of a grateful 
nation elevated him , befianse he consecrated the 
most extraordinaiy energies ever conferred npon 
a mortal ^to promote tJie prosperity of Im coun> 

’ try , because ho was regardless Of luxury, and 
cheerily endured aU toil ar 1 all hardships that i 
ho might elevate pmd bless the masses of man- . 
kind , because ho had a high sense of honour, i 
revered religion, respected the rights of con- 
aoience, and ncoly advocated equality of pn- 
^^cges and the universal brotherhood of man 
Snch was'tbo true character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte . The jtiorrative contained, in these pages 
IS offered as a demonstration of the truth of 
this assertion ^ ■ 

The world has been bewildered by tlio con- 
tod'.ctory views 'which have been presented of 
Napoleon Hostile historians have stigmatized 
'him as a usurper, while admitting that the suf- 
irages of the nation placed bunion ilie throne , | 
they have denounced him a tyrant inexorable 
as Nero, 'white admitting that he won the 
"adormg love of his sub]cetsj he is called a 
bloodthirsty"" monster, delighting in war, yet it 
IS confessed that he was, in almost every con- 
flict, Etrugghng in self-defenco and imploring 
peace , it is said that his insatiable ambition 
led him to trnmplo romoTselesslyupon the rights 
of other nations, while it is confessed that Europe 
Was astonished by his moderation and generosity 
m every treaty winch ho made with his van- 
omshod Ibes; bo is described ns o' human 
butcher, toekless of suffering, who regarded 
his soldiers merely as food for powder, and jotJ 
on ths same page, wo are told that he wept 
tT.w the cania<;e of the battle-field, tenderly 


pressed the hand of tho dymg, and won from 
those soldiers who laid down their 1 ives in his 
service a fervour of love which earth has never 
; seen paralleled; it is recorded that Franco at lost 
lieeamo weary of him and drove him from tho 
throne, and in the next paragraph wo are in- 
formed that, as soon as the bayonets of the AUiet 
had disappeared lioim France, the whole nation 
rose to call him hack from his exile, with una- 
nimity so nnprecedentedi'that without the shed- 
ding one drop of blood ho traversed the whole 
of France, entered Paris, and roosconded the 
throne , it is affirmed that a second timo France, 
weary of hu despotism, expelled him, and yet 
It IS at the same time recorded that this same 
Prance demanded of his executioners his beloved 
remains, received them with national entlmsiosin, 
consigned them to a tomb in the very bosom of 
jits capital, and bos reared over them such a 
I mausoleum ns liononrs the grave of no other 
! mortal Such is Napoleon as described by his 
enemies. 

Tho judgment whioh^tlie render will form of 
the Emperor wall depend npon the answer he 
gives to.the three following questions — 

1 Did Napoleon vstsy the sovereignty of 
Franco? 

' 2 Having attained the supreme power, was 
he a tyrant, devoting that power to tho pro- 
motion of his own selhsh aggrandizement? 

^ 3 Wore tho wars m which he was inces- 
santly engaged proiohed by lus arrogance? 

These are tho questions to-be settled, and 
dooumontary evidence is so strong upon these 
points, that, even the hhndcst prejudice mnsC 
struggle with desperation to resist the trntb. 
The reason is obvious why tlie character of 
Napoleon should have been maligned He was 
ri - nrded jnstly as the foe of anstoerttUc pnmhgt 
The English oligarchy was detennmed to crash 
him After deluging Europe m blood and woe, 
dunng nearly a quarter of a centiirv, for tli<* 
accomplishment of thu end, it hccamo utfcc-<'*v» 
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to ptftjjp, and especially to tlie a plain narrative of Tvllat Napoleon Bid, with the 

Bntieh peopJOjuVr^ot?^ tottenng'beneath tho explanations which ho ga\o of hit condnet, and 
burden of taxes'' which these wtvs engendered, with, tho record of snch wdl-antl Jnticated anc9> 
that Napoleqp '^;t::!^i^'nt^''threatcnii)g the dotes and remarkable savings as illustrate lus 
liberties o^-,th&'i^Md, and that ho deserved to character. The writer believes that ^eiy inci* 
be ^isheA dent hero recorded, and every remark' attributed 

All the Allies who wove accomphees in this to Napoleon, are wdl -authenticated-’ Ho is not 
iniquitous nni^ndo were alike interested in coo- aware of any well-established inciBent or remark 
signing to tho worlds execration the' name of which wonld cast a diifcrOnt.shado upon hu 
their net m , and even in France, tho remstated character 4:bnt has been omitted ' The histonnn 
Bourbons, nnstamed upon the throne by the is poctdiarly liable to the cliarge of plagiarism, 
bftjoncts o( the Allies, silenced every voice He can only record acts and describe scenes 
which woul ; speak in favour of tho 'monarch of which he gleans from pubhc documents and from 
tho people, ana rewnrued with smiles, , and the descriptions of others, and it fs impossible 
opulence, and honour, all who would pour con- to narrate events already penned by' the ablest 
tempt upon his name Tims we' have the iin- -writers, and to avoid nil sii^anty of expression, 
prccedcnted spectacle of all the monwcbics of 'It has been the endeavour of tho'autlior, 
Europe moit deeply interested in cnlumnintmg during tho progress of tho work, not to jvnte one 
one single man, and that man "deprived of_ a hne which, dyihg, he would msh to blot In 
possibility of reply Tho writer surely does hot that solemn hour it will be n solace to him to 
expect that h<? can thus spcalc in behalf of the reflect that ho has done wh-it he could to rescue 
Emperor and not draw upon himself the most one of tho greatest and noblest of -names from 
vehement as^nnlts Claiming tho pnviloge of unmerited obloquy 

e-vpresslng his ovm views ‘freely, ho bhoerfully JonK S 0 Annorr. 


of niatemal inanenee— Countiy residence >-Kape. 
Icon's erotto— JUs disposition— His moOler a dignity 
—Her character driwn by ^npoIcon — Ancedpto— 
Count MarbiBiif—Giacommetta— Napoleon enters the 
school at Brienne — Early espousal of Repnbllcan 
principles— Love of sov ere study— Contempt for novdl 
reading— Religions education— Snow fortlBcatlon— 
Tho disobedient General- Intlnucy of Pooll and Wa 
poleon— Iho writing maslor— Love of TcUrcment— 
Appointment In the arm;— Mademoiselle do ColoiU- 
bier- Kindness of a Genoese lad},nndltsrcqnltta— 
Av owal of Rcpnbllcm sentim cn ts- Anecdote— Serlons 
embarrassment— Soiree at M Keckar's— Napoleon’s 
reply to tho Bliliop of Antiin— Its effect— Visit to 
Corsica — The water escarslon 

" The island of Corsica, sublimely picturesque 
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^ grants that privilege to /ithcrs ^ It is even ' ‘ 

’ pleasant to share too reimach of oho who is ‘ ' 

j .ttigustly assailed ' CHAPTER I ."j- 

It would, mdeed, bo a bitter disappointment to cniLDnooD ako toutii 

Ibcautbor of Ibis work should itnot prove to be corslca-Charles Bonaparte-ramlly homc-BIrth ol 
a powerful advocate of the cause of peace. It KopDlcon-Dcath of Ids fathcr-Nopoleon’a estimate 
is impossible to frame a more impressive argu- of maternal iniincneo— Countiy resldcneo— Nape- 
ment against too folly of wnr than too details of ' ®! 

the crimes und woes of tbese awful wars waged coJnt t^rbmiif-GteimmmettalllN^^^^^ 
by the Allies against Uio iiidcpenacnce of France school at Brienne— Early espousal of Republican 
All who engaged m them ohkesuflered Multi- principles— Loveofsoverestudy—Contomptfornovdi 

.tudes which cannot be numbered pensbed m ?,?“Xbc»&"e*„e»tL^^^ 
every forra-of mutilation and agony upon too poleon— The writing maslor— Lore of reUrement- 

iield oLbattlc From millions of homos n wnO . Appolntmentln the Rimj— Mademoiselle do ColoiU- 
of nngnish was extorted from too hearts^of *'^^>^“"^j‘®rcllnIttd— 

wlaows and orphans louder than too tounders Jmba^nsTOoStiliso!?ec Lekav^^^^ 
of Marengo or of 1)73101100 All Europe 'was reply to the Bhliop of Antnn— Its effect— Visit to 
impov crishcd Brutal nnmes swept, hko demons Corsica— The water escnrslon 

of destruction, over meadows and hill sides, " The island of Corsica, sublimely picturesque 
trampling too harvest of tho husbandman, -with its wild ravines and rugged mountains 
burning Tillages bombarding cities, and throw- emerges from tho bosom of too Mediterranenn 
mg shot and shells into thronged streets, into Sea, about ono bniidred miles from toe coast of 
gihoncs of art, and into nurseries where mothers, Fnnce It was formerly a provanco of Italy 
and maidonr and mfonts cowered in an ngony and was Iloliau m its language, sympathies, and 
oftryor - ' - customs. In the year 1767 it was invaded by 

War IS the science of destruction Milhons a French nnny, nnd, after several most sanguine 
were ab'olutely beggared Every nation was, conibets, toe inhabitant' were compelled to v idd 
ui turn, liumilinted and weakened England, to superior power, and Corsica was annexed to 
the soul of tins conflict, the nncclenting inoitor tho empire of too Bourbons, 
of these war', protected by her navy and by At the time of this invasion there was n young 

her insular position, succeeded, by toe aid of lowyer, of Itsban extraction, residing upon tire 
enormous bribes, in inducing other .nations to island, whoso name was Cliorles Bonapirto Ho 
nttaclw Franco m tho rear, and thus to draw tho -was endowed with commanding beauty of person 
annics of too Emperor from too shores of great vigour of mmd, und his remote hncoge 
Bntara. Tims Uie hour of her punishment was flinstrions But the opulence of the nowe 
was poslDonfd But too da y of rctri bnfaqn is bouse had p issed away. The desccnonnt of a 

at baud England novr’ grotrar'Eoncath' the familj , whose lino could ho traced far back into 

' Lm^eiTof four thou-and miibon dollars of debt, the twibgbt of too Dark Ages, was under tbo 
Till' weighs upon her children with a crnslung fortunate necessity of being depondciit for lus 
pi"' sure, which is duly becoming more insnp support upon tbo cucigics ofhis own mmd flo 
o'-ioLle - had married Lotitia Bnmolini, ono ol the most 

' 'Mie piau'of this book is vcrysunpla Itis bcsuliful and accompHiiisd «f too young 
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)I Coraoa.' Of fliirteen ohildron lorn to tliem, afTcction ^ He repeatedly declared that the familv 
sight surrived to“ attain majohty As. a sue- were entirely indebted to her for that physical, 
sessftfllaayet, the farther ,of this large family was intellectual, and moral' training winch prcp<.'od 
sWe torprovidb-them, witii an ample compe- them to ascend the lofty summits of power to 
ience , His’'ilInstrious ^descent gave ' him an which they finally attained He was so deeply 
llovated' position in sdcietj, and the energies of impressed with the sense of these obhgntions, 
ins mmd, ever vmorous m action, -invested him that ho often said, “ My opinion is, tliat the 
mUrpowerfiil inmience’' , ' ~ -v -future good or bad conduct of a child dooends 

r The family occuped a town-house, an ample entirely upon its mother ” One of his first acts, 
•tone mansion,, in Ajaccio, the principal city of on attaining pow'cr, was to surround his mother 
She'island.^ They alscr enjoyeia very delightful with every luxury which wealth could furnish 
miinrry retreat near tlio sea-shore, a few miles And when placed at the head of the government 
Irom their city residence This rural homo was of France, he immediately and energetically 
Iho favourite resovt of the children during the estabhshed schools for female edncation, remark- 
h^is of summer -When the French-invaded mg that France needed nothing so much to pro- 
Cordca, Charles Bonaparte, then quite a young mote its regeneration as good mothers 
man, having been married but a few years, Madame Bonaparte, after the death of her 
abaadoned.-Bie peaceful proTession of tlio-lqw, husband, resided with her children in then 
and, grasping his sword, united mth his coimtfy- country house It was a retired residence, ap- 
mdh, under the banner of Gen'cral Paoli, to re- proached by an avenue overarched by lofty trees, 
list the invaders His wife," Letitia, had -then and bordered by flowering shrubs A smooth, 
butene child, Joseph She w as expecting soon sunny lawn, which extended iii frout of the 
to giyc-birth to another Gmrwar was dcso-. house, lured 'those children, so unconscious of 
lafing' the little islani Paoli and his Jiand of the- high destinies that awaited them, to their 
patriotsT" defeated agiuu and again, were retreat- mfantino sports They chased the butterfly, 
mg before their .victorious foes "into the -fast, they -played in the little pools of water with 
nesses of the mountains Letitia 'followed the. their .nnlced feet, in childish gambols they rode 
fortunes of hcr-husband, and, notwithstanding* upon the back of the faithful dog, ns happy os 
the mbarrassmciit of her condition, accompa- if -their brows were never to" ache benontb the 
nied him on horseback- in these" penlons and burden of a crown How mysterions the designs 
fatiguing expeditions* The conflict, however, of that inscrutable' Providence, which, in the 
;n as short .-.Corsica became a province of Franco, island of Corsica, under the sunny skies of the 
and. die Italians, who inhabited the island, bo- Mcditcnahcan, was thus rearing a Napolson, 
eSmo the unwilling subjects of the Bourbon nnd for away, beneath the burning sun of the 
throne: On the 10th of August, 1769, m autici- tropics, under the shade of the cocoa-groves nnd 
patioh of her conhiiomentj-Letitn had taken oninge-trees of Ae West Indies, was moulding 
refuge m' her town-house at "Ajaccio , Oh the the person and ennobling the nflections of tile 
moniingof that 'day she attended church, but; beautiful and lovely Josephine' »It was hy a 
during the service, was obliged jmddenly to re- ^dance which ncitiief of these children sought, 
turn homo, and, throwmg herself 'upon a couch, that they were conducted from their widely- 
covCTcd with an untiimt piece of tapestry upon separated and obscure homes to the metropolis 
which' was '■embroidered the battles .and the of France There, by their united energies, 
heroes of tho.Hiad, she^gavo .birth to her jvhidh hud been fostered in solitary studies and 
second son,' Napoleon' Bonaparte _ Had the deepest musings, they' won for themselves the 
young Napoleon seen the hght two months proudest throne upon vvhich the sun Ins over 
earlier, he would have boon tiy birth an Italian, nsen — a throne which,” in power and splendour, 
not a“Ficnchman, for but eight weeks had then eolipscd dll that- had been told of Roman, or 
elapsed since the island had .been transfenod Persian, oi Egyptian greatness ' 
to the dominion of France, The dilapidated villa in Corsica, whore Napo" 

Tho father of Napoleon died not many years Icon passed, Ins youthful days, still exists, and 
after the biith'of that child, whose subsequent the thoughtlul tourist loses* himsdf m pcnsiv'e 
rcnoivn-lms filled tho woild He .is said to have reveno ns ho wanders over the lawn where those 
appreciated the remarkable povvcis of Ins son, children have playcd-^-ns ho passes through the 
sa , in the dthrium which preceded Ins death, garden in the rear of tlie house, which enticed - 
he was calling upon Napoleon to help him jtliem to toil with thewtuiy’' hoes nnd spades, 
Madame Bomparto,- by tins event, was loft a and as he struggles throng the wilderness of 
widow with eight cluldron,' Joseph, Napoleon, shrubbery, now running to wdd waste, in the 
Lwcijn, Lou’s, Jerome, Eliza, Pauline, and Caro- midst of which once cijuld have been heard the 
hue" ilor moans were limited, but her mental merry' sliouts of these embri o kings and queens 
endowments were commcnsuralownlh the weighty Their voices are now hushed in death But tho 
responsibilities which devolved -upon her Her records of earth can hot show a more eventful 
children all appreciated the superiority of her drama than that enacted by these young Bono- 
character, and > lelded, with perfect and nn- partes between the cradle aid too ^ave - 
. questiomog submission, to her autliority - ' There is, in a sequestered and mmanlic spot 

Napoloon, in particular, over regarded his upon the ground, on isolated granite rock, ot 
mother ■"'ith tho most prolbwnd respect and wild and ruaged foim, in the fissures 'of 
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tbera is sometlung /ssemblinga cave, whiob still 
retains the name of “ Napoleon’s Grotto ” Tins 
solitary rock was the favounte resort of tbe pen- 
sive and meditntii e child, even in his earliest 
ytars IVhen lus brothers and sisters were in 
most happy companionship in the garden or on 
the lawn, and the air resounded with-thcur 
mirthful voices, Napoleon noiild steal away 
alone to his loved retreat There, in the long 
and satiny ndemoons, with a book in lus hand, 
he would repose, m n recumbent posture, for 
bonrs, gazmg upon the broad expanse of the 
Slediterranenn spread out before him, and upon 
the blue sky, which overarched his head ^IVho 
can imagine the visions which in those hours 
arose before the expanduig energies of that 
woA'derful mmd ? ■■ • 

Napoleon could not be called an amiable cluld 
Ho was silent and retiniig in his disposibon, 
'melancholy and irritable in his- temperament, 
and impatient of restraint He was not fond of 
compamousliip or of plaj He had no natural 
]oyousiiess or buoyancy of spirit, no frankness of 
disposition His brothers and sisters were not 
fond of him, though they admitted Ins supe 
,riority “Joseph,” said 'an uncle at that time, 
“ IS the oldest of the family, but Napoleon is its 
head " His passionate energy and deci*-ion of 
clinmcter were such, that his brother Joseph, 
who was a mild, amiable, and unassuming boy, 
was qmte in sub\cction to his will It was 
observed that Im proud spirit was unrelenting 
under any seventy of pumshraeut. With 
stoical firmness, and wiUiout the shedding of a 
tear, he would cudure any' mflictions At one 
tune ho was unjustly accused of a fault wliicli 
another had committed Ho silently endured 
flie punishment and submitted to the disgrace, 
and to the subsistence for three dajs On the 
coarsvst fare, rather tbmi betray his companion, 
and he did this, not from any special friendship 
for the one in the wrong, but Irora an iiinato 
pride and farmness of spirit Impulsive in liis 
disposition, lus imger was casilj and violentlj 
aroused, and as rapidly passed away There 
were no tendencies to cruelty m his nature, 
and no malignant passion could long hold him 
in subjection , , / , 

There is still presented upon the island of 
Corsica, as an interesting relic, a snnll brass 
cannon, weighmg about thirty pounds', which 
was the early and favourite plaything ofNapo- 
' leon Its loud report was music to lus childish 
ears In imagmniy battle, bo saw whole squad 
rons mown down by tbe disolmrgcs of his for- 
midable piece of artillery Napoleon was the 
favourite diild of his fiUicr, and had often 
sat upon his knee , and, with a tlirohhmg 
heart, a heaving bosoin, and a-tcaiful eye, 
listened to his recital of those bloody battles m 
which the oatnota of Corsica had been com- 
pcHcd to y lAd to the aaotorions French Najm- 
leon hated the Frcncli He fongbt those battles 
over again He delighted, in faticv, to sweep 
avwv the embattled host wuh lus dischmgcs of 
moe-shot, to see tlm routed foe flying over 
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tlie plum, an^ to witness, the dy!n^ and the 
dead covering the ground He left; lus hat and 
the ball, the kite and the hoop for othen, and ' 
in this warlike pHy found c\hilaratmg'joy 
Ho loved to hear, from his 'motliers lips, the . 
story of her hardships and suffermgs, os, with 1 er ' 
husband and the vanquished' Corsicans, she Bed ^ 
from village to village, and from fastness to fast*' 
ness before their conquermgenemies The mother 
was probably but httle avvure of tho warlike spint 
she VV 1 S thus nuiturmg m the bosom of her son, 
but, with her own high mental endowments, she 
conld not be insensible to tho extraor^naiy , 
capacities which had been conferred upon the 
Silent, thoughtful, pensive listener _ There were 
no mirthful tendencies in the character ofiNapo- 
Icon, no tendencies m childhood, youth, or man- 
hood to frivolous amusements or fashionable 
dissipation “My mothei,’’ said Napoleon, at 
St Helena, “loves me She is capable of selbnp 
everything for mo, oven to her last artudo c# 
clotbing *’ This distinguished lady died at Mai 
seillcs in the year 18i2, about a year after the 
death of her illustrious son upon the island of 
St Helena. Seven of her ohildreD were still 
living, to each of whom she bequeathed nearly > 
two millions of dollar^, while to her brother, 
Cardinal Fcsch, she left a superb palace, embel- 
lished with the most mogiuhcent decorations of 
fnniitnre, paintings, and sculpture which ^rope 
could furnish The dignified diameter of this ' 
ex ilted lady is illustrated by the foUowmg' oneo- . 
dote 

Soon after Napoleon’s assumption qf the im- 
perial purple, he happened to meet his mother 
in the gardens of St Cloud Tho Emperor was 
sutroumlod by his courtiers, and half playfully 
extended his hand for her to kiss “Not so, my ^ 
son,” she gravely replied, at tho some time pre- 
seating her hand in return, “it is vonr duty to 
kisS tho hand of her who gave you fife ” 

“Left without guide, witliont support," says 
Napoleon, “my mother wus obliged to take the 
dircotiou of aft iirs upon herself But the thsk - 
was not above her strength She iiiaiinged 

eveiy thing, provided for every thing with a pra- 

denco which could neither have been expected 
from her sox nor from her age Ab, what a 
woman I where shall we look for her equal? 
She vvatched over us witli n solicitude unex- . 
ampled Every low seniimont, every imgene: 
pous affection, was discoimiged and discarded. 
She suffered nothing but that which was grand 
and elevated to take root m onr youthful uWr- 
staudmgs She abliomed falselmod, and would " 
not tolerate the slightest act of disobcdionca 
None of our faults were overlooked 
privations, fatigue. Lad no effect upon bar ^ 
endured a 1 braved all She had ro eno" S '' 
man, combined with tho gentleness and d^eaev 
of a 'I ora'oir 

■ta «r I*. .b{2nT‘,t,3; 
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mojey fortbe'pnrcTioso of those tlio^jand htflo 
conveniences and luxuries -a Inch e\ery hoy 
"covets ‘Vnieriftver they ventured to ask their 
naclo forooppcrs, hoinvannbly pleaded poverty, 
assTuiDg theln that, though he hod lands and 
iineyards, goats and poultry, he had no money 
At lastthe bojs discovered a hag 'of doubloons 
secreted upon a'shelL They formed a conspiracy, 
and, by the aid of Pauline, who was too young 
to understand fhe share which she had in the 
mischief, they contrived, on a certain occasion, 
when the unele was pleading poverty, to draw 
down theTiag, and the glittering gold rolled over 
the floor The boysbnrstinto shouts of laughter, 

- while the good old man, was almost nhoked with 
mdipation Just at that moment hfadamc 
Bonaparte came m Her presence immediately 
silenced the' memment She serorely repri- 
manded her sons for their nnpropex behaviour, 
and ordered them to collect agnm the scattered 
■donhloons 

Vlhen the island of Corsica was surrendered 
to the French, Count Marboenf was appointed, 
by the Court at Paris, as its governor The 
beauty of Madame Bonaparte, and her rieh”m- 
tellecranl endowments, attracted his admiration,- 
and they frequently met in the small hut ansto 
, cratio circle of society which the island afforded 
He' became a warm friend of the family, and 
manifested much interest in the welfare of the 
,httle Napoleon The gravity of the child, his 
Mr of pensive thoughtfulness, the oracular stile 
of his remarks, which charactenzed even that 
' early period of life, strongly attincted the atten- 
tion of the governor, and he predicted that 
Napoleon would create for himself a path thiongh 
hfe of more than ordinary splendour 

When Napoleon was but five or six years of 
«ge, he was’placed m a school with a number 
of other children There a fairhaired little 
inaiden won his youthful heart It was Napo- 
leon’s first love His impetuous nature was all 
engrossed hy^this new phssion, and he inspired 
as ardent an affection in the ho'om of his loved 
«mpamon as {hat which she had enkindled in 
1^ own He walked to and from schCol, holding 
the hand of Giacommetta He abandoned all 
theplajs and companionship of the other chil- 
dr® to talk and muse with hey The older ho 5 s 
and girls made thera«elves veiy moivy with the 
display of affoction which the loving couple exlii- 
hitcd Their mirth, however, exerted not the 
•lightest influence to abash Napoleon, though 
Iftcn his anger would be so arou'ed by their m- 
•nltmg ndicme, that, regardless of the numher or 
the sire of his adversaries, with sticks, stones, and 
every other implement which came m his way, 
ho would rush mto the midst of Ms foes, and 
attack them with such a recklessness of consc- 
iences, that they were generally put to flight 
Then, with the pride of a conqueror, he would 
take the hand of his little friend. Napoleon was, 
at this period of hts life, very cardeBs in liis oics®, 
and almost mvariahly appeared with his stock- 
ings shpped down about Ins beds Some witty 
formed a couplet, .wbioli was often shouted 


upon the playground, not a httle to the annoy- 
ance of the j oung lover 

Kapolconc dl merza ealzetta 

Ea I amorc ^ Giacommetta 

Kapolcon, with his stockings halt oll^ 

Makes love to Giacommetta 

When Napoleon was about ten years of age, 
Count Marboenf obtained for him admission to 
the niihtary school at Bnenne, near Pans Forty 
years afterwards Napoleon remarked that ho 
never could forget the pangs which he then felt, 
when parting from his mother Stoic as he was, 
his stoicism then forsook him, and he wept like 
any other child His journey led him thro igh 
Italy, and, crossing France, he entered Pans 
Little d'd. the y oung Corsican then imagme, as 
he gazed awc-stridcen upon the splendours of 
the metropolis, that nil those thronged streets 
were yet to resound with his name, and that in 
those gorgeous palaces the proudest kings and 
queens of Europe w'ere to bowohseqmously before 
his unrivalled power 

The ardent and stiidions hoy was soon esta- 
hlislicd m school His companions regarded 
him as a foreigner, as he spoke the Italian lan- 
guage, and the fVench was to him almost an 
unknown tongue He found that his associates 
were composed mostly' of the sons of the proud 
and wealthy nobility of France Tlicir pockets 
were filled with money, and they indulged m 
the most extravagant expenditure The liaugh- 
iiness with which these worthless sons of unpe- 
nous hut debauched and enervated sires affected 
to look down upon the solitary and unfriended 
alien produced an impression upon his mind 
which was never effaced The revolution.iry 
struggle, that long and lurid day of storms and 
desolation, was just beginning darkly to davvu, 
tlie portentous rumbhngs of that approadiing 
earthquake, which soon upheaved both altar aud 
throne, and overthrew nil of the most sacred 
institutions of France in chaotic nun, fell heavily 
upon the ear 

^The young noblemen at Bnenne taunted 
Napoleon with being the son of a Corsican 
lawyer, for m that day of anstocratic domination 
the nobility regarded all with-contempt who were 
dependent upon any exertions of their own for 
support They sneered at the plaiuuess of| 
Napo’eon's dress, nnd at the emptiuess of hisf 
purse His proud spirit was stUng to the qmcki'< 
bv these indignities, nnd his temper was roused 
by that disdain to which ho was compelled to 
submit, and from which he could find no refugo. 
Then it was that there was implanted m hw 
mind that hostility which he ever afterwards so 
signally manifested to rank, founded, not upon 
merit, hut upon the accident of birtli He thus 
early' espoused this promment principle of repub- 
licanism “ I hate those French,” said ho, in an 
hour of bitterness, " and I will do them ^ the. 
mischief in my power ” 

'■’Thirty years nfler this Napoleon said, “Callcu 
to the throne by the voice of the people, my 
maxim has always been, * A carctr opeti te 
talent^ without distmction of birth ” 
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; 4n consequence of this state of feehn?, he I from 'the dinss Si 'Uo'uor, «,)on- I.iqtiinn- 
seelnded himself iilinost entirely from his fellow- 1 ascertnmed that ho was employ ett that ht-nr Tn 
students, and buned himself m the midst of Lis I tho class of engineers. “ Oh I he does ham 


books nnd his maps WliOe they irere wasting * 
their time m dissipation and m fnvolons amuse- ' 
ment^ he consecrated his days" and his nights 
with untiring assiduity to study He almost 
immediately elevated himself above his com- 
panions, and, by' his supcrionty, commanded 
their respect Soon he was'regnrded-as the 
brightest ornament of tho institution, and Na- 
poleon ovnltcd in his conscious strength and his 
undisputed csaltation In all matheniaticiil 
studies he became highly distiiignisbcd. All 
;books upon hint<)iy, upon government, upon the 
„ practical sciences,' he devoured with the utmost 
imdity. ,lho poetry of- Homer and cf Ossinnlie 
read and re-read with' great delight >-1118 mind 
cumhiqed the poetu.'il and the practiuil in most 
harmonious blending- In a letter written to liis 
mother at this tune, he says, *' With my sword hy 


my side, '-and Homer m my pochot, >I hope to 
carvo my wav’ tlironglr tho world” Many of 
lus companions ro^inlcd-^him ns morose and 
moody, and though they could not but respect 
him, they still didihcd hiS nielusc habits and his 
refusal to participate in -their amusements Ho 
was seldom seen upon tho play ground, but every 
leisure hour found him in the hbrary 1 ho “ Liv es 
of Plutarch ■*’ he studied so Uioroughlv , aud with 
Such profottud admiration tlmt Ins wltolo soul 
beenmo imbued with the spirit of these illustrious 
men All the thrilling sceiies of Grecian itnd 
Roman ttorv , the rise and full of empires, and 
deeds of lioroi'o darmg, absorbed lus_conlcmp1n- 
tion So groat was his ardour for'micllectual 
improvcmoiit. Hint he considered' every day as 
lost m V hich lie had not made perccptible.pro- 
muis in knowledge. By tins rigid menial discip- 
line ho acqmrcd that wonderful power of con 
contiation.hy. which he was ever enabled to 
simplify subjects tho most difiScult and compli- 
cated 

Ho made no clTorts to conciliatejhe good-will 
‘if Ills fellow -students, and he wr^ so stern m 
his morals, nnd so unceremomoas m his mannas, 
tlmt he w IS fnmiharly called tlie Spartan At 
this time he Vius-.distinguished by his Italian 
'com])lc\ion, a piercing eagle eye, and hy tlmt 
energy of conversational ,es:]h:ession winch, 
through life, gave such an oracular import to 
all his utterances His xmrcmittmg application 
to study probably impaired liiS growth, for lus 
fine bond was developed disproportionately with 
his sinitll stature - *1 hough stithbdm and sclf- 
w tiled in his lutci course with las equals, he was 
fc firm frend of strict discipline, 'and ^vc his 
support, to established oiilhonty This trait of 
character nd^'d to lus diligcWc and brilliant 
mtlaiiimenLyniadc him a great liitonrite with the 
profeSsors. Tlicro was, Iiowcser, one exception 
Napoleon took no iiiicrcst' in the studs of the 
German language Tire German teacher, con- 
sequently, eiit^aiiicd a scry contcnptiblo 
opinion of the talents of his ,puptl It chanced 
that npoo one occasion Najolcou was absent 


Mmetlung then," said Hie toaclior, iromcallv 

\Yliy, Birl" a pupil rejoined, “he is^osteemod 
the very first mathemiitician,'in ,tlic 'ScliooL" 

Truly,’ the irritated German leplicd “I have 
always heard it remarked, aud hive i aiformly 
believed, that any fool could learn mathematics ’ 
Napoleon, afterwards relating this anecdote, 
laughingly said, “It would bo oiinoiis to,a6ctr- 
tain whether M Boner hved long enonn’lrto 
Icnm my real oliaraotar, and enjoy tire frp’te'of 
lus own judgment.” 

Faeh student at'BncuncJmd 0 small p rtion 
of land nlottcd to him, ’vvliicli Ire might mlti- 
vatc or not, ns he plcasT'd Nnpolton con/ertocl 
lus little field into a garden 'i o iirevent Tntni- 
sion, he surrounded jt with palisadCs, nnd planted 
It thickly with trees In the centre of this his 
lortiliedcamp, lie consfriicfed g pleasant. bower, 
winch beiiime to him a snbsiitnto fur the beloved 
potto he Imd left in Corsica To this retirement, 
lie was wont to r pair to study and to meditate, 
vvliiwe he was exposed to no nniioj iiiccs from 
lus fnvolons fellow -shidcnls In tlibse trumpet- 
toned proolatnatioiis which suhsequentU so often 
dectnfled hnropc, ono can see the anllnonco of 
these hours of unremitting n.en.al npphcation. 

At that time lie had few thoughts of nnv glorv 

that 

that onb'Pnth to renown Was to'be foimd 
though fields of blood All the poaeeful arts of 

adorn flte 
lie only was tho chivalrio 

"'■nhed by con-' 
flagrntions and smouldcriug niiiis, bv the do- 

widows and orphans, and bv the shnoks of the' 

m Sm, ‘I’® ‘’""S -ns £ schil 

in which Napoleon was trained Tire writuurs' 
onoltaire and Rousseau had taught France th^ 
the religion of Jesus Christ was bat a fabb hat 
a,e idea of acconntabihtv at the bar of God wm 
a foolish snporstitioii, that death was a skeo 
from which there was no waking , that life S 

mmless and objoeUess, was so Irthless a tS 

tlmt it TTiis a mutter oF most tnvmi 

- These pecnliantics m the cducatioa of Knnn 
Icon must he taken i-tc recount m ^ 
torrect estimate of his characte ” It 
be said that lie was edneat^m a 

Franco renonnecd Chnstianitv nn^ f ■ 
mto the blackest of Pagan diirl’iir?f Pl“"go^ 
miy'rcligion, nnd wiUiont a God fbonlh ‘fi®* 
.ntars of religion were not, at tins timr H'® 
swept away, they vvero thoroughly 
bv that toitont of infidihtv wl.i.^t. ®^ 
billows, was surging ovcV a.e itrt ‘v®'’^®^ 
had but hltle regard for tbe lives of mi 
still less for lus own lie nevor tvnd 

mouiest soldier to go whore he "'"“’“I®'! tho| 
to lead him Ihumg never 
correct ideas of probation or relnhnl” “ ®?^I 
question v«hothcr a few thousand luiremt"’ ..l!!* 


iriuj cniwmoD' jWd iouth , j 

cnt, «n«V., iiufl «1ocji tVr n ftr ycatsl “Sire ” tbo courtier, “lie lias i deep 

jSKUCor lc^«, in Lvs xltw of JittSc iinpori'incc v*nr upon Ins foroiicn^, v,luch be sajs nns in. 
pftiiparc^ tnili tboso greu ns^n'nts of pobnciil Jliciptl brjoiir lmn8 ’’ 
ri“lom vbitb sIiOkM n4\aucft tbc condition of “Abl rejoined Xapolcoii, Etmhng, "1 Inoj* 
i&:ip6yc for apes ' ' ibc mewing of Ilm soar iierfoctly v/ell It waa 

- It is Cb'“stwni{y‘ alone ■whicb f tnmys import* cm'cd bv tvn leo bnllct v/bicli I luirlod at hii! 
Mice upon cr<b iitdniiCual bfi', and ivlueb inroMs bead JJid liiin enter.” 

tbc appwcfel ttisiiiliuci of ti*no vfitb tbo etib- nio poor msui made bis oppsamnee, and iin- 
icntifs of eiemit}. It js, iaiit'cd, jstnnco tbj*t , mediately obtained from Napoleon every thing 
^blsbalwni, grJidnatinf^ at tbc «dieolH of mi dclity j tb,it he rcqiK<t''d 

*00 ofwfif. should iiate eliprii-bed •’o imichtf At wio time tbo student? ct IJiicnnogot up 
Irespintcf luinmaitr, nn^ tbo'ild bnva formed a prii ale theatre fo’' tbcir entert uumciit Tno 
Ijoahy jiJ‘t raucepJiO’is of right and r.rong rife of the porter of tbc school, who sold tbo 
’ ft L*, ridceo, st'augc that, surrounded by ao^ boys cake? and apples, pro'ented herself at tbo 
Bssift rflnieatiP^ to rntlrfe him to voluptuoa? , door of tbc theatre to obtain ndmi>.«ion to *>00 
mralgcaccaad vslwiliardonn^nt, be slio.ild bate i the play of the " DentU of Cawar.’ ? hicli v ns to 
trtaired a ebameter «o itmuf avinibly cimenor, be performed that esciung Napoleon s son«c of 
ifl ail ircnl iconb to that of r.m'lj nli the' decorum wn? «‘iocked at tbo idea of the prt'enc" 
crowned beafia tebo occup’cd I' C tbrwncs around 1 uf a female among such a bo'st of ? onng men, 
Isiai. land bo indigiuutiy cxclntined, m clnraetcn-tic 

Tlie winter o*' IjPI was one of onn«Hnl 1 bmptinge, “Kcinove tbet worn in, who brings 
M\t.dty Large qi wlStit? of snow fall, wIikIi hero the license of cum|ts *' 
fO cotnpkteU idoeked up the w>i'Ks tbnl the Nnj*olcon reui.'imd in the school at Pirieniic 
j*ndd.ts at f.rtcnrio could find • • ibttlo nmii«e~! for die years, from ITTO till I7SI Ills vioatioui 
’Wicai wjvboTrt doors Nnpolc.~’„ proposed tlm, to j were u*«aWy rpent in Cornea Do was emlm- 
bcgutltt the 'rcary bours Ui^y should trert an' finiticnlh nttaclusl to hi? native i?'nud, and cn- 
«jei rive fcTtibrn'iioi i»f * 1.0 .V, rvjlb inlrrach-|yo?cd exceedingly ninblnig oicr It? mounimis 
tnents slid bari m*, pnr.ipct*. mvcbn?. tn.d born- } and tUrotigh its ? alb? ?, nt4ti hstcning at Immole 
work? Ho Ind jtwlicd t1 0 tuotice of fortificn- fin. rides to tboso trtdiiion? of Moloiiee nnd enme 
lion With tbo i tK.o‘t diligeiu'e, nue, nr dtr bis wilb nhicb every peasant was familiar Hern* 
sap in.ntci.deuee, tbc w<-rU? ■were concrisci nnd a {rrcit ndmirer of Pioli, tbc fnond of hi-, ratber 
fevetrvil ecconbhg to the slrklest nils? of art and |bob"ro of Corsica At Bnemie tbo Mn 
^ ho 4 tC)W''r of bi* intud now di«plin cd itself dent? were invited to dine, by turn?, a ith the 
KooaotbonjJit of qus'.ioinng'the omboriiy of j pniitlpal of tbo school One dm, when Nn- 
Xftpekon lie planned nan din'ctcd, wlulo ajpalecn was at the table, ono of the jaefessor?, 
bwn<l*td bu«y batiUR, witbunq'iCiiiomngatncnly,’ Liiowing hi? young pupils admiration ti.r I’aoli, 
obeyed bis V* ilk “Ibc wort* rapidly rose, and BpoIvcdiir-'sptctfulJy ofthndi tingin«bid gineril, 

*' la Jiieh perfpcilnn of sciri’ct r? to attract crov.ds tint bo miglit tram thi «cn?it)\c iad Nupolcnn. 

' of Uio iiibabitMita of llrienno to Inspect tlim. promptly nnd cnergctnnlly replied, “ P u>!i, sir, 
Nap-'kott divided tbc K.bool in'o two armies, ono v a? a great mim , be loved bis countiy , and 1 
Ulng intru'lad with tut* dtfence of tba works, never slmll forgive tny father for conscuring to 
while the other compos<*d the boat of Uic be- tbc nnioi ^f'kraca with I'mico He ought to 
Hcgfiie Ilo look noon iumself the comniand Imo folli.woarAoif6 fortune?, and to have inllcn 
of both bodic?, now bending tbo besiegers in wltli him ” 

the despe-rate aandt, and now animating tbo r.aoh, who, npon tbc conquest of Corsica, had 
bc?ieg-’d to nn equally vigorous defence For fle>l to Knglnnd, was afterwards penmttod to 
sovorol wcolji this mimio waif ire continued, return to bis native island Nnimleon, tbougli 
during wbicb time many revero vounds were in years but a boy, was m inmil a full giowu 
received on cicb eidc in tiic beat of tbo battle, man He sought the acqunmtunco of Paob, and 
when (bo ballots of snow r ere flying tbiok and they became intrayito fuend? The veteran 
fa‘t, one of H»c subordinate oPiccrs, venturing general and tbc mnily boy took many cxeur- 
to dteobey tlie commands of bis general, Nape- tions together over the island, nnd Puoll pomlcd ^ 
Icon felled bim to tbc earth, inflicting a wound out to bis nitcn»cly -interested ^companion the 
- wbicb bft ft sear for bfc bolds vvbero smignmitry battles bad been fought, 

In justico to Napoleon, it mu*t bo related, and tbo positioes which the little nrinv ofCor- 
tbatvben be bad attained the bigbcst pitch of sicam? bed occupied in the struggle for indo* 
^andtnr, tliis nufortnnatc fchooTboy , who bad pondonce The energy nnd dcci&iou of obnMctor ■ 
tuns experienced the ngonr of Napoleon's naih display cd by Napoleon produced snob pn im- 
tary discipline, sought to obtain an oiidienco prcssion upon the mind of (hi? illiisirior? man, * 
Uith the Emperor Calamities bad darkened tbatlic at once excimiued, **01i Napoleon! yon 
the path of the nnfortuimto man, nnd bo v/as do not at all resemble the modems You belong 

- in pov'crty 'and obscurity Napoleon, not im only to the licro'cs of Plutarch ’’ 

niciliatviy*^rcc'ilbng Ins immc to mind, inquired 'I’lcliegru, who uftcrvverdsboeanic so celebrated" 
if the applicant could designate some incident as tbo conqueror of Holland, and vvlio enmo to 
of boyhood which would bring him to biE rccol- soTnelancboly a death, was a "member of the 
VaciiDn _ sobool at Bnenno at: the same time with Nopo 


& 
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Jeon Being several years older than the j oung 
Corsican, he instrncted him in mathematics 1 he 
commanding talents and hrm olmraoter oF his 
piipil deeply impressed the mind of Pichegru 
Many years after, when Napoleon was rising 
rnpicUy to power, the Bourbons proposed to 
Pichegm, who had espoused the Royalist cause, 
to sound Napoleon, and ascertain if he could bo 
Durchased to advocate their claims 
“ It will bo but lost time to attempt it,’’ said 
Pichcgru, “I knew him m Ins youth His 
character is inflexible He has taken his side, 
and he will not change it ” 

His character for hononr and mtegnty ever 
stood very high At Brienne he was a great 
favourite with the younger boys, whoso rights 
he defended against the invasions of the older j 
The indignation which Napoleon felt at thisj 
time, in view of the arrogance of the young j 
nobility, produced an impres-«on upon Ins cha- 
neter, the traces of which neier passed away | 
When his nllianco with the royal house of Austria 
was proposed, the Emperor Francis, whom Na- 1 
poleon very irreverently called an “ old granny,’’ 
was extremely anxious to prove the illustrious ! 
descent of his prospective son-in law | 

He accordingly employed jnnuy persons to 
make rosenrehes among' the records of gcnc- 
alogy, to trace out the grandenr of his ancestral 
line Napoleon xefused to haio the account 
published, remarking, “I had rather be the 
descendant of an honest man than of any potty 
f tyrant of Italy I wish my nobility to com 
J mcnee with myself, and to dem'e all my titles 
' from the French people J. am the Rodolph of 
, Hnpshiirg of my family My patent ofuohihty 
dates from the battle of Montenotte 
' Upon the occasion of this raomage, the Pope, 
in order to render the pedigree of Napoleon 
more lUostnons, proposed the canonization of 
a poor monk, by the name of Bonaparte, who 
for centuries had been quietly reposing in liis 
graio “Holy Father I” exclaimed l^polcon, 
“ 1 beseech you, spare mo the ndicule of that 
step You being in my power, nil the world 
will say that I forced yon to create n saint out 
of my fimily” To somo'remonstranccs which 
, were made against tins mnmsge, Napoleon 
, coolly replied, "I certainly should no enter 
' into 'this alliance if I were not aworo of tlie 
I origin of Mona Louisa being equally as noble os 
1 my own ’’ 

Still Napoleon was by no means regardless 
of that mystenons influence which lUnstnous 
descent maarmbly exerts over tlie human mmd 
Thrpngh his life oneaian trace the struggle of 
thrso confhcling sentiments. The marshals of 
France, and the distmguishcd generals who sur* 
rounded his throne, were raised from the rank 
and file of the army by their own ment, but he, 
^vorced his faithfm Josephine, and married n I 


1 Itntloliili of Hop'ibiirf was n acntlcmnn wno, by his } 
own energies, had elevated hlinscir to the imperial I 
throne of fcrmniiy, and became the fonndtr of tlie I 
house of ilapsbiu'g He was tlie awttor to whom i 
tti ^lulriaa Jclogs looked back with the loIUcst prtde * 


daughter of the Caisnrs, that by an fllnstrions 
alhnnce bo might avail himself of this muvcrsal 
and mnnte prejudice No jpower of reasoning 
can mduco one to look with tho same mtercst 
upon the child of Caisor and the child of the 
beggar ■ ' 

Near the close of Napoleon's career, while 
Europe m arms (vas crowding upon' him, the 
Emperor fonnd himself in desperato-aad hope- 
less conflict on that very plam at Briemie whore 
in chOdhood he had reared lus fortificabou of 
snow Ho soughl; an interview with tne old 
woman whom ho had ejected from tho theatre, 
and from whom ho bad often puroliased milk 
and fruit. 

“I>o you remember a hoy by the name of 
Bonaparte,” inquired Napoleon, '* who formerly 
attended this school 1” 

“ Yes, very well," was the answer 
“Did ho always pay yon for whot he 
bought?” 

“ Yes ” rephed the old woman, " and ho often 
compelled the other boys to pay when they 
wished to aefVand me ” 

“Perhaps k may have forgotten a fewSon%" 
said Napoleon, * njid here is a purse of gold to 
discharge any outstanding debt which may 
remain between us ’’ 


At this same time he pointed out to hio com- 
panion a tree, under which, with unbounded 
delight, he read, when a hoy, “Jerusalem 
Delivered," and where, m tho warm sninmer 
evenings, with indescnbahle luxury of emotion, 
he listened to the tolling of the bells on the 
distant village-church spires To such impres 
sions his sensibilities were pecnharly alive Tho 
monarch then turned away sadly from these 
reminiscences of childhood, to plunge, seeking 
death, into tho smoko and tlie carnage of lus 
lost and despamng conflicts ' 

It was a noble trait in the character of Napo- 
leon that, ID his day of power, he so generously 
rtimombered even tlio casual acquaintances of 
his ewly years lie ever wrote an exceedingly 
Illegible hand, as his impetuous and restless 
spint was such that he conid not drive his pen 
with snfTicient rapidity over his paper The 
poor amting-mnsier at Bnonne was in utter 
despair, end could do nothing with his pupil 
rears after, Napo’eon was sitting one day with 
Josephine, in bis cabinet at St Cloud, when a 
poor man, with a threadbare coat, was nsherod 
mto his presence Trembling before his former 
pupil, he announced himself as tho wntmir- 
mnstor of Bnenne, and solicited a pension from 
the Emperor Napoleon afleeted nngcr, and 
said— “Yes, yon wero my wnting-mastor, were 
yon? and a pretty ohiro^phist you made of 
me too Ask Josephine, there, what she thinks 
of my handwriting I” Tho Empress, with that 
amiable tact winch made her the most lovely of 
w omen, smilingly replied — ^ 

“I assure yon, sir, his letters ore nerfecilv 
delightful ” The Emperor Imighcd coiSmHv It 
tho well-timed compliment, and made the oU 
iniin comfortable for tho rest of lus days. 


i;D! j CHii^Dtioon youth, d 

111 the ofliU p^^fp''ri»y, Ptm'l nil tlioj Knpolcon, ljovc%cr, immodntcl} faw thit this 
tsret ef Kapolc'n ri!ni<'taher''d tbh poor | trnA b\ no mean? the tminini? rcqni->itcto prepare 
Co'i'eaa 'wwii’i x^ho xtns iJto imr'o of hS'jotHar^ for the toils and hardships of nar Ho 
infancy, and ‘"ttled upon her a pj'n'-io'i of n j addressed an energetic memorial to the govenior, 
thomarsd fn^'CA »-jpar Tisooph fir rdxani’ed [Wgitig the bam^htnent of tins eflcmmncy and 
in I'D', tlio good x. Oman xvaa detninind to rcc i TolnpiMon'inr'S'* from the militarx school. Ho 
.-1 * -.1.,-. I that the students shonld learn to groom 

their orm hordes, to dean tltcir nnnotir, and to 
perform pU those sen ices and to mure thcmsciTcs 
to Uio^e pnxntlons whidi nould prepare them foi 
l’'i" exposure and the t^ils of actual scmcc 
Ko incident m (he childhood or in tlie life of 
l^npoleon showi more dccisiiclj than this his 
cnprcctic, sdf-rel mt, commanding character 
*1 he Mt^dom, the firtitnde, and the lurcsight, not 
only of matnro jcar% but of Ibo mntnro jears of 
the* moil powerful intcllcch roro hero caflnbitcd 
'I he inih'an school which ho afterwards csta- 
Mi^hed at i'onfaincbleaa, and nlneh obtained 
ftieh \vorld-\ ide cclehnl}, was founded upon 
the model of this youthful mcmorml And one 
distinguishing can'o of the crtraordinary popu- 
Inntj nliicli Napoleon afterwanh secured nas to 
be ftiund m the fict that^ through hfe, ho called 
upon no one to encounter penL or to endnro 
hardshlpa nhidi he nas not perfectly ready 
himself to undergo. 

At Pans, the cloxntion of his dmneter, his 
naliring dciotion to dntx.his pccwliar conicr- 
sationaTcncrgv, and thcalmoat boundless infor- 
mation lie bad acquired, attracted much nttcntion 
Uis solitary and recluse habits, and his total 
rantofsympntli} with most of his fcllnn students 
in their ialei.eFs and in tliclr fn volons amusements, 
rcndc’-cd him far from pnpnhr with tho mnlutudc . 
Ills great stlpcriordy x\n», liowcxcr, nmvorsallyl 

ftn nrAeSAfl An «n Itie *« k«l« 


her 'hills nnr*ilng, tji il.e eVsn of nlio^o cxalta- 
fion hr benrt to abaud'Sntl} sirred. \Vlih tbr 
cV-'^ ui'rie'wthe mnde n janmej lo Paris Tho 
/ taperor reec’vtd lur me 't hladly, and trai.*- 
jfortedtbo l.air> sromnn hou'c ngim nitb her 
pen*I(ja doWtd 

la one ofNapelcon’s compcMlioR cscrcls’s itt 
Brjenue, ho jnxo n'l cr freo ntt^ntiec to his 
republican tcntinenls, rnd condeUiUrd the mn- 
- curt of the toibI TtoiIv. The proffcsor of 
rhclono mb 'hrd' ihoyonng TepublUa'i fpierclv 
for the ofTcncr e pn«'a,''e, nr. 1. to rdd to the 
stUinty of the mhul'e, compelled bit ’ to throw 
the pnser into the lire. Long nflcrwnrds, the 
pnifesjOT ras coatisiif j defl to tittc"d n lex ca of 
l!,e First Cous'il, torcccTxe K'‘pt)!coVs younger 
bmilwr ileroTOc as n papii Nujinleon rcccircd 
him With great 1- itnlupK, bet, nt tbe clo«c of the 
hnMne*s ven goi'i-hamonredlr reminded lam 
tlrt times nsre son con* dcwbly cinnged *incc 
the biTring o *t1 ••I paper 

lie bad jn«t eutcrca hi' lif cetilh j car wlicit 
ho was promoted lo llm roilittry ’rUiool nt 
l*on* AnntiaU3 , thret of tb' best scholars from 
Citeh of tlio twelve proMnci'il roiHiiry schools of 
Prarce were promoted to the military sdiool nt 
Pan* Th's ppotnoiioa, rt the earliest possible 
period In rluch his age would alloxv his admis- 
sion, shows tho high mtih., an a sclmlur, which 
Knpolcon hnd attained TliC records of the 
Miti*icrof W’nr contain the following interesting 
entry 

" btete^of the hm,g*8 scholars chgiWo to enter 
into «ervice, or to pu*s to the school nt Pnns 
MonMcnr dc Boiinpnrte (Napoleon), bom ISlli 
of August, ITfi't ; m bcig’it live feet six and n 
half inches ; 1ms finished his fourth seusun , of 
a good copstituMon, bealtli cxeelknt, clmricter 
mild, honest, and griittful , conduct exemplary , 
hrs al vujs distinguished him'clf bj appheution 
to mathematics , understands lilstory and geo- 
grapby tolerably well; is mdifilrcntly akiUcd in 
merc’y ornamental studie*, and in Latin, in 
which ho Ins only finished bis fourth course , 
would make an excellent sudor, deserves to bo 
to the scliool nt Pans.” 

Tho military school nt Paris, which Napoleon 
BOW entered, was furnished with nil tho appli- 
ances of enstocrnticlnxnry It had been-founded 
tor the scions of tho nobility, who had been 
accuetnmed to evorv indulgence Each of the 
three hntidrcd young men assembled in tins 
rehobl li.'d a servant to groom his horse, to 
polish Ins weapons, to brush bis boots, and lo 
perform all other necessary menial services Tho 
cadet reposed on a luxurious bed, and was fed 
With snmptnous uuands There are few lads of 
fifteen who would not have been delighted with 
tho dignity, the case, and the independence of the 
•tylooflivnig, ' 


rccogiiised Ho pressed on in Ins studies w itb ns' 
much vehemence os if ho had been forewarned 
of the cxtruonlinarv career before him, and that 
but a fev months were left m winch to garner 
up those stores of knovvlcdgo with winch ho was 
to remodel the institutions of Europe, and almost 
change tho fam of tho world 

About tins time ho wps at Marseilles on some 
day of public fcstiv ity. A largo number of young 
gentlemen and ladies were amusing tberasohes 
witli dancing Napoleon was rallied upon Ins 
want of gallantry in declining to participate in 
tho amnsements of the evening Ho replied, "Itl 
u not by ploying and doncmg that a mm is toi 
be formed” Indeed, Iio never, from clnldbood,^ 
took any pleasure m fosbionablo dissipation He 
bad not a very liigli opinion of men nnd women 
in general Ho was perfectly willing to provide 
nmusomenfs which ho thought adapted to the 
capacities oftlio masenhno and fommino minions 
flitting about tlio court, bnt his own expanded 
mind was so engrossed with vast projects of 
utility nnd renown, that ho found no momenta to 
spare in cards and billiards, nnd hc was at the - 
furthest possible remove from what may be called 
a lady’s man. 

On one occasion, n mathematical problem of 
great difllcuUy having been proposed to the class, 
Napoleon, in order to solve it, sedudod himself in 
his room for seventy-two hours , and be solved ' 
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die problem This cstraorduiary Faculty of dmscr, and cultualca uis connacucc Tapolcon' 

I intcnsb and continuous exertion, both of mind In later years did not forget tliis^kuiujess, and 
land body, was his distinguishing chariclonstic mony.years after, upon the death of the professor, 
f through hfe Napoleon did not blunder info settled a very handsome pension upon Ins uidow 
^renown. His triumphs were not casualties, Napoleon, os the result of- tins examination, waS 
his achievements were not accidents, his grand appointed a second houtciiahl in n^rcgimcntof 
conceptions were not the brdliant flashes of artillery. He was exceedingly gratided.u be<' 
unthinking and unpremeditated genius Never commgthus early m lifeanoTicermtbenrmy 
did man prepare the way for greatness by more To^n boy of sixteen it mustJiave appeared tbe 
untiring devotion to the.aequisition of all -useful attamment df a \cry high degree of human 
knowledge, and to the attainment of the highest grandeur, , ^ - 

possible degree of mental disciphne • That he That evening, arraj cd in his new uniform, 
possessed native powers of mind of cxtraordinaiy with' epai^ts and the enormous boots which at 
vigour IS true, but tliose powers were expanded that time^were worn by the artillery, in an 
. and energized by herculean study" His mighty exuberant ^ow of spmis, he called •uppu'-a; 

I geniut impelled him to the sacriflce of every female fnend, Mdlle Peinon, ul.o ullciniiids 
^ indulgence and to sleeple'is toil '' heedme Duchess^ of A hr mtes, and'^who was 

The vigour of Napoleon’s mind, so conspionous regarded ns one V the mos*^ bnihant stars of 
an com eraatiou, was -equally remarkable ,m his the' imperial court A younger sister of this 
exercises In composition. His professor of Bellas- lady, who had just returned from a, boarding-. 
^ Lettres remarked that Napoleon's 'amplifications school, was so much struck with (he comical 
’ ever reminded him of “ flaming missiles ejected appearance of Napoleon, u hose fcmiuiue propor- 
from a \olcano” W'hile in the nulitniy school at tions so little accorded with his military 'ccstume^ 
Pans, the AbbA Raynal became so forcibly im- that she burAt into au immoderate fit of laughter, 
pressed with his astonishuig mental acqmrcmcnts, declaring that he resembled nothing so much as 
and the extent of his capacities, that ho frequently “ Puss m Boots ” The raillery « as tdb just not 
mvatod him, though Napoleon was then but a to be felt Napoleon stru^led against liis sensed 
lad of sixteen, to breakfast at his table with other of mortification, and poon regamed accus 
- ,illasinous guests His mmd was at that time tomed cqnaiumil)‘ A few days after, to prove 
/ characterized by great logical accuracy, united, that ho ebenshed no rancorous rocollcctions of 
1 tbo most Tirilhant powers' of masenhne ^leoceurronoe, ho presented the mirthful maiden 
imagination His tonversatiou—lacomf, graphic,- with an elegantly bound copy of “Puss in’" 
oraonlat—arrested every mind Had the vicis; Boots ” 

situdes of life so ordered ks lot, be would un- Napoleon soon, exulting in bis ncv^'comnus * 
doubtodly have been as.distiu^isbed in the sion, repaired to Valence to join his rpgimont 
walks of literature and in the halls of science ns flis excessive devotion to study had impeded the 
'he became in the field and in the cabinet That full dev elopment of his physical frame Though, 
he was one of the profoundcst of thinkers, nil exceedingly thin nnd fragile m figure, theio 
admit, nnd his eloquent proclamations resounded a girlish gracefulness and benuf j m his form 
through Europe, rousing tho-ftirmy to almost a nnd las noble brow and piercing eye attracted 
phrensy of enthusiasm, and'clectrifying alike the attention and commanded respect One of the 
, peasant nnd the prince. Napoleon had that roost distinguished ladies of tho place, Madame 
- comprehensive genius which would have been de Coloinbier, bccamo much interested m ,tiio 
^ . pre eminent in any pursuit to which ho had young Iioutonnnt, nnd ho was frequently inwtod 
devoted (ho energies of Ins mind' Great ns wore to her house He was there introduced to much 
his nuhtary victories, they were by no means mtclligent and genteel society In after hfe ho 
the greatest of his achievements . ^ frequently spoke with gratitude of the ndvan- 

In September, 1785, Nnpoloon, then hut six- tages ho derived from this early introduction to 
teen years of age, was examined to receive nn relined and polished associates Napoleon formed 
appomtment m ^tho nrmy Thd mathematical a strong attachment for a daughter of Madame 
branch of the examination was conducted by the do Colombier, n voung lady ot about ks own 
celebrated La Place Napoleon passed the ordeal age, nnd possessed of many accomphsliments 
tnnmphnntly In history ho had many very They frequently enjoyed morning and evening, 
extensive attainments. His proclamations, ks rumbles through the pleasant iinllvS m the 
public uddrastes, ks private conferences wrth lus environs bf Valence r 

ministers m his cabinet, all attest tbo pkloso- Napoleon snbsoqncnth, spenki-jg of this 
pineal discnminationwith which ho had pondered youthful attachment, said, “ \Vc wero tiie most 
the records of the past, nnd had studied the causes innocent creatures imaginable Vo contrived 
of the nse nnd fall of empires At tho dose of short interviews together 1 well remember one 
his examination in history , tho kstoiacal pro- i kch took place on a midnimmcr s moTuitiff 
fessoiy Monsieur Kcruglion, wrote opposite to the just as the Imlit began to dawn It will scarcely 
signature of Napoleon, “ A Corsican by dinractcr b^crodited that all our felicity consisted in eating 
and by birth This y otmg man wall distinguish chKnos together ’’ Tho vicissitudes of Ufa soon “ 
himself In the world, if faionrcd by fortune.” s^aroted these young friends from each other. 
This professor ras very strongly nftachod to nnd they met not again for ton years Napoleon 
hu-bnlliont pupil He often invited km to then Emneror of France was with a magwifioen* 
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retmne, pussuJg tliroogli Lyons, when tins The Academy at Lyons offered a pnro for 
" foimg lady, who had smeo "been tnamed, and the best dissertation upon the question, “ Wiat 
rdio bad cncountcxcd -many misfortands with arc tlio institutions most likely to coutnbuto to 
tome ditnculty gained access to him, environed human happiness ?’’ Napoleon n rote upon the 
v«s ho was wiih the etiquette of royalty. Nnpo- subject, and though there were many compoti- 
Jton instantly recognised his former friend, nnd tors, the prize was awarded to him Many years 
inquired iamutclv jrespecting "all bet joys nnd afterwards, when seated upon the throne, his 
'gnefe He immediately assigned to her hush'vnd minister Talleyrand sent a counor to Lyons, 
a post whidi secured tor him an ample compo- and obtained the manuscript Thinking it 
tenco, and conrerred upon her the situation of a would please the Emperor, he one day, when 
maid of honour to one of his sisters they were alone, put the essay into Napoleon’s 

From Valence Napoleon w cut to Lyons, having hands, asking him if ho know the author Na- 
been ordered with his regiment to that place, in poleon, immediately recogiii&,ng the writing, 
consequence of some uisturbancc which had tlircw it into the uhmes, saying, at the same 
broken ont Uicrc IIis pay as lieutenant uas time, that it was a boyish production, full of 
quite "inadequate to support him m the rank of visionary' and impracticable schemes Ho also, 

« gentleman " His 'widowed mother, witli six in tlioso houre of unceasing study, wrote a 
tbildren yoimgoi than Napoleon, who was then history of Corsica, winch he was preparing to 
bttt^seventecn years of age, was' quite unable to publish, when tho nsing storms of the times led 
jsupply him with funds This pecuniar v embar- him to lay aside the pen for the sword. 
iu*isinent often exposed the high-spirited yonlig Two great parties, the Royahsts and the Ro- 
officor to the keenest mortification Itdidnot^ publicans, were now thiongbonfc France con- 
_ however, m the shghtest degree impair his ciipr- tending for the supremacy Napoleon joined 
gits or weaken lus conSdcnce'intliat pccnhnr the Republican side Most of the officer!) m the 
c^cionmcss which, from childhood he had army , being sons of tho old uohihty, were of the 
thonshed, that ho was endowed with extra- opposite party, and this made him veiy unpnpu- 
' ordinliry powers, and' taat he was-hom to an lar with them He, however, with gre it hrm- 
* exalted destiny. He ’secluded hfmself from his ncs«, boldly avowed his sentiments, and eagerly 
hrothcr officers, and, keeping aloof from all the watched tho progress of those events which he 
haunts of amusement and dissipationi cloistered thought would open to him a caroi r of fame and 
himself m his study, and with indcffitigahlo fortune Ho still continued to prosecute Ins 

■ energy devoted himself anew to the acquisition studies wifli untiring dil gcnce He was, at this 
of knowledge,' laving up those inexhaustible period of bis life, considered ptoud, haughty, 

) stores of inlorraation and gaining that mental and irascible, though he was loved with great 
discipline which proved of snob incaloulahlo entliusiasin" by tho few whose friendship he 
hdvanfage to him in 'the bnllmnt career upon chose to cultivate. His friends appreciated his ' 
irhiohbc subsequently entered - ’ distinguished character and attainments, nnd 

While at Lyons, Napoleon, friendless nnd poor, predicted his fnturo eminence His remarkable 
was taken sick He had a small room in tho logical nocurncy of mind, bis lucid and energetic 
altie of a hotel,- where, adonc, he lingered expressions. Ins "immense information upon all 
through the weary hours of languor and pain points of lustory, and upon every subject of 

■ A Inny from vtenev a, visiting some friends at practical importance, his extensive scientific atl 
Lyons, happened to Icnrh that a young officer tainments, and his thorough accomplishments aS 
Vi as sick in tho hotel , She could only ascertain an officer, rendered him an object of gerierm^ 
respecting him that he was quite young, that observation, nnd .secured for him -tho respect 
his name vvns Bonaparte — then an 'unknown oven of the idlers who disliked his unsocial*' 
Dame — and that his purse was very scantily pro- habits 

vided Her benevolent feelings impelled her to About this time; in consequonoe of some popu- 
his bedaidc Sho immediately felo tho fasolna- lar tumults at Auxonue, Napoleon, with his 
tiott with which ‘Napoleon could over charm regiment, was ordered to that place He, with*- 
tho-e who approached him. With unremitting" some subnltern officers, was -quartered at the 
kindness she nursed him, nnd "had the gratifica- house of a barber, Napoleon, as usual, im 
kon of teeing him so far restored as to he able med atoly when off duty, cloistered himself ir ' 
to room lus regiment Napoleon took his leave his room vritli bis law books, liis sucutific 
of the heaevolcnt lady with many expressions treatises, his histones, and' his mathematics. , 
of gratitude' for tho kindness ho had .expo- His nssooiale officers loitered through the list-' 
rieuccd. - ' ' - less days, coquetting with tlie pretty wife of the 

After.the lnp«o of years, when Napoleon had barber, smoking cigars" m the shop, and hsten- 
beon- crowned Emperor, he received a letter ing to^the petty gossip of tho place The barber’s 
&3in (this ladjj congratulating him upon the wife was^ quite annojed at" receiving no ntten- ' 
emiiicn'co ho had nttamed, and informing him tions from tho handsome, distinguished, but im* 
that disastrous tlav s'had darkened around her gallant young lieutenant She accordinglv dis* ' 
Napoleon immediately? rctiuned an answer, con- lilied him oxceodingly. A few years after, as* 
tainingl0,000f , anti expressing tlie most friendly Napoleon, then commander of the army bfltely, 

■ assuranoes of Ins immediate attentions to any was on his way to Marengo, ho passed through . 
ffivounshe might in future soht It ' ' Auxonne. > He stopped ^it'the door of the bar- 
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ber's sliop, Rnd asked Ins former hostess if she 
remembered a joung officer by tbo name of 
Bonaparte wbo ■aas once quartered m ber 
family “ Indeed I do ’ -was the pettish reply, 
“ and a very disagreeable inmate he was Ho 
was iilwajs cither shut up in his room or, if he 
walked out, he never condescended to speak to 
anyone” “Alil my good woman,” Napoleon 
rejomed, •* had I passed my time ns jou wished 
to have me, 1 should not nowhaie been in com- 
mand of the army of Italy ” 

The higher nobility and most of the officers 
in the army were in favonr of Royalty The 
common soldiers and the great moss of the 
people u ere advocates of Republicanism Napo- 
leon’s fearless avowal, under nil circumstances, of 
his hostility to monarchy and his approi ol of 
popular libcrt} often exposed lum to serious cm 
barrassments He has himself given a very 
gloning account of an interview at one of the 
lasliionablc residences at Auxonne, where he 
had been invited to meet an aristocratic circle 
The Revolution w as just breaking out in all its 
terror, and the excitement was intense throngh- 
out France In the course of conversation, Na- 
poleon gave free utterance to his sentiments 
They all instantly assailed him gentlemen and 
ladies pell-mell Napoleon was not a man to 
retreat His condensed sentences fell like hot 
shot among the crowd of antagonists who sur- 
rounded him Tlie hatUo waved warmer and 
warmer There w as no one to utter a word in 
favour of Napoleon He was a joniig man of 
twentj, surrounded by veteran generals and dis- 
tinguished nobles Like Wellington at Water- 
loo, ho was wishing that same “Bluolier or 
night were come” Suddenly the door was 
opened, and Uic major of the city was an- 
nounced Napoleon began to flatter himself that 
a resene was at hand, when the little great man, 
m pompons dignitv, joined the assailants, and 
helabonrcd the young officer at baj more merm- 
losslj -than all tlic rest At last the lady of the 
house took compassion upon her dcfoncclcss 
guest, and interposed to shield him from the 
blows -a Inch he was receiving in the unequal 
contest 

One evening, in the year 1790, there was a 
very biiUmnt pavtv in the drawing-rooms of M 
Neckar, the cckhratcd financier The Bastille 
had jnst been demohshed The people, exulting 
in newly found power, and ^ dimly discerning 
long-dcfmuded rights, were trampling beneath 
lliclr foot, indiscriminatclv, all institutions, gjod 
and bad, upon which ages had Jlcft tlicir sane 
tion The gay and fickle Parisians, notwith- 
standing the portentous approacliings of a storm, 
the most fearful earth has ever witnessed, wore 
pleased with the change, and with reckless curi- 
osity awaited the ri suit of the appalling pheno- 
monon exhibited around them Alnnj of tho 
higher nobility, terrified at the violence, daily 
growing more rcsutlcss and extended, had sought 
personal safely m emigration The tone of so- 
cioty m tlie ractropolis had, however become 
decidedly improved by the greater comminghng, 


in all the large parQcs, of men eminent in 
talents and m pubhc semc-es, as well as of 
those illustnons m -rank 

Tho entertainments given by M Neoknr, em- 
bellished by tho ptbsence, as tlie presiding genius, 
of his distinguished daughter; Madame de Stael,* 
were brilliant in the extreme, assemhlmg all the 
noted gentlemen and ladies of thez-metropolis. 
On the occasion to which we refer, tho mag- 
nificent saloon was filled -with men who had 
attained the highest dmnience in literature and 
science, or who, in those troubled times; had 
ascended to posts of mfiuonce and honour in the 
state Mirabeau was there,* with liis lolly brow 
and thunder tones, proud of his very nghness. 
TaUoyrand* moved miyesticolly through the 
balls, conspicnons for his'^gantio proportions 
and courtly beanng La Fayette, rendered 
glorious as tho friend of George Washington, 
and his compninon m arms, had gathered around 
him a group of congenial spirits In tho em- 
brasure of a window sat Madame do Stael By 
tho hnlhance of her conversational powers she 
had attracted to her side St Just, who after- 
wards obtained such sangumary notoriety , Malss- 
licrbes, the eloquent nnd intrepid advocate of 
royalty, Lalande, tho venerable astronomer, 
Marmontel and Lagrange, illnstrious mathema- 
ticians, and others, whoso fame was circnlating 
through Europe 

In one comer stood the celebrated Alfion, 
reciting with almost maniacal gesticulation bis 
own poetry to a group of ladies Tho grave 


* Napoleon, at St Helena, gave tho following graphic 
and most dlaciiminntliig aketeh of tho character ol 
Mndame de Stael — “ SIic was a w omnn of considerable 
talent and great ambition, but to extremely intriguing 
and resUOss, as to give rise to the observation tliv she 
monld throw her friends into tho sea that, at tho mo 
ment of drowning, she might Iiavo an opportnnily ol 
saving tlicm Short!; after my rctnm from the con- 
quest of Italy, I was accosted bj her in n l-irgo com- 
pany, tliongb at that tlmo I avoided going out mnch 
in pabilc Sho followed mo everywhere, and stuck so 
close that I could not shako her off At last sho asked 
mo, * Who Is at tills moment tlio first woman bi tho 
world? intending to pay a compliment to me, nnd 
thinking that 1 would return IL I looked at her, and 
replied, ‘She, madame, who iiaa homo tho greatest 
number of children, on answer which greatly confused 
her From IWb hour sho becotno tho unrclentlntf 
cuemy of Kupolcon 

* “Few peraons,'* said Mirahcan, •‘comprehend tho 

po^\ cr cf jn> ugWncss “ If > on ould form an Idea oi 
my ho vrroio to n lady nho had neicr seen 

him ” yon must imagine a tiger who has li'-d tlie small- 

of Mirnbenn," says Sydney Smith, 
"shonld embrace all the tal nts and all tho vices, every 
merit nnd every defect, cveij glory and every disgrace 
He -w-is student, volnptu-vry, soldier, prisoner, outlier, 
diplomatist, exile, pauper, courtier, dcmocint, orator, 
Etatesmnn, traitor He has seen more, suffered monv 
learned more, fid t more, done more, tlinn any man of 
Ills own or anj other age " 

s Tulle; rvntl, one of the moat distliipnlslied dmlo- 
matlsts, -was afterwards elevated by tho Emperor No 
poleoti to bo Qrand Chamberlain of tho Einplreu He 
WHS celebrated for Ids Witticisms One day ki'rabeau 
was recounting tlie qualities which, in tlwiso difitetdt 
times, one ahoald powess to bo mlahtcr of state He 
was cvidciifly describing ids own cbnnictcr,wlicn, to tbo 
great mirth of oil present, TaUe;mnd archly interraptod 
him with the inquiry, "//e sAoufd alto te jntltd uUh Ms 
* tma>l pox, thtuld he not T 
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tiid. philosopbfeal Neekar iras the centre of Who is that young man ^rho thus suddenly 
mother group of careworn statesmen dis- has gathered such a group around him?” the 
rosBing the rismg penb the times. It was proud Alficn condescended to ask of the AbM 
so assemblage or aU which -Pans could ndord Da>nal 

of bnluance in nuk, tdent, or station About *‘Ho is,” replied the Abbe, *‘a protigi 
tbo'middle of the evening, Josepbino, the beau- of mine, and a young man of very extraordinary 
tifnl, but then neglected, wifo of hf Bcanharnais, talent Hois very industrious, well read, and 
vjs announced, accompanied by her little son has remarkable attainments in history, matho- 
Engeno Madame do Genlis soon made her matics, and all military science.” 
appeaitmcc, attemded by tbo brother of tho hGrabean came stalking aiross the room, lured 
Emg , and, conscious of her intellectual dignity, by cnriosity to see what eou.d be the source of 
floated through that sea of brilhanco, recog- the goneral attraction. 

nised whenever she approached by tho abnn- “ Come here, come here 1 ’ said Madame de 
'dance of perfumery which her dress exhaled. Sfaol, with a smile , and in an undertone, We 
Madame Campan, tho fnend and companion of bavo found a little great man, I will introduce 
Mane Antomettc, and other ladies and gentle- him to yon, for 1 know that you aro fond of men 
men of the Court were introdnccd, and this of genius ” 

party now consisted of a truly remarkable Mirabcan very gracionsly shook hands with 
assetnhlago, of distmguislicd men and women Napoleon, and entered into conversation with the 
Patinan gaictv seem^ to banish all thonghts untitled young m.in without assuming any airs of 
of the troubles of the times, and tbo hours were superiority A group of distinguished men were 
surrendered to unrestrained hilarity Servants gathered round them, and the conveirsation be- 
were'ghiling through the throng, hcnnng a pro- came in some degree general The Bishop of 
fusion of TLfreshmotits, consistmg cf delicacies Autnn commeuded Fox and Sheridan for having 
gatheied from all quarters of tho globe ai.sertcd that the French army, by refusing to 

As the hour of midnight approached there was obey the orders of their snpeiiors to fire upon 
alnllin tho bnzz of conversation, and Ibc gnosts tbc popuUce, bad set a glorious example to all 
, gathered m silent groups to listen to a musical the armies of Europe , because, by eo doing, 
entertmnmcnt Madame de StaSl look hor scat tbey bad shown that men by becoming soldiers 
'«t the piano, while Josephine prepared to did not ccaso to bo citizens 
accompany her on the harp They both were “Excuse me, myloid,” exclaimed Napoleon, 
performejs of singular excellence, olid tbo u bole in tones of earnestness which anested general 
assembly Was bushed in expectation Just as attention, “ if I venture to interrupt you , but, 
they had commenced tho first notes of n charm* as I am an officer, I must cLiim tho piivilege of 
mg duet, the door of the saloon was thrown expressing my sentiments It is true that I am 
open, and two new guests entered the apart- very young, and it may appear presumptuous m 
went. The one was*an elderly gentleman, of me to address so many distinguished men , but 
very venerable aspect, and dressed in the ex- during the last three years I have paid intense 
trome of simplicity The other was a young attention to our political troubles Iseewithsor- 
mon, ve^ small, pale, and slender The elderly row the state of our country, and I w ill incur cen- 
gentleman was immediately recognised by all as sure rather than pass unnoticed principles winch 
the Abbd Eaynat, one of the most distingnislicd are not only unsound, butsubversiveof all govern 
pbilosophcTB of Franco , but no one knew the ment As much as any one I desire to see all 
pale, 'slender, fragile youth who accompanied abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped rights 
htm They both, that they might not inter- annulled Nay, aslamat thccomraencemeut of 
tupt the music, silently took seats near the my career, it will be my best policy as well as 
door As soon as tho performance was ended, my duty to support the progress of popular in- 
snd the ladies^ had received those complimctitb slitutions, and to promote icform in every branch 
which their skill and taste elicited, the Abb6 ap- of tho public administration But as in tho 
proached Madame de StaSl, accomp.inied by bis last twelve months I hive witnessed alarming 
Wng pnUgS, and introduced him as Monsieur popular disturbances, and have seen out best 
Napoleon Bonaparte Bonaparte 1 that name men divided into factions which threatened to 
jrtieli liaa gjmjQ the world, was then pie- be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe that now, 
Win and unknown, and upon its utterance many mm-eihan eiet, a stiict discipline in the army 
of the proud aristocrats in that assembly is absolutely necessary for tho safety of our 
shrugged their shoulders and turned contemp- constitutional government and for the main- 
tuonsly away to their conversation and amuse- tenance of order Nay, if our troops aie not 
mats. ^ , compelled unhesitatingly to obey the com- 

Aladamo do Stael bad almost an instinctive raands of the executive, wo shall bo exposed 
^rception of the presence of genius. Her atten- to the blind fury of democratic passions, which 
“'•’jwas mstantly arrested by the few remarks will render France the most miserable conntiy 
With which Napoleon addressed her They were on tho globe The Ministry may be, assured 
soon agagcil in very animated conversation that if the daily increasing arrogance of the 
JMephiue and several other ladies joined them Parisian mob is not repressed by a strong arm, 
the ^up grew larger and larger as the gentle- and social order ngidly maintained, we shall 
mOubeaan toaAthnr »rnntia tVio inn, 0 neincr mrnlA nfit. nnlv f.Viiq rftmLd. hilt, everv other citv m 
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Prance, fhrevn Into a state of, indescnbable 
anarchy, vhile the teal fnends of liberty, the 
enlightoned patriots now working for the best 
good of onr country, will sink beneath' a set of 
-dumagoguos, who, with lond outcries for free- 
dom on their tongues, will bo, in reality, bnt.a' 
horde of savages, worse than the Neros of old 
iThcso emphatic scntonces, uttered by Napo- 
leon with an air of anthonty which seemed 
natural to the youthful speaker, cansed a ~pro- ! 
found sensation For a moment there was a 
perfcut silcnco in the group, and every eye was 
riveted upon the pale and marble cheek oi NapO'‘ 
leon Ncckar and La Fayette listened with evi- 
dent nncosmcss to his bold and weighty senti- 
ments, as -if conscious of the perils which his 
words so forcibly portrayed. Mirahcan nodded 
once or twice significantly to Tallc 3 'rand, seeming 
thus to say, “That is exactly the truth '* Some 
turned upon their heels, exasperated -at this 
fearless avowal of hostility to democratic pro 
gross Alfien, One of the proudest., of ans 
tocrats, could hardly restrain his delight and 
gazed with amazement upon the intrepid yonng 
man 

“ Comlorcet,** says an eyewitness, “nearly 
made me ciy out by the squeezes which he gave 
my hand at every sentence uttered by the ^e, 
slender, and youthful speaker " - 
As soon as Napoleon had concluded, kfadame 
de Statl, turning to the Abh4 Haynal, cordially 
thanked him for having introduced her to the 
acquaintance of one cherishing news as a 
statesman so profoand and so essential to pre- 
sent emergencies Then turning to her father 
and bis colleagues she said, with her accustomed 
vair of dignity and authority, “Gentlemen, I 
hope that yon will heed the important truths 
that yon have now heard uttered ” The yonng 
Nipoleon, then but twenty-one years of age, 
thus suddenly became the most prominent indi- 
vidual in that whole a.S3smbly. Wlierevor 
be moved many ores followed him Ho had 
none of the airs of-a man of fashion He made 
no ailonipts at displays of gdlantry A peace- 
ful melancholy seemed to over shadow him aa he 
' passed -throiigh the glittering throng, without 
being m the slightest degree dazzled by its 
brilli iiscc The good old Abbe Raynnl appeared 
qnitc enraptured in w itnessing the triumph of his 
young yn ofA/# Soon after this, in September, 
1701 , Napoleon, then twenty two years of ago, 
on iiirlough viaitod his natn eland He had 

nlccntly been promoted to a first heatonaney 
Upon returning to the home of his childhood to 
spend a few months in rural leisure, the first 
cl>ie<.t of his attention was to prepare for him- 
self a study where ho could be secluded from all 
interruption For this purpose he selected 
room in the athc of tho house where bo would 
1) * removed from all the noiso of the family 
Here, with Ins boohs spread out before him, he 
pm^cd days' and nights of tho most incessant 
mental toil Ho sought no recreation , he 
Mldoro went out, he seldom saw any company i 
Had some guardian angel informed him of tboj 


immense drafts which fn the Intnrewere to bi 
made upon his mmdj^ he could not have’' eon ' 
Eecrated himself with more sleepless energy to'' 
prepare for the emei;gency The bfe of Napoleon 
presents the most' striking illustration of the 
truth of tho sentimont-;- i 

“'The heights hy great men reached and bypt | 
Wore not attaiuicd by suddonjlight, i 

But they, while tlieircommiiions slept, t , 

_ Were toOmg upward in the ntglit.'' ' ^ 

One clou^css morning, ynst after tho san had' 
nsen, he was sanntcring along by tho sea shore 
lirsolitary muaings, 'when he chanhed to meet. a 
brother olncer, ■who "‘reproached him wito bis 
unsocial habits, and urged him to indulge for. 
once in a pleasant excursion Napoleon who 
had for,Bome time been desirons of taking a 
survey of tho harbohr, and of examining 'some., 
heights upon the'opposite side of the gulf, whichj' 
in bis view, commanded tho town of -AyaeciOtV 
consented to the proposal, npoA the co'ndition 
that bis friend should accompany hinf upon the 
water They made a signal- to some sailors da 
board a'vessel riding at anchor dt some'dislanj^- 
from the -shore, and were soon in a boat pro- 
pelled by vigorous rowers Napoleon sealed 
himself at the stero, and taking from his pocket 
a hall of packthread, one end of which he had 
fastened npon the shore, commenced the accurate 
measurement of tho width 'of the gulf 'His 
companion feeling no interest in the survey, and 
seeking only listless pleasure, was not a little 
nnnoved in having his amusement thus con- 
verted into a study for which he had no iclish. 
When thiy arrived at the opposite side of tho 
bay Napoleon insisted npon climbing •' the 
heights Hegardlcss of the remonstrances of 
fais associate, who complained of hunger, and of 
absence from the warm breakfast which was la 
readiness for him, Napoleon persisted in explor- 
ing the ground 

Napoleon, in describing tho.sceiie siys“— 
A(y companion, quite uninterested in re- 
searches of this kind, begged me to desist - I 
strove to divert him, and to gam time to ac- 
complish my purpose, but appetite made him 

t caf, If I spoke to him oli 'tbe‘'wjdth of the 
ay~Le replied that he was hungry, and that 
liis^arro_breakfiist was cooling If I pointed 
out trim's chmch steeple 'or a bouse which I 
conid reach with my bomb shells, ho replied, 

* Yes, hut I have not breakfasted ’ At length, 
late in the morning, wo returned, but the friends 
with whom he was expecting to breakfwiti^ tirrd 
of the delay, bad finished their repast, so that 
on bis arrival ho found neither guests nor iban- 
qnot He resolved to be more camions in futuro 
as to tho companion he would choose, and the 
hour in which he wonid set out on an excursioD 
of pleasure ' > 

Subsequently tho English surmounted iheet 
very heights by a redoubt, and then Napoleon 
had occasion to avail hunsolf very efficiently »f 
tho knowledge acquired npon this occssiOB- 
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DAWMNa ghe/ltsiss. ' 

" tWl’cotH— MBKmnimous rorcneo— Attack upon tho 
^ 'Tuiloria*— Key to tlvo cJianctor ot Napoleon— 

^ - Foundation of ilio Atoericah KcpuMlo— Anecdotes 
. ' — Jntervew between Paoli and Napoleon— Mpo- : 
^ Icon taken prisoneT— PaOh and Utadamc LoUUa— ; 
Embarkation of tbo Boinparlofimily— The Kne- 
, huh conquer Corsica— loro of Napoleon for his 
island homo— Surrender of Toulon to EuRland— 

' Tlie French betdcjtc Toulon— Napoleon’s pUn for 
ftsuipfura— Hialiidopaitablo energy— Kcgwllcss 
' nesa of himsolf— Tho ‘volunteem— Junot— As^'anlt 
' and capture of Lttlle Citnnltai>-ETaci.ation of 
Tiinlon— lawlessness of tho soldiora— liihunian 
csscation— Ahoedote '• 

VTuit^UaTioleon was spending Ws few monttis 
furlouglun Corsica be dcioted,niany boura 
ererT^day to the> careful composition, otter tbe 
manner ofPIularcb, ot tbe Irecs of illustrious 
" Coracans Though be had made considerable 
progress in the work, it was lost in the subse- 
quont disorders of those times lie also estab 
' belied a debating club, composed of tbe several 
. officers in the army upou tbe island, to discuss 
the great political questions which were then 
'agitating Europe These subjects he studied 
^ with mo^l intense application In this club he 
' was a fremient speaker and obtuined much dis- 
tinction for- his argnmcntative and oratoiical 
“ powers Knpolcon at this timo warmlj espoused 
. the cause of popular liberty, tbougli most sternly 
hostile to lawless violence. As the reign Cf 
tenor began to throw jts gloom on Paris, and 
each day Ireught Us tidings 'of -Jacoliin oruolty 
iT'and carnage’, Kapoleon imbibed that intcrree 
haired ofanarchy which he ei or after manifested, 
and which no temptation could induce him to 
disguise One day he expressed hiraeelf lu the 
club so violently that m enemy, Sahcctti, re- 
ported b lu to tho goTcmiiicnt as a traitor Ho 
was .arrested, ‘taken to Pin*, and obiamed a 
Inuraphant acquittal 

Some years after, no had an opportunity to 
- 'revenge hitnsolf most magnanimously upon his 
enemy who bad thus meanly sought liis life, and 
^whom ho Could not but despise -SahcoUi, in 
mis tutnj'bi came obnoxious tO tho Jacobins, and 
was denounced as an outlnjv The ofUcors of 
^ police were in pur^it of him, and the guillotine 
' } wus p.Teuqns for his blood He ungeneionsly 
^ogut roncealment under the roof ot Modamo 
Permon, the mother of the young lady who had 
' ^ggeswd to Naiioleon the idea of “Puss in 
Boots ” Cy ihis act he evpOsc'l to tho most 
iinrament peril the lives of Madame Ptimon 
' ^d of al!^ tho incmbeis of her household 
"t^leon was on ~tcrms ' of familiar intimacy 
- With tbe family, and Sahcctti was cxlremoly ap- 
‘rehcnslve tlmt be might discover his retreat 
®d report him to the police Madame Permon, 
diM, knowing the hatred with which Sahcctti 
ladtoughtNapaleon’s life, participated in these 


Tile "very^ next morning Napoleon made his 
the 'saloon of Madame Permon 
‘ - u ell, Madame Permon,” said he, “ Sail- 
>it« w^ new in his turn be able to appreciate 


the bitter ^firnits of ^arrest. And to him thfif 
ought to bo tlio more bitter, jnMeJiejiided,with 
lu s own hand to plant the trees which, bear^ 
Jth^lL “ 

“ How 1 " exclaimed Mudame -Permon witb 
an air of affected astonishment, “is Salicetti 
arrested 1 ’’ 

“ And is itpossihlc,” replied Napoleon, “that 
you do not know ho has been proscribed 1 I 
presumed that yon were aware of tho fact, smeo 
i it IS in your house that he is concealed ” 

1 “Concealed in my house,” she cried 
“Surely, my dear Napoleon, you are mad I 
entreat* you do not repeat such a j ke in any 
other place I assure you it would ponl my life " 

Napoleon rose from his seat, advanced slowly 
towards Madame Permoii, folded his arms upon 
his breast, and fixing his eyes in a steadfast^ 
gni* npon her, remained for a moment in per- 
fect silence 

“Madame Permon I” ho then said emphati- 
cally, “Sahcctti M concealed in your house 
Kay, do not interrupt me, I know that yester- 
day at five o'clock he was seen proceeding from 
the Boulevard in this direction It is well 
known that ho has not m this neighbourhood 
any acquaintances, you excepted, who would 
risk their own safely, as we’ I ns that of their 
friend 1 , by secreting him ” 

“And by wliat right,” Madame Permon 
replied with continued duplicity, “should 
Sahcetli seek an asylum here! He is well 
aware that our political sentiments are at 
rnnanco, and he also knows that I am on tbe 
point of leaving Pans” , , 

“Yon mny well ask,” Napoleon rejoined, 
“by wbat ngbt be should apply to you foi 
concealment. To come to an nnprotectea 
womar, who might be comprunused by affording 
a few boura of safety to an outlaw who merits 
his fate, is au act of baseness to which no con- 
sideration ongbt to htvo dnvon him 

ShonW you "repeat abroad this assertion, 
sbo replied, “for which there is no possible 
foundation, it would entail the most serious con 
sequences upon mo 

Again Napoleon, with much apparent emotion, 
fixed his steadfast gizc upon Madame Pennon, 
and exclaimed, " You, mailarae, are a gencrens 
1 woman, and Sahcati is.a villam He was well 
aware that you could not close your doors 
auamst him, and he would selfishly allow you 
i to i»enl your own life and that of your child for 
tho sake of his safety I never liked him Now 

I despise him ” » „ - n 

’ With consummate duplicity Madame Pennon 
. took Napoleon’s hand, and fixing Lor eye nn- 
; qnaihngly upon his, firmly uttered the false- 
hood “ I assure you, Napoleon, _npqn,jij 
i hononr, that Sahcctti la not in my apartments 
1 ^unfw— shall I teU yon all? ” - ' 

“ Yes, all ' alll ” he vehemently rejoined 
3 “ Well, then,” she continued with gn»t ap. 

parent frankness, “Salicetti was, I confe^ 

. under my roof yesterday at six oclock, but he 
5 loft in a few hours after. I noinlieil out to toe? 
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ihe moral impossibihtf of hu xomatning con- 
cealed mtH me, living as publicly as I do 
&licetti admitted the justice of my objection, 
and took bis departure ” 

Napoleon wi& burned step traversed _ the 
room two or three times, and then exclaimed, 
"It IS just as I expected Ho was coward 
enough to say to a woman, ‘ Expose your bfe 
for mine.’ But^” bo continued, stopping before 
Madame Permon, and fixing a doubting eye upon 
her, " yon really believe, then,*tbat'be left your 
house and returned home I ” 

^'Tes,” she repbed, "I told him that since 
be must conceal himself in Pans, it were best 
to bnbe the people of his own hotel, because 
that would be the last place where hia enemies 
would think of searching for him ” 

Napoleon then took his leave. Madame 
Permon opened the door of the closet where 
Salicetti was concealed Ho had heard every 
word of the conversation, and was sitting upon 
a small chair, hia head leaning upon his hand, 
which was covered with blood from a hemor- 
rhage with which he had been seized Prepara 
tions were immediately made for an escape from 
Fans, and passports were obtained for Sihcetti 
as the valet de ehamhre of Madame Permon 
In the early dawn of the morning they left Pans, 
Solicetb, as a secant, seated upon the box of 
the carriage When they had arrived at the end of 
the first stage, several miles from the city, the 
postilion came to the window of the coach 
and presented Madame Permon with a note, 
whieh, he said, a youngman had requested him 
to place in her hands at that post It was from 
Napoleon Miidame Permon opened it and read 
as followo — 

"I never like to be thought a dupe I 
sbbuld appear to be such to you did I not tell 
' yon that I know perfootly well of Salicetti’s 
place of concealment. You see, then, Saheetti, 
that 4 Jaifhtjhav^ returned the ill you did to 
me Which or us stands in the preferable 
pointlif view at the present moment ? I_might 
ltave_avengcd jny_wiongs,.hnt I did not ~ Per- 
haps you may s-iy that it was out of regard to 
your benefactress that I spared you That con- 
sideration, I confess, was powerful But you, 
alone, unarmed, and an outlaw, would never 
have been injnred by mo Go in peace, and 
choose an asylum where you may cherish better 
sentiments On your name my mouth is closed 
Bepent and appreciate my motives 

“ Madame Permon ' my best wishes are with 
you and your child You are feeble and defence 
less beings. May Providence and a friend’s 
prayers protect you I Be cantioiis, and do not 
tariy in tho large towms through which you may 
have to pa.<<s Adieu I ” 

Having read tho letter, Madame Permon 
turned to Salicetti and said, " You ought to 
admire the noble conduct of Bonaparte It is 
most generous ” 

"Generous I" he replied with *11 contempt 
nous smile , "what would yon have bad him to 

» W oiild you have wished him to betray me * " 


The indignant woman looked upon him with 
disgust, and said, " I do not know what I might / 
expect 7/ou to do , but this I do know, that it ^ 
would be pleasant to see you mAiufest a little 
gratitude ’’ 

When they arrived at a seaport, -as Salicetti 
embarked on board a small vessel which was to 
convey him to Italy, he seemed for a moment 
not to be entirely unmindful of. .the favonr be 
bod received Taking Madame Pennon’s band 
in bis, he said, " I should have too much to sayr, 
were I to attempt to express to yon my gratitude 
by words As to Bonaparte, tell him I thank 
him Hitherto I did not believe him capable 
of generosity I.am now bound to acknowledge 
my mistake I thank him ’’ 

Napoleon, after bis acquittal from the charge 
brought against him by Salicetti, remamed at 
Pans for two or three months He bved in the 
most frugal manner, spending no money or tune 
in dissipation or amusement He passed most ^ 
of his time in the libraries, reading v^nnics of 
spluLwortb, and seeking the conversation of dis^ 
tingnished men His eye was surveying the 
world He was meditating tho nsc and fall of 
empires France, Bnrope e\ eu seemed too small | 
for his majestio designs He studied withe 
intense interest tho condition of tho^countless^ 
mynads of men who swarm along the nversandl 
the hillsides of internal Asia, and dreamed of 
himself being the founder of an empire tberft 
in companeon with wbioh the dynasties of 
Europe should be insignificant Indeed bo 
never, in all bis enbseqnont career, mamfehtod 
the least surprise in view ef bis elevation He 
rose from step to step, regarding each ascent os 
a matter of course, never shrinking in the least , 
degree from assuming any degree of responsi- 
bility, and never manifesting the slightest 
embarrassment in taking the command from the 
bonds of grey-headed veterans. 

Whilst in Pans he was, on tho famous morn 
ing of tho 20th of June, 1702, walking with his 
friend Bourioune alrag the hanks of tho Seine 
when be saw a vast mob of men, women, and 
boys, with hideous yells and frantic gestures, 
and biandisbing weapons of every kind, rolling 
in on inundation through the strccis of the 
metropolis, and directing thoir steps towards the 
p ilaco of the imprisoned monarch. Napoleon ran 
before them, that he might witness their pro- 
ceedings Climbing by an iron fence upon^lhe 
balustrade of a neighbouring building, he saw' the 
sqj^i^. mass of thirty thousand miscreants t 
Fre^ into the garden of the Tnileries, swarm 
through the doors of the regal mansion, and at 
lost compel the insulted and humiliated king, 
dmen into the embrasure of a window, to put 
the filthy red cap of Jacobinism upon his brow 
This triumph of the drunken vagrants from the ' 
cellars and garrets of infamy over all law and 
mstice, and this speciaclo of tho degradation ol 
the acknowledged monarch of one of the 
proudest nations on the globe, excited the mdig 
nation of Napoleon to the highert pitch He 
turued aw^ from the sight as luendurabi* 
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KttCiatimng, "Ste wrctctwl how cooltl they 
enffer ihisMle rooh to enter tho pa!aco t I'hcy 
ilioulS Int? swept down tho first five hundred 
with gnipcshot, and thereat would ha\o soon 
ts-ten to flight.” 

Keff Kenes ol -nolcnco were now duly enacted 
lieforo tho eyes of Nopoleon in the streets of 
' Fatif^ until the dreadful lOlh of August nmaed 
^ He then again fiw the iriumphanland nurcsiatcd 
Bohsaikthcpahceof thcTailerics. Howilnessed 
the' king and tho royal family dm cn from tho 
halls of their ancestors, and followed by the 
frenziedmoibtude with lioolings and hissings and 
every c^nceivahle insult^ in hiomcntaty peril of 
a'«.^vslna!lon, until they took refuge in tho 
Asjaanhly JTe saw tho merciless nia*!*acic of 
the faithful guards of tho king as they were 
shot in tho gawflea, ta t*‘cy were pursued and 
pohuirdcd in tho alreclB, as they were pricked ; 
down with Inyonets from the statues ui^m which 
llcy had climbed for protect ton and m cold blood 
bnlcbered. He saw, with bis Iwsam glowing 
with indignation and shauc, the drnnl en rioters 
-marehing cxullngly through the streets of tho 
lactrojwlis with the ghustly he ids of the 
rlaughtered guanle home aloft upon the itomlc 
of Ihtir pikes an the trophies of their a letory 
These htdeons spectacles wrought quite a 
tevolul'on in the mind of Napoleon. He had 
Wn a great ndtaircr of constitutional liberty in 
England, and a rttll greatei ndraircr of rcpuldi- 
. can hhetly in Atncncn. He now hecantc con- 
vinced that the people of France were too 
ignorant and degraded for rdt-govcniinont — 
that they needed tho guidance and control of 
rensUcss law He haled and despised the i oltip* 
* tnousness, the imliccihty and thetjnnnaof tho 

► effete monarchy. Ho had hinisclf suffered most 
t keenly from tho 8 opcroilloa”ncss of the oM 

nobility, who gtasiicd at all the places of profit 
and honour, inertly to gratify their own sousu- 
ohly, and left no career open to merit, 
^pdeohha^lus own fortnno to make, and ho 
w,w^ad to'iee'all these huiw.ark& battered down 
which the pndo and arrogance of past ages had 
r^arcd to foster n worthless aristocracy, and to 
exclude the energetic and aspiring, unaided by 
wealth and rank, from all the avenues of 
influence and celebrity. On tho otuor hand, the 

> wnnmon of the mob appeared to him so 

ihat lie said, “I fiaifltly declare that 
rt I were compelled to choose hetw con tho old 
monarchy and Jacobin nisrulo, I should in- 
nmtely prefer the former ” Opoolj and oner- 
gewcally on all occasions, fcnrlecs of conse 
quences, he expressed Lis abhorrcuco of those 
miscreants who wore trampling jaslics and 
l*®“oalh thoir foot, and who woie by that 
“®^®sking Franco a byword among all nations 
' This - - ’ — .... . — 


cvety avenue of greatness open to all oom< 
pctitors, making wealth, andnuk, and influence 
and power the rcwanl of merit Napoleon 
openly avowed Uis conviction that Franco 
without cducition and without religion was not 
prepared for the repiihlic.anism of the United 
States. In this sentiment La Fajotto, ono 
of the wisest men of tho French nation, full i 
concurrei TYith in arm of despoiie power ho 
crusltcd every law less outbreak, and ho gathered 
around his throne eminent abilities wherever ho 
coull find them — in tho shop of the artisan, in 
the ranks of tho army, in tin' liut of tho 
peasant In Fi.mce, at this timo, thcie w is 
neither intelligeiico, religion, nor niorility 
,'.noag tho mis-ses. Thero was no reverence 
for law, cither human or divino Napoleon 
capressed his high approval of llie tonslilulioiial 
iiionattliy of IJnglaiid, and declared that to bo 
the model upon which ho would have the new 
government of Franco coiistrncted Ho judged 
that Franco needed an imposing throne, sup 
ported by an illnstnous nobihtj, and bj a 
standing armj of invincible power, with tivd 
privileges cautiously and gradiwlly disseminated 
among the people And Ihougii subsequent 
events compelled bmi to assnmo dict.it orial 
power, foiv persons could have manifested 
during HO long a reicn, lud tlirongh the temp 
talions of so extraordinary a career, more 
unwavering consistency 
One evening ho roUirnod homo from a walk 
through tho streets of the tumultuous metropolis 
in which his. Kirs hud been deafened by tbo 
shouks of tiic pe'oplo in fivonr of a new republi- 
can comtitntion It was in tho midst of the 
Reign of Ttrror, and the gmllotuio v.as drencbctl 
in blood “How do you like tbo new Const! 
tution?" said a lady to him Ho replied, 
hcbititingly. “Why, it is good m ono seuso. to 
ho sure, but all tint is connected with carna^o 
IS bad ,” and Ibcn, as if giving way to an oul- 
huTst of sincere feeling, ho emphatically ex- 
claimed, “iVb f m • 110 ' JicaytvUh this Con^ 
sMuUonl I do mi like it!*’ 

In these dajs of pecuniary embarrassmont 
Napoleon employed a bootmaker, a voiy 
awkward workman, but a inau who mnnifeatca 
very kindly feelings towards bun, and accommo- 
dalod him in Ins payments When dignity and 
fortnno were lavished on the First Consul and 
tbo Emperor, he was frequently urged to employ 
a more f isliionable workman, but no peraoasion 
could Induce him to abandon the humble 
artisan who had been the fnond of bis youtliful 
davB Instinotive delicacy told bim that tlio 
man would bo moro gratified by being '^ic nbo^ 
maker of the Empeior, and that his intoresta 
would bo thus bolter piomoted than by any other 
favour ho could confer , , , x 

A Bilvcramilh in ono of Napoleon s Lours of 
need sold him a dressing-cnso upon credit 
was never forgotten Upon his return fi om tba 
campaign of Italy he called upon the iitizan, 
i rewarded him liberally, ever afterwards ero- 


^ ® ^ clmracter of Napoleon. 

Anese opposing forces guided bis future career 
j even subsequently manifested tho most 
uscisiTo iCBOlntion to crush tho Jacobms, Ho 
°> 8 playcd untiring energy in recoDStmcling in 

» throne invincible in power, which iTewaruea am’iilao to ha 

thould govern tho people, which ehonld throw (ployed hyn, and recommended him also to 
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TDarahals and to Iiw court in general In conse- 


Qaence the jeweller acquired an immense fortune 
Eifects must have their xnno®*''' Wn-nnlenn’s 


ciinses' Napoleon’s 
houndlesa populanty in the army and in the 
nation was not the result of accident, the 
sudden outbreak of an insane delusion^ IThese 
exhibihons of an instinclire and nnstadied 
magnanimity won the hearts of the people as 
rapidly as his transccndcnt-ahilities and heron 
- lean toil had secured for him renown _ 

Napoleon, with hia political principles modified 
by the scenes of lawless Tiolence which he^had 
witnessed in Paris, returned again to Corsica 
Soon after his return to his natiie island iir| 

' February, 1793, he was ordorcl at the head of 
two battalions, m conjunction with Adroinl 
Target, to make a descent npon-the island of 
^rdinia Napoleon effected a landing, and wos 
entirely Eur’ccssful in the accomplishment of his 
part of the expedition The Admiral, however, 
failed, and Napoleon in consequence was under 
the necessity of cracnatingthe positions where he 
had entrenched himself, and returned to Corsica * 
He found Fiance still filled with the most 
frightful disorders The Hing and Queen had 
both fallen upon the suiffold Faoli, disgusted 
with the political aspect of his own country, 
treasonably plotted to surronder Corsica, over 
which he was appointed governor, to the crown 
of England. It was a treacherous act, and was 
only redeemed from ntter infamy by the brutal 
outrages with which France was disgraced A 
large party of the Cor«ieans rallied round Faoli. 
He exerted alltho inflnenco to his power toin> 
duce Napoleon, the son of h's old fnond and 
comrade, and whoso personal qna’itiesho greatly 
admired, to jom his standard Napoleon, on 
the other hand, with far greater penetration 
into tho mystones of the f atnre, entreated Faoli 
to abandon the unpatriotic enterpriso He 
argued that the violence with which France was 
fided was too terrible to bo lasting, and that the 
nation must soon return again to reason and to 
law He represented that Corsica was too small 
and feeble to think of maintaining ind-pendcncc 
in the midst of the poworfnl empires of Europe , 
that m manners, langnage, customs, and religion 
It could not become a homogeneous part of Eng- 
hud , that the natural connection of the island 
iwas with Franco, and that its glory could only 
be secured by its being embraced os a province 
of the French empire , and, above all, that it 
was the duty of every good citizen in such hours 
' - of peril, to' cling firmly and fearlessly to hia 
' country, and to exert every nerve to cause order 
to emerge from the chaos into which all things 
hid fallen These were uoansweiablc argu 


» ” 1 will not detain you, eir, by entcrluB into the 
tong detail which hasliccn giren of their aggression 
and Ibotr xlolonces. But let me mmllon Sardinia 
us one Instance whidi has been strongly Insisttd 
upon Did the Trench attach Sardinia when at 
ptaco with them I bo such thing The King of 
b irfliula ha I acccjitcd a subsidy from Great Britain 
a d Sardinia was to all intents and purposes b 
b-lUgorcirt power ' -SiKocb in Iho British Parlla- 
C mt by Hao CSiarlcs J Fox, Fobmary ?, JEo# 


monte , but Faoli had Jormed strong attachment _ 
in- England, and rememhefed with an avenging ' 
sp rit tho days when he had fled before the coa -- ' 
qnenng armies of Franco. ‘ 

The last interview which took place between 
these distinguished men was at a secluded con> 
vent in the interior of -the island 'Tiong and _ 
earnestly they argued with each other, for they’ 
were devoted personal friends _ The veteran'' ■ 
governorwas eighty years of ogo, and Napolron" 
was but twenty-four It was witli‘tho,greatett •' 
reluctance that cither of them conld consent to_. 
drew the sword against 'the other But there 
was no'allornative Faoli was firm in his deters 
mination to snrrendor the island to the English, - 
No persuasions could induce Napoleon to scvci 
bis interests from those of his country Sadly 
they separated to array thcmoelvea t^ainsi each 
other in cml war - ' , 

As Napoleon, silent and thoughtful, was nding 
home he entered a wild ravine among the monn- 
tains,- when suddenly ho was surroundrd by a 
party of monntaineers in the employiot Faoli 
and taken prisoner By stratagem he managed, 
to escape, and placed liimscif at the Lead o( Ibe . 
battalion of National Gnards, over which he 
had been appointed commander- Hoitililics* ' 
immediately commenced The governor, who, , 
with'his numerous forces had possession of the . 
town of Ajaccio, invited the English Into the 
baihonr, surrendering to them the island The . 
English immediately took possession -of those 
heights on the opposite side of tho gulf which 
it will be remembered Napoleon had previously 
so carefully -examined Tbo information be 
gained was now of special service to bun One 
dark and stormy night he embarked in a''frig^ 
with a few hundred soldiers, landed neaF^the \ 
entrenchments, guided the parly in darkness^ 
over the ground with which lie was perfectly" 
familiar, surprised the English m their sleep, 
and after a short but nangumaty conflict too'fc 
possession of the fort The stormy however, in 
creased to a gale, and when the morning dawned ' 
they strained their eyes in vain throngh tht 
dnving mist to behold tho fngate It had been 
driven by the tempest far out to sea Napoleon 
and his little band were immediately surrounded ' 
by the allied English and Corsicans, and tbcit .. 
situation seemed desperate For five days they 
defended Ihemselvcs most valiantly, dnniig which 
tunc they were under the necessity of Idlling 
their horses for food to save themselves from 
stai ration At last the fiigate ogam appehred 
Napoleon then evacuated the town, iji which he 
had so galianily contended against vastly out- 
numbciing foes, and after an ineffectual attempt 
to blow up tho fort succeeded in safely effecting 
an embarkation The strength of Fabb was 
daily increasing, and the English in gteatet 
numbers were crowding to his aid Napoleon , 
saw that it was in vam to attempt, further ro . 
Bistance, and that Corsica was no longer a safe 
residence for himself or the family He ac- 
cordingly disbanded has forces, and prepared i* . 
leave the island. 
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Paoh called n^n Hadimo Letitla and ox- 
iiinslcd his pCTTCts of persuasion in cndcavonring 
V' induce iho^fomily to unite with lutn in the 
treasonable snrrender of the island to the 
English ,‘*Besistmce-is hopeless^’ said he, 
i‘and by this porrorse opposition yon are brjn»- 
.ing irriparah l o ru i n, and mise ry on yourself and 
family. "i~knojrrof Unl’TiWo lawsj” replied 
hladamo "Lctitia, licroic<illy,- “ which it is ncces 
saiy for'me to obey— tlio,laws of. hoiurar and of 
[dotr'll A decree was iniirmdiat%' imMocl 
'banishing the family from the island One 
morning Napoleon hastened to infOitn his mother 
thal'sevorarthonsand peasants, amod with all 
the implements of rcTOliitionaiy fnry, were on 
the march to attack the bouse The Lnntly ded 
precipitately, -with such few articles of property 
as they- could seize at th* moment, ana for 
tereral days wandered hons“lcs3 and destitute on 
tlie^ea shore , until Napoleon could mako 
arrangements for ihcir embarkation The house 
Was sacked by the mob, and Jiho furniture en- 
tirely destroyed - ^ 

It was midnight when an open boal> manned 
'by fonr’‘8trong rowers with'mnflled oars, ap- 
proached the shore^ in the vjcinitv of the pil 
laged and battered 'dwelling of Madame Lclitia 
A dnn lantern was held by an attendant as the 
Bonaparte Limlty, m silence and in sorrow, with 
the wide wld, its porerly and all its iienls 
before them^ entered tho bo it A few trunks 
und bandboxes contained all tbcir available 
property The oarsmen pulled out into the dark 
end lonely sea. Earthly boat never bcfoie bold 
a band of emigrants LiU’e did those poor 
and friendless fugitives thou imagine that all 
the tliiones of Europe were to troinblc before 
^’id that their 'celebrity was to fill the 
;woiid Napoleon look bis stand at the bows, 
okgUboug h the second son bo was already the 
Bpi’^'onbO'iamily^ — " 

,i“®y leooaascetuIed'thc'BKtcof a small vessel 
which was wailing for them in the offing with 
•h^Bt sails fluUeringin the breeze, and when the 
snn arose over the blue waters of the 
Meuitcrranean, they were approaching the har- 
Mur of Nice Heie llfey remained but a short 
imi^wheu they removed to Sfarseilles, where 
!!2S-.ia5ily^ resided in great' pecuniary cmhaf 
^gment jntil re lieve d by tliejrb i itfg tf oflaDe sbfl 

"^ET'En^sh' immediately took possession of 
.®®d retained it for two years' The 
tie Corsicans soon grew weary of their new 
whose language, manners, and re- 
o on they found no congeniality, and a general 
mg took place. A small force from Erance 


In his '• Respimse to Sir Walter 
some slight inacmiracies wtedi 
history regal ding this flight, says, 
thns ^ wllh'my mothor at that 

l«on,'hftJ t!!®® Lucion iwho accoippanied Napo- 
oi ^ oJl!? .. Jerome, who was hut sovon years 
who,wos eight, remained at 
inbi 'uB'till soma tune aftor- 


wsrfB #Cr.r •L ns'tui SI 

naiae, tho ^hdoacon Fisch ” 


mothor, as did 


effected a landing, notwithsthnalng one vigilance 
of the English cruisers Beacon fires, the signals 
of insurrection, by previous concert blazed 
from erery hill, and the hoarse sound of the 
hoi ns echoing along the mountain sides and 
through tho ravines summoned the warlike 
pe-v^ants to arms The English were driven 
from the island with even more precipitation 
than they had taken possession of it P.aoli 
retired with them to I^ndon, deeply regretting 
that he had not followed the wise counsel of 
young Napoleon 

Bonaparte visited Corsica but once again 
He could not loro the people in whose defence 
bo bad snfiored sneb injustice To the close of 
life, boweicr, be retamel a vivid recollection ol 
the pictnresqne b^<ities of his native island, 
and often spoke iu'i^st animating terms of the 
ji^antic glens and precipitous cliffs and glow-^ 
ingskleS^E^earcd^tb Km bj* airtbe asso'Sations* 
I'ol cliitilbcmd. The poetic and the matbematimd 
elements were both corahmed in the highest 
degree in the mind of Napoleon , and‘ though 
bis manly intellect turned away in disgust from 
mawkish and effeminate sentimentalism, ho 
enjoyed the noble appreciation of all that is 
beautiful and all that is sublime His retentive 
momoiY was stored with the most brilliant pas- 
sages of Corneille, Bacine, and Voltaire, and po,^ 
QneAnnld .qno tc them with more ppropnateneiB 

Wo now approaefi “inofo 'ovenlfal scenes “in 
the bfo of this extraordinary man Many of 
tho mdbarchies of Europe were allied against the 
French Bevolution, and slowly but resisllessly 
their combined armies were maiching upon 
Palis The emigrant nobles and Royalists, many 
thonsands in number, were incorporated with 
the embattled hosts of these allies Tho qnnt 
of insurrection against the government began to 
manifest itself scry strongly in several impor- 
tant cities Toulon, on the shores of the Medi- 
tcnancan, w.as the great naval depot and arsenal 
of France It contained a population of about 
ti.entj-fi\e thousand inhabitants More than 
fifty ships of the lino and frigates were riding 
at anchor in its harbour, and an immense quan- 
tity of military and naval stores of every descrip- 
tion were collected in this spacious magazine 

The majority of the inhabitants of this oity 
,wcro friends of the old monarchy- Some ton 
thousand of the Royalists of Marseilles, Lyons, 
and other parts -of the South of Franca took -- 
Tofugo within the walls of Toulon, and meeting 
with the Royalist mhabitants surrendered the 
city, its mag.izmes, its ships, and its forte to 
the combined English and Spanish fleet which 
was cruising outside of its barbonr The Eng- 
lish ships sailed triumphantly into tho port, 
landed 6,000 English, troops, and 8,000 Span 
lards, Neapolitans, and Piedmontese, and took' 
possession of the place This treachprons act 
excited to the highest pitch the alarm and the 
indignation of the revolntionaiy government, 
and it was resol red^tjill^hazvds Toulon must be ' 
retaken and the EnglislT dmen3rom.-tJio soil of , 
Franco. But fea English aro not easily 
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Ipellea trom posts they Imre once occnpied, and 
an^nJerpriBO of no comm on magnitud e to 
di^Iace them tutK" lKeir“BJr(Sg^my and in- 
vincible navy from fortresses so impregnable as 
those of Toulon, and where they foand stored 
np for them in such abundance all the mum 
tions of war 

Two armies were immediately marched upon 
Toulon, the place invested, and a regular siege 
comiucnced Three months had passed away, 
duiing which no apparent progress had been 
made towards the capture of the town Every 
exertion was made by the allied troops and the 
Eoyalist inhabitants to strengthen the defences, 
and especially to render impregnable a fort 
called Little Gibraltar, which commanded the 
harbour and the town The French besieging 
force, amounting to abont 40,000 men, were 
wasting their time outside of the entrenchments, 
keeping very far away fiom the reach of cannon 
balls The command of theso forces bad been 
entrnsted to General Cartaux, a portrait painter 
from Pans, as ignorant of all military science 
as be was self conceited 
Matters were in tbis state when Napoleon, 
whose 4pmni9nding.abilihes i^re now beginning 
tp.attoct attcntionj was promoTed'lEo fhe'rattk' 
of Brigailicr General, and invested with the 
command of the artillery train at Toulon, Ho 
immediately hastened to the scene of action, 
end beheld with utter astonishment the inca- 
pacity with which the siege was conducted Ho 
found batteries erected which would not throw 
their balls one half the distance between the 
cannon and the points they were intended to 
command Balls, also, were heated in the 
peasants' houses around, at perfectly ridicn 
Ions distances from the guns, as if they wore 
articles to bo transported at one’s leisure 
Napoleon requested tbe commander in-chief, at 
whose direction these batteries were reared, to 
allow him to witness the effect of a few dis- 
charges from the guns. With much difficulty 
he obtained consent, and when the general saw 
the shot fall more than half way short of the 
marl, be turned upon bis heels and said, 
*' Theso aristocrats have spoiled tbe quality of 
^ the powder with which I am supplied ” 

Napoleon respectfully, but firmly, made his 
remonstrance to tho Convention, ussunug them 
that the siege must ho conducted with far more 
science and energy if a successful resnltjwas to 
be expected. Ho recommended that tbe works 
ngainstthc'^city itself should be comparatively 
neglected, and that all the energies of the 
assaults should bo directed against Little 
Gibraltar That fort once taken, it was clear to 
bis mind that the English fieet, exposed to a 
destmclivc fire, mnst immediately evacuate the 
harbour, and that tho town would be no longer 
defensible In fact, he pursued precisely the 
tamo course by which Washington had previ- 
oualy driven the British from Boston' The 
-distinguished Amcnuin general turned aside 
from tbe city lUclf, and by a masterly move 
meat planted bu batteries cn Borchester 


heights, from which ho could 'ram down a 
pcileot tempest of balls upon tho decks of the 
English ships. Tho inradei's wore compelled to 
fly, taking with them their Toiy allies ' 
Napoleon did the same thing at Ttiulom The 
onterprisD was, however, vastly 101010 arduous, 
since the English hadforescenibnimportance^of 
that post, and bad surrounded it with works so' 
nnapptoacbable that they •f d not hesitate to 
call It their LtUle Oibrdltar ' , 

Napoleon undertook their dislodgmenb Bu- 
gommier, a scarred and war-worn vitcrnn, was 
placed in the supreme command, and cordiall} 
sympathized with his young artillery officer rt 
all his plans The agents of tho Conxcnticn' 
who wore in tho camp as spies to report pro- 
ceedings to the Government^ looked with much 
incredulity upon this strange way of capiunDg 
Tonlon One morning some of theso cominii) 
Bionors ventured to criticise tho position of a 
gnn which Napoleon was superintending *' Bo 
yon,” ho tartly replied, “ attend to your duty 
as commissioner, and I will be answerable for 
mine with my head ” 

Napoleon's brother, Louis, visitcd'him diinng 
the siege They walked out one morning to a 
place where an unavailing assanlt had been 
made by a portion -of tbe irmy, and two hundred 
mangled bodies of Frenchmen were strewn over 
the ground On beholding the shnghtcr which 
had taken place Napoleon exclaimed, "All 
these men have been needlessly sacrificed Had 
intelligence commanded here none of theso lives 
need have been lost Learn from this,- my 
brother, how indispensable it is that those should < 
possess knowledge who aspire to assume thep 
command of others ” 

Napoleon, with an ene rgy, wlu ch see med 
utterly cxbanstlcss, devoted himself to 'the 
enterprise'Tie h'ad'nudertaken By the utmost 
exertions he soon obtained from all quarters a 
tram of 200 heavy battering cannon ' In tbd 
midst of a storm of shot and shell incessantly 
fallmg around him, he erected five or siv 
powerful batteries within point-blank range of 
the works he would assail One battory in 
particular, which was masked by a plantation of 
olivrs, be constructed very near tbe entrench 
me-its of the enemy He seemed utterly regard 
less of Lib own safety, had several hoises shot 
under him, and received from an Englishman so 
senous a bayonet wound in his left thigh that 
for some time he was threatened with the neces 
Bity of an .amputatign All these -upsxatuuil 
were earn ed on in the midst of the storms of 
battle There were daily and nightly skirmishes, { 
and sallies, and deadly assaults, and the dreadful 
tide of successful and niisuccessfiil war even 
ebbed and flowed One day an arlillciymanl 
was shot down fay hia side, and the ramrod he 
was using was drenched with blood Napoleon 
immediately sprang into the dead man’s place, 
seized the rod, and to tho great encouragement 
of the soldiers with hts own Lands repeatedly 
charged the gun 

While the siege was in progress, ono dai 
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fifteen carriages from' Paris suddenly made their 
appearance in the camp, and about sixty men 
''alighting from them, dressed viu gorgoous 
, omforms, and with the pomp and important air 
of amhassadois from the reTolutiouary govern- 
ment, demanded to be led into the presence of 
the commander in chief 

“Citaen-geneml,” said the orator of the 
parly,, " wo come from Pans, the patriots are 
indignant at your inactivity and delay The 
sod of the'Rcpnbhc has been violated She 
trembles to think that the insult still remains 
unavenged She asks, why is, Toulon not yet 
takenl RTiy is tho English fleet not yet 
„ destroyed 1 In her indignation she has appealed 
to her brave sons \So Jiave obey e d her sum- 
mons, a nd bum with impatience toTuIBrter 
-Bxpettationa We are volunteer gunners from 
Pans' ^ Pnmiah us with arms To-morrow we 
will march against the enemy ” 

The general was not a little disconcerted by 
this pompons and autbontatiro address But 
Napoleon whispered to him, “Turn those gca- 
tlemen over to me , I will take' care of them ” 
^I-\5$ re. very hosp itably en tertained, aiid the 
next morning aPR^^break^NSpoleon conducted 
them to the seashore and gavo them charge of 
several pieces of art llery which ho had placed 
Ibcre dunng the night, and with which he 
requested them to sink an English fngato whoso 
black thrcato'iing hull was seen through the 
of the morning at anchor some ^stance 
from the shore The trembling volunteers 
-looked around with most nervous uneasiness ini 
View of their exjiosed situation, and anxiously 
inquired if there were no sholter behind which 
they could stand Jnst then a whole broadside 
of cannon baBs came whistbng over tbeir heads , 

' .this was not we amusement they had baigaincd 
for, and the whole body "of braggadocios took to 
^cipitate flight Kapoloon"Bat quietly upon 
bis horse without even a smile moving bis pen- 
sive and marble features as he contemplated 
with mneh satisfaction the dispersion of snob 
tjonbleaome alLes 

'Upon another occasion, tiig enemy wore 
mrecling their fire upon the works he was con- 
stractmg, having occasion to send a despatch 
trom tho trenches ho called for someone who 
rould wnto, that he might dictate an order. ' A 
yoniig private stepped out from -the ranks, and 
paper upon the breastwork began to 
^1® as Napoleon dictated While thus employed 
1‘annonball from the eriemj's battery struck 
- e ground but afew feet from them, covering 
paper with the earth 

soldier, cady, “we 
' fLis page ” The 

U. 1 learlcssness and readiness thus dis- 
|'®y'"-a™sted the attention of Napoleon, He 
, keen and piercing eye upon him for a 

toent, as if scrutinising all his mental and 
P yaical qaabtics, and then said, “ Young man, 

aiti 5?he .soldier blushed 

ply, bnt promptly replied, “Everything I” 
*asn lonching^hirf left shouldor with his 


hand he added, “ Ton can change this vr.Msied.. 
into an epaulet ” A fow days after, Napoleon" 
sent for:, the same soldier to reconnoitre the 
trenches of the enemy, and suggested that he 
shotdd disguise his dress, as his exposure would 
he very great. “Never!” replied the soldier 
“Do yon take me for a spy ! I wiU go in my 
uniform though I should never return ” He get 
,qn^ immediately, and fortunately escaped un- 
harmed. These two incidents revealed cha- 
racter, and Napoleon immediately recommended 
him for promotion This was Junot, afternards 
Duke of Abrantes, and one of the most efficient 
friends of Napoleon “I love Napoleon, said 
he afternards, m^st wickedly, “as my God. 
To him I am indebted for all that I am 

At last the hour arrived when all things were 
ready for the grand attempt It was m the 
middle watches of tho night of the 17th of 
December, 1793, when the signal was given for 
the assault A cold storm of wind and ram was 
wailing its midnight dirges in harmony with 
the awful scene of carnage, destruction, and woe 
aboot to ensue The genius of Napoleon bad 
arranged everything, and inspired the desperate 
enterprise. No pen can describe the horrors of 
the conflict All the encigies of both armies w ere 
exerted to the utmost m the fierce encounter 
To distract the attention of the army the forti- 
cations were everywhere attafted, while an 
incessant shower of bombshells was rained down 
upon the devoted city, scattering dismay and 
death in aU directions In the course of a few 
hones 8,000 shells from the cfllctive batteries 
of Napoleon were thrown into Little Gibrallar, 
until the massive woiks were almost one pile of 
mins. the midst of the daikness, the storm, 
the drenching rain, the thunder of artillery and 
the .gleaming light of bombshells, the French 
marched up to the very muzzles of tho English 
gnus, and were mown down like grass before 
the scythe by tbe tremeudans discharges of 
grapesbot and musketry The ditches were filled 
with the dead and dying Again and again tho 
French were repulsed only to return again and 
again to tho assault Napoleon was everywhere 
present, inspiring the onset, even more reckless 
of his own life than of the lives of his soldien^ 
For a long time tliercsult seemed very doubtful - 
Bat the plans of Napoleon were too carefully 
laid for final discomfituie His mangfed, bleed- 
ing columns rushed in at the embrasures of tho 
ramparts, and the whole garrison were in a few 
moments silent and still in death 

“ General,” said Bonapirte to Dagommier, as 
he raised the welcomed flag over the crumbling 
walls of the rampart, “go and sleep, we have 
taken Toulon ” - 

*‘It ■was,” says Scott, “upon this night of 
terror, conflagration, tears, and blood, that tho 
star of Napoleon first ascended the horizon, and 

V It is pleasant to witness manifestations of ^ti 
tude, but God frowns upon impiety The wealthy, 
iUustrlotts, and mIseTablo Junot, in a TOroxysni of 
insanity, precipitated himself from his chamNv 
wmdow, and died in agony upon the pavement 
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tbough it gleamed orer many a scene ol hoiror | 
ere itsct, it may bo doubted wbetber its light iras i 
OTer blended with that of one more dreadful *' j 
Though Littlo Gibrdifar was thus taken, the , 
conflict continued all around the city until morn- j 
ing Shells were exploding, and hot shot falling i 
in the tlironged dwellings Children in tlie 
cradle, and maidens in their chambi.rs had liii b 
, tom from limb by the dreadful missiles. Cou' 

J flagrationswere continually bursting forth, burn- 
I tng the mangled and the dying, while, piercing 
I shneLs of dismay and agony arose even above 

* the thnnder of the terrific cannonade The 
I wind howled in harmony with the awful scene, 

and a cold and drenching nun swept the streets 
One cannot contempl ite soch a conflict without 
wondenng that a God of hfeicy should have 
allowed His children thus brutally to deform 
this fair creation with the spirit of the world 
of woo For the anguish miheted upon sulTer* 
Jug humanity Ihit night a dreadful responsibility 

• ‘ tonst rest somewhere Thousands of hearts 

were ]accra{e(l,and crushed, with every hope of 
life blfgKcS for ever The English Govern- 
ment thonght that they did right, under the 
circumstances of ^e c.asc, to scad their armies 
and take possession of Toulon Napoleon deemed 
that he was nobly discharging his doty in the 
hercnican and snccessful endeavours ho mhdoto 
dnve the invaden from the soil of Finnce It 
IS not easy For man, with his limited knowledge, 
to adjust the balanco of right and wrong But 
here was a crime of enormons magnitude com- 
mitted — murder, and robbery, and arson, and 
violence — the breaking of every commandment 
of God upon the broadest scale , and a day of 
judgment is yet to come, in which the responsi- 
bility will be, with precise knd accurate judg 
ment, awarded ' 

The direful tragedy was, however, not yet 
terminated. When tlio morning snu dawned 
dimly and coldly through the Imd clouds, an 
awful spectacle was rciealed to the eye The 
streets of Toulon wero red with blood, while 
_ thousands of the mangled and the dead, m all 
Ike most hideons forms of mutilation, were 
strLWod through tho dwellings and along the 
olrtets Fierce confl'-gntions were blaring in 
many parts of iho city, while smouldering rums 
and shattered dwellings attested the tcriific 
power of the midnight storm of man’s dcpravitj 
Tho cannonade was still continued, and shells 
were incessantly exploding among Uio Icmficd 
ud shrinking inhabitants. 

Napoloon, having acconipli«hcd the great 
object of his exertions — ^tho capture of Little 
QibraiUr — allowed himself not one moment for 
Inompfa, or repose, or regret. He Immediately 
' preparod bis guns to throw thoir balls into the 
Soghsh ships, and to harass them at every: 
point of exposure No sooner did Lord Howi 
SCiS the tricolor flag floating from tho parapets 
^ it Little Gibraltar, than, conscious that the city 
wiB no longer tenable, ho made signal for the 
fleet to prepare for immedl ito (.raeuation The 
div was^aw.-cd l»j the l.ui,lu>h in filling their 
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ships with stores £rom, the Frccth aI8enah^ 
they having determined JtO~ destroy all tha 
munitions of war that they could not carry away_ 
The Tictorions French wero stinmin g every 
nerv e in the erection of new .batteries to'cripple 
amiPif possible, destroy the retiring foe ThuSj 
passed the day, when another wintry night 
settled gloomily over the bSeagnered and woe-j 
cxbaiuitcd city The terror 'of' the Eoyalists 
was dreadful They saw by the ombarkatton of 
tho British sick and wounded that the English 
wairo to evat nate the city, and that'they were to 
be left to their fate, ^d full well they knew 
what doom they, -hnd their wives,*' and their 
children were to expect from Hcpnblicau foiy 
in those days of unbridled violence ' ' 

The Englisb took as many of the French ships 
of the line as could be got .ready for sea to 
accompany them m kheir escape The rest, 
consisting of fiftcen'sbips of the line and eight 
fr gates, were collected to;bo burned A fire- 
ship, filled with 'every comhusiible substance, 
was towed into tbeir midst, and at ten o clock 
the torch was applied Tlie flames of the 
burning sbixi's burst forth hke 'a volcano 
ftom the centie of the barbonr, illuminating 
the scene with livid and ajmost noOnday 
bnllianco The water was covered with boats, 
crowded with fugitives, hurrying, frantic with 
despair, to the English and Spanish ships.. 
More than twenty thou, and Loyalist' men, 
women, and children of the highest rank, 
crowded the beach and the quays in a state of 
indescribable consternation, implonng tesono 
from the infuriated army, 'which, like wolvc^ 
were howling around the walls of the city, eager 
to get at their prey 

To uicrease tho horror of the scene, a furious 
cannonade was in progress all the time fiom 
every ship and every batteiy. Cannon balls 
toie tbcir way through family .groups , lombs 
exploded upon the thronged decks nl the ships, 
and in the crowded boats Many boats were 
thos sunk, and tho shrieks of drowning '‘women 
and children pierced through the heavy thnnders 
of the cannon ide Husbands and wivc^ paronts 
and children, brothers and sisters, were iepareted 
from each other, and_ ran to and fro upon the 
shore in delirious agony Tho daughter was 
left mangled and dying on tho beach , the 
father was homo by the rush into one boat , the 
wife into another, and no one knew who was 
living, and _vho, mercifully, was 'dead. Thu 
<d>ips, tho magasunes, the arsenals, wero all now 
m -Barnes 

The Jacobins of Toulon began to emerge from 
garrets and ciUors, and, fireusied with intoxica- 
itioDj like demons of darkness, fhtb. torch and 
I sword, noted throngh' tho city, attacked the 
flying Boj ahsts, tore their garments from then 
backs, and inflicted npon maids and matrons 
every Conceivable brutality _ A little after 
midnight two frigates,- each oontaimng many 
thousand barrels of gunpowder, blew up with 
an explosion so tcrnflc that it seemed to shake, 
like an carthquakei even the solid hiUs. As, 
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last, the i«ar-$uard of tho English abandoned 
.8)0 ramparts and. 'horned to the boats, tho 
itinmphant Republican army, nearly 40,000 
strong, camoxuslunganto the city at all points 
The 5lied fleet, with favourable winds, spread 
Jts sail^ and soon- disappeared beneath the 
jhoruon.of the silent sea, bearing away nearly 
20,000 wretched souls to homelessness, penury, j 
and life-long woe * . - ' J 

Ungomtnior, the commander of tte Republi- 
can army, notwitbstauding all bis exertions, 
found it- ntterly impossible to lestrain the 
'passions of h's victorions soldiers, and for many 
days noleuce and crime ran rampant in the 
doomed city The offence of having raised the 
''fliig'of Royalty^ and of having snnendcred the 
vcitj and its stores to the foe, was one not to be 
forgiven. The Jacobin government in Fans 
. sent orders for a bloody and a terrible vergelnce, 
that the Royalists all over France might be 
.miinudated from again_ conspiring with the 
enemy Napoleon did evorj thing in his power 
to protect the' .anliabitants from tho fnry which 
was Wreaked upon them He witnessed, with 
>anguish, scenes of cruelty which ho could not 
loprcss . - - 

An old men:hant,~eighty-four years of age, 

' deaf, and nearly blind, nos guilty of tho crime 
of being worth fivo millions of dollars. The 
, Convention,- covetingTiis wealth, sentenced him 
to the scaffold “When 'I witnessed tho in- 
human ^execution of thiB_ old man,” said 
Napoleon, y I felt as if the end of the world 
were at hand" ^ ■■ - 

- He exposed Ins own life to imminent penl in 
his endeavours to save the helpless- from 
"Jacobin rage.- Ono day a Spanish prize was 

, hronghtjmto the harbour, on board of which had 
been taken the tfohlo family of Ohahrillant, 
/Well-known Royalists, escaping from France 
^-The mob, believing tliat they were fleeing to 
join the emigrants, and the allied army in their 
marck against Paris, rnsbed to seize tho hated 
^ arisloer.it3, and to hang them, men and women, 
at the nearest lamp-posts - The guard came up 
fpr their rescue, and wero'rcpukedL Napoleon 
iaw among the rioters several gunners who had 
served nnder him during the sifege Ho mounted 

s platform, and their xespect for tfacic general 
secured him a hearing- Ho induced them, by 
those powers of persuasion which he so eminently 
t ^sstBseil, to' cnirost tho emigrants to him, to 
he tried and'sentcnccd;tho next morning At 
midnight ho placed them in an artillery wagon, 

^ coucealed among barrols of powder and casks of 

terminated this ncmorible campaign, 

- ' remarkablo in tho annals of rrauoo, per- 

toe bistory of tho world. From a state of 
TOexamp.ad peril, from the attack of forces wlucb 
li?i cnished 'Louis XIV in too ploni- 

is-f * - power, from dvil dissensions which 

- ?r^'bmea to dismember toe State, toe Kopuhlto 
merged triumphant Tct what f up opportunities, 

' ' ®Sinn to recur, were then allordea to crush the 
" If thirty thousand British 

wwiDs been sent to Toulon, too ConsHtiitional 
oJTn? Jf^'il^havo been at once cstahlisLcd in all 
Smth of France."— Alison’’ - 


hnllet”, and had them convoyed out of the city 
as a convoy of ammunition He also provided 
a boat to be in waiting for them on the shore, 
and they embarked and were saved 
Though tho representatives of the Convention 
made no allusion to Napoleon in their report, he 
acquired no little celebrity among the ofEcert 
in the army, by the energy and skill he had 
manifested One of tho deputies, however, 
wrote to Carnot, “ I send yon a young man who 
distinguished himseU very much during the 
siege, and earnestly vccommend to you to 
advance him speedily If you do not, he will 
most assuredly advance uimself ” 

.Soon after the capture of Toulon, Napoleon 
accompanied General Dngommier to Marseilles 
He was in company with him there, when 
somo one, noting his feminine figure, inquired, 
“ 'Who IS that htlle bit of an officer, and where 
did you pick him up t " 

“ That officer’s name," gravely replied General 
Dngommier, “ is N.apoleon Bonaparte I picked 
htm up at tho siege of Toulon, to the successful 
termination of which he eminently contributed, 
and yon will iirohably one day see that thisj 
liith bit of an officei la a. gi cater man than anyj 
of us.” 


CHAPTER in 

Ceaseless Activity of Napoleon— Promotion— Do- 
parture for Nice — Attack Uiion toe Austrians 
Arrest of Napoleon, and Dopnval of his Commis 
sion— Tcmptotlon and Belief- DofMt of toe Army 
of Italy- ttudicus Character of Bonaparte— H s 
Kindness of Heart— Infidelity m Franco— New 
Constitution-Terror of the Convention— hapoleup 
Is Presented to toe Convontion— Preparations— 
Besults— New Government— Napoleon s Attention 
to his Motoor-^Pitoy Speech. 

Napoleon was immediately employed in 
fortifying the maritime coast of Southern 
France, to afford the inhabitants protection 
against attacks from the allied fleet W^h too 
samo exhanstless, iron..diligenco which had 
signalised his course at Toulon, ho 
himself to this new enferpnso. He climbedf 
every headland, explored eveiy hay, exammcdi 
all soundings Ho-allowed., himself ,no jrecieq- 
tion, and thought not of repose It was winter, 

and cnhl storms of jvrad jind_rainLSgSPt-^^ 
bleak hills But the energies of a' mind morf 
intense and actave than was perhaps ever before 
encased in human flesh, rendered this extia- 
orJinory man, then but twenty-four ®l- 
a^e, perfectly i^^dless of all personal .^iiw^ 
gences Drenched with ram, living upon sach 
coarse fare as he chanced to meet m the huw 
of' fishermen and peasants, throwing himsilf, 
wrapped in his doak, upon any poor cot ^r a 
few hours of lepose at night, he lahou^ wiUi 
both body and mind to a degree wl^h 
ordinary constitution could possibly have en, 
dured’.'^d which no ordmary enthusiasm couW 

have raspired , , v j .v * ' 

In a few weeks ho accomphshed that toj 
which ilher^>ourd' have devot^ ycai- of' 
energetic action - It seems incredible tlm* Q > 
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( Iranian mind, In ro sliort a. time, could have 
matured plans so comprehonsive and minute, 
and could bare nchicred such vast results While 
other young officers of his age ivero sauntering 
/along the ti in lings of mountain streams mth 
jihook and^lme, or sti oiling the field with fowling 
pieces, or in halls of revdty with youthful 
, maidens wero accomplishing their destiny ra 
I cotijlpns and naltzes, Napoleon, in hercnlcan 
\ ton'~was working day and night inth an activity 
^'fhn.h h IS never been surpassed. He divided 
'' the coast battery into three classes , those for 
t the deteiice of mcn-of'war in important har- 
bonm , those for tho protection of merchant 
vessels , and those reared npon promontories 
and headlands, nnder whose guns tho coasting 
tiade could bo carried on 
Having accomplished this vast undeitahing m 
the tn 0 vnutry months of Januaiy and Febmary, 
he joined the headquarters of the army of 
Italy in Nice early in March, 1794, having 
been promoted to the rank of bngadier-general 
of artillery Tho personal appearance of 
Napoleon at tins tune was anything bnt 
. prepossessing ^Ho was diroinotive in stature, 

I and thin and fe nlacintcd ini^he evtreme His 
I features were angular and suarp, and his com- 
I ^Iqxion sallow His hair, contrary to the 

' Jabtnon o!’"the times, was combed straight 
over bis forehead. His hands were perfectly 
r feminine in their proportions Quite regardless 
of the display of dress, he nsually appeared 
without gloves (which he said were a useless 
Inxuiy), m a plain round hat, with boots 
cluiniily fitted to his feet, and with a grey 
great coat, which afterwards became os celo 
brated os the white plume of Henry IV His 
I eye, however, was brilliant, and his smile ever 
/ 1 pecnharly winning ® 

Napoleon, npon his arrival at Nice, fonnd 
Hio Ftench army idly reposing in their entrench 
menis among the Maritime Alps, and surrounded 
by superior forces of Austrians and Sardinians. 
General Duincrtnn, who was in command, was 
a fearless and caperionced soldier, but aged and 
infirm, and siiflcring severely from the gont 
/The snn of returning spnng was causing the 
I hills and the valleys to rejoice hLId airs from 

*I,iontannut Boixipavto was one of the most 
C'cmnlaiy young men of Ills age— not addicted to 
any of tlic usual vices or follies of young officers— 
no gambling, quarrelling duelling, or dissipation of 
any Wind dlscrLditcd ills Hist years ra the army 
Ills moials wore as pure os bis talents were superior, 
and bis temper ainiaulo That sucli undeniable youth 
should lip-m to tho wicked maturity so proluaely 
imputed to him, RO‘'m$ cantrary to nature At 
rcliool bo was a favounto with bis school follows. 


> nature At 
school follows, 


and In thiircliolco ol boys to preside at sports or on 
other occasions, Napoleon was mostly elected In 
tho army ho was as gcnemlly esteemed. His 
popularity as commander, with tho soldiers Is well 
known , his unifonn and cordial kindness, attention 
to their wante and comforts and studying their 
T-rl/aro more thin tliat of tho officots. Yet, at 
school, and In all military grades, ho was a strict 
discipUnarlan , never courted farom by unworthy 
or unmanly condisccnslou, hut, tlirotiohout his 
wlihiobfe, wu»nnthorlt.atlvc, direct, simple, system 
of Ic, I iiwl, and conshlcmtc ~Inj crsell a&cond IVar 


the Eouth wero breathlnggently ovei tho opening 
fobage, and the songs of birds, the petfnme of 
flowers, lured to listless mdnlgence Napoleon 
was pale and thin from the toils of his batteries 
at Toulon, and from his sleepless ezeitions in 
fortifying the coast He now had an oppor* 
tnnity for repose, and for the recruiting of his 
apparently exhausted frame He, however, didi 
not allow himself one single day of recreation dj 
of rest. . The very hour of his arrival found lunr 
intensely occupied in informing brmself respect 
ing all the particulars of the numbers, positions, 
organisation, and available resources of ^the two 
armies He carefully examined every outpost 
of the French, and reconnoitred, with the most 
sciutinising attention, the line occnpied by the, 
opposifag hosts. He studied tho map of the 
country He galloped, hour after hour, and day 
after day, through the ravines, and even the 
monptains, to mako himself perfectly famihar 
W1& all the localities of tbe region. After a 
day of incessant toil, ho wonlid spend the night 
with bis maps and charts beforeJiim, with every 
meandering stream, every valley, every nver, 
carefully laid down, and with pins, tho heads of 
some covered with red sealing-wax, to represent 
tho French, and others with blue, to designate 
tbe enemy, ho would form all possible combina- 
tions, and stndy the advantages or the pinls of 
the difierent positions which the Republican 
army might assnme Having thrown' himself 
upon Ills cot for a fow hours of ropose, tbe 
earliest dawn of the morning would find him 
ogam upon his horso’s back, exploring all tbe 
intricate and perilous fastnesses of tbe Alps 

A large force of Austrians were entrenched 
near Saorgia, along tbe banks of tbe fertile Roza, 
m tho enjoyment of case and abnndanco, and 
dreaming not of penl Napoleon, with great 
deliberation, formed bis plan He had fore- 
seen all probable contingencies, and guarded 
against every conceivable danger A council 
was assembled He presented his suggestions 
so forcibly and clearly, as to ensure their 
immediate adoption Massena,*® with fifteen, 
thousand mon, secretly and rapidly, was to 
ascend tbe banks of the Orcglia, a stream 
running parallel with tho Roza, till, far up near 
the sonrees of the two rn ers, crossing over to 
the Roza, be was to descend that valley, and 
fall unexpectedly npon tbe Anstnaiis in tbfi 
rear At the same time. General Dam 
ertnn the commander in chief, with ton 
thousand men, was to assail the enemy lO 
■ 

I* Andre Mossena rose from a common soldier to 
tho rank of a commander, and became Duke of 
Bivob and Jlarshai of lYancc "Ho was,’ said 
Nnpoicon, “ a man of superior talent. Ho gcnroniUy, 


however, mado bad dlsnosltlona proviously to • 
tattlo It was not untu tbe dead began to fall 
about him that bo ixwaD to act with that judgmoiil 
which ho ought to have displayed before, ft tho 
midst of tlio dying and tho dead, and of bills owcep- 
ing away those who encircled him, he gave his order* 
ana mado his disjiositiona with the most perfect 
coolness and Judgment It was truly sold of liim 
that he never began to net with skill until tho hattif 
was going agalnstblm Howas.liowovor.arotfrrr ibi 
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Eront, Napoleon, mth ton thousand men, march- 
ing nearer to the Mediterranean const, ■was to 
sene the important posts there, and cut off, from 
the ferhle ptauiB of the sontli, the retreat of the 
enemy. Tims, m three -wechs after Napoleon 
bad made his appearance at the Iicad-quartcrs 
of the army m Nice, the whole force of the 
Erench was m motion 

The youthful commander -was 

umnediately commumcated to the entire army 
Desperate and sangmnary conflicts ensued, and 
his plarte , were Iriuraphantly succesaful Tlio 
Piedmontese "troops, twenty thousand strong, 
amazed at the;Btorm thus suddenly hurstiug 
upon them, precipitately fled Saorgio, the 
prmdpal depdt of the allied forces, and well 
stored witti provisions nud nmmnnibon of eveiy 
lind,wasTaken by the French. Before the end 
of May, the French were masters of nU the 
passes of the Jlantirnc Alps, an d their flags 
wem.waTjn g-in-tlu. hvp.oTP fny.nTflfi snmniilfs pf 

MontCsnis, MontYonde* anyUSIont-Emistcire 
The news of these sudden and nnhspccted \ic- 
tones autoLgit li clectnc speed through France 
With the nation m general the honour redounded 
to Damerhion alone, tlic commander-in-chief 
Bat in the army it was Well understood to whose 
exertions and genius the achievements were to 
m attnbaled TJiough, as yet," the name of 
Napoleon had hardly been pronounced m pub- 
hc, the officers and soldiers in the army’ were 
daily contemplating, with mcroasing interest, 
t » rising fame Indeed General Dumcrhion was 
» deeply impressed by the sagacity and mili- 
IfT displayed by liis hngndier-gcneral, 
tbatho unresistingly surrendered himself to the 
of the mind of Napoleon 
Ino CTmmer months rapidly passed away, 
wbile the French, upon the summits of the 
inonntams, were forti^ing Jheir positions to re- 
4 j n bttaclvs of a formidable army of Austrians 
Ma Iiedmonteso combining to displace them' 
ttapolcon was still indcfatigahlo in obtaining a 
amibar acquamtanco with all the natural fea- 
^res of the country, m study mg tho modes of 
Dna™®’ and provisioning armies, 

, watching for opportunities to work 

destiny for renowaa, for winch ho now 
jf “ ™ believe that ho was created 
Pvi- arrested on tho following 

and narrowly escaped 
kon guillotine ‘When Napo- 

m ® preceding winter, was engaged 

Dn-rA. , ^“®a»ion of the maritimo frontier, ho 
— posau repainng'On old stat e prison at hfar- 

fte ^e eentraefors and commissaries of 

®seoSnW.*^'?®? toat If he would 

ef « hmdtwa 4 I would make Wm a present 

Imndred thousand hollars, 
las htmflg fmm***^'^®’*'* a liaWt that ho could not keep 
*>ythegoimi^5'’"®^ account he was hated 

° aiutlnied against him three or four 
.times, ho tho ctreumstances of the 

not his bright parts been 
't great man” 

whom ho adored was 


seillcs, that it might serve as a powder maga 
zine. His successor on that station proceeded 
to tho execution of this plan, so evidently judi- 
cious. Some disaffected persons represented this 
officer to tho Committee of Puhho Safety as 
bmlding a second Bastile, m which to imprison 
patriotic citizens He was accordingly at once 
arrested and brought before the Ecvoluticoniy 
Tnbuhnl Hero ho so dearly' proved that tho 
plan was not his own, hut that he was merely 
cfiinry mg out the suggestions of his predecessor, 
that ho was released, and orders were sent for 
tho arrest of Napoleon He was seized and for 
fifteen days hold under ar rest An order how- 
ever, soon came from Pans for his release An 
officer, entenng his loom a couple of hours after 
midnight to communicate tbo tidings, found, 
much to his astonishment, Napoleon aressea and 
seated at his table, with maps, oooxs, ana charts 
spread out before him 

“ Wliati’' mqmred his friend, “ are you not in 
bed yet?” 

“ In bed >” Napoleon replied “ I have Lad 
my sleep, and nm already risen " 

“ IVliat, so early <” the other rejoined 

“Yes,” continued Napoleon, “so early Two 
or three hours of sleep are enough for any man " 

Though the representatn es of the government, 
conscious of tho value of Napoleon’s services, had 
written to tho Convention, making such an ex- 
planation of the facts that ho was immediately 
set at liberty, still they saw fit, in nn ungenerous 
attempt at solf-justification, to deprive him of his 
rank ns general of artillery, and to assign him a 
post in tho infantry in its stead Napoleon, re- 
garding this transfer as nn insult, threw up Ins 
commission m disgust, and retired, in comparative 
mdigence, to join his mother and the rest of the 
family, who were now residing at Marseilles 
This was in tho anthinn of 179i Ho spent the 
winter in comparative inaction, but carefully 
studj'ing the convulsions of tho tunes, the history 
of past revolutions, and the science of govern- 
ment. 

Tired of inactivity, early m May, Napoleon, 
then twenty-hie years of age, proceeded to Pans 
I to seek employment. Ho was, however, nnsne- 
ccssfnl The government had its favourites to 
reward and promote, and Napoleon, deeply cha-- 
gnned and mortified, found all his offetn of sen ica 
reeled An old officer of artillery, who had 
seen but littlo active service, was president of the 
military committee Rather snpercdiously lie 
remarked to 'Napoleon, whoso feminmo and 
youthful appearance did not indicate that ^ ho 
was bom to command, “ You arc too young to 
occupy a station of such responsibility as yon 
seek ” Napoleon imprudently retorted, “Presence 
m the field of battle, sir, ought to anticipate tha^ 
claun of years" This personal refloclion so 
annoyed tho president, that he sought rather to 
obstiuct than to aid the aspirations of the young 
officer His situation became daily more pn™* 
fill, as his scanty funds were rapidly failing He 
even formed the plan of going to Turkey to offef 
lus services to tho Grand Seignior f ‘ How siugw 
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far it would be,” said he at this timo, to a 
eonipnnioi], ” if a httle Corsican oiliccr wore to 
become King of Jerusalem I” - ^ 

One gloomy night at St. Helena, when NapO' 
leon, unable to sleep, was endeavouring to be- 
guile the weaiy hours by coniersation, ho. nar- 
rated the following anecdote, illmtratirc'of liis 
destitution and his distress in theso jcarb-dasimCi 
mlvp.rsif.y , “I was at this period, on one occa- 
sion, suffering from that extre me deprculon of 
spints which suspends thelScuItTes ol tholhiain7 
andTlrendefsIire a'fiurdenlooliea^'to be borne 
I bad just received a letter from my mother, re- 
veahug to mo the utter destitution mto which 
she was plunged She had been compelled to 
flee from the war with which Corsica was deso- 
lated, and was then at Marseilles, with no means 
of subsistence, and having nought but her heroic 
virtues to defend the honour of her daughters 
against ttio misery and the corruption of all kinds 
emstmg m the manners of that epoch of social 
chaos I also, deprived of my pay and with ex- 
hausted resource^ had but one single dollar 
m my pocket. Urged by animal instinct, to 


after my accession to powtv^ wore in vun " It 
was* not till the empire was approachmg'its fall 
that I again discovered Ddmosis- It was now 
my turn to question him, and to, ask him''what^ 
he had thought of my strange conduct, and why'. 
1 had never-^heard oven his-name for-fifiteen 
years He replied, that as ho had been m no. 
need of money, ho had ' not asked me to repay 
tlic lonnj~aIthough he was well itssured that 
should find no diffitiilty in reimbiirsing- him ? 
But he feared that, if he madoliiimelf known, 1 
should force lum to qmt the retirement m which' 
he hved happily, occupy mg himself with,Ijsirti^ 
c ulture -I had very great difficulty m making: 
lilm accept sixty thousand dollars as an impenm 
reimbursement for six thotuand lent to his com ' 
rnde in distress ' T also made him accept thS'^ 
office of director-general of the crown gaidens, 
with a salary of six thousand dollars a yenr,-iui(i 
the honours of 'ji officer of tlie household ~ I. 
also provided a good situatjn for his brother"' 

“ Two of my comrades m the military school, 
and the two to whom I was most closely-united by 
the sympathies of parly fricndshiji, had, by one 


escape from prospects so gloomy, and from j of tliose mysteries of Providence which we often 
sorrows so unendiirablc, I wandered along the J witness, an immense mfluence upon my dettu'y 
bonks of the nver, feeling that it was unmimly Ddmosis arrested me at the moment when X was 
to commit suicide, and yet unable to resist the j about to commit suicide, and Philippeau pro„ 
temptation to do so In a few more moments I { vented my conquest of St Jean d’Acre, ,Ha,d i( 
ihould have tlirown myself'into the water, when-, not been for bun, 1 should have been miUler,of' 
1 ran against on individual dressed like a simple I this key of the East. 1 shoifid have.msrchcd' 
mechanic, who, rccognisiiig me, threw hirastlf upon Constantinople, and have established an 
upon my nock, and cried, ‘Is it you, Napoleon * empme m Asia ” , , ■ 

How glad I am to see yon again 1’ It was ! But reverses began now to attend the army 
Ddmasis, an old friend and former companion of m Italy Defeat followed defeat. They were 
mine in the artillery regiment He hiM emi- 1 driven by the Austrians from the posts to which 


grated, and bad nfrerwords returned to France, 
ut disguise, to see liis aged mother 
“He was about to have me, when, stopping, 


Napoleon had conducted them, and were retreat 
ing before their foes The Committee of Public 
Safety was m great trepidation In their igno 


he oxdaimcd, ‘ But what is the matter, Hapo-, ranee, they knew not }vhatpi:dci8_tpiK!iP Some 
leon? You do not listen to mo 1 You do not , one who had heard of Napoleon’s acluevemcnts 
seem glad to see me ' IVhat. misfortuiio .thrcntens , among the Alps suggested his name Ho was 
you ? Yon look to me liken rnadn^ about to c died mto the meetings of tho committee for 
kill himself' ^This direct appeal to tho feelings , advice The local and technical mformation he 
which had seized upon mo, produced such an liad acquired, his military science, and the vast 
effect upon my mind, that, withont hesitation, I resources of ins higlily cultivated mmd, placed 
icvealeU to him every thing ‘ Is that all ? said him immediately at the head of tho committee, 
he, unbuttoning his coarse waistcoat, and -do- 1 Though y onng in years, and still more yonth 
ladling a belt, which he placed in my hands ful m appearance, his gravity, his senous-nndl 
^Ilcro are SIX thousand dollars in gold, which I pensive thoughtfulness, gave weight to bis 
can spare witliout any inconvenience. - Take , counsels, and his plans were unhesitatingly^ 
them and relieve your raotlier ’ I cannot to this adopted Ho had studied tho topography of the 
day explain to myself how I could have been ' Maritime Alps with ontliusiostio assiduity, and 
willing to receive the money, but I seized tho | was familiar with tho wandmgs and'cliaraetcr- 
gold as by a convulsive movement, and, almost , istics of every stream, and tho course of roonii- 
frantic w ith excitement, ran to send it to my tarn ranges, and with tho military Capabilities of 

-.1 It t I ». 1*^'® nnd glens Tho judicious disposi- 

“It was not until Uio money had Icfr my,Uoiis which he proposed of the v anous diviaons 
hands and was on its way to Marseilles that I of the army arrested tho tide of Austnan con- 
reOcctcd upon what I hod done I hastened quest, and enabled the French, though jnnelt 
back to tlio spot where I had lefr Ddmasis, but uifonor in niimher to thtir allied foes, to defend- 
he was no longer there For sovernl day s con- , the positions they had been directed to occupy 

r.: however, while Napoleon, 
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wsttentiirith an assiduity so intense and inex- 1 clinir of my mother, who, worn out with fatigu 
httisUMc tint nt could_not liavc been surpassed dozed for a few moments to recruit her strength 
bad he been inspired with the highest ambition I for she never qmited my father's piilow° 1 
let htcrary and scicnlific honours. | rocollect tint one oicuing, my father being very 

In hia occasional evenuig sauntenngs along i ill, my mother was weeping and m g eat tnbu 
the botileYards, ns he saw the effemmate young j lation It was ten o’clock At that ume it w^ 


ften of that metropolis r ollin g.m Injury, and in 
aftected^spesch cnticisin^thc tones of an opera 
nnger, or the.exqmstto moulding of a dancer's 
hmbs, he conld not refrain from idling nttcrance 
to hi$ contempt. When he was thus, one even- 
mg, treading the dusty thoroughfares, and look* 
lag upon snch a spoctado, ho Impatiently 
esclaimed, “Can it bo that upon such creatures 
Fertnne.is ailling to lavish her /avourst How 
toutedptiblo is human nntnre!” iniough Na- 
poleon excluded himself entirely from hanntsof 
revelry' and scenes of dissipation, and from oil 
tliote dissolute courses into which the jonng 
.men of those' days so rcdclcssly plunged, he 
adopted this course, not apparently from any 
■conscientious desire to do that which is right in 
Ibe'sigbt of -God, but from what has been called 
‘“thq^expnl'-ne power of new affection." Am 
ibition seemed to cvpel from his mmd every other 
passion. The craving to obtom renown by the 
performance of great and glorious deeds; the 
eesuro to immortalize his name, as ono of- the 
^tmguished men and flhistnons benefactors of 
me human race, had mfused itself so intensely 
mnraghout Irn whole nature, that animtil passion 
.even v ns repressed, and all the ordinaiy pursuits 
1 of worldly ple asure .^camo Jn buy le w.iriv olous 
and wntemptioIeT " ‘ 

-The Duchess of Abrontes narrates the follow-'| 
mg incident, which 'pleasingly illustrates Napd- 
Iwns kind and sympathizing disposition Her 
rather was sick, and tnmnltuons Pahs was in a 
,*tate of anarchy. 

“Bonaparte, apposed ’'by my brother, came 
immediately to sec ns Ho -appeared to be 
affected by the steto of my lather, wlio, tliongb 
m great paw, Insisted on seeing him He came 
®'®*7 “*75 and m the morning he sent, or 
called mmsclf, to inquire how he had passed the 

I cannot recollect 'Ins Condnet at that 
f without sincere gratitude 
, . , ® informed us .that Pans was ui snch a 
™to as must neceasanly lend to a' convulsion 
no Uaivention, by incessantly repeating to the 
popte that it was their master, had taught 
which they made it in their 
^ sections were in, if not open, at least 

<wimost avowed insurrection The section Lcpel- 
' which Was burs, was the most turbulent, 

’ .i.ii * “ost to be dreaded , its orators 

« tMi V to^dehver tho most incen dmcv 

aasdrtcd that the .power of the 
moled eeople was above the laws ‘jUattprs 
S^2il5girom_badypyvor8e,’ said Bonaparte, 
®H® ®®“»ter'reTolution wdl'shortly break forth. 
It wiU, at the same time, become the.6Qn]£e 
msasters.' , - V ~ 

1 have said, be came .every "day; ho 
, w.wiai uSj and passed the evening m the 
wmg room, talking m.a low tone beside the 


impocsiblo to wdiicc any of the servants of tlie 
hotel to go out after mne Bonaparte said 
notliing He ran down stairs, and posted away 
to Bucbannois, whom ho brought back with him, 
in spite of his objections The weather was 
dreadful Tho-iaiu pcnred m toiienlp Bona 
parte had not been able to meet with a hackney'- 
coacli to go to M Dncbannois he was wet 
throngli Yes, indeed, at that period Bonaparte 
had a heart susceptible of attachment 
At this tune it can hardly be said that there 
was any religion in France Christianity had 
been all but universally discarded The priests 
had been banished , the churches demolished or 
converted into temples of'sucnce or haunts of 
merriment The immortnhty of the soul was 
domed, and upon the gateways of the grave- 
yards there was iiiscribod, “ p.oath is an eternal 
glccp I" Napoleon was consequently deprived of 
alF the inllucnccs of religion in the formation of 
lus character And yet his mind was naturally, . 
if it bo proper so to speak, n devotional mind 
His tcmpenimcnt was serious, thoughtful, and 
pensive Tho grand and the mystenoos en- 
grossed and overawed him Even his ambition 
was not exulting and exhilarating, but sombre, 
majestic, and sublime He thought of herculean 
folk of slsup’css labour, and of heroic deeds 
For case, and luxury, and self-indulgence ho had 
no desire, but he wished to be the greatest of men 
by nccomplislimg more than any other mortal had 
ever nccomplishid Even in youth, life had but 
few ohapns for him, and lie took a melunoholy 
view of man’s earthly pilgrimage, often asserting 
tliat existence was not a blossmg And when 
drawing near to tho close of hfc, he exclaimed 
that he bad known butlewhappy moments upon- 
earth, and that for those few he lya s indebted to, 
fhe lovg.oXJiigtfiljW ' 

~The National Com ention now preparedanother 
constitution for tho adoption of the people of 
France 'The executive power, instead of bemg 
placed in the hands of one king, or president, 
was intrusted to hvo chiefs, who were to be 
called Directors The legislative powers were 
committed to two bodies, as m the United States^ 
The first, corresponding to the United States’ 
Senate, was to bo c lUtd tho Cotmeil of Anaents - 
It was to consist of two hundred and ally 
members, each of whom was to' be at least forty 
years of age, and a mamed man or a widower 
An nnmamed man was not considered worthy ol 
a post of such respectability m the service of the , 
state The second body was called the Council 
of Five Hundred, from the number of members 
of which It was to be composed It corresponded 
with the American House of Representatives, and 
each of its-members Was to bo at least thirty 
years of age ' . 

This constitntion was far snpenor to any other 
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wlucb bad yet been fonned. It tras framed by 
tlio moderate Eopubbcnns, 'who wished to csta- 
bhsh a Repnbbcan government, protcctlngFronce 
on tbo ono hand from the Koymists, who would 
re estabh'^h the Bourbons upon the throne, and 
on the other hand from the mismlc of the violent 
Jacobins, who wished to perpetuate the Reign of 
Terror This constitution was sent down to 
the primary asscmbhes of the people for their 
adoption or rejection It was accepted promptly 
in ncarlj all the rural districts, ahd was adopted 
by acclamation in tho army 
The city of Pans was divided into nmety-sis 
sections or wards, m each of which, as m our 
cities, the inhabitants of that particular ward 
nssEmbled at the polls When the constitution 
was tendered to these several sections of Pans, 
forty-eight of them voted m its favour, while 
forty-si'v rejected it The Royalists and the 
Jacobins, the two extremes, united m tho oppo- 
sition, each party hoping that by the ovcrtlirow 
of the Convention its own mows might obtain 
the precedence The Convention declared that 
the majority of the nation had everywhere pro- 
nounced m favour of the new constitution, and 
they prepared to carry its provisions mto effect 
The opposmg sections, now thoroughly aroused, 
began to arm, resolved 'upon violent resistance 
Tho Parisian mob, ever ready for an outbreak, 
]omed most heartily with their more anstocrotic 
leaders, and all Pans seemed to be rousing to 
attack tho Comention The National Guard 
promptly joined the insurgents Thoinsiirrection- 
gnu was fared, the torsm tolled, and the gloomy, 
threatening masses, marshalled under able 
leaders, swarmed through the streets 
Tho Convention was in the utmost state of 
trepidation , for in those days of anarchy blood 
flowed like water, and life had no sneredness. It 
was not a mob of a few hundred straggling men 
and boys, who, 'with hootmgs, were to surround 
tlicir hall and break tlicu: windows, but a for- 
midable army of forty thousand men, m battle 
array, with artillery and musketry, headed by 
veteran generals who had fought the battles of 
the old monarchy, with gleaming banners and 
tnimpet tones were mniching down from nil 
quarters of the city upon the Tuilenes To 
meet this foe, tho Convention had at its command 
but flvo thousand regular troops, and it was 
Minccrtnm but Uiat they, in the moment of peril, 
T 'might f mtcrni gp with the msnrgcnts General 
^ Mcnou was 'a^omted by the Convention to quell 
tho insurrection He marched to meet the 
enemy Napoleon, intensely interested m the 
passing secncs, followed the solid columns of 
Mcnou. Bnt the general, a mild and mcflicient 
man, with no nerve to meet such a crisis, w as 
alarmed in view of tho numbers and tho influ- 
ence of his antagonists, and rctured before them 
Shouts of victory resounded from the National 
Guard through all tho streets of Pans They 
were greatly emboldened by this tnumpli, and 
felt confident that the tegular troops would not 
dare to fire upon the citizens. 

The shades of night were now settling down 

- — . "v ' 


over tho agitated-qily; ^apoleon, having wit- 
^ssed 'the nnsuccessM misaon of Menou, ran 
through the streets to tho TnilOTi^ and, ascending 
the gwety where tho Convention was assembled, 
contemplated, with a marble brow and a heart 
apparently nnagitated, the scene of consternation - 
there' It was now eleven o’clock at-mght, and 
the doom of tho Convention seemed sealed In 
the utmost alarm, Menou was dismissed, and the 
unlimited commandof the troops intrusted to 
BaiTM T^he office was full ofpenL Snccessfo] 
resisfuico seemed impossible, and nnsuccossfiil 
was certam death Barras hesitated, when 
suddenly ho recollected Napoleon, whom he had 
known at Toulon, and whose mihtary science 
and energy, and reckless disregard of his own 
life, and of the hves of all others, he well re- 
membered He immediately exclaimed, “I 
know tho man who can defend ns, if any one 
can It IS a young Corstcan officer, Napdeon 
Bonaparte, whoso mihtary ubihtics I witnessed 
at Toulon He is a man that will not stand 
upon ceremony ” Napoleon was m the galleiy 
at the tune, and it is not impossible that the eye 
of Barras ebanemg to light upon him caused the 
saggestion 

He was immediately introduced tb tho Con- 
vention They expected to see a man of gi-' 
gontic flume and soldierly bearmg, brusque and 
impcnons To their surprise, there appeared 
before them a small, slender, pale-faced, smooth 
cheeked young mm, apparently about eighteen 
years of age The president said, “Arc yon 
willing to undertake Uie defence of the Conven- 
tion?’’ “Yesf’ -was^tlio calm. lacpmc_rjiplr 
After a mfiSSent's li^itairdD,^o president con- 
tinued, “ Are yon aware of the magnitude of theT 
undertaking?’’ Napoleon fixed tliat eagle glance 
npon him which lew could meet and not quail 
before it, and rephed, “ Perfectly , and I am in 
the habit of accomphshing that which I under- 
tal,.e ’’ There was somethmg in the tone and 
the manner of this extraormnary man which' 
secured for him immediately tho confidence of 
all the memhors of the House His spirit, so 
calm and i ronerturbahle i n tho midst of n scene < 
BO excitingpimpressed them with the conviclion 
that they were m tho presence of one of tur 
common powers After tho exchange of a few 
more words, Nopolcon said, “ One condition is 
mdispcns'iblc I must hove the unlimited com- 
mand, entirely untrammelled by any orders from 
the Convention” It was no time for debate, 
and there was unhesitatmg acquiescence m his~ 
demand '' 

The promptness, energy, and nnfiuling re*- 
sonrccs of Napoleon were now most conspi- 
cuously displayed At Sablons, about fiv e miles 
from Pans, there was a powerM park of or^- 
lery, consisting of fifty heavy guns Napoleon , 
instantly despatched Murat, with a party >ot 
dragoons, to take those guns, and hnng them to 
the Tuilenes. They were seized by the mounted 
troops hut a few minutes before a party of 
infantty amved from the sections for the samf 
purpose Tlie insurgents, though more uum^ 
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•MTU, date4 not Attack tbo dromons, and tho 
ffQRs A*cro taken in safot}' to Napoleon. Ho 
disposed tlicm, heavily charmd onth gropc-shot, 
msucli A vray os to sneop aU tlio avenues lead- 
ing to the Convention. 

The activity of tho young general know not 
4 'moment's mtcnnission Ho was everywhere 
d'lnag the niglit, giving directions, infusing 
unergj, and inspiring courage dc was tscU 
av-areof tho fearful odds ogams' aim, for with 
five thons-md troops ho was to encounter forty 
thomandTOen, 'ffcll armed, "Aell disciplined, and 
under cspenenced ofliecrs They conld easily 
hcsiego him, and stan o him into surrender They 
eouldj from bclund bamcades, and from house- 
tops and chamber a indows, so thin out his ranks, 
that resistance would bo hopeless. Tho officers of 
the National Guard, however, had no conception 
of tho firm, indomitable, unflinching spirit which 
tliey vtn to encounter Thoj did not hehovo 
that any ona would date to tiro upon Uio 
citizens of Pans Tho ConvenUon a ore aroused 
tea most hiely sense of tho serious aspect of 
affairs when, in the gloom of night, eight hun- 
dred muskets were brought in, with nn abun- 
oaiit supply of cartridges, bj order of Napoleon, 
toarmtliomselicsas a corps of reserve This 
precaution indicated to them tlio full extent of 
the danger, and also the nnaavenng detcrmina 
tion of mm who was intrusted with Acir do- 
fence. As tho light of mommg dawned upon 
the city, the Tuilenes presented tho aspect of an 
intrenched camp Napoleon had posted his 
CTOS so iis to sweep all tho bridges and avenues 
through which an opposing force oonld approach 
the capital His own imperturbable calmness, and 
firmness, and confidence commumcated itself to 
the troops ho commanded Tho fow laconio 
with which he addrcB5e3"'them,' llko 
mectnc fire, penetrated their hearts, and scenred 
oven to death, to his somco 
. ^The alarm-bells woro now nngmg, and tho 
yeneratc beating in all parts of tho city Tho 
armed hosts, in dense black masses, wore muster- 
wg at them appointed rendezvous, and prepanng 
TO march in sohd colnmns upon the Convention 
fbc members m tbeir seats, in silenco and awe, 
awaited tbo fearful assault, upon tbo issue of 
which their hves were suspended Napoleon, 
pmo and solemn, and perfectly calm, bad com- 
pleted all bis arrangements, and was waiting, 
responsibibly of tho first blow 
should fall upon bis assailants, and that ho 
worn take tbo responsibility of tbo second 

Soon tbo enemy were Been advancing from 
overy direction, in masses which perfectly fflled 
«i8 narrow streets of tho city Wtb exultant 
JUiisic and wavmg banners, they marched proudly 
on to attack tbo besieged band upon every side, 
ana confident, from their overpowering numbers, 
wan easy victoiy. They did not bobovo that 
^tne few and feeble .troops of the Convention 
j 1 xesist the people, bnt obon^ed 

ttw delnsion that a very few shCts from their own 
side would put all opposition to flight Thus, 
■mhmitatmgly, they came withm'the SI tap of tbo 


gropc-sbot with which Napoleon bad charged bis 
guns to tbo muzzle 

But seeing that tbo troops of tbo Convention 
stood firm, awaiting tboir approach, tbo bead of 
one of tbo advancing columns levelled tbeit 
muskets and discharged a volley of bullets m 
tfacir enemies It was the signal for an instan- 
toneons discharge, direct, sanguinary, merciless, 
from overj battery In quick succession, explo- 
sion followed explosion, and a perfect storm of 
grape-shot swept the thronged streets Tbo 
pavomonts wore covered with the mangled and 
the dead Tbo columns wavered— tbo storm 
BtiU continued, they turned — ^tbo storm still 
raged nnabated, they fled in utter dismav m 
every direction, Ibo stonn still pursued them 
Then Napoleon commanded his bttlo division 
impetnoudj to follow tbo fugitives, and to cou- 
fmuo tbo discharge, but with blank cartridges , 
As tlie thunder ol these heavy guns reverberated.., 
along tho streets, tbo msurgouts "dispersed 
through everj available lano and alloy, and in 
less than an hour tbo foe was nowbero to bo 
found Napoleon sent his division mto every 
section and disarmed tbo inhabitants, that there 
conld bo no xcgatbcnng He then ordcrod tbo 
dead to bo buned, and tbo wounded to be con- 
voked to'tbo hospitals, and then, with his pale ' 
and marble brow ^ unmoved ns if no event of 
any great importance bad occurred, bo returned 
to his bend-quarters at tbo Tuilenes. i 

•* How could you," said a hdy, “ thus merci- 
lessly fire upon jour own countrjmen?’' "A 
soldier,’* he coolly replied, “ is but a macbme to 
obey orders This is my seal, which I bare im- 
pressed upon Pons” Subsequently, Napoleon 
never ceased to regret the occurrenco , and tned 
to forget, and to have others forget, that he bad 
over deluged tbo streets of Pans with the blood 
of Frenchmen 

Thus Napoleon established tho now gov om- 
ment of France, called tbo Dnrcctory, from tbo 
five Directors who composed its executive But 
a fow months passed away before Napoleon, by 
moral power, Without the sheddmg of a drop of 
blood, overthrow the constitution wbiob bis tm- 
pitying artillery bad thus cstabbsbed Imme- 
diately after tbo quelling of the sections, Napo- 
leon was tnumpbnutly received by the Conven- 
tion It was. decbiTod, by unammous resolve, 
that bis energy had saved the Bcpnbbo His 
friend Barrns 'became one of tbo Directors, and 
Napoleon was appomted Commonder-m-cliief of 
tho Army of tbo Intenor, and mtmsted with the 
military defence and government of the metro- 
polis 

Tbo defeat of the msurgents was the death- 
blow to all tbo hopes of the Royabsts, and 
seemed to eslabbsb the Ropubbe upon a firm 
foimdation Napoleon mamfested the natural 
clemency of his disposition veiy strongly m this 
hour of triumph When the Convention would, 
have executed Menou as a traitor, be pleaded bis 
cause and obtained bis acqmttal 'He nrged, end 
successfully, that, as the msurgents were now 
bormlesB, be should not bepnmsbed, bnt that a 
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ml of oWm6n sLoidd be lbvo\ra"over all tbcsr 
deeds The Convention, in^uenccd not a Iitile 
by the spirit of Napoleon, now honourably dis- 
solycd Itself by passing an act of'genoral M n- 
^^iesty for all past offences, and surrendering the 
^o\ erninent to the Directory 
} The sitnahon of Napoleon was now flattering 
,in the extreme. lie was but twenty flic j’cars 
■■ of age The distinguished services lie -had 
rendered, the high rank he hdd attamcd,,and 
the ample income at hia disposal, gave him a 
very elciated position m pnbho, view The 
eminence he had now attained was not a sudden 
and accident il outbreak of celebrity It was the 
result of long years of previous toil lie was 
now reaping the fnut of the seed which he had 
sowii,in Ills incessant application to study in the 
mihtnry school , in htc continued^ devotion to 
hternry and scientiflc pursuits after he b'catne 
an oflicer , in his energy, and fearlessness,' and 
untirmg- assiduity at Toulon , in his days of 
wintry exposure, and nights of sleeplessness, m 
fortifying the coast ofFrance, and in his untiring 
tod among the fastucsses of the Alps 'Never 
was reputation earned and celebnty attained by 
more herculean labour ' If Napoleon had extra- 
ordinarv genius, ns unquestionably he had, tins 
gemns stiraiilaled him to extraordinary exertions. 

Jmin''iiately npon the attainment of this high 
dignity and authority, with the an^lc peconiaiy 
resources accompanying it, Napoleon hastened to 
Marseilles to place his mother m a position of 
porfiot comfort. And he continnod to wattli 
over her with most fih il assiduity, 'proving him- 
self an aflcrtionato and dutiful son From tins 
hour the whole family, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, were taken under his protection, and all 
.their interests blended with his own 
' The post which Napoleon now occupied was 
one of vast responsibility, demanding incessant 
, care, moral courage, and tact. The Royalists 
and the Jacobins were cxcccdinglv exasperated. 
The government was not consolidated, and ob- 
tained no command overtbo public mind. Paris 
was filled witli tumult and disorder The ravaigos 
of Uie Revolution had thrown hundreds of ^thou- 
sands out of employment, and starvation was 
‘ stalking through the streets of the metropohs. It 
. became ncccssniy for tbe govemmeut, almost 
without means ,or credit, to iced the famisluug 
Napoleon mamfLSted great skill and bumamty,> 
combined with uuflmclimg firmness, m rcpressuig 
di'orders ' , ' 

It was not nnfrcqncntlv necessary to appeal 
to the strong arm of mibtary power to arrest 
Uie nsiiig array of lawless passion'- Often his 
Sfepl and "pithy ^eeches would promote good- 
nature and disperse the crowd On one occasion, 
r-ij a fishwoman, of enormous rotun dity, of -person, 
4, vcxliortcd the mob, with the most voncmciit voln - 
\ not to disperse, cxclnmiing, “Never mind 

'I'lEbsc coxcombs, withcpanlottcs on Oioirsliouldersj 
tbey care not if w_e poor people all starve, if they 
s' can but feed well and grow fat " Napoleon, who 
\ wos 08 thm and meagre as a shadow, turned to 
' her imd said, “Look at me. my .good woman 


and toU me which of os two is the fatter?” The 
Amazon -was completely disconcerted by thu . 
happy repniiee and the "crowd m good humour 
dispersed, ' ^ " t 


- ' ^ ^ - CHAPTER IV. - ‘ 

" FinST OAatPATOK IS ITAt/T — TiEDlfoirT 
\ > 

Kapalcon’sappcarancc and character— IIisbenevo1cnc(>> 
Josephliio Bcaulmmals— Eugene— llarnnge of Kara 
leon and Josephine — ^tfapolcnn takes commaiid of tko 
,army of Italy— Departure from Prrls— Feeling in 
England— State of tlio army at Ificc— Ascendancy of. 

_ Nepdlcon orcrlits gencmls and soldiers- Influence ol 
Lctilln— M-apoIcon sdestgns—lItsproclSmatien— Tolls . 
and snllcrings of the army — Efforts to -win the friend 
ship of the I tail ins— Battle at Cera— Uanghty heat 
luent of the Siirdlolan Commissloncr't— I’roclamo. 
tions - ' . 1 . . j 

TnB discomfiture of tlio insurgent sections in 
Pans, and the energy, tact, and htimamty which 
Napoleon display cd in the subsequent gov omment 
of the tumultuons city, caused his name to be 
familiar as a hsmpjtiold^word in^jdl j^ts of ttie 
mic^pohs Ills digbt, and “iSendcir'figur6,'''B0.^ 
lenuiune’" and graceful m its proportions, l)u\ 
hand, "so small and white, and soft, that any lady 
might covet it, his features, 'so mild and youttiful 
in their expression , and all those combined on 
strange alhance with energies as uidomitablc, and 
n will IIS impenou8,'as were over enshnned inC^ 
mortalfbrm, invested the young gehcroi with 8 - 
mystenauB and almost anpcrnatiurnl fisciintion 
Famine was noting m the streets of P.iris ‘ AD 
industry was at an cud Tbe^oor, unemployed, > 
were penslimg The rich were gathenng the ‘ 
■wrecks of their estates, and fiving from France 
There was no law but such as was proclaimed by 
the thunders of Napoleon's batteries. Tuo Na- 
tional Gu ird ho immediately reorganued, and 
soon ellicicnt order was established Napoleon 
was incessantly occupied in visiting all parts of . 
the city Words of kindness and sympathy with 
snfTcnng ho combined with the strong and ip- « 
exorable arm of military rule More than a ’ 
htfljared families, says the Duchess of Abrantes, 
were saved from pcnsliing by liis personal exer- 
tions Uo himself climbed to the garrets of 
penury, and penetrated the cellars of want and ' 
woe, and, watb a moistened eye, gazed upon tbe 
scenes of fearful wretchedness with vvhicli Pons 
was filled He caused wood and bread to be 
distribntcd to tbe poor, 4md, toti^y regardless of 
case and self indulgence, id* every tiling in his 
powerto nllguatpsnfftnng 
One day, when alighting from li« carriage to 
dme.at Madame Pennon’s, ho was addressed by 
B woman who held a dead iDfaiit in her arms 
Grief and hunger had dried up the fountain of 
hfo m her bosom, and her unwenned child had 
penshed of starvation Her husband was dead, 
and five children were moaning for food at home. 
“If I cannot obtain relief,” said the faimshod 
mother, “I must take my remaining five chil- 
dren and drown myself with them ” Napoleon 
-questioned her verv minutely, aseertamod W 
place of residence and, giving her some moaer 
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-'ia meet'her immedmto tnuits, entered the house, 
! end sat, dorm wlH'the guests at the hnlliant 
, ‘^ent^wraont Ho vras, -hou-ever, so deeply 
• ' Impressed with the scene of 'wretchedness winch 
he had just witnessed, that he could not obhtcrate 
It from .Ins mmd, and all were struck wiEETliis 
absent Manner and the sadness of Tils covmtc- 
^ nance Immediately after dinner, he took mea- 
^jmres ^ ascertain the trnth oP the statements 
, which the poor woman had made to him, and, 
finding all her asserhons^venfied, he took''thc 
, family immcdntelj uuder Ins protection' Ha 
V, obtamod empIojTnent for the' girls In needle- 
WOTk among his ftiandsi’and the family c\er 
‘Cxpreswd the, most profound gratitudb for tlicir 
preserver Ituaslij tho imceasing exhibition 
o^T snet tjaits of clmnictcr tbatlTapoleon enU\ iifed 
wound him tho hearts of the French pcoplT 
There was at tins time, in Paris, a lady who 
' was rendered quite prominent in sooietj her 
wcisd attraclidns, her personal loveliness, ancl 
her elevated ranlk ShOAvas a widow, twenty- 
eight j ears of ago , Hor^hnsband, tlio Viscount 
Beanlinmaisr'had recently perished upon _tlio 
scaffold, an illustnous rictim of -revolutionaiy 
, ' fury Jos<4pbme Taseber Beanlianims, who sub- 
sequently bccamo 'the world-rcnowhed bnde of 
Nnpolcon,,wns born on the island of Martinico, 
"in the West Indies When almost a child, she 
was married to "the Viscount Bcauliarnais, who 
_ Aad visited tho island on'bnsmoss,_and Was cap- 
tivated by the loveliness of the fair j oung Creole 
• • upon bntonng Pans, she was immediatwy infro 
duebd-^ aU the epl<>ndours of the court of Mane 
^‘■.d.hfomette'^ The revolutionary storm soon hurst 
upon her~ dvfelling w'.th^ meioiless fury She 
»periencedjtho most afflictive reverses of fneud- 
^ l^ness, hemvemen t. imprisonment, and penuiy 
rThe storin' Irndj-liowevcr, passed over her," and 
, she was left a widow, with tvvo children, Eugene 
and Horlenso From tho wreck of her fortu ne 
the had- saved an ample competcnceTnnd was 
^ ^ surrounded by-influcnf"il and admiring friends 
Napoleon, im obedience to the orders of the 
Convention, to prevent the possibility of another 
y' Outbreak of lawless violence, had proceeded to 
the disarming of the populace of Pans In the 
performance oi thisAuty, tho sword of M Benu- 

- bamms was takcq A few' 'days nfterwWds, 
_ Eugene, a very intelligent and graceful child, 

twelve years of age, opined access to Napo- 
leon, and, -with most^ engaging artlessncss and 
depth of emotion, implored that the sword of hiS 
father might be*restored to him NandleoP-had 
uqJicart to sneh a rcqnest He ge;tti,fos.t]io 
'BWord, and, speaking with kind words of com- 
mendation, presented il with his own hand to 
Eugene The grateful boy 'barst-into teatsrand, 

, unable to articulate a word, pressed the sword 

- to Ills 'bosom," hovvod m" silence, and retired, 

S -NapoleoB was much interested m this exhibition 
of tffial love, and bis thoughts were immediately 
1 directed to the molher'wlio had formed the cha- 
I'l iMter of such a child - Josephine, whosejvhole 
L *0111 -was a^orbodjm love for her children, was 
Jto gr^fod for the Idndness with which tho dis- 


tinguished young general had treated her father 
less Eugene, that she called m 1 er carnage, the 
next day, to express to him- a mother’s thanks 
BhfiJoiLdre ^ed in deep monni ing. Herjpecu-^ 
lioriymm»c35*5i“^Asjti6jrtl,oTwyfith,cnio£tioh " 
Tho fervour and the delicacy oriier maternal love, 
and the perfect grace of manner and of language 
with winch she discharged her mission, excited 
the admiration of Napoleon. He soon called 
upon her Th o acquain tance rapidly nponed 
into an unusn aPy stron^and^dent ’affection' " 
'"iJisSSplnne waTtSfiTyeivfsTSlcler {Itan'NJTpbleofff 
hnt her form and features had resisted the cn , 
croachments or~timc, hud her cheerfulness and 
vivacitj invested her with all the charms of early 
youth Barras, now one of the five Directon 
who had been established m power by tlie 
guns of Napoleon, was a very ardent friend of 
Joseplune Ho warmly advocated the contem- 
plated connexion, deeming it mutually advan- 
tageous Napoleon would greatly increase his 
influence by an alliance with one occupying se 
high a position in society , and surrounded by 
fhends BO influential And Burras clearly fore 
saw that the energetic young general possessed 
genius w Inch would insnre distinct ion J oscpliine 
thus speaks, in a letter to afnend, of her feelmgs 
in view of the proposed marring.} — 

“F am urged to marry again My friends 
counsel the me.asure, mj mint almost Injs her 
injunctions to the same effect, and my children 
intreat my comphance Yon have met General 
Bonaparte at >my house He it is who would 
supply, a father's place to the orphans of 
Alexander Beauharnnis, and a husband s to hts 
widow I admire the general’s courage, the 
extent of his information — fo r on al LsubjectB ho 
@k?JjSiunl!ylvt®iF— uud tlie quickness of his 
judgment, which -enables him to seize the 
tlionglits of others almost before they are ex- 
pressed But I confess that 1 shrink from tlie 
despotism he sccms^csirons of exercising over 
all who approach him. His searching glance 
has something smgulor and inexplicable, which 
imposes even upon oni -directors , judge if it 
may not intimidate’a woman ' 

'‘Barras'gives assurance that if I marry the 
general, he will -secure lus appomtihent to the 
command of the army of Italy Yesterday, 
Bonaparte, speaking of this -favour, said to me 
‘Think thej, then, that I have need of tteir 
protection to arrive at power ? Egrcg gpijs f ^ 
mistake 1 They will all be but too bajipy, ojvs* 
day, 'should T condescend to grant tliemmme’ 

“ What think yon of this sclf-couildcnce? Is ' 
it not a proof of excess of vamtj ? A general of - 
bngnde to protect the heads of government! 
That, tnily. Is an event highly probable! I 
know not how it is, but sometimes this wayward- 
ness gams "upon me to such a degree tbat-almost 
I believe possible whatever tliis singular man 
maj take into his head to attempt. And with 
his imaginatioii whoxan calculate what he will 
not undertake?" 

Though the'possion vritb which Josephine had 
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Inspired Napoleon 'vras ardent and impetnons in 
tile highest degree, it interfered not in tlie least 
noth his plans of towering ambition During 
the day ho was vigorOtislyeSapToyedm his pro- 
fessional duties and m persevering study Bnt 
each evemng found him at the mansion of 
Josephine, where he met mid dazzled, by his 
commanding genius and Ins brilliant conversa- 
tional powers, the most distinguished and the 
most mflnential men of the metropolis In these 
social entertainments, Josephme testified tint 
Napoleon possessed mihmited powers of fascina- 
tion, whenever he saw fit to employ them His 
acquamtanco and his influence was thus extended 
among those who would bo most avafiable m the 
furtherance of his plans 

On the Cth of March, 1796, Napoleon and 
Josephine were mamed, Napoleon being tlirn 
twenty-six years of age It was a^m uon of ver y 
smeere affection on both sides It cannot' be 
doubted that, next to ambition, Josephine was to 
Napoleon the dearest object of his admiration 
and homage Marriage had then censed to be 
regarded va vsfldeL Frenee aa a religyewe nte 
It was a mere partnorship, which any persons 
could form or dissolve at pleasure The roiolu- 
tionary tnbunnls bad closed the churches, 
banished the clergy, and dethroned God The 
parties contomplatmg mamage simply recorded 
then: mtention m the state register of Pans, with 
two or three fnends to sign tho record as wit- 
nesses By this simplo ceremony Napoleon was 
united to Josephme But neither of the parties 
approved of this mercantile aspect of a transac- 
, bon so sacred They were both in natural dis- 
posibon serious, thoughtful, and prone to look to 
? the guidance of a power higher than that of man. 

Surrounded by infidelity, and by that vice with 
* which pubhc infidelity is mvariably accom- 
pamed, they both msbnctiicly reveienced oil 
that IS grand and imposmg m the revelahous of 
Christionitj 

“Man, launched mto life," said Napoleon, 
asks himself, ‘ 'Whence do I come ’ What am I ? 
Whither do I go ?’ Mysterious questions, which 
draw him towards rchgion , our hearts crave the 
support and guidance of religious faith 'We be- 
lieve in tho existence of God, because everything 
around us proclaims His bemg The greatest 
minds have cherished this convicbon — Bossuet, 
Newton, Leibmtz rj^e^heait craves faith as the 
b^yfopd, and, without doubt, we behove most 
frequently without excrcismg our reason Faith 
wasers v soon as wo begm to argue. Bnt ei en 
then our hearts say, ' Perhaps I shall ogam be- 
hove mstmehvely God grant it !’ h or wo feel 
tliat this belief in a protectmg Deity must be a 
great happiness, an immense consolabon in ad- 
versity, and a powerful safeguard when tempted 
. to immorality 

? Tho virtuous man never doubts of the exist- 
"i cnco of God , for if his reason docs not sufdce to 
: f comprehend it, the instmctof his soul adopts the 
I bdieil -Every mtunate feelmg of the soul is in 
^ J'sjrmpathy with tho sentiments ofrehmon.” 

These are profound thoughts , and it is strange 


that they should have sprung up in the mind o! 
one educated m the midst of tho Tiolcnc<>v and 
tho dolour, and tho crime of battle, aid ao- 
oustoBiied toTiear from tlie bps of tfllnround him 
every rehgious scntuncut ridicnlcd as the super 
stibon of the most weak and ercdnlous 

When at St Helena, Napoleon one ovciung 
called for the New Testament, and read to his 
fiuends the address of 'Jesus to liis disciples upon 
the mountaiQ He expressed huutelf os having' 
ever been struck with the highest admiration'm 
view of the punty, tho sublimity, and tho beamy 
of tlie morality which it contained Napoleiin 
seldom spoke lightly even of tho corruptions of 
tho Church But he always declared hi« most 
exalted appreciation of tho religion of Jssus 
Glinst ' . 

When Napoleon was crowned Empeior, he 
was privately mamed'agaui by CardinaU'esoh, 
in accordance with the forms of the Chu^i, 
winch the Emperor had re-established 

“Josephine," aaid Napoleon, “was ^tmly a 
most lovely woman — refined, nff ihlc, an^ charm- 
vug She visa tha of tlie. tradst. Alltlia 

fashions ongmatod with her Eyerytjing.slia 
put on appeared elegant She was so kind, so 
humane— she w'as 'tho "most graceful lady and 
die host woman m France I never saw.hef act 
inelegantly durmg tho whole lime we hved to- 
gether She possessed a perfect knowledge oh; 
tho dificrent shades, of jny chjirac^, andj 
evmcedtho most exquisitiTtaot'in turning tlufij 
knowledge to the best account. Fof"exampIe, 
she never solicited any favour for Eugene, or 
thanked me for any that I conferred upon him.- 
Sho never showed any additional complaisance ' 
or assiduity when he was receiving from me the 
greatest honours Her grand mm was ,to assume 
that all tins was mi/ affair — that Eugene wras our ' 
son, not her’s. Doubtless she entertained the 
idea that I would adopt Eugene as my suc- 
cessor ” 

A more beautiful exhibition of exquisite deh ' 
cacy on the ono part, and of full appreciabon on ' 
tho other, history has not recorded 

Again, he said of Josephine, “ We hved to- 
gether hke honest citizens m onr mutual rda-' 
bons, and always retued together till 1805, a 
period m which political events obhged me to 
change my habits, and to add the labours of the 
mgbt to these of the day This regulantyis. 
the best guarantee for a good establishment It 
insures the respeotabihty of the wife, the depen- 
dence of the husband, and momtaiiis mbmacy of 
feelmgs and good morals If this is not.,tbe 
cuso} the smallest circumstances make people 
forget back etber 

“ A son by Josephme wonld have rendered me 
^®PPy» mid wonld have secured the reign of my 
djoiasty The French would have loved him 
very much better than they could love the son' 
of Mane Louise , and I never would have pur 
my foot on that abyss covered with flowers 
which was my nun Let no one, afto this, rblS 
on the wisdom of human comlunaboHS Let no ^ 
one venture to pronounce, beftre its dose, npsa' 
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he happiness or misery of life My Josephine nothing more, I mil he snswerable for th* 
led the mstinct of the futnre \ 7 hen she became result.” 

crrifieJ at her 0 ^ st ^itv She tnow well A few days after Napoleon’s mnrringr he left 
hat i mannage Is only real when there is on his hnde in Paris, and set out for N.te, tlie 
ffg»nng,^and, in proportion ns fortune smiled, head-quarters of the army of Italy He passed 
ler anxiety increased I was the object of her through Marseilles, that he might pay a short 
ieepest attachment. If I went into my carnage visit to his mother, .whose Iqye he ever cherished 
,t midnight for a long jonmoy, there, to my jvi^tlic utmost tmdemes^ and on the 27th of 
nrpiise, I'fonnd her,- seated before me, and March amred at the cold ana cheerless camps, 
limiting my amvaf If J attemptecL to dissuade where the dejected troops of Franco were en. 
lerfrom accompanying me, she had so many durmg eiery hardship They were surrounded 
rood and alfcctiouale reasons to urge, that It was by numerous foes, who bud driven them from 
umost always , necessary to yield In a word, the fertile plnms of Italy into the barren and 
ho alwnvs proved to me a happy and affectionate dreary fastnesses of the Alps The Austnan 
nfe, and I have preserved the tenderest recolleo- armies, quartered in opulent cities, or encamped 
ions of her upon sunny and vmc-clad hillsides, were hvmg 

"Fohticol moUves induced me to divorce m the enjoyment of security and abundance, 
Ipseplune, whom I most tenderly loie'd She, while the troops of the distracted and im- 
loor woman, fortunately for herself, died m time povenshed republic were literally frcemg and 
:o prevent her from witnessing the last of my staiwmg Bnthere let ns pause ft r a moment 
Disfortones After her forcible separation from to consider the cause of the war, and the motives 
ne,*she avowed, in most fedmg terms, her; wnich animated the contending armies 
itdont desire to sliare with me my exUe, and France, in the exercise of a right which few 
ixtolled, With many tears, both myself and my ^1 question, had, in imitabon of the United' 
londnct to her The English have represented States, and incited by their example, renounced, 
me as a monster of cruelty ' Is this the result of the monarchical form of government and esta- 
theconduct of a merciless, nnfeehng tyrant ’ A bhshed a republic Eor.jq_^tunes uncounted,^ 
naiosJbiowiuby-the'tceaimentofJiis-wifcr^^olnptnouB mugs and hcentiouT hohlei"ha^| 
lus family, fbneo uudcv tum.l'J?-,, trampled the oppressed milhons mto the dnsLi 

Just before his marriage, Napoleon reemved But now these m^ons had risen m their majesty, 
•ho appointment, to him most gratifting, of and, dnvmg the long from his throne and the 
Commimder-in-Chief of the army in Italy His nobles from their wide domains, had taken their 
predecessor had been displaced in consequence own interests into their own hands They were 
pf excesnve intemperance Napoleon was hut mexpenenced and unehhghtenlidm the science of 
twenty-six years of ago when placed in this re government, and they made many and lamentable 
iponsible post. “ You are rather young," said mistakes They were temfied m view of the 
one of the Directors, “to assume rcsponsibihtifes powerful comhinabon of aU the monarchs and 
»o weighty, and to take the command over nobles of Europe to overwhelm them with in- 
reteran generals" “In one year," Napoleon vading armies, and m their paroxysms of fear, 
replied, “I shall he either old or dead” “We when destruction seemed to be commg like an 
can place yon in the command Of men alone,” a valanche upon tnem they perpetraKd many 
said Cambt, “for the^ troops are destitute of deeds of iiirocious cruelty. Tlioy simply claimed 
cveiything, and. we can furnish you with no the right of sdf-govemment, and when assailed, 
money to provide supphes" “Give me oniy fell upon their assailants with hlmd and mercilesi 
men enough," Napoleon rophed, and 1 ask foi fury 

The kings of Europe contemplated this por- 
tentous change with mexpressible alarm In 
consternation they witnessed the npnsmg of the 
masses m France, and saw one of their brother 
monarchs dragged from liis palace and beheaded 
upon the guillotine The snccesbful estabhsh- 
ment of tue Frcndh Republic u ould very probably 
have driven every lang m Europe -from his 
throne England was agitated through all hci 
counties From the mnd cabins of Ireland, from 
the dark and miry mines, from the thronged 
streets of the city, and the crowded workshops 
all over the kingdom, there was a clamorous crj 
ascending for hberty and equality The spirit 
of democracy, radia ting from its soul m Parts 
was assailmg every throne in Europe There 
was no alternative for these menarvhs but to 
crush tliis new power, or to perish before it. 

There can homo monarchist whoso sympathies 
will not bent high- with the allied kings m the 
fesxM coi^ci winch ensued. There can oa fif 


. . pearly 61V httnflred uupulilishcd end mostconfl 
Sm . Wshrother doscpli, untten vritli heart 

calc^ted to Uirow the truest light on NtpS- 
character, sentiments, and purposes, and 
jlSf.*,. I ^ prejudices, wltludilDcuUj concc.t 1 ed bj 
™ **mope, and brought to tins conntrv for safe 
e.™ his 'death, by my instrumcntahlv. 

States Mint, at Philadelphia, ns a 
•rtler four years’ safe keeping 
ISIS, m my presence sur- 
Joseph’s testamentary executor *0 nls 
^®®®Ph, ilien twenty -111 c years ol age, accoi d- 
s will, which beaucatbs to that 
eiw Prcciona developments, 'together with 

manuscripts, among them part of 
Ma^>? hfe, dictated bj himsblf, sud the republican 
memoirs, wrliten by himsdf These 
lex ml hud brother]} conDdcntial letters,' 

in Napoleon’s own handwriting, written 
RTcat, will demonstrate his real sentl- 
character when too young for dlssemblmp, 
quite nnmc/in .—.v 1 r j . t -Ji, 


rcli (3 With Ms correspondent. Joseph 

iftm prove, what he always said and 

wcnfi * 1 '®* Napoleon was a man of warm attach. 
eU’s hud honest purposes "-Ingcr- 

oeeond TVat— {These have lately been pnblmbod i 
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licpulilican wlio \\ill not ppij, “ God speed the 
Engles of Franco Both pnrhcs believed that 
they ivero fighting in self-dcfcnco The kings 
were attoekcd by pnnaples, tnnmplnnt in 
France, ivliich were undermining their thrones 
The French uerc attacked by bajoncfs and 
batteries— by combined armies invading their 
territories, bombarding their cities, and endea- 
vouring, bi force of -arms, to compel a proud 
nation of thirty millions of inhabitants to re- 
instate, nt foreign dictation, the rejected Bourbons 
upon the thione The Allies called upon all the 
Loyalists scattered over Franco to grasp their 
*arms, to rally beneath the banner of Jricnds 
coming to their rescue, and to iinliQm their 
country m the blood of a civil iiar TheTrench, 
on their part, summoned the pe(^le of nil lands 
to hml the ^coloured flag as tlio harbinger of 
their dehicrancc from the senitude of ages 

Front every city in Europe which Napoleon 
appnmdied'irith his conquering armies, the 
Lbj nhsts fied, -while the Republicans welcomed 
him nith an adulation amounting almost ig. 
religious homage , and the troops of the Allies 
were welcomed, in every city of Franco which 
they eiilered, with tears of gratitude from the 
eyes of thosowho longed for the restoration of 
the monarchy It pros & conflict Jietwccn the 
spirit of_republicanism OnT tlle’ono_side, ,and of 
monarchicd'imd ecclcsiasticiil Tlomination imdh 
the other • 

Engl uid, with honnvmciblo fleet, wnshovcnng 
around tlie coasts of the Republic, assoiliiigev ery 
exposed point, landing troops u^on the French 
territory, and arming and inspiriting the Loyal- 
ists tojsivil war Austria had marched an army 
of nearly two hundred thousand men upon the 
" banlvs of the Rhine to attack France upon the 
north She had called into requisition all her 
Italian possessions, and m alliance with the 
British navv, and the ormies of the King of 
Snrdmia, and the fanatic legions of Naples and 
Sicily, had gathered eighty tliousand men upon 
the Alpine frontier This host was under tho 
command of eapcnenccd generals, and was 
ahuudanlly provided with lUl die munitions of 
war These were the invading foes whom Napo- 
leon was to oncounttr m fields of blood 

It was purely a war of self-defence on -die 
part of tlic Frciiih people They were contend- 
ing agomst the bnllets and tho bayonets of tho 
armies of monarchical Lnropo, ossaihng them at 
every point The allied kmgs felt tlint they, 
also, were engaged in a war of self defence — that 
they were struggling against principles which 
threatened to undermine their thrones Strange 
as the dcdnration to some may appear, it is 
extremely diificult for a candid and an impaiba! 
man severely to ccn«uro cither side It is not 
strange, codtemplatmg frail human nature as iF 
is, that the monarchs of Europe, bom to a kingly 
" mhcutancc, slionld have made every exertion to 
return llieir thrones, and to secure their king- 
doms from tho invasion of republican principles 
it IS not stnuigo that repubhcauizcd France, 
^*3vvuig burst the chains of an mlolenifalc du 


pousm, shonld Have resolved to brave 'aU Iht 
horrors of the most, desperate waf'^athcrthaii 
surrender the'xight of choosing its own foim of 
government Tlic United State? were protewed 
from 'a simitar onset, on tho. -part of allied 
Europe, only by the wide harrier of the ocean 
'And had tlie combined armies of 'monarcliical a 
Europe crossed that barrier, and invaded those 
shores, to compel the Americans to replace George 
III upon Ins throne, they would have blissed thr 
Napoleon emerging from their midst, who, con- 
tending for thelibortics of his country, had drivoo 
them back into the sea VHien Napoleon amved ' 
at Nice, he found that he had but thirtv ' 
thousand men with whom 'to repel the eighty - 
Ihonshnd of the Alhes The govemraent was > 
impoverished, and had no means to pay the,,- 
troops Tho soldiers were' dejected, emaciated, ]] 
and ragged The cavalry horses Imd died Upon ^ 
the bleak and frozen, summits of the moniitains, 
and the army was almost entirely destitute oi . 
artillery The ypnng commandor-m-chief, iro , 
mediately upon ' Ins arrival, _ summoned Ihn 
generals before him "Many of ^them were ^ 
veteran' soldier-, and they wore not a little cha- i 
grined in seeing a yonth, whom tliey rc^rded* 
almost as a beardless boy, placed over thcm''ii 
command But in the very' first hoiu' in whicl 
ho met them his siipcnon^ was recognised, one ' 
ho goinc'd a complete and nn unquestioned os' 
cendancy overall " Bcrthier, Massena, Angercnn, 
Serrnrier, and Lannes' were there, men who had / 
already attained renown, and v ho were capable 
of appreciating genius “ This is the Ji ader,” 
said one, as lie left this first council, “who will " 
snrclv guide us io fame and to fortune “ -■ 

The French were' on the cold crests of ihs' 
mouiitaiiis The Allies were encamped mine 
warm and fertile vnllovs which opened .mto the - 
Itahon- plums The imtjnng eneirgy.jl£. tha-< 
y oiitliful^enemlr-hiaimpmaal-inind, his^ nnhest; 
iatmgxclianco-uponuhis-OAy n-montal-resonrccs, _ ■ 
i gs p erfectjicqnir--aincejg;tliJ.he thcatre-of-War," 
t is~lhe*Te5nlt ,of i i s pre vioiiS~'C3;plorations^. Jus. 
gravi ty and r^ r^iror~ittimncfs, ms sp otles i' 
cxU'aordiiniryTn' the'lnidst of all, 
'tbo~dIssipatcd scenes of the camp, commanded 
the reverence of the dissolute and "licentious, 
though brave and talented generals, who snr- , 
rounded him There was an mdescnhablc some- 
thing jn his manner whicli immediately mspifed 
respect and awe, and which kept all familuinty 
at a distance ‘ 

-Deeres had knovvn Napoleon -weD in Pans, and 
Ind been on terms of perfect intimacy with him 
He was at Tonlon when ho heard of Napoleon's 
^pointment to tho command of the army of 
Italy.- *' When I learned,” said he, “ tlint the ‘ 
iicvv general was about to pass tbrongb the city,"' 
I immediately proposed to jntroduco my com- 
rades to him, and to turn my acqimintonce to the 
best acconnt" JJiqstencdJo.mcet him, full ol 
eagerness an^oyi 'The door Of the apartment 
was'lnfbwn open, and I was. upon tho point of 
rushing to lam with my wonted familiarity 
But Attitndt, h's look", the tone of bis voic* 
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LViadenlj deterrci 'me, .Xbere. jT»s,>jiothing 
o r o ifensiv e in hia appearance or 
' linpfesaoStiw^'pftfduc^^ 

,!SSicjent to prevent me for over again attenipt- 
L, Bfg to encroach upon the distance vrlucE sepa- 
-'tateans”« ’ - " ' ' 

1"’ ,A Similar ascendancy, nohntbstanding Ins 
"emmine stature and the exhenie youthfiilncss of 
' bis appearance, he immcdiateljr ginned- over all 
j’Qie soi^ers-atid all the generals of ilic army 
Erelrr one aho entered his presence was awed 
* by^the'iiidescruahle influence of his imperial 
" minti No one ventured to contend with him 


through the whole of his lifo, the strongest dis< 
approval He over refosed to repose confidence 
m any one who was addicted to mat vice One 
day, at SU Helena, he was conversmg with Las 
Ca'ias, when some remark winch was made led 
Napoleon to mqmre, “ Were jon a gamester?" 

“Alas, sirol” Las Casas replied, "I must con- 
fess that I was, but only occ'isionally ” 

“I am very glad,” Napoleon rejoined, “that 
I knew nothing of it at the time Ypn would ^ 
hayc^hc en ; nuncd.jn jny^esteem A gamester 
i^s sure tcT wfeit my confidence The moment 
I heard that a man was addicted to that vice, I 


|for the supremacy, Hd turned mfli disgustl placed no more confidence m him ” 
|fr(Hntlie hcentioushess-and^^dissipabon which ” *’ 

jCver disgrace the presence of an mmy, and, with 
ia.sternness of moralitj which wohld hiiTe-done 
jhononr't^any of the sages of antiquity, secured 
jtliat respect which -rirtne over commands, 
j * '^There were many vciy beautiM and dissolute 
I females m* Nice, opera singers and dancing girls, 

\ who, trafficking -m their charms, were hvmg*m 
^ great wealth and_ ■snliiptuonsncss -They" ex- 
I haiuted all their arts of enticement to wm the 
I attention of- the "jdnng commander -in-chief 
' Bat their nUntements were unavailing Napo ^ 

I Icon proved a Samson whom no DehlaTi conldj 
5 seduce ^ And this was the more extraordinarj’, 

'jS'S'Oo his natural temperament was" gloning 
.an,d -irapetnons m .the extreme, and no had 
mo- itligious scruples to interfere with Ills in- 
'■ ttulgences 

-“My extreme youth,”- said- he afterwards, 
when X took command of fhc army in-Itnly, 
cildered it necessary that I should evince great 
lrc«etve of manners and the utmost seventy of 
, Imomls, This w.^ mdispcnsahlc to enable me 
(^ojsiKtain autbmly oict men so gready my 
jenporiors in ago and expdnence I pursued" a 
ifline of conduct in the liiglic't degree irreproach- 
V aiile and exemplary, Jn spofless mornbtj I whb 
•* Cato, and lunst have appeared such to all -I 
was a philosopher and a sage My supremacy 
«>uld' bo retained only -by proving myself a 
®an than any other man m the army., 
i f H adJ ., pa dded- to hijnan, weaknesscSjJL^qjild. 
hnye lostm y poiver ” ' * 

^Tl6*was»'t^pS^e m the extreme, seldom 

- allowing himself to take, even a glass of wme, 

- and^ never did ho countenance hy his presence 
ypy^ane of hacehandian revelry. For gaming, 

all Its branches, he manifested then, and 


in 


• Becreswas Mtcrirarils clernted by Napoleon to a. 
ouKcuom, and appointed Tltnlstir of the Marine Ho 
pis strongly attached to his benefactor At the time of 
Ajpoleotfs downfall, he was sonnded In aWery artful 

- as io.lils Willingness to conspire against tlie Em- 
. peror Happening to visit n' person of cclebri*j , the 

latter drew him aside to the fireplace, and, taking up a 
•poolv said, “I hat 0 Inst now been reading somotliing 
that simek mo very IbrcJbly Montesquieu Ueie re- 
marks, • When the prince rises above tlie laws, when 
tyranny becomes Insupportable, the oppressed hate no 

- altemattic but “ Enough 1" exclaimed Deeres, 

,.puttmg his hand before flic mouth of the reader, “ 1 wlU 
, near no morej Close the book " The other coollj laid 

down the volninc, ns thongh nothing parllcnlar had 
'Kcnrrcd, and began to wk on a totally dltTcrcnt 
atifecL , „ . ~ ' 


From nhat source did this young soldier im 
btbo these elevated principles? Licentiousness, 
irreligion, gambling, had been the tnnity of 
revolutionary Fiance — the substitute ’which 
rampant infidelity had adojited for a benignant • 
Father, a pleadmg Saviour, a sanctifying Spirit 
Napoleon was reared in the midst of these do 
moralizing influences And yet how nnsullietl 
does hi5‘ cliavnctor appear when compared with 
that of Ills companions in the enmp and on the 
throne! Napoleon informs ns that to his mothei^’ 
he was indebted for every pure and noble sontM 
ment wliicb mspircd his bosom 

Letitia, the mother of Napclcon, was a woman 
of extraordinary cniloiments She had herself 
hardly passed the penod of childhood, being 
but nineteen years of a^, when she heard the 
first v\ ailing cry of Napoleon, her second-born, 
and picssed the helpless babe, with thanks- 
givmg and prayer, to her maternal bosom She 
was a youfig mother to train and educate such 
child for Ills unknown but exalted destmy Shei 
encircled, m protecting arms, the young babe, ' 
ns it fondled a mother's bosom with those little 
hands, which, in after years, grasped sceptres,^ 
and uphove thrones, and hewed down armies 
withTcsistless sword bin. taught those infant 
lips to lisp “papa” — ^"mamttin'' — ^tliose lips at, 
whose subsequent" command all Europe was' 
moved, and whose burning, glowing, martial ' 
words fell, shrill and- sharp," upon the world, ’ ' 
hurling nation upon nation m the shock of war > 
She taught those feeble feet to make their first 
tiemblmg essays upon the carnet, rewardmg the 
nuccessfol endeavour with a mother’s kiss and"a 
mother’s caress — those jeet which .afterwards " 
strode over the sands of the desert, and waded 
through the bloo'd-stained snovra of Russia, and 
tottered, in the mfinmties of sickness and death, ' 
on the misty, barren, storm-sue'pt crags of St. 
Helen^ She msblled mto the bosom of her son - 
-those elevated pnnciples of honour and self- 
respect which, when surrounded hy every temp- 
tation earth could present, preserved him from' 
the degraded doom of the mdttKVte, of the^ 
voluptuary, and of the gamester, and which 
made the court of Napoleon^ when the most 
hnlliant court this world has ever-known, also 
the most illustrious for the pnnty of Us morals ' f 
and the decorum of its observances > - - ^ 

The sincere nni^ected piety of Lctitm'rose 
so high^ above the 'coiruptions of a dege^raifa 
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and profligate Cbnrch, that Ler distmgmshed this campaign were, first, toe impel the Ring cf 
sen, notwithstanding the all but universal infi> Sardinia to nhafidon the alliance wfth Anstnai 
dchtj of the tunes, was compelled to respect a ro secondly, to assail the Austrians with such vigour 
limon which had embellished a beloved mother’s os to compel the Emperor to call to his aid the 
km Ho was thus induced, in his day of power, troops upon the Rhine, and thus weaken the 
to bring bock a wayward nation of thirty mil- powerful hosts there marching against the re* 
hons from cheerless, brutalizing, comfortless un- pubhc, and, thirdly, to humble toe Pope, who 
belief, to all the consoling, ennobling, purifying was exerting all his spintunl power to aid^the 
influences of Christianity When, at the com- Bourbons in fightmg their" way back to the 
maud of Napoleon, the chnrch bells began ngnm throne of Erance 

to toll the hour of prayer on every hillside and The Pope had ofiered an unpardonable msiJt 
through every volloy m Franco, and the dawn to the repubhc Tho French ambassador sent to 
of tho Sabbath again guided rejoicing thousands Rome- had been attacked in the streets pnd 
m tho crowded city and in tho silent country to chased home The mob broke mto his house and 
the temples of religion — ^when tlie young in their cruelly assassinated him, unarmed ond'unresist- 
nuptials, and tho aged m their death, were mg The murderers remained unpdUubed, and 
blessed by tho solemnities of Gospel ministra- no atonement had been made for the atrocious 
tions, it was a mother’s mflaenco wluch in- crime But how, with^ thirty thousand troops, 
spired n dutiful son to make the magic change unpaid, dejected, famished, and unprovided With 
which thus, in an hour, transformed France from die munitions of war, was mortal mar to accom- 
, a pagan to nominally a Cluristian land It was plish such results, m the face of a foe eighty 
‘the calm, gentle, persuasive voice of Letiiia thousand strong, hvmgm abundance, and flushed 
j which Was embodied m the consular decree with victory? ^ 

Honour to Letitia, the mother of Napoleonl Napoleon issued his-first proclamation It 

The first interview between this almost beard- was read to every regiment in the amiy, 
less youth and fho veteran generals whom he was and Tan£ prophetically upon th^ em of the 
to command must have presented a singulBr troops “Soldiers! yon areTInngiy and naked, 
scene These scarred and war-worn chiefs, when the government owes you much, and con pay 
they beheld tho “ stripling," wero utterly-amazed jon nothing Your patience, yonr ooumge, m 
at the folly of the Directory in sending such a the midst of these rocto, are admirable, hut they 
youth to command an nrmj injarcumstancossp reflect no splendonrnpon your arms I come to 
iesperato Rnmpon undertook to give the young lend yon into tho most fertile plains tho sitn 
commander some ndvieo Napoleon, who de- beholds. Rich provinces, opulent cities, will-soon 
mnnded obedience, not ndvico, impatiently be at yonr disposnk There you will find ahun- 
‘■yushod him away, exclaiming, “Gentlemen' dant harvests, honour, and glory Soldiers ol 
Jie art of war is in Its infancy The time has Italy, will you fail in courage ?" 
passed m wliidi enemies are mutually to appoint It is not strange that such words, from then 
the place of combat, advance, hat in hand, and jonng and fearless lender, should have mspircd 
say, ‘ Xjcntktnm, icill you have the goodness to enthusiasm, and should hnvc_causcd the^icarts 
fire*’ We ihust ert the enemy in pieces, preci- .of J;lie_despondingJo|leap lii fOi w itli hope and 
piinte ourselves like a torrent upon thoir biitta- ^didcnce "IFo simple plan wliioli’’Napoleoff 
lions, and gnnd thorn to powder Expenonccif hdopted'wls to direct bis whole force against 
generals conduct the troops opposed to us I So detached' portions of tlic Austnan army, and 
much tho better — so much the better It is not thus, by gninmg, at the point of attack, c.Baperi- 
their cxpcncnce which will avail them against ority in nnmhers, to destroy them by piecemeal, 
mo Mark my words they will soon bum “War,’’ said tho jonng soldier, “ is tto science 
their hooks on tactics, and know not what to do of barbanans , and he who has &e hetivicst bat* 
Yes, gentlemen I the first onset of the Italian gallons will conquer ’’ " 

army will give birth to a new epoch m military ' 'The whole army was instantly on the move. 
- affuirs As for ns, we must hurl ourselves on the The generals, appreciating tho wisdom and the 
foe like a thunderbolt, and smite like it. Dis- fearlessness of their indomitable leader, imbibed 
concerted b) our tactics, and not during to put Ins spirit and emu lated his zeal Napoleon was on 
them into execution, they will fly before us as horseback rngKiTana day He seemed to take 
‘he shades of night before the uprising sun ” no time to eat or to sleep Ho visited tho 
The commanding and self-confident tone m soldiers, sympathized with them in their sufier 
(vliich Napoleon uttered these glowmg sentences mgs, and revealed to them his plans ILWas 
nlcnced qnd confounded the generals They early m the spring Bleak glaciers and snow* 
ftlt that they had indeed a master “Woll' covered ridges of the Alps were between Napo- 
said Augcrcau, as be left the council, noddmg Icon and the Austnnns Bebmd this curtain hr 
very significantly to Massena, “ we have a man assembled his forces Enormous sacrifices were 
here who will cut out some work for govern- required to enable the soldiers to move from 
ment, I think.’’ “It was necessary for me," point to point with that celen^ which was 
Napoleon uitorwards remarked, “ to bo a. little essential m operations so hazardous Ho made 
BUttere, to prevent my gonends from slapping no allowance for any impediments or obstocles. 
cm upon the shoulder" At a given hour, the diflcrcnt divisions of the 

His objects which Napoleon bad in vmwin)nnnv. bj rsaiaoB roads, rers to he at s ieagf 
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WeJ yoat To sccompb’th this, every sicrifico 
«M to be made ol comfort and of life If neccs 
lary to tLe attainnient of thh end, stracgleia 
Tere to be left beLmd, baggage abandoned, 

- artiHcty even to be left in Uie ruts, and the 
fcoops We to be, vntbout fad, at tlloTlcMginlcd 
f’aceat tbe appointed baur 1 hrougb storms of 
rcn and srow, over mountain and moor, by 
.nigUaad by day, bungn. sleepless, wet, and 

1 uoid, tbe enthusiastic host pre'sod on It seems 
incredible that the jonng ^npoicoxi, so inst ui- 
taneondy a» b wise, should have been ciiaidcd 
loiafuseLis almo'st snpcniatur-il energv into the 
whole army lit had norther raulea uith ulnch 
ikt artemnt the passage of the ,Ups nor inonev 
topnrc!ia»c the noi'e^'.ary snpjdios He there 
ibrs decided to turn the tnonntains, by follon ing 
' down the chain along the shores of the llediter 
nncan, to a point where the loftj ndges sink 
almost to a plain, 

* Tbe army of Boauhen was duidod into three 
sorps Ills centre, ten thousand strong, was at 
die snail vill igc of Monteiiottc. The night of 
the lltli of April w,vs dark and fempe^mous 
■ Torrents of nan were falling, and the inin mads 
were ahno-t impass ‘ble. But through tlie long 
boars of this stormy n.glit, while the Austnans 
were repoung warmly in their tents, Napoleon 
and his soldiers, drenched with ram, were toiling 
tliroagU the muddy defiles of the mountains, 
Wading tlie swollen slreams, end chmhing the 
slippery cliffs Just as the day began to dawn 
tbrongh the broken clond«, tlio 5 oimg general 
s*ood upon the heights in the rear of blontenottc, 
and looked down upon the cnc"mped host nliom 
be was now, for tlio first time, to encounter in 
dctinie conflict He bad so nianceuvied as 
completclv to cniclop Ins unsu'pscting enemy 
, Allowing bis weary troops not an hour for 
repose, he fell upon tlio nlhed Austrians and 
Sardiuiana like a whirlwind, attacking them, at 
the same moment, inJVont, fla nk and rear The 
battle was long and bloody The details of tlicso 
hotrid scenes of carnage are sickening Tbe 
shouts of onset , the shriek of agony , the miiti 
lated and the mangled forms of the y oung and 
the noble, trampled beneath the iron hoofs of 
robing sqnadroDs, the wounded crushed into 
|be mire, with their hones ground to powder as 
tbe wheels of ponderous artillery were dragged 
Jnereilessly over them \ and tlie wailing echo of 
mdows and orphans m their distant homos, 
render these baiUc-ficlds revolting to humanity 
At lengtli the Ansirnins were broken and com- 
petely routed They fled m dismay, leaiing 
“^^msaud dead and wounded upon the field, 
ivT 1 cannon and colours in possession of tbo 
1 j! I This was tbo farst batUc in wbio'h Na- 
1‘TOleon had the supremo command; the first 
tUp "T *•' 'fthich the houonr redounded to him- 
' of nobility,” saU li^ m terivards 

pmudly, to tbe Emperor of Austna, “ dates from 
jb^ataeofMoutenotte” 
inc Austnans fled m one direction to Dego, 
coming to tbeir aid, and 
" protect Milan , the Sardimans retreated ui 
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another direction to Millesimo, to covei tbeb 
own capital of Turin Thus - the two armies 
were separated as Napoleon desired Th** inde- 
fatigable general, allowing his exbnnstt.1 and 
bleeding army but a few hours of repose, and 
himself not one, resolved, while his troops wera 
flushed with victory, and the enemy were de 
pressed by defeat and loss, to attack both armies 
at once The 13 di and the 14 fh of Apnl were 
passed m one mces«ant conflict Tbe Austrians 
and S^rdniims, mfrcnclnng tlicmsehes m strong 
fo’-treascs and upon craggy bill-sides, and every 
hour rccciiing rcmforccnionts pressing on to 
their aid, cast showers of stones and rolled heaiy 
rocks upon their assailants, sweeping away whole 
companies at a tin e Napoleon was everywhere, 
shaneg the toil, incurring tlie danger, and in- 
spiring his men with liis own CL’liusiaslic ardour 
and courage In both battles tho French were 
entirely Mttonous At Dego, the Austrians 
were compelled to abandon tlieir artillery nn.l 
baggage, and escape as thiy could over the 
mountains, Ic iMiig three tboii<-and pnroners in 
the liands of the conqueror. At hlillcsimo, 
fifteen hundred Sardinians nero compcllLd to 
sum-tidcr Thus, like a thunderbolt, Napoleon 
opened tlio campaign In three dnyt,, three 
de-perato battles had been fought nud three 
iJet Uiivc \ ictoTie* gniiicA 

"S 3 ir Napoleon s situation was perilous m the 
csfrcnic IIo was surlonndcd by forces a nstlv 
superior to his own, crow dmg down upon him 
Tho Austrians were amared at his audacity 
They deemed it tho paroxysm of a madman, 
lAio* throws himself sini.lc-hniided into the midst 
of an armed host. Ills dcstnction was sure, 
unless by almost supernatural rapidity of inarcl - 
ing, ho could preicnt tho concentration of these 
forces, and bung superior number' to attack aud 
destroy thd detached portions A day of inao- 
tion, nn iionr of bcsitition, might ba\e been 
faiaL It was m the battle at Dego that Napo- 
leon was lirat particularly struck with tlie 
gallantry of a young oflicer named Lannes In 
nothing was Bio genius of this cxtraordninry 
man more manifest than in the almost intuiuve 
penetration with which ha discovered charncte* 
Lannes became subsequently Duke of Monte 
bello, and one of tbe marshals of the Empire “ 

In tbe midst of these marches and counter- 
marches, and these incessant battles, there had 
been no opportunity to distribute regular rauons 
among the troops The soldiers, destitute of 
everything, began to pillage Napoleon, who 
was exceedingly anxious to win tho good-will of 
tho people of Itah, and to be welcomed by them 
as their deliverer from proud oppressors, pro- ' 
ceedod against the culpnts with great aeverily, 

•1 ‘‘TUecdueaUon ofLannesliad bccnmncti neglected, 
but bis mind rose to tho lei el of his coarage I lo beenms 
n giant lie adored mo as hla protector, hU suptrior 
being, his providence In tho impetuosity of his temper, 
hosometuntsullovied hasty expressions against mo to 
escape his Ups, hut he would probably have broken the 
bead of any one who had Jclusd him In his remarta 
W hen liedlcd,hcliad been In Bfiy-four pitched be ttlcs, and 
three hundred combatsof different kinds’* 
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tnd immediately re-estaUislied the most ngid dininns, in fl panic, had again fled during ''the 
disciphne in the army . night, and Napoleon, rejoicing at his good 

He bad noiradiauced tothe summifcofAIount ibrtnne, passed riic bridge nnobstmcted -The 
Zemolo From that eminence the troops looked indefatigable victor pressed Onward m the 
down upon the loiely plains of Italj, opening pursuit, and- before nightfall again crertooh 
like a diorama beneath them The poetic sen- his _fugitivo foes," who had intrenched -them-i 
sibilitics of Napoleon were deeply moved by the scl\ es upon some almost inaccessible hills neai 
majestic spectacle Orchards and vineyards, and Mondovi ' - - ^ 

fertile fields and peaceful villages, laj ‘spread out. The French immediately advanced to ‘the 

a scene of enchantment in the extended valley assault^ The Sardinians fonght with di«pere- 
Majestic rivers, reflecting flie rajs of.the sun f ion, but the genius of Napoleon tniimpaed, and 
like .tibhoua. of silver, meandered through agam the Sardinians fled, Jew mg two thousaiiJ 
meadow and forest, encircling the verdant hiU- men, eight cannon, and eleven standards in the 
< sides, and bathing the streets of opida&t’' cities hon^ of the conqnofbr; and one tlionsaiid dead 
In the distance, stupendous monntauis, hoary upon the field Napolepn pursued the fugituei 
with eternal ice and snow, hounded and seemed to Chemsco, and took 'possession of the place 
to embrace in protecting arms ■thi8^Jand_pf He was now within twenty miles of Turin, the 
promise.. Napoleon, sitting upon 'Tils" horse, capital of tjio kingdom of Sardinia 'All wai 
gazed for some time m sUeut and delighted commotion in the metropolis There w6ro then' 
admiration upon the scene “Hannibal,” he sands there who liad imbibed the revolulionaij 
exclaimed, “forced the Alps; but we have spirit, who wcio ready to ^elcomo "Napoleon ai 
tnmed them." their deliverer, and to implore him to aid then 

There was, however, not a moment to be lost in -the establishment of a republic. , The ’king 
m rest or reverie From every direction the and the nobles were Bi'constemtttioh Thi 
Austrians and Sardinians were liurrjang to tlicur English and Aushian ministers infreatcd thi 
appointed rendezvous, to combine and destroy kmg to adhere ^ to' the alliance, abandon Lk 
the audacious band which had so snddenlj’ and capital, and conlinno the conflict. They ossnrec 
fatally plunged into their midst Tho Ih-ench him that the rash and- yonttifol victor wai 
troops rushed down the declivities of tho moiin- rushmg into difiScnltios from which he could hj 
tains, and, crossing the Tanaro, rejoiced with no possibility extricate -himself Bnt-hc, Ironi" 
trembling "as they found themselves m the bling for his throne" and his crown, believing il 
sunny plams of Italy Despatching Angercau to to be impossible to resist so rapid a conqueror 
pursue tho Austrian army, now effectnally sepa- and feanng that Napoleon, irritated by a pro- 
rated from their allies, Napoleon, with mde- tractod conflict, would jiroeloim pohticni hbertj 
iiitigable perseverance, pursued the Sardinians in to tho people and revolutionize tho kingdom, 
their flight towards Tuiin He came up with determined to throw himself into the armsofthi 
tliem on the IStli nfr Cevn, whore thej had French, and to appeal to the magnanimify ol 
mtrcnchcd tlicmsclvcs, eight thousai’d strong the foe whoso rights he had so nnpardonablj 
He immediately attacked them their m assailed By all human nilcs ho deserved .thi 
trcnchments, and during the remnmdcr of the severest punishment He had united with tw( 
day tho sanguinary battle raged without any powerfnl nahons, England and Austria, to chas- 
decisive result The flash and tho roar of tiso tho French for preferring a repnbhc to t 
artillery and of musketry did not cease till the monarchy, and had sent an mvading "army t( 
darkness rendered it impossible to distinguish bombard tho cities of France, and instigate thi 
finend from foe Tho French dept upon them Royalists to nse in ^civil war against the csta- 
arms, ready to resnmo the combat in the caihest bhshed government of tho country. 

.dawn of the morning In the night the Sar- It was with lively .satisfaction thatNapoleti 
dtnians fled, and again took a strong position received tho advances of tho Sardinan kmg,~fe' 
behind the deep and foaming torrent of the he was fully aware of the peril m nlitcli he ua: 
Carsuglia On tlio evemng of tho ensuing day placed The allied armies were still for men 
Napoleon again overtook them A single numerous than his own He had'neitlicr lieavj 
brigade crossed tbo rap d torrent. " Tho Sor- battering cannon nor siege equipage to rcdnci 
dinians wore so strongly posted that it seemed Turin and tho other important fortresses of tin 
impossible that they could bo dislodged. Large kingdom Ho was far from home, xoiildcxpcc 
^ detachments were hastening to Tcinforco them no immediate reinforcements from France, ani 
The Austnnns were accnranlating m groat his little army was literally in destitution nn< 
strength m Napoleon’s rear, and, notwithstund- rags Tho Allies, on the contrai'y, were in tin 
mg all these hnUiant victories, the situation o** enjoyment of abundance They could ovcij daj 
tho French was perilous in tho extreme A augment their strength, and their resources wen 
council of war was held m the night, and it was apparently inexhaustible 
decided, regardless of tbe extreme cxliaustion of “ The Kmg of Sardinia,” sayS Napoleon, " bai 

the troops, to make an assault upon the bridge stiU a great number of fortres'cs left, and, n 
as soon as the morning should davai Before spite of the victories "which had been gained 
the firet grey of the morning, tho French, in the slightest check, one caprice of fortune, woiili 
battle army, were moving downupon the bridge, have undone cvcrjtbing” Napoleon, however 
uiucipating n de'pcrate struggle But the Sar- towards the commissioners that had been sent n 
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treat liioi, iissncucd a very confident and 
[mpcnons tone <H& demanded, as a prelimiiinry 
toemy a nnis'tice , that tlie important fortresses of 
Com, TorldnaT and Aiesandna — ^“tbo kejs oC] 
the Alps'/— snonld be snrrendefcd to him. The 
Bommissloners hesitated to 'comply with these 
reqmsititms, ■which jiTOuId place S^.dmia entirely 
at his mercy, ^and ' proposed seme modihca* 

UODS. " - . ' . 

“'Tour ideas are ahsord," exclaimed hfapolcon, 
ifemly, -“ft is^for me to state "conditions 
Lsten to the Inivs which' I impose upon you in 
the name of the government of my country, and 
»hcv, or to-mbrfbw my battenes are'crected, and 
runn IS in (1*01168 -The" commissioners were 
Dveiaired, and n treaty was immebiately con- 
clade37hy w hich the King of Sardmia abandoned 
fte alliance, surrcndered'the three fortresses,' 
mth_all their artiUerv and ^military stores, to 
Napoleon, sent-a'n'ambassador.^o Pans to con- 
clode a definitive peace, ^lefo the victors in pos- 
sosaoa of all the places they had already taken, 
^boaded the mlhtia and dispersed the regular 
troops, and allowed the French, free use ot the 
mihtaiy'roads td carry oh the trar with Austria 
Nnpojeoa then issued to his soldiers the fdllowuig 
Krai-stirring prodamation. — / 

y Soldiers I you have gained in fifteen days si''t 
ncton^ taken one-and-twenty standards, fifty- 
fire pieces of cannon, many strong places, and 
bale conqnered the richect part of Ticdmont. 
Tea hare made fifteen thousand prisoners, and 
kiUed dr wounded-ten thouSMd men Hitherto 
pa have fought 'on sterile rocks, lllustnous, 
indeed, fay your courage, but of no avail 'Now 
you rival by your services the armies of Holland 
sad of theHhine You were utterly destitute, 
warjiave.supphed.all your wanfa Yon hare 
^ned battles withour'cannon, passed uvers 
without bridges; made forced marches without 
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mpable of sulh ^services Tint, soldieis! you 
have accomplished nothing while anything re- 
mams to he done. Neither Tnnn nor Tlilnn is 
m yom hands I am told that there are some 
among you whose courage is faihng7"who wish to 
return td the summits of the Alps and the Apen- 
nmes. No! I caimot believe in The conquerors 
Montenotte, of Millesimo, of Dego,':;of Jlon- 
flovi, trtuna to cany still further the glories of the 
wenciinanie Uut, ere I lead you to conquest, 
13 one condition yon must promise to 


fliare 


1 to protect the people whom y ou 
e^te, and to repress all acts of lawless Tioleace 
v^itliont this, you would not be tho^dehierers, 
ft i t of nations . Invested -with the 

a n ^ strong in yustice and law, i 

iiti- “®sitate to enforce the requisitions of 
“pianity and of honour , I vtII not snfifer rob- 


Pfllagers shall be 


-'—V VI uguulu: , 

^ tt sally your -laurels 
*«ot Without mercy. ' - 

'(^®®pl9 of Italy I The French army ad- 
to break', yont chains.' The French 
P^le are' the friends of all uptions In tnem 


yon may confide Tour property, your r-Rglon, 
your ciTstoms shall be respected. 'iVc will^niy 
make war as generous foes Our sole qu-irrcl u 
with the tyrants who enslave yon 


CHAPTER V 

ntmsClT OP TUB atisteiass. 

Strong temptation of Kapoleor— IQs wishes for lUfa— 
Sensation In Paris— Remev'' /nnceof Josepbmo-Con- 
duions with the Duke of Parma — ^Qapolcon out- 
generals Beanlleu— The Bridge of Lodi— Its te. nbla 
passage— Diitranco into Milan— Support af the annj 
—The com ler— Letter to Onanl— Appointment cl 
Eellcrman— Insurrection at Milan— Bon isco— Pavia 
—The Venetian bribe— Lofty ambition— Origin of the 
Imperial Guard— Terms with the Pope 

A LARGE mayonty of Napoleon’s soldiers and 
officers severely condemned any treaty of peace 
with nmonarchical government, and were chmor- 
otts for the dethronement of the King of Sardinia 
and the cstabhslimont of a repubhe. The people 
thionged-lsapolcon with the-mtreaty that he 
would lend them his countenance that they 
jnight revolutionize Oic kingdom They urged 
that, by the banisliment of the king and the 
nobles, they could estabhsh a free government^ 
which shonldbe the natural and efficient ally ot 
republican France He had but to say the wqi^ 
and the work wis done The temptation To 
utter that word mnst have been very strong It 
required no common political foresight to nerve 
Napoleon to resbt that temptation 
But he had a great horror of anarchy He 
had "seen enough of the worlung of Jacobite 
inisrule m the blood-deluged streets of Pans 
He did aot'h^eie that the benighted peasants 
of Italy possessed mther the mteUigence or the 
moral principle csjentioljto the support of a well- 
organized repubha 

• Conseqnently, notwithstanding the known 
wiriies of the "Directory, the commands of the 
army, and the intreati^ if the populace, with 
heroic firmness he refused to allow the overthrow 
of the established government He diverted the 
attention of bis soldiers firom the subject by 
plunging them mto still more arduous enterprises, 
and leading them to yet more bnUiant victories 
-Napoleon had no desire to see the Reign of 
Terror re-enacted m the cities of Italy He was 
m fa'TOur of reform, not of revolution The - 
kmgs and the nobles had monopolized wealth 
and honour, and nearly all'the most precious 
pr.vileges of life "Tne people were merely | 
hewers of wood and drawers of water Napoleon 
wished to break down tins monopoly, and tt 
emancipate the masses from the servitude of ages. 
He would do this, however, not by the snddea 
upheaving of thrones and the transfer of powci 
to unenlightened and inexperienced democracy, 
but by snnonndmg the thrones with repubhean 
institutions, and conferring upon all peopfo 9 
strong and well-organized government, with 
constitutional liberty. Eloquently lie says, “ It 
would be a inagnihccnt field for spccnlation to 
estimate what would Lave been the destuuesoi 
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France and of Europe, had England satisfied 
bersclf vnth dcnonncing the mnrder of Louis 
KVI , irhich would have been for the interests of 
public morality, and listened to the conncils of a 
pbilantliropic policy, by accepting reTolntionlseS 
France as an ally ScaiTolds would not then 
bare been elected over the whole country, and 
kings wonld not bare trembled on then* dirones ; 
but their states would all hai e passed, more or 
less, through a rcroinbonary process, and tbo 
whole of Europe, without a conrulsion, would 
bare become cons it t'onil and lice ” 

The kingdom of Sardinia was composed of 
the pronnees of Nice, Piedmont, Saroy, and 
Montferrat. It contained three millions of tn> 
habitants. The king, by extraordinary eiforts 
and by means of subsidies from England, had 
tnised an army of sixty thousand men, trained 
to serrice m long-contmucd wars His numerous 
fortresses, well armed jind amply pimlsioned, 
situated at the defiles of aU the mountains, placed 
his frantier in a state which was regarded as im- 
pregnable Ho was the fathcr-in-law of both of 
the brothers of Louis XVT, which brothers 
subsequently ascended the throne of Franco as 
Louis XVIU and ns Charles X. He had welcomed 
them in their flight fiom France to his court m 
Turin, and had made his court a place of refuge 
for tile emigrant uobicssc, where, in fancied 
security, they matured their plana and accumu- 
lated thdr resources for the imasion of France, 
ui connexion with the armies of the Alhes And 
yet Napoleon, with thirty thousand lialf-stancd 
men, had, in one short fortnight, dispersed his 
troops, driven the Austnons from the kingdom, 
penetrated to the very heart of the state, and 
was tlireatoning the bombardment of Ins cnpitoL 
Tho humiliated monarch, trcmbhng for his crown, 
wns compelled to sue for peace at the feet of an 
nnknoM n young man of twenty-six. His chagrin 
was so great, in view of his own fallen fortunes 
and the hopelessness of his sons-in-law ever 
attaming the throne of France, that he died, a 
few days after signing the treaty of Cherasco, of 
a broken heart 

Napoleon immediately despatched Murat, liis 
/rst aide do-camp, to Pans, with a copy of the 
armistice, and with twenty-one standards taken 
from the enemy Tho sensation which wns pro- 
duced in France by this rapid succession of 

I astonishing MCtones was intense and muff tfal^ 
Tho spirit of antique , eloquence whic^m£ucd 
tho proclamations of the young conqueror, the 
modest language of his despatches to the 
Directory, the entire absonco of boasting 
I respecting his own merits , and tho glowing 
I commendation of tlio enthusiastic bravery of his 
I soldiers and of his generals, excited profound 
admiration Kapokon Bonaparte was a foreign — 
an Italian name Few in Franco had over heard 
it, and it was not easily pronounced It wns 
lonoroiis and iinposmg Lvery one mquired, 
Wlio 18 this young general, whoso talents thus 
suddenly, with such moteono splendour, hare 
blazed upon Enropo ? His name and h.s fame 
were upon cieiy lip, and the eyes of aU Europe 


^ere concentered.u^n him T^ree itmes in tjifi 
cmxBoSfjiJtem daysnie* Conncil of Ancients and 
tho Five Hundred had decreed that theiarmy of, 
Italy deserved wdl of their country, and had 
appomted. festivals to' victory in their honour ' In 
very imposing ceremony, Murat presented the 
captured standards to the Directory Several 
foreign ambassadors were present on Uio occasion.' 
The republic, thus triumphant, was invested with 
now dignity, and elevated, by -the wctoncs of the , 
young general, to a position of respect and con- 
sideration which it had never attained before 
BTiile these scenes were transpinng, Napoleon 
did not forget tho bride ho had left in Pans. 
Though for seien days and nights he had allowed 
himself no quiet meal, no regular repose, and had 
not taken off either his coat or his beets, he 
found time to send frequent and most afiectioimte, 
though very short, notes to Josephme -This 
dehcncy of attention Napoleon ever manifested; 
towards Josephine, even after their unhappy^ 
divorce, and until the hour of her death i 

Napoleon havmg, by an ndvantageous treaty 
widi Sardinia, secured his rear from assiult, 
without a day's delay commenced the punuit ol 
the discomfited remains of tho Austrian army 
Under their commnnder-iii-cluef Bcauhen, they , 
had retreated behind the Po, where they strongly 
intrenched themselves, nwuituig the rcmforco*' 
ments which were hurry uig to their aid 

Upon leavmg tho kingdom of Sardinia, N^ 
Icon first entered the states of Parma. The 
Dnko of Parma, who had united with bis mors 
powerful neighbours m tho nlhauce against 
France, reigned over a population of but about " 
file hundred thousand, and could furnish to the - 
Allies hut tliree thousand troops He was, ol 
course, powerless, and sent envoys to solicit the 
dcmency of Hie conqueror He had joined his 
armies with those of Austria for the mvasion of 
Franco It wns just that he should he compelhd 
to md in defraying the expenses which Franca 
was consequenfiy iorced to incnr to repel tho 
invasion Napoleon granted him an armistice 
upon his paying five hundred dollars in silier, 
Bixteeen hundred artillery horses, and a large 
supply of com and provisions 
And here commenced one of those character 
istic acts of tho young general which have been 
greatly admired by some, and most severely cen* 
sored by others Napoleon, a lover and Cojit 
noissenr of tho arts, conscious of the addition 
tll^ contribute to tho splendour of an empire, 
and of the effect which tliey produce upou the 
imagination of men, demanded twenty of the 
choicest pictures m the galleries of tlie duke, to 
be sent to the Museum at Pans To savo one of 
these works of art, the celebrated pictiiro of St. 
Jerome, the duke offered two hundred thousand 
dollars Napoleon detdmed the money, slating 
to the army ,“ Tho sum which he offers ns wiU 
soon he spent, but the possession of such a 
masterpiece at Pans will adorn that capital for 
ages, and give birth to similnr exertions cl 
genins." 

No one objrcts accorduig to the Jans of war, U 
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he extortion of Qie money, tlie horses, the com, 
ind AeheeVbnt it is represented by some as an 
mpardonable act of spob^m^ and rapacity to 
laro taken the pictures If conquest confers the 

ight to tbo seizure of any speoies of property, it 
5 difficult to conceive vrhy -works of art, which are 
iibjsct to barter and sale, shuu^,claiinjixemption^ 
indeed, there seenu to be a peculiar propriety m 
akiiig luxunes rather than necessaries The 
atortion of mmcyonly infticted a ta-v upon the 
>eQ)k, who were the friends of Napoleon and of 
11 $ cause The selection of the paintings and 
he statuary deprived not the people of their food, 
lut'caused that very class in the community 
:o icel the evils of i\ar who had originated the 
lonflict It IV as making rcqaisituin upon the 
lalace, and not upon the cottage But war, with 
its extortion, robbery, cruelty, and blood, involves 
lU our ideas of morality in confuhiou Whatever 
nay 'be the decision of posterity respecting the 
propriety of mcluding works of genius among the 
trophies of war, the occuironee surely evhilnts 
SJapoIoon as a man of refined an^d clcyatcd tastes 
du i^oble spirit, moved by avarice, would liav c 
prosped tiie'Tmoney ‘Napoleon, regardless \)f 
peraonal-iudulgence, sought' only the glory of 
Prance Tliore is,-nt least, 'grandeur in the 
motive which inspired the act 
. The Austrians were now reinforced to the 
amount of forty thousand men; and had m- 
honolied themselves' -upon the other side of the 
Po, haying this mstgnifieenl stream Bowing be- 
Iween.thcm and the French It is one of the 
oifficult operations lu war to cross a river in the 
face of an opposing army It was difllcult to 
Miiceive how Napoleon could effect the enterprise 
He, however, marched resolutely on towards Vn- 
tenia, makmg every demonstration of his-^inteu- 
tion to cross at that point, in defiance of the foe, 
arrayed in vastly^ superior numbers to contest 
fhe passage The Austrians concentrated their 
i^fength to give him a warm reception Sud- 
denly, by night, Napoleon turned down the nvor, 
and With amazing cmcrity made a march of eighty 
miles in thirty six hours, seizing every Jboat upon 
the stream as ho passed along Ho had timed the 
mareh of the several divisions of his army' so pro- 
cisejy, that all of his"^ forces met at the appointed 
madezvous within a fevy hours "of eaqh other 
Kapidlj crossing the river in boats, he found 
mmseif aUd his army, without the loss of a single 
® the plains otiombardy' 
fins beautiful and productive oounlty had been 
conquered by the Anstrians, and was govomed by 
“^rohuuko. It contained one million two liun- 
f **'J®**”^ inhabitants, and was one of the 
li«k t world Its in- 

oitants were much dissatisfied with their foreign 
1 great majority, longing for 

,^ticai t^cneration, were ready to welcome the 
TOies of France As soon as Beauhen, who was 
a *^^work upon his fortifications at Valenza, 

■ him had thus out-generalled 

■viu ^ crossed the river, he immediately 
him forces and mov ed forward to meet 

'w ibq advanced divw.ous of the hostile 


armies soon met at Fombio The Austiians sta 
tioned themselves m the steeples, and at the 
windows, and upon the roofs of the houses, and 
commenced a destructive bro upon the French 
crowdmg into the streets They hoped to arre 4 
their progress until the commander m-cliief could 
arrive with the main body of the army, Tlio 
Ircnch, howevmr, rushed impetuously on with 
their bayonets, and tfio Austrians were driven 
before them, leaving two thousand prisoners in 
the hands of Napoleon and the ground covered 
with their dead 

The French pursued closely upon tho heels of 
the Austrians, from every eminence plunging 
cannon-balls into their retreating ranks, and ns- 
saihng them with 'the most destructive fire at 
every possible point of attack In the evening ol 
the same day, the exhausted and bleed ug columns 
of tho enemy arrived at Lodi, a sma_ toivn upon 
tbo banlrs of the Adda Passing directly tbrongli 
tlio town, they crossed the river, which was about 
two hundred yards lA width, by a n irrow wooden 
bridge, about thirty feet vv ide They were there 
received by tbo mam body of the army' of Beau- 
lieu, winch was strongly intrenched upon the* 
opposite bank The whole French army rushed 
into tho town, and, sheltering themselves behind 
the walls of tbo houses from the incessant fire o( 
tho Austrian batteries, awaited the eommnnds ol 
fheir youthful lender, whom they now btsgan to 
think mvmcible 

Napoleon’s belief m destiny was so strong that 
he was an entire stronger to bodily fear He 
immediately sallied from the town and recon- 
noitred the banks of the nver, nmid a shower of 
balls and grape-shot Tho prospect before luin 
would have been to most persons appalling Tho 
Austnaiis, sixteen thousand strong, with twelve 
thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry, and 
tliirty pieces of licavy artillery, weio posted upon 
the opposite bank in battle array, with their 
batteries so arranged os to command the whole 
length of the bridge by a rakiiig hre Batteries 
stationed above and below also swept the narrow 
passage by cross-fires, while sbarpsbootcrs, in 
bands of thousands, were posted at every available 
point, to dnve a storm of musket-balls into the 
face of any one who should approach the struc- 
ture 

Beaulieu conceii ed his position so impregnable 
that he had not thought it necessary to destroy 
Uio budge, ns bo easily could have done He 
desired nothing more earnestly than that i^a 
French might attempt the passage, for ho was 
confident that their discomfaturc would bo both 
signal and awful Napoleon immediately plate 1 
as many guns as possible in opposition to tho 
Austrian batteries, directing with Ilis own hand*, 
in tho midst of the hottest fire, some cannon in 
such a manner as to prevent the Austrians from 
approaching to blow up tho arches Ho then 
entered the town, assembled his general officers, 
and informed them that ho Jiad resolved imme- 
diately to storm the bridge The bravest of tliem - 
recoiled from the undertaking, and they unum- 
mously disapproved of the plan as imoracticablo 



"•ft is impossible" snid one, “ that any men 
ean fbtce tbeir way across tliat narrow bndgo, m 
tbe iacc of sucb an annihilating storm ofballs as 
most be encountered.” “ How * i ^possible I* 
exclaimed Napoleon, “tbatword^is not Ftencb * 
Tbe sclf-xebant muid of tbe ydimg conqueror was 
seldom moved by tbe opinion of btbors Regard* 
less of tbe disapproial of bis generals, lie assem- 
bled SIS thousand picked troops, and addressing 
them in those marbed tones of martial eloquence 
eminently at Ins command, so etfeotually roused 
tbcir pride and enthusiasm that they were 
cUmorons to be led to the assault. Ho unfolded 
to them fully tbe pcnl which attended the enter- 
prise, and animated them by reference to the 
corresponding glory which would .attend the 
achievement He knew tlint thousands, must 
peri'h But placing only a slight \ aluo upon his 
own life, he regarded as little the lives of otliers, 
and deemed the objeet-to be gamed worthy-of the' 
terrible price winch was to bo paid There pro- 
bably nos not another man in either of those 
armies who vonld have ventured upon the re- 
sponsibihty of an cntcrpiise apparently so despe- 
rate 

Seeretlj despatching a large body of cjvali^ 
to cross the river at a very diRicult ford, about 
three miles above tbe town, which by some 
inconceivable oversight the Austrians had neg- 
lected to protect, he ordered them to come donn 
the river and make the most desperate charge 
upon the rear of the enemy At tlio same time, 
he fermed his troops mto a line, under the 
shelti r of one Of the streets nearest the point of 
attack It was the evening of the 10 th Of May 
The sun was ;)ust smkmg behind the Tyrolean 
hills enveloping in soft twilight the scene of 
rural peace and beauty , and of man’s depravity 
Not a breatb of air rippled tlie smooth .surface 
of the water, or agitated the huistmg fohage of 
the enily spring 

Xlie moment that Napoleon perceived, by the 
commotion among the Austrians, that the cavalry 
had cfTcctcd the passage of tho river, ho ordered 
the trumpets to sonnd the charge The hue 
wheeled instantly into a dense and sol d colnmn, 

- crowding the street with its unpenetrable mass 
Emerging from tho shelter upon the foil run, 
ivhile rending the air with then: enthnsiasttc 
slionts, they mshed upon the bridge They were 
met by a murderous discliargc of every missile 
of destrnction, sweeping the structure like a 
whirlwuid The whole head of the colnmn was 
immediately ent down like gross heforo tlie 
scythe, and the progress of those in the rear 
yos enciunbcrcd by piles of tbe dead Still the 
colnmn pressed on, heedless of the temhe storm 
of iron and of lead, until it hud forced its way 
mto t'lo middle of the bridge Here it hesitated, : 
wavctvd, and was on the point of retreating 
belbre volcanic bursts of lire too tornblo lor 
mortal man to endure, when Napoleon, seising a 
standard, and followed by Lannes, Massenn, nnd 
Bcrtbicr, plunged Uirongh the clouds of smoke 
wtiicli now enveloped tbe bridge in almost mul- 
aigbt dorkness |'hicod himself at tho head of the 
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troops, andNshonted, “Follow your gene’wll"- 
The bieedmg, rtangLd column, animated by” tins 
example, mshed with tlicir bayonets u][rf>n tne 
Anstrian gunners ~At the same moment, the 
irench cat airy came daslung upon tlie_balteries 
m tho rear, and the bridge was earned The 
French army now poured ‘hcioss tho narrow 
passage like a" torrent, and debouched upon the 
plain Still the battle raged with .unmitigated 
fury The Austrians hurled themselves upon 
the French irith tlie energy of despair ” Tint the 
troops of Napoleon, Intoxicated wnth then: amar> 
mg acliieioment, set all danger at dehance, and 
seemed as regardless of bullets and of shells ns il 
they had been snowballs in the hands of chil- 
dren 

111 the midst of tlie thnn^ers of the tcrriGc 
cannonade, a particular battery was prodiicufg 
terrible havoc amdng tho ranks of the French 
Repeated attempts^ had been made to storm' it, 
but in vnm An ofBccr rode np to NapolcOn^m 
the midst of the confusion and horror of the 
battle, and represented tlie importance of making 
another efiTort to silence 'tbe destructive battery 
“Very Well,” said Napoleon, who was .fond ot 
speaking as well as acting the sublime, “let it 
be silenced then " Turning to a body of dra- 
goons near by, he -exclaimed, “Follovv yotir 
general ” As gnilv ns if it were the pastime dt 
a holiday, the dragoons followed their leader m 
the impetnous cliargCj through showers of grape- 
shot, dealing mutilation and death mto their 
ranks The Austnnn gunners were instantly 
sabred, and their guns turned upon tlie foe' 

Lnnnes was the first to cross tbe bridge, and 
Napoleon the second ' Lnnnes, in "utter reckless- 
ness nnd desperation, spurred hi^ maddened 
horse into the very midst of the Austrian ranks, 
and grasped a banner At that moment" bis 
borae fell dead beneath him, and half a-dozen 
swords ghitercd above his head. With heronlean 
strength and agihty, he extricated himself from 
his fallen steed, leaped upon tlie horse, of -nn 
Austnon officer behind the nder, plimgcd his 
sword tlirough the body of the officer^ nnd 
hurled him from his saddle , taking his seat, he 
fought his way hack to his followers, havn^ 
sldm m the jne/Ze six of tho Austrians vwth his 
own hand This deed of demoniac enci^ was 
performed under the eye of^NapoIeon, and hs 
promoted Lannes on the spot. , 

' The Austrians now retreated, leaving two 
thousand prisoners and twenty ptecesjo? cannon 
ID the hands of the victors, and two tliousimd 
hve htmdrcd men and four hundred horses dead 
upon tlio pJain The French probably lost, in 
dead and^ Wounded, about the same number, 
tliougb Napoleon, in his' report of die battle, 
acknowledged tbe loss of but four hundred Tho 
Austrians claimed that the French won the vic- 
tory at the expense of four th<'usand men II 
was, of coiirse, tbe pohey of the conqueror ic 
have 1/ nnderstood that Ins trooj'S were tht 
executors, not the victims of slaughter “As 
false ns a bjlletin,” has become a proverb The 
necessity of ettermg falsehood and practising 
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F^*TnA^’CE nrro mii.an 




h #11 tJ tir vnni'^ fon««. Is we of tbc 
ijasilie'* e.f t! 4 {nti^Jn^ral)!" inD-'orat'Mcs n*ten- 
hxA «-sr. Vfftm litre wjtne'j'fin’il, Jt Irs 

«vi "‘iflitw nn«l 


Jf'ta tirtlsrc^ l’’'K. tSc w'vpw® nf 
' »f WjrSRO csfi e(\5 al’y nlhwsl''i' t 


o ?! ’'-'lilur 


As the c'inin';cs of tlio ducnl psit i» d tliofis 
of tlitlr rcfinao j>n«eJ sstlJy tliroiiqh tlio etretts 
of the tnctrepoli®, thn people looked on in silon< c 
ntltrintc not tv v ord of Bjmpnthy or of inEti t 
1 >.« il'c inoinent tliej ho'd deported, republicai 
?''M Iwr.* forth nnroMraincd Tho tnco'o'irci 
r^e? 1*110 ere.ned •■iiddcnl.v to liare f'lller ns bj 
r”iipe, upon the hats tiini caps of the imiititndo 
■anil 111 .* prut mass of the people prepared b 
hiMUted ta aviitl t of ent tf thn* 5 ‘'nv- iit*''*'* tho rretich r.''ptihhcmsv\ith ct cry demon 
(icts ’rkleh u tre? W" r* •-* \-l l>oimi* ih’f*, ' o*t of 10 ^ A p’ar ml imis pnt upon th. 
to o-ad ii^’r-y 3)l>> If rtj 0} Li* hr* { pal i**/*—'* 1 his I time to 1c t , for tho kej «, npplj 


“ A» Wr'BK, oa r’t } >V i\ jalrwh” If 

jui ea» Im* »5 fr^vtd It nFii*' liulhin), 
llic*e era few pei.'T-’* sn ct’r'fJcrt’-'.'s "i t» 
Tf e; thir«fr»’t^*M. -■?, <vrak.l> no.ir 


lToth*il 5 c*s is i.« 0 3 <f *1.0 •v.rt'io* r.liiih 

lhrt“c» 1*1* Cisup 

“UfTS a ^tfh*" *'';■!» n 1 re* !i \c*r- 
, rn vli3 t»C -*'1 ft thn Irt*’*, ‘ ta fJ-o 
Ksj'^k'eii that d * 1,01 tt-f* , n the J«n fee nmi* 
an fafVaif c* 1 rv*ed np unh oar 
. ts'H lie livAt 1 1 ( e n htlie hoy.* 

jf i*h,‘*r't* on Ai'^irnn pen* 
ril wl ’‘eujiht t<i ji'v\ If B'en 

over ard t/ver ^i.r vko t rr '•«. h 


tn the I r«i'h (’omini*'ioiicr *' 

Oh the l.'rh of Mev , jwki ono month after tli 
on nil jr of the t 'uapaipn at Montenotto, Napo 
lei'll e ittn d Mil'll! lu triumph IIo was wcl 
00 15*1 by the pmt m ijnnty o.' the inli'ibitnnt 
tis r til h» rrer The pefriot*, from nil ji irta 0 
Itily, tnv. «ed to the 'iipirj, f>4n"tiine m tin 
Imps tb it Xoi*' leim v 0 JJ feerre tlu ir indopun 
deuce, and tonf.' upon them a republic. an po 
tcnmirntt H» fruudiv allmnee vish I'r.mot i 
aie{1v.5j The b* t''kl) ai ’Up'^'ku jr'c.iDpif ihet»iu'n‘''v)n' nihtm trns munediitely orpam/cd 
lU*tt of v-er. Tody ho i « wr r. to- jCvvl^il the Naticmd Guard, nnd dresacd ui thro, 
tarnuw on t*,T 'lu n, tiui il * rett H-y r '-in in ‘ c dr i«, bh*t . nd, and r.latt, in honour of th 
60? fra-*, y'l.ii ff *. \,Av,v 1 fc!* the t *fi- j itli o*ouT'*d I’nj; \ tnutnphnl arch was croctci 

‘ in 1 nni pi 0 *“ tilt conqueror 1 ho whole popn 
iatlcHi 0 ' the L>ty rmirc lied our to bid liim wcl 
cun', ftoxir.'w.re sevu red m hw path 


hh Vd ppn'*pki, 0’ fffrrr'intiC reb! 

^ IVlr*! Kt,v-.\rn w-s in rvdc :t h*‘. Ilelera, 
temfi me tea 1 na p e i* i of th* 1 'i'?’'* of Lah 
it wlJth It svas I'a'v i that Nc.p 'i-e-'j Ci'jd tye i 

«.,.i 1. ^ 

pis*, d ll nhor him 
t \f (Stii' i hVpo*. on, 


1 Ml ' 1 ihroiip d tho wimlov.s as he pxsscd. am 
p*a**scd him with smiles and fbrtcnng handker 
thirHi, and i.ah n rhowrr of boijaiiots rainei 
doim rt his fi'eb Amid nil tho j>onip of martin 


preat <» vrnge in h *ng ik« 
brldpt, asTll't I-i* .1 
“ I** hf-fl rac ' l>*’'nr£ Joel" 
tari* 4 il> ’‘l/V'e'i! ju *cd f,r/«, find 1 o'dy ^miisuTiul wanmr banners the fiiigiriR orbclh 
wiOT'd bin It IS f* ccrrici that {the thunders of t«hiliiig nnillcry, uul the auh 

eprn the jpo pofj. ,r,.i ivBn ^"doiinatioTS of rn ii’itt.cnsc rtmconr*c of speuntorp 

t» thi tf.ar, 5 ii, Thh vj'-'an a u* f'jXrpdcon look posserMOj, of the palace fron 

e3.{*ti/’«'kii'S''y cfV't I'p " tin wStole rmchlwln'iecthcdukoluid fl<d 
Roniy and r.ifsfvd ij * j/»> 'irn w jin i’j'iooih td J “ If ion dcsirt lilnrti/ said the nclor to tin 
fioatneare In t'rir yo mg 1 ,« r. I Mil uu”"'*, '* you inm,! dc*cr\o it h\ nssisimp ti 

home 0 ' llio v*'{»rais of ih* arn\, inimo- i cm innpnle Italy for i-icr from Austria" 

■ dwirly after the h'M jf, mi * logMlo/r rud tor ' ' ’ * 


rii 


\ P'*ani'i*r) ihclr p naml, 1 iio bad 10 
o«lripui« 1 's 4 lim'dfhy his b-assryjnud \ ho 
wasfoytive uls m tis appcnunc'c, to ibt* rank of 
^\licn Xttpohon nett nj'p’ir.d ujKj’i 
tlu 1 eJfi^ ho w-is pre* 'c-d lei'h t<iniiH*ia"tiij 
*. '‘fBiv, “ JjTjj)* live our ht'lo 

tiT'r '* l-vcr after this liov/is tho pvif.c-t 
aiol-o ihg troops, and nr cr bst, twcii in the 
aToitt of Cm nl pnd L I’tvrror, this honor irj 
^d at aftio nte nlcl nanir * " V< I'hcr thcypipll* 
of the^*ct.iJoas,"^ soul Js^ioic oji. “nor the 
oty of oTfli tonottc, iat!uci.d juo to think in>- 
a supenor chiractor. lts.as not till.ftftcr 
V, /lij'hp" o/ll^-di that, iho 

Wca shot aett/Ss my mind thnt.I inight Uccomcji 
deysue actCT in ttie ‘poUjiral ape no. Tlu ft 
®tote, for tho iTrdt'tiino, tho spirk’ot great 

irtirey of Napoleon, 
TOcl the dreomhted Auslnuns lU d into the Ty rol 
Jae^ohdulca FrrJunnd and In's dmhess, with 
Mrs in their ej'cs, nhandonrd to the conqueror 
iS?'^ htiinlifol tapitiil of Milan, and sought 
wfagfe With tliclr ictrcntlng fri''nd«- 


Jnicti 

'•Self 


w*nlthv mid aMriuoiis Duko of Moduin, wliosi 
itn'cJ bordered upon those of rarnuv, despatchci 
emoy s to sno fo- po'ico K'vpoleon gniitod Mn 
nil afmi'tiur. upon tlic pajimnt of two million 
of doll u:*, twenty of his choicest picture*, am 
mi nliuu'lrtit supply of horses niid pronsions 
When in treats with tho Duko of Modena, thi 
rommissary of the Kreneh army came to Napo 
Icon, anil said, “ 'I ho brother of tho diil.e is her 
1 ilh eight hundrod ihonsnnd dolinra in gold 
contnuicd HI four chests IIo comes, in tho nntm 
of the dukt, to beg you to accept them, and ] 
'idvibp y on to do so '1 ho inoncy belongs to 5 ou 
Take it without «crup1e A proportionate dimi 
tuition will he made in the duke's contribution 
and he will be s'cry* gbid to hate obtained 1 
protector" “I thnnic you," replied Nnpoleoi 
coolly , “J Jihall initjiorLthat smn, place my sol 
in liic powcr.of tho Duke of Hodona,’ Tli( 
wliolo contulmtion went into the army chost 
Nniioloon refusing to rcceivo for himself a singli 
dollar. - 

Napoleon now issued another of those spirit 
stirring proclamations, which roused such on 
thiiBuwm amorg liis own troops, und which 8 
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Boworihllj electnGed tlie ardent imagination of: 
tho Italiang "Soldiers! yon bare descended 
!iko a torrent from tlie Apennmes Yon have 
overwhelmed everything which opposed yonr 
progress Piedmont is delivered from the 
t}ranny of Austria, Milan is m yonr hands, and 
the repubhoiii standards wave over the whole of 
Lombardy. The Dnkes of Parma and Modena 
Dwe their existence to your generosity Tho 
army, which menaced you with so much pride, 
can no longer find a harrier to protect itself 
against jour arms The Po, tho Ticino, tho 
Adda, have not been able to stop yon a single 
daj These boasted biilnarks of Italy have 
proi ed ns nngatorj as tho Alps Such a career 
of success has carried joy mto the bosom of jour 
country Files in honour of yonr \ictorics have 
been ordered in all the communes cf the republic. 
There your p.arents, your wives, j'our sisters, 
your lovers rejoice in your aehievemonts, and 
boast with pride that yon belong to them Yes, 
soldiers I you have indeed done much, but much 
remains still to be done Shall posterity say 
tttat we knew how to conquer, but knew not 
how to improie victorj ? Shall we find a 
Capua in Lombardy ? We have forced marches 
to make, enemies to subdue, l aurels to gather, 
injunes to revenge Let those ~who have 
whetted the daggers of civil war in Franco — 
who have assassinated our ministers — who have 
burned our ships at Toulon— let those tremble , 
tile hour of vengeance has struck But let not 
the people be alarmed. We are the friends of the 
people evorj where , particularly of tlie Brutu'es, 
the Scipios, and the great men whom wo have 
taken for our models To re-&tabhsh the 
Capitol, to replace the statues of the heroes 
who rendered it illustrious , to rouse the Romans 
stupified bv centuries of slavery — such will be 
the (ruit of our victories fiicy will form an 
epoch with posterity Toy on will pertain the 
immortal glory of changing tho face of the 
finest portion of Europe flie French people, 
free and respected by tho whole world, will give 
to Europe n glorious peace You will tlicn re- 
turn to your homes, and yonr fellow-citizcus 
A will say, pointing to you, ‘ZTe leUmgcd to the 
army of Jlahj ' 

Such wore tho prodamations whioh Napoleon 
dashed off, with mconceivable rapidity, in the 
midst of all tho care, and peril, and clangour of 
battle. Upon reading these glowing sentences 
over at St. Helena, twenty years after they were 
written, ho exclaimed, “ And yet tlior had the 
tony to say that I could not write Ho has 
been represented by some os illiterate— os un- 
able to spelL On the contrary, be was a npe 
and an accomplished scholar Uis mtcUectual 
powers and his mtcdlcctua] attainments were of 
tiic aery highest order His mind had been 
trained by the severest discipline of mtense and 
protrai tod study. “ Do j ou vmte orthographi- 
1 catty?’ stud he, one day, to his amanuensis 
at bt. llclona " A man occupied with public 
business cannot attend to orthography His 
Atam must flow faster then his hand can trace 


He has only time to place his points -He must 
compress words into letters' and phrases into 
words, and let the scribes make it out after- 
wards.” Such was the velocity with which Na- 
poleon wrote His handwriting wa.a composid 
of the most unmtelhgible'' hieroglyi^iics He 
often could not decipher it himsclt 
Lombaidy is tho garden of Italy j Tho whole 
of tho extensive valley iirom tho 'Alps to the 
Apennines is cultivated to tho holiest de^c,' 
presenting lu its vineyards, its iirchards, im 
waving fields of groin, its flocks and herds, 
one of the most, rich and attractive features, 
earth can exhibit Mi'an, its beautiful capit il, 
abounding in vvoalth and luxury, contained a 
population of one hundred ddd twenty thoufand 
souls Here Napoleon allowed his weary troops, 
exhausted by tlicir unparalleled exertions, Jto 
repose lor six days Napoleon liimteif was re- 
ceived by the iiihabitaiits with thb most un- 
bounded enthusiasm aud joy He was regarded 
as tho hberator of Italy — the youthful hero, who . 
had come, with almost sapernaturul povVers, to 
remtroduce to tho country tho rcigii ,of Roman 
greatness and virtue His glowing words. Ins 
splendid nchiovomeiits, his liigh-toiufd morals, so 
pare and spotless the grace and beauty of his 
icminme figure, hiS prompt decisions, his'impo 
nal will, and the antique cast of his thoughts, 
uttered in terse and graphic language, winch 
passed, in "Kiterated quotation, from lip tohp, 
diffused a universal enchantment hrora all 
parts of Italy, the young and the enthusiastic 
ilockcd to tho metropohs of Lombardy The 
language of Italy was Napoleon’s motlier-tonOTe 
ILs name and his origin were Italian, and they 
regarded him as a country man They crowded 
his footsteps, and greeted him with mccssniit 
acclamations - Ho was a Cato, a Scipio, aHan- 
mbak The ladies, in particular, lavished npon 
him adulations vvithont any bounds 

But Napoleon was compelled to support his 
own army from the spoils of the vanquished ' 
Ho could not receive a dollar from the exhausted 
treasury of the French repnbhc. "It is very 
difiicult,” said he, “to rob n people of tLeir 
substance, and at tho same time to convince 
them that you are their fnend and benefa(>tor " 
StiU he succeeded m domg hoth ^yltil ^cat 
reluctance, he imposed upon the Milanese a cou- 
tnbution of four millions of dollars, and selected 
twenty pnmtings from the Ambrosian Goileiy Ic 
send to Pans ns the trophies of liis victory It 
was with extreme regret that he extorted the 
money, knowing that it would check the onthii 
siasm with which the inhabitants were rally mg 
aronnd tho republican standard It was, how- 
ever, mdispciisuble for the fartboriince of Ins 
plans It was bis only refuge from defeat and 
from absolute destruction The Milanese patriots 
also felt that it was just that them government 
should defray tho expenses of a war which tiiey 
bad provoked , tiiat since Lombardy had allira 
itself with the powerful and wealthy monarchiei 
of Europe to invade tho infant republic in its 
weal ness and its poverty, Napoleon was porfeetlj 
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jastjfiiible ia fading wid dothmg his soldiers The mim hesitated to mount the 
” at tlio cspenso oi the invaders trhom he had dmrger of the gcneral-in-chief 
-repdled The money vras paid, and the con- “Yon think him too fine an animal,” ' 
^ttcror was still the idol of the people ^ Napoleon, “ and too splendidly capansoned, 

' Ills soldiers were now Insnnuling m the Noi er mind, comrade, there is nothmg too mag- 
! sbundnaceofbrcad, and meat, and wine They mficent for a French soldier” 
were, however, -Still in rag^ wearing the same Incidents like this, perpetually oconmng, were 

war-worn and tattered prmcttts with which they narrated, with all conceivable embellishments, 
bad descended firOm the froren summits of the around the camp-fires, and they conferred npon 
Alps. the j oung general a degree of popnlanty almost 

Wth the jresonrees thus obtained, Napoleon mnonnting to adoration 
dothed all his troops nbnndantlj, filled the The lofty intellectual character of Napoleon 

- chests of the army, established hospitals and was also developed at the same hmo, m the 

- large magaanos, proudly sent a milhonof dollars midst of all the cares perplesiues, and penis of 
to the Directorj' m Parts, as an absent father these most tcrribL conflicts, in a letter pub- 
wauld send funds to his Lcipicss family , for- hcl\ addressed to Onani, the celebrated mnthc- 
wardwl two hundred and fifty thou'and dollars matician. 

to Moreau, who, with an impoverished array *• Hithcrtc,” he wntes, “the learned m Italy 
npon the Kune, was contending against supenor have not enjoj ed the consideration to whu'h they 
fiirccs o'" the An-^trians. Ho also estabhshed an were entitled They Uvod secluded m then 
saergetio and c/uuent municipal goiemment m libraries, too happy if they could escape the 
Milan, and mode immediate airingemcnts for persecution of kings and priests It is so no 
' the organization and thorough military disa- longer Rchpons inquisition and despotic power 
plineol the militia in all parts of Lombardy. arc at an end Thought is free m Italy I 
This was the work of five daj s, and of five invite the htcrar^ and the scientific to consult 
days sucuiedmg a month of such toil of body together, and propose to mo their ideas on the 
and of mind as, perhaps, no mortal over endured subject of giving new life and vigour to the fine 
f be<br^ Had it not been for a very peculiar arts and sciences All who desire to visit France 
coustltalion''l tcmperameiit, giving Napoleon the will bo received with distinction by tbe goveni- 
njost ostraordmaiy control over his own mmd, ment The citizens of France have more pride 
such hcrcnlcan Incurs could not have been per- m enrolling among their citizens a skilful mathe^ 
foru^ matician, a painter of reputation, a distingmslied 

1 r ‘'Different affurs are arranged in my Load,” man in any class of letters, than in addmg to 
said he, “ as m drawers When I wish to inter- tUcir tcmtoncs a large and wealthy city ” 
mpt one train of thought, I close the drawer Napoleon, hniing thus rapidly orgamred a 
which oratoins tliat subject, and open Uiat which government for Lombardv, and having stationed 
contains another. They do not mix together, troops in different places to establish tranquillity, 
and do not fatigue me or inconvcnionco me I turned lus attention again to the pursuit of the 
have never been kept awukc bv an involuntary Austrians But bj this time the Directory in 
pie- occupation of the mind If I wish repose, 1 Pans were thoroughly alarmed m view of the 
shut up all tlie drawers, end I am asleep I have nstomshlng influence and renown which Napo- 
* I wonted rest, and almost at Icon had attained Jn one sho rt month hejlad 

* *’ filled Europe with lus jiamo They detmmued 

; After spending several successivo days and to cfiMkTiis career. IfcUermnn, a veteran general 
_ “'ghts witUont sleep, m preparation for a decisive of great eelebnty, thej con'cqnently appointed 
coallict, he has been known Tcpentedly to fall his associate m command to pnrsne the Austrianr 
wlcep in the midst of the uproar and horror of with a part of tho army, while Napoleon, with 
- ^ Ibe field of battle, and when the balls of the tho other part, was to march down upon the 
enemy were sweeping tho eminence upon which States of the Pope This division would have 
* be stood “-Nature lias .her rights,” said he, insured the destruction of the army Napoleon 
and win not be defrauded with impunity I promptly but respectfully tendered his resig* 
feel more cool to receive the reports which nation, snjmg, “ One bad general is better than 
we brought to me and to give fresh orders, two good ones YTnr, Tike government, is 
Wien awaking m tins manner from a transient mamlj decided bj tact." This decision brought 
we^cr " the Dircctoiy immediately to terms The com- 

" mule in blilanj one morning, Just as he had jmndcr-in-chief of tho army of Italy was now 
^^w^etodhishorsc, a dragoon presented himself too powerfal to he displaced, and the undivided 
bewte him, bearing despatches of great import- command was immediately restored to him. 
wtee Napoleon read them npon the saddle, In the letter he wTrote to the Directory at thie 
Md givmg a verbal answer, told the courier to time, and which must have been written witJi 
' * ifr^ possible despatch the rapidity of Jthought, he observes, with greUi 

I Lave no horee,’’ the man rephed, "the force of language and strength of argumentr 
™e I rode, in consequence of forced speed, fell “ It is in tho highest degree impohtio to divide 
iwr ^ fhe gate of your palace.” into two the army of Italy, and not less advOTW 

Take nano, then,” rejomod Napoleon, in- to place at its head two different generals Tbs 
, Hanuy alighting oxpcditioii to the Papal States is a very incfls< 
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I l«vc lutlierto conducted the <SmS”nSnt fha I*'«ited'ol 

consulang any one The result wouir hare m the themselves 

been very different if I had been obS to re! n^nvin^^Ti^"®® Bannsco There m », 
conwie my views with those of another If was^Soi*d beutaUon Hie oar 

you impose upon me embarrassments of venous vetlr^ tSom ^ '"f '“eroy The 

Kinds , if I must refer nil mv Rf^ne i veteran troops, mured to tlieir work, nisued m(k 

missanes of government, if ttiey^o autliorfMdlan^^in*^ tbo AT^nrllke Kalions, 

to change i^y movements, to i"rav ay^ Smee TirwTm"^f ^ 
troops, expect no fiutUer success Ifinn women ana children fled m everv 

your resoUes by dmding j our fo^rif I ™ tidings of the dreadfiS 

disturb in Italy ^he nnitv^Cih^^u-I^ ^nd^ 

I sa> It with grief, you will lose the nn«i, Ii “ volumes of-smoko, ascending into 

tuuitj that ever ocMTmvl la“?toTS fr°“ iRaf^ 

fine pemnsula. In the pres?nTLti^J^ of ,1^ far.““d wdo oicr iht 

affurs of the republic, it is mdisnenR-iWo ^taly, hon dreadfiil a thmg'it was to 

}Ou possecs a gLera?4ho emoyf vS the.conqneior. - , 

dence If I do®not do To, I shilf not e?mXm' dnDumi®°” 

livery one has his own method of earnin'' ““t, but, moving on 

wat Kellermanhasmoroe\penenoo*Md?nnT a whirlwind, _eamo' to thoi 

do It bettor than I Together we should dn I ff p”? ®*ty l»nd become the hcad- 

iiotlung hut^misclaeC; four dec'ision o^^rh.B msurgenU' It contained thirty 

matter is of more importance than the fift^n inhabitants Napoleon liad left them 

thousand men the Emperor oPAustria l.nc * gwison of three hundred men The insuV 
to Baauheu ” ^ ^ gents, eight thousand strong, had thrown them- 

On tho 22nd of Maaa Napoleon left Hfilnti m »?* into the place, and, strengthened by oB- 
piwsuit of the Austnanr^ Xin X monarchical partjr,' prepared for n^des- 
retieat to the mountains of tho Tirol Imd I nf -Napoleon senttbo^-chhishop 
thrown fifteen thousand men into the nlmner 1 ♦ ^ of trilce, offonng pardon ‘ 

imprcgr. .blo fortress of M^ul to ilS nILwho would layllown thei arms ° ^ 

progress of tho eonqueror Ho knew thnf mmble ovnmple of Bannsco," said 

Napoleon could not fo low him leai nmnlT » ’ ®P®“ 3^” ®y®® b® il>®t of 

loriress in the possession of S enemms n l.w P revolt.” ' ’ 

rear Austaa was raising powerful remforre i Bnvnv has walls,” tho insurgents * 

ments, and the defeated gene^ intended soon to ^’^®iy mpbed, " we 'will notjnrronder " - , , 
return with oierwhehning numbers and pnicii L Napoleon rejoiUodin the instaiitaneons thuu- 
hiB foe Napoleon had harX adiancedTo r'^ ®^®Pt tl>® imparts , 

day s march from Mihmahen a wi* m®® 

rcction broke out. The priests 

Pope, had roused the peasauts’ a ho were^eiw rushed hko an inundation into tho city 

much under their influence, to nso and 1 ^®,P®®®®“5^ fought with desperation from the * 
minato tlm French Thej append toJl rif: “?? ~®'’® t^*® iurhng’doivn* 

motives df fanaticism winch t^o Papal Church n?'’** French., every missiio of destruction. 

has so effectually at us commando sangumnry conflict soon -terminated in 

Rnnli^y ®®mrcd tho ifrnorant nen °^^?®^*®®*pimed vdour of tlie assailants ■■ 

nte that Austria was pounng down an o?nr l^’® wretched peasimts were 'pursued into the ^ 
Ttoh!™"'® ’^""y ”P°“ *i'° Hi'ader tlinf -li P ‘V"’ mid cut down without mercy Thema- 
Fti!J simultaneously rising m arms ihJ ®f N*® mtj wore shot, tho^ city itsoB 

England, with her powerful ei'cn up to pillage, - . 

thXr n ”P°“ *'*® coasts of Sardinia^ ( « f" orde r,” said Napoleon to tho inhab)tnnt3,l 

that God. and aH h.= _ ti«rdinia , | »4a lav the cUc ^ 


troops iimumeraMVa^raieeS ““Tboo^rd N. 

from^tlic I'"®®'®* ^®*'® iooling down hns wh"***fi iras just leaving mjr • 

hcrniMY. heaven to admwa »hc , P®! Nie garrison of tlio castle amvfld, nud| 

the cnom^ lu ridding the earth of j“*®^®“®d. ijith cries of jov, to embrace their de-^ 

Xsm uas sure The onihn w *?'®®*”S fhe^blood of a single 

^“mlet to hamlet like a coni ^^®“®iima“ bad been shed, my''dctcrmmation'- ' 
formic T^ef friends of repubheamsm were" T*** *v!®®^ column, on the rums of Pavia, 

ticm m ^® ®mes The nensamr*’ msoription, '//ere stood fAe city q/ 

ardlMkcdl^n **rt’”®^^"‘*‘“*®^mtheChnrclf No < was extremely in'dignant witli 

tocsin 'j ^®' ®renco totho nobles Tim Sarnson fm allowing -tbemselvcs to bo made 

“ ®^®ry village TaS Fr“?T®- "C°"«rdsl“ he exclaimed, “1 m, 
aia»^ ^®*^^®' mused to phrensv’ „„“®*®^y®°'vitb.,a post essential to the safety of 

* eir snur Thr danger was immmeiiL y^° ^*vo abandoned it to a mob-td 

uiment. wretobod peasants witboutoffcrinffthelsastrsr 
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. Do doSirorcS captam ever "to a 
^flotinotl of vrar, lind bo' was shot 
j 'Tlus temble "example ctusliod the .inemrec' 
tloD'over the .whole of Lomhirdy' Such are 
tliB‘ inevitable -and essential horrors of war 
A^npoicon had no love for cmcltj But in such 
dreadftd scenes he' olaiibed to.^bc ndtiiii; upon 
liho saiDo ^pnnciplo which influortes the phy- 
«cim to cut, with an unflinching hand, through 
tmes'hud' tendons for the -humane design of 
ta^ghfe.'" , 

1 This Moody vengeance was deemed nccossary 
fbr.the sidj^aliou of Nnpoleofi’s army -Tto was 
about So pursue the Austrians far away into the 
moiinlaiDS of the Tyrol, and it was necessary to 
his siiteess that, hy a terrible example, he should 
tcacirihose whom he Sad left behind that they 
could hot' nSB upon Km with impuni^. War 
Is necessarily a system of craelty and of blood 
Napoleon was -an energetic w amor. “Amen of 
rctlncd seasibilities,'” sais the Duke’ of Welling- 
ton, “has no right to meddle with the gro'ession 
of soldier Pavia," said Napoleon, “is tho 
only place I ever gave up to pillage 1 promised 
lliat tho soldiers should haic it at thar'mefey 
fortaen^ four hours, hut, after, three hours, I 
csold bear snch scenes-pf outrage no longer, and 
put augend to" tliom- ?sEohcyj«ii.jnoralityjro 

ceitainjlo aisorganiie and comuetely ruinan 

'^dt'is-wond^fully characteristic of .this extra- 
ordinary matt tliat, m the midst of these terrible 
scenes, and pressed by such urgent haste, he 
could have found tube and tho disposition to 
mt a literary -institution When the ’‘whole 
oty of Pavia was iri consternation, he entered 
the celebrated umvcrsity, accompamed by his- 
splendid military suite With the utmost ce- 
lerity, he inovod from class to class, asking 
gueshons with such rapidity that the professors 
uwt or breath to answer him 

-vVhat class is this?” he ihquiredj-as he entered 
the first recitation-room “ The class of meta- 
physics," Was tho reply "Napoleon, who had 
but hltlo respect for the uncertain deductions of 
philosophy, exclaimed, very emphatically, 
Bah *" and took a pinch of snuff. Turning to 
one of tho pupils, he mqmrcd, ""V^at is the dif- 
jcrcnce between sleep and death?” Tho em- 
barrassed pupil turned to tlie professor for assist- 
ance -The professor plunged 'into a learned 
Okqmsition upon, death The nucourtcons ex- 
Mmer loft him in the midst of his sentence and 
hastened to another room “ What class is tlus ?" 
ho said “Tho -mathematical class," he -a as 
answered it was his faiountc science IIis'l 
ojo sparlded tiitli pleasure, and, seizing a 
bOok from one of the pupils, he hastily turned 
over tho leaves and gave him a very difficnlt 
problem to solve -He chanced to fall upon on 
excellent Scholar, who did the work very promptly 
spd correctly - Napoleon glanced his eve over 
the work, and said, ** You are wrong ’’ The 
^pil msKted tlint he was right Napoleon 
‘O'k the slate and s it down to work the problem 


himself. In a moment he saw his own orruo 
and, returning 'the slate to the pupil, with ill- 
concealed chagnn, exclaimed, "Yes, yesl you 
are right” Ho then proceeded to another room, 
where ho met the celebrated Volta, the “New ton 
of clcctncity ” Napoleon was delighted to see 
the distinguished philosopher, and ran and threw 
his arms around his neck, und-begged-him immc- 
*diatfiJy-tOLdraw-oiJJ. his class ^ The president of 
the university, m t very eulogistic address to tho 
young general, said, “ Ch irles the Grcnt Irid the 
foundatiou of ^is universitj' May N ipoleon tho 
Great give it the completion of its glorv ’’ 
Davmg quelled the insurrection in flames and 
Blood, the only way m whiMi, by any possibility, 
it could have been quelled, Napoleon turned 
proudly again, with his httle band to encounter 
tho whole power of the Austriai empire, now 
effectually aroused to crush him The dominions 
of Venice contained tlirce millions of souls Its 
fleet ruled the Adriatic, and it could command 
an ttrmy of fifty thousand men The Venetians, 
though unfncndlj'to France, preferred ncutrahtj 
Beaulieu had fled through their forrii«’>-jes leav- 
ing a garrison at Mautua Napsif'va pursued 
them 

^ To the remonstrances of the Venetians, he 
replied’ “Venice has either afforded refuge to 
the" Austrians, in which case it is the enemy of 
.France, or it was unable to prevent tbe Aiistnuns 
from mvadmg its territory, and is, consequently, 
too weak to daim the right of neutrality ” The 
government deliberated in much perplexity 
whether to throw themselves as allies into the 
arras of France or of Austria Thev at last 
decided, if possible, to continue neutral. They 
sent ..to Napoleon twelve hundred thousand, 
dollars as a bribe or present to secure Ins friend- 
ship Ho decisively rejected it To some friends, ^ 

who urged thb perfect pjopnety of las receiving 
the money, he replied “If my commissary 
should see me accept this money, who can ten 
to what lengths ho might go The Venetian 
envoys retired from their mission deeply im- 
pressed with tho genins of Napoleon They hat 
expected to find only a stem warrior To' j Ji cttj 
sp fpnsR. they m e t .a statesman whoso p ypfnnn^ j 
ness ofyiRws. Tinw f»r "loqnr.nrfii owtrnti'inr 'im I 
formation, and nrompt iia s . w>£ - d aoisioBt-(»ei*ed 
' KnUi th/»ir -adiT»rnt.inn ..<tiid~Bn>ayement» They 
-wore venerable men, accustomed to considpra- 
tion and power Y'ct the veterans were entirely 
overawed by his bnlhnnt and commanding 
pow ers “ 33li? ex traorthnary JiUingj.maa,’* 

they wrote to the senate, ‘\jvjjl on{.^d!i 3 exejrt.. 
great influence over lift countrv 

No’-ifian cvefMflThofc vvcalth" at lus disposal 
than Napoleon," or was more scrupulous ns to 
the appropriation of any of it to minscir Foi 
tno years ho maintained tho army in Italy, 
calling upon the government for no supplies 
whatever Ho sent more than two millions of 
dollars to Paris fo relieve the Directory ftom its 
onibarrassmentsi. -V ithonttlie slightest di{Kcnttj,i 
ho might have^ accumulated mllhons of dollnril 
for his own private fortune His friends .orj.'ed . 
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nan to do so, assnnng him that the Directory, 
, lealoiis of his fame and power, would^trj' to 
' Crush rather than to reward him But he turned 
.a deaf ear to all such suggestions, and returned 
to Fans from this most hriUiout campaign com 
paratively a poor man 

He had dothcd the armies of Franco and 
replenished the impovenshed treasury of toe 
repubhc, and filled the hlusoum of Pans with 
paintings and statuary But all was for Franco 
He reserved neither money, nor painting, nor 
statue for himself " Every one,” said he afrer- 
I wards, “ has his relative ideas I have a taste 
I for founding, not forpossessmg -Jkly,nches con- 
' celehnty The SimplSSThd 

the liouvre wefe,'iii-to-B Eyef of too people and 
of foreigners, more my property than anypnvate 
domains could possibly have been" This was 
'surely a lofty and a noble ambition 

Napoleon soon overtook too Austrians He 
found a division of the army strongly intrenched 
■upon toe banks of the Mincio, determmed to 
arrest his passage Though toe Austrians were 
•some fifteen thousand strong, and though they 
had partially demolished the bridge, toe march 
‘Of Napoleon was retarded scarcely an hour 
J-apolcon was that day sick, suffering from a 
violent headache. Having crossed the nver. 
and concerted all Lis plans for the pursuit oftLe 
flying enemy, he went into an old castle bv too 
nver 8 side to try the effect of a foot-bath He 
had hut n small retinue with him, liis troops 
being di8jier.ed m pursmt of too fugitives Ho 
had but just placed his feet m the warm water 
when ho hoard toe loud clatter of horses’ hoo6 
as a squadron of Austnan dragoons gaBoped into 
the court-yard The sentinel at too door shouted, 
To aims! to arms I the Austrians I” Napoleon 

widow, escaped through the back gate of the gar- 
den, mounted a horse, and galloped to Massenas 
dmsion, who were cooking their dinner at a little 

duced“NaS«rrc1abl2^^^^ 

Impregnable fortress of Mantua. 
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men witli whom- to meet toe’ eighty thonsand 
the Austrian army-ffhen' 
V ? toqnire, however, at least i 
month before Wunnser ceuld ar ivo at the gates 
of Mantua. Napoleon resolved to' improve the 
moments of leisure m disarming his enemies in 
the south ofTtaly , ^ ' 

The kingdom’ of Naples, situated at .the 
sonthem extremity of the peuinsula, is' the 
most powerful state m Italy A Bourbon prmce, 
dissolnto and effeminate, sat upon the throne, 
its fleet had been actively alhed with toe English 
in the attack, upon Toulon Her troops weni 
now associated with the Austrians m toe warfare 
against France The Bing, seeing the Austrians, 
and his own troops imitcd with them,'dnvcn 
from eveiy part of Italy bxcept toe fortress of 
, Mantua, was exceedingly alarmed, and sent to 
I Napoleon implonng peace Napoleon, net r eing 
able to mardi'an army mto^his temtorj to im- 
poM contributions, and^yet being veiyanxidai 
to detacli from the alliance the army of iixty 
thousand men which Naples could bripgmfo the 
field, granted an armistice upon terms' so easy as 
to provoke toe displeasure of toe Directory But 
Bapoleon was fully aware of the impending 
peril, and decided wisely ' 

The Pope, now abandons 'by Naples, was m. 
consternation Ho Lad anathematized repubh- 
can Franco He had pre'ncEeJ^fusnde against 
her, and had allowed her ambas&tdor to be 
assassinated m too streets of Romo Ho was 
conscious that he deserved chastisement, and he 
had learned that too young conqueror, in hii 
chastismgs, inflicted very heavy blows Napo 
loon, taking wath him but six thonsand men, 
entcied the States of toe Pope The-provinces 
subject to the Pope’s temporal power contained 
a population of two-and a half millions, most of 
whom were m,a state of disgraceful barbarism. . 
He had an inefficient nrmy_of four or fivof 
thousand men His temporal power was hotliing,' 
It was his spintual power alone which rendered 
the Pope formidable 

The Pontiff immediately sent an ambassador 
to Bologna, to implore the demenoy of the com 
qncror Napoleon referred the Pope to the 
Directory in Pans for the terms of a permanent 
peace grantmg him, however, an amustice, in 
consideration of which he exacted toe" surrender 
of Ancona, Bologna, and Ferrara to a Flrench 
, garrison, the payment of four millions of dollars 
I ®*|ror and gold, and toe contribution of one 


leon, Obtained such a world-wide renown ^ I J" ““ver and gold, and toe contribution of one 
N ipoleon soon encamped before the eime.,. ' "“"“rod painfangs or statues, and five hundred 
'mprcgnable fortress of Mantua. About twenti i mnnuscripts, for the Museum m Pans, 

thousand men composed it« comsnn Ae ,» , I ^®P®i trembling in. anticipation of the over- 

impossible to surmount such formidnhle ,ief t ^^row of his temporal power, was dehghted to 
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reinforcement of sixtv 
vwtwand men Napoleon's nxniv Lnil oIca v ^ 


escape upon such easy terms The most en- 
hghtened of the inhabitants of these degenerate 
and ■wretchedly governed states welcomed too 
French with too utmost entocsiosm They 
hated the Holy See implacably, and intreatcd 
Napoleon to grant them mdepe’ndence. But it 
was not Napoleon’s object to rovolntiomze fh* 
•■totes of Italy, and thongh he could not bm 
oxproes luB symjpathy tn tbeso aspirations fcs 


eoUtfcsl he Tfas lo take any 

Sean\6 measures for the ovci throw of the csta- 
“ bltshed government, TIo was contending nmply 
for peace 

J Tnjeiryhsd acknowledged the French Ro 
^ public, and wmnincd ncntral lu this wurfire. 

> But Fncland, rcgardlois of the nrntrahly of 
^ , Bus feehio state, had made her olf nimlcr of 
file port of Leghciin, prot oted tn the go- 
Tcnior of that citr, who nns mimicnl to the 
French The rnga’cs of l^ngland rode m- 
* etdungly in the hnrhour, nnd treated the com- 
merco of Fttuco na that of an eiipiny. Nnpo- 
5 '«,n cio'iad the Apennines, 'hy forced marclics 
proceeded to l^eghom, nnd enplivod Hnghidt 
goods to the amount of nearly llireo miUious 
of dollars, notwithstanding a ^eat nnmhcr of 
Enghsh vessels eserned from the harbour hut a 
few hours heforo tuc entrance of tho French 
England was mietress of tho ‘cn, nnd sho ro- 
, ipcctcd no tights of pnv-ite property upon her 
waterj doiniin. Wlioro ver her fleets cneountcred 
' # merchant sli p of tlie cnemj, it was taken ns 
' fair plunder^ Napoleon, who rcgnrdcd tho Innd 
as his domain, resohed that he would ret *1111110 
* hy the capture of Lnghsh properly whores or his 
army encountered it upon the Contmeut. It 
was rahhcTj in both eases, und in both cases 
Musliy m.justifmhlo , nnd % ot such 15, to n ccrlmn 
degree, ono of tho criuimnl neccBsitics of war. 

He seized Uio mimic \l governor, nnd sent him 
•a a post-chaiscto tho Grond Duke at Florence, 

K “Tho governor of Leghorn has violated 
rights of nontrahty, by oppressing Frontli 
^commerce, nnd by affording an asylum to tho 
migrants and to all the enemies of the Republic. 
Out of respect to y our nnthonty, I send tho im- 
^ raithfid serrant to ho punished at j our discrc- 
hon*’ Tlio neutral < stales were thus energeti- 
cally taught that they must respect tlieir ncu 
Irahty Ho left n gamson at ^ghorn, nnd then 
proceeded to Florence, tho capital of Tuscany, 
where tho Duke, brother of tho Emperor of 
Austnn, received him with tho greatest cor- 
ainlity, and gave him a magniliccnt entertnm- 
ment Ho then returned to hlantna, having 
oeon absent just twenty days, nnd in that time, 
, one division of his army , having overawed 
all the smics of Southern Italy, and socitrcd 
tlicirtonqiullit) during tho tremendous struggles 
vvhich he had still to maintain against Au'^tria 
In these tearful and bloody conflicts, Napoleon 
contending only to protect his country from 
thjse invading armies wlniJi were endeavounng 
to force upon France tho despotism of the Bour- 
bons Ho repeatedly made tho declaration that 
ho wished only for pcaco, and in every ease, 
even whon states, by the right of conquest, were 
- ^ Entirely m his power, ho made peace upon tho 
most lenient terms for them, simply upon condi- 
tion that they shoidd cense their u nrfnro against 
France Such a rapid succession of brillinnt 
^ viotonos,” said Las Casas to Napoleon at St 
** Helena, ** fil^g tho world with your fame, mu|t 
have been a source of groat delight to yon " 
“By no means," Napoleon replied, “they who 
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Hunk SO 1 now nothing of the peril of out sltua 
tioM Tho \ ictory of to-day was instantly for 
gotten in preparation for tlio battle wliicb was 
to he fought on tho morrow. The aspect of 
danger \ ns coniiimnlly before mo. I enjoyed 
not one moment of repo»o" 


CHAPTER VI. 

StEOB or MANTOV 

Mantua— Trent— Uahlng llio siege of Miatna— tonsil 
— CaillRUono— tciti r to tho people of I.ombvr(Ij —Tho 
Aastruui fl.ig of truce— The (■Uthfnl sentinel— Alov c- 
hicnts of Wurtnscr— Baltic ot St, Gcorro— AnvcUotei 
— I^vcof the soldiers for their Qpneral — Tutliicnccof 
rnKlsnd— New Austrian armi collected— Appeal to 
tho Directory — Ilcrculcnn labours— Clspndaao Re 
public— Kapolcou s QUaclimviil to Corsica 

EAUnT in July, 170 G, tho eyes of all Europe 
were turned to 'Mnntna. Around its walls those 
deci-avo battles wero fought winch werojo cstn- 
bliih tho fiit a-Of^Itnly, Tins bulw ark of Lom- 
5 ^y‘‘^was~ considered almost impregnable It 
was Bitniited upon an island formed by lakes and 
by die (xpansion of the river Slincio. It was 
approached only by five long nnd narrow causo- 
Avays, v.Inch wore guarded by frowning batte- 
ries To lake tbe pluco by assault was im 
possible Its redaction could only be accom- 
plished by tho slow, tedious, and enormously 
cvpcnvivo* process of n siege 
Napoleon, m his rapid advances, had not 
; allowed his troops to cucumber themselves with 
I tents of any kind After marching all day, 

^ drenched ivitli ram, they throw tlicmschcs down 
at night upon tho wet ground, with no protec- 
tion wlintovcr/rom tlio pitiless storm which beat 
upon them “Tents are always unhealthy,’’ 
snuPNapoleon at St Helena “It is much 
better for tho soldier to L ouno in the open air, 
for then ho can build^ajlrp and sloop with warm 
feet Tents aro necc'^sary'only for tho general 
offitcro, who arc obliged to read and consult 
their maps.’’ All the nations of Europe, following 
tho example which Napoleon thus eslnblislied, 
have now nb<indonod entirely the use of tents 
I Tho sick, the wounded, the exhausted, to the 
: number of fifteen thousand, filled the hospitals 
i Death, from such exposiucs, and from the bullet 
and sword of tlio enemy, Lad made fdarful 
ravages among Ins troops. Though Napoleon 
had received occasional reinforcements from 
Franco, Ins losses had kept pace with liis sup 
plies, and he had now an army of but thirty 
thousand men with which to retain the vast 
extent of country be bad overrun, to keep down 
the anstooratio party, over upon tbe eve of on 
outbreak, 'and to' -encounter the formidable 
legions which Austria was mnrslmlling for his 
destruction Immediately upon Ins return from 
tho south of Italy, he was compelled to turn his 
eyes from ^tho siege of Mantua, winch ha was 
pressing with all possible 'energy, to the black ' 
and tbreatemng cloud' gathering in tho North, 
All army of sixty thousand veteran soldien 
under General V/unnser, an officcj' 'of iiigb iw- 
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aown, pns accumnlating its energies in the 'wild 
Fastnesses of the Nortners Alps, to sweep down 
lihe a whirlwind upon the French through tl e 
gorges of the Tyrol, 

About sixty miles north of Mantua, a' the 
northern extremity of Lahe^G^a, emho.omed 
among tlie Tyrolean hills, hcs'the wallc<I tonn 
of Trent. Here Wurm^or had assembled sixty 
thousand men, abundantly provided with all the 
munitions of war, to mar^ do'wn to Mantua", 
and GO Operate with the twenty thousand uithm 
Its witlls m the annihilation of the audacious foe. 
The fate of Napoleon was now considered sealed 
The Bepubheans in Italy were in deep dismay 
‘‘ How IS It possible,’ said thcyi “ that Napoleon, 
with thirty thousand men, can resist the com- 
bined onsethf eighty thousand veteran soldiers’" 
The aristocratic party were in great exultation, 
and were mahmg preparations to fall upon the 
French the moment thoj should see the troops 
of Napoleon eapenencing the lightest reverse 
Rome, Yemce, Naples, began to incite revolt, 
and secretly to assist the Austnans The Pope, 
in direct violation of his plighted faith, refused 
any further fulfilment of the conditions of the 
armistice, and sent Cardinal Mattel to negotiate 
with the enemy This sudden development of 
treadieiy, which Napoleon aptly designated as n 
"Revelation,’ impressed tho young conqueror 
deeply with a sense of lus hazaraous situation 

Between Mantua and Trent there hc«, extended 
among the mountains, the beautiful Lake of 
Garda. This sheet of water, almost fathomless, 
and clear as crystal, is about thirty miles in 
length ond from four to twelve in breadth 
Wnrmsor was about fifteen miles north of tho 
head of this lake, at Trent, Napoleon was at 
Alantna, fiitcen miles south of its foot The 
Austrian general, eighty years of age, a brave 
and generous soldier, os he contemplated bis 
mighty host, complacently robbed lus hands, 
exclaiming, " We shaB soon have the hoy now 
lie was very fearful, however, that Napoleon, 
conscionsof the impossibihtv of rosishng such 
numiboTS, roigbt, by a precipitate flight, escape 
To prevent ^is, bo disposed his army at Trent 
m three divisions of twenty thousand each 
One divuion, under General Quosdano'vich, was 
directed to march down tho western bank of the 
lake, to out off the retreat of the French by the 
nay of Milan General Wurmser, with another 
division of twenty tlioasand men, marched down 
'he eastern slioro of the lake to roliove Mantua 
General Melos, with another division, followed 
down the valley of the Adige, which ran parallel 
With tlio shores of the lake, and was scprrntcd 
from It by a mountain ndge, but about two miles 
in width. A march of a Rule mere than a day 
would reunite those vast forces, thus for the 
moment separated. Having prevented the escape 
of their anticipated victims, they could faU upon 
*he French in a resistless attnek 

Tho sleepless vigilance and tlio ^jiglojejOELOf 
Napoleon mstontly detected the adimitage thus 
presented to him " It was in the evening of the 
Slat of July tlia^i h'. first rw-iyed the inimiation 


Rom his s'conts of ihe moveinents of the enemy 
Instantly he formed his plaiT of operation^ and 
in an hour the whole camp was in commotion 
He gave orders for the immediate 'abandonment 
of tlic siege of Mantua,' and for the wh'le army 
to arrange itself in marcdnng order It was an 
enormous sacrifice . He had been proseoutmg 
the works of the siege with meat vigour for two 
months He had cimectcd uiere, nt vast labour 
and expense, a magnificent battering tram and 
immense stores of ammunition The city was 
on the very point of surrender By abandonmg 
hiB works, all would bo lost, the city would he 
revictnalled, and it would be necessary to com- 
mence the whole arduous enterprise of tho siege 
anew The promptness with which Napoleon 
decided to make the saciifioe, and tho uuliiuch- 
lug rclentlessncss with which tho decision was 
executed, indicated the energetic action of a 
genius of no ordinary mould 
Tho sun had now gone down, and^lgpmyr 
pi^t^|roo^PV.ctiho.ngita^d camp But not 
an^ye was, closed Undef'eover of the dark- 
ness, every, one was on the Mert Tho platforms 
and gnn-camages were thro'wn upon the camp- 
fires Tons of powder were cost into the lake 
The cannon were spiked, and the shot and shells 
buried in the trenches Before midnight the 
whole arm^ was in motion Rapidly they 
directed their steps to the western shore of Lake 
Garda, to fall like 'an avalanche npon tho 
division of Quasdnnovich, who dreamed not of 
tlicir danger kVlicn the morning sun arose 
over the marshes of Mantua, the whole emhnttlca 
host, whose warhke array had reflected back the 
beams of the sotting snn, bad disappeared The 
besieged, who were liolf-famished, and who were 
upon tho eve of surrender, ns they gazed, from 
the steeples of the city, upon the s^ne oi 
solitude, desolation, and alaxuoanieat, could 
hardly credit their eyes 
At ten 0 clock m the morning, Quasdanovich 
was marching quietly along, not dreaming that 
any foe was withm thirty miles of him, when 
suddenly the whole French army burst like a 
whirlwind upon lus astonished troops Hod the 
Austrians stood their ground, they must have 
been entirely destroyed, but, after a short and 
most sangninaiy conflict, they broke m wild 
confusion, and fled Large numbers were slam, 
and many prisoners were Tell in the hands of tlie 
French The discomfited Austnaus retreated, 
to find refuge ninong the fastnesses of the Tyrol 
from wbonco they had emerged Napoleon hao 
not one moment to lose m pursuit The twr 
divisions which wcic marching down the easteiit 
side of the lake heard across the water the deep 
boommg of the guns, hke the row of eontinwows 
thunder, but they were entirely unable to render 
any assistance to tlieir friends They could not 
oven imagmo from whence the foe bad coma 
whom Qna«daiiovich had encountered Tlint 
Napoleon would abandon all his accuronlvtca 
stores and costly works at Mantua was to them 
mconceivablc. They hastened along uitli 
utmost speed to romiita ihoJ' forces, s lU forty 
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tbonsand strong, at tbo foot of the laLe. Nnpo 
ieon also tnroed upon his track, and urged bis 
t^ps almost to the full run. Tbo salvation of 
his army depended upon the raplditj* of Ins 
match enabling him to attack the separated 
divisions *of the enemy berore thej should ro- 
v^nnito at the foot of tbo mountain ran^ v ludi 
separated them “Soldiers I" be c-tclaimcd, m 
'humed accents^ "it is v itb yonr legs nlono that 
victory con now bo secured Fcnr nothing In 
three daj s the Austrian army shall be destroyed 
Rely only on me Voa know vihotlicr or not I 
am in the habit of keeping njy word " 

Regardless of hunger, sleeplessness, and 
fatigue, nncncnmhcrcd bj bngpngo or piovisions, 
with a celc-Ky which to the nstomshed Auslnans 
seemed mincnlons, ho press“d on, with Ins 
eshauslcd. bleeding troops, nil the afterroon, 
and deep into the darkness of the cnsiung night. 
He allowed his men, at midnight, to thron 
themselves upon the ground an hour for sleep, 
but ho did not indulge Inmtdf in one moment 
of repose 

Early in tho morning of the 3rtl of Angusi, 
Melas, who but li few hoars be'oro had heard 
tlie thunder of Knpo^cons guns o\cr tho moun- 
tains, and upon tho opposite shore of the hkc, 
waaa.«tonisbcd to seethe solid columns of tho 
whole French army marching maje^ticnlly upon 
hun. Five thousand of Wjinnser’a division had 
succeeded m joining him, and he consequently 
had twenty-hvo tlionsand fresh troops dra\ xi up 
TO battle array 'Wurmscr himself was at but n 
few hours' distance, and was hoslcmng with all 
possible speed to his aid, v«itli fifteen thomnsd 
additional men Napoleon had hut twontj-two 
thousand witli whom to meet tho forty ihonsand 
whom his foes would thus combine. Exhausted 
as hiB troops were with the iiorculean toil they 
had already endured, not one moment could bo 
-allowed for rest 

It was at Lonato In a few glowing words 
Ls announced to his men their peril, the nocea 
sit} for their utmost efforts, ivnd his perfect con- 
Manco m tlicir success Thoy now regarded 
their young lender ns iiivlnciblc, and wherever 
be led thoy were prompt to follow. With do- 
hnous energy thev rushed upon tho foe. Tho 
pnde of tho Austrians was roused, and thoy 
longht with deaeration The battle was long 
and bloody, Napoleon, ns cool and unperturbed 
as if making the movements in a gnmo of chess, 
watched the ebb and tho How of the conflict 
His eagle cyo instantly detected the pouit of 
weakness and exposure Tho Ausinans were 
mid in vgid. dj eorde r toolv to flight over 
too plains, leaving tho ground covered with 
neati, and five thoumiid prisoners mnd twenty 
pieces of cannon m tho hands of the metots. 
f ir’^h '^ih n' regiment of cavalry, dashed at 
> 11)1 gallop into the midst of tbo fugitives rusb- 
“gover the plain, hrd the WTctchcd victims of 
w» Were sabred bi thousands, and trampled 
“““T.iron hoofs , ' . 

i kettle raged until flic siin disappeared 
eenind tueniOTOtainsof tbo 1 yrol, and another 


night, dark and gloomy, came on. Tho groans 
of tho wounded and of the dying, and fho fearful 
slmuka of dismembered and mangled horses, 
struggling in their agony, filled the night air for 
leagues around Ibo French soldio'"8, utterlj 
exhausted, tlirow themselves upon the gory 
gronnd by the side of tho miitilatcv dead, tiie 
victor and tho bloody corpse of the fot reposing 
side bj side, and forgot the homd butchery m 
leaden sleep Bnt Napoleon slept not Ho 
knew that before tho dawn of another morning 
a still moiC forimdablo host wou'd be arrayed 
Bgnnwt him, and that tho vici ry of to day 
might be followed by n dreadful defeat upon the 
morrow Tho vanquished army were fulling 
back, to be Enpportedbytlic division of Wurmsor 
coming to their rescue All night Napoleon was 
on horseback, galloping from post to post, making 
arrangements for tho dcsjioratc battle to which 
he knew that the monung's sun must guide him 

Four or five miles from Lonato lies the small 
walled tow n of Cnslighonc Hero Wurmsor met 
the retreating troops of Melas, and rallied them 
for R decisive conflict With thirty thousand 
Austrians, drawn up m Imo of battle, ho awaited 
tbo approach of his indo<aUgablo foe Long 
be'oro tho morning dawned, tlio French army 
was again m motion Napoleon, urging bis 
horse to the very utmost of his speed, rode in 
every direction to accelerate tho movements of 
his troops Tho peril was too immmont tc 
allow him to intrust any ono elso with the 
execution of Ins hll-important orders Five 
horses sncccsEivcly sank dead beneath him from 
utter oxhaiistion Nupolcon was everywhere, 
observing all things, dictating nil things, ani- 
mating all things The whole army was in- 
spired with the mdomitablo energy and ardour 
of their young leader Soon tho two hostile 
hosts were facing each other, m tho dim and 
misty htuo of tho early dawn, cro the sun had 
nnsen to look down upon the awful scene cf 
man's dcpravitv ihont to ensue. 

A snngiuuiiry and decisive conflict, renowned 
in history ns tho battle of Costighone, inflicted 
the final blow upon the Aiistinns They were 
routed with tcniblo slaughter The Frendi 
pursued them, with merciless massacre, through 
tbo whole day m their headlong flight, and 
rested not until the darkness of night shut out 
the panting, bleeding fugitives from tbeir view 
Less than ono week had elapsed since that proud 
arinv, sixty thousand strong, had marched from 
the walls of Trent, with poaimng banners and 
triumphont music, flushed with anticipated vic- 
tory In BIX days it had lost, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, forty thousand men, ten thousand 
i more than tho whole army which Napoleon had 
i at Ills command But twenty thousand tattered 
cxliaustcd, war-worn fugitives offooted their es 
Icnpo t 

In tho extreme of mortification and dejection, 

I they retnmod to Trent, to hear themselves thtf 
'tidings of their swift; and utter discomfituit 
Napmeoni in these conflicts, lost but seven thou 
sand men. These omiwing viCtorJOB were to fci 
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attributed entirely to the genius of the con- 
queror 'Such achievements hbtoiy had never 
Wore recorded The victonons soldiers cdled 
it “ Thi SIX days' campaign " Their admiration 
of their mvincible chief noTC. pnsscd all , bound s 
The veterans who had honoured Napoleon with 
the title of corporal after “ the terrible passage 
of the bridge of Lodi,” now enilinsiasticatly pro- 
moted him to Ac rank of sergeant, ns his rewai^ 
for the si^al victories of this campaign 

The aristocratic governments of Rome, Venice, 
and Naples, which, upon the morclimg or 
Wurmser from Trent, had perfidiously violated 
then faith, and turned agamst NapWon, sup- 
posing that l\e was nuned, wero now terror- 
stneken, anticipating the most appalbog ven- 
geance But the conqueror treated them with 
Qie greatest clemency, simply informing them 
that he was fully acquainted with their conduct, 
diid that ho should hereafter regard them with 
a watchful eye He, however, summoned Car- 
dinal Mattel, the legate of the pegured Pope, to 
his head-quarters The cardinal, conscious that 
not n word could be uttered m extenuation of 
his guilt, attempted no defence The old man, 
high In authority and veuerable in years, bowed 
with the hnmifaty of a child before the young 
victor, and exclaimed, “Peccavi I peccavi 1 “ — “I 
have sinned! I have sinned P' This apparent 
contrition disarmed Napoleon, and, m jocose and 
contemptuous indignation, he sentenced him to 
do penance for three months, by fasting and 
prayer, in a convent 

Dunng these turmoils, the inhabitants of 
Lombard remained faithful m their adherence 
to the French interests In n delicate and noble 
letter which he addressed to them, he said, 
"IVlion the French army retreated, and the 
partisans of Anstna considered that the cause of 
liberty was crushed, yon, though you knew not 
. that this retreat ivas merely a stratagem, still 
proved constant in your attachment to Franco 
and your love of freedom You have thus de- 
served the esteem of the French nation Your 
people- daily become more worthy of liberty, and 
will shortly appear with glory on the theatre of 
the world Accept the assurances of my satis- 
faction, and of the sincere wishes of the French 
people to see yon fi:ee and happy ” 

In the midst of the tumultuous scenes of these 
days of incessant battle, when the broken divi- 
sions of the enemy were in bewilderment, wan- 
dering in ovety direction, attempting to escape 
from the terrible energy with which they wore 
pursued, Napoleon, bjr mere accident, came i cry 
near being taken a prisoner He escaped by that 
intmhvo tact and promptness of decision which 
never deserted him In conducting the operations 
of the pursuit, ho had entered a small village upon 
Ihe full gallop, accompanied only by his staff 
and guards A division of four thousand of the 
Austrian army, separated from the mam body, 
bad been wandermg all night among the raoun- 
Inins They came suddenly and uncxp’ctcdly 
upon this little bond of a thousand men, and 
imuindiately vciit an offio'r with a flag of tnioot 


demondmg their surrender Napoleon, with 
wonderful presence of mmd, commanded his 
numerous staff immediately to mount on horse- 
back, and, gathering his guard around him, 
ordered the flag of truce to be brought into his 
presence The officer was introduced, as is cus- 
tomary, blmdfolded, When the bandage was 
removed, to his utter am&eemcnt he found him 
self before the commandcr-in-chief of the French 
army, surrounded by his whole bnlhont staff 
“ What means this insult?” exclaimed Napo- 
leon, m tones of affected mdignation “ Hava 
yon the insolence to bring a summons of ^- 
render to the French commonder-m-chief, m the 
middle of hu army 1 Say to those who sent yon, 
that, unless m five mmutes they lay down &cir 
arms, every man shall be put to death ” The 
bewildered officer stammered out an apology 
“Go'” Napoleon sternly rejoined, “unless you 
immediately surrender at ffiscretion, I will, for 
this insult, cause every man of you to'be shot*” 
The Austrians, deceived by this nir of confidence, 
and disheartened by fatigue and disaster, threw 
down their arms They soon had the mortifica- 
tion of learning that they had capitulated to one 
fourth of tbeir own number, and that they had 
missed makingpnsoner the conqueror beforewhoss 
blows the very throne of their empire was trembling 
It was dunng this campaign that one night 
Napoleon, in disguise, was going the rounds of 
the sentinels, to ascertain if, in their peculiar 
pcnl, proper vigilance was exercised. A soldier, 
stationed at the junction of two roads, had re- 
ceived orders not to lot any one pass either of 
those routes When Napoleon made bis appear- 
ance, the soldier, unconscious of his rank, pre- 
sented his bay onot and ordered him back “ I 
am a general officer, ” said Napoleon, “ going the 
rounds to nscertnm if all if safe ” “ I care not,** 
the soldier replied, “my commands are to let 
no one go by, and if you were the Little 
Corporal himself, yon should not pass” The 
general was consequently under the necessity of 
retracing his steps The neat day he made 
inquiries respecting the character of the soldier, 
and hearing a good report of him, ho summoned 
him to his presence, and, extolling his fidehty, 
raised him to the rank of an officer 
Napoleon and his victorious army again re- 
turned to hlantna. The besieged, during Ins 
absence, had emerged from the walls and 
destroyed nil his works They hod also drawn 
all his heavy battering train, consisting of one 
hundred and forty pieces, into the city, obtained 
large supplies of provisions, over sixty thousand 
shot and shells, and had received a reinforcement 
of fifteen thousand men There was no suitable 
siege equipage which Napoleon could command, 
and he was liable at any moment to be agam 
summoned to encounter the (brmidable legions 
which the Austrian empire could agam raise to 
crowd down upon him He therefore simply 
invested the place by blockade After the 
tcmblo struggle through winch thev had just 
pasetd, the troops, on botli sides, indulged them 
sMves in repose for three weeks The Austrian 
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government, with inflexible resolation, shll re- tbeenemjof the people oi the Tyrol; tbotthe 
fused to make peace with France, It had Emperor of Anstna, incited and aided by Bntieh 
, TiTtdally inserted npon its hnnneb, " OalUa de gold, was wagmg relentless warfare against the 
fendd'est” — “The French Bcpublio shall be French Rcpubhc, and that, if the inhabitants 
destroyed'’ Napoleon had now cut np two of of the Tyrol would not take up arms against 
their most formidable armies, each of them him, tliey should be protected m their persons, 
. .nearly three times as numerous ns his own. then- property, and in aU their political rights 
The pride and the energy of the whole empire He invited the people, in the emergency, to 
ivefe aroused m organizing a third army to crash arranfe for themselves the mtemnl government 
republicanism In the course of three weeks, of the lonntry, and intrusted them with the 
Wunnsor. found him'self again in command of admimh«.Jltion of their own laws 
fifty-five thousand men at Trent There were Before the darkness of the ensuing night had 
twenty thousand troops in Mantua, givmg him a passed away, Napoleon was again at the head 
force of ssventy^ve thousand ^combatants Na- of bis troops, and the whole French army was 
poleon had received rcinfor^m'ents only sufficient rushing down the defiles of the Brenta to snr- 
to repair his losses, and was again in the field pnse Wurmser m his straggling march The 
with but thirty thousand. men He was sur- Austnan genersd had thirty thousand mca 
rounded by more than double that number of foes Napoleon could take with him but twenty thou- 
Early m September the Austrian army was sand He, however, was intent upon gaming & 
again m motion, passing down from the Tyrol corresp ondmg advantage by fallmg upon tiie 
for the rehef of Mantua Wurmscr left Davido- bnemy'BjrTurpnse— 

vitch at Roveredo, a very strong position', abont The march of sixty miles was accomplished 
ten miles south of Trent, with twenty-five with a rapiditysuch as no nrmyhad ever attempted 
thousand men, to prevent the incursions of the before. On tlie evening of the 6th, Wurmser 
French into, the TyroL TRth thirty thousand heard with consternation that the corps of 
. m»] he then passed over to the valley of the Bavidovitch was annihilated. He was aw a^ned 

' Brcnta, to follow down its narrow defile, and fhanJnsjlumbers, before the dawnToftfie^next 
conyey relief to the besieged fortress There morning by the thunders of Napoleon’s cannon 
were twenty thousand Austrians m Mantua m his rear. The brave old veteran, bewildered 
These, oo-operafang-with the thirty thousand by tactics so strange and unheard-of, acenmn- 
midor Wunnser, would make effective force of lated his army os rapidly as possible m battle 
fifty thousand men to attack Napoleon m front array at Bassano Napoleon allowed him but a 
and rear ^ few moments for preparation. The troops on 

Napoleon contemplated with hvely satisfaction both sides now began to feel that Napoleon was 
this renewed division of the Austnan force Ho mvmciblc. The French were elated by constant 
qu.et]y collected all bis resources, and prepared victory The Austnans were disheartened by 
for a deadly sprmg upon the doomed division left uniform and uninterrupted defeat The battlo 
bebmd. As soon as 'Wurmsor had omvod at at Bassano was but a renewal of the sangmnary 
Bassano, Mlowmg down the voUey of theBrenta, scene at Roveredo'^ The sun went down as the 
_ . about_ sixty miles -from Roveredo, where it was horrid carnage continued, and darkness veiled 
nupoiKibleforhimtorender any assistance to the the awful spectacle from human eyes Hordes 
Victims upon whom Napoleon was about to and men, the mangled, the dying, the dead, m 
pounce, the whole French army was put m indiscnmmato confusion, were piled upon each 
^motion They rushed, at double quick step, up other The groans of the wounded swelled upon 
the parallel valley of the Adige,' delaying haidly the night air, while m the distance the deep 
one moment either for food or repose Early on booming of tbe cannon of the pursuers and the 
^ the morning of the 4th of September, just as the pursued echoed along the monutains Tli^ere 
_ ■first-grey'oL .dawn appe aredjxLAbeieast. ho hurst was no time to attend to the claims of hnmauity 
hkc a tempest upon tbe astounded foe The dead were left nnburied, and not a com- 

The battle was short, bloody, decisive Tlie batant could bo spared from the ranks to give a 
Austnans were routed with fircadful slaughter enp of water to the wounded and the djing 
As they fled in consternation, a rabble rout, the Destruction, not salvation, was the husincss of 
FroniA cavidry rtfshed m among them with the hour 

dripping sabres, and for leagues the ground was Wurmsor, with but sixteen thousand men rc- 
' covered with the bodies of the slam. Seven mainmg to him of the proud array of fifty-five 
thousand prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon thousand with w Inch, but a few days before^ 

^ graced the triumph of the victor The dis- ho had marched from Trent, retreated to find 
comfited remains of this unfortunate corps retired shelter withm the walls of Mantua Napoleon 
'far baokmto the gorges o! the mountains Such pursued him with the most terrible energy, from 
was tlie battle of Roveredo, which Napoleon, every eminence plunging cannon balls loto^bio 
ever regarded as one of his most brilhant vio- retreating ranks When Wunnser arrived at 
* tones Next morning, Nnpoleonr-iu triumph, Mantua the garrisbn saUted out to aid him, 
Qitered Trent, 'He immediately issued 'One.-ufi Unitedly they fell upon Napoleon The battle 
^^owitig.proaliuaa 54 jpns to' the inhabitants of of St. George was fought, desperate and most 
pjwl, assming them that he was fighting, bloody The Austnans, routed at every poii4, 

< tor conquest, hut for peace > that he was not were driven withm the walls Napolecn so- 
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inmed tbe ucge. Wurmssr, with tho bleeding the army neeaea every pb«sible stimnlru to. 
fragment of his army, was held n close prisoner exertion, Napoleon exposed lumself, like a coni« 
Tims -teminnted tine campaign of ten Sti/s In mon soldier, at every point where danger np 
~ 'Jus short time Napoleon had destroyed a third pcared mostjmmrncnt. On one of these occasions 
Austnan army, more than twice as numerous as a pioneer, j^erceiving the extreme peril in which 
bis own The field was twept dean of^his the commander-m chief had pla>^d~ himself, 
enemies Notamanwosleittoopposehim '^c- abruptly and authoritatively exclaimed to him, 
tones so amazing excited astonimmeut through* “Stand aside 1“ Napoleon fixed his keen glance 
out Europe Such results had never before been upon him, jrhen tho veteran, with a strong u^m, 
j recorded in tho annals of ancient Or modern thrust him away, saying, “ If thou art ki .ed, 
warfare who is to rescue us from this jeopardy ?“ and 

■Vniile engaged m tho rapid march from placed his own body before him Napoleon 
Roveredo, a discontented soldier, emerging from appreciated tho sterhng value of 'flie action, and 
the ranks, addressed Napoleon, pointing to his uttered no reproof After the batilef he ord'wed 
tattered garments, and said, “VTo soldiers, not- the pioneer to'bo sent tolus presence Plaoina 
withstanding all our victones, arc clothed m hts hand kindly upon his shoulder, hc-sai^ 
rags” Napoleon, anxious to arrest the progress “My ihend, jour-noble boldness claims, my 
of discontent among his troops, with that pccu- esteem Your bravery demands a recoir poiise 
har tact wluch he had ever at command, looked From this hour, an epaulette instead of a Lntchot 
kiniyupon him, and said, “You forget, my shall grace jour shoulder” He was immediately 
brave fnend, tlmt ■with a new coat your honour- raised to the rank of an officer ' 

able^scars would no longer be visible ” This The generals m the army were overawed by 
well-timed compliment was received v itb shouts the genius aud the muCTammitj of theif young 
ot applause from the ranks Tlic uneidote commander They fiftly appreciated his vast 
spread like lightnmg among the troops, and supciiontv,'and approadied him with restromt 
'endeared Napoleon stftl more to every soldier m und reverence The common soldiers, however,^ 

tlieormy ' Jovcdhim as a father, and went to him freely 

t The night before the battle of Bassano, m the witli tho famihanty of children In one of those 
eagerness of the march, Napoleon had advanced ternfic battles, when the result had been long m 
' fiir beyond the mam column of the army - He subcase, justas the searching glance of Napoleon 

{ naji^jeemved no food, duia ng the day, and had detected a fault m tho 'movements of the' 

' Mijoj encmj , of which hd was upon tho point of taking 

I soldier had a crust of bread in his 'knapsack tlib most prompt advantogc, a pnvato soldiot,^ 

^ Be broke it m two, and gave his exhausted and covered with the dust and tbe smoko of the' 
half-famislied general one half After this frugal battle, sprang from the ranks, “hud exclaimed, 
Slipper, the comm inder-in-cluef of tho French “ General, send n’Squodron t^ere, and the victory 
armj wrapped himself in his cloak, and threw is ours" j'XgHJaigHPl” rejoined Napoleon," 
hiiiistdf unprotected upon the ground, bj the “,w he.T^ dfd ijf” get mv secret ?* In a few - “• 
side of the soldier, for an hour's slumber After momente thoAustriiins were iljing in dismay 
ten years had passed nwaj, and Napoleon, then before tbe impctiioiis charges of the Freiiql 
Emperor, of France, was making a tnnmphal cavalry Immediately after the b Utb Nnpolcoi 
tonr through Belgium, the same soldier stepped ^eut for the soldier who had displajed such mih 
Out from the ranks of a regiment which the taiy genius He was found dead upon the field 
Emperor was review mg, and said, “ Sire ' on the A bullet had pierced his brain Had he lived 
eve of the battle of Bassano I shared with you ho would but have added another star to that 
mj crust of bread, when you were hungry I bnlliant galaxy witli which tho throne of Napo- 
BOW ask from you bread for my father, who is Icon wnstsmhclhshcd, 
worn down wiih age and poverty” Napoleon Perhaps in that neglected spot is laid 

immcdiatelj settled a pension upon the old man, a heart once pFecnaniwithcdcstlalflrev 
and promoted Uio soldier to a hontcnancy, ilonds which the rod of empire might have swayed, 

After Ae batUe of Bassano, iii the.impetiioeity c«tas> Uic llring lyro. ' 

of the pursuit, Napoleon, spurrmg Ins horse to the The night after the battle of Bassano, tbs 

utmost speed, accompanied hut by a few fol- moon rose eloudlcss and brilhent over tUo san- 
lowers, entered a small Tillage quite m ndvance giunntr scene Napoleon, who seldom exhibited 
oftho mam body of bis army Suddenly Wurraser, any hil inty or ev en exliilafation of spints in the 
rath a strong division of tho Austnnns, debouched hour of vietory, rode, ’iis'Mias his custom, over 
upon the plam A peasant woman informed him the plum, coicred'with tho bodies of tho dying 
that hnt a moment before Napoleon had passed and the dead, and, silent and thoughtful, seemed 
her cottage M''urmser, oveijoj cd at tho pros- lost in pamiul roicne. - ' . " . 

pect of obtammg a prize which would temiineralc It was midnight. The confusion and -the ^ 
kim for lU his losoes, mstantly despatched parties uproar of the battle had passed awaj, and the , 
Of cavalrv m overv direction for his capture So d ep silence of tho calm starlight night was only . 
sure ViOs lie of success, that he stnctlj enjoined nisturbod by the moans of tlic wounded n id'' 

It npon them to bnng bun m alive The fleet- djlng Suddenly a oog sprang from beucath the 
<>S3s of Napoleon’s liorsc saved him cloak of his dead master, and rushed to N |>iLon, 

Iq the mid;* -of these temblo conflicts, when os if frantically iinplonng his aid, and then rushes 
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back again to tbc mangled cotpse, licking the thirty tlionsand men"- HisTunds were all et 
blood fronftlxo foco and the bands, and howlmg hausted His troops, notwithstanding they were 
most piteously- Napoleon was deeply moved by in the midst of the most hn&ant blaze of vio- 
' the affecting scene, and involuntarily stopped his tories, had been compelled to strain every nerve 
"'borse to contemplate It- in relating the event oTex.ertion ^Tliey were also suffering the severest 
aianyychrs afterwards, he remarked, “Ikiiow privations, and began loudly to murmur "Why,” 
not how_ it was, but no incident upon any field of they exclaimed, " do we not receive succour from 
battle ever produced so de^ an impression upon France ? We cannot alone contend again'i; all 
> iny feehii^ Tins man, thought I, must have Europe We have already destreyed three 
liad among big comrades friends, and yet here armies, and now a fourth, still more numerous, is 
„ ho Iies^ forsaken by all except his faithful dog rising against us Is there to bo no end to these 
' Whara'strange being is man 1 How mysterious interminable battles ?” 

Fte his impressions t I had, without emotion, Napoleon was fully sensible of the peril of his 
ordered batfles which had decided the fate of position, and, while lie allowed his troops a few 
, amues, I had, with tearless 'eyes, beheld the weeks of repose, his energies were strained to 
execution of those orders in which thousands of their very utmost tension in prcpamig for the all 
my countrymen were slain And yet hero fiiy but desperate encounter now before him The 
.svmpafiiies were most deeply and ''xesistlcssly ihonds and the enemies of Napoleon nhke re- 
moved by' tile mournful howling of a dog* garded his case os nearly hopeless The 
Certainly m that moment I- should have been Austnans had by this tune learned that it was 
unable to refuse any request to a suppliant not safe to divide their forces m the presence oi 
enemy - so vigilant a foe Marching down upon his ex- 

f Austna was still unsubdued With a persove- hausted band with seventj -five thousand men to 
rance'wdrtliy of aU adinirUion, had it been attack bun m fronk and with twenty-five tbou- 
/ 'axcrcised m a better cause, the Austnan govern- sand % oteran troops, under the bravo Wnnnser, to 
k ment still refused to make peace with republican sally from the ramparts of Mantua and assad him 

- -'France The energies of the empire were aroused m the rear, it seemed, to all reasonable calcula- 
anew’to raise a fonith army England, con- tion, that Uie doom of the French army was 
tendiiig~agamst Franco _ 5 sherever her navy or sealed Napoleon, m the presouce of his army, 
her troops could penetrate, was the soul of this assumed an air of most perfect confidence, but he 
warfare. She animated the cabinet of Menna, was fearfully apprehensive that, by the power of 
and aided the Austiian armies with her strong merwhelmmg numbers, his army would be de- 
co-operatiou and her gold The people of Eng- stroyed 

land,'’r^uhhcan jn their tendencies, and hating The appeal which, under the circunistances, 
the utter 'despotism of the old monarchy of he wrote to the Directory for reinforcements is 
France, were clamorous for peace Hut the royal subhme lu its dignity and its eloquence "All 
famdy, and the aristocracy in, general, were of our superior ofheers, all of onr best generals, 

- extremely, nnwilhng to come to any amicable aro either dead or wounded The army of Italy, 

terms With tlie nation which bad been guilty of reduced to a handful of men, is exliausted The 
the Cnme of renouncing monarchy heroes of Millesiroo, of Lodi, of Castighone, of 

- -All the resources of the Austrian government 'Bnisano, have died for their country, or arc m 
were now devoted to recruiting nnd equipping a tlio hospitals NothiDg-is loft to_the army but 
new army With the wrecks of Wurmser’s troops, us glory^nd its courage We arc abandoned 
With detachments from tlie Rliinc, and fresh levies tlie cxtrcnuty’bfTlati-^ ■'T'ho brave men who arc 
from the bdd peasants of the TyTol, m less than loft me have no pioey-ci but mevitable deatn 
amonth an army of nearly one hnniiod thousand amid changes so continual and with foices so 
men was assembled The enthusiasm throughout inferior Peihaps the hour o^ the brave Auge- 
’ Austria, in raising nnd animatmg these recruits, rean, of the intrepid Massena, is about to strike 
' _ tras so great, tliat tho'city of Vienna alone con- This consideration renders me cautious I dare 
tributed four battaUons The empress, with htr not bravo death, when it would so certainly be 
Own hand, embroidered their colours, and pre- the rmn of those who have been so long tho 
sented them to ^e trtfops All the noble ladies object of my sobcitude The army has done its 
of the realm devoted their smiles and thenrlttid duty, I do mine My oonsmencois at ease, but 
-to inqiire-tlio enterpnso About seventy-five my soul is lacerated I never have received a 
„ thousand men were assembled-in the gorges of fourth part of the succoiu-s which the Minister of 
fte northern TyTol, ready to press dowm upon War has announced in his despatches My health 
Napoleon from the north, while the determined is so broken, that I can with difficulty sit upon 
ffarnson of twenty-fivo thousand men, under the horseback The enemy can now count onr di 
brave IV urmser, cooped ngin Mantna, were ready mimshed ranks ,jj pthiiig j,s Jaftme bu^ouragft, 

to emerge at a moment's warning Thus, in but that alone is notsuSiuent for the post which 
’iwut three weeks, another army of one hundred I occupy Troops, or Italy is lost f* 

■ft^J^and men was ready to fall upon Napoleon, Napoleon addressed his soldiers in a very dif- 
’ now became absolutely desperate' ferent strain, endcavourmg to animate thoa 

The remfercoments be naaTecci''ed from France courage by concealing from them his anxieliev 
had been barely-sufficient to cover the losses ** We have but one more eSbrt to make said ha 
^Siainedhj disease and the sword Hchadbnt “and Italy is onr own True, the cnemv t 
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more nnmeriKiB tfa&n we , bnt lialf lus troops are i 
rccniits, who con never stand before the veterans j 
of France Wben Alvinzi is beaten, Mantnaj 
tnnst fall, and om labours bo at an end Not | 
only Italy, bnt a general peace, is to be gained 
by tbe capture of Mantua.” . i 

During the three weeks in which tbe Austrians 
were recruiting tlieir army and tbe French were 
reposing around the vails of Mantua, Napoleon 
made the most bcrcnlcan exertions to strengthen 
bis position in Italy, and to disarm those states i 
which were manifesting hostility against him 
During this penod his labours as a statesman! 
and a diplomatist were even more severe tlian 
Ins toils as a general He allowed himself no 
stated time for food or repose, but day and night 
do\oted himself incessantly to his work Horse I 
after horse sank beneath him, m the impetuous 
speed with which he passed from place to place 
He dictated innumerable communications to the i 
Directory respecting treaties of pence with Rome, ! 
Naples, Venice, Genoa He despised the feeble 
Directory, with its shallow views, conscious that, j 
nnlcss inser coniiscls than they proposed should 
prevail, the Repulilio would be rnmed “Soi 
long,”' said he, “as your general shall not bci 
the centre of all influence m Italy, cveiything j 
will go wrong It would be easy to accuse me 
of ambition, but I am satiated with honour, and j 
worn down with care Peace with Naples is 
indispensnlilo You must concihate Venice and l 
Genoa The influence of Rome is mcalcuHble 
You did wrong to break with that power We i 
must secure friends for the Italian army, both 
among kings and people The general in Italy 
must be the fountain-head of negotiation as well 
as of military operations." These were bold 
assumptions for a young man of twenty-sei en 
But Napoleon was conscious of his power He 
now listened to tbe earnest intreaties of the 
people of tbe Diicby of Modena and of the 
Papal States of Bologna and Ferraro, and, in 
consequence of treachery on the part of tbe Duke 
of Modena and tbe Pope, emancipated those 
states, and constituted them into a united and 
independent Republic As the whole temtory 
included under this new goiernment extended 
south of the I’o, Napoleon named it the Cispa- 
danc Republic, that is, the This side of the Po 
Repubbe. It contained about a million and aj 
half of inhabitants, compactly gatliered in one of | 
the most rich, and fertile, and beautiful regions | 
of the globe | 

The jo> and tho enthusiasm of the people, : 
thus blessed with a free gosernment, surpassed j 
all Donnds Wliorcvcr Napoleon appeared, hoj 
was greeted with ciery d monstration of alhio-J 
tion -Ho assembled at blodcna a comcntlon, 
composed of lawyer-, landed propnetors, and 
merchants, to organize tho government. All 
leaned upon the mind of Napoleon, and ho 
guided thoir counsels with tho most consummate 
wisdom. Nnpolcous nbhorrcnco of the anarchy! 
which had aistcmccd the Jacobin reign in France, 
end lus rei creiico for law, were made very p'o- 
mincnt on this occasion 
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“Never forget,” said ho, in an address to th« 
Assembly, “ that laws ore mere nullities without 
the necessary force to sustain them Attend tc 
your mihtary .organization, which yon have the 
means of placing upon a resectable footing 
You will then be more fortunate than the people 
of France , you will attam hberty without pass 
mg through the ordeal of revolution ” 

The Italians were an effemmato people, and 
qnite nnablo to cope m arms with the French or 
the Austrians Yet the new Republic mamfested 
Its zeal and attachment for its youthful founder 
so strongly, that a detachment of Austnaus 
having made a saRy from Mantua, they imme- 
diately sprang to arms, took it prisoner, and 
conducted it in tnnmph to Napoleon When the 
Austnans saw that Nnjpoleon was endeavonnng 
to make soldiers of tho Itohans, they ridiculed 
the idea, saving that they had tried the expen- 
ment m vain, and that it was not possible for on 
Itnhan to make a good soldier 
“Notwithstanding this,” said Napoleon, “I 
raised many thousands of Italians, who fought 
with a bravery equal to that of the French, and 
who did not desert mo even m adversity What 
was the cause ? I abolished flogging Instead 
of the lash, I mtrodneed tbe stimulus of honour 
Whatever debases a man cannot bo serviceable 
What honour can a man possibly have who u 
flogged before bis comrades? When a soldier 
has been debased by stripes, ho cares little for 
his own reputation or for tho honour of his 
country After an action, I assembled tbe 
oiHcers and soldiers, and inquired who had 
proved themselyes heroes Such of tliom as 
w ore able to read and vvnte, I promoted Those 
who were not, I ordered to study five hours a 
day until they had learned a sulBcioncv, and 
then promoted them Thus I substituted honour 
and cmu'ation for terror and the laili " 

Ho bound the Duke of Parma and tho Dnke 
of Tuscany to him by ties of friendship He 
cheered the mbabitants of Lombardy with the 
hope tb'it, as soon ns extricated from his present 
embarrassments, be would do something foi 
the promotion of tlicir independence Ihus, 
with the skill of a veteran diplomatist, he raised 
around him friendly governments, and availed 
himself of all the resources of politics, to make 
amends for the inclllcicncy of the Directory 
Nover was a man placed in t sitiia ion where 
more delicacy of tact was necessary The re* 
pnbhcon party in all the Italian States were 
clamorous for tlie support of Napoleon, and 
waited but bis permission to raise the standard 
of revolt. Had tbe slightest encouragement 
been given, the whole pcmnsnla would have 
plunged into the horrors of civil war, and tbe 
awful scenes which had been enacted in Pans 
would have been re-enacted in every city in 
Itniv riio aristocratic party would have bten 
roused to desperation, and tho situation of Napo* 
Icon V onld have been still more prccarions. 

It required consummate genins as a statesman, 
and moral ct.nrage of tbe highest order, to vv iel3 
such opposing influences But Uie greatness c$ 
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, .HIS KEBUKH 0? VAHBOIS’ DIVISION. 5? 

Hapoleon sbono fortb even more brilliantly lU'tlio never fall upon my ear without awakoiimg withm 
cabinet tiian m the fidcL The oonrse which he me the emotions of childhood The Angnlna 
had pursued had made him extremely popular bell transported me back to pensive yet pleasant 
with the Itahijns They regarded him as' their memories when, in the midst of earnest thoughts, 
countrjman They were proud of his fame and burdened with the weight of an imperial 
' He was drivmg from their territory the haughty cr<* i, I heard its first a unds under the shady 
ftustnnns, whom they hated He was the enemy woo^ of St Cloud; and often have I been sup- 
' )f desnots, the friend of the people Their own posed to have been revolving the plan of a enm 
leaii^td language was his mother-tongue He pmgn or igesting an imperial law, when my 
kas’famiUar with their manners and customs, thoughts were wholly absorbed m dwelling upon 
and they felt flattered by his high appreciation the &st impressions of my youth Religion is, 
of their literature and arts m fact, the dominion of my soul It is the hope 

Napcleon, in the midst of these stormy scenes, of life, the anchor of safety, the deliverance from 
also despatched 'an armament from Leghorn' to evil Whatasemoe has Christianity rendered 
pest his native island of Corsica from tho domi. to humanity 1 What a power would it still have, 
nion of the English Sir Walter Scott, in alia- did its mimsters comprehend their mission 1’ 

Sion to the fact that Hapoleon never manifested 

any special attachment for the ohsenre island of — — 

his birth, heantifuUy says, “Ho was like the 

young hon who, while he is scattenng the herds CHAPTER VTl 

and destroying the hunters, thinks little of tho 

forest cave m which he first saw tho light ” capturb of mastua. 

But at St Helena Napoleon said— and few Kapolcon at Verona — ^RcbnkcofV'iubols iWvismn — The 
will read his remarks without emotion — “ What mterceptca mcssenger—riie storm of the elements and 

' rer>n1lBf<finTiD r,f war— Tho retreat— Battle of Arcolti— Devotion ol 

. recollections of childhood crowd upon my me- Napoleon's senerals-Letter to the widow of Midron 

moiy, when my thcraglits are no longer occupied —a he rnmlotnrc— Message to the Tope— MaUimo dc 

with political subjects, or with the insults of Stoel— Napoleon’s frugality— Threat of Alvinzi, and 

tny first impressions of the hfe of man It seems humbled — ^Thc image at Loretto — Pnnee PignatelU — 

to me fdwajs, in these moments of calm, that I Terror of Bins VI —Singular moderation of the con. 

should have been tho happiest man in the world Tvs’wr > 

with an income of five hundred pounds a-ye’r, Early m Nov ember the Austrians commenced 

living as the father of n family, with my wife their march The cold winds of winter were 
. and son, in our old house at Aiaocio Yon, sweeping through the defiles of thoTpol, and 
Montholon, remember its beautiful situation the summits of the mountains were white with 
Yon have often despoiled it of its finfcst bunches snow, but it was impossible to postpone opera- 
of grapes, when you ran off with Pauline to lions, for, unless Wurmser were immediately 
,ptisfy your ciiildish appetite Happy hours I reheved, Mantua must fall, and with it would 
Tile natal sod has mfamte ehnrms Memory fsdl all, hopes of Austrian dominion in Italy 
..embellishes it with all its attractions, even to the 'The hardy old soldier had kdled all his horses, 
very odour of the ground, winch one can so and salted them down for provisions, but even 
reabze to the senses as to he able, with the eyes that course fare was nearly exhausted, and he 
a succeeded in' sending word to Alvinzi that 

childhood I stdl remember with emotion the he could not possibly hold out more than six 
most minute details of a journey m which I weeks longer 

accompanied Paoli More than five hundred of Napoleon, the moment he heard that the 
MS, you’ig persons of tho first famdics in the 'Austrians wrere on tho move, hastened to the 
island, formed his guard of honour I fdt head-quarters of the army at Verona He had 
proud of walking by his side, and he appeared stationed General Vaubois, with twelve thou- 
to take pleasure, m pointing out to mo, with sand men, a few miles nortli of Trent, in a nar- 
pttemaJ affection, the passes of our mountains row defile among tho mountains, to watoh tho 
which had been witnesses 'of the heroic struggle Austrians, and to arrest their first advances 
of our oonntiymen for independence The im- Vaubois and bis division, overwhelmed by num- 
rrtssion made upon me slil vibrates m my bers, retreated, and thus vastly magnihed the 

^ power of tbe army. The moment Napoleon re- 

1 Come, place your hand," said he to Mon- ccived the disastrous intelligence, he hastened, . 

“ upon my bosom I See bow it beats'” with such troops os he could collect, like the 
, If was true,'" blonlholon remarks, “his sweep of tbe wind, totally the retreating forces, 
heart did beat with such rapidity a? would bavo and check tbe progress of the enemy And here 
txcited my .astonishment, bad I not been ac- he signally displaved that thorough knowledge 
^Amted With Ins organization, and with the ofhuman nature which enabled him so effectually 
„ md of electric commotion which his thoughts to control and to m^pire his army Deeming it 
communicated to Ins whole being ” " It is like necessary, m the peril which then surroimded 
a church bell," continued Napoleon him, that every man should be a hero, and that 
inere is none upon this rock I am no longer every re^ment should be nerved by the deter 
•wiustomed to bear it. But the tones of- a bell mination to conquer or to die, he resolved to 
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make a eovore example of tliose^vliese panic had 
proved so nearly fatal to the anny. Like a 
whirlwind,^ surrounded hj Ins staff, he swept 
into the comp, and ordered immediately the 
troops to he collected in a circle around him 
He sat upon his horse, and every eye was fixed 
upon the pale, won, and wasted feilures of their 
} oung and adored generaL AVith a stem and 
saddened ‘voice he exclaimed, “Soldiers, I am 
displeased with yon 1 You have evinced neither 
disciplme nor valour Yon have allowed your- 
selves to be dnven from positions where a hand- 
fiil of resolute mcn'miglit have arrested an army 
Yon arc no longer hrenoh soldiers 1 Chief of 
the staff, cause it to ht written on ‘their stan- 
dards, * Hieg are no longer of the army of Ilalg''" 
' The influence of these words upon those im- 
passioned men, prond of their renown and proud 
of tlieir leader, was almost inconceivable^ The 
terrible rebuke fell upon them hke a tliiindcr- 
bolt Tears tricUcd down the cheeks of these 
battered^efeSns, ***51ffiiy~of”tffim“"Sotually 
gfonried'' aloud m their anguisli The laws of 
disciplme could not restraui the gnef which 
burst from their ranks They broke them 
array, crowded around the general, exclaiming, 
“Wo have been- misrepresented, the enemy 
were three to oiir one , try us once more , place 
ns m the post of danger, and sec if wc do not 
belong to'tho army of Italy 1" ‘ ~ 

Napoleon Telented, and spoke kindly -to thorn, 
pronusmg to alTord tliem nn early opportunity 
to retrieie fhcir reputation In the next battle 
he placed them in the van Contending against 
fearful odds, they accomplished all that mortal 
valour could occomplish, rollmg back upon tbo 
Austrians the tide of victory Siidi was the 
discipline of Napoleon Ho needed no blood- 
stained lash to Scar the naked backs of his men 
Ho ruled over mind 'His empire was m the 
soul “Hy soldiers," sn'd ho, “ are my chil 
droll * Tbo"cflecl,of this rebuke was mealcu- 
lablc There was not an bfliccr or a soldier in 
the armj who was not moved by it. It came 
exactly at the right moment, when it was neces- 
sary that everj man m the army should be m- 
spired with absolute desperation of valour 
Alvinzi sent a peasant across the country to 
carry de«patcl'03 to Wnrmser m tbo beleaguered 
city The information of approaching rehef 
was written upon verj thin paper, m a minute 
hand ond mclo^cd m a ball of wax not much 
larger than a pea Tlio spy was intercepted 
Ho war seen to swallow tbo ball The stomach 
Was corapellrd to surrender its trust,' and_Napo- 
JLon became acquainted with Alimzis plan of 
operation He leit ten thonsand men around 
the wdlla of Mantua to continue the b’oekade, 
and assemolcd the rest of his army, consisting 
only of fifteen thousand, iii the wcmitj of Verona 
IJic whole valJei -of tbo Adige was now swahn- 
ing with Hie Austrian battalions At night the 
ride horizon seemed illuminated with the blare 
of their camp-firca The Au«twnii8, coimous 
»r their vast superiority in numbers, wrrt, lias- 
liamg to cm clop the Frcu>.h. Almady fort} 


thousand men were ciroling around Ue'iittis ' 
hand of fifteen thousand who'wero rHl td under 
the eagles of Eranoe 

The Anstaans, wary m conseguenco of tlieir ' 
past defeats, moved with the utmost caution, 
takingpossession of the most commanding posi- 
tions -Napoleon, with dceplessvl^oncs, watched 
for some exposed point, but in vain The soldiers 
uiideratood the true pottnre of affairs, and began 
to feel disheartened, for their situation was appa- 
rently deaerate The peril of tho armj was so 
great, tliat even the sick and the wounded in the 
hospitals at Milan, Pavia, and Lodi voluntarily^ 
left tlieir beds, and hastened, emaciated vntb suf- " 
fenug, and many of Hicrn' vatb tbeur wounds 
still bleeding, to resume them station m the 
ranks The soldiers were deeply, moved by this/ 
alfcctnig spectacle, so indicative of their Yeaiful 
peril, aud of the devotion of their comrades to 
tho interests of the army Napoleon resolved 
to give battle immediate]}, before tho Anstnons 
shonld accnmiulato in still greater numbers 

A dark, cold winter’s storm was dduging the ^ 
ground with nun ns Napoleon ronsed his troops '' 
ftom the drenched sods upon whioh they were 
slumbering Tho momiiig had not yet dawned 
through the snroliargcd clouds, and the freezing 
Svind, hke a tornado, swept the bleak hills It 
was an avvful,honr m which to go forth to cn- 
conntor mutilation and death The enterprise 
was desperate. Fifteen thousand Fronohmon, 
with frenzied violence, were to hurl themselves 
upon the semed ranks of forty thousand foes 
The homd carnage soon began Tho roar of tho 
battle, tbo shout of onset, and the shnok of the 
d}ing, mmgled, m midnight gloom, with the 
appidling rnsb and wail of the tempest The 
ground, was so saturated with ram, that it was 
dmost impossible for the French to drag their 
cannon through the mjcy ruts As the darkness 
of night passed, and the dismal light o£ a stormy 
da} was spread around them, the nun changed 
to snow, ond the struggling French were smo- 
thered and bluidcd by the storm of sleet whirled 
ftmously into tbcir faces Throngh Hio livelong 
day this terrific battle of man and of the ele- 
ments raged unabated When night come, tho 
exhausted soldiers, drenched v ith ram and bo- 
nuihbod with cold, threw themselves upon tho 
blood-stained snon in the midst of the dying and 
of the dead ' Ncitlier party claimed tho victory, 
and neither acknowledged defeat. < 

No pen con desenbe, nor can imagination con 
ccive, the horrors of Hio dark and wniluig night' 
of storm and sleet which ensued. Through thO 
long hours tho groans of the wounded, scatiorea 
over many miles swept b} the battle, blended in 
mournful unison with tbc wailings of the tem- 
pest Tw'o thousand of Napoleon’s httlo baud 
were left dead upon the Cold, and a still larger 
number of Austrian corpses were covered with 
tho winding-slice^ of snow Many a blood» 
stained drift induatcd tho long and agonizing 
struggle of tlie wounded ere tiio motionlessness 
of death consummated llic dreadful tragedy It 
IS Lard to die even in the curtailed chambers of 
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oar aeilcd hottses, ■ftnth hyinjmtliUing friends 
tidmmi!>toni.g o\cry posMblo nllcvmtion Cold 
must Imva been tlioso pillows of snow, uiid an 
spenkabiv dreadful the solltiulo of those doatli- 
rceiics, on the bleak hillsides and the muddy 
tames, where thousands of the joung the 
'hopeful, die sangume, in horrid mutilation, 
struggled thronpli the long hours of the tempes- 
tuous night in the ngonii.s of di<^ 3 olution Aliinv 
of tlicsc }Oung men. wore from the first families 
m AnMim and m Franee, and Ind horn acens- 
tomed to c\cry ludnlgcntc Far from mother, 
sister, brother, drenched with nin, coscred wnth 
the drifting snow, alone— all alone with the mid- 
n.ght darkness and the storm— they writhed and 
mosacd throngh lingering hours of agony. 

The Anstnau forces still were accumulating, 
and the next day Napoleon retired within the 
walls of Verona. It w.is the first time ho had 
seemed to retreat beforo his fooi. ,^s star began 
t o wane The soldiers were silemHUd'dejScled ’ 
An ignommions retreat, after all their tactones, 
or a stih more ignommions snrronder to the 
Austrians, appeared their only nltemativo 
Night ngaui came The storm hadpas'sede way 
Tiie moon ro-o clear and cold oicr the froicn 
lulls. ^ Snddcnli the order was proclaimed, 
in ilio carlv darkness, for the whole nrmj.in 
silence and celerity, to be upon the march 
sGncfsnt upon cicrj countenance The western 
gates of the citj, looking towards France, v ere 
throirn open 'ihe rumbling of the artilkry 
' T’hccls and tbe tnllcn tmnp of the dejected 
soldiers fell hcanlj upontho night air Not ti 
word was spoken Riipidlj the nrrnj emerged 
from the gates, CTossed the tisct, and pressed 
along the road towards rnmcc, leas nig their foes 
slumbering behind them, unconscious of their 
flight 

The depression of the soldiers, thus compelled 
at last, as they supposed, to rr treat, was ex- 
treme Suddenly, and to the p'-rplcxite of all, 
Napoleon wheeled his colunmsinto another road, 
which followed down the valloi of the Adige 
No one could imagine wluthcr ho was leading 
them ^ He hastened along the banks of tho 
nrer, in most rapid marcii, about fourteen miles, 
and, just at midnight, rccros'cd tho stromn, and 
came upon the rear of tho Au«trm army Hero 
the soldiers found n roat inoro-ss, many miles m 
extent,' tratersed by several narrow cansewajs 
In these immense marshes, superionty of munbers 
WM of hiilo nMiil, ns the he, ids of tbe columns 
only could meet. Tho plan of Napoleon in- 
stantly flashed upon the minds of tho intelligent 
rrenah soldiers They appreciated at onoo the 
adiaatnge ho had thus skilfully soenred for 
them Slwnts of joy ran tlirough the umks 
Ineir pto^aous dejection was succeeded by cor- 
t'e^ionding elation 

It was midnight Far and wide along the 
. hiaxed the fires of tlie Anstiiau camps, 

I* tile the French were m utter darkness Napo- 
[ 'Oa, emaciated with care and toil, and silent in 
Si thought, as calm and unperturbed as 

* oloar, told, esrcnc winter's mghi, stood upon 


an eminence, observmg the position, and csti* 
mating tho strength of Ins foes lie had but 
thirteen thousand troops Forty thousand Aus- 
trians, crowding the hillsides with their vast 
array, were manoeuvnng to envelop and to 
crash him But now indescribable enthusiasm 
animated the French army They no longer 
doubled of their success Every man felt con- 
fident that the Liltk Corporal was leadmg them 
again to a glorious \ictoiy 

111 the centre of these wide-spreading morasses 
was the village of Areola, approached only by 
narrow diki «, and protected by a stream crossed 
by a small a\oodcn bridge A strong division 
of tho Austrian anny was stationed here It 
was of the first importance that this position 
should be taken from tho enemy. Bciorc the 
break of dnj, the solid columns of Napoleon 
were moMng along tho narrow passages, and tho 
fierce strife commenced The soldiers, with loud 
shouts, rushed upon tho bridge In an instant 
the whole head ol the columw was swept away 
by a volcanic burst of Er<x Napoleon sprang 
from his horse, scircd a standard, and shouted, 
“ Conquerors of Lodi, follow your general 1 " Ho 
rushed at the head of the column leading Ins 
impetuoas troops throngh a hurricano of balls 
and bullets, till he arrived at the centre of tho 
bridge 

Hero the tempest of faro was so dreadful that 
all were thrown into confusion Clouds of smoke 
ent eloped tho bridge m almost midnight dark- 
ness The soldiers recoiled, and, tramphng over 
the dead and dying in wild disorder, retreated. 
The toll grenadiers seized tho fragile and wasted 
fonn of Napoleon in their arms as if ho had been 
a child, and, regardless of their own danger, 
dragged him from tJio month of this tcrnblo 
battery But in the tumult they were forced 
over the dike, and Napoleon was plunged into 
the morass, and was left almost smothered m the 
niiro Tho Austrians were already between 
Napoleon and his column, wlien the anxious 
soldiers perociicd, m tho midst of the darkness 
and tho tumult, that their beloved chief was 
missing The wild cry arose, “ Forwmrd to save 
your general 1 " Every heart thrilled at this cry 
The whole column instantly turned, and, regard- 
less of death, inspired by love for their general, 
rushed impetuously, irresistibly upon the bridge 
Napoleon was extricated, and Areola was taken 

As soon as the morning dawned, Alvinzi per- 
ceived that Voiona was evacuated, and in 
astonishment he heard the thunder of Napoleon's 
guns roverboratmg o^o" the marshes which sur- 
rounded Areola lie feared tho genius of his 
adversary, and his whole army was immediately 
111 motion All day long the battle raged on 
those narrow causeways, the heads of the 
columns rusliing against each othov with m- ^ 
destnbablc fury, and the dead and the dying 
filling the morass The terrible rebuke which 
had boon inflicted unon the division of Vanbais 
still rung in tlie cars of the French troops, and 
every oflicor and every mnn resolved to prova 
that ho belonged to tie army of Italy Said 
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Angercaai a: he mhcd into the month of n 
perrect volcano of flame and fire, “Napoleon 
may break my svrord over my dead body, but 
he shall never cashier me m the presence of my 
troops " Napoleon was everywhere, eicposed to 
every danger, now stnigglmg tbrongh the dead 
and the d\mg on foot, heading the impetuous 
charge, now gallopmg over the dikes, with the 
balls from the Anstnan batteries ploughing the 
ground around him 'Wherever his voice was 
beard and bis eye fell, ten<’old enthusiasm 
inspired bis men Lonnes, though severely 
wounded, had hastened from the hospital at 
Milan to aid the army in this terrible emergency 
lie received three wounds m endeavouring to 
protect Napoleon, and ncser leit his side till the 
battle was closed 

Mmron, another of those gallant spirits, bound 
to Napoleon by those mysterious ties of affection 
which this strange man inspired, seeing a bomb- 
shell about to e'lplode, threw himself between it 
and Napoleon, saving the life of his beloved 
general by the sacnfice of his own. The dark- 
ness of night separated the combatants for a few 
honrs, but before the dawn of the morning the 
murderous assault was renewed, and continued 
with nnabated violence through the whole 
ensiling day The French veterans charged 
with the bayonet, and hurled the Austnans with 
prodigious slaughter into the marsh Another 
night came and went. The grey light of 
another cold winter's morning appeared famtiy 
in tne east, when the soldiers sprang agam from 
their freezing, marshy beds, and, m the dense 
clouds of vapour and of smoke which had 
settled down over the morass, with the fury of 
bloodhounds rushed agam to the assault. In 
the midst of this terrible conflict, a cannon-ball 
fearfully mangled the horse upon which Napoleon 
was nding The powerful animal, frantic with 
pain and terror, became perfectly unmauagablc 
Seizing the bit m his teeth, ho rushed through 
the storm of bulicts durectly mto the midst of 
the Austnan ranks. Ho then, m the agonies of 
death, plunged into the morass and expired 
Napoleon was left straggling in the swamp, up 
to Ills nock m the mire Being perfectly help- 
less, he was expecting every moment either to 
sink and disappear in that inglorious grave, or 
that some Austrian dragroon would sever his 
head from his bodj, or with a bullet pierce lus 
bram 

Enveloped m clouds of smoke, in the midst of 
the dismay and the nproar of the terrifle scene, 
lie chanced to evade observation until lus oivn 
troops, regardlcs of every peril, forced their way 
to bis rescue Napoleon escaped with but a few 
•light wounds Through the kng day the tide 
of war continued to ebb and^flow upon these 
narrow dik's Napoleon now cnrcfulh counted 
the number of prisoners token, and estimated' 
the amount of the slain. Computing thus tint 
tlio enemy did not outnumber him bj more than 
a third, ho resohed to march out into tho open 
plain for a dccisii e conflict He relied upon the 
enthusiasm and tho confidence of his own troops 


and tlie dejection with which he know that tk( 
"Anstnans were oppressed In these mpassable 
morasses it was impossible to operate with 
the cavalry Three days of tins terrible con 
flict bad now passed In tbe.bomble carnage 
of these days, Napoleon had lost eight thousand 
men, and he estimated that the Anstnons conld 
not have lost, m killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
less than twenty thousand Both niraies were 
utterly exhausted, and those honrs of dejection . 
and lassitude had ensued m which every oho 
wished that tho battle was at an end 
It was midnight Napoleon, sleepless and 
fasting, seemed insensible to exbnnsticn either of 
body or of mmd He galloped along the dikes 
from post to post, with his whole soul engrossed^ 
with preparations for the renewal of the conflict. 
Now he checked his horse to speak in tones of 
Consolation to a wounded soldier, and again, by 
a few words of kmd enconragement, animated 
an exhansted sentmd At two o’clock In the. 
morning the whole' army, with the ranlm sadly 
thinned, was agam roused and ranged in battle 
array It was a cold, damp morning, and the 
weary and balf-famisbed soldiers shivered in 
tbeu lines A dense, oppressive fog covered the 
flooded marsh, and added to the gloom of the 
night Napoleon ordered fifty of the g lards to 
struggle with their horses through the swamp, 
and conceal themselves in the rear of the enemy 
■With moTcdibie difficulty most of them sno— 
ceeded m accomplishing this object. Each 
dragoon had n trumpet 
Napoleon commenced a furious attack along 
the whole Austnan front When the fire a as at 
the hottest, at an appointed signal, the mounted 
guards sounded with tbcir trumpets loudly the 
charge, and with perfect desperation plunged 
mto the ranks of tlie enemy The Austnans, in 
the darkness and confusion of the night, sup- 
posing that Murat," with his whole body of 
cavalry, was tliundermg down upon their rear, 
m dismay broke and fleh With demoniacal 
energy the French troops pursued the victory 
and before that day’s sun went down the proir 
army of Alvmzi, now utterly routed, and havmg 
lovt nearly thirty thousand men;- marking its 
path -with a trail of blood, was rolreatmg mto 
Uie mountains of Austria. Napoleon, with 
streaming banners and exultant music, marched 
tnumpbnntly back mto “Verona by the eastern 
gates, direcuy opposite those from which, three 
d lys before, ho had emorgea He was xeceived 
bj the inhabitants with the utmost enthusiasm 
and astonishment. Even tho enemies of Napo- 
leon so greatly admired the heroism and the 
gemus of this aondcTfu] ai^ievemcnt, that they 
added their applause to that of bis friends This 
was the fonrth Austrian army winch Napoleon 

Jo'ichim'Mnratsubscqncntly married Caroline, the 
younaest sister of Napoleon, and bccamo Marshal oi 
Franco, end finally Klfiet et Sicily After the fall at 
Napoleon he lost hla throne, and -was shnl by command 
of the hInR of Naples “ Alurat," said Nnpoleon, vpai 
one of the ina!ilhml\ant men I over saw upon a field ol 
hatUc. It n as really a magnificent specmelo to aca hlD 
heading the coToln In a chnrpc '* 
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had overthfown in less iban^ eight months, and “ My adored Josephine 1 at length 1 live n gwm , 

- -eaehof fliem more than twice as numerous as Death is no longer before me, and glory and 
his own. In Napoleon’s despatches to the Durac- honour are still in my breast The enemy is 
toiy, as usual stlont concerning himself, and beaten Soon Mantua will be ours Then thy 
ma^animously attnbutmg the victory to the husband will fold thee in his arms, and give thee 
heroism of the 'troops, he says, “Never was a a thousand proofs of his ardent affection. lama 
field of battle jnore vahantly disputed than the httle fatigued. I have received letters from 
conflict at Areola. I have scoremy any generals Eugene and Hortense I am dehghted with the 
left Their bravery and theur^patriotic en- children Adieu, my adorable Josephme. Think 
thudasm are without example ” of me often. Should j our heart grow cold to 

In {he midst of all these cares, he found time wards me, you will be mdeed cruel ard unjust 
towritenleliterofsympRthy tothe widowof'the But I am sure that you wiU dways continue 
brave Mmron. “ You,” ho writes, “ have lost a my faithful {iiend, as I shall ever centnuo your 
husband who was dear to you, and I am bereft fond lover. Death alone can break the union 
of a friend to whom I have been long and sid which love, sentiment, and sympathy have 
CKfdy attached, but our country has suffere'3 formed Let me have news of yourhedth. A 
more than us both, m being deprived of nn thousand and a thousand kisses ” 
officer so pre eminently distuiguibhod for his A vein of superstition pervaded tlie mmd of 
tdents and dauntless bravery If it lies withm this extraordinary man He felt that he was 
the scope of my ability to yield assistance to the cliild of destiny — that he was led by an arm 
yourself, or your infant, I beseech you to reckon more powerful than his own — and that an unseen 
upon my utmost exertions ” guide was conducting him along his penlous and 

Tt IS affectmg to record, that m a few weeks bewildermg pathway Ho regarded hfe as of 
the woB-stneken widow gave^hiith to a hfeless httle vdue, and conhmplated death without any 
babe, and sbe and ber httle one sank mto an dread “ I am," said he, “ the creature of cir< 
untimely grave together The woes of war ex- cumstances I do but go where events point 
tend far and wide beyond tlie blood stamed field out the way I do not give myself any uneasi- 
of battle Twenty thousand men perished around ness about death When a man's time js come 
the marshes of Areola, and after the thunders he must go.” “ Are you a Predestinanan in- 
of tho strife had ceased, and the groans of the qnired O’Meara “ As much so,” Napoleon re- 
dying were hushed in death, in” twenty thousand plied, “ as the Turks are I have been always 
distant homes, far away on the plains of France, so When destiny wills, it must be obeyed I 
or in the peaceful glens ot Austria, the agony of will relate an example At the siege of Toulon 
that field of blood was renewed as tho tidings I observed an officer very careful of himself, in- 
reached them, and a wail burst forth from stead of exhibiting an example of courage to 
crushed and lacerated hearts, which might nl- animate his men ‘Mr Officer,' said I, ‘come 
most haye drowned the roar of that deadly strife out und observe the effect of your sliot You 
How Napoleon could' have found time, in the know not whetlier your guns are well pointed or 
midst of Ouch temhc scenes, for the delicate not' Very reluctantly he came outside of the 
attentions of friendship, it IS difficult to conceive parapet to the place whore I was standing 
Yet to- a stranger he wrote, announcinsr tlie Wishing to expose as littleof his body as possible, 
death of a nephew, m tho following affectmg he stooped down, and partially sheltered himself 
terms — “Ho fell with glory, and in the face of behind the parapet, and looked under my arm 
the enemy, without suffonng a moment of pain Just then a shot came qlosetome, and low down, 
iVhero is the man who would not envy such a which knocked him to pieces Now if this man 
death ? Who woffid not gladly accept the choice had stood upnght, ho would have been safe, as 
of thus escaping from the vicissitudes of an un- the ball woidd have passed between us without 
satisfying world? Who has not often regretted hurting either ’' 

that be has not been thus withdrawn from the Mane Louise, upon her marriage with Napo- 
oalumny, the envy, and all the odious passions ieon, was greatly surprised to'find that no sentmels 
which Seim tlio almost exclusive directors of the slept at the door of his chamber, that tho doors 
conduct of mankind ?'’ It was in this pensive even were not locked, and that there were no guns 
Blram that Napoleon wrote when a young man or pistols m tho room where they slept. “Why,” 
of twenty-seven, and in the midst of a series of said she, “ yon do not take half so many pre- 
me most brilhant victories which mortal man cautions as my father does ” “ I am too much 
bad ever aeliievcd. of a f&tahst,” he replied, “ to take any precau< 

The moment the Austrians broke and fled, tions agamst nssos'-ination ” O'Meara, at St. 
wbile''the thunders of tho pursnmg cannonade Helena, at one time urged him to take some 
wore reverheratwig over the plains, Napoleon medicine He dedmed, and calmly raising hi» 
seized a pen, and wrote to his faithful Josephine, eyes to heaven, said, “That which is wntten is 
With that impetuous energy in which “sentences written. Our days are numbered” Strange 
crowded mto words, and words mto letters ” and inconsistent as it may seem, there is a form 
The 'Conner was 'despatched, at the top of his which the' doctrine of Predcstuiition assumes in 
speed, vpth the fohowmg linei, which Josephine the human mind which arouses one to an m- , 
yth no httle difficulty deciphered She deemed tensity of exertion which notbmg else c<ja!d 
u.<em worth the study. ^inspire Napoleon felt that he was destined ta 
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the most exalted achievements — ^therefore he 
CiS^ecrated himself, through dajs^of toil and 
ni^its of sleeplessness, to'tlie most herculean 
exertions that he might work out his destiny 
This scnthnent, whi^ inspired Napoleon as a 
philosopher, animated - Calvin as' a .Christian 
Instead of cutting the sinews of exertion, as many 
persons would 'suppose it must, it, did but stram 
those s nows to their utmost tension . 

Napoleon had obtained, at the time of his 
marriage, an exquisite miniature of Josephine 
This, in his romantic attachment, he had sub 
pended by a ribbon about his neck, and the 
check of Josephine ever rested* upon the pulsa- 
tions of his heart Thongh~living in the midst 
of tlie most cxcitmg tumults earth has etar 
witnessed. Ins pensive and reflective mind was 
sohtary and alone. The miniature of Joscphme 
was his companion, and often during the march, 
and in the midnight bivouac, lie gazed upon it 
most fondly 

“ By what art is it,” he once jijssionately 
wrote,' “that you, my sweet love, haae been 
able to captivate dl my faculties, and to con- 
centrate m yourself my mortal existence ? It is 
a mogio mfluence wbu'li will terminate only with 
my hfe hly adorable wife 1 I know not wbat 
fate awaits me, bnt if it keep me mncli longer 
from yon, it will be insupportable There was a 
time when I was proud of my courage , when, 
contemplating the various evils to which was are 
exposed, I could fix mj eyes steadfastly upon 
every oonceiiable calamity without alarm or 
dread. But now the idea tliat Joseplune may 
bo ill, and, ahoYO all, the cruol thought that she 
may love mo I'css, withers ray soul, and leaves 
me not even the courage of despair Formerly 
I said to myself, Man cannot hurt him who can 
dio withont regret. But now to die witliout being 
loved by Josephine is torment My mcompii- 
roble companion 1 thou whom Fatejias destined 
to make, along with me, the painful journey of 
life' the day on which I cease to possess thy 
heart will be to me the day of utter desolation ” 

- On ono occasion the glass covenng the mima- 
tnre was found to be broken Napoleon consi- 
dered the accident a fearful omen of calamity tS 
tlio beloved original He was so oppressed witii 
this presentiment, that a coimer w as immediately 
despatched to bnng him tidings from Josephine 
It 18 not surprising that Napoleon should thus 
' have won in the heart of Josephine the, most 
enthusiastic lot e. “ He is, ’ said she, “ the most 
fcscinating of men ” 

“It IS impossible,” wrote the Duchess of 
Abrantes, “ to desenbe the charm of^Napoloon’s 
conntcnniice v hen he smiled His soul was upon 
his hp« and ra his eyes " 

“ I noi cr,’’ said the Emperor Alexander, “ loved 
any man as 1 did that man ” 

*1 huso known,” sais tLo Diiko of Vicenza, 
* nearly ull the crowned heads of the present 
da} — Ml our illustnons eontenii>oraries I hate 
h”cd with several of those great histoncal clia- 
'ociers on a footing qnito distinotfrom my diplo- 
matic duties I iiave h^ os cry opportunity of 


companng and judging; bnt' it ii impossible la 
institute any comparison between Napoleon "and 
jiny" other man They who 'say 'otherwise did 
not know him ' , " . _ 

“Napoleon,” says Duroo, “is endowed with a 
vanoty of 'faculties, any one of which 'would 
suffice to distinguish a man from the multitado . 
_Ho is the greatest captain of the ago. He is S 
statesman who directs tlie whole business of the 
conntoy, and supermtends every hranr , of tho 
service He is a ssrcrcign whose mmuters arb 
merely his 'clerks And yet this Colossus of 
gigantic propbrtions ctm descend to the most 
trmal details of pr^ate hfe Ho can regiilato 
tho expenditure of aia hous^old as he mgnlatef 
tho finances of the empire ’* ' 

Notwithstanding Napoleon had now destroyed 
four Austrian armies, the imperial court was still 
nnsubdncd, and still pertmaciously' refused to 
makepeace with republican France Herculean 
efforts were, immediately made to orgomze a fifth 
army to^ march again upon Napoleon These 
ekcibng'sceiics kept nil Italy in a" state of ex- 
treme fermentation Evety day tho separation 
between the aristocratic and repnbhcan party' 
became more marked end rancorous Anstna 
and England everted all tlieir'arts of diplomacy ' 
to arouse the aristocratic governments of Rome, 
Vemco, and Naples to assail Napoleon m the 
rear, and thus to crush that spmt of repnblida'n 
hberty so rapidly .spreading through Italy, and 
which threatened the speedy overtorow of ah 
their thrones. Napoleon, m self-defence, was 
compelled to call to his aid the sympathies of the 
lopubhcan party, and to encourage their ardent 
a4»rations for free government. 

And hero, again, the candid mmd is compelled 
to pause, and almost to jrield its assent to that' 
doctrme of destini which had obtained so strong a 
hold upon tho mind of Napoleon. How could it be 
expected that thosemonorchs; with their thrones, 
their wealth, (heirpnde, their power, their educa- 
tion, their habits, should haie subimssiiely rehn- 
quished tbeir exalted inberitance, and ha\e made 
on unconditional surrender to triumpliant demo- 
cracy?- Kings, nobles, pnests, and nil the millions 
whose rank and property were suspended upon 
the perpetuity of those old monarchies, could by 
'DO possibihty have been led to such a measure 
Unquestionably, many were convinced toat the 
interests of humamty demanded the snpp<irt of 
the estabhOied goi ernments They had a-t-’essed 
the aceomphshments of dcmocracj in France— 
a frenzied mob sacking tho palace, dragging tfie 
rojal familj, through every conceivable msnlt, 
to dnngeona and a bloody death, burning the 
chatc ms of the nobles, braming upon tlio pave 
ments, with gory dabs, the most venerable in 
rank and tbo most austere m virtue, dancing 
in brutal orgies around the dissevered henda of 
the most illustrious and lovely ladies of the 
realm, and dragging their duincmbered limbs in 
dcnsion throngli the streets Priests crowded 
the clitirchc-s praynug to God to save them from 
tiie horrors ot democracy Matrons and maidens 
t'emhled in their cliambers as they wrongatwiili 
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Qieir own liande tlie banners of royalty, and witb 
moistened eyes and palpitaUng hearts thoj' pre* 

, seated them to tbcir defenders. 

' "On tho o£her hand, how conld republican 
’ France tamely succumb to her proud and aris 
fccratio enemies ? ,“Kmgs” said a princess or| 
'-AeTbouseof Austna, “ should no more regard the 
mumurs of the people than does the moon the 
barking of dogs,’’ How could the triumphant 
'UiilhonEr? France, who bad just overthrown this 
intolerable despotism, and whose hearts wore 
glowing with aspiration's for liberty and equal 
rights, jield without a struggle nil they had 
attained ,at such an coonnoas evp^ense of 
blood and misery? They turned their eyes 
hopefully to the United States where George 
Washington and their o\,n La Faj ettc had fought 
side by side, *ind had established liberty glo- 
'^"nously , and they" could not ag un voluntarily 
place their necl s beneath tho i oko of kingly 
domination Despotism engenders ignorance and 
cruelty.,' and despotism did but reap the awful 
' harvest of blood and woo, of which, dunng 
' countless "ges of oppression, it bad been scat- 
tering broadcast the seed 
The enfranchised people could not allow tlio 
allied momrebs of Europe to rear ugam, npon 
the sod of republican France, and in the midst 
3f thirtv millions of free iien, an cuccratcd and 
banished dynasty This was not a waifnre of 
. republican angels against anstocratic fiends, or 
of refined, benevolent, inteiloctnnl Loyabsts 
a^nst ranoorons, rcclJess, vulgar Jacobius, It 
was a watfare of frul and cmng man against bis 
fellow — many, both Monarcbuits and Republicans, 

- perhaps animated by" motives as corrupt as can 
niiinence the human heart. But it cannot bo 
doubted that there were others on each side who 
were influenced by considerations as pure as can 
glow in the bosom of buinanlty 

" Hnpoleon recognised and respected these 
verities While ho Tiad no scruples respecting 
his own doty to defend his country from tho 
faults of the allied kmgs, he candidly respected 
-his opponents. Frankly ho said, “ Had I been 
Bunroundid by the mfiucnces which have en- 
vironed these gentlemen, I should doubtless liavo 

- beneath their banners ” 

- ^cre m^probably not a reader of these pa»e3 

, ^cen an English or an Anstnan 

noble, would not have fought those battles of tho 
mona^y, upon tfhlcb bis fortune, his power, 
ana his rank were suspended , and there probably 
I? ® ®nble upon the banks of the Dannbo or 
w who, bad be been a y oung lawy or, 
or artisan, with all his prospects in 
" ® dependmg u^ri liis own merit and exertions, 

®ot have strained every nerve to hew 
*"030 bulwarks of exclnsive privileges 

- o pnde and oppression of ages had 
lot'^vu *3 mauj'and such his melancholy 

" f , "0 would not detract from tho wickedness 
^ots, deluging Europe witli blood and 
wn ij™^ alone can award fhegiult. We 
wart,” ,"ot conceal that all oiuf sympathies are 
Ue Repubheans struggling for their un- 


questionable rights, but wo may also refram 
from castmg unmented obloquy upon those who 
were likewise strugghng for everything aeartr 
them in life 

The Direuloiy, trembling m view of the vast 
renown Nnpoleon was acquinng, ^and not at all 
relishing the idea of having the direction of 
iJiffairs thus uuceremomously taken from their 
hands, sent General Clarke as an envoy to Na- 
poleon's head quarters, to conduct negotiation 
with the Austnans Napoleon received him with 
great cvtenial courtesy , but, that there might be 
no embarrassing misunderstanding between them, 
intormcd bun in so many words, “ If you come 
hero to obey me, I shaU always see you with 
pleasure , if not, the sooner yon retnm to those 
who sent yon flic better” Tbe proud envoy 
yielded at once to tho master-mmd, and so com- 
pletely was he brought under tho influence of its 
strange frEcination, that be became a most en- 
tbnsiastic admirer of Napoleon, and wrote to the 
UireUery, “ It is indispensable tiiat the general- 
m cluef should conduct all tbe diplomatic opera 
dons in Italv' ” 

While Alvinzi had been preparmg his over- 
whelming host to crush Napoleon, the Pope also, 
in secret aUmnee, had been collectmg his re- 
sources to attack the common foe It was an 
net of treachery Napoleon called Mattel from 
Ins fastings and penanco in tho convent, and 
commissioned him to go and say to tbe Pope— 
“ Rome 'desires war It shall have war But 
first I owe it to liumamty to make a final eflort 
to recall tho Pope to reason. J ly army is strong } 
I have but to wall it, aid tho temporal power of 
the Pope 18 destroyed. Still, Franco permits nie 
to listen to words of peace ■■ War, so cruel fornU, 
has tornblo results for the vanquished I am 
anxious to close this struggle by peace War 
has for me now neither danger nor glory ” 

The Pope, however, believing th.tt Austria 
would buU crush Napoleon, met these menaces 
vith defiance. Nnpoleon, conscious that he 
could not then march upon Romo, devoted all his 
encr^cs to prepare for the onset of the Austrians, 
V hdo ho kept a vigilant evo npon his enemies m 
die south Some he overawed , others, by a 
ch uigo of gov emment, he transformed into fast 
friends Four weeks passed rapidly away, and 
another vast Anstnan army was crowding down 
from ^0 north with gigantic steps to rehevt 
Mantna, now m the last stage of starvation 
Wnnnser had succeeded m sending a spy through 
the French lines, convoying the message to Al- 
vinzi that, unless xeheved, he could not possibly 
hold out many days longer. ^ 

Joseplune had now come, at Napoleons re- 
quest, to reside at the head-quarters of the armv f 
that she might bo near her husband Napoleon 
had received her with the most tender afiecUon, 
and his exhansled frame was to mvigorated by 
her soothing cares Ho had no tcndeneiM' to 
gaDflUtry, which provoked Madame de Stati 
once to remark to lum, “ It is leported that yon 
ate not very partial to tlio hdies " " I ^ very 
fond ofiuy wife, Madame,” was his laconic reply 
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Napoleon had not a high appreciabon of the 
femalo character m general, and yet he highly 
valued the hmnnnizing and refining inflaence of 
polished female society 

“ Tne English," said he, “appear-to prefer the 
bottle to the society of their ladies, as is exem- 
phfied by dismissing the Hdies from the table, 
and remammg for hours to drink and intoxicate 
themselves Were I m En^and, I should cer- 
tamly leave the table with the ladies You do 
not treat them with sufficient regard If your 
object IS to converse instead of to dnnk, why not 
allow them to be present ? Surely, converaotion 
is never so hvely or so witty os when ladies take 
part m it Were I an Englishwoman, I should 
fbd very discontented at being turned out by the 
men, to wait for two or three hours while they 
were guzzhng their wino In France, society » 
nothing unless ladies are present They are the 
hfo of conversation " 

At one tune Josephine was defending her sox 
from some remarks which he had made respect- 
ing their fnvohty and insmcerity “ Ah ' my 
dear Josephine," berepLcd, “they are all nothmg 
compared with you " 

Notwithstandmg die boundless wealth nt 
Napoleon’s disposal, when Josephine arrived at 
the head-quarters of the army, he hved in a very 
simple and frugal manner Though many of 
Ins generals were rolling m voluptuousness, he 
indulged hiinsdf m no ostentation in dress or 
equipage The only relaxation ho sought was 
to qiend an occasional hour in the society of 
Josephine In the midst of the movements of 
these formidable armies, and just before a de- 
cisive battle, It was necessary that she should 
take her departure to a place of greater safety 
As she was bidding her husband adieu, a cart 
passed by loaded with the mutilated forms of the 
wounded The aivful spectade, and the con- 
sciousness of the ternble peril of her husliand, 
moved her tender feelings She threw herself 
upon his neck and wept most bitterly Napo- 
leon fondly cncirdcd her in his arms, and said, 
“Wurmser shall pay dearly for those tears 
wluch he causes thee to shed" Napoleon’s 
appearance nt tins time was deplorable m the 
extreme Eis checks were pallid and wan Be 
was as thin ns a skeleton His bright and burn 
mg eye alono indicated that the hre of his soul 
was unextinp^islied The glowmg energies of 
his mmd sustained Ins emaciated and exhausted 
bodj The soldiers took pleasure in contrasting 
Ins might) genius and world-wade renown with 
bis efTeminato stature and his wasted and en- 
leblcd frame 

In allunon to the wonderful tranqnilhty of 
mmd which Napoleon retained m &e midst 
of his troubles, disasters, and perils, he ro- 
, marked, “Nature seems to have calculated that 
I should endure great reverses She has given 
me a mnid of marble Thunder cannot ruffle it. 
'1 ho shaft merely glides along *’ 

Early in January, Alviim descended towards 
Mantua from the mountains of Austria It was 
the fiftli array which the Imperial Court had 


sent for the destruction of the Repubheane The 
Tyrol was m the hands of the Fre idb -Napo 
Icon, to prevent the peasants fi m nsing m 
guerilla hands, issued a ^decree that every 
Tjurolcse taken in prms should be shot as a 
brigand. Alvinzi rephed, ihat for every peasant 
allot he would hang a French prisoner of war 
Napoleon rejomed, that for every JSVench prisoner 
thus slain he'would gibbet an Austnan officer, 
commencing with Alvmzi’s own nephew, ~who 
was m his hands Ahttle reflection taught both - 
generals tliat it was not best to add to the inevit- 
able horrors of war by the bxccntion of these 
sangumary threats With the utmost vigilance, 
Napoleon, with his army' gathered around him 
in the viomity of Mantua, jwas watohmg the, 
movements of his formidable enemy, uncertain 
respecting his hne of march, or upon jvhat points 
the temblo onset was to fall 

The I2th of Jannary, 1797, was a dark, 
stormy wmtor’s day The sleet, swept by the 
gale over the bleak mountains, covered the 
earth with an icy mantle The swollen streams, 
clogged with ice, roared through' the ravines 
As &e sun went down, a dear belt of cloudless 
sky appeared hnllimt in the west The storm 
passed away The cold north wind blow furiously, _ 
and tbo stars, with unwonted lustre, adorned the 
wintry nigbt As the twihgbt was fadmg, a 
courier galloped mto the camp with the intelh- 
gence that the Austrians had made their appear- 
ance in vast numbers upon the plains of Kivoh, 
and that they were attnekmg with great fmy 
the advanced post of tho French stationed there 
At tbo same time, another courier arrived, in- 
forming him that a powerful division of tho 
Austrian army was moimgin another direction, 
to cony rehef to Mantua It was a fearful di- 
lemma. 

Should Napoleon wait for those' two mimes to 
form a junction and to assail him in front, while - 
tlio gamson of Mantua, emerging from the walls, 
should attack him in the rear, his situation would 
bo hopeless Should he march to attack one 
army, he most leave the road open for the other 
to enter Mnntna with reinforcements and rehef 
But Napoleon lost not one moment in deliberation 
Instmctiiely he decided upon the only course 
to be pursued “The French, ” said the Aus- 
trians, “do not march, they fly” With a 
rapidity of movement which seems almost 
miracnlons, before two o’clock in tho morning, 
Napoleon, with thirty thousand men, stood-upon 
the snow-clod heights oicrlookmg tbs encamp- 
ment of his sleeping foes. It was a suhlimo and 
an appalling spectacle which burst upon his 
view For miles and miles the watch-fires of 
the mighty host filled the extended plain The 
night wos dear, cold, and bcantiful Gloomy 
firs and pinc' frewned along the sides of the 
mountains, silvered by tho rays of nn undonfied 
moon Tho keen eye of Napoleon instantly 
detected that there were filly thonsand men iii 
five divisions of ten thousand each, whom ho, 
with thirty thousand, was to encounter upon that 
PioiD Bo also correctly judged, fiom tin 
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}»»-t55Q ff** tb"' djiK"!!'- t] a* I’tf' avuU-'rj Imd , nil of tlio eiiM.inf da/ He allotted lui 
v>i ainwJt and r*'ol>\l an luui.ciliaw i utterly oxhmi-stcfl tr»'opi n few hours for elcop, 
Vt*'!'' 1 hut closed not his ottn C’jcs IIo still couMdered 

At r>t:r oo’vk in the iformn;; l' r \ii‘?rtana tlm pf ril of hi<t urmy so great ns to demand the 
STA! ttju-v I f-MUi their sloioli’''s l'> the ru'H of i u‘ine t \igilpncc ho huenso was liis eohcitudo, 
> Ksp"’-ja's h'tiMhc'us uni hr tijo thu idc"? of hts | that In' pa vvl the hourj of the night, while Iho 
*n.deiy. Toe ds> 0 *“ It was ti Jnn/»,’rr« sreru sloping, m tvall'ing about the out 

hv« CSV ef F''*'! S’.'d wi'>e *1 ue tile c** akUry f-Tsts 

thMltad ?'Wfl Afrm ft'i fig-ta S'ajwtkoT; The hour 0 *' mithuglit Imd Inrdlj pissed be 
Kisht ^mI th>' ‘ii* of fr,-p the wliolr isroj v vs aguiii in motion The 
IT 1 ^* era had reala ll.e wlo* ds"'n of the iporniiig found them prissing on 

|‘*ws'a'e-r».sxst nththode d at i the dy^ig f th nil po 'peed, hoping to nm\o at 
ibe An ttt''tn,r, t-dd terror, v-.-' tijiiig hcfv'e M -rju btfo'c the Avis'rhn force slionld have 
the iBipitn'icJi t-b'Ttitf-i of llo !*:• ich nwilry. cT.t'fJ an cnlranco Into the belc ignored citj 
wlij'e w^ju cre-y cr. rence esn^c i-h'Ua Wire AH ^h«* uoy lung they humed on their v aj, and 
irtr otr- * ra I s of tbs figitkc* ,ju‘t R?tlitiV’'n w is »t*ling th^y hoard the roar of 
fi agiuunsel t’lls ivrvi w.irri'"’ ncsi'’'rr>’,"i’<,l tl'^corfi t'armdlhcr mpartsofJlantua Pro- 
n.of ' t rr^il'' ihsn in th"^ ii-'pir'. r ‘ev,'i v- '1 sera wi's at*n< king the I rcnih in their intrench- 
ttlich hf rewri '.SiTS M' b’or’'8 v ^ v a nof 'it'd ' nw its upon one side, Iho bravo old Wnrmset 
srmy^ Ird thnt's h^r^s «hft undir sv-vs trn-c’mig from the cllj to altafk them upon 

hr'" daring the dn. ‘The An't'i/'n",*’ "iW he, the o'lic* An hour miKht linvo settled the 
“ctinfrsrrrd nd.-nrshly, ard faH^l only he- «ii < jun* ctc'^^ict St’ddeuly Is'ipoleoa, like a 
f - 1 '0 sJicv ans vn. j d <<f cV .d i‘r z the vnlun ' thtii.d''rb’i*t, plnn-p'd Into the tnidst of th« foe 
c''tr<ro’'’i-'^ l’ritr'*i b ml ws" r^-ttorid hko clnff before 

Aa r.c’-t Ccrrrresi 'n the \^xy 1 r<'tiic,tbc whirli md \\unn>-cr niid Ins hnif-»t»\ncd 
bsttle r3?ih s*>ig;l*'-js iil».‘.;v,fi K '''’-.k taen r-erc driven Inch to their fortre^' and thtir 
vca'erfn} prv'v-.i'-ji-f t:’ '(d T ' 0 Ati**n'i 4S hsd pri'O" Thus tcniiinafcd this signal umip'U£'ti 
c~mpk’t*f <n%dli,va U'u, ( T 1 >v re ,of ferre ibiyr dnnug -Inch tin. Au'-tnans loil 

tt{:«, a-,s E‘t’ii'1 ii •• I.U 1 . m {tent, h ik', nr.d tveiij-five thou'aiid pn-oiier«, tv.cnty-tivo 
tear, the d4''.'r->j(}'j cf th" r^xiv < c "J m- rtand'rds, rdxtv p.ocos of caimon. and six 
rntstVe K-inelmn, t »r’'n time, k't.’ n*’ *• it thorn .id men m lilkd and wounded The 
*f*rgoftniCrt lo lUl lit, frejn kr a su'j niAnlnvn nrmv vas ngiin destroyed, and the 
t«f anr* Ar 1 eU on 3*'; ir, jon'tr i«i l« sonn. pns-i rr'-neb rtmunod in uiitli*piited pessewon 0 / 
f'lluni to he m-dn in c«J‘ mcne of d<- ltd. hnch n-hu vcments tilled tho V”orld nth 


/fat43.*'v iiut mriicd from Puri*. Tim , a •oui-binent Military men of all hnds have 
urragemtat Rl into tho ^••ri TJn lu'.' ofjrcyirutJ tlm'e hrillnml o,.or.ilioiis of Kspolcon 
Ut,’» fi'i't' J, (tml thn ik"! v'->i ml ivinibunnU.ws the inc.* cntr.ivrthnary v.hich history Ins 
Wvmd np-ja their jn,n«- .Tit* n.j>abed to the rs’c'iui'i 

,4-*rr#, a id K''pt Mviuri busy | \\nnii pr’ftsituatum was iiov. Lopcle s, imd no 
fcrlalfoa honf in dii.i'-jf n y tiic terms «t nc- ' re'oiit\>‘ was I'H him but to cnpilulito Ono 
tfflKDCjA'kj. Ja thp mci I'.'nn, Vsmd 'ou 1 id * half of bn mice numetous gamson were in the 
re rrri'nj'.'d his trmv to rcyil t’l"' iin»ii*xmsJlio*pu'd 'Iho horses which hnl been Kil'od 
HiaeVs Aswa" fnbKtrp"-** nottrn* Cuild jam! I'dtcd down vere all couaumed I'ninino 
»0r 'id ut m, #j,a triiire n'ily''tbo nmtvlvtxiu*. v ts now staring tlio garristni 111 the face 
wairw"r cd. jWmni*' r rent nn md-do tamp to the taat^ol 

llie St' so di*jfhv} ed r.i t’‘i« e’o' • of the battle j Pcrmricr to p-opo^e tenns of cnpi*nleUou Nr • 


csnhisiQu through the nerrav,* p 'S'.s, vhik n on tlio poworful means of rcblstanco Wurniser 
piirogkg r}.-a fri,ni the Imtb bnU'nis pro- ctill enjoy cd, and Ibo largo stores of provisions 
sjced fiiglit'ul Imvoc ia the cixi.vd 'J'jio occa- s'ill in thomnga/iiio Napoleon, without making 
jienol or jijo'-kn ofrn fiaiimnilion-wagnu under hwiisclf knov.ii, listened to the conversnbon, 
this tirnt 0 Jirc ojicncd in tho dcn*o niu's a g ip taking no part in it At last ho approached the 
«me til' cr.lcr of a Mikano, rcattering far and table, aluntly took tho paper containing M orm- 
Miao tivc* the field the unnyled hiiib« of the icrsproposiiions, and, totlio natomshmontof the 
«Ril, The battle of llivoll Kaj/okon over re aW-ih'-cninp, wrotouixiutlioniargmhisnnstterte 
■ m one of the ino*t dreadful batiks ho all tlio fenns suggested “ There," said lie, “ere 

aver fotighi, and one of the moit signal victorb s the conditions vvhichl grantto yonr marshal Ix 
CO ever won- ho had provisions hut for a fortnight and could 

driving a few troops to pursue and liarnss tho toll: ot surrender, ho would not deservo nn 
fugitives, Ncpoltou, that very xnglit, with tho honoiimblo capitulation As ho sends you, ho 
Wars of Jiisinny, turned U» nrro't tho Autlnan must bo reduced to extremity I respect' lus 
ivuion of twenty thom-and men under Pro- ago, his valour, his mitfortuncs. Carry to him 
^->1, hfBtetilng to tho remforcornetit of Mantua tho terras which I grant 'Whether ho loavas 
*»• bed elf,%xdy tnarclicd all of ono night, raid tUo place to-morrovr, in a month, <m w «z? 
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months, he ihtJl have neither better nor irorso 
conditions He may stay as long as his sense of 
honour demands ” 

The ol&ccr now perceived that ho was in the 
presence of Napoleon Glancing his opre over the 
terms of capitulation, he was surprised, at the 
hberality of the victor, and seeing that dissimu- 
lation was of no further avail, he confessed that 
Wurmser had provisions but for three .days 
The brave old inar^Jial was deeply moved with 
gratitude In achnowlcdgmg the generosity with 
which ho was treated by his young adversary 
^Vurmscr was entirely ui his power, and mnst 
have snirendcrod at discretion Yet Napoleon, 
to spare the feelings of his foe, allowed him to 
march out of the place with all his staff, and to 
retire unmolested to Austria. He even 'Ranted 
him two hundred horse and five hundred m'en,- 
to be chosen by himself, and six pieces of 
cannon, to render his departure less humiliating 
IV^urmser most gratefully accepted this mag- 
nanimous ofTcr, and, to prove his gratitude, m- 
formed Napoleon of a plan laid in the Papal 
States for poisoning him, and thus undoubtedly 
saved his hfe The remamdor of the garrison, 
twenty thousand strong, surrendered their arms, 
and were retained as prisoners of war Ffteou 
standards, a bridge equipage, and ahont five 
hundred pieces of artillery, fell into the bands of 
the victor ' _ - 

On the following morning, the Atustrmn army, 
emaciated hnmiliated, and dejected, defiled from 
the gates of Mantua to throw down their arms 
at tlio feet of tbe triumphant Repuhheans But 
on this Occasion also Napoleon displayed that 
magnanimity and dcLcacy of mind which ac- 
corded so well with the heroism of his character 
and the grandeur of his achievements Few 
young men, twenty -seven years of age, at the 
termination of so tcmfic a campaign, woidd have 
dcpni cd themselves of the pleasure of seemg the 
vetema Austrian marshal and his proud array 
* pass vanqmshed before bun. But on the morn- 
ing of that dhy Napoleon mounted his horse, 
and, heading a division of his army, disappeared 
from the ground and marched for the Papal 
States He left Scmincr to receive the sword of 
-Wurmser He would not add to tho mortifica- 
tion of tlie vanqm^ed general by being present 
in tUo hour of lus humiliation Delicacy so'Tare 
and so noblo attracted tho attention of all 
Europe. Tins' magnanimous and dignified con- 
duct extorted reluctant admiration even from the 
bitterest cncnfica of tho young lepnhhcon 
' gencraL 

The Directory, unable to appreciate such 
nobility of snint, were dissatisfied with the 
liberal terms which had been granted Wnimscr 
Napoleon treated their remonstrances with scorn, 
andsimph rephed, “I have granted tiie Austrian 
general such terms as, m my judgment, were 
anc to a bravo and honourable enemy, and to 
tho ^gnity of tbe French Rcpnblio.” 

The Austnans were now dnven ont of Italy 
Nenoleon commenced the campaign with thirty 
iheuand men Ho received, during the pro- 


gress of these destructive baffles, "twenty- flri 
thousand reermts Thus, in ten monOiS, Nipo- 
loon, With fifty-five thousand men, had conquered 
five armies nndcryctcran generals, and composed . 
of more than two hundred thousand highly dis- 
eiplined' Anstnan troops He had taken ohs 
hundred thousand pnsoners, and hilled and 
wounded thirty-five thousand men ^’Theso were- 
j^at victories, and “ a great victory,'^ |aid the 
Duke of Wellington noWy, “ is the moat awTul 
thing in tho world excepting a great deleat ” 

Napoleon now preparedto march boldly upon ' 
Vienna itself, and to compel tho emperor, in hit 
own palace, to make peace with insnlted France 
Snch an idea he bad not conceived^at the com- 
mencement of .tho~ campaign^ ^ cu’Camstances, 
however, -or, ns Napoleon would say, hts Sestmt/, 
led bun on But first it was .iiecessaiy to funi 
aside to humble the Pope, who had been threaten- 
ing Napoleon’s -rear with an army of forly^ 
thonsand,mcn, but who was now in utter con- 
sternation in view of the hopeless- defeat of the . 
Austrians '' Napoleon issued the folipwmg pro- 
clamation • “ The French army is about to enter, 
tho Pope’s temtoncs' .,It wA protect rdigion 
and tho people The FTenoh' soldier carries in 
one hand tho bayonet an the gnaran£e6_of vio- 
tory, in the other, the olive branch, a'siinbol 
of peace and n pledge of protection. 'Woe to 
those who dinll proioko the vengeance of thiS- 
army' To the mhahitants of every town and 
village, peace, protection, and' sooiirity are 
offered ” 

All- the spmhial mnchinety of the Fdpal 
Church had been put into requisition to rouse 
the people to frenzy The tocsin had been 
tolled in every village, forty hours' prayer 
offered, indulgences promised, and even mirades^. 
employed to inspire the populace with dehrious 
energy Napoleon took with huff hut four thou- 
sand five hundred French soldiersf aided by four 
thousand Italian recruits Ho-first encountered, 
tho enemy, scicn thousand strong, under Car- 
dinal Bnsca, intrcndied upon the banks' of tbn - 
Scnio It was in tho evening twilight of a plea- ■> 
sant Spring day when the French approached 
the ri\ er Tho ccdesiastic, but httle accustomed-^ 
to the weapons of secular warfare, sent a flag o( 
truce, who very pompously presented himself 
before Napoleon, and dedared, in the name of 
the cardmal-In chief, that of the French con- 
timied to advonco he shonld certainly fire upon 
them The terrible menace was reported through 
die French hncs, and was received with perfect' < 
peals of merriment Napoleor replied that be , 
shonld be exceedingly sorry to expose bimsdf to ' 
die cardinal's fire, and tbat tberefore, as ^ the 
army was v'ery much fatigued,- with the car- 
dinal’s leave it would take up its quarters for the 
night. 

Ill the darkness, a division of the French annv 
was scut across die stream oy a ford to cut oft 
the retreat of the Papal troops, and in tho morn- 
ing die bloody conilict of an hour left nearly 
every man dead upon the field or a prisoner in 
the hands of Napoleon. Passing rapidly on, tbs 
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kind tdeatjient to the italtan prisoners. 
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Freiidi amvca ,ino si'u*« “ v * , ... i 

mtas -were slint, Uio rarnparti manned with 
mnnon, and tho muUiindc.jn (hnutical cnthu-l 

sia. ID, exasperated tho French soloiers with 

■’tpccios of cxultinp defiance Tlip gates were 

iMtantlvhiUcrcd down, and Iho French nishod 

' Wo the city. They loudl> chmoured for pw- 

£,» » pW. ^ Ti»U" ;’5 

tlo P»pV. jatr lt.™s 

tahen id oath of ohodicnce, roiolted, n«d 

tempted to murder OUT soldier*, who ^ 

cuc'ts. Theso people arc deceived, and must ho 

. SSabyvAii." 

here, and m tho hattle of the .‘^enio, were ns- 
' scmblcd in ft largo pardon of one of 

cf Faeuza. Napoleon had hocu rcpri scnlcd to 
" them as a moasicr o*" athcvin. erncUj , 

Thoj were m a perfect paroxvsm ‘-f hn™''* 
doubting tliey were gnllnrcd Uierc to be shot 
Upon the anprorch of Napoicoa, they fell upon 
their knees,* with loud cries 
addressed them m Italian, and in those „ 

kindness ah cli ‘earned to have ft magic power 
over the human heart ^ 

“I-am the friend," said he, *' of all the people 
of Italy I como among jou for jour good 
Yoh arc all free Return to the bosom of your 
fanulics, and teU tlicm that the French are the 
fnends of religion and of order, and of nl t 
poor and the oppressed." From the garden he 
went to the rc'cctorj of tho convent, where the 
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At Loretto there was an imago of tho Virgin, 
winch the Ohnrch represented as of celestial 
origin, mid which, to tho great odif-wtion of the 
tiopnlacc, seemed miraculously to shed tears in 
vicvt of the perns of tho Papacy Napoleon 
sent for tho sacred imago, exposed the deception 
by which, through tho mstrumentdity of a 
stang of glass heads, tears appeared to flow, 
and imprisoned tho priests for dclu^ng tie 
people with trickery, which tended to bring all 

religion into contempt , 

Tho Papal States were full of tho exiled 
French priests The Directory onjoinsd it upon 
Napoleon to dri\e them out of 
riie'e unhappy men were m a state of de pair 
Long mured to Jacobin fury, they 

death w as now their inoMtable doom One of 

tlie fralcnutv , weary of j cars of exile, “"J^antio 
in view of Ins supposed impending fate, pro 

sented himself to Napoleon, J*? v J! 

as an emigrant priest, and implored that hie 

doom of death might ho 
cuted Tho bewildered man thought it the 
Shin of a dream when Nnpojeon. a^ 
him m terms of courtesy and of hcartfJt^^^ym 
paths', assured him that he and 
Sould ho protected from harm Ho issued a 
proclamation enjoining it upon the wmy to re- 
gard these nnfortunnto men as ^ 

as brothers, and to treat them with aU pmsiwo 
» I fr<iOT>s lustftntly ini 


_ , nna to ireuv r-- 

wvmiQ uiu re vi tmTlnf'es Tho vcraatjlo troop3 instantly IIH- 

captured ofGccrs were assembled ^‘“"1 'T *' ii,c Immano spirit of tlvar beloved chief 
conversed with tliom a longtime, as with fnends ^ numher of sciy aOTocting scenes 

’’suit nnnnlt Tin nTnlnincd tO thcm blS DlOllVeS rnp.niTnised thClV fonUCI 


conversert wiui uiom a longumw, — 

^andequala Ho explained to them his motives 
indhis whhesj spoke of tho liberty of Itiij , ol 
the abases of tho ponlihcal, government, ot its 
-gross violation of tho spirit of tho Gospel, ana 
of the blood which must no v,vir ly expended in 
the attempt io resist such "a victorious and wcu- 
' disciplined army as ho had at his dispovaJ ilo 
gave them all permission to return to their iiomc!, 
and simpl) requested them, as tho pnto 
clemency, to make known to tho community tlic 
sentiments with which ho was animated i uese 
men now became os cntlmsmstio m their admi- 
ration of Napoleon ns they had provioiisly been 
exasperated against him Tlioy’di^erscd throngn 
thocitics and villages of Italy’, never weary oi 
eulogamg tho magnanimit v of their conqueror 
: Ho soon met another army of tho Romans at 
Ancona. Ho cautiously surrounded them, and 
took them till prisoners without injuring ft man, 
and then, by a few of his convincing w ords, sent 
them through the country as missionaries, pmy 
claiming his clemency and the benovolcuco of 
the commander m-cliief of the republican array 
Aneonawros so situated as to be one of the most 
important ports of the Adnatio Its harhtmr, 
however, was m such a neglected condition, that 
not even a fngato could enter. Ho immediately 
iccided what ought to %e done to fortify the 
place and to improve tho port The great 'u^^rits | 

which he couscqncutly afterwards executed at 
Ancona will remain a -porpctnnl memorini of 
kis foresight. and genius. The largest throe- 


TluV lod\o a num^r of vciy aOrocting seme^ 
Many of the soldiers recognised their fomw 

nemg agnm addrosjed m terms of respect and 

down upon “J'Sd a decree 

republican army t ” receive them, and 
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Napoleon from ^ draw the sword 

and not venturing °P ^ . jjjg camp, to not 

against him, aent ft mi J" 
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PignateDI, essnming an air of neat mystci} and 
confidential Lindness, eLowed Napoleon a letter 
from the Qneen of Na^es, proposing to aend an 
anuy of ^iriy thonsand men to protect the 
PouUiF “I thank yon,” said Napoleon, “lor 
tins proof of jonr co^dence, and irul repay yon 
in the same way" Opening the portfolio of 
papers rdating to Naples, he exhibited to him a 
copr of a despatch, in which the contemplated 
movement was not only articipated, hnt pro- 
vision made, m case it should be attempted, for 
marching an army of twenty -five thonsand men 
to take possession of the capital, and compel the 
royal family to seek refuge in Sidly. An es- 
traordmaty courier was despatched m the night 
to inform the qneen of the manner m which the 
msmnation had been received. Nothmg more 
was heard of the Neapohtan mterference. 

Napoleon was now withm three days’ march 
of Rome Consternation reigned in the Vabcan 
Ambassadors were hastily sent to Napoleon’s 
head-quarters at Tolcntmo to implore the de- 
mency of the conqueror The horses were al- 
ready harnessed to the state carnages, and Pope 
Fins the Sistii was just descendmg the stairs for 
flight, when a messenger nmved from Napoledn, 
mfbrming the Pope that he need apprehend no 
*- personal violence — that Napoleon was contend- 
mg only for peace. 

The Directory, exasperated by thcrmralenling 
hostihty and treachery of the Pope, enjomed it 
npon Napoleon to enter into no negotiations with 
him, hnt immediately to deprive mm of all tem- 
poral power Napoleon, however, nnuerstood 
fanatical human nature too well to attempt such 
a revolntion. Disregarding the wishes of the 
government at home, he treated the Pope with 
Slat proper deference and respect which was 
dne to his exalted rank os n temporal and a 
spintuol prince The treaty of Tolenbno was 
soon condnded Its simple terms were, peace 
with France, tlie acknowledgment of the Cispa- 
done Republic, and a renewed promise that the 
stipulations of the preceding armisuce ahonld bo 
faithfnlly performed Even the Pope conld not 
Tcfram from expressions of gratitude in view of 
the moderation of his victor Napoleon insisted 
for a long time upon the suppression of the In- 
quisition , but, out of complai-ance to tbe Pope, 
who earnestly intreatcd mat it might not be 
suppressed, assuring Napoleon that it no longer 
was wbat it had been, but it was now rather 
s trihunol of police than of religious opmion, 
Napoleon desisted from pressing the article All 
this was achieved m nine days Napoleon now 
retnrncd to Mantua, and prepared for his bold 
march upon Ticuna. 

Notwi’h«tanduig the singular moderation dis- 
played by Napoleon, m these victones, the mo-t 
atrocious libels respecting his condnet were efr- 
cnlated by his foes thronghont Europe. To 
exasperate the Cathohes, he was reported to 
have seued the venerable Pope by his grey hairs, 
and thus to have dragged him about the room 
One day Napoleon was readmg one of these 
rirclont iibc’s, dcscnl^ng him as n perfect mon- 


ster of Iiceiitiomhess,b!oodt&ii:stmw, andenma 
At times be shrngged his shonldus, and again 
landed heartily, but did not betray the least 
sign of anger To one who expressed surprise 
at tills, he said — 

“It is the truth only which gives offence 
Everybody knows that I was not by nature in- 
dmed to'debanchery, and, moreover, the mnlti- 
pheity of my affairs allowed me no time for snch 
vices. Still, persons will be found who will be- 
lieve these things But how can that be helped ? 
If It should enter any one's head to pntin pnnt 
that I had grown hairy, and walked on four 
paws, tiiero are people who would beheve it, and 
who would say that God had pnmshed me as he 
did Nebuchadnezzar And what conld I do? 
There is no remedy m snch c^es.” 


CHAPTER TOI 

the SIABCH TirON TTESITA. 

Hcmane advice to VcmcB— Hononr to Vircll— Proda- 
mation— Fnnee Charles— Ta-liamento—Stratoeetn— 
Entlnuiasm of the soldicis — Battle of Tareis— Pc- 
trea*^Df the Arcbdu&e— Pefusal ol Xapoleon s orertoret 
for peace— Consfemauon In Vienna— Kesotlatlons for 
peace— Pevoltof Venice— Venetian cnvDjs — Kapoleon 
conqnecor of Ital}— ^ altellnc— Power of Xapoleon. 

hLurniJi had now fallen. Tbe Anstnans v-en 
dm en from Italy The Pope, with the hnmihtj 
of a child, had implored the clemency of tht 
conqueror Still, Austria refnsed to make peace 
with repnbhcan France, and, with mdomitable 
perseverance, gathered her resources for anotlici 
conflict Napoleon resolved to march directlj 
upon Mcnna His object was peace, not con- 
quest. In no other possible waj could peace bt 
attaincA It was a bold enterprise. Leavin' 
tiie whole breadth of Italy betv cen his anmei 
and France, he prepared to cross the rtiggec 
summits of the Cornic Alps, and to plonge, witl 
an army of bnt fifty thousand men, into the 
very heart of one of'tlie most prond and power- 
ful empires npon the globe, numbering twenty 
milhons of mbabitants. Napoleon wished t< 
make an ally of Venice. To her governmeni 
he said, “ Yonr wl ole temtory is imbued with 
revolutionary pnnciples One single word from 
me will excite n blaze of msnrrccbon throagh ab 
yonr provinces Ally yourself with France, 
make a few modifications in yonr government, 
such as are indispcusable for the welfore of the 
people, and we will pacify pnbhc opinion and 
snstam your authority ” Advice more prudenf 
and bnmane conld not have been given 

Tbe haughty aristocracv ofVemco refused the 
ailuims, raised an army of sixty thousand men, 
ready at anv moment to fall npon Napoleons 
rear, and demanded nentiality “Bo neutral, 
then,” said Napoleon , " but remember, if yoa 
vio’ate yonr neutrahty, if yon harass my troops, 
if you cut off my snpphes, I will take ample ven- 
geance. I morw upon 'hernia. Condnet which 
cordd be forgiven were I in Italv, vill be un- 
pardonable when I am in Austria. The iov 
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fcat witnesses tlio trcicliety of Venice slrnll tar- 
miufttc her independence ” 

Mnntna wns the birtliplnce of VirglT Dnnng 
centuries of wcaltli and luminous case, neither 
Italy nor Austria hnd found time to rear any 
monumont in honour of the illustrious Mnntnan 
bard; but hardly had the cannon of Napoleon 
ceased to rc«oiind around the belengncrcd city, 
n id the smoho of the conflict had hardly passed 
nwny, ero the young conqueror, ever more inte- 
rested in the refinements of peace than in the 
desolations of war, in the midst of the dm of 
arms, and contending against the intrigues of 
bosiiie.nations, reared n mausoleum and nmngcd 
a gorgeous fcstiial in honour of the immortal 
poet Thus ho endeavoured to shed renown 
upon intcllectunl greatness, niid to rouse the de- 
generate Italians to appreciate and to emulate 
the glory of tlicir fathcre From these congenial 
pursiuts of pence he agam Innicd, with undi- 
mimshcd energy, to pursue the unrelenting assail- 
ants of Ms country. 

Leaving ton thousand men m gamson to w atch 
the nentrahtj of the Italian govcininents, Napo 
Icon, early in March, rcmoicd Ins head-quarters 
to Ba<snno He then issued to bis troops the 
following martial proclam Uion, which, like bugle- 
notes of defiance, reierboiated over tlic hostile 
end astonished monarchies of Europe 

“Soldiers* the campaign just ended has given 
you imperisliahlo rcnoivn You ha\obeen\ic- 
tonous in fourteen pitched battles and seventy 
actions. Yon have taken moro than a hundred 
thousand prisoners, fno hundred field pieces, two 
thousand heavy guns, and four pontoon trams 
Yon have inniiitained the army durmg the whole 
campaign In addition to tins, j on hue sent 
six millio IS of dollars to^hc public treasury , and 
have enriched the National Museum with throe 
Imndred masterpieces of the arts of ancient and 
'modem Italy, winch it lias required thirty cen- 
tnrics to produce. Yon have conquered the 
finest countries in Europe The French flag 
waves for the first bmc npon the Adriatic, oppo- 
site to Maccdon, the native country of Alexander 
ilill higher destinies nwmt yon I know that 
■on will not prove unworthy of them Of all 
he foes that conspired to stifle the Republic in 
ts birlb, the Austnan Emperor alone remains 
efore you To obtain peace, wo must seek it in 
he heart of his hereditary state Yon will there 
ind a brave people, whoso religion and customs 
on will respect, and whose property yon will 
lold sacred Remember that it is liberty ■you 
any to the brave Hnnganan nation ” 

The Arclidnko Charles, brother of the King, 
ras now intrusted with tlio command of the 
vustnnn army His character cannot he better 
lesenbed than in the language of his magnani- 
notis antagonist, ’“Prince Charles,” said Na- 
•oieon, “is a man whoso conduct can never 
ttract blame IIis soul bc'ongs to the heroic 
hut his heart to that of gold Moro than 
ill, he is a good man, and that inoludcw evory- 
Inng when said of pnnoo.” 


Early in March, Pnnee Charles, a young man 
of about Napoleon’s ago, w^ho had already ob- 
tained renown npon tbo Rhine, was in command 
of an army of fifbv thousand men, stationed upon 
tlie hanks of Oic Piavc From difiercnt parts of 
the einp“'°i thousand men were on the 
march to join him This w onld give him ninety 
thousand troops to array against the Frencli 
Napoleon, with the recruits which be hnd ob- 
tained from Franco and Italy, had r*'tv a force of 
fifty thousand men yvith tvliich to undertake tins 
apparently desperate enterprise The eyes of all 
Europe were upon tho two combatants It was 
the almost universal sentiment that, intoxicated 
with success, Napoleon was rnslung to irre- 
tncvahlo nun But Napoleon never alloyvcd 
enthusiasm to mn nwny with his judgment. 
Ills plans were deeply laid, and all the combma- 
tions of clinnco wore carefully calculated 

The storms of winter were still howling aionnd 
the snow clad summits of the Alps, and it was 
not thought possible that thus early in the season 
ho would attempt, the passage of so formidable a 
barrier A dreadful tempest of wind and ram 
swept earth and skj'vhcn Napoleon gain the 
order to miuch The troops, with their nc- 
cnslonicd celerity, reached the hanks of the 
Piavc The Austrians, astonished at the sudden 
apparition of the French m the midst of the * 
clcinontal warfnio, and unprepared to resist, 
them, hastily retired some forty miles to the 
eastern banks of tbo Toghnmonto Napoleon 
ciosclv followed tbo retreating foe At nine 
o’clock on the morning of tbo lOtli of March the 
French armj arrived upon tlio banks of the 
nvor Here thoj found a wide stream, npphng 
oyer a graielly bed, with difiicnlty foidable 
Tho imperial troops, m rvagnificcnt array, were 
dr iwTi up upon an extended plinn on the oppo- 
site shore Parks of artillery wore arranged to 
6W cop with giapc-shot tho whole surface of the 
water In long lines the infantry, with bristling 
bayonets, and prepared to lain down upon their 
foes a storm ol bullets, presented apparently an 
iimnciblo front. Upon the two wings of this 
imposing annj , vast squadrons of cavalry aw aitcd 
the moment, with restless steeds, when they 
might charge upon tbo foe, should he effect a 
landing, 

Tlio French army had boon marching all 
night over miry roads and through mountain 
defiles With the gloom of tho night tho storm 
had passed away, and the cloudless sun of a 
warm spnng morning dayvned upon the valley as 
tlic Fronoh troops arrived npon the banks of the 
river Their clothes were tom and drenched 
w ith ram, and soiled with mud And yet it w as 
an imposing array, ns fortj Uiousnnd men with 
plumes and banners, and proud steeds, and the 
music of a hundred bands, marched down, in 
that bright sunshine, upon the verdant meadows 
which skirted tho Tngliomento Bnt it was a 
fearful barrier which presented itself before them. 
The rapid river, the vast masses of the enemy 
m their strong intrenchmcnts, tho fir&wning 
battenos, whose guns were loaded so tho miizalq 
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with grnpp-shot to sweep the advancing renks, f and smothenng snow with the sound of tht 
the well fed wnr-horscs in countless numbers, tmmpet, and his^troops exulted in waging nai 
prancing for the charge, apparently presented with combined man -and the elements. Soon 
' ~ an obstacle which no human energy could snr- both pursuers and pursued stood upon the trm- 
monnt ^ , mit of the Canuo Alps_ o-TlTcy were in the 

bTapolcon, seemg the ample preparations made region of almost perpotudl snow The 'Vast 
to oppose him, ordered his troops to, withdraw glaciers, which seemed memorials of eternity, 
beyond the reach of the enemy’s fare, and to pre- spread bleak and cold around them The clouds 
, pare for breakfast. As by 'magic, the martial floated beneath their feet. -The eagle wheeled 
array was at once transformed into a pcncefel and screamed as lie soared over the sombre firs 
- pio-uio' scene r Arms were laid aside The and pines far bdow on the mountain sides 
soldiers tliretv themselves upon the green gross, Here tlie Austnans made a^ desperate stand, 
just sproutmg in the valley, beneath the rays of On the storm- washed crags of granite, bebmd 
the sun of early spring Fires wero kindled, fields of loe nndjdrifts of snow which the French 
'' kettles boilmg, knapsaS^s. opened, and groups, cavalry could not traverse, hey sought to m- 
•n <'arclossncss and joviality, gathered around trench themselves agomst the x tireless pursuer, 
(ragments of bread and meat ^ To retreat down the long and narrow defiles of 
T£o Arolidukc Charles, seeing that Napoleon the mountains, with the French an hot-pnrsuit 
dedmed the attempt to pass the. river until he behind, hurling upon them every missile oC,de 
bad refreshed bis exhausted troops, withdrew his stniction, bullets and balls, and craggj fragments 
forces idso into the rear, to tlieir encampments of the chlfs, was. a calamity to be avoided at 
^Vhen all was quiet, and the Austrians were cverj hazard Upon die summit of MonntTarwis 
thrown completely off their ^ord, suddenly the the battle decisive of this fearful question was to 
trumpets sounded the preconcerted signal Iho be fought It was an appropriate arena for the 
French troops, disciplined to prompt movements, fdl 'deeds of war "Wintry winds swcptdie bfeak 
:reprang to arms, instantly formed m battle array, and icy eminence, and a clear, cold, cloudless 
plunged into tlie stream, and, before the Aus- sky canopied the two armies, as, with fiend-hke 
trions had recovered from their astonishment, ferocity, they burled tlibmsohes.upon each other' 

' were half across the nver The thniider of artillery reverberated above' the 

f This movement was exeented with such in- clouds Tlie shout of onset and the slineks of" 
conceivable 'rapidity as to excite the admiration the wounded w ere heard upon eminences which 
as wall as the consternation of their enemies even the wing of the englo had rarely attained , 
"IVith the precision and beauty of the parade Squadrons of cavalry fell upon fields of ice, and 
groand, the several divisions of tlie army gamed men and horses were precapitotcd into fathomless 
tlie apposite shore The Austrians tallied as depths below The snowdrifts of Mount Torwis 
speedily as'possihle , but it was too late A wore toon crimsoned with blood, and the warm 
. temblo battle ensued Napoleon nos victor at cuircnt from hnmau hearts congealed with the 
every point The Imperial army, with fhcir eternal glaciers, ahd there, embalmed in loe, it 
1. ranks sadly thinned, and leaving the ground long and mournfullytestified of man’s inhumanity 
goiy wiUi the blood of the slam, retreated m to man 

confusion, to await the arrival of the reinforce- - The Archduke Charles, having exhausted his 
ments coming to their aid. Napoleon pressed last reserve, was Compelled to retreat Many of 
upon tlicir rear, every hour attacking'^them, and tlio soldiers throw away their arms, and escaped 
not allowing them one moment to recover from over the crags of the monntoins, thousands were 
their panic. taken prisoners ; multitudes were left dead upon 

The Austrian troops, thus suddenly and un- the ice and half buried m the drifts of snow 
expectedly defeated, were thrown into the But Charles, bravo and energetic, still kept the 
1 extreme of dejection The exultant French, mass of Ins army together, ond with groat skill 
convinced of the absolute invmoibihty 6 f their conducted his precipitate retreat. With merci- 
belovcd chief, ambitionsly sought out points of less vigour the French troops pursued, pouring 
peril and advciiturcs of desperation, and with dovni upon tlie retreating masses a storm of 
shouts of laughter, and jokes, and' making the bullets, and rolling over tho precipitous sides of 
wclkm ring with songs of liberty, plunged into the rooimtains huge rocks, which swept away 
the densest mosses of tho foes The difibront whole companies at once The bleeding, breath- 
divisions of the army vied with each other m less fugitives at last arrived m tho valley below 
their endeavour to' perform feats of tho most Napoleon followed close in tbur rear The Alps 
romantic valour, and m tho display 'of Iho most wero now passed The French were m Austno. 
perfect contempt of hfo In every fortress, ai They heard a new language The scenery, the 
even mountain pass, upon every rapid stream, bouses, tho customs of the inhabitants, all tosti 
tho Austrians made a stand to arrest the march fied that they w ere no longer in Italy They, 
of tho conqueror, but with tlie footsteps of a had, with unparalleled audncitj, entered the very' 
giant Napoleon crowded upon them, pouring an heart of the Austrian empire, and with unflmcii- 
incessant storm of destruction upon tlicir fugitive mg resolution were marohing upon the capital 
ranks. 'He drove the Austnans to tho foot of of twenty millions of people, behind whose ram- 
Ine mountnms Hr pursued them up the sleep i ports, strenatbened by the labour of ages, Man* 
aoclivitioH. lie charged tho tempests of wind jlksresalmdbiddtndcfiaiicetotliemvadiiiglurjii 


Twfinlj d?TS Iind nowptsscd since tlie opening 
'of tlic campaign, and the Austrians 170x0 i^eady 
-'diivenover tiio AJps, and, having lost a fourth 
of their numhow in the various conflicts whicQi 
had occnrrcd, dispirited by disaster, ivero rctreat- 
ing to intrench themselves for a final struggle 
tiihin the widls of Yienna. Kapoleoii, uith 
forty-fire thousand men flushed mth victory, 
was rapidly descending the fcitilc streams which 
flow into iho Danube - - ^ 

’ ITndcr these tnumpbant circumstancci, Napo- 
leon showed his humanity, and his earnest desire 
for peace, ^ in dictnbng the following, letter, so 
characteristic of his strong and glowing intellect 
It was addressed to his ilfnstrious adversary, the 
Archduke Charles 

“ Genoral-in-chicfj— Brave soldiers, wliile they 
make war, desire pence lias not this war already 
continued six years? Have wo not slam enough 
of our fbllow-men? ISaio we not infitctcd a 
snthcicnoy of woes upon sutfcring humanity ? It 
demands repose upon all sides lluropc, which 
took up arms ngmnst the French Ilcpublic, has 
^ laid them aside Your natron alone remains 
* hostile, and blood is about to flow more copiously 
tl.nn over Tins sixtb campaign has commenced 
with sinister omens Whatever may be Its issue, 
many thousand men, on the one side and the 
other, must perish , and aficr all, v.o must come 
to an accommodation, for cverj thing has an end, 
not oven excepting the passion of hatred Yon, 
general, who by birth approach so near the 
throne, and are above all the lillle passions which 
too often influonco minibtors and governments, 
are you resolved to deserve the title of heiicfnctor 
of humanity, and of the real saviour of Austria? 
Do not imagine that I don^ the possibility of 
savaag Austria by the force of anns But even 
in su 3 i an event your country will not bo the 
less, ravaged As for myself, if the overture 
which I have the honour to make shall bo the 
means of saving one single life, I slmll be more 
proud of the civic crown wlncli I slmll he con- 
■ scions of having deserved, than of all the melan- 
choly glory wlilch military success can confer ’’ 

To these magnanimous overtures tho Archduke 
replied “In the duty assigned to me there is 
no power either to scrutmize Uic causes or to 
'terminate the duration of the war, I am not 
invested with any authority m that respect, and 
therefore cannot enter into any negotiation for 
peace " ' 

In this interesting coTTCspondenco, Napoleon, 
the ^plebeian general, speaks with Uie dignity 
and the authority of a sovereign — with a natural, 
tmaffeoted- tone of command, ns if accustomed 
from infancy to homage and empire The 
brother of the king is compelled to look upward 
to the pinnacle upon which transcendent abilities 
have placed liis antagonist The conquering 
Napoleon pleads for peace, but Austria liatcs 
tepublicau "liberty even more than war Upon 
rile rejection of these proposals, the thimders of 
Nanoleon’s artillery were again heard, and over 
'fts biilr. and -through the valleys, onward he 


n 

rushed with his impetuous troops, allowing hu 
foe no repose 

At every mountain gorgo, at every rapid 
mcr, the Anstrians stood, and were slam Each 
walled town was the scene of a sangmnary cots 
flict, and the Anstrians were often dnven in the 
wildest confusion through the streets, trampled 
by the hoofs of the pnrsmng squadrons At last 
they approached another mountain range, called 
the Stipian Alps Here, at the fnghtfnl gorge 
of Ncuniarkt, a defile so gloomy-und temfic that 
oven the peaceful tonnst cannot pass through H 
nnavred, tho Archduke Charles again made s 
desperate effort to arrest his pursuers It was 
ofnoavoil Blood flowed m torrents , tlionsands 
were slam The Anstnaiis, encumbered with 
baggage-wagons and artillery, choked tlie 
narrow passages, and a scene of indescribable 
horror* ensued The French cavalry made de 
stnicbvo charges upon the dense masses Cannou- 
balls ploughed their w ay tbrongb the confused 
ranks, and tho Austrian roar and the French 
van struggled bond to band m the blood-red 
gorge But the Austrians were swept along 
like withered loaves before the mountain gales 
Napoleon was new at Lcoben. From the emi- 
nences around the city, with the telescope, the 
distant spires ofViennn could bo discerned Hero 
tlic MCtonons general halted for a day, to collect 
bis scattered forces Tho Archduke burned 
along the great road to the capital with the 
fragmeuts of his army, striving to concentrate 
oU the strength of the empire within those 
venerable nndhitherto impregnable fortifications 

All was consternation m Vienna. The king, 
dukes, nobles, fled like deer before approaching 
hounds, seeking refugo in tho distant wilds of 
Hungary Tho Danube w as covered mth boats, 
conveying the riches of the city and tho terrified 
families out of tho reach of danger Among tho 
illustrious fugitives was Mane Louise, tlien a 
child but SIX vears of ago, living from that 
dreaded Napoleon whose bride she afterwards 
became All the military resources of Austria 
were immediately called into requisition, the 
fortificntrons were repaired , tho militia organized 
and drilled , and in Uic extremity of mortitication 
and dcsp.air, nil the energies of the empire were 
ronsed for final resistance Charles, to gain 
time, sent a flag of trace, requesting a suspension 
of arms for twenty-four hours Napoleon, too 
wary to be caught m a trap which he hod re- 
cently spning upon his foes, rephed that moments 
were prLCious, and tint they might fight and 
negotiate at the same time Napoleon also 
issned to the Aostrmn people one of his glowmg 
proclamations, which ho caused to be circulated 
all over tho region he had overrun He assured 
the people flint ho was their friend , that he wav 
fighting, not for conquest, bat for peace , that 
flie Austrian govonimont, bribed by British gold, 
was waging an unjust war agmiist France , that 
tho people of Austiia should find in him a pro* 
tebtor, who would respect their rebgion, and de- 
fend them m all tlieir rights His deeds were in 
accordance with Ins words. The *'rench soldiers, 
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inspired by tbc example of tbcir beloved chief, 
treated the nnarmed Anstriaus as friends, and 
nothing Tvas taken from them mOiout ample 
remuneration 

The people of Austria now begah" to clamour 
loudly for peace The Archduke Charles, seeing 
the desperate posture of affairs, earnestly urged 
it upon Ins brother, the emperor, dednnng that 
the empire could no longer bo-'Saved by arms 
Ambassadors averoimmematelj’- despatched from 
the imperial court, anthonzed to settle tlie basis 
of peace They implored a suspension of arms 
for five days to settle the prelimmanes Napo- 
leon nobly replied, “ In the present posture of 
our military nffairs, suspension of hostilities 
must bo very senously adverse to the interests of 
the French arm^ But if, by such a sacrifice, 
that peace, which is so desirable and so essential 
to the happiness of the people, can be secured, I 
shall not regret consenting to your desires ” 

A garden in the vicinity of Leoben was de- 
clared neutral ground, and here, in the midst of 
the bivouacs of the French army, the negotia- 
tions wore conducted The Austrian commis- 
sioners, in the treaty which they proposed, had 
set down as the first article that the Emperor 
recognised the French Republic 

“Stiiko that out," said Napoleon proudly 
“ The Republic is hire tlie sun , none but the 
blind can fail to see it. AVe are our own masters, 
and dinll estabhsli any government we prefer ” 
This csdamation was not merely a burst -of 
romantic enthusiasm, but it was dictated by a 
deep insight into the probabilities of the future 
“If one day the French people,” ho afterwards 
remarked, “should wish to create a monarchy, 
the Emperor might object that ho had recognised 
a republic ’’ 

Both parbes being now desirous of termmabng 
the war, the prehminanes were soon settled. 

^ Napoleon, os if he were already the Emperor of 
France, waited not for the plcnipotentiancs from 
Fans, but signed the treaty m his own name 
no thus placed himself upon an equal footing 
with the JEmperor of Austria. The equably was 
tuibcsitatmgly recognised by the impcnal govern- 
ment In the setUement of the difficulties be- 
tween these two majestic powers, neither of 
them manifested much regard for the minor 
states. Napoleon allowed Austna to take under 
licr protection many of the states of Ycnicc, for 
Venice had proved treacherous to her processed 
neiitrahtj, and merited no protection from his 
hands , 

Napoleon, having thus conquered peace, tumed 
to lay the rod upon trembling Venice Richly 
did Venice deserve his chastising blows In 
those days when railroads and telegraphs were 
unknown, tho transmission of intelligence was 
slow The little army of Napoleon had traversed 
roary leagues of mountams and vales, and, 
having passed beyond the snow-clad summits of 
the Alps, were lost to Italian observation, far 
Bvay upon the tributaries of tbe Danube 
Rumour, wifli her flionsaiid voices, filled the air 
£t wos reported that Napoleon was dt-Ratcd— 


that he was a captive — that his ormy was do- 
sbuyed ' Tho Venetian oblignrcy, " proud 
cowardly, and revengeful, now raised the cry 
“Death to tho French I" ' The priestsrncitedths 
peasants to frenzy They attacked nnarmeo 
Frenchmen m the streets and murdered them 
They assailed the troops in garrison with over- 
whelming nnmhcrs The infunatrd populace 
even burst into tlie hospitals and p' aimed the 
wounded and the dying m their beds 

Napoleon, wbo uiis by no means distmguisiicd 
for meekness and long-suffering, turned sternly 
to mflict npon them punishment winch shonld 
long be remembered Tho haughty oligarchy 
was thrown into a paroxysm of terror when it 
was annonneed that Napoleon was victor instead 
of vanonislicd, and that, having humbled the 
pride of Anstna, ho was now returning with an 
indignant and triumphant army bnrmng for 
vengeance The Venetian Senate, bewildered 
with fright, despatched agents to deprecate liia 
wrath Napoleon, with apale and marble face, re- 
ceived them Willioiit nttenng a word, he listened 
to tboir awkward attempts at an apology, beard 
tbcir linmblo submission, and even endured -m 
silence their offer of millions of gold to purchase 
Ills pardon. Thou, m tones of firmness, whidi 
sent paleness to their checks and palpitation to 
their hearts, he exclaimed — 

“If you could proffer me the treasures of 
Pern, could von strew your whole country with 
gold, it would not atone for tho blood which has 
been treacherously spilled Von have murdered 
my children The lion of St Mnrk“ nmit lick 
tbe dust Go ” 

The Venetians, m their toirei sent mormons 
sums to Pans, and succeeded in bnbing the 
Directory, over open to such uppenU Orders 
were accordingly transmitted to Napoleon to 
spare the ancient Senate anil anstocracy of 
Venice, but Napoleon, who despised the Di- 
rectory, and who was probably already' dreaming 
of its overthrow, conscious tliat he possessed 
powers which they could not shako, paid no at- 
tention to their orders Ho marched resutlcssly 
into the dominions of the Doge The thunders 
of Napoleon’s cannon wore reierberatiug across 
the lagoons which surronnd the Queen of the 
Adnatio The Doge, pallid with consternation, 
assembled tbc Grand Conncil, and proposed the 
surrender of their institutions to Napoleon, to be 
remodelled according to Ins pleasure Vfhile 
they were deliberating, the uproar of insniTeo- 
tion was heard m the streets The aristocrats 
and tho republicans fell furiously upon each 
otlier The discharge of fire arms was heard 
under tlic vciy uindoirs of the counc]l*liouse* 
Opposing shouts of “ Liberty for ever 1” and 
“Longli^ St MnrkI” resounded through the 
Blrceta The city was threatened vnth fire and 
pillage 

Amid this hornble confusion, three thousand 
French soldiers crossed the lagoons in boats and 
entered the citj They were received with loud 
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' 5797-3 NAPOLEON’S LABOURS IN rTALY ?S 

'Mi 3 lonf, sliouti of weJcome by ihc popnlace, •whicb bad disgraced Paris began t» be re-enacted 
buDgcring for republican liberty Resistance in tbe etrects of Genoa- They excluded the 
^uras hopeless An unconditional surrender ■was pnests end the nobles from 'participating in the 
made to Napoleon, and thus fell one of the most goyemnient, as tlio nobles and priests bad for- 
exeerahle tyrannies this irorld has ever known mcrly occluded them Acts of lawless violence 
^ ' The course Napoleon then pursued w as so mag-, passed unpunished The religion of the Catliohc 
nanimous as to extort praise from his bitterest pnests was treated with derision Napoleon, 
foes Ho immediately threw open the prison earnestly and eloquently, urged upon them a 
doors to all who were suffeiing for political more humane poliev 

opinions He pardoned all offences against “I will respond, citizens, to the confidence you 
himsel*’ Ha abolished aristocracy, and esta- have reposed in mo. It is not enough that j on 
blishcd ~a popular government, which should refrain from hostility to religion You should 
fairly represent all classes of the community do nothing which can cause inquietude to tender 
The public debt was regarded as sacred, and consciences To cvclnde tbe nobles from any 
e\en tbe pensions continued to tbe poor nobles public office is an act of extreme injustice You 
It was a glorious reform for the Venetian nation , thusiepcat the wrong which yon condemn in 
it w'ns a terrible downfall for the Venetian niisto- them Why are tbe people of Genoa so changed? 
•racy. The banner of the new Republic now Their first impulses of fraternal kindness ha\e 
floated from the ivindows of the palace, and as it been succeeded by fear and terror Remember 
waved exiiltingly in the breeze it was greeted that the pnests were the first who rallied around 
with the most enthusiastic acclamations by the the trod of liberty They first told jou that 
people, W'ho had been" trampled nnder the foot tho morality of the Gospel is dcmociatic hlon 
of oppression fortilteen hundred jears have taken advantage of tho faults, perhaps of 

All Italy was now virtually at the feet of Na tho enmes, of individual pnests, to unite against 
polcon. Not a jear had yet elapsed since he, a Chnstiaoity. Yon have proscribed without dis- 
' nameless young man of twenty-six 3 ears of age, cnminntion -When n state bqcomcs accustomed 
with thirty thousand ragged and fialf-staried to condemn without hearing, to applaud a dis 
tioops, had crept along tlic shores of the Modi- course because it is impassioned , when exagge 
'terranean, hoping to surprise his powerful foes ration and madness are called virtue, moderation 
He had now traversed the whole extent of and equity designated as enmes, that state is 
Italy, compelled all its hostile states to re- near its ruin Believe me, I shall consider that 
spcct republican France, and had humbled the one of tho happiest moments of my life in which 
Emperor of Austria'as emperor had rarely been I hear that the people of Genoa are united 
humbled before Tho Italians, recognising him among themselves and hve happily ” 
as a coontr 3 man, and proud of his world- wide This advice, thus given to Genoa, was in- 
renown, legarded him, not as a conqueror, 'but tended to react upon France, for the Directory 
ns a liberator. His popidanty was boundless then had under discussion a motion for banishing 
iVherevor he appeared, the most enthusiastic ac all the nobles from the Republic The voice of 
clamatious welcomed him Bonfires blazed upon Napoleon was thus delicately and efficienth m- 
c\ery hill -in honour of his movements Ihc ‘rodneed into the debate, and the extreme and 
bells rang their merriest peals wherever he op- terrible measure was at once abandoned 
ponred Long lines of maidens strewed roses m Napoleon performed another act at tins time 
ins path The reverberations of artillery and the which drew down upon him-a very licaiy load 
huzzas of the populace saluted his footsteps of obloquy from the 'despotic governments of 
Europe was at peace, and Napoleon was the Europe, but which must secure the approval of 
great pacificator For this object, he had con- every generous mind There was a small state 
tended against the most formidable coalitions. Ho m Italy called the Vnltchne, eighteen miles 
hadsheathedhisvictorous sword the verymoment Wide and fifty-four miles long, contaming one 
his enemies were willmg to retire from the strife hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants These 
Still, the position of Napoleon reqmred the unfortunate people had become subjects to a 
^mo5t consummate firmness and wisdom All the German state colled the Gnsons, and, deprived 
states of Italy— Piedmont, Genoa, Naples, the ofall political privileges, were ground down by tlia 
States of tbe Churob, Parma, Tuscany— were mdst hnniiliating oppression The inhabitants 
agitated With tho intense desire for liberty Na- of the Valtehne, catching the spirit of hbertj, 
polcon was unwilling to encourage lusutreciion revolted and addressed amanifcsto to all Europe, 
lie could not lend his arms to oppose those who setUng forth thcir wrongs and dcoliinng their 
were struggling for popular rights determination to recover those rights of which 

In Genoa, tho patriots rose The Iiauglitv thej' had been defrauded Both parties sent 
anstocracy fell, in revenge, upon tho French depnbes to Napoleon soliciting Ins interfercnrc, 
who chanced to be in'the temtoiy Napoleon virluallv ''grccing to abide hj liis decision Na* 
wa« thus compelled -to interfere The Genoese poleon, to promote conciliation and peace, pro- 
anslocracy were forced to abdicate, and tbe pa- posed that tho Valtehncs should rcraam with the 
tnot partv , as in Venice, assumed the govern- Gnsons as one people, and that the Gneous 
meat , bill tbe Genoese democracy began now, should confer npon them equal pobtical pnvilcgei 
tn their turn, to trample upon tlic rights of their with themselves. Connsri more moderate and 
oantr oppressors. The rcvo'utionaiy scenes jiidiciou** could not have been given. bnttLz 
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prond Gnaons.nccnstomcd'to trampio upon tlieir 
Tictuns, 'mtli Ecorn refused to sfinre >\ith tliem 
' tbe rights of humanity 'Napoleon then issued a 
decree, saying, “ It ts hot just^iliat one people 
ikouM be subject to another people Since the 
' Gnsons hove refused equal rights to th'e inhabi- 
tants of the Valtohnc, tho'lattor are'at hberty to 
nnite therasclics with the-Cis^pine llepnblic'' 
This decision was received with bursts of* enthn- 
siasticjoy by the hberated people,'nnd tliey were 
immediately embraced withm ^e borders of the 
new republic. * ^ 

The great results we have thus far narrated 
In this dinptcr wore accomplished in sir weehs 
In tdio faCe'^of powerful armies, Napoleon had 
traversed hundreds of miles of territory He 
had forded nvers, with the storm of lead and 
iron filling pitilessly aroimd him He had 
crossed the Alps, dragging his artillery through 
' snow three feet m depth, scattered the armies of 
* Austria to the winds^ imposed peace upon that 
' proud and powcrfid empire, recrossed the Alps, 
laid low the haughty despotism of Venice, esta- 
blished a popplar government in the emancipated 
proMuccs, and revolutionized Genoa 
, Josephine was now with him in the palace of 
Milan From every state in Italy couners were 
coming and going, deprecating his anger, solicit- 
ing his counsel, imploring his protection The 
destiny of Europe seemed to bo suspended upon 
his decisions His power transcended that of all 
the potentates lu Europe A brilliant court'of 
beautiful ladies surrounded Josephine, and nil 
Mcd to do homage to the illustrious conqueror 
The ontlinsinstic Italians thronged his gates, and 
waited for hours to catch a glance of the yonthful 
- hero The feminine delicacy of his physical 
frame, so disproportionate to his mighty renown, 
’ did but add to the enthusiasm which his presence 
ever inspired His strong arm had won for 
France pence with all the world, England aloiio 
excepted The indomitable islanders, protected 
bv the ocean from the march of invading armies, 
still continued the unrelenting warfare \Vhcr- 
ever her navy could penetrate, she assailed the 
French, and, ns the horrors of war could not 
reach her shores, she refused to live on anj 
terms of peace with republican France. 


, CHAPTER IX 

Tnr cormT of mil in 

(fapolcon's tireless actlvitv — Cnnrercnco at Campo 
Formlo— 1 lie Court of Milin— llipplncss of Josepliine 
— Tcmplatlons— Jcnlou»\ of the Directory— Proclo 
mntion— Appenronee of the young Gciicnil— rnstiuH 
— AdvltO to Ills troops— Arrival at I’oris— Quiet prt 
rate life— Dullvcrj of tlietrcnt}— Ilcplv to the Insti 
lute — Englind pertlnnclonsly rifusns peace — Abiwc of 
Nnpolcau hy the Diiglish prise— Uneasiness of the 
Dirccloiy In view of tlie popularity of biapolcon 

NA^OLl:o^ now established his residence, or 
rather his court, at ^fontcbcllo, n beautiful 
pnUce in tbe vlcimt} of Milan llis frame was 
emaciated in tbe extreme, from tbo prodigious, 


toils which he'nad endured, yet he scucoU 
allowed himself on hour of relaxation. Questions ^ 
of vast moment, relaHvo to tho settlement of 
pohtical affairs in Italy, were ydt to bo adjusted '' 
and Napoleon, oxbausted u he was in body, 
devoted the tireless energies of hts mmd to the . 
work. His labours were now^ nnmprous lie 
was treating with the plenipdtentianes of An <>10, 
organizing the Italian Ropubho, crating a navy 
in the Adriatic, and forming the most magnificent 
projects rolativo to the Mediteirgnean /fhest '' 
wova tlie woila in which ho ddightcd con- 
stmetmg canals and roads, improving harbours, '' 
erecting bridges, churches, naval and military - 
depdts, calling cities and navies mto existence, < 
and awakening cverj hhere tlio hum of prosperous ' 
mdustry ■■ ’ < - 

All tlic states of Italy were imbued with local 
prejudices and petty jealousies of each other 
To break down these pregudiccs, he endeavoured*' 
to consolidate "the republicans into one single .. 
state, with Milan for tho 'capital*' Ho strove m 
mnhtphcdways to rouse martial energy among 
the eifeminate Italians Conscious that the new 
republic could not long stand alono m tbe midst 
of tbe surrounding monarchies so hostile to its 
existence — that it^could only bo strong 'by the 
alliance of Froncfr^ho conceived tlie design of a 
high road, broad, safe, and magnificent, from ^ 
Pans to Geneva, thence across the Simplon, 
through tho plains of Lomb'ardy to Milan - He 
was in "treaty with the government of Switzer " 
land for the constrnction of the road through ite 
territories, and had sent engineers to explore 
the route and make an estimate of tho expense 
He himself arranged all the details wv*b_^tho 
greatest precision Ho contemplated also, at tbe 
Same time, with the deepest interest and 
solicitude, the empire which England had gamed 
on the seas. To cripple the power of this for- 
midable foe, he formed the resolution of teking - 
possession of the islands of the Mediterranean 
“From these dilfircnt posts," ho wrote 'to the. 
Directory, “ wo shall command tbe Meditcrfa- . 
ncan, we shall keep an eye upon the Ottoman . 
empire, which is crumbling to pieces, and^we 
shall hai 0 it m our power to render the dominion' , 
of the ocean almost useless to the English 
Tliey have possession of tho Cape of Good Hope 
Wo can do without it Let «s occupy Egypt We 
shall be ui the direct road to Indio. It will ho 
easy for us to found there one Of the finest ' 
colonies in the world It ts m Egypt (hat tee ' - 
must altacL England'" 

It w 05 111 tins u ay that Napoleon rested after 
the toils of tho most arduous campaigns morul 
man bad ever passed through The Anstnnns 
were rapidly recruiting their forces from their 
vast empire, and now began to throw many J 
diQlcnltics in the way of a final adjustment ' . 
The lost conference between the ncgotiatind- 
parties was held at Campo Formio, a small 
village about ten miles east of the Tagliamento ' 
The commissioners were seated at an oolong 
table tlio tour Austrian negoliatjra upon one 
side, Napoleon by himself upon Gio niber The 
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Acstiinns -demanded tenns to vlncli Napoleon 
'conld not accede, threateumg, at the. same tim'e, 
that if Ndpolcon ^d not accept tlioto terms, the 
anmes of Rnesia 'would bo -united with those of 
Austria, and Franco should be compelled to 
adopt those less favourable < One of the Austrian 
commissioners concluded an msulting apostrophe 
by saying, “ Austria desires peace, and she will 
severely condemn the negotiator who sacrifices 
'flic interest and repose of lus country to military 
ambition ” 

Napoleon, cool and collected, sat in silence 
while these aentunenfe were uttered -Then 
nsing' hrom the table, hO'toOh. from the sideboard 
a heaiitiful poredam vase * “ Gentlemen," said 
h^ “ the truce is broken , ivar is declared Buf 
remember, in three months I will demolish your 
monarchy ns I 'now shatter this porcclam” 
IVith these words, he dashed the vase into frag- 
ments upon the -floor, and,' bowing to . the 
astounded negotiators, abruptly w ithdrew With 
his accustomed promptness of action, he instantly 
despatched an oflicer to the archduke, to inform 
' him that hosulmcs would ho recommenced in 
twenty-four hours, 'and, entenng his carnage, 
urged his horses at their utmost speed towards 
■the head-quarters of the army. One of the con- 
ditions of tins treaty upon which Napoleon insisted 
was the release of * La Fayette, then imprisoned 
..for his repnbhcon sentiments in the dungeons of 
Olmutz The Anstnnn plenipotentiaries were 
thunderstmek by this decision, and immediately 
agreed to the terms which Napoleon demanded. 
'The next day, at 'five o'clook,.tlie treaty of 
Campo Forroo was signed 
' The terms which Napoleon oflered the Aus- 
tnans m this treaty, though highly advantageous 
to France, were far more lenient to Austria than 
that government had any'xiglit to expect The 
Directory m Pads, anxious to stren^hen itself 
against the monarchical governments of Europe 
by revolntionizing the whole of Italy, and found- 
ing there repubhoan governments, positively 
forbade Napoleon to make peace with Italy 
unless the freedom of tho republic of Venice 
was jccogniscd Napoleon wrote to the Direo- 
toiy thatjjf they insioted upon that ultimatum, 
the renowel of tho war. would he inevitable. 
The Directory replied, ” Anstna has long desired 
to swallow up Italy, and to acquire maiitimo 
power It is tho interesv of France to prevent 
both of these designs" It is evident that if Uie 
Emperor acquires Venice, with its territorial 
possessions, hd will secure an entranoo into 'tho 
whole of Lombardy We should be treating as 
if we had been conquered What would postenty 
say of us if wo surrender that great city, with 
Its naval jarsonals, to the Emperor? Tho w’hdlc 
question comes to this Shall we give up Italy 
to tho Austrians? The French government 
_ neither can nor will do so It would prefer all 

the hazards of war ’’ 

Napoleon wished for' pence ~ He could only 
obtain it bj/disobcying the orders of his govern- 
laent.^^ The middle of October had now arrived 
One morning, at d<i) break, he was informed that 


the mountains were covered with sno'w Leap 
ing from bis bed, he ran to the 'window, and saw 
that the storms of winter had really commenced 
on tho bleak heights “'Whhtl. before tho 
middle of October I" ho exolaimod. "what a 
country is this I Well, we must make peace" 
He shut himself up in his oiibinct for an hour, 
and carefully reviewed tho returns of the army. ' 
“ I cannotrhavo,’’ said he to Bonmenne, “ more 
diah sixty thousand men in the field Even if 
viotorions, I must lose twenty tlibusand in killed 
and wounded, and how, 'with forty thousand, . 
can I Withstand the whole force of the Austrian 
inonarchy, who will hasten to tho rehef of Vienna? 
The armics'of tho Rhine could not advance to 
my succour before the middle of November, and 
beibre that time arrives tho Alps w ill be impassable 
from snow. It is all over I will sign the peace. 
The government and the lawyers may say -what 
they choose ’’ 

This treaty extended Franco to the Rhine, 
recognised the Gisalpme Republic, composed of 
the Cispndane Republic and Lombardy, and 
allowed the Emperor of Austria to extend his 
sway over several of tho states of Venice Napo- 
leon was very desirous of securing republican 
hborty in Venice Most illustriously did he 
exhibit his desire for peace in consentmg to sac- 
rifice that desire, and to disobey the positive 
commands of lus government, rather than renew 
the horrors of battle Ho did not think it h« 
duty to keep Europe involved in war, that he 
might secure repubhenn hberfcy for Venice, when 
it was very doubtful whether the Venetians were 
sufficiently enlightened to govern themselves, 
and when, perhaps, one half of the nation were 
so ignorant as to prefer despotism The whole 
glory of this poaco zcdomids to his honour 
IJis persistence in that demand which the Direc- 
tory enjoined would but have kindled anew the 
flames of war. 

During these discussions at Campo Formio, 
every possible endeavour was made which the 
'most delicate mgemiity could devise to influence 
Napoleon in his decisions by personal considera- 
tions The •wealth of Europe was hterally laid 
at Ins feet Milhons upon millions in gold were 
proffered him, but his proud spint could not 
thus be tarnished When some one alluded to 
the dilforcnt course pursued by tho Directors, he 
rephod, " You are not then aware, citizen, that 
there is not one of those Directors whom I could 
not bring, for four fhousand dollars, to kiss ray 
boot?" The Venetians offered him a present of 
one million five hundred thousand dollars He 
smiled, and dcolined the offer The Emperor of 
Austria, professing the most profound admiration 
of his heroic character, intreatcd him to accept 
a principality, to consist of at least two liniidred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, for himself and 
bis heirs This was, indeed, an alluring offer. 
Thb joung general transmuted lus thanla to the 
Emperor 'for this proof of Lis good-will, but 
added, that ho could accept of no honours hut 
such as were conferred upon him by the Frcneb 
people, and that he should alwa'v* be szUs- 
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fied Trlt^ 'whatever they nught be disposed to 
offer 

While at Montebello transseting the nffaus 
of bis 'nctonons army, Josepbme presided 'vnth 
most admirable propnety and grace over the gay 
circle of blilan Napoleon, 'wbo 'well onderstood 
the imposmg influence of courtly pomp and 
splendour, i^ilo e'^tremely simple in bis per* 
sonal babilunents, dazzled the eyes of the 
Milanese with all the pageantry of-a court The 
destmics of Europe 'were even then suspended 
upon bis nod Ee was trncmg out the lines of 
em])ire , and dukes, and princes, and kings were 
soliciting bis fnendsliip Josephine, by her sur- 
passing loveliness of person and of character, won 
universal admiration Her wonderful tact, her 
genius, and her amiability vastly strengthened 
Bie inilnoDce of her husband “ I conquer pro- 
vinces,” said Napoleon, “but Joseplimc wins 
hearts ” Slie frequently, in after years, reverted 
to this os the happiest period of her life To 
them both it must have been os a benildcnng 
dream " 

But a few months before Josephine was in 
prison, awaiting her execution, and her cliildrcn 
acre literally hegcing bread in the streets 
Hardly a year had elapsed since Nipoleon, a- 
penniless Corsican soldier, was studying in a 
garret in Pans, hardly knowing where to obtain 
a single franc Now the name of Napoleon was 
emblazoned through Europe Ho had become 
more powerful than the government of his own 
country Ho was overthrowing and upreanng 
dynasties The question of peace or 'war was 
snspended upon bis lips The proudest potentates 
of Europe wore rcadj , at any price, to purchase 
his favour J osepbinc revelled in the cviibctanco 
ofbor dreamhkeprosperiti and cs.a1tation Her 
bcneiolent heart was gratified with the vast 
power she now possessed of confomng happiness 
She was beloved, adored She had long cherished 
the design of visiting Amcnca, so illustnous in 
the most lofty reminiscences 

Even Italy can hardly present a more de- 
lightful excursion than the ride from Milan to 
tlio romantic, mountain-embowered lakes of 
Como and Maggiore It was a bright and 
sunny Italian morning, when Napoleon, with his 
bli«fal bride, drove along tlio luxuriant 'vallej s 
and tlic vine-dad hillsides to Lake Maggiore 
They were accompanied by a numerous and 
glittering retinue Here they embarked upon 
this beautiful sheet of water, in a boat with 
silken awnmgs and gay banners, and the rowers 
beat time to the most voliiptnous music They 
landed upon Beautiful Island, which, like 
anotlicr Eden, emerges from the bo^om of the 
lake. This became the favourite retreat of 
Napoleon Its monastic palace, so sombre m its 
antique architecture, was in peculiar accordance 
with that strange melancholy which, with but 
now and then a ray of sunshine, over overshadowed 
his spirit On one of these occasions Josppbiuo 
was standing upon a terrace with several ladies, 
under a large mango tree, profusely laden with 
Us golden treasures. As their attention wae a'l 


absorbed m admiring the heaubful landscape, 
Napoleon shpped up nnperceived, and, by a 
sndden shake, brought down a shower of the. 
nch fruit upon their heads. 'Joseplime’s com t 
pan^ons screamed with fright and ran, but she 
remained tinmovcd Napoleon laughed heartily, 
and said, “ IVliyi Josephine, y on stand fire hko 
one of my veterans” “And why shonid I not?” 
she promptly rephed, “mn I not the wife of 
their general?” 

Every conceivable temptation was at this time 
presented tc entice Napoleon into habits of licen- 
tioiimess. Purity was a virtue then and there 
almost unknown Some one, speaking of Napo- 
leon’s universal talents, cbmpared liim witli 
Solomon “ Poh exclaimed anotlicr, “ what 
do yon mean by calling him Wiser than Solo- 
mon? The Jewish Icing hod seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines,^ while 
Napoleon is contented with one wife, and she 
older tlinn himself” The comiption of those 
days of mfidchtv was such, that tho ladies' were 
yeolons of Josephmos exclusive influence over 
her illustnous spouse, and they exerted all their 
powers of fascination to lend him astray The 
loftiness of Napoleon’s ambition, and those prin- 
ciples instilled BO early by a mother's lips as tc 
he almost mshnets, were his safegnard Jose- 
phine was excecdingly gratified, some of the 
ladies sfud, “ insufferably vain,” that Napoloan 
dung so faithfully and confidingly to her 
“Truly,” lie said, “I have something else to 
think of than lovo No man wins triumphs in 
that way 'without forfeiting some palms of glory 
I have traced ont my plan, and the finest eyes 
in the world— and there arc some very fine eyes 
here — shall notihako me deviate a hair's-breaoth 
from It’’ 

A lady of rank, after weary ing him one day 
with a stung of the most fnhome compliments, 
exclaimed, among other things, “ Wliat is life 
worth, if one cannot he General Bonaparte ?" 
Napoleon fixed his eyes coldly upon her, and 
said, *' MadUme 1 one may be a dutiful 'wife, and 
the good mother of a family ” '' 

Tlio jealousy which tho Directory entertained 
of Napoleon’s vast accession of power induced 
them to fill his court with spies, who watched all 
his movements and reported his words Jose- 
phine, frank and candid, and a stranger to all 
artifice, could not easily conceal her knowledge 
or her thoughts Napoleon consequently seldom 
intnistod to her any plans which ho was nn- 
'willrag to have made known “ A secret, ’ he 
once observed, “ is burdensome to Josephine " 
Ho was careful that she slioiild not he thus en- 
cumbered He would be indeed a shrewd man 
vvho could extort any secret from the hosdm of 
Napoleon He could impress a mnrble-like im- 
movcablencs<i upon his foatiircs, which no scrutiny 
could penetrate. “ I never," said Josephine in 
subsequent years, “beheld Napoleon for amoment 
perfectly at caco — not oven with myself He is 
constantly on the alert. If at any tunc he ap- 
pears to show a httic confidence, it is merdy o 
feint to tlirow the person with whom hcconversei 
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eff bi» gtiirS, Rttil to draw fn'’th Ms scntiojents , 
but iie\cr does ho hunsclf discloso his real 
Uioiights.” ' 

Tito French government remonstrated hittcrlj 
against 1 ho sorrendcr of Vemoa to AnEtrin Na- 
poleon tephed, “ It costs nothing for a handfid 
of dcclaiincrs to rase about tho establishment of 
rtp'lhu everywhere 1 wish these gentleman 
would moke a winlex campaign. Yon htllo 
know the people of Italv. Von ore labouring 
under n great delusion You suppose that liberty 
can do great things to a base, covnrdly, and 
superstitious people. You wish mo to perform 
mimolos I ha\o not tho ort of doing so 
Since coming into Italy, I have domed little, if 
nnv, support from Uio lovo of tlio Italian people 
lor hbcrtj and equality.” 

Tho treaty of pence signed at Campo Formio 
Napoleon iirancdiatcly sent to Paris Though 
he had nisobeycd tho posifivo commands of the 
Directory in thus iraking peace, the Directors 
did not daro to refuse its ratification The 
notorious young general was greatly applauded 
by the people for refusing tho glorj of a 
new campaign, m which Itiea doubled not that 
nc would hnvo obtained fresh laurel*!, that ho 
might secure neaco for blcpoing Europe On 
tho 17tli of No-.cmbsr, Napoleon left Milan for 
the Congress at Rastiidt, to which ho v'<vs 
appoin'ed, with plenipotentiary powers At tho 


rr 

cumstances, would foRow me jnst as eagerly to 
tho scaffold ” 1 

Travelling with groat rapidity, ho appeared 
and vanished hke a meteor, over retaining the 
same calm, peiisivo, thoughtful aspect. A person 
who saw him on this occasion thus described his 
appearance* — "I beheld with deep interest and 
extreme attention that cxtraordinarj man, who , 
has performed such great deeds, and about whom 
there 15 something which set as to indiciito that 
hi3 career is not y et terminated I found him 
much like Ins portraits, small in stature, thin, 
pale, with an air of fatignc, but not, os has been 
reported, in ill-health lie appeared to me to 
listen with more alistraction than interest, as if 
occupied rather with what ho was thinking 0 ! 
than \ ith what was said to him. There is great 
lutclhgcnco in his countenance, along with an 
expression of habitual meditation, which reveals 
nothing of what is passing within In tliat 
thinking head, in that danng mind, it is im- 
possible not to suppose lh.it some doMgns are 
c'lgondcniig which will hate their influence on 
the dcslinits of Europe ’* 

Napoleon did not remain long at Rnstadt, for 
all tho questions of great political importance 
were already settled, nnd he had no hking for 
those discussions of minor points which engrossed 
the at^^ntion of tho potty Gorman princes who 
ncre BS'.cmbled at that Congress He accord- 


moment of leaving, ho addre^ed tho following j ingly prcp.arcd for his departure ** In taking 
K.-A/.in,r..,*,.,« Tior...t.i... — lci\o of the army, ho tlius biido ndien to his 

• thiops *' Soldiers i I lento yon to-morrow In 


proclamation to tho Cisalpme Uepubho: — ■ 

*' Wo have given you liberty Take care to 
prc«crvo it To bo worthy of vour dcstinri make 
only discreet mid honourable laws, and cause 
them to bo executed with energy Fat one the 
diffusion of knowledge, and respect religion, 
Ceuiptyse yoar b'-tfahon?, not of disrcpotablo 
men, but of citircns imbued with the principles 
of the repnbhc, nnd closely linked with its pros- 
perity. You hato need to impress vonrscltcs 
with tlio feeling of your c'rength, niid with tho 
dignity which hoiits tho free wan Divided and 
bowed do ,vn by egos of tyrinnys yon could not 
alone linvo achieved yoiir nidopuidcncc In u 
few years, if true to y oiirschcs, no nation will be 
rtrong enough to w rest liberty from you. Till 
tlieu the Great Nation will protect yon. ' 

Naroleon, having 'Jcscpluno at Milan, Ira- 
vcllca rapidly through P ediront, intending to 
proceed by the way of Switiorl iid to Ua-tadt 
Ills journey waS an uumterrapted scene of 
tniimpli. Illurainations, processions, bonfires, 
tbe ringing of bulls, tho explosions of urtillcrv, 
the hurras of the populai'o, nnd, above all, tbe 
most cordial and wnrm-he irtcd acchiinat’ons of 
ladies, accompanied Imn all Oio way Tho 
eatbuaasm was indescribable Napoleon had 
no fondness for such displays. lie but slightly 
regarded tho applanso of tho populace 

"If must be deliglitful," said Bourrienno, “to 
be greeted with such demonstrations of onthn- 
S’sstio Rdmiration *’ 

, Napoleon replied, “this same un- 
tiunlcirn crowd under a slight change of cir- 


Bcparatmg myself from the army , 1 am consoled 
with tho thought that I shall soon moot you 
again, aad eiigaga with you lu now enterprises 
Soldiers’ when conversing among yourselves of 
the kings you Into vanquished, of the people 
upon vvhom you have conferred liberty', of tho 
victoiies yon have won in two campaigns, say, 
*/« rt<* next (leo we will accomplish still moi e ' ’’ 

Napoleon's allcntiou was already eagerly 
directed to tho gorgeous East. These va,st king- 
doms, enveloped m mystery, presented just tho 
realm for Ins exuberant imagination to range 
It was tho theatre, ns ho eloquently said, “of 
mighty empires where alt the great revolutions 
of tho earth havo arisen, where mind had its 
birth, and all religions had their cradle, and 
whore six hundred millions of men still hnvo 
their dw’olhng-placc,” 

Napoleon left Rastndt, and travelhng incugmio 
tlirough Fraucc, lurived m Peris tm tho 7ih of 


Tlic Coagress of IliMiat was opcnccl for tho pur. 
po'o of conclnOing pc icc bcUv coii I rnneo ami Gcriiiaiiv, 
Uteemher 0, 1707 After a session of more tiinn a v e ir, 
Itwns dissnlvcd bj tho Emperor of Germnm, April?, 
1709 7 he rrcnch nmbas'.atlors had Iwi dlv left tho city 
when they wtro attm-ked by a troop of lui<!3ar8, wlio 
seized thim, dmaged them out of their cnmaRes, slew 
Itonnter imd Itoberljot, not« Uhstandhi', the heroic efforts 
nftho wife of tho hitter to save nor husband, and struch 
dowaiJcan Dchtybj sabro blows Into a ditch, when l»» 
escaped destruction onlv by fLltming hliusslf dead Tha 
assassins seized and carried off tho papers of tho lega. 
lion. This atrocious violation of tna laws of nattora 
excited unWcrsnl indignation throughout Furopo — Sai 
artitdo "Ristadt,” £ney'lop<ecWa Ainmeans 
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December, 1797, having boon absent but about delicacy of his' fra^e Bgnie, his temarknblj 
' 'eighteen months His arrival had been awaited youtliml appearance, hispme and watted deel^ 
With the most intense impatience The onthn- the dassio ontline of his hnely-mouldod feature^ 
tiasin of that most enthusiastic capitd bad been the indescribable air of pensiveness and solf- 
^txcited to the highest pitch. The whole popu- forgetfulness jwKch he ever carried with him, 
(ation were bnimng -with n -desire to see the and all 'associated with the most extraordinary ' 
youthful hero whose achievements seemed to achievements, aroused an intensity of enthusiastic 
surpass the fictions of romance But Napoleon emotion which hOs perhaps never been sur- ' ‘ 
was nowhere visible A strange mystery seemed passed. No one who witnessed the scenes " 
to envelop him He studiously avoided obscr- that day ever forgot them Talleyrand iritn ^ 
vation , very seldom made his appearance at any dneed the hero m a brief and eloquent speech' 
place of public dmnsementt dressed like the most "’For a moment,” said he. in conclusion, I 

unobtrusive pnvate citizen, and glided imknown did feel on his account that disqmetnde which, ' 
through the crowd, whoso enthusiasm was roused m an infant republic, arises from everything 
to the highest pitch to get a sight of the hero which -seems to destroy the equality of the 
He took a small house in the Rue Chantcreine,' citizens Bntlwasirrong Individual grandeur, 
which street immediately rcceiied the name of &r from bemg dangefons to equality," is its 
'Rue de la Vlctoire, m honour of Napoleon He highest tnhmph , and on this occasion every 
1 sought only 'the society of men of high intel- Frenchman must feel himself elevated by the 
lectnil and scientific attainments In this_course hero of his country And when I reflect upon < 
he displayed a profound knowledge_of liumiih all which he has done to shroud from envy that 
nature, and vastly enlianccd pubho curiosity by light of glory, on that ancient love of simph- ' 
avoiding its gratification _ city which distinguishes him m his favourite 

The Dtcectorf, varj_ jesloas of Napoleon's stndtes , bis' lave foe the abstmat sciences, iis" 
populanty, yet impcllea" to honour him by the admnration for that sublime Ossian, which seems 
voice of tile people, now prepared a tnumpliol to detach him from the World , on his well* 
festival for the delivery of the treaty of Campo known contempt for Itumrv and pomp, for all 
Formio The ffla^ihcent court of the Lux that constitutes th'o pride of ignoble minds, 1 am 
^ embourg was arranged and decorated for this convinced that, for from dreUding his ambition, 
gorgeous show At the furtliu end of the court we shall one^day have occasion to rouse it anew 
. a large platform was raised, where the five to allUre'bun from die sweets of studious xetire- 
' Directors were seated, dressed in the costume of ment" 

the Roman senate, at die foot of the altar of Napoleon, apparently quite unmoved byihis 
their country 'Ambassadors, ministers, magis- unbounded applause, 'and os calm and nnem, 

, trates, aud the members of the two councils,' barrassed as if speaking to an under officer in 
were assembled on scats ranged ampliitheatncaUv his tent, thus briefly replied “ Citizens I" The. 
around. Vnst galleries were crowded with all French pe^le, in order to be free, had kings to 
that was lUtistrious m rank, beauty, and cha- combat. To obtain a constitution founded on 
meter in the metropolis kingmficent trophies, reason, it bad the prejudices of eighteen centu- 
composed of diO banners taken from the enemy,' rics to overcome PnesFcnft, feudahsm, des- 
ombelhshed the court, while the surrounding potism, have successively, for two thousand 
.walls were dmped ■with festoons of tricolonred jenrs, governed Europe From the peace you 
^ tapestry Bands of music filled the air with have just concluded dates die era of representa- 
martial sounds while the very walls of Pans tivo governments Yon have succeeded m or- 
were shaken by the diundcrs of exploding ganizing the Great Nation, whoso vast territory 
artillery, and by the acclamations of the count- is circumscribed enlj because Nature herself has 
less thousands who thronged the court. - fixed its limits Yon have done more The 
It was the lOth of December, 1797 A two finest countries in Europe, formerly so re- 
bright sun shone through cloudless skies upon nowned for the art^ tlio sciences, and the illiis- 
^ the resplendent scene Napoleon had been in trious men whose cradle they were, see 'with die 
'Pans but five days Few of the citizens liad as greatest hopes gemns and freedom issuing from 
^ yet been favoured with a sight of the hero, whom the tomb of their ancestors ' I have the honour 
all were impadent to behold At last a great to deliver to you the treaty signed at Campo 
flourish of' trumpets onnonneed his approach Forraio, and ratified by tlic Emperor Peace 
. Ho ascended the platform dressed in the utmost secures the liberty, the prosperity, and the gloiy ■> 
Bimplicitj of a civdian’s costume, accompanied of tho Republic. As soon as the happmess of 
,by Talleyrand an’ his aides dc-camp, all gor- Franco is seoured by the best orgomo laws, the 
gcously dressed, and mneb taller men than him- whole of Europe will bo free ” y 

self, but evidently regarding bun with the moat The moment Napoleon began to speak, tha '' 
profound homage The^ contrast Wis most most profound silence reigned throughout the 
atnkmg Every eye was riveted npon Napoleon assembly The desire to hear hiS voice ■was so 
The thunder of tho cannon wa» drowned m the mtense, that hardly did llie'audience venture fc" 
etiU louder thunder of cnthnsiiistio acclamations move a limb nr to breathe, while, m tones.caln. 
which sunultaneously arose from the whole and dear, ho addressed them The moment lif 
assemblage. The fountains of human emotion ceased speakmg, « wild bunt of futhnamam 
were never more deeply moved The graceful filled the* aw. The most nnimpussioued IcsJ 
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tlita? Bslf'control. Sliouts of “ live Hftpoleon, one of its bnglitest otnaments. . liii loinprohen* 
tliei on^ neror of Italy, the pacificator of Europe, sivo mind enabled bim at once to grasp any nib> 
-tliesavltvr of France r’ resounded loud and long, ject to jrlucli lie turned his attention. In one 
"Barras, in tlic name of the Directors, replied — lionr ha would make himself master of the acen- 
“ Katnre,” e-tdaimed the orator, in lus enthu- mnlatcd learning to which others had devoted 
jiasm; “has exhausted , her energies in the pro the labour of years He immediately, ns a 
ducuon' -of a Bonoparte - Go,” said he, turning literary man, assumed almost as marked a pre- ' 
to Kapoleon, “ crown n life so illustrious by a eminence among those distinguished scholars as 
conquest whidi the Great Kation owes to its out- ho had already acquired as a general on fields 
" raged, dignity Go, and, by the punishment of of blood Apparently forgetting the renown' ho 
. the cabinet of -London, strike terror into -the had already attamed, with boundless ambition 
nearts of all who would nuscalculate the powers he pressed on to still greater achievements, 
of a free people Let the 'conquerors of-thePo, deeming nothmg accomplished while anything 
the Bhme, and, the Tiber march nndcr your remamed to be done 

banners. The ocean will be proud to bear them. Subsequently lie referred to his course at 
It IS a slave, still mdignant, who ..blushes for his this timc,^ and remarked, “Mankma are mthe 
- fetters. Hardly wall the tricolourCd standard end always governed by superiority of mtel- 
wave on the hloodstomed shores of the Thames lectual qualities, and none are more sensible of 
ere a unammons cry will bless your arrival, and this than the military profession AVhen, on my 
that generous nation will receive you as its return from iLily, I assumed the dress of the 
Sbentor ” . , , Institute, and a«sociated with men of science, I 

Chenier's famous Hymn to Liberty was then knew what I was doing , I was sure of not being 
.snng in full chorus, accompanied by, a magni- misunderstood by the lowest dmmmer m the 
ficent orchestra In the ungovernable enthu army” 

siasm of the momant, the five Directors arose A strong eifort was made at this time by the 
and encircled Napoleon in their arms The Royalists for the restoration of the Bourbons 
blast of trumpets, the peal of martial ban'ds, the Napoleon, while he despised the inefficient 
thunder of cannon, and the acclomutioos of the government of the Directory, was by no means 
countless mollitndc, rent the air Says Thiers, willing that the despotic Bourbons should crash 
“All heads ivere overcome with the intoxication the spirit of liberty m France He was not 
Thus It was that Franco threw herself into the ad\CTEB to a monarchy , but he wished for a 
hands of on extraordmaiy man Let us not monarch who would consult the interests of the 
censme tlie weakness of our fathers That glory people, and not merely pamper to the luxury ond 
teaches us'only Uirmtgfa the clouds of time and pride of the nobles He formed the plan and 
advenit^ and yet it transports Us ! Let ns say guided the energies which discomhted the 
with iEsthy lus, ‘ How would it haae been had Royalists and sustained the Directors Thus 
we scon the monster himself? ” twice had the strong arm of this young man 

Napoleon’s powers of conversation wore in- protected the government The Directors /i 
Imitable There was a pceulmnty in every their mnltipliod pcrplc-sities, often urged ms 
phrase he uttered which boro the impress of presence m their councils, to adviso with them 
ongniality end gcnios. lie fuscinatcd every one on diificuU questions Quiet and reserved, bo 
who approached him He never spoke of his wonld take his seat at their table, and by that 
own achievements, but, in most lucid and dra- superiority of tact which ever distingmshcd him, 
matic recitals, often portrayed the braveiy of the and by that intelleotual pre-eminence which 
army and the heroic-exploits of his generals. conld not be questioned, he assumed a moral 
He was now elected' a member of the cele- position far above them all, and guided those 
brated Institute, a'socicty composed of the most grcy-haircd diplomatists as a father guides his 
fllustrious literary and sciontifio men in France diildrcn Whenever he entered their presence, 
He eagerly accepted the invitation, andretumed ho instinctively assumed the supremacy, and it 
the folloyring answer — - was instinctivdy recognised 

‘‘ The Buflrages of the distinguished men who The altars of rehgion, overthrown by revo- 
oompose the Institute honour me I feel sensible Intionary violence, still remained prostrate Thi" 
that before I can become their equal 1 mast long churches wore closed, the Sabbath abohshed, the 
be their pnpil The only true conquests — those sacraments were unknown, the priests were in 
Hiich aaaken no regret — are those obtained exile A whole generation had grown up m 
over Ignorance The most hononrable, as the France without any knowledge of Christianity 
most useful pursiut of nations, iS that which Corruption was universal A new sect sprang 
contributes fo. the extension of human intellect up, called Theophilanthropists, who gleaned, as 
The real greatness of the French Republic the basis of tlicir system, some of the moral pro- 
. ought henceforth to consist of the acquisition of cepts of the Gospel, divested of the subhms 
the whole sum of-humaa knowledge, and lu not sanotions of Christianity They soon, however, 
allowing a single new idea to exist which does found that it is not by flowers of rhetono, and 
not owe its birth to their exertions ” smooth-flowing verses, and poebo rhapsodies upon 

He laid dsido. entirely the ^css of a soldier, the beauty of love imd chanty, of nvulets and 
_ LUUstanOy attending the mcctmgs of the slues, that the stem heart of man can he com 
f .“tHituto as a philosopher and a s^olar became trolled. Leviathan is mt so tamed Man er* 
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oosed to tomptntio! irhich rive his scml, 
trcmhhng upon the brink of feorfiil ealamities, 
and gloiruig trith irrepressibhi desires, can only 
be allured and overawed when the voice of love 
and mercy blends with Sinai's thunders “There 
nas frequently,” says the Duchess of Abrantes, 
“ so mnch truth m the moral virtues which this 
new sect mcnlcated, that if the evangelists had 
not said the same tbmgs mnch better eighteen 
hundred years before Uiem, one might have 
been tempted to embrace tlioir opinions ” ' 

Napoleon took a correct view of these enthu- 
siasts “They can accomphsh nothing,” said 
he , “ they are merely actors " “ How 1” it was 
nphcd, “do you thns stigmatize those whose 
tenets mcnlcate nmversal benevolence and the 
moral virtues?” “All systems of inorality,” 
Napoleon rejomed, “are fine The Gospel alone 
has exhibited a complete assemblage of the pun- 
cipks of morohfy, divested of all absurdity. It 
IS not composed, like your creed, of a few com- 
monplace sentences put mto bad verse Do yon 
vnsh to see that which is really subhme? Repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer Such enthnsiasts are only to 
be encountered by the weapons of ndicnle All 
their efforts will prove ineffectual ” 

Republican Prance was now at peace with all 
the world, England alone excepted The English 
government still waged nnrdeiitmg war against 
the Republic, and strained every nerve to rouse 
the monarchies of Europe again to combme to 
force a detested dynasty upon tlio French people 
Tlie British navy, m its mvmcibihty, had almost 
annihilated the commerce of France In their 
ocenn-^ardcd isle, safe from the ravages of war 
themsdves, their fleet could extend tliosc ravages 
to all shores The Directory raised an army for 
the mvosion of England, and gave to Napoleon 
the command Drawing the swoid, not of 
aggression, but of defence, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to a sun ey of the French coast opposite to 
Englnnd,and to form his judgment respoetmg the 
feasibility of the majestic enterprise Taking 
three of his generals in his carnage, he passed 
eight days m this tour of observation. With 
great energy and tact, he immediately made 
himself famdinr with cverythmg which could 
aid him m coming to a deci^on Ho surveyed 
the coast, examined the ships and the fortifica- 
tions, selected the-be^t points for embarkation, 
and examined until imdnigl t sailors, pilots, 
smugglers, and fishermen & made objections, 
and carefully weighed their answers ' 

Upon his return to Pans, his friend Boumenne 
said to him, “ Well, gener^, what do yon think 
of tho enterprise? Is it feasible?” “"Nol” ho 
promptly replied, shaking his head, “it is too 
hazm^ons I will not undertake it I will not 
risk on such a stake the fate of our beautiful 
Franco " At tlic same time that ho was miking 
this survey of the const, vith bis accustomed 
energy of mind, he was also sludving another 
plan' for resistmg the assaults of tho Bntish 
government. 

- The idea of attacking England, bj the wav 
of Rgjpt, in her East Indian acqmsitjous, 


had taken full possession of lus imagL ation JIo 
filled his carriage with all the hooks he coniq 
find in the hbrones of Pans rdating to Egypt 
With almost miraculoTia rapidity he explored the 
pages, trcisuriDg up, m his capacious and leten* 
tive memory, every idea of importance Inter- 
lineations and comments on the margm Of these 
books, in his own handwriting, testify to the. 
mdefatigable energy of his mmd 

Napoleon was now almost adored by the^ro- 
pnbhcans all over Europe as the great champion 
of popular nght& Tho people looked to him as 
their finend and advocate. In England, m par- 
ticular, there was a large, influential, and in- 
creasmg party, dissatisfied with the prerogatives 
of the crown and with the exdnsne pnvileges 
of the nobility, who were never weary of pro- 
daimmg the praises of this champica of liberty 
and eqnahty. The brilliance of his mtellect, 
tho pnnty of his morals, the stoical firmness of 
his self-endurance, his nntumg ener^, the glow- 
mg eloquence of every sentence which fell from 
lus bps, his 2 ^uth and feminino stature, and his 
wondrous achievements, all combined to mvest 
him with a fascination sneh as no mortal man 
ever exerted before Tho command of the army 
for the mvasion of England was now assigned to 
Napoleon He became tho promment and 
dreaded foe of that great empire , and yet the 
common people, who were to fight the battles, 
almost to a man loved him. i%e throne trem- 
bled 'Tlio nobles were m consternation “ If 
we deni fairly and justly with France," Lord 
Chatham is reported frankly to' have avowed, 
“the Enghsh government will not exist fo? 
four and twenty hours ’’ 

It was necessary to change public sentiment, 
and to rouse feehngs of personal animosity 
against this powerful antagonist To render 
Nipoleon unpopolarv oR tho wealth and energies 
of tlie government were called into requisition, 
opening upon him the batteries of ceaseless m- 
voctive The English' press teemed with tho 
moct atrocious and absurd abuse It is truly 
amnsmg, m glancing over die pamphlets of that 
day, io contemplate the enormitv of the vices 
attributed to him, and their contradictory nature. 
Ho was represented as a demon m human form. 
He was a rohker aud a miser, plundering the 
tretsuncs of nations that he might hoard his 
conntlcss millions, and he was also a proiligats 
and a spendthrift, squandering npon his lusts thr 
wcjlth of empires He was wallowing in been 
bousnoss, his camp a harem of pollutidn, nddmg 
himself by poison of hts concubines as his vagrant 
desires wandered from them , at tho same tune 
he wasp/ipticd/fy an tmheak — a monster, whom 
God m his displeasure had depnved of the pas- 
sions and the powers of healthy manhood He 
was on idol whom tho entrinced people bowed 
down before and worshipped with more than 
Onental semhty Ho was also a sangmnary, 
heartless, merciless butcher, exnldngm carnage, 

” John PiU. Fnrl of Chathnm, son of the nicctlV>>x) 
tvite.maii, and elder brother of WUJIiun I iis 



grinding the bones of lus onu grounded soldiers 
into the dnst beneath his cliariot-whccis, and 
finding congenial music for his depraved and 
mabgnnnt spirit in the shrieks of tho uiiuiglcd 
and the groans of tho dying To Cnthoho Ire- 
land ho was rcprcEontcd as sciring tho vcncrabio 
Popo by his gtny linirs, and thus dragging hun 
over tho marble floor of his palace. To Protes- 
tant England, on tho conirarj , ho was exhibited 
ns in league with tho Pope, whom ho treated 
with the utmost adulation, endeavouring to 
strengthen tho dcspdtism of the sword with tho 
energies of superstition 

Tho philosoplncal composure with winch Kn- 
polcon regarded this incessant flow of invcctivo 
was strikingly grand Of all the libels and 
painphlcti,” said Napoleon subsequently, "with 
wliicli the English ministers have inundated 
Europe, there is not one which will reach pos- 
terity. When I have been asked to canoe an- 
swers to bo wntten to Uicni, I huio uniformly 
replied, *My victories and my works of pubhoi 
miprovcmeiit aro the only response which itj 
becomes mo to make* ^Yhen there shall not 
be n trice of these libels to ho found, the great ' 
monuments of utility which I have reared, and 
the code of laws that 1 have formed, will de-’ 
scend to tho most remote ages, and fiituro histo- 
rians will avenge the wrongs done mo by my 
contemporaries There was a time,” said he, 
figam, " when nil crimes seemed to belong to 
me of nght. Tims I poisoned Hocho,’* I 
slrangled Pichtgm'* m his cell, I caused 
Klob«s* to ho assassinated m Egjptj I blew 
out Desnix's” hruns at Slarcngo, I cut tho 
throats of persons who were conliiicd in prison , 
I dragged the Pope by tho hair of his head, and 
a hundred other simdar absurdities As vet," 
he ngom said, " I have not seen one of those 
hbels which is worthy of an answer Would 
you have me to sit down and reply to Gold- 
smith, Pichon, or tho ‘Quirtcrly' Kovicwr?' 
They nro so contcmplihlc and so absurdly 
false, that they do not merit any other notice 
than to write ylitc, on every page Tho 
only truth that 1 have seen in them is, that I 
one day met an officer, Gcnonil Unpp, I behove, 
on tho field of battle, with Ins face begrimed 
witli smoko and covered wlUi blood, and that I 
exekmned, ‘ Oh, comme il cst beaul Oh, Imo 
beautiful (he eight /’ This is trim enough, and 
of it they have made a crime My commenda- 

'* Lnzare noetic, n verj dtsUngutiihcd yoimi; gcncrol, 
who died very suddenly In tlio ttrni> *'Hoche,"8nld 
nonapnie, “was ojio of the first dcncrats that o>er 
r ranee produced He was brav c, intcUigout, ohoundliig 
to tolcnt, decisive, and pcnciratlnR " 

Charles lMclirgra,ncclclinitcd Trench Boneral,who 
entered into n conspiracy to overthrow tlio Coiiaiilir 
Bovurnment nni restore the lloiirbmis Ho w ns nrrratcd 
and oonducted to tho Temple, whore ho wus one morn- 
ini; found dead In Ills bed The physicians who mot on 
ihc occasion asserted tlint lio bad strangled himself with 
his cravat _ 

’’ General Kleber fell "hentath the poniard of an 
tssassln In Ecyjit whrn Kapnlcon nas In Tarii 
, ' ucncrnl Hesafx fell, pierced by a bullet, on tlio field 
K Marengo KapolLun dcoplyOleplorLd litslosans that 
ft one of hlb most faiUtfiil and dei olod friends , 
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tton of tlio gallantry of n bravo soldier is con- 
strued into n proof of my delighting in blood *’ 
Tho revolutionary government were m tho 
habit of celebrating tho 21st of ■January with 
groat public rejoicing, os tho anniversary of the 
execution of the king They urged Napoleon 
to hononr tho festival by bis presence, and to 
tiiko u conspicuous pi t in tho festivities Ho 
peremptorily declined “ This /ble," snid ho, 
“ commemorates a melancholy event, a trngodv , 
and c in ho agreeable to but few people It is 
piopLT to celebrate victories, but victims lofl 
upon tho held of battle nro to bo 1 imcntcd To 
cmebrnto tho anniversary of a man’s death is an 
net unworthy of a government, it irritates m- 
Etcad of ciilnnng, it shakes tho fonndations of 
government iu<-tcad of adding to their strength " 
Hie ministry urged that it was tho custom 
with nil nations to celebrate tho downfall of 
ijTants, and that Napoleon's influence over tho 
public mind was so powerful, that his absence 
would bo regarded as indicative of hostibty to 
tho government, and would he highly prejudicial 
to the interests of the Rcpnbhc At last Napo- 
leon couBCutud to attend ns n private member of 
tho Institute, taking no nemo part m tho cere 
monies, hut merely walking with tlio members 
' of tho doss to w bicli ho belonged As soon as 
the procession entered tho church of St Sulpitc, 
nil eyes were scorching for Napuleon. Ho was 
soon doscrii'I, imd every one else was imrae- 
duitoly eclipsed At tho close of tho ceremony, 
tho nir IV.IS rent with the shont, "I>ong live 
Napoleon 1” Tho Directory were mode exceed- 
ingly uneasy by ominous exclamations m the 
streets, " We will drive away these lawyers, and 
make tho corporal king" These enps 
vvondcrfully accelerated tho zeal of tho Directors 
in sending Napoleon to Egypt , and most de- 
voutly did they hope that from that distant land 
*>« would never return 
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THE t-XPEDlTION TfrEovi'j. 

Hronnis of Napoleon’s bo>hooil — Decision reHpei.iiii^ 
Lncltind— bo pt— Napoleon’s plea— Ills Brand prepa- 
rations— I’roclain itlon to ills soldiers— Advice to the 
commissinncrs at 1 onion— bnib irlcatlon— Napoleon’s 
power of fnsclniitlnn— Surroiiilcr of Sfalta— Trepnra- 
tions for mcetln); Nelson s squiKirnii— Dlscnibuikation 
at Aloxondrta— Troclamation to tiio soldiers 

Nai’ow ov’6 expedition to Egypt was one o/ 
tho most magnificent enterprises which hunmn 
ambition over conceived When Napoleon was 
a schoolboy at Briennc, his vivid imagination 
heenmo enamonred of the heroes of antiquity, 
who over dwelt m tho society of the illustnoua 
mon of Greece and Romo Indulging m sohtaiy 
walks and pensive musings, at that oarlv ago 
he formed vague and shadowy, but magnihoent 
conceptions of founding an empire m the East, 
which should outvie in grandeur nil that had 
yet been told in ancient or ui modern story. Htf 
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eye wandered along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sen, ns traeed npon the 
-inap, and followed the path of the majestic floods 
-of the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Ganges 
rolling through tribes and naHons whoso myriad 
population, dwelling m barhanepomp and Fagan 
darkness, invited a conqueror ' “ The Persians,” 
exclaimed this strange bojf '‘have blocked up 
the route of Tamerlane, hut I will open another ” 
He, m those early dreams, imagined himself a 
conqueror, with Alexander’s strength, but without 
his VICO or weakness, spreading tlie energies of 
cmlizatldn, and of n just and equitable govern- 
ment, over the wild and boundless regions which 
were lost to European ej es m the obscunty of 
distance 

When struggling against the armies of Austiia 
upon the plains of Italy, Msions of Eg\pt and 
the East blended with the smoke and the din of 
the conflict In the retreat of 'the Austrians 
before his impetuous charges, in the shout of 
victory which mccs<>antly filled his ear, s» clling 
ever aboie the shneks of the wounded and the 
groans of the dj ing, Napoleon saw Imt increasing 
indications tliat destiny was pointing out his 
path towards an Oriental throne 

When the Austnaiis were driven out of Italj, 
and the campaign was ended, and Napoleon, at 
Montebello, was receiving the homage of Europe, 
Ills ever-impetuonsmind turned with now interest 
to the object of his early ambition He often 
passed hours during the mild Italian evenmgs, 
walking with a few confidential fnonds in the 
mngmbcent park of Ins palace, conversing with 
mtense enthusiasm upon the illustrious empires 
wluch hate successively overshadowed those 
countries and faded away "Europe,” said he, 
“ presents no field for glonons exploits, no great 
empires or reiolutions arc to bo found bnt in the 
East, where there ore six hundred millions of 
men " 

Upon his return to Pans, he was deaf to all 
the acclamations with which he was surrounded 
His boundless ambition was sudi that his past 
achiotements seemed as nothing The most 
biilhant aostons of Enstcin glory were dazAing 
his mind < 

“They do not long presene at Pans,’’ 
said he, "the renicmbiuiico of aujtlimg 
If 1 remain long unemployed, 1 nm undone 
Iho renown of one, m this great Babylon, 
speedily snpplnnts tbot of another If 1 nm 
seen three tunes at the opera, 1 shall no longer 
be nn object 6f curiosity I am doterinincd not 
to remnm in Pons There is nothing hero to ho 
nccomphshcd Erciythuig here passes aSraj 
My glory is declming ^liis httlo corner of 
Lnropo 18 too small to snpply it W'c must go 
to the East. All tlio great 'men of the wend 
haie there a^'quired their cclohntj ” 

"When requested tojako command of the array 
ofEnglandi nnd to explore the coast to judge of 
the fcasibilitv of on attack nprn the English in 
their own island, ho said to BoUmeuiic, "I am 
perfectly willing to moke a tour to the const, 
bhould iho expedition to Britain prove too 
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hazardous," ,18 I much fear thaljt will, the nrm| 
of England will become the army of the Eas^ 
and wo will go to Egypt , • 

He carefully studied the obstacles to be en- 
countered m the mansion of England, and the 
means 'at his command to surmount them In 
his view, the enterprise was too hazardous to.be 
undertaken, and he urged upon the Directed 
the expedition to Egypt " Once cstnblislied m 
Egypt,” said ho, “&e Mcditerr'iiicnn becomes 
a French hale, we shall found a- colony there, 
unenorvatod by the enrse of slnicryv and which 
will supply the place of St Domingo', wo shall 
open a market for Frcncb m'lnufuclures through 
the vast regions of Africa, Amhia, and Syria. 
All tlie caravans of the East ivill'mcet nt Cairo, 
and the commerce of India must forsake the 
Cape of Good Hope and flow through the Red 
Sea hrarching with an army of sixty thousand 
mi^n, wo cm cross the Indus, louso tlio oppressed 
and discontented native population jigainst the 
English nsurpQ) i, and drive the English out of 
India Wo will establish goicmmehts which- 
will respect the nghts nnd piomotc Uie interests 
of the people The multitude will hail us as. 
thcir-delivcrersfrom.opprcssion The Christians" 
of Syria, the Druses, nnd the Armenians will 
join their standards We may change the face of . 
tlia world" Such was the magnificent project, 
which inflamed this ambitions mind ^ . 

England, without a shadow of /ight, had in- 
vaded India Her wdl-armod "dragoons ‘had 
ridden, with bloody hoofs, over the timid and 
naked natives Cannon, howitzers, nndhayoncis 
had been the all-naiulmg arguments with which • 
England had silenced nil opposition English 
soldiers, wnth unsheathed swords, ever dripping 
with blood, held m subjection provinces con- 
taining uncounted millions of inhabitants A, 
oirouitouB route of fifteen thousand milos, around 
the stormy Capo of Good Hope, conducted the 
merchant fleets of London and Luerpool to 
Calcutta and Bombay, and through tho same 
long chnmid thero flooded baidc upon tlie man- 
time Isle the wealth of the Indies 
It was tlio plea of Napoleon tliat ho was not 
going tomnko nn unjust war upon tho unoffend- 
log nations of tho East, but that ho was the ally 
of the oppressed people, drawing tlie sword - 
against their -common enemy, and that he was 
stnving to emancipate them from their powcifiil 
usurpers, and to confer upon them the most 
prccions privileges of freedom lie marched to 
Egypt, not to desolate, but to ennoble, not to 
enslave, bnt to enfrancbisc, not to enrich himsolf 
with tho treasures of the East, but to transfer to 
those shores the opulence and tho high civihza- 
tion of tho West. Never was nn ambitious con- 
queror furnished with a more plausible plea. 
England, ns she looks at India and China, must 
be silent America, ns she listens to the dying" 
wail of tlio Red Man, driven from tho forests of hu 
childhood nnd the graves of his fathers, can throw 
no stone Napoleon sorely was not exempt from 
the infinities of hnmamty But It is not be- 
coming in an English or on Amenran hisionsa 
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toVcatlic dio prayer, ‘‘^o tlmnlc thee, 0 God, 
that -Rc arc not like this Bonaparte 1’* 

Egypt, the memorials of •whoso former gnra- 
ilcnt fctill altrncl 'thc nondcr and the admiration 
of the civilized world, after haaang hecn huned, 
doting cciitUTics, in darkness and obhiion, is 
egiun slowly emerginp into hght, and is dotibt- 
Jess destined ovcnlinlly to become oao of llio 
pereatest centres of industry and of knowledge 
Tlio Jlcditcmmcnn washes its northern shores, 
opening to its commemo nil the opulent cities of 
Europe. Tho Bed ^Sca w<atb to its fcrtilo rallay 
die wealth of India and of China. The Nile, 
rolling Its \ast floods from ihc'iin'knon n interior 
of ATnea, opens a highway for incriiaustiblo 
internal commerce with nnknonai nations and 
tribes. 

The country consists entirely of tho lower 
valley of the Nile, with n front of about one 
hundred and twenty miles on tho Mediterranean 
Tho valley, sis hundred miles in length, rapidlj 
diminishes in breadth os it is crowded by Uio sand 
^ of the desert, presenting, a few miles from the 
mouth of tho mor, hut tho aicrago width of 
about SIS miles The soil, fertilized by the 
annual tmmdations of the Nile, possesses most 
tvtraortlinnry fcrtihtv The*e floods are caused 
by the heavy rams which fall in the mountains 
"ofAhyssinin ItnoserrainsmEgvpt Centuries 
may pass while a Blioirer noicr falls from the 
sky Under the Ptolemies, (he population of tho 
conntrj' was estimated at twenty millions But 
- by the temfic energies of despotism these nnm- 
bm had dwindled away, and, at the time of the 
French expedition, Egypt contained but two 
milbon five hundred thousand inhahitants. 

Thc«e were divided into four classes Fir* 
came tho Copts, about two lumdred thousand, 
tho defendants of the ancient Egj ptians They 
were in n state of the most ahicet degradation 
and slavery. The great body of the population, 
■tro millions m number, were Arabs They w oro 
a wild and scirl*barbarouB race, restrained from 
all enterprise and. mdustry by nurcleiiting des- 
potism Tho Turks or Janizaries, two hundred 
tbon*and strong, composed a standing army of 
tcnsual, mcrclicis, unpnnciplcd usurpers, which 
kept the trembling population, by tne energies 
of the bastinado, the scimitar, and the bowstring, 
an most senile subjection Tho Mamelukes 
composed a body of tivelVo thousand boreomon 
■“proud, "'powerful, and intolerable oppressors 
Each liorscman had two servants to perform liis 
menial service Twenty-four beys, each of w liom 
had iiva or sue hundred Mamelukes under las 
command, governed (Ins singular body of ca%*aTry 
Two principal bejs, Ibrahim and Mourad, diiidcd 
between them the soscrclgnly of Egjpt. 

It was the old story Of despotism The people 
were ground down into hopeless degradation and 
poverty to pamper to tho luxury and vice of n 
" few haughty masters Oriental voluptuonsness 
and luxury reigned in the palace of tho boys, 
poSniy and wretchedness deformed tho mud 
hovels of the defrauded and degraded people. It 
Nanoleon’s n^ to OTc«o»xt himself to the 


pernkoi Egypt ns their friend and liberator , to 
rally them around. Ins standard , to subdue the 
Mamelukes, to establish a government wliicli 
shnnld revive all the soionccs and tho arts of 
cnihzcd life in Egypt, to acquire n cha.actcr, 
by these bcnef.ictions, whioh slionld emblazon Ins 
nnmo throiigliont the East, and then, with 
oppros'sed nations welcoming him ns a deliverer, 
to stnko blows upon the British power in India 
which shonld compel Uie mistress of tho seas to 
Bcknowlcdgo that upon tho land thcro was an 
arm whicircoiild roach and hnrahlo her. It was 
n design suhlimo m its in ignificonce, bnt it was 
not the will of God that it shoidd bo accom- 
plished 

Tho Directory, at last oicrcorat by the argu- 
ments of Napoleon, and also, through , jealousy of 
his unbounded popularity, being willing to re- 
move him from France, assented to tho proposed 
expedition. It was, however, ncco'enry to pre- 
servo tho ufmost secrecy Should England bo 
mrormed of the direction in which tuo blow was 
about to fall upon her, she might, with her 
invincible fleet, intercept the French squadron , 
she might rouso tho Mamelukes to most formi- 
dable preparations for resistance, and might thus 
vastly increase the difficulties of the enterprise 
All the deliberations \ ere consequently conducted 
with closed doors, and tho whole plan was cn> 
velopcd in the most profound mystery 

For the first time m tho history or the worlq 
literature, and science, and art formed a conspi- 
cuous pari in the organization of nn army It 
was n^ced that Napoleon should (ako forty -six 
thon«nnd men, a certain nnmher of officers of his 
own selection, men of science, engineers, geo- 
graphers, and artisans of all kinds Napoleon 
now devoted himself witli tho most extraordinary 
energy to tho execution of his plans Order 
succeeded order with ceaseless rapidity Hit 
seemed to rest neither day nor night. He super- 
intended every thing Inmseir, and wath tho utmost 
rapidity passed from place to place, correspond- 
ing with literary men, convcroing with generals, 
raising money, collecting ships, and nccumulat. 
mg supplies His comprehensivo and mdefatl- 
giiblc mind nrrongod even tho mlnutost parti- 
culars. 

"I worked all day," said one, m apology for 
Ills assigned duty not having been fully per- 
formed “But had yon not tho night also?” 
Napoleon replied “Now, sir,” said lie to 
another “uso despatch. Romombor that the 
woild was created m but six days Ask mo for 
wliatovor you please, except Ume, tliat is the 
only tiling which is beyond my power ” 

Uis own energy was thus infused into the 
hearts of hundreds, and with mcrcdiblo rapidity 
tho work of preparation went on Ho selected 
ibnr points for tho asscmblngo of convoys and 
troops — Toiflon, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita 
Yecchin He ch art ered four hundred merchant-' 
men in Franco and Italy as transports for the 
secret Eorvicc, and assembled them at tho points 
of departuro Ho despatched immediate orders 
for the divisions of his renowned army of Italy 
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to march to Genoa and Toulon He collected 
the best artisans Europe could furmsb m all the 
arts of human industry He took pnnting 
types of the various languages of the East from 
tlie College of the Propaganda at Rome, and a 
company of pnnters He formed a largo collec- 
tion of the most perfect philosophical and mathe- 
matical instruments The most illustrious men, 
though knoiving not where he wos about to lead 
them, were eager to attach themselves to the 
fortunes of the young general Preparations for 
an onterpnso upon such a grand scale could not 
bo made without attractmg the attention of 
Europe 

Rumonr was busy with her countless contra- 
dictions “Whore is Napoleon hound?” was 
the universal inquiry “He is gomg," said 
some, " to tlio Black Sea" — “ to India” — “ to cut 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez” — ^*to 
Ireland" — “ to tho Thames."-' Even Klebor sup- 
posed Uiat they were bound for England, and, 
reposing implicit confidence in the inviiicibihly 
of Napoleon, he said, “Well' if you throw a 
fire-ship into the Thames, put Kleher on board 
of her, and you shall see w hat he will do ” The 
English Cabinet was extremely perplexed They 
clearly foresaw that a storm was gathering, but 
know not m what direction it would break Ex- 
traordinary efibrts were made to equip a powerful 
fleet, which was placed under the command of 
Lord Kelson, to cruise m tho Mediterranean, and 
watch the movements of the French 

On the 9th of May, 1798, just five months 
after Napoleon's return to Pans from tho Italian 
campaign, he entered Toulon, haMng completed 
all his preparations for the most magnificent 
enterprise over contemplated by n mortal 
Josephine accompanied him, as he wished to 
enjoy as long ns possible the charms of her 
society Passionately as ho loved his own 
glory, his lovo for Josephme was almost equally 
cntliusiastic. A more splendid armament never 
floated upon tho bosom of tho ocean than here 
awaited him, its supreme lord and master Tho 
fleet consisted of tlnrtj ships of tho line and 
(hgates, seventj-two bngs and cutters, and four 
liundred transports It bore forty-six thousand 
fombitants, and a hterary corps of one hundred 
ra^n, furnished with all the appliances of art, to 
transport to Asia the science and the arts of 
Europe, and to bring back, in return, the know- 
kdge gleaned among tho monuments of antiqiutj 
The old army of Italy was drawn up m proud 
array to receive its youthful general, and they 
greeted him with enthusiastic acclamations But 
lew oven of tho officers of tho army were aware 
of its destination Napoleon inspirited his troops 
with the following proclamation — 

“ Soldiers I You ore one of tho wings of the 
army of England Yon have made war In 
mountains, pains, and cities It remains to 
make it on tho ocean The Roman legions, 
whom yon ha\o often imitated, but hot yet 
equalled, combated Carthago, by tnrns, on the 
seas and on the plains of Zama Victory never 
deierted (heir standards, because they never 


ceased to he brave, patient,' and united Soidiers I 
the eyes of Europe are upon yon ' Yon have 
great destmies to accomplish, battles to fight, 
dangers and fatigues , to overcome ,'You 'are 
about to do more than j on have yet done for the -- 
prosperity of your country, the happiness of man, 
and for your owm glo^y ” Thus the magnitude 
of the enterprise was announced, -while at the 
same time it was left veiled in mystery 
Napoleon had, on many' ociuisions, expressed 
his dislike of the arbitrary course pursued by the ' 
Directory In private, ho expressed, in the 
strongest terms, his hotrof of Jacobin craelty 
and despotism “The, Directors," said he, - 
“ cannot long retain thcir-position They know 
not how to do niiythmg for the imngmation of 
the nation ” It is slid that 'the Dira'’tors, at 
last, were so mndi annoyed by his censure that 
they seriously contemplated his arrest, and ap- 
plied to Foiichd for that purpose The wily 
minirtor of police replied, “ Napoleon Bonaparte ' 
IS nos the man to bo arrested, neither is Fouchd 
tho mm who iviU undertake to arrest him " 

When Bournenne inquired if he were 'really 
determined to risk his fato on the expedition to 
EgJPf^i “Yes'" he replied, “if I remain here, 
it will be necessary for mo to overturn this mise- 
rable government and- make myself kmg Bnt 
we must not thmk of that yet Tho pear is not 
yet npo I have sounded, but the -Umo has not 
yet come I must first dazzle these gentlemen 
by my exploits." One of 'his Inst acts before 
embarkation was to issue a Humane proclamation 
to the military commission at Toulon, urging a 
more merciful construction of one of tho tyranni- 
cal edicts of the Directory against the emigrants. 

“ I exliort you, citizens,” said he, “ when the law 
presents nt your tribunM old men and females, to 
declare that, in flie midst of war, Frenchmen 
respect tho aged and tlio women, even of theh 
enemies The soldier who signs a sentence 
against one incapable of bearing arms is a 
coward ” There was, perhaps, not anotlicr man 
m France who would have dared thus to oppose 
the sanguinary mensnres of government. This - 
benevolent mterposition met, however, with a- 
responso in the hearts of tlie people, and added' 
a fresh laurel to his brow ' - ' 

On the morning of tho T9tli of May, 1798, 
just ns the sun was nsmg over tlio blue waves of 
the Mediterranean, tho fleet got under weigh. 
Napoleon, with Eugene, embarked in the Onont, 
an enormous ship of one hundred and twenty 
guns It was a briUiaut morning, and the .nn- - 
clouded sun perhaps never shone 'hpon a more 
splendid scone Tho magnificent armament ex- 
tended over a semicircle of not less than eighteen 
miles The porting between Napoleon and 
Josephine is represented as havmg been tender , 
and afiecting m the extreme She was very 
anxious to accompany hiui, but ho deemed the 
penis to which tliey tionld be exposed, and the 
hardships they must neocssmly endurs, far too 
formidable for n lady to encounter Josephme 
stood upon a balcony, with her ovesbhnded With 
tears, as she waved her adieiix to Nanolroi;. wta 
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watclicJ thft tcccding fleet till tlic lessening enfla 
disappeared beneath the distant horizon. Tho 
squadron s'ulc'd first to Genoa, thenco to Ajaccio, 
and thence to GiMta Yecdin, to join tho con- 
Tojs collected in tho<o ports Tlio signal wns 
then giicn for the irbolc fleet to bear away, os 
rapidly ns possible, for Malta. 

hi coasting along tho shores of Italy, Napoleon, 
Irom the deck of tuo Orient, saw, for away in tho 
diitant honzon, tho snow capped sninmits of tho 
Alps Ho called for a tclercopc, and gazed long 
and earnestly npon the scene of his early achiore- 
ments *' I cannot,” said he, ** hohold without 
emotion the land of Italj These mountains 
command tho plains where I have so ollcn led 
the French to victory Now I am hound to tho 
East. With tho same troops \Jctoiy is still 
secure ” 

All were fascinated by tho shaking originality, 
animation, and cloqnencc of Ins conrcraation. 
Deeply read in all that is illustrious m the past, 
every \slnnd, cxcry bay, every promontory, every 
headland, recalled tho iieroic deeds of antiquity 
In pleasant weather, Napoleon passed nearly ^ 
the time upon deck, snrronnded by a group no\ cr 
weary of listening to the freshness and tho poetic 
vigour of his remarks Upon all subjects he n as 
ohko at home, and the most distinguished philo- 
sophers, in their scrcrnl branches of science, 
were amazed at tho instinctive coinprchcnsiie- 
ness with which every subject seemed to bo 
familiar to his mind, llowas ncicr depressed 
and never mirthful A calm and Ihouglitful 
energy uispircd every moment From all tho 
ships tho officers and distinguished men ivere 
in turn invited to dine nith him Ho displayed 
wonderfol tact in drawing them out in cons crea- 
tion, forming with unerring skill an csliraalo of 
character, and thus prcpariim himself for tho 
selection of suitnblo agents in nil the emergencies 
which were to he encountered 

In noUiing was the genius of Napoleon more 
conspicnous than m the ligblnuig-hkc rapidity 
with whldi ho detected any' vein of genius in 
another Not a moment of time was lost In- 
tcllcctnal conversation, or reading, or pliilo- 
(ophical discussion, caused the hours to fly on 
snifiest wing Napoleon nlMays, cicii lu his 
most hurried campaigns, took a compact library 
with him When driving in his carnage from 
post to post of the army, he improiod the 
momente in garnering up that knowledge for 
the accumulation of which he over manifested 
such an insatiable desire \Yoris v/ero u itli him 
nothing, tJeas everything lie dcsouicd hio 
graphy, history, philosophy, treatises upon 
political economy and iipon all tlio.scicnccs liis 
contempt for works of fiction— the whole class of 
novels and romances— amounted almost to indig 
nation He could never endure to see one rend 
ing such a hook, or to have such a volume in 
his presence Once, when Emperor, in passing 
thorough the saloons of liis palace, ho found one 
of the maids of honour with a novel in her hands 
He took It from her, ^axo her a severe lecture 
fen wasting her time i such frivolous reading, 


and east the volmnc into the flames. When he 
had n few moments for diversion, he net nnfre- 
qucntly employed them m lookmg tr er a book 
of ^anthms, in which ho always found rc- 
crenfion.“ 

At the dinncr-tahlo some imporlant subject of 
discussion was ever proposed. For the small 
talk and indehcacies which wine engenders 
Nnpolcon had no taste, and his presence alone 
was sufficient to hold all such themes in ahoyonce 
Ho vv 05 a y oung man of but twenty-eight y can 
of age, but his pre-cmmcnco over all tho forty 
SIX thousand who composed that majestic arma- 
ment was so conspicuous, that no ono dreamed of 
questioning it Without arrogance, without 
haughtiness, ho was fully conscious of his own 
snpenonty, and received unembarrassed the 
m.irks of homage which ever snrroundcd him 
The questions for discussion, relating to history , 
mytholo^, and science, were alw<ays proposed 
by Napoleon “Ate the planets inhabited’" 

“ Wliat IS tho ago of the world ?” “ Will the 
earth bo destroyed by fare cr water?” “AVhat 
are the comparative merits of Christianity and 
bloslcmis n ? Such w ere some of tho questions 
which interested the mind of this yonng general 

From the crowded state of the vessels, ind the ' 
nnmbers on board unaccustomed to nautical 
manoeuvres, it not iinfrcqucntly happened that 
some one fell overboard Napoleon could look 
with perfect composure upon the carnage uf the 
field of battle, and order movements, withonttbo 
tremor of a nerve, which ho knew must consign 
thousands to a bloody death. But when, by such 
an accidental event, life was perilled, liis sym- 
pathies were aroused to tho highest degree, and 
ho could not rest until the person was extricated 
IIo alwny s liberally rewarded those who di'.playcd 
unusual courage and zeal in eflccting a rescue 
One dark night a noise was heard as of a man 
fallmg overboard The whole ship’s company, 
consislmg of two thousand men, os tho cry oi 
alarm spread from stem to stern, was instantly 
in commqUpn Napoleon unmcdiatcly ascended 
to the deck. Tho ship was put about , boats wore 
lowered, and, after much agitation and search, it 
was discovered tlmt the whole stir was occasioned 
by tho slipping of a quarter of beef from a noose at 
tho bulw ark Nnpolcon ordered that tho recom 
penso for signal exertions should be more liberal 
tlnn usual “It might have been a man," he 
said, “and tho zeal and courage now displayed 
have not been less than would have been required 
m that event ” 

On the morning of the 16th of June, after a 
voyage of twenty -seven days, the whito clifis of 
Malta, and the magiuhccnt rortilications of that 
celebrated island, nearly a thousand miles from 
Toulon, emerged from the honzon, glittering 
with dazzling bnliianco m the rays of the rising 
sun By a secret nDder3t.mdmg with the 
Knights of Malta, Napoleon had prepared the 
way for the capitulation of the island before 
leavi rig France Tho Kuigli ts, conscious ol thou 
inability to maintain independence, preferred ta 
be the subjects of Franco rather than of any 
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ftther power “I cnptnred MnltB,” said Napoleon, 
‘while at Mnntun ” The reduction by force of 
diat almost impregnable fortress woulu have 
'eqmred a long siege and a vast expenditure of 
sreasuro and of life A few cannon-shot were 
ixdianged, tliat Hicre might be a diow of resist- 
ance, when the island was surrendered, and the 
tricoloured flag waved proudly over those bbs 
tions which, m former years had bidden defiance 
to tlie whole powei of the all-conquering Turk 

The generals of thel[rcnch army were omosed 
os they contemplated' the grandeur and the 
Btreng& of these works, upon which had been 
expended the science, the toil, and the wealth 
of ages “ It IS well,’’ said General Cafiarelli to 
Napoleon, “that there was some one withm to 
^ open the gates to us \7e should have had more 
trouble in making our war through if the place 
had been empty ’ The Kmghts of Malta, hving 
upon the renown acquired by their order in by- 
gone ages, and revelling in luxury and magnifi- 
cence, were very willing to receive the gold of 
Napoleon, nud palaces in the fertile plains of 
Italy and France, in exchange for turrets and 
towers, bastions and ramparts of solid rock The 
harbour is one of the most safe and commodions 
m the world It embraced, without tlie dightest 
difficulty, tho whole majestic armament, and 
allowed the magnificent Onent to float, with 
abundance of water, at tho quay 

Napoleon immediately devoted his mmd, with 
Its accustomed activity, to securing and organl- 
zuig tlie new colony. Tho mnumerable battencs 
were immediately ormod, and three thousand 
men were left m defence of the place All the 
Tnrkish prisoners found in tho galleys were set 
at liberty, treated with tho greatest lundness, 
and scattered through the fleet, that their fnend 
ship might bo won, and that they might exert 
a moral influence in favour of the French upon 
the Mahometan population of the East. With 
ns much facihty ns if he had devoted a long hfe 
to the practical duties of a statesman, Napoleon 
arranged tho municipal sjstem of tho island, 
and haling accomplished all this in less thin a' 
week, be again weighed anchor and directed his 
course tow ards Egj pt. Many of tho Knights of 
Malta followed the victorious general, and with 
^ profound homage accepted nppomtmcnts m his 
army 

The whole French squadron, honrly nntici 
patmg collision with tho ]£nglish fleet, were eicr 
ready for hutlo Though Napoleon did not 
turn from his great object to seek tbe Enghsb, 
he fell no apprehension in view of ,mectiDg'tlie 
^ enemy Upon every ship of tho lino he had put 
five hundred picked men, who were doily excr- 
- ciscd in working tlie guns He had enjoined 
open the whole fleet that, m case of an cucoimter, 
eveiy ship was to haiebut ono single mm, that 
.. of dosmg immediatoly with a ship of the enemy, 
, and hoordmg her with tho utmost desperation 
Ndson, finding that the French hod Icfli their 
barhoars, cagcrlj but nnnvaihngly searched for 
them, lie wos entirely .at a loss respecting 
Iheir'dcstmaMott, and knew not in what direction 


to sail It was not yet nnown, even onboard 
tho Frendi ships, htit to n'few individuals^ 
whither the fleet was bound Gradually, how- 
over, as the vast squadron drew nearer the 
African shore, tho secret bc^n'to transpire. 
Mirth and gaiety prevailed All were watolimg 
with eagerness to* catch ajGrst glimpse ^of the 
continent of Airica. "In tho evenings, Napoleon 
assembled in the capacious cabins of, the Onent 
tho men of science and general officem, and then ' 
commenced the learned discussions of the Insti- 
tute of Egypt Ono night the two fleets wore 
withm fifteen miles of onch other, so near that 
the signal guns of Nelsor s squadron were hoard ' 
by tho French The nig it,' however, was dark 
and foggy, and tho ''two fleets passed without 
colhsioS . / - 

On tho morning of the let of July, after a 
passage of forty-two days, the low and sandy ' 
shores of Egypt, -about two tliousnnd'milesdfiom 
France, were discerned, extending 'along tho 
distant horizon as for ns the eye could reach 
As with a gentle breeze they drew nearer \he 
land, the minarets of Alexandria, the Needle of 
Cleopatra, and Pompeys Pillar, rose above the 
sand hills, exciting m the mmds of tho cnthosi- 
nstic French tho "most romantic dreams of 
Oriental grandeur The fleet approached a hay 
at a little distance from the harbour of Alexan- 
dria, and dropped anchor about three miles 
from the shore But two days before. Nelson 
had visited that very spot in quest of tho French 
and, not finding tlicm there, had. sailed for the 
mouth of thc'Hcllespont. — 

Tbe cveuing had now arrived, and tho breeze 
had increased to almost n gale Notwithstanding 
tho peril of disembarkation in snob a surf, Na- 
poleon decided that not a moment was to be 
lost. Tho landing immediatoly eommenced, and 
was continued with the utmost expedition ' 
through the whole night Many boats were - 
sw amped, and some lives lost, but, umntimidatcd 
by such disasters, tho landing was continued with 
unabated zeal Tbe transfer of tbe horses from 
the ships to tho shoro presented a very curions 
spectacle They were hoisted ont of tho ships ' 
and lowered into the sea with simply a halter 
about'thcir necks, where they swam m great- 
nnmhcrs'around the vessels, not knowing which 
way to go Six were caught by thoir linltoM, 
and towed towards tho shoro The resti by 
instinct, followed them As otlier hoises were 
lowered into tbe sea from all the ships ^oy 
joined tho column hastening towards the’ land, 
and thus -soon _thero was a dense ond wide 
column of swimming horses, oxtendmg from the 
ships to tho bcadi As fast ns they reached tlie 
shore, they were caught, saddled, and dehvered 
to their ridtrs Towards morning tho wmd 
abated, and, before tbe blazing sun rose over tlio 
sands of the desert, a proud army of cavalry 
mfimtry, and arhllery was marshalled upon tne 
dreary waste, 'awaiting the Commands of iti 
general 

In tho midst of the disembarkation, a soH 
appeared m the distant' horizon. It was 
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" posed to bo aa'lSnglidi abip. “ Ob, Fottano P’ 
exclaimed 'Napoleon, “dost thon forsako me 
now ? I nsk of tliee bnt a sliott respite ” The 
itrango sail -proved 1» be a French frigate rc- 
joiaing the fleet -While the disembarkation 
vras still going on, Napoleon advanced with 
three ^onsnnd men, whom he had ' hastily 
formed in battle array upon the beach, to Alex- 
andria, which was at but a few miles' distance, 
that lib might sarprise the place before the 
'Turks had time to prepare for a defence. No 
man ever better understood the value of time 
-His remarkable saying to the pupils of a school 
which he once visited, i‘ My young ft tends, every 
finw of time is a chttnee of^ misfortune for future 
li/e," formed the nile of his own conduct. 

Just' before disembarking, _Napoleon had 
- i'Sucd tlie following proclamation to his troops 
Soldiers t'j oh are about to, ondertuke a con- 
quest fraught with incalculable effects upon the 
commerce and civilization of the world Yon 
■ will inflict upon -Enghnd the most grievous 
stroke she an sustain before receiving her| 
'death-blow. The people with whom no are 
about to live arc Mahometans Their first 
ait'ole of faith is,.; There is but one Cod, and 
Afahomet is Ins prophet.-' Contradict them 
not- Treat them as you have treated the 
Italians and the Jews Show the same regard 
to UiLir muftis and imanms ns you have shown 
'to the jiisliops and rabbis Manifest for the cere- 
monies of the Koran the same respect jou have 
shown to the convents and the synagogues, to 
the religion of Moses and that of Jesus Christ. 
All religions were protected by the legions of 
Home You will find here customs greatly at 
.-variance with those of Europe Accustom yonr- 
^Ivcs to respect them. Women are not treated 
here as with ns", but' m every country he who 
violates is a' monster. Pillage enriches only a 
few, while it dishononrS^ an army, destroys its 
resources, and makes enemies of those whom it 
IS the interest of all to attach ns friends ” , 


- , CHAPTER XI. - 

TllO VIARCn'TO CAIRO - 

ScnUmCnls of the Turhs towards Napoleon— I’roclnnia- 
tion to tlio Fgyptians— Napoleon's views ot religion — 
Lahours lo - Alexandria— Order to Drue>s— Mnrcb* 
across' tho desert— Mameluko horsciucn— Joy of the 
army on seeing the NllC^Rt pulse of thc-Mameluhcs 
—Arab sheik— Cairo— Cbatgo -of ttourad Bey — Cn- 
traiop into Cairo— Love of tho Ltiyptians— SatUo of 
tte Kilf^Touchlng letter to Madame Btucj s. - 

Tub firet grey of the morning hnd^not yet 
dawned 'vvhep mpolcon, at” the bo-ul of his 
enthuEinsUo columns,' marched npon tho ci^ 
which bore the -name and which had witnessed 
the achievements of Alexander It w as his aim, 
by the fearlessness aiid iinpctnosity of bis flrst 
assault, to impress' tho Tnrks'vvith tho idea of the 
invincibihty of the French Tho Mamelukes, 
'hastily collected upon the ramparts of tho city, 
.'received the toe \ath discharges of musketry 
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and artillery, and with shouts of defiance The 
French, aided by their ladders, poured over the 
walls hke an mnndation, sweeping eveiythmg 
before them The conflict was shorty and die 
tncolourcd flag waved triumphantly over the 
city of Alexandria. The iWkish prisoners 
from Malta, who had become fascinated by the 
magnihccnce of Napoleon, as nil were fascinated 
who approached that extraordinary man, dis- 
persed themselves through the city, and exerted 
a powerful influence in securing the finendsbip ol 
tho people for their invaders 

The army, imbibing the politic sentiments of 
their general, refrained from all acts of lawless 
violence, and amazed the enslaved populace by 
Hieir justice, mercy, ^ and generosity. The 
people were immediately hberated from the most 
grinding and intolerable despotism, just and 
equal laws were established , and Arab and 
Copt soon began, lost m wonder, to speak the 
praises of Napoleon He was a strange con- 
querorjor the East , liberating and blessing, net 
cnslnving and robbing, tho vanquished 'Their 
women were respected, their property was unin- 
jured, their persons protected from violence, and 
their interests m every way promoted A 
brighter day never dawned npon %ypt tlian tho 
day m which Napoleon placed his foot upon her 
EO'l Tho accomphshment of his plans, so far 
as hiiman wisdom can discern, would have been 
one of the greatest possible blessings to the 
East Again Napoleon issued one of those 
glowing' prodnmntions which are as chorac 
tenstio of lus genius as were tho battles which 
be fought ‘ — 

“ People of Egypt I You will be told by oni 
enemies that I am come to destroy yonrrehgion. 
Believe them not Tell thepitliat 1 am come to 
restore your rights, punish your usurpers, and 
revive tho tnie worship of Mahomet Tell 
them that I venerate, more than do the Mame- 
iakes, God, his prophet, atic the Koran. Tell 
them that all men are equal m the sight of God; 
that wisdom, tiflents, and virtae alone constitute 
tho difference between them And what are the 
virtues which distinguish the Mamelukes, that 
entitle them to appropnato all die enjoyments of 
life to themselves? If Eg^t is their farm, let 
them show their lease from God by which they 
hold it Is there a fine estate ? it belongs to the 
Mamelnkes Is there a bcautifnl slave, a fine 
horse, a good house? tfll belong to the Mame- 
lukes But God is just and merciful, and he 
hatlT ordained that the empire of the Mame- 
lukes shall come to an end Thrice happy those 
who shall tide vvith us , they shMl prosper in 
their fortune and thiir rank Happy they who 
shall be neutral , they n ill have tune to become 
.aeqaamted with ns,' and nill range themselves 
upon onr side Bnt woe, tlircefolJ woe tojthosa 
who.^shall arm for the -Mamelukes and light 
against us I For'them there 'Will be no hope; 
they shall perish I" 

"Yon Witlings of Paris,", wrote one of the 
oflici-ra of the army,'" will laugh outright at tho 
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Mobnnttnefian procIftinAtion ot Napoleon* Hoj 
however, is proof against oil jonr raillery, and 
the prodnmation itself has produced the most 
surprising effect. The Arabs, natural enemies 
of the Mamelukes, sent us back, as soon ns they 
had read it, thirty of onr people whom they had 
made prisoners, with an offer of their services 
against the Mamelukes *’ 

It was an interesting peenbarity in the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, that he respected all reli- 
gions as necessities of the human mind lie 
never allowed himself to speak in contemptnons 
terms eien of the grossest absurdities of religions 
fanaticism Christianity was presented to him 
only ns cxhiliitcd by the Papal Church Ho 
profocsed the most profound admiration of the 
doctrines and the moral precepts of the Gospel, 
and often expressed the wish that he could bo a 
devout believer, bnt he could not receive, ns 
from God, nil that the popes, cardinals, bishops, 
and priests claimed as divine In the spiritual 
power of the Pope he recognised on asent of 
tremendous cfliciency As such, he sincerely 
respected it, treated it with deference, and songlit 
Its alliance - He endeavoured to gain control 
over every inflncnco which could sway the 
human lienrt So of the Mahometans, he re- 
garded their religion os an element of mniestic 
power, and wished to avail himself of it 'Wlule 
the philosophers and generals around him re- 
garded all forms of religion with contempt, ho, 
influenced by a far higher philosophy, regarded 
all with veneration 

Since the Revolution, there had been no sort 
of worship in France The idea even of a God 
had been almost entirely obliterated from the 
public mind The French soldiers were more 
animals, with many noble ns well as depraved 
instincts At the command of their beloved 
ohiefinin, they were as ready to embrace a reli- 
gion ns to storm a battery Napoleon was 
necuBcd of hypocrisy for pursuing this course in 
Lgypt “ I never,’ said lie subsequently, " fol- 
lowed nny\of the tenets of the Mahometan reli- 
gion 1 never prayed m the mosques I never 
abstained from umo or was circnmciccd I said 
merely that wo were friends of the Mussulmans, 
and that I respected their prophet, winch was 
tniOr I respect him now” 

Napoleon remained in Aleunndriahnt sir days 
During this time lie devoted himself, with a zeal 
and energy which elicited universal admiration, 
to tho organization of equitable ]aus,the regula- 
tion of police, and the development of tho re- 
sources of the country Tho very hour of their 
establishment in tho city, artisans, and artists, 
and engineers all were busy, and tlio life and 
eutorprisc of tho West were infused into tho 
scpnhhrnl streets of Alexandria 

Preparations were immedintclv made for im- 
proi mg the Imrlionr, repairing tho fortifications 
trccllng mills establishing mnnnfnctoncs, found- 
ing fcliools exploring antiquities | and the 

r tjvernmcnt of tlio country was placed in the 
ends of the prominent inhahiUmts who were 
'ntyercsted to nromoto "the wise ond hnmme 


policy of Napoleon Since that day, half i 
century of degradabOM, ignorance, poverty, 
oppression, and wretdliedneas has p assed over 
Egypt ' V 

Had Napoleon succeeded in his designs, it » 
probable that Egypt would now liave been a 
mvilircd and a prosperous land, cm iched by the 
commerce ot the East and the West , witl villas 
of elegance and refinement embellishing the 
meadows and headlands' of the Nile, and 
steamers freighted with tho luxuries 'of all 
lands, ploughing her majestic wav cs The shores 
of the Red Sen, now so silent and lonely, would 
have echoed with tho hnm of happy industry, 
and fleets would have been launched from her 
forests, and thriving towns and opulent cities 
would have sprung up, where the roving Redonin 
now meets but desolation and gloom It is trno 
that in the mysterious providence of God, all 
these hopes might have been disappointed , hut 
if is certain that, while Napoleon remained in 
FgjTit, tho whole country received an impulse 
unknown for oenlunes before? and' human 
msdom cannot dense n better plan than ho 
proposed, for arousing tho enterprise, and stimn 
lating tho industry, and developing the resources 
of the land 

About thirty of the French troops fell m the 
attack upon Alexandria Napoleon, nith his 
prompt conceptions of tho sublime, caused them 
to he buried at the foot of Pomp“y’s Pillar, and j 
had Iheir names engraven upon that monuroent, 
whose renown has grown venerable through 
conntlessjigps Tho whole army assisted at the 
imposing ceremony of their interment. Efifhu- 
sinsm spread throngh tlie ranks The French 
soldiers, bewildered by tho meteor glare of glory, 
ond deeming their departed comrades now im- 
mortalized, envied their fate Never did con- 
qncror better understand than Napoleon what 
springs to touch, to rouse tho latent energies of 
human natnre 

Leaving three thon«nnd men in Alexandria, 
under the command of General Klcbor,-who had 
been wounded in the assault, Napoleon set ont, 
with tho rest of Ins arinv, to cross the desert to 
Cairo The fleet was not in n place of safety, 
and Napoleon gave emphatic orders to Admiral 
Brupjs to remove the ships, immediately alter 
landing tho army, from the Bay of Abonkir, 
where it was anchored, into the harbour of 
Alexandria, or, if tho large ships could not 
enter that port, to proceed, without any delay, 
to tho island of Corfu The neglect, on the 
part of tho Admiral, promptly to execute these ' 
orders, upon which Napoleon had placed great 
stress, led to a disaster which proved fatal to the 
expedition 

Napoleon despatched a large flotilla Indcn 
with jiTovis’ons, “irtillery, nmmiimhon, ann bag- 
gage, to sail along the shore oT tho hicditsr- 
rnnean to tho western lirancb of tho Nile, callol 
the Rosetta mouth, and ascend tho nver to s 
point where the army, liaving marched across 
the desert, would meet it The flotilla and the 
army ivonld then keep company, ascending the 
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N9e, some fifty m3o$, a, Cairo. Tlio army bad Tbrongb all the nottra, iF thu dreary march 
ft desert of sixty miles to cross. It vras dreary not a 'word or a gcstnro escaped him which ia« 
nnd inliospitablo in the extreme. A blazing sun dicatcd the slightest embarrassment or inqu'e- 
glared fiercely dorm upon the glowing sands tndc Ono day he approached a gi up of dis* 
Not atree or a blade of gross che ered thc_eye contented officers, and said to them, m tones of 
Hot a rirafet* trickled atfoss thcIFhot aH3''san3y firmness which at once brought the a to their 
path A few wells of brackish water were senses, 

scattered along the traolJess course pursued by "^Yon are holding mutinous langtnge Be* 
the caravans, but even these the Arabs had warel It is not your being six feet high that 
filled up or poisoned.' will save you from being shot m a couple of 

- .Early on the morning of the 6th of July the hours." 

army commenced its march over the apparently In the midst of the desert, when gloom and 
boundless plain of shifting sands No living despondency had taken possession of all hearts 
creature met the eye but a few Arab horsemen, unbounded joy was excited by the appearance of 
who occasionally appeared nnd ^disappeared at a lake of crystal water but a few miles before 
the horizon, and who, concealing themselves them, with villages and palm-trees beautifully 
behind the sand lulls, immediately murdered any reflected in its clear and glassy depths The 
stragglers who wandered from the ranks, or from parched and panting troops rushed eagerly on to 
-BicknoBS or exhaustion loitered behmd. Four plunge into the delicious waves Hour after 
days of inconceivable sufienng were occupied in hour passed, nnd they approached no nearer the 

- crossing the desert The soldiers,' accustomed elysium before them Dreadful was their dis- 
to the laxarianee, beantjr, and aband'isce of the appomtatent vrhen they found that it was an 
valleys of Italy, were plunged into .tho most illusion, and that tliey were pursuing the miragt 
abject depression Even the officers found their of the dry nnd dusty desert At one time 

.firmness giving ivay, and Lannes and Murat, in Napoleon, with ono or two of his officers, wan- 
pnro3grsms_ of dcginir, dashed their hats upon dcred a little distance from the main body of hid 
the sand, and trampled them under foot. Many army A troop of Arab horsemen, concealed by 
fell nnd perished on the long and dreary route some pand-hills, watched his movements, but for 
' But the dense columns toiled on, hour after some unknown reason, wlien he was entirely in 
. hour, weary, and hungry, nnd faint, nnd thirsty, tlieir power, did not harm him Napoleon soon 
the hot sun blaring down upon their unsheltered perceived his peril, and escaped unmolested, 
heads, and the yielding smds burning their Upon his return to the troops, peacefully smiling, 
blistered feet. At the commencement of the he said, 

' enterprise, Napoleon had promised to each of liis “It is not •written on high that I am to pensh 
soldiers seven acres of land As they lookfd by tlio hands of the Ai.abs ” 
around upon this dreary nnd boundless ocean of As the army drew near the Nile, the Marne* 
sand, they spoke joculurly of his moderation in luko horsemen increased in numbers, and m the 
promising them but seven acres frequency and the recklessness of their attaoks. 

“The young rogue," said they, "might have Their appearance, nnd the impetuosity of their 
safely offered us as much ns wo cliose to take onset, was most imposing Each one was mounted 
We certamlirsliould not have abused Ins good- on a fleet Arabian steed, nnd was armed with 
nstnre.” pistol, sabre, carbine, and blunderbuss The 

Nothing can show more strikingly the singular carbine was a short ^n, which threw a small 
control which Napoleon had obtained over Ins bullet with great precision The blunderbuss 
army than the fact that, under tlicse circnm- was also n short gun, with n large bore, capable 
stances, no one murmured against him He of holding a number of balls, and of doing 
toiled along on foot at the head of the column, execution without exact aim. These fierce 
slmring tho fatigne of the most hnmblo soldiers warriors, accustomed to tho saddle almost from 
Like them, lie threw himself upon the sands at infancy, prc'ontod an array indescribably bnl- 
night, with the saiid for his pillow, and, secrcliug Imnt, as, with gay turbans, and waving plumes, 
HO luxuries for himself, he ate the coarse beans and gaudy banners, nnd gold spangled robes, in 
winch afforded the only food for the army He meteoric splendour, with the swiftness of the 
was ever the last to fold his donk around him wind, they burst from behind the sand hills 
for the night, and tlio first to spring from tho Charging hke tlin rush of a tornado, they rent 
grinnd in the morning The soldiers bitterly the air with theii hideous yells, and discharged 
cuTaed tlie government who had sent them to tbdr carbines while in full career, and bolted, 
that land of barrenness and desolation Seeing wheeled, and retreated with a prowsion and 
the' men of science stopping to examine the celerity which amazed even the most acoom- 
antiqnities, they accused them of being the plislicd horsemen of the army of Italy. 
aotUors of the expedition, and revengea them- The estended sandy plains were exactly 
selves with witticisms But no one uttered a adapted to the manoeuvres of these flying herds, 
word against Napoleon His^rcsence overawed The least motioiA or the slightest breath of wind 
- 1^' He seemed to be insensible to hunger, raised a cloud of dust, blinding, choking, and 

- or fatigue It was observed that, while smothering the French, but apparently present- 

ed others were drenched ■wi*h porspimtiou not a ing no annoynnoa cither to the Arab rder-or to 
stop of moistnre oozed from his brow. ^ his horse. If e weary straggler loitered a far 
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steps behind the toiling coinmn, or if any soldiers 
Tentnred to leaie the ninlu in pursnit of the 
- ilamelukes in their bold attacks, certain and 
instant death srns cnconntored A wlJ troop, 
enveloped )n clouds of dost, like spints from 
another world, dashed npon tliom, oat down the 
adventurers with their keen Damascus blades, 
and disappeared m the desert almost before a 
mnsket could be levelled at them 
After five days of inconceivable suffering, the 
long-wished-for NUe was seen, glittering through 
the sand-hills of the desert, and bordered by a 
fringe ofthe richest luxuriance Tho scene burst 
upon die view of tlio panting soldiers like a 
vision of enchantment bhonts of joy burst from 
the ranks All discipline and order were in- 
stantly forgotten The whole army of thirly 
tbonsnnd men, with horses and camels, rashed 
fbrnard, a tumnltuons throng, and plunged, in 
the delinnm of excitement, into the waves. 
They Inxnriated, with indescribable delight, in 
^he cool and refreshing stream They rolled 
over and over in die water, shouting and frolick- 
iiig in wild joy Reckless of conseqnenccs, they 
drank and drank again, as if tlicyaievcr could 
be satiated with tho delicions beverage 
In the midst of this scone of tnrhaicnt and 
almost frcnsied exiiltntion, a cloud of dust was 
seen in the distance, the trampling of hoofs was 
heard, and n body of nearly a thousand Mamo- 
Iiiko horsemen, on fleet Arabian chargers, came 
sweeping down upon them with iicnd-like ve- 
locity, their sabres flashing in the sunlight, and 
rending die nir with their hideous yells The 
drums bent the alarm, tho trumpets sounded, 
and the veteran soldiers, drilled to tho most 
perfect mechanical precision, instantly formed in 
squares, with the artillery at the angles, to meet 
the foe In n moment the ns<innlt, liko a tornado, 
fell upon them But it was a tornado sinking n 
rock Not A hne wavered A palisado of bnst 
ling bayonets met the breasts of tho horses, and 
they recoiled from the shock A volcamc burst 
of fire, from artillery and musketry, rolled 
hundreds of steeds and riders togctlier in the 
dust. The survivors, wheeling diair unchecked 
chargers, disnpp''arcd willi the same meteoric 
rapidity with which they had approached 

The flotilla now appeared in sight, having 
amved at the destined spot at tho precise hour 
designated by Napoleon This was not accident. 
It WAS the resnlt of that wonderfnl power of 
mind and extent of information which Iina en- 
abled Napoleon perfectly to nndcrstnnd tho 
difficiiltieB of tho two routes, and to give his 
orders m such a way that they could bo end 
would ho obeyed It was remarked by Napo- 
leon's generals that, during a week’s residence 
in Egypt, ho ncqtnred apparently as perfect an 
acqniiintanco nth the country as if it bad been 
hiB native land 

Tho whole moral aspect of the army was now 
changed with tho change in tho aspect of the 
country 'The versatile troops forgot their Eof. 
ferings, and, rtjwcmg m abundance, danced and 
sang beneath mo refreshing shade of ^cnmcLCs 


and palm-trees. The fields were waving w’th' 
Inxuriant harvests ^Pigeons wero^ abundant. 
The most dchcions water-melons were brought 
to the camp in mexlinustible prornsion ; bat tho 
villages wero poor and "squalid, and the houses 
mere hovels of mud The execrations In which 
the soldiers had indulged in tho desert now gave 
place to jokes and glee Eor seven days'they 
marched resolutely forword along tho banks of 
the Nile, ndmirmg the fertih'r ot the country, 
and despising the poverty and legradatioh of the 
inhabitants They 'declared ' that there was 
no such place as Cairo, Jint that the' " Little 
Corporal” had suffered himself to he transportod, 
hie a good tog, to that miserable land, in sonre u 
of a city even more nnsubstanlial than the 
mirage of the desert.' 

On tho march, Napoleon stopped at the honse 
of on Arab sheik The interior presented a 
revolting sceno of squahdncss and ittiseiy The 
piopnetoT was, howevor, reported to bo rich 
Napoleon treated the old man with great kind-1 
ness, and asked, through an intcrpretiw, why ho 
hied in such utter destitution of nil the comforts, 
of life, assuring him that on unreserved answer 
should expose him to no inconvchienco; He 
replied, “ Some y cars ago I repaired and. fur- 
nished my dwelling Information of this was 
carried to Cairo, and having been thus proved to 
bo wealthy, a largo sum of moncy'-was de- 
manded from me by the Mamelukes, and tho 
bastinado was mflicted until 1 paid it. Look at 
my feet, which bear witness to whnt 1 endured 
From that time I have reduced myself to the 
barest necessaries, nnd_no longer seek to zepnic 
anything ” The poor old man was lamed for 
life, in consequence of the^mutilation which his 
feet received from the lemblo infliction -Such 
was tho tyranny of the Mamelukes The 
Egyptians, in abject slavery to their proud 
oppressors, were compelled to surrender their 
wiies, their children, and even their own per- 
sons, to tlie absointe will pIT tlio depots who 
ruled them 

Numerons bands of Mnmcluko horsemen, the 
most formidablo body of cavalry in the^ world, 
were contmnnlly hovering ahont the' army, 
watching for points of exposure, and' it was 
necessary to be constantly prepared for an ntcack.^ 
Nothing could have been more effective than the_ 
disposition winch Napoleon made of bis troops to' 
meet this novel mode of warfnro He formed hii 
army into fii c squares The sides of each square 
were composed of ranks six men deep The 
artillery was placed at the angles Witlun the 
square were grenadier compomes m platoons to 
support tho points of attack Tho generals, the 
Bcicntiflc corps, and tlie baggngo wero in the' 
centre These squares wero moving mosses 
When on tho march, all faced in one' direction, 
tho two sides marching m flank When charged, 
they immediately halted, and fhinted on every 
aide — the outermost rank kneeling, that those 
behind might shoot over their heads, tho whole 
body thus presenting a living fortress of bnstl og 
bayonets. 
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"When they ■were to carry a position, the three 
fiont ranks -vrere to detach themsclrcsiiom Uie 
square, and to form.n column of attack The 
other three ranks "were to remain in the rear, 
-Still forming the squire, ready to rafly the 
column These flaming citidels of Are set at 
_ defiance all the power of the Anb horsemen 
The attacks of the enemy soon bccime a snbjcct 
_6f^mernment to the soldiers "The scientific 
men, or savans, ns they were caUed, had been 
'supplied ^th asses to transport their persons 
tuid phiolsoplucol appintus As soon as the 
body of Mamelulres was seen -in the distance,' 
the order was given, with military precisionp 
'^Form squarSf- tavans and asses vi the centre.^' 
This order was echoed -from rank to rank 
with peals of laughter The soldiers amused 
themselves with calling the, asses demt-saians. 
Thou^ the soldiers thus enjoyed their jokes, 
' they cherished the highest respect for many of 
these savous, whom scenes of battle had m im> 
Tested the utmost intrepidity After a mircli of 
, seven days, during which time tliey had many 
bloody skirmishes with the enemy, the army 
spproaclied Cairo 

Monrad Bey had there assembled the greater 
part of his Mamelukes, nearly ten thousand m 
numbiw, for a.deoisivo battle These proud and 
po^rftd horsemen were supported bj twentj'- 
four thousand ibot-soldiers, strongly intrenched 
Cairo is on tho eastern bank of the Hilc Hn~ 
poleon was marching along the western shore 
On the rooming of the 21st of July, Napoleon, 
^conscions that he was nearbho city, set lus army 

mohon before the break of day Just as the 
sun was rising in those cloudless skies, the sol- 
diers beheld the lofty mmarots of tlie city upon 
dien left, gilded by its rays, and upoiutlie right, 
upon the borders of the desert, the gigantic 
pyramids nsmg hko-mountams upon an appa- 
rently boimdless plam ' 

The -'whole army - instinctively halted, and 
gazed, awe-stricken, upon those monuments of 
antiquity. The face of Napoleon beamed with 
enthusiasm “Soldiers,'' -he exclaimed as ho 
rode along tlie ranks, “from those summits forty 
’ centtries contemplate your octions '' The ardour 
of the soldiers was aroused to tho highest pitch 
Animated by the clangour of martial bands and 
the^ gl&m m flaunting banners, they advanced 
. with impetuous steps to meet their foes Tho 
whole plain before them, at -tho base of the 
pyramids, was fiUed with armed men The ght- 
tenng weapons often thousand horsemen, m tho 
utmost ^lendour of barbaric chivalry, brilhant 
with plumes aud arms of burnished steel and 
gold, presented an array inconceivably imposing 
Undismayed, the French troops, marshalled in 
five invincible squares, pressed on There was 
00 other alternative Napoleon must march upon 
those intremihmeuts, behind which twenty-four 
thousand men were stationed, with powerful 
artillery and musketry to sweep his ranks, and a 
ftnmdalile -body of ten thousand horsemen, on 
■ fiect and powerful Arabtm steeds, awaiting the 
_ easet, and ready to seize zpoii'the, shghtest ,m- , 


dications of confusion to plunge, with tne foxy 
which fatalism can mspire, upon his hleedmg and 
mangled squares 

It mnst have been with Napoleon a moment of 
intense anxiety. Bnt as he sat upon his horse, in 
the centre of one of the squares, and carefnlly ex- 
amined, with his telescope, the disposition of the 
enemy, no on'e conld di&com the least trace of nn 
e^incEB His gaze was long and intense. The 
keenness of his scrutmy detected fiiat the enemy's 
guns were not mounted upon ca riages, and that 
they conld not, therelbre, be turned from the direc- 
tion m which ^ey were placed No other officer, 
though many of them had equally .good glasses, 

> made this important discovery He immediately, 
by a lateral movement, guided lus army to t£e 
light, towards tlie pyramids, that his squires 
might he out of the range of the guns, and tliathe 
might attack tho enemy m flunk The moment 
MoumdBey perceived this evolution, he divined 
Its object, and, with great military sagacity, re- 
solved instantly to diargo 

“ You shall now see ns,” said the prond Bey, 
“cut np those dogs like gourds 1” 

It u as, indeed, a fearful spectacle Ten thou- 
sand horsemen, magnificently dressed, w itli the 
fleetest steeds in the world, urging tlieir horses, 
with bloody 'spurs, to the mo«t impetuous and 
furious onset, rendihg tho heavens with their cries, 
and causing the very earth to tremble beneath 
flie thunder of iron feet, came down upon the 
adamantine host Nothing was over seen m war 
more fnnons than this charge Ten tliousand 
horsemen form an enormous moss Those longest 
mured to danger felt that it was an awful mo- 
ment It seemed impossible to resist such a 
living avalanche The most profound silence 
reigned throngh the ranks, interrupted onh by 
the word of command. The nerves of excitement 
being roused to the utmost tension, every order 
was executed with most marvellous rapidity and 
precision The soldiers held their breath, and, 
with bnstling bayonets, stood shoulder to shoulder 
to rcceiie the shock 

Tho moment the Mamelukes amVed within 
gunshot, the artillery at tlie angles ploughed 
their ranks, and platoons of musketry, volley 
after volley, in umiiternipted discharge, swept 
into their ffices n pitiless tempest of destruction 
Horses and riders, struck by the balls, rolled 
over each other by hundreds on the sand They 
were trampled and crushed by the iron hoofs of 
the thousands of frantic steeds, enveloped in dust 
and smoko, composing the vast and impetnons 
squadrons But tho squares stood as firm as the 
pyramids at whose hose they fought Not one was 
broken, not one wavered The daring Mame- 
lukes, m tho frenzy of their rage and disappoint- 
ment, threw awnj tLeir Uvea with tne utmost 
iccklessncss They wheeled their horses round, 
und reined them hace upon the ranks, that they 
might luck their way into those temblo fortresses 
of hving men Rendered furious by their mability 
to break the ranks, they hurled tlieir pistols and 
carbmes at tlie heads of the French The womided 
crawled nlongthe ground, and with their su''iitexv 
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ont at tke legs of their indomitable foes They 
displayed superhuman bravery — ^the only virtue 
irhioh the Mamelukes possessed 

But an ineessant and merciless lire from 
Napoleon's well-tnuned battalions continually 
thmned their ranks, and nt last the Mamemkes, 
m the vrildest disorder, broke and fled The 
infantry in the intrenehed comp, \ritnessmg the 
utter discomfiture of the mounted troops, vrhom 
they had considered invincible, and seeing such 
incessant and voleamc sheets of flame bnrstmg 
from the impenetrable sonares, caught the panic, 
'Bnd jomed the flight. Napoleon now, in his turn, 
" charged with the utmost ipopetuosity A scone 
of indescribable confusion and horror ensued 
The extended plain was crowded with fugitives 
— ^footmen and horsemen, bewildered with terror, 
seeking escape from their terrible foes Thou- 
sands piungcd mto the nver, and endeavoured to 
escape by swimming to the opposite shore But 
a shower of bullets, like hailstones, fell upon 
them, and the wa\es of the Nile were crimsoned 
with their blood Others sought the desert, n 
wild and rabble rout 

Tlie victors, with their accustomed celerity, 
pursued, pitilessly pounng into the dense masses 
of their flying foes the most terrible discharges 
of artillery and musketry The rout was com- 
plete — the carnage awful The sun had hardly 
reached the meridian before the whole embattled 
host had disappeared, and the plain, as far ns the 
eye could extend, was strewn with the dying 
and the dead The camp, with all its Oricntm 
weoltli, fell into the hands of the victors, and the 
soldiers enriched themselves with its profusion of 
splendid shawls, ma^ificcnt weapons, Arabian 
horses, and purses filled with gold The Mame- 
lukes were accustomed to hmsh great wealth in 
the decoration of'thcir persons, and to carry with 
them large sums of money The gold and the 
trappings found upon the body of each Mameluke 
> were worth from six thousand to ten thousand 
francs Besides those who were slam upon the 
field, more than a thousand of these formidable 
horsemen were drowned in the Nile. For many 
days the soldiers eraploj cd themselves in fishing 
up the rich booty, and the French camp was 
filled with abunmmcc This most sanguinary 
battle cost the French scarcely one hundred men 
in killed and wounded. More than ten thousand 
of the enemy perished Napoleon gazed with 
admiration upon the braxety which tlicso proud 
horsemen displayed "Could I have united the 
Mameluke horse to the French infantry,’’ said 
he, “I should hnxo reckoned mysdf master of 
the world ’’ 

After tlic battle, Napoleon, now the undis 
pnted conqueror of Egjpt, quartered himself tor 
the night in the country palace of Mom-ad Bey 
The apartments of this voluptuous abode were 
embellished witli nil tho npourtcnanccs of 
Oriented luxury. Tho officers were struck with 
sniprioo in viewing the mnltitudo oi cushions 
and ^vnuS covered with the finest damasks and 
J Illk^ and ornamented wrth golden fhnge 
- Egypt was beggared to minister to the sensual 
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indulgence of these haughty dosnota. AInch''ol 
tho night was passed in exploring this sm^lor 
mansion The garden was extensive and ex- 
ccedinglv magmfacent. Innumerable vines were 
laden with tho nehest grapes The vinlnge was 
soon gathered by tlic thousands ol tolcaers who 
filled tho alleys and loitered m tlie arbonrs. 
Pots of preserves, of confectionery, and of sweet- 
mliats of every kind, were devoured by on army: 
of mouths The thousands of littlo elegancies 
which Europe, Asia, and Africa had contributed 
to minister to tho voluptnons splendours'of tho 
regal mansion, wore speedily transferred to tho 
knapsacks of the soldiers ~ , 

The “ Battle of the Pyramids,” as Napoleon 
characteristically designated il^ sent a thrill of 
terror, far and wide, into tho interior of Asia 
and Africa These proud, mcrcil><°s, licentious' 
oppressors were execrated by the timid Egyp- 
tians, blit they were deemed inviroblc In an 
hour they had vanished, like the mist, before 
the genius of Napoleon ^ 

Tim caravans which came to Cairo circulated 
through the vast regions of the interior, with all 
the embellishments of Oriental exaggeration, 
glowing accounts of the destruction of those 
tcmble squadrons wLicli bad so long tyrannized 
over Egypt, and the fam6 of w'hose military 
prowess bad caused the most distant tnbes to 
tiemble The name of Napoleon became sud- ' 
dculy as renowned in Asia and Africa as it had 
previously become in Europe But twenty-one 
days had elapsed since he placed his foot upon 
the sands at Alexandria, and now he was sove-, 
reign of Egypt. The Egyptians also welcomed 
him as a friend and a hberator The sheets of ' 
flame winch incessantly hurst from the French 
ranks so deeply impressed tlieir imaginations, 
tliat they gave to Napoleon tho Oriental appella- 
tion of Sultan Kebir, or King of Fire ^ - 

Tlio wives of the Mamelukes had all remained 
in Cairo Napoleon treated them with the 
utmost consiucration Ho sent Eugene to the 
wife of Mourad Bey, to assure litr of Ins pro- 
toction He preserved all her property for her, 
and granted her several reeucsts which she 
made to him Thus he endeavoured ns far ns 
possible, to mitigate the inevitable safTenngs of 
war Tho lady was so grateful for these atten- 
tion* that slio entertained Eugene with all 
possible honours, and nresented liini, upon his 
deparfure, with a valuable diamond ring 
Cairo contained three liundrcd thousand in- ^ 
habitants Its population was degraded, in- ' 
human, and ftronons The capital was in'o 
state of tcmble agitation, for the path of Ori- 
ental conquerors is ever marked with brutality, 
flames, and Vood Napoleon immediately de- 
spatched a detachment of Ins army into tho city 
to restore tranquillity, and to protect persons 
and proportj from tho fury of tho populace 
Iho next daj but one wi*h great pomp'an*' ^ 
splendour at tbo bead of bis victorious army, li? 
entered Cairo, and took possession of tbo palact 
of Mourad Bey With exfraord nary intclligo’-te 
sud activity, be immediately consecrated Ml liu 
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wcrgies to promote tlie Ligliest interests of the Silver goblets smd services of plate were mann- 
tountiy he liud conquered. _ factured. AFrenchandArabicpnnting-presswos 

Notldng escaped hts observation He directed set at work Inconceivable activity was infused 
his attention to the mosques, the harems, the into every branch of industry Tho genius of Ka- 
condition of the women, the ciiil and religious poleon, never weary, inspired all and gtudcdiilL 
institutions, the state of agricnltnro, the arts and It was indeed a bright day winch, after cen- 
Ecienccs — to everything which could infiuciice turies of inaction and gloom, had thus sudde^y 
the elevation and prospenty of the country Ho dawned upon route was aurvo^cd, 

visited the most mfluential of tho Arab inhabi* and tho expense cstunated of two Ehip>canal% 
tante, asmred, them of his friendship, of his re one connecting tho waters of the Red Sea with 
spcct for their religion, of his detcnnmation to the Nile at Cairo , the other uniting tlio Red Sea 
protect their rights, and of his earnest desire to with tho Mediterranean, across the Isthmus of 
restore to Egypt its pristine ^ory Ho dis- Suez Twenty-fivo millions of francs and two 
claimed all sovereignty over Egypt^ but or- yearsoflibour would have executed both of these 
ganized a goternment to be admiiustcred by the magnificent enterprises, and would have caused a 
people themselves. He succeeded perfectly in' new era to have dawned upon three continents, 
winning their conddcnco and admit ahon He It is impossible not to deplore those events which 
immediately cstabh»hcd a Congress, composed of have thus consigned anew these fertile regions to 
the most distinguished citizens of Cairo, for tho beggary and to barbarism The accomplish- 
creahon of laws and the administration of mentof these majestic plans might have tmns- 
jiistice, and established similar assemblies m all ferred to the Nilo and tho Euplirates those 
the provinces, which were to send deputies to energies now so transplendent upon tho hanks of 
the General Congress at Cairo. He organized ^e Mississippi and tlio Ohio “ It is mcrcdiblc,” 
the celebrated Institute of Egypt, to diffuse says Talley rand, “how much Napoleon was able 
among the people the light and the sciences of to achieve. He could effect more than any man 
Europe Some of tho members were employed —yes, more than any four men whom I have 
m making an accurate dcscnption and a perfect ever known His genius was inconceivable, 
map of Egypt, others wore to study the produc- Nothing could exceed his energy, liis imagina- 
tions of the country, that its resources might be tion, his spirit, liis capacity for work, his case of 
energetically and economically developed, others accomplishment He was clearly the most cx- 
were to explore the rums, thus to shed nevv light traordmary man that I ever saw, and 1 believe 
upon history, others were to study the social tho most extraordmary man that has lived incur 
condition of the mhahitauts, and proper plans age, or for many ages " All the energies of Na- 
for the promotion of their welfare, by the means poleon’s soul were engrossed by tlioso enterprises 
of manufactures, canals, roads, mills, works upom air grandeur and utility Dissipation could present 
the Nile, and improvements m agncnlture no aspect to allure him “ 1 have no passion," 

Among the various questions proposed to the said he, “ for women or gaming I am entirely 
Institute by Napoleon, the following may he a political being " 

mentioned ns illustrativo of his enlarged designs. The Arabs were lost in astonishment that a 
Ascertam the best construction for wind and conqueror, who wielded thunderbolt, could bo 
water-mills, find a substitute for tho hop, which so dismtcrcsted and merciful Such gcncro^ty 
does not grow in Egypt, for the making of beer, and self-demal were never before heard of m the 
select ates adapted to the cultivation of tho East. They could m no way account for it, 
vine, seek tho best means of procuring water Their females were protected from insult, their 
lor the citadel of Cairo, select spots for wells m persons and property were saved Thirty tliou- 
diffcrcnt parts of the desert , inquire into the sand Europeans were toihng for the comfort and 
means of clarifying and cooling the waters of improvement of tho Egyptians They called 
the Nile, devise some useful application of the Napoleon the worthy sou of tho prophet, the 
rubbish with which the city of Cairo, and all ihvountc of Allah They even introduced his 
tho ’ancient towns of Egypt, are encumbered, praises into tbcir Litany, and chanted m the 
find materials for tho manufacture of gunpowder mosques, " Who is ho that hath saved the 
It IS almost incrcdiblo that the Egy'ptians were favourite of Victory from the dangers of tho^sca, 
not acquainted with windmills, wheelbarrows, or and from the rage of his enemies ? IVho is he 
even handsaws, until they' were introduced by that bath led tlio bravo men of the West safe and 
Napoleon Engmeers, draughtsmen, nnd men unbanned to the bonks of tho Nilo? ItisAIIabf 
of science immediately dispersed themselves the great Allah* Tho Mamelukes put their 
throughout all the provinces of Egypt Flour, trust lu horses , they draw forth their iii'hatry 
fis fins as could be obtained in Fans, 'was ground in battle array, but the favounte of'iictory 
in nulls at Alexandna, Rosetta, Danuetta, and hath destroyed the footmen and the liorscmcn 
Cairo By the erection of.puhho ovens, bread of the Mamelukes As the vapours which rise 
bewme ahundantT Hospitals were estabhshed, m tho mormug arc scattered by the rays cf the 
'^lUi a bed for each patient Saltpetre and gun- sun, so hath the army of the Mamelukes heen 
f/owder nulls were erected A founefry was con- scattered by the brave men of Uio West , fcr the 
^neted with reverberating furnaces. Large brave men of the West are ns tiio oppic of the 
wops were built for looksmiths, armourers, eye to the great Allah." 

, Cartwrights, csrpsnten, and ropem&ken. Napoleon, to ingrutiateUimtelf with thtpeoplt. 
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and to beoomo better acquainted wth , their cho- 
meter, attended theur religious ivorsliip and all 
their national festivals ^ongh ho left the 
administration of justice in tno hands of the 
sheiks, ho enjomed and enforced scrupulous un- 
partiohty m their decisions The robbers of the 
desert, who for centuries had devastated the 
frontier with impunity, ho repulsed with a 
vigorous hand, and under his energetic sway life 
and property "became ns safe in Egypt ns in 
England ot lu Franco Tho French soldiers be- 
came very popular with tho native Egyptians, 
and might bo seen in the houses, socially smoking 
their pipes with the inhabitants, assisting them 
m their domestic labours, and playing with their 
children 

One day Napoleon, in his palace, was giving 
audience -to a numerous nssemhlngo -of sheiks 
and other distinguished men. Information uas 
brought to him that some robbers from the 
desert had slam a poor friebdloss peasant and 
earned off his flocks 

“Take three hundred horsemen and two 
hundred camels,” said Napoleon immediatdy, 
to an oiBcer of his staff, “and pursue these 
robbers untti they are captured, and tho outrage 
IS aicnged ” 

“AVas the poor wretch your cousin,” exdaimcd 
one of the slieiks contemptuously, ,*< that you 
are in such a lago at his death ?” 

“ Ho was more,” rephed NapoloOn sublimely , 
he was one whose safety Provideuce had in- 
trusted to my care " 

"AVonderfulP' rejoined the sheik, “you speak 
_ hko one inspired of tho Almighty " 

More than one assossinwas despatched by tho 
Tnrtoh authorities to murder Napoleon, but 
the Egyptians, with filial love, watched over 
nun, gavo him timely notice of the design, and 
etfcctually aided him in defeating it. 

In tho midst of this extraordinary prosperity, 
a roierse, sudden, tcmble, and irreparable, be- 
fell the pencil army Admiral Brueys, devotedly 
attoehed to Napoleon, and anxious to asoertam 
that ho Lad obtained a foothold m tho country 
oeforo lowing him to his fato, delay ed with- 
- arawing his fleet, as Napoleon had espresslv 
enjoined, from the Bay of Aboukir, to place it in 
a position of safety Tho second day after enter 
mg Cair^ Napoleon received despatches from 
Adniiral Brueys, by which ho learned that the 
squadron was m tho Boy of Ahoulur, exposed to 
the nltacks of the onemj He was amazed at 
the intelligence, and immediately despatched a 
messenger, to proceed with tho utmost haste, 
and inform tho admiral of his great disapprobn- 
tioh, and to warn him to take the fleet, without 
an hours delay, cither into tho harbour of 
^cxa^rla, where it would be safe, oi to make 
iwLoTfu. Tho messenger was assassinated on 
the way by a party of Arabs Ho could not, 
however, have reached Ahonkir before the dc^ 
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strection of the fleet In tho meantime, Lord 
Nelson learned that the French had landed m 


^ Aicavil iiuu jRnasa m 

^gypt He immediately turned in that direc- 
tion to seek their eqi adron. 


At BIX o’clock in the c’ening of tho first ol 
August, but ten days after the battle of the 
Pyramids, the British fleet majestically entered 
the Bay of Ahoukir, and ofesed upon their 
victims The French squadron, consisting of 
thutcen ships of the line and four frigates, was 
anchored in a semicurde, in a line corresponding 
with the enrve of tho shore " The plan of-atfack 
adopted by Nelson possessed tlie simphcity and . 
onginnhty of gonins, and from tho first moment 
victory was almost certain ' As soon ns Nelson 
perceived tho situation of the French fleet, he 
resolved to double; with his whole force, on balf of 
that of his enemy, pursuing the same system of 
tactics by_ sea which Napoleon hJid found so 
successful on land Ho ordered his fleet to take" 
its station half on the outer and half on the 
inner side of one end of the French line Thus 
each French ship was placed between the fire" 
of two of those of the Enghsli. The remainder , 
of the French fleet, being at anchor to the Jee- - 
Ward, coiild not easily advance to tho relief ctl 
their doomed friends 

Admiral Brueys supposed that he was anchored 
so near the shore that the English could not pass- 
inside of his lino , but Nelson promptly decided 
that where there was xoom for the enemy to 
swing, there must be room for Ihs ships to Boat. 
“If we succeed, wlint will tho world say?" ex* 
claimed one of Nelson’s captnms with transport, 
as ho was made acquainted with tho plan of 
attack “ There is no jf in the case," Nelson 
replied, “ that wc shall succeed is certain AVho 
may lu o to tell tho story is a very- different 
question ’’ - 

The French fought with the energy of despair' 
For fifteen hours tho unequal contest lasted. 
Dark night came on The 'Bay of Abonkir ' ' 
resembled ono wido flaming volcano, enveloped 
in tho densest folds of sulphureqns smoko The 
ocean never witnessed a conflict more sanguinary 
and dreadful About eleven o'clock tho Orient 
took fire The sm'oko fiom tho enormous^ 
burning mass ascended hko an immense black 
balloon, when suddenly the Ramesi flashing 
throngh them, lUiimined tho whole horizon with 
awful brilliance " At length its magaano, con- ' 
tmmng hundreds of hatrels of gunpowder, blew 
up, with an explosion so trememons as to shake 
every ship to its centre So awfully did this 
explosion rise above the incessant roar of the^ 
battle, that eimnltoncously, on both sides, the 
firing censed, and n silence as of tho grave en- 
sued But immediately the murderous conflict 
was resumed Death and .destruction, in thO 
midst of tho congenial gloom of night, held high 
carnival in the hay, Thonsnifds of Arabs lined 
the shore, gaang with ostomshment and terror 
upon the awful spectacle 'WiEhout intermission, 
that dreadful conflict continued through th* 
mght and dnnng tho morning, and nntil high 
noon of tho ensning day, when the finng 
gradually ceased, for the French fleet was de* 
strayed Four ships only escaped, and soiled for 
Malta The Enghsh ships wore too much 
|shattcrcd to attempt to pursuo tho fugitiveSi ^ 




The Battle of the Nile 
(After the picture by Pocock ) 
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Admiral 'Brneii'3 was iroundcd early in tlic 
action He would not leave llie carter-deck 
“An ndminl,” sold he, •• should die pving 
orders ” A cannon-ball struck him, and but the 
fragments of his body could be found Nelson 
was idso severely vrounded on the head. When 
carried to the cockpit, drenched in blood, ho 
nobly revised, though in imminent danger of 
bleeding to death, to have his -wounds dressed 
till the wounded seamen, who had been brought 
in hofore him, wore attended to. “I will take 
tny turn with my bravo fellows,” said ho. Fully 
believing that his -wound was mortal, he called 
for the chaplain, and requested him to deliver 
ills dying remembrance to Lady Nelson When 
the surgeon came, in duo time, to inspect Ins 
wound, it was found piatit was only superficial 
All the. transports* and small craft which had 
convoyed Napoleon’s army to Egypt were in 
the harhonr of Alexandria, safe from attack, as 
Kelson had no frigates with winch to cross tho 
bar For leagues flic shore was strewn with 
fragments of flic wreck, and with tho mangled 
bodies oi the dead The bay was also filled with 
floating corpses, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts to sink them. Tho majCstio armament, 
which hut four weeks hcfoie had sailed from 
Toulon, was thhs utterly overthrown The loss 
of the ISnglish was abontonc thousand. Of the 
French, hve thousand perished, and three 
thousand were made prisoners 
As soon ns flio conquest was completed. Nelson 
made signal for the crer, in every ship, to he 
assembled for ptajors. The stillness of the 
Sabbath instantly pervaded the whole squadron, 
while thnnksgivmgs were offered to God for tho 
signal victory So strange is flic heart of man 
England was desolating tho whole civilized 
worn with war, to compel the French people to 
jcnonnccrexmbhcanism and establish a moimrchy. 
And in tho bloody hour when tlio Bay of 
Aboukir was covered witb the liiousandB of the 
mutilated dead, whom her strong arm had 
destroyed, she, with unquestioned sincerity, 
ofltred to God the tribute of tbanUsgiviiig and 
praise , and from tho churches and tho firesides 
of England, tons of thousands of pious hearts 
breathed the fenont prayer of gratitude to God 
for tho great victory of Abonkir 
Such was the famous Uallfc ^ (/le AWe, as it 
bns since been called It was a signal conquest 
It was a magnificent inntnph of Bntisli ai-ms, 
but a victory apparently more fatal to the great 
interests of humanity was, -perhaps, never 
- pained. It was tho death-blow to reviving 
Egvpt It oxtinguishcd m midnight gloom tho 
light of civihzation and science which had just 
been cnkmdled on those dreary shores Merci- 
less oppression again tightened its iron grasp 
upon Asia and Africa, and already, as the con- 
sequence, has another half century of crime, 
cruelty, and outrage blighted that doomed land 
Napoleon at once saw that all Ins hopes were 
blasted The blow was utterly irroparablo Ho 
'wv® cut off from Enropo. Ho could receive no 
SiippUeOi Ho could not retuia Egypt -was bis 
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prison. Yet he received the news of this 
tcmblo disaster wifli imperturbable equanimity. 
Not A word or gostdro was' permitted to escape 
him which inmcated the slightest discourage- 
ment ^Vlth unabated zeal, he pursued his 
plans, and soon succeeded in causmg tho soldiers 
to forgot tho disaster He -wrote to Kleher, 
“ We must die in this country, or get out of it 
os great as tho ancients This will oblige us to 
do greater tbmgs flian we intended We muw 
hold ourselves in readiness Wo -will at least 
bequeath to Egy-pt a heritage of greatness " ' 

“ Yes 1” Klober rephed, “ we most do groat 
things, I am preparing my faculties ” 

The exultation among the crowned heads in 
Enropc, in view of this great monarclncnl 
victory, was unbounded England immediately 
created Nelson Baron of the Nile, and conferred 
a pension of two thousand jionnds a-ycar, to be 
continued to Ins tw o immediate successors The 
Grand Seignior, the Emperor of Bussia, the King 
Of Sardinia, tho King of Naples, and tho East 
India Company, mudo him magmiiccnt presents. 
Despotism upon tho Continent, which had re- 
ceived such heavy blows from Napoleon, began 
to rejoice and to revive The newly-emancipated 
people, slniffghng mto the life of liberty, were 
tlishcnrtcnod Exultant England fomed now 
combinations of banded lungs to replace flie 
Bourbons on their throne, and to crush tho spirit 
of popular liberty and equality whiob bad ob- 
tained snob n foothold in Franco All monarchi- 
cal Europe rqoiccd, all republican Europe 
mourned » 

Tho day of Aboukir was indeed a disastrous 
one to France Napoleon, with his mtimato 
fneuds, did not conceal liis conviction of tbo 
ningmtndo of tho calamity Ho .appeared oc- 
casionally, for a moment, lost m painful revcnc, 
nnd -was heard, two or three times, to exclaim, m 
mdcscnbablc tones of emotion, “Unfortunate 
Brnoys, what have you done?" But hardly an 
hour elapsed nffor ho had received the dreadful 
tidings ere ho entirely recovered his accustomed 
fortitude and presence of mind, and he soon suc- 
ceeded in allay ing flic despair of the soldiers. 
Ho saw, at n glance, all the consequences of tins 
irreparable loss, nnd it speaks woB for Ins 
heart that, m tho midst of a disappointment so 
tcrnblo, ho could have forgotten his own grief in 
writing a letter of condolence to the widow of 
bis friend A heartless man could never have 
penned so toucliing an epistle ns the following, 
addressed to Madame Brucy s, the widow of tho 
man who had been unintentionally the cause of 


“ Tho tliUngs of tilts V Ictorj sent a wove of rfnnttcr- 
ahlc cxnllaiion through all tbo aristocratic courts ot 
Europe Lady UamUton thus wntes of Its cllects upon 
the infamous Queen of Naples —“It Is not possible t« 
desenbo her transports. Sho wept, slio kissed her has 
band, her children, walked frantically about the room, 
burst mto tears again, nad again embraced every person 
near ber, exclaiming, *0 bravo Nelson 1 0 Godl bless 
and protect our bravo deliverer U Nstsont Nclsont 
■what do wo not owe jout 0 conqueror I saviour eJ 
Italy! oh thatmyknollun heart could oowtoU him pw 
snnally what we owe him '■ " 
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apparently tbe greatest calamity winch could 
have beiiulen luni 

'■ Your husband has been hilled by a cannon- 
ball ishile combating on his quarter-deck He 
died, without suffering, the death the most easy < 
and the most envied by the brave 1 feel warmly 
for your gnef The moment which separates us 
from the object which we love is temble , we 
feel isolated on the earth, we almost experience j 
the convulsions of the last agony , the faculties : 
of the sold arc annihilated , its connexion unth j 
the earth is preserved only through the medium 
of a painful dream, which disturbs everj thing 
AVe feel, m such a situation, that there is nothing 
which yet bmihi ns to life, that it were far 
bettor to die But when, after such Just and 
unavoidable throes, we press our children to our 
hearts, tears and more tender sentiments arise, 
and life becomes oearable for their sokes Yes, 
Madame I they wiU open the fountamsof yonri 
heart Yon will watch their childhood, educate 
their youth You will speak to them of their 
father, of your present grief, and of the loss 
which they and wo Hepubhc have sustamed m 
his death After having resnmed the intcicsts in 
hfo by the chord of maternal love, you will per- i 
haps feel some consolation from the friendship, 
and warm mterest which I shall ever take m the 
widow of my fhend ” 

The French soldiers, with the versatility of 
dispoaiUon which has over characterized the 
bght-hearted nation, fiiidmg all possibility of 
a return to France out off, soon regained 
their wonted gaiety, and with zeal engaged in 
all the plans of Napoleon for the improvement 
of country, which it now appeared that, for 
many years, must bo thou: homo. 


CHAPTER Xlt 

V. XUS BXIUAK bXTLmTlOM 

Oc'cmmcnt of Desalz— Ezcorslon to the Red Sco — 
Combination ogalnst Kapolcon— Insurrection inCuro 
—The Dromedary Regiment— Terrible sufTctings— El 
Arlah— Dilemma— Joj of tbo soldiers at rain— JuRa — 
Connell of AVar— Statoment of Doarrienno— >I ireb 
upon Acre— Letter to AcUmet—FlBguo— Charge upon 
tlie band of Klcber— Airlvol of Napolcan— Tempting 
offer of Sir Sj ducy Smith— The bomb sheU 

■Tuonan, after the Battle of the Pyramids, 
Napoleon was tbe undisputed master oi Egypt, 
still mndb was to be accomplislikd in pursuing 
tbo desporoto remuants of the Mamelukes, and 
in proponng to icsist the overwhelming forces 
Which It was to ho expected that England and 
Turkey irould send against him Mourad Bey 
had retreated, witli a tew thousand of his horse- 
men, into Upper Egypt Napoleon despatched 
General Desaix, with two thousand men, to 
pursue him After seierol terrible bloody 
eouflicts, Dcsaix took possession of Upper 
Egypt, as far as tbo cataraets Imbibing the 
humane aud politic sentiments of Napoleon, he 
~ becomo widely renowned aud beloscd for bis 
and hiB clemency A large party oI 
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scientific men accompanied the military division, 
exnmlmng every olgect of mterest, and takn*g 
accurate drawings of those sphinxes, obehsks, 
temples, and sepulchral, monuments which, in 
solitary grandeur, have withstood the ravages of 
four thousaud years To the present Jiour, the 
Egyptians remember with affection the' mild and 
mcrcifnl, yet cfBcicnb. government of Dcsaix 
They were noser Weary with contrastmg it svith 
the despotism of tbo Turks 
In the meantime, Napoleon, m person, made 
an expedition to Suez, to inspect the proposed 
route of a canal to connect the 'waters of tbe 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea AVith mde* 
fatigable activity of mind, he gave orders for tbe 
construction of now works to fortify tho harbour 
of Suez, and commenced the formation of an 
infant mnnnc One day', with quite a reimue, 
he made an excursion to that identical point of 
the Red Sea which, as tradition reports, the 
children of Israel crossed three thousand years 
ago The tide was out, and he passed over to 
the Asiatic shore upon extended flats Vanous 
objects of interest engrossed Ins attention until 
late in the afternoon, when ho commenced his ' 
return The twilight faded away, and darkness 
came rapidly on The party lost 'then: path, 
and, os they were wandering, bennldercd, among 
the sands, the rapidly returning tide surrounded 
them The darkness of tbo night increased, 
and tho horses floundered deeper and deeper m 
tho nsmg waves. Tho water roadiod tho girths 
of the saddles, and dashed upon the fc6t ol the 
ndors, and destruction seemed inevitable ' 

Fiom this perilous position Napoleon extn- 
ented himself by that presence of mind and 
promptness of decision which seemed never to 
fad him It was an awful hour and an awful 
scene , and yet, amid tho darkness and the rising 
waves of apparently a shoreless ocean, tho spint. 
of Napoleon was ns nndisturbcd os if he were 
reposing in slippered ease upon his sofa. Bo 
collected his escort around him in concentno 
circles, each horseman facmg outward, and 
ranged in soveral rows Ho then ordered them 
to advance, each in a straight hne IVlicn tho 
horse of the leader of ono of theso columns lost 
his foothold and began to swim, tho column 
drew back, and followed in tho direction of 
another column which had not yet lost tho firm 
ground The radii, thrown out m every dirco 
tion, wore in this v/ay successively withdrawn, 
till all were following in the direction of one 
column which had a stable footing Thus escapo 
was effected ' The horses did not reach the 
shore until midnight, when they were wading 
breast-deep in the swelling waves The tide 
rises on that part of the coast to the height of 
twcuty-two feet. “Had I perished in that 
manner, hke Pharaoh," said Napoleon, “it would 
nave furnished all the preachers in Christendom 
vriro a maguihcent text against me ’’ 

England, animated in the highest degree by 
the victory of Abonkir, now redoubled her excr- 
iUotis to concentrate all tho armies of Eurons 
|upoa tepubheau France Napoleon had 
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' ' fery solidtons tc avo»d a rupture witTi the lauding munitions of war, and by supplying able 
'Graaid Seignior at Constantmople The Mamo- mihtary engineers The Bntish government was 
lakes who had revolted'against his authority had also accumulating a vast armym India, to be 
HOtihed the pndo of the Ottoman Porto, and conveyed by transports up the Red Sea, and to 
purchased peace by pajing tnbute Napoleon fall upon the French in theur rear. England 
proposed to contmne the tnbute, that the reve- also succeeded m forming a new coahtion with 
nuw of the Turkish empire might not be dimi- Anstna, Sardmia, Naples, and other mmor Eoro- 
nished by the transfer of the sovereignty of peon states, to dnve the French out of Italy, 
Egypt from the oppresdve Momelnkes to bettor and with countless numbers to mvade the tom- 

' hmds The Sultan was not sorry to see the tory of France. Thus it would bo m vain for 
' Mamcilukcs pumsW, but he looked with much the Directory to attempt even to send succour 
jedousy upon the movements of a victonons to their absent general , and it was not doubted 
European mmy so near Ins Aroue - that Napoleon, thus assailed m divers quarters 

The destruction of the French fleet depnved by overpowermg numbers, would fall an easy 
Napoleon of his ascendancy in the Levant, and prey to his foes Thus suddenly and porten- 
— gave the preponderance to England The agents tously pen! frowned upon France from every 
of the Bntish government succeeded in rousing quarter 
' Turkey to arms, to recover a province which the Mourad Bey, animated by this prospect of the 
^ Mamelukes had wrested from her, before Napo- oierthrow of his victorious enemies, formed n 
' leon took it from the Mamelukes. Russia also, wide-spread conspu-aoy,cmbraomg all the friends 
with her bathario legions, was roused, by the of the Mame»nkes and of the Turks Every 
eloquence of England, to rush upon the French Fteuchman was doomed to death, asm one hour, 
Repnbho m this day of disaster Her troops all over the land, the conspirators, with scimitar 
crowded down from the North to idly them- ISud pomnrd, shonld fall npon their unsuspecting 
salves with the turbaned Turk for the extermi- foes In this dark day of accumulating disaster, 
nation of the French m Egypt Old enmities the genius of Napoleon blazed forth with new 
were forgotten, as Christians and Mussulmans and tenable bnlhonce. 

grasped hands in friendship, nnmmdfol of all But few troops were at the tune in Cairo, for 
other animosities m their common hatred and no apprehension of danger was chenshed, and tlio 
dread of repnblicanisni French were scattered over Egypt, engaged m 

The Rnsrian fleet crowded down from the all plans of ntihty At five o’clock on the 
Black Sea, through the Bosphorus, to the Golden moraiug of the Slst of October, Napoleon was 
Horn, where, amid the thunders of artillery, and awakened from deep by the announcement that 
the acclamations of the hundreds of thousands the city was m revolt, that mounted Bedouin 
who thronged tho streets of Constantmople, Pera, Arabs were crowdmg m at the gates, and that 
and Scutan, it was received into the embrace of several officers and many soldiers were already 
the Turkish squadron It was indeed a gorgeous assassinated He ordered an aid-de-camp im- 
,spectade, as, beneath the unclouded splendour mediately to take a number of tho Guard and 
of a September snn, this majestic armament quell the msnirection Bat a few moments 
swept tuough the beautiful scenery of the passed ere one of them returned covered with 
Hellespont, The shores of Europe and Asia, blood, and mformed bun that all the res! were 
separated by this olaskc strait, were ued with slain It was an hour of fearful peril Calmly, 
admirm^ spectators, as the crescen snd the fearlessly, mercilesriy did Napoleon encounter it 
cross, m friendly blendmg, flattered r letherin Immediately mounting his horse, accompanied 

the breeze Tbe conibmed sqnadro emerged by a body of his faithful Guard, he proceeded to 
Into the Mediterranean, to co operate with the every threatened pomt. Instantly me presence 
'victorious fleet of England, which was now the of Napoleon was felt. A. fierce storm of grapo- 
imdisputed mistress of Hie sea Behgious atd- shot, cannon-balls, and bomb-shells swept the 
mosities the most inveterate, and national nnh- streets with nnmtermitted and temble destcuc* 
. pathics the most violent, wore reconciled by tion Blood flowed m torrents The msnrgents, 
the pressure of a still stronger hostihty to those m dismay, fled to the most populous quarters of 
prmciples of popukr liberty which threatened to the city Napoleon followed them witti theit 
overthrow the despotism both of the Sultan and doom, as calm as destmy. From the wmdows 
the Czar .. ' and the roofs the insurgents fought with despera- 

Tho Grand Seignior had assembled an army tion The braidings were immediately enveloped 
of rwenty thousand men at Rhodes They n ere. in flames They fled mto the streets only to bo 
to oe conveyed by the combmed fleet to tbe hewn down with sabres and mown down with 
shores of Egypt, and were there to ofiect a gmpeshot Multitudes, bleeding and breathlesi, 

. landing under cover of its gnus Another vast with consternation, sought refuge m tbe mosques, 
army was assembled m Sync, to march down The mosques were battered down and sot on fire, 
npon the French by way of tho desert, and and tho wretched mmates perished miserably, 
attack them simultaneonsly with the forces sent The calm yet temble energy with which Napo- 
by the fleet. England and the emissaries of the leon antuhilated “the murderers of the French” 
Bonibons, with vast sums of money accumn- sent a thrill of dismay through Egypt 
feted from „ the' European monarchies, were This language of energetic action was awfpli^ 
labvdy co-opeiatmg npon the Sjaan coast, by dcqucrit. It w a* heard rvnd heeded Iteccom* 

- t 
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' plished the pn-pase for ■whidh it was Tittered men, seated back to baok, were monntti on each 
Neitlier Turk nor Aribveiitured -again to raise dromedary, and such was the strength arJ en- 
tbe dagger against Napoleon. Egjpt felt the durance of these animals, that they could thus 
spoil oF the mighty Conqlierofj and stood etiU travel ninety miles without food, water, or jest, 
'vlnlo he gathered his strength to encounter This regiment n as formed to give chase to the 
England, and Russia, and Turkey in their com- Arab robbers, who, m fiere* handitti bands, were 
bined power My soldiers,” said Napoleon, the scourge of Egypt Thi maniuders were hdd 
” are my children m terror by tlie destruction with which they- 

The hves of dhirty thousand Prenelimen were were overu helmed by these swifts avengers 
m Ins Keeping Mercy to the barbaric and m- Napoleon himself rode upon a‘ dromedary 
snrgenV Tnrks jrould have been counted ucak- The conveyance of an army of ten thousand 

• ness, and the boiies''of Napoleon and of his army men, with horsds and ort^fery, across sncli nn, 
' would soon have whitened the sands of the desert, apparently interminable waste of shllhng sand, 

iVar IS a wholesale system of hrutahty and car- was attended with mconccivahle snfienng To 
’ uage The mostjevoltmg, execrable details are allay the despair of the soldiers, Napoleon, ever 
essential to its vigorous execution, Bomb-shells calm and nnagitoted m the contemplation of unj 
cannot be throun affectionately Charges of catastrophe, however dreadful, soon dismoimtodi 
cavalry cannot he made m n meek and lowly and waded through the burning stmds by the 
spirit. Red-hot shot, falling into the beleaguered side of the soldiers, sharing the depnvations’and 
city, will not turn from the cradle of the infant, the toils of tho hnmhlest private in the ranks, 
or from the couch of the dying maiden These- Five days were occupied m traversing this fiir- 
'horriblo scenes must continue to be enacted till fom waste Water was carned^for the troops m 
' tho nations of the earth sli til loam war no more, skins At times, portions of the army, almost 
Eorly m January, Napoleon received mtelh- perishing with thust, surrendered themselves to_ 
gcnce that tho yongnard of the Syrian array, despair The presence of NapolOon, however, 
with a formidable artillery tram and vast nuh- mvanably reanimated hope and courage Tho 
tary stores, which luid been fomishcd from the soldiers wore ashamed to complain when iLcy 
" Enghsh ships, had mvaded Eg) pt, on the borders saw their youthful leader, palb and slender, and 
of Uie groat Syrian desert, and ned captured El with litalth serionsly impaired, toiling along by 

• Arish He immediately resohed to anticipate their side, shnrmg oheerfuUy oU their privations 

Ibe movements of his enemies, to cross the dcseii and fatigues > 

'with the rapidity of the wind, to fall upon tie The heat of those glowing Resorts, beneath tho 

enemy at unawares, and thus to out up this for- fierce glare of a cloudless sun, was almost mtole 
tmdablc army before it could be strengthened rablc At ono time, when nearly suffocated by 
bv tho co-operation of the host assembled at the intense heat, w hile passing by some ruins, a 
" Rbodee. common soldier yielded to Napoleon the frag- 

Napolcon intended te Tnliy nionnd hw ete-ndwid mente of a ■pdl'w, in whoso roftoshmg shadow ho 
. the Druses of Mount Lebanon, and all the contnved, for a few moments, to shiSd his head 
Christian tnbes of Syria, who were anxiously “And this," said Napoleon, “was no tnflmg 
owaiting his approach, and, lioving esUbhshed concession ” At nnolher_ time, a parly of tho 
friendly relations with the Ottoman Porte, to troops got lost among Uie/sand-hills, and nearly 
Tiarch, with an army of a hundred thousand perished. Napoleon took some Arabs on dromc- 
aunliancs, upon tlie Indus, and dnvc the Enghsh Wies, and banemd in pursuit of them When 
out of India. As England was the undisputed fonnd, they were nearly dead from thirst, fatigue, 
mistress of the SCO, tins was the only pomt where and despair Some of the y onnger soldiers, m 
republican France could assail its unrelenting tlicir freney, had oroken tlieir muskets and 
foe The imagination of Napoleon was lost m thrown them away Tho sight of their beloved 
contemplating the visions of power and of empire general revived their hopes, and inspired them 
thus rising before him with- new life Napoleon mformed them that 

For such an enterprise, the ambitions general, provisions and water were at hand “But,” said 
vvltli an army of but ton thousand men, com- he, “if rehef had been longer delay wonld 
nicnced his march over tho desert, one huudred that have etensed your mnrmnrings and loss 
and fifty miles broad, whudi separates Afnca of courige? No I soldiers, learn to die with 
from Asia The Pacha of Syna, called AUimet honoiu:’ 

tho Suteker, from Ins merciless ferocity, was After a march of five days, they amved before 
execrated by the Syrians Napoleon had re- El Arish, one of those small, stiongly-fortifica 
ccived delegations from tho Clinstian tnbes military towois, deformed h\ every aspect of 
intrcatmg him to come for their deliverance from poverty and wretchedness, wath which iron des- 
llie roost mtolcrable oppression, and assuring him potisin ha.s filled the once fertile plams of Sy na 
of th 'ir readmees to join his standard The Eng LI Arioh was within tlie boundaries of Egy pi 
hsh, to div ert tho attention of Napoleon irom his It bad been captured by tho Turks, and they 
project upon Syria, commenced the bomlinrd. had accumulated tlicre immense magazines of 
ment of Alexandria. He understood the object military stores. It was the honr of midnight 
. of the 1 nav ailing attack, and treated it with dis- when Napoleon arrived beneath Us walls lUe 
■^'.dam, .^Uc toi&d a regiment, of entwdy a new Turks, not dreaming that a foe was near were 
ml, cal’cd the Dromcdniy llcgimcat- Two r(«,sca from sleep by the stom of balls and sl'otti 
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sbahing tbe walls and crashing down tlirongh 
ihc roofs of their dwelhngs They sprang to 
flbcir gnns, and, behind the ramparts of stone, 
fonghtmth their acenstomed bmici^*, bat, after 
a short and bloody conflict, they wpre compelled 
, to retire, and eflfccted n disorderly rctrent. 

The garrison "in the citadel, consisting of 
nearly tno thousand men, wore taken prisoners. 
Napoleon was not n little embarrassed in. decid- 
ing what to do vath thace men He had hnt 
ten tlionsand soldiers with whom to encounter 
the whole poivcr of the Ottoman Porte, aided by 
the fleets of England and Hussia Famine was 
his camp, and It was with difficnlty that ho 
-could obtain daily rations for his troops Ho 
could jiot keep these prisoners with him Thej 
would eat the bread for wbicb his army was 
hungering; tliey would demand a strong guard 
to keep them from insurrection, and the French 
army was already so disproportionate to the 
number of its foes, that not on indiiidunl could 
bo spared from active service. They would 
surely take occasion, in the perilous moments of 
-the day of battle, fo rise m revolt, and thns, 
perhaps, effect the total destruction of the French' 
"army. Consequently, to retain them in the 
camp was an idea not to be entertained for a 
moment To disarm them and dismiss them, 
upon their word of honour no longer to servo 
against the French, appeared almost equally 
psnloiis '' There wes no vense of honoar in the 
heart "of the barhanaii Tuik The very idea of 
kcraing faith with infidels they laughed to scorn 
They would immediately join the nearest di- 
vision of the, Turkish army, and thns swell tho 
_ already multitudinous ranks of the foe, and oven 
~ if they did not secure tho final defeat of Napoleon, 
they would ifccrtamly cost him tho lives of many 
of Ins Soldiers Ho could not supply them with 
food, neither could he spare an escort to conduct 
them across the desert to Egypt. To shoot them 
in cold blood was revolting to humanity. Napo- 
leon, bowe'^^er, generously resolved to give them 
there liberty, taking their pledge thatthoy'would 
no longer servo ngniust him , and, m order to 
help them to keep their word, he sent a division 
of tho army to escort them one day’s march to- 
wards Bagdad, whither they promised to go 
But no sooner had the escort commenced its R- 
turn to tho army than these men, hetweeu one 
an I two thousand in number, turned also, and 
^ made a straight path for ihoir feet to tho fortress 
of Jaffa, lauding at the simphcity'of their out- 
, witted foe. ^ut Napoleon was not a man to bo 
laughed at Tho merriment soon died away in 
fearful ■wailings Hero they joined the mar- 
shalled hosts of Achmet the Butcher The bloody 
pacha armed them anew, and placed them m his 
foremost ranks, again to pour a shower of bullets 
upon the little bond headed by Napoleon 
El Ansb IS m Egypt, eighteen mile's from tho 
granite pillars which mark the conhuos of Asia 
~ and Africa' Napoleon now continued his march 
' through a dry, barren, and thirsty land After 
haying traversed a dreaiy desert of a hundred 
snd.fifty miles, the whole aspect of tho 'coiintry 


began rapidly to change The ao<i?ote wort 
delighted to see die -wrentbs of vapour gathenng 
m the hitlicrto glowing and doudless skies 
Green and floweiy valleys, groves of oliie-trecs, 
and wood-coveted bills, rose like a vision of 
enchantment before the eye, so long weary of 
gating upon shifting sands and barren rocks ' 
Napoleon often alluded to his passage across the 
desert, remarking that tho scene was ever pecu- 
liarly gratifying to his mind. “ I never ■passed 
the aesert," said ha, “ without- experiencing very 
powerftil emotions It was the image of im- 
mensiti to my thoughts It displayed no hnuts. 
It buid neither beginning nor end It vr<is an 
ocean for the foot of maa ” As they approadied 
the mountains of Syria, clouds began to darken 
the sky, and when a few drops of rnm descended 
— a phenomenon which they had not witnessed 
for many months — the joy of the soldiers was 
exubersmt A murmur of delight ran through 
the army, and a ennous spectacle was presented, 
as, with shouts of joy and peals of laughter, the 
soldiers in a body threw back tlicir heads and 
opened their montlis to catch the grateful drops 
upon their dry and thirsty bps 

But when dark night came on, and, with 
saturated clothing, they threw themselves down 
in tho drenching ram for the night's bivouac, 
they remembered with pleasure the star-spangled 
firmament and the dry sands of cloudless, rain- 
less Egypt The march of a fow days brought 
them to Gano. Here they encountered another 
division of tho Turkisli amy Though headed 
by tho fcrocions Achmet himself, tho Turks were, 
in an hour, dispersed before the resistless onset 
of the Frcndi, and all tho military stores which 
had been collected m the place fell into the 
hands of the conqueror But penis were now 
rapidly nccumiilatmg around the adventurous 
band 

England, with, her invincible fleet w os landing 
men and munitions of war and artilleiy’ and 
European engineers, to arrest the progress of the 
andacions and indefatigable ■victor The com- 
bined squadrons of Turkey find Bussin, also, 
were hovenn^ along the coast, to prevent any 
possible supplies from being forwarded to Na}io- 
leon from Alexandria Thirty thousand Tniks, 
infantry and horsemen, were marshalled at 
Damascus Twenty thousand were at Bhodcs 
Throngh all tho ravines of Syria, the torbaned 
Mussnlmnns, with gleaming sabres, were crowd- 
ing down to swell the hostile ranks, already 
snfiiciontly numerous to render Napoleon's de- 
struction apparently oertem Still urmfimir ated, 
Nnpoleon pressed on, "with tho ntmort ceientj , 
into the midst of liis foes On tho ftrd of March 
twenty-three days afteHeaving Ciuro, he arrived 
nt Jaffa, the ancient Joppa 'This place, strongly 
gamsoned, was surrounded by a massive wall 
flanked by towers Napoleon Ind no heavy 
battbnng tram, for snoli ponderous mauhuics 
could not be dragged across the desert He had 
ordered some pieces to be forwarded to him from 
Alexandria, by small vcs.sel3jwhich could coast 
near the shore; but they had been intercepted 
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«sd taken by tbo 'vigilance of the English 
cruisers 

Not an hour, however^ ivas to beTosL Prom 
every point m the circnmference of the hirde of 
trhum his hide hand was the centre, the foe was 
hurrying to meet him. The sea was whitened 
with dieir fleete, and the tramp of their dense 
columns shook the land. His only hope was, by 
rapidity of action, to defeat the separate divisions 
before all should umte With his light artillery 
he battered a breach m the walls, and then, to 
save the cffiision of blood, sent a snmmons to 
the commander to sorrender. The barbarian 
Turk, regardless of the rules of civilized warfare, 
cut off the head of the unfortunate messenger, 
and raised the ghastly, gory trophy upon a pole 
from one of the towers This was his bloody 
gauntlet, his defiance and tlueat 

The enraged soldiers, vith estraordmary m- 
trepidity, rushed m at tho breach and- took 
sanguinary vengeance The French suffered 
very severdy, and tho carnage on both sides was 
awful Notoing could restrain the fuiy of the 
assailants, enraged at the wanton murder of their 
comrade For many hours a scene of horror 
Was exhibited m the streets of Jaffa which 
could hardly have been surpassed had tho con- 
flict raged between fiends in die world of woe 
Forth has never presented a spectacle more 
horrible than that of a city taken by assault 
Tho viest and the most abandoned ot mankind 
invanably crowd into the ranks of an army 
Imagination -shnnks appalled from the contem- 
plation of the rush of teu thousand demons, 
mfunated and inflamed, into tho dwelhngs of a 
crowded city. 

.Napoleon, shocked at the ontraves which were 
perpetrated, sent two of his ai&s-de-camp to 
appease the fury of the soldiers, and to stop tho 
massacre 'Froceedmg upon this message of 
mer<y, they advanced to a large buildmg, where 
a portion of the gamson had taken refuge Tho 

soldiers were shootmg them as the} appeared at 
the windows, battering the doors with cormon- 
balls, and settmg fire to the edifice, that all 
might bo consumed together Tlie Turks fought 
wiSi the energy of despau*. These were the 
men who hod capitulated at El Ansh, and who 
had violated their parole They now offered to 
surrender again, if their hves might be spared. 
The aides-do-camp, with much difficulty, rescued 
them from tho rage of the maddened soldiers, 
and they were condnetedfsome two toousand m 
number, ns pnsoners^nto the French camp 
Napoleon was widking m front of his tent 
when he saw tbo multitude of men approachmg 
Tbo whole dreadfulness of the dilemma in which 
ho was placed flashed upon him mstantancously 
His conntenanco fell, and m tones of deep gnef 
he exdnimed, “ What do they wish mo to do 
with these men ? Have I food for them? ships 
to convey them to Egvpt or France? 

-have they served mo thus?" The aides-de- 
camp excused themselves for taking icm pn 
wneis by pleading that ho had ordered them to 
go and stoo he can ago “ Yesl" Napoleon 


rephed, sadly, “u to women, children, and oJ 
men, idl the peaceful inhabitants, but not with 
respect to armed soldiers It was yonr dnty to 
die rather than bring these unfortunate creatiiros^ 
to me. What do yon want me to do with 
them?” 

A council of war was immediately held m the 
tent of Napoleon to -decide upon thoir'fate 
Long did tho council deliberate, and finally it 
adjonmed without coming to any condnsion .. 
The next day tho council was agam convened 
All the generals of division were summoned to 
attend For many anxious hours they dehbe- 
rated, sincerely desirous of discovering any 
measures hy which they might save tho lives of 
the nnfortnnate pnsoners - The ifiurmnrs of tho 
French soldiers were loud and threatenmg 
They complained bitterly of having their scanty 
rations given to the prisoners , of havmg mob 
again hberated who had already broken their 
pledge of hononr, and had cansed tbo death of 
many of their comrades 

Gener^Bon represented that the discontent 
was so deep and general, tbitj^ unless something 
were expeditiously doner a senous revolt m the 
army was to be apprehended Still the council 
adjourned, and the third day arrived without ^ 
their being able to come to ^any conclusion 
faronrable to the hves of these nnfortnnate men 
Napoleon watched the ocean with mtense solici- 
tude, hoping agamst hope that some French 
vessel might appear, to relieve him of the/earful 
burden , but the evJ went on increasing Tho^ 
murmurs grew louder Tho peril of the army 
was real and imminent, and, by the delay, was . 
already seriously magnified It was impossible 
longer to keep toe pnsoners m the camp If set 
at hbertj, it was onlv contributing so many 
more troops to swell toe ranks of Achmet the 
Bntcher, and thus, perhaps, to insure the total 
discomfiture and destruction of toe French army 

The Turks spared no pnsoners All who fell 
into their hands perished hy homble torture. 
The council at lost unanimously decided tliat 
the men must be put to death Napoleon, with 
extreme reluctance, signed toe fatal order The 
melancholy troop, m toe silence of despair, were 
led, firmly fettered, to toe sand-hills on toe 
son-coast, where toey were divided into small 
sqnares, and mown down by successive dis 
charges of musketry The veodful scene was 
soon over, and they were all silent in death. 
The pyramid of their hones still remains m too 
desert, a frightful memorial of toe horrors of 
war 

As this transaction has ever been deemed the 
darkest blot upon toe character of Napoleon, it 
seems bnt faw to give liis defence m his own 
words* — ^“I ordered,’’ said Napoleon, at St 
Helena, ” about a thonsond or twelve hnntired 
to be shot. Among toe^ gamson at Jaffa, a 
number of Turkish troops were discovered, whom 
I had token a short tune before at El Ansh, and 
sent to Bagdad, on their parole not to he f/und 
m arms agnm^ mo for a year I had caused 
them to ho escorted flmrty-aix milos on their 
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way to B^dad by * ditinon of my army , but, 
instead of proceeding- to Bagdad,' they threw 
themsdves mto Jaffa, defended it to the lost, and 
cost me the hves of many of my htave troops 
Moreover, before 1 attaclred the town, 1 sent 
them a flag of truce Immediately after, wo 
saw the h^ad of the bearer elevated on a pole 
over the wall, Now, if I had spared them again, 
and sent them away on their parole, they would 
directly have gone to Acre, and have played 
over, for the second time, the same scene that 
they had done at Jaffa. 

*' In justice to the lives of my soldiers, as 
every, general ought to consider himself as &eir 
~ father, and them as ^ children, 1 could not 
tBow this To leave ^ a guard a portion of my 
army, already reduced in nnmber in consequence 
0 Hlie breach of faith of those wretches, was im. 
possible Indeed, to have acted otherwise^than 
as I did, would probably have caused the destm&- 
tion of my whole mmy 1 therefore, availmg 
myMl lof the rights of war, which authonse the 
putting to death pnsoners tsiken under such oir- 
onmstances, mdependendy of the right given to 
me by having -taken the cityhy assaidt, and that 
of lutaliation on the Turks, ordered that the pn- 
soners, who, m defiance of their capitulation, had 
been found bearing "arms against me, should 
be identified and diot The rest, amounting to 
a considerable number, were spared I would 
-do the -same thing agam to-morrow, and so 
woiud Welhnglon, or any general commandmg 
an army under similar circumstances ” 

Whatever judgment posterity may pronounce 
' upon tius transaction, no one can see in it any 
indication of an innate love of cruelty in Napo- 
leon He regarded the transaction as one of the 
stem necessities of war The whole system is 
< one of unmitigated honor Bomb-shells are 
thrown into cities to explode in the chambers of 
maidens, and m the cradles of mfauts, and the 
incidental destruction of innocence and helpless- 
ness IS disregarded Tile execrable ferocity of 
^ the details of war are essential to the system 
To say that Napoleon onght not^to have shot 
these piisonOTs, is simply to say that he ought 
to have rehnquished the contest, to have sutron- 
' dered himself and his army to the tender mercies 
of the Turk , and to allow England, and Austria, 
and Rus^ to force back upon the disenthralled 
French nation the detested reign of the Bour- 
bons. England' was bombarding the cities of 
'France, to compel a proud nation to re-outhrone 
a discarded, and hated king The French, in’ 
self-defence, were endeavouring to repel their 
powerful foe, by marching to India, England’s 
only vulnerable point Surely the responsibility 
of tins war rests with the assailants, and not with 
' the assailed. - 1 

There was a powerfnl party m the British i 
^Parhament and throughout the ^ nation, thei 
friends of reform and of popular hberty, wboj 
^u^athizod -entirely with the French^ in this ' 
connict, and who earnestly protested against a | 

, war winch they deemed impolitic and mqnst,' 
but the king ^d the nobles prevailed, and as 


the French would not meekly snhmit to their de 
mands, the worldwas deluged with blood “No- 
thing was easier," says Alison, “than to have 
disarmed the captives and sent them away.** 
The remark is unworthy of the eloquent and 
distinguished historian Tt is simply affirmmg 
that France should have yielded the conflict, 
and submitted to British dictation It would 
have been far more m aciordance with the spirit 
of the events to have said, “Nothing was easier 
than for England to allow France to choose her 
own form of government " But had this been 
done, the throne of England’s king and th& 
castles of her nobles might have been over- 
turned by the earthquake of revolution Alas, 
for maul 

Bonrnenne, the rejected secretary of Napo- 
leon, who becimo the enemy of his former bene- 
factor, and who, as the minister and flatterer of 
Lonis XVITI recorded with caustic bitterness 
the career of the great rival of the European 
kings, tW closes his narrative of this transac- 
tion “I have related the truth — the whole 
truth I assisted at all the conferences and 
deliberations, tbongb, of course, without pos- 
sessing any deliberative voice. But I must m 
candour deolaie that, had I possessed a right of 
voting,* my voice would have been for death 
The result of the deliberations, and the circnm- 
sthnces of the army, would have constrained me 
to this War unfortunately offers instances, by 
no means rare, in which nn immutable law, ot 
all times and common to all nations, has decreed 
that private interest shall snccnmb to the para- 
mount good of the pubho, and that humanity 
itaelf shall be forgotten It is for posterity to 
judge whether auoh -was the terrible position of 
Bonaparte I have a firm conviction that it 
was; and this is strengthened by the fact that 
the opinion of the members of the council was 
unammous upon the subject, and that the order 
-was issued upon their decision I owe it aUo ta 
tnith,to state, that Napoleon yielded only at the 
last extremity, and was, perhaps, one of those who 
witnessed the massacre with the deepest sorrow 
Even Sir Walter Scott, who unfortunately 
allowed his Tory predilections to dim the truth 
of his unstudied yet classic page, while afSrming 
that “ this bloody deed must always remain a 
deep stam upon the character of Napoleon," is 
constrained to admit, " yet wo do not -view it as 
the indulgence of an innate love of cruelly , for 
nothing in Bonaparte’s history shows the exist- 
ence of that vioe , and there are many things 
which, intimate his disposition to have been 
naturally humane “ 

Napoleon now prepared to march upon Acre, the 
most important military post in Syria Behind 
Its strong ramparts Achmet the Butcher had 
gathered all his troops and military stores, deter- 
mined upon the most desperate resistance 
Colonel Fhilippeanx, an emissary of the Bour- 
bons, and a former schoolmate of Napoleon, con- 
tributed all the skill of an accomplished Fiuucb 
engineer in araimg the fortifications and cou' 

; ducting th? defence Achmet immediate sta 
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intelligence rf the npproni^ng, attack to Sir 
Sidney Smith, who was cmising in the Levant 
with an Englisu fleet Ho promptly sailed for 
Atb, with tno ships of the line and several 
smaller vcsseis, and prondly entered the harhour 
two days before the French made thjcir nppear- 
nnoe, strengthening Acbmet with an abundant 
supply of engineers, artillerymen, and ammu- 
nition ' ' 

Most unfortunately for Napoleon, Sir Sidney, 
-}nst before he entered the harbour, captured the 
flotilla, despatched from Ale'^andna with the 
siege equipage, os it was cautiously creeping 
aronnd tlie 'headlands of Carmel The whole 
battering-train, amounting to forty four heavy 
gnns, he immediately mounted upon the ram- 
parts, and manned them with English soldiers 
This was an irreparable loss to Napoleon, but 
with undimimshcd zeal the besiegers, with veiy 
' slender means, advanced their works Napoleon 
now sent an officer witn a letter to Aclimet, 
(iflermg to treat for peace “ Why,'t8aid ho, m 
this, “ shciild I depruo an old man, whom ^ do 
not know, of a few years of life ? What signify 
a few leagues more added to the countries I 
have conquered? Since God has giien victory 
into my hands, I will, like him, be forgiving and 
merciful, not only towards the people, bat 
towards their rulers also ' 

The barbarian Turk, regardless of the flag of 
truce, out offthe.hoad'bf tins messenger, though 
Napoleon had taken the precaution to send a 
Turkish prisoner with the flog, and raised the 
ghastly trophy upon a pole, o\ or his battlements, 
in savage defiance The decapitated bodj he 
sewed up m a sack and threw it into the sea. 
Napoleon theif issued a proclamation to tlio 
people of Syria “I am come into Sj na,” said 
ha,'“to drive out the Maraolukos and the army 
of the Pacha Wliat right had Achmot to send 
ins troops to attack mo in Egypt ? He has pro- 
voked me to nnr 1 have brought it to him 
But it IS not on you, inhabitants, that I intend 
to , inflict Its horrors Remain qmet in your 
.homes Let those who have abandoned them 
through fear retnrn again I will grant to evoiy 
one the property which he possesses It is my 
snsh that tho cadis continue their functions as 
nsnni, and dispense justice, that religion, in 
portionlar, be protected and revered, and that 
tho mosques should eontmue to be frequented 
by all faithful Mussulmans It is from God that 
nil good thmgs come, it is Ho who gnes die 
-victory The onamplc of what has occurred ut 
Gaza and Jaffa ought to teach joii that, if I nm 
terrible to toy cuomies, I nm kind to my friends, 
'-and, above 'all, benevolent and merciful to the 
poor” 

Tho plague, that most dreadful scotirgo of the 
East, now broke out m tho army It was a new 
form of danger, and created a fearful panic The 
soldiers refused to approach their siek comrades, 
and oven the phjsloinns, torriricd la view of the 
fearful contagion, abandoned tho sniferors to die 
unaided Napoleon immediately entered tho 
hospitals, sat down by tho cots of the sick sol- 


diers, took their fevered handsin his own even 
pressed -theif bleeding tnmours, and' spoke to 
them words of enconrigcmont and' hope The 
dying soldiers looked upon their heroio and sytn - 
pathizing ihend with oyes moistened with grati 
tude, and blessed bun Their cop age was re- 
animated, and thus they gamedreo strength to- 
tlirow off tho dreadlnl disease “ YoiTaro right,” 

said a grenadier, npon whom the plagno-had 
made such ravages that he could hordlj move a " 
limh , “ your grenadiers were not made to die 
in a hospital ' ' 

The physicians, 'shamed 'by the heroism, of 
Napoleon, rotiimed to their duty The soldiers, 
animated by the example of thoir chief, no longer 
refused to admmister to the wants of their sii& 
fenng comrades, and thus the progress of tho 
tuiecuon m the army was matenaUy arrested. 
One of the phyrfdans repwabhed, Napoleon for . 
his im^ndenco m'oxposlng liimsclf to snch fear- 
ful peril He coollj replied, ‘‘It is but my duty , 

I nm the commander-in-chief *’ <■ -' 

Napoleon now pressed the siege'of Aors. It 
was the only fortress .m Sy'na which could stop 
him Its suhjtigation'wotfld.make-^him tho un- 
disputed master of S3 na Napoloon had already 
formed an aUiance with the Druses and other ' 
Christian tribe's, who' had taken refuge from the 
extortions of the Turks among the monntains of 
Lebanon, and they only awaited .the capture of ' 
Acre to jom his standard in a body, and to tbiuw 
off the intolerable .yoke of Moslem despotism^ 
Delegations of their leading -men fremently 
appeared m the tent of Napoleon, and 'thoit' 
prayers were fervently ascending for the success 
of tbe French arms. That In this conflict Nape- - 
leon was contending on tho side of human hberty, j 
and tho alhes for the support of despotism, isiun- - 
deniable The Turks were" not idle 'By vast 
exertions they had roused the whole Mussulmoii ~ 
population to march, In tho name of the Prophet, 
for the d&struction of the ” Christian dogs ” 
An enormous army was maTsliaUcd,'-and was on " 
its w'ay for tho relief of the beleaguered city , 
Damasens bad furnished its thousands The 
Bcattcibd'remnants of the fierce Maraelnkes laid 
tho_ mounted Bedouins of the desert had ebngre- 
gato'd, to rush, with resistless nnmbers, npou 
their bold antagonist. 

Napoleon had boon engaged for ten days in an 
almost incessant assault upon the works of Acre, 
when tbo approach of tho groat Turkidi army 
was announced It consisted of about thirty 
thousand troops, twelve thousand of whom were 
the fiercest and best-trained horsemen in tho 
world Napoleon had but eight thousand effec- 
tive men with which to encoimter tho well- 
trained armj of Europeans and Turks within the 
walls of Acre and tho numerous host rnshing to 
Its rescue Ho acted with his usual promptitude 
Leavmg two thousand men to protect the works 
and cover the siege, he boldly advanced, with 
but six thousand men, to encounter the thirty 
thousand, already exulting in bis speedy and 
sure destruction Elebcr was sent forward with 

an advance guard ofthree thousand men Napo 
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" -DEFEAT of' THE TURKS..' 


ieon followed bdou -after with three thousand 
more . 1 ' 

As ‘Klober, with his little. band, defiled from 
a narrow valley at the fool of Mount Tabor, he 
entettd upon" an extended plom' It was early 
in the morning of the 16th of ApriL The un- 
douded sun was just rising over the lulls of 
Falestmo, and revealed to Ins view the whole 
embattled Torlcish host spread out before him. 
The eye was dazzled Tsith the magnificent speo- 
lade, as proud banners and plumes, and gaudy 
turbans and glittering steel, and all the bur- 
baric martial pomp of the East, were reflected 
by the rays of the brilliant morning Twelve 
tlionsnnd horsemen, decorated witli the most 
gorgeous * trappings of military show, and 
mounted on the fleetest Arabian chargers, wore 
prancing and curveting in all directions A loud 
and exultant shout of vengeance and joy, rising 
hke the roar .of the ocean, burst from the Turkish 
ranks, as soon os they perceived their victims 
eater the plain The French, too proud and 
self-oonfldeut to retreat before any superiontv m 
tmmbers, hod blirely time to form themselves 
ixt. one of Nipoloon's impregnable squares, 
when the whole cavalcade of horsemen, with 
gleaming sabres and hideous yells, and hko the 
'sweep of the wmd, camo rushing down upon 
them Every man in tlio.French squares knew 
fliat his life depended upon his immobility, and 
each one stood, shoulder, to shoulder with his 
comrades, hko a rock 

It 1 $ impossible , to driic a horse npon the 
point of a bajonet He has an instinct of self- 
preservation which no power of the spur can 
ove.comc He can ihc dnven to the bayonet’s 
point, but if the ba>onot remam firm, he will 
.rear, and plunge, and wliocl, in defiance of all 
the efforts of his rider to force his breast against 
it 'As the immense moss came thundering down 
upon the square,. it was received by volcomc 
bursts of hre from the French vetonms, and 
horse and nder 'rolled together in the dust. 
Chevaux-de-frise of bajonets, presented from 
‘every side of this living, flnnimg citadel, pre- 
vented -the 'possibility of piercing the square 
For six long honrs this little band sustained the 
dreadful and nneqnal conflict Tlie artillery of 
toe enemy plonghud. their ranks m vam In 
vain too horsemen made reiterated diargos on 
every side The French, by the tremendons 
fire incessantly pounng.from tlioir rank^ soon 
formed around them a rampart of dead men and 
Jiorses ^ 

Behmd this homble abattis, they bid stem 
^defiance to toe ntmost furjT' of their enemies 
Sesen long honrs passed away, while the battle 
raged ^wito unabated ferocity. The mid-day 
sun Was now blazmg npon the exhausted band 
Their ammunition was nearly expended Not- 
intostandmg the enormous slaughter they had 
made, tooirfqes seemed nndimimshcd in number 
.A conflict so nnequal conld not much longer 
- continue The. French were calling to their md 
a noble despaw, expecting there to pensh, but 
resolved, to a man, to sell tocir lives dearly. 


Matters were in this state when, at one o’cloch^ 
Hapoteon, with three thousand .men, arrived on 
toe heights which overlooked the held of battle, 
The field was covered with anotmtless multitude, 
swaying to and fro in the most homblo clamonr 
and confusion They were canopied with thick 
volumes of smoke, which almost concealed toe 
combatants from new Napoleon oonid oulr 
distinguish toe French by the regular and umu 
tcrmitted volleys which, issued from their ranks, 
presenting one steady spot mcessantly emitting 
lightning flashes in the midst of the moving 
multitude with which it was surrounded kVtto 
that ihstinctivo judgment which eniblcd him, 
with the rapidity oflightnmg, to adopt the most 
important decisions, Napoleon instantly took hiS 
rcsolntion Ue formed his httle band into two 
squares, and adianced in such a manner as to 
compose, with the equate of IQcber, a triangle, 
inclosing the Turks Thus, with unparalleled 
audacity, with six thousand men ho undertook 
to sunroimd tlurty thousand of as fierce and 
desperate soldiers as the world has ever seen 
Cautious!} and silently, the two squaies 
hnmed on to the relief of their friends, giving 
no sign of approach till they were jnst ready to 
plunge npon the plain Suddenly the loud 
report of a cannon upon the hills startled, with 
jojful surprise, the weary heroes They recog- 
I nispd instantly the voice of Napoleon rushing to 
tlieir rescue One wild shout of almost delirious 
joy bnrst from toe ranks, ” It is Bonaparte > it is 
Bonaparte !” That name operated as a tahsman 
upon every heart Tears of emotion dimmed 
the eyes of those scarred and bleeding veterans, 
os, disdaimng longer to act upon the defensive, 
they grasped their weapons with nervous energy, 
and made a desporate onset upon their multitn- 
diiious foes The Turks were assailed hy a 
murderous flro instantaneously discharged from 
toe three points of this triangle Discouraged 
by toe indomitable resolution with which they 
had been repulsed, and bewildered by toe tnple 
assault, thej broke and fled 
The mighty nost, hke ocean waves, swept 
across toe plain, when suddenly it was encoun- 
tered by one of the fresh squares, and in refluent 
surges rolled back in frightful disorder A scene 
of horror now ensued utterly unimaginable 
Tlie Turks were cut off from retreat m every 
direction The enormous mass of infantry, 
horse, artillery, and baggage was dnven in upon 
Itself, m wild and homble confusion From the 
French squares there flashed one incessant sheet. 
Peal after peal, the artiUeiy thundered in a con- 
tmuons roar These thoroughly dnBed veterans 
fired with a rapidity and a precision which 
seemed to the Turks snpornaturm An incessant 
storm of cannon-balls, grape-shot, and bullets 
pierced toe motley mass, and toe bayonets of too 
French dnpped with blood 
Murat .was there with liis proud cavalrj — 
Murat, whom Napoleon has described as in 
battle probably the bra\ est man in toe world. 
Of majestio frame, dressed m the extreme of 
military ostentation, and mounted upon the meet 
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potrerlol of Arabian chargers, he towered, 
proudly -eminent, above all his band ^ With the 
Qtmost enthnsiasm, he charged into the swollen 
tide of tnrbaned heads and Hashing scimitars As 
-hu strong horse reared and plunged m the midst 
of the sabre strokes falling swiftly on every 
side/oroimd him, his white plnme, , which ever 
led to victory, gleamed hke a banner over the 
tnmnltnons throng 

It is almost an meiqihaablo development of 
human nature to hear Murat- exclaim, “In the 
hottest of this temble fight I thought of Gbnst, 
and of his transfiguration upon this very spot, 
two thousand years a/n, and the reflection in- 
spired me with tenfold courage and strength ** 
The fiend hke disposition created by these 
homble sccnesls illustrated by the conduct of n 
French soldier on this ooeasion Ho was dying 
of a frightful wound @till he crawled to a 
Siangled Mnmelnke, even more feeble than him- 
^f, also in the agonies of death, and, seizing 
in by the throat, tncd to strangle him “ How 
jan you," exclaimed a French officer to the 
human tiger, “ in your condition, be gnilty of 
such an act ?” “ You speolcmuch at your case,” 
the man replied, “ you who are unhurt, but I, 
who am dymg, must reap some enjoyment while 
I can " 

The victory was complete The Turkish 
army was not merely conquered — it uas de- 
stroyed As that day’s sun, veiled in smoke, 
solemnly desoended, like a ball of fire, behind 
the hills of Lebanon, the whole mi\)cstio array, 
assembled for the invasion of Egypt, and who 
bad boasted that they wore “ innumerable ns the 
sands of the sea, or as the stars of heaven,” had 
disappeared, to be seen no more The Turkish 
" eamp, with four hundred camels and an immense 
booty, fell into the hands of the victors 

This signal viotoiy was achieved by a small 
division ol' Napoleon’s army, of but six thousand 
men, m a pitched battle, on an open field Such 
exploits history cannot record without amaze 
ment. The ostensible and avowed object of 
Napoleon's march into Syria was now accom- 
plished. Napoleon returned again to Acre, to 
prosecute, with new vigour, its siege, for, 
though the great army marshalled for his do- 
srrnction was annihilated, ho had othe i plans, 
iiihiutcly more majestic, revolving in his capa 
cions mind One evening he a is standing with 
his secretary upon the mount which still bears 
the name of Eichard Coeur de Lion, contem- 
" plating the smouldenng scene of blood and rum 
around him, when, after a few moments of silent 
tliought, heoxclaimed, 

“ Yes, Boumenno, that miserable fort has cost 
me dear , but matters have gone too far not to 
make a last effort. The fate of the East depends 
~ npon the capture of- Acre That is the key of 
Coustautmople or of Indio If wo succeed m 
taking this pnltrv town, I shall obtain tbo 
trenmres of tbe 1 * 00110 , and arms for three 
hundred thousand men I will then raise and 
arm the whole popuhilmn of Svna, alrcadj so 
oxn-iperstod by the cruelty of kchmot, and far 
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whose fall all dosses doily snppU.uto Leaven 1 
shall advance on Daraasens and A appo I will 
recruit my army, as I advance, by enhstmg all 
the discontented I vnll annonneo to the people 
the breaking of their chains, and the abohhon 
of the tyrannical governments of the Pachas 
The Druses wait but for the fall of Acre tolde- 
claro themselves I am already oSered the ke^i 
of Damascus My armed mosses -will -penetrate 
to Constantinople, and the Mussulman dominion 
will be overturned I shall found in the East a 
new and mighty empire, which will fix my por- 
tion with posterity 

With these "Visions ammating his 'mind, and 
having fully persuaded himself that ho was the 
child of destiny, he proscented, with nil possible 
vigour, the siege of Acre" But English, and 
Enssian, and Turkish fleets were m that harbonr 
English goncrnls, and French engineers, and 
European and Turkish soldiers, stood, side by 
side, behmd those formidable ramparts, to resist 
the utmost endeavours of their assidlnuts with 
equal vigour, science, and fearlessness ~ 

No pen can describe (lie desperate conflicts 
I and the scones of carnage which ensued Day 
after day, night after mgbt, and week after 
week, the horrible slaughter, -without inter- ‘ 
mission, contmned Tbe French succeeded m ' 
transportmg, by means of their crnsiers, from^ 
Alexandria, a few pieces of heavy artillery, and 
the walls of Acre were reduced to a pile of 
blackened rums TlieWeets were ploughed up, 
and the bouses blown down by bomb-sliells 
Bleeding forms, blackened With smoke, and with 
dothing burned and tattered, rushed upon, each 
other with dripping sabres and bayonets, and 
with hideous j ells, vvhich rose even above the 
' incessant thunders of the cannonade The noise, 

; the uproar, tbe flash of guns, the enveloping 
cloud of sulphureous smoko, couverJiing the day 
into hideous night, and tbe umntermitted flashes 
of musketry and artillerj, transforming night 
mto lurid and portentous day, the forms of uie 
combatants, gliding like spectres, with demo- 
luncal fuiy, through the darkness, the blast of 
trumpets, the shout of onset, tbe slinck cf death, 
presented a scone winch no tongue can tell nor 
un^ination conceive 

'Tiiere was no time to bury the dead, and the 
: pntrcfaction of hundreds of corpses under that 
i burnmg sun added appalling horrors To the 
pure spirits of a happier world, m the sweet " 
companionship of celestial mansions, loving and 
blessing each other, it must havp appeared a 
spectacle worthy of a pandemomnm And yet 
the hnmnn heart is so wicked, that it con often, 
forgetting the atrocity of snob a scene. And n 
strange pleasure m tbe contemplation of its 
energy and its heroism We are mdeed a fallen 
race 

There were occasional lulls m this awful 
storm, during which each par^ would be rousing 
Its energies for more terrible collision The 
besiegers burrowed mines deep under the fonn 
diition of walls and towers, and, with the explo- 
sion of hundreds of barrcL of gmiponder, opea»< 
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_volcaino cratera, blowing men and rocks mto 
hideons min In tbe midst of the shower of 
destraction darkening the skies, the fls<iailants 
mshcd, with sabres and diippmg hajonets, to 
, the assault, " The onset, on the part of the 
French, was os fnnons and desperate as mortal 
man is Capable of making The xepnlso was 
egnallj determined and fearless 

Sir Sidney Smith conducted the defence, with 
the comhmed Eugh^ and Turkish troops He 
.displayed consummate slull and nnconqiierahle 

- firmness, and availed himself of every weapon 
of effective warfare Conscious of tho earnest 
desire of the French soldiers to return to France, 
and of the despair vnth which the army Bad 
been oppressed when tbefieetwas destroyed, and 
thns^oll hope of a return wos'cut off, he circu- 
lated a proclamation among them, offering to 
convey safely to Franco every soldier who would 
desert from the standard of Napoleon This 
proolamation, m large nnmhcrs, was throivn 
fBKn.'th<s tampwts. to tlw. Ftanoh. troops, A 
more tempting oQcr could not have been pre- 
sented ; and j et, so strong was the attachment 
of tho soldiers for their chief, that it is not 
known that a smgle indiyidual availed himself 
of the privilege Napoleon issued a counter- 
proclamation to his army, m which he asserted 
that the Enghsh commodore had actually gone 
mad. This so provoked Sir Sidney that ho seut 
a challenge to Napoleon to meet him m single 

- combat Tho -young general proudly replied, I 
" If Sir Sidney will send Marlborough from his 
grave to meet me, 1 will think of it In the 
meantime, if the gallant commodore wishes to 
display his porsonil prowess, I will nentrahza a 
few yards of tho beach, and send a tall grena- 
dier, With whom he can run a tilt ” 

In the progress of the siege, General Cnffa- 
relh was struck by ahull, and mortally wounded 
For eighteen da^ s ho Imgerod m extreme pam, 
and then died. Napoleon was strongly attached 
to him, and dnnng ail the period, twice every 
day, made a visit to his couch of suffering. So 
great was his mBucnca over tho p itieut, that, 
though the wounded general was frequently 
dchnou', no sooner was tho nnmo of Napoleon 
announced, than be became perfectly collected, 

^ and conversed coherently 

-The most-affecting proo& were frequently 
given of the entire devotion of the troops to 
Napoleon One day, ivhile giving some direc- 
tions in tho trenches, a shell, with its fuse fiercely 
burning, fell at his feet Two grenadiers, per- 
ceiving his danger, mstantlv rushed towards him, 
encircled him in their arms, and completely 
shielded every part of his body with their own 
' The shell exploded, blowing a hole in the earth 
sufficiently large to bury a cart and two 
horses.” All three were tumbled into the exca- 
vation, and covered vvithi stones and sand One 
of the men was rather severely wounded , Napo- 
leon escaped nith a few slight hrniscs He 
immediately elevated both of these lieroes to the 
tank of ofiiccrs 

*' Never yet, r. behove” said Napoleon. •* has 


there been such devotion shown by soldiers to 
their general os mme have manifested forme. 
At Arcolo,’ Colonel Mniron threw himself be^jra 
me, covered my body with his own, and received 
the blow which was mtended for me He fell at 
mj feet, and his blood spouted np m my face 
In all my misfortunes, never has the soldici been 
wanting m fidelity — ^never has man been served 
more faithfully by hia troops With tho last 
drop of blood gushing out of their veins, they 
osclnimed, * Fioe Napoleon 1’ ” 


CHAPTER Xm. 

TUB BIBOB ABABBOBEB 

Tctriblo iMitcbcrj— hitter disapporntment— Napoleon’s 
masnaTihnltj to bis Toes— Hostility nplnst dnelUng — 
Proclnaintlon— The French retire from Acre— llu- 
niani^ of Napoleon to tho sick— Baron Lnrrey— 
Indignation of Napoleon— lie arrlies at Cairo— fhe 
Arab courier- Land victorj at Abonklr— Bonaparto 
dotermtnes on returning to Prance. 

The siege had now continued for sixty days, 
Napoleon had lost nearly three thousand men by 
the sword and the plague The hospitals were 
full of the sick and the wounded Still Napoleon 
remitted not his efforts "Victory," said ho, 
“belongs to the most persevering’' Napoleon 
had now expended all his cannon-balls By a 
singular expedient, he obtained a fresh supply 
A party of soldiers wore sent upon the beach 
and sot to work, apparently throwing up a ram- 
part for the erection of a battery Sir Sidney 
immediately approached with the English ships, 
and poured m upon them broadside after broad- 
side from nil his tiers The soldiers, who per- 
fectly comprehended the joke, convulsed with 
laughter, ran and coHeoted the balls as they 
rolled over the sand Napoleon ordered five 
I francs to he paid to the soldiers for each ball 
i thus oht imed When this supply was exhausted, 
a few horsemen or waggons were sent out upon 
tho heaoh, ns if engaged m some important 
movelnen^ when tho Enghsh commodore would 
again approach and present them, from his plc- 
fi inrin jjjagnzines, with another liberal supply 
Thus, for n long time, Napoleon replenished his 
exhausted stores 

One afternoon in May, a fleet of thirty sail of 
the hno was descried in the distant bori/on ap- 
proaching Acre All eyes were instantly turned 
m that direction Tho sight awakened intensf 
anxiety m the hearts of both besiegers and be- 
sieged Tho French hoped that they were 
Frenih ships conveying to them sncconrs from 
Alexandria or from France The besieged 
flattered themselves that they were fnondlv 
saiis, bnugmg to them such aid ns would en- 
aWo them effectually to repulse their terrible 
foes The English cruisers immediately stood 
out of tho bay to reconnoitre the unknown fleet 
Great was the disappointment of the French 
when they saw the twro squadrons unite, and tho 
crescent of the Turk and the pennant of Em? - 
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land, in fiiendTy blending, approach the bay 
together. The TurLUh Scot bronght a rein- 
forcement of tnelve thonsand men, with an 
almndont supply of mSitary stores 
Napoleon’s onlj hope was to capture' the place 
before the disembarkation of these reinfoice 
ments Calculatmg that the landing could not 
be effected in less than six hoiks, be resolved 
upon an immediate assault In the deepening 
twihght, a black and massy colnmn issued from 
the trenches, and advanced, with the firm and 
silent steps of utter desperation, ti^the breach 
The besieged, knowing that if they could hold 
out but a few hours longer, dehverance was cer- 
tain, were animated to the most determmed re 
sisfonce A horrible scene of slaughter ensued 
The troops from the ships, m the utmost haste, 
were embarked in the boats, and were pulling as 
rapidly as possible across the bay to aid their 
failmg friends Sir Sidney himself beaded the 
crews of fiie ships, and ltd them, armed with 
pikes, to the breach. The assailants gamed the 
summit of a lieap of stones into whioh the wall 
had been battered, and even forced their way 
into the garden of the Pacha. But a swarm of 
janizaries suddenly poured m upon them, with 
the keen sahre m one hand and the dagger in 
the other, and in a few moments they were all 
reduced to headless tranks The Turks gave 
no quarter The remorseless Batcher sat m the 
court-yard of his palace, paying a hberal reward 
for the goty-liead of enery mftdol which was laid 
at his feet. He smiled upon the ghastly trophies 
heaped np in piles aronnd him 
The chivolric Sir Sidney must at times have 
felt not a little abashed m contemplating the 
deeds of his allies He was, however, fighting 
to arrest the progress of free institutions, and the 
scimitar of the Turk was a fitting mstnimont'to 
be employed in such a semeo In promotion of 
- the same object, but a few years before, the 
“tomahawk and scalplng-knife of the savage’’ 
hid been called into requisition to deluge the 
borders of America with blood Napoleon was 
contciidmg to wrest from the hand of Achmet 
the Butcher his bloody scimitar Sir Sidney, 
with the united despots of Turlmy and of Russia, 
was struggling to help him retain it 
Su Siimey also issnod a proclamation to the 
Dmscs, and other Chnstioif tnbes of Syna, 
urging them to trust to tlie faith of a “Cbris- 
tinn" knight,” rather than to that of an ''un- 
principled renegade." But the "'Clinstian 
knight^” m the hour of viotory, forgot the poor 
Dmses, and'' they were lofr wiUiout oven one 
word of sympathy, to bleed, during ages whose 
limits cannot t ct be seen, beneath tbe dnpping 
yataghan of the Moslem Colnmn aflor colnmn 
of the French advanced to the assault, but all 
were repulsed with dreadful slaughter Every 
hour the strot gtb of tbe enemy was increasing, 
every hour the forces of Napoleon wore mdting 
awaj before the awfnl storm sweeping from the 
baltlcmciits. In these terrific conflicts, where 
imincnse'mnsscs were contending bond to bond, 
it was found that the scimitar of the Turk was n 


far more efficient'weapon of destn.uion than the' 
bayonet of the European 
Success was now hopeless Sadly Napoieoa 
made preparations'' to relinquish the enterprm 
Ho knew that a formidable Turkish army, aided 
by tbe fleets ofEngland and Russia, svas soon io . 
be conveyed from Rhodes to EgipL Not an 
hour longer could be delay ' is retarato meet it 
Had not Napoleok been crippled, by the loss of 
his fieat at Abonku', victory at Acre, would have 
been attained without any difiicultf The imagi- 
nation IS bewildered in contemplating the residts 
which might have ensued Even without the 
aid of the Beet, but for the indonutahlo activity, 
courage, and energy of Bir Sidnej^ Smiili, Acre 
would ha\e fallen, and the bloody reign of the 
Butcher would have come to an' end This de- 
stmction ofNapolcon’s'mngmficent anticipations 
of Onental conquest must have bceii'a bitter 
disappointment It was tbe termination of the 
most sanguine hope of bis life And it waif a 
lofrv ambition in the heart of a yqnng man of 
tnenty-mne to break the (diainswbira bound 
the countless millions of Asia m the most de- 
grading alar cry, and to create a boundless 
empire, sneh os earth had never before seen, 
which slionid develop all tbe physical, intelleo 
tual, and social mergies of man’' " ^ 

History con record writh unerring tmth tbt 
deedi of man and bis asowed designs The 
attempt to .dolmeate tbe confiiUing mothu 
which stimulate the Jieart of a frail mortaT Ts , 
hazardous Even the most lowly Clinstian finds 
unworthy motues mingling with his best actions 
Napoleon was not a Christian * Ho hadleamed 
no lessons in the school of Cfanst. Did -be 
merely wish to aggrandize himself, to create and 
perpetuate his own renown, bybemg the greatest, 
and the best monarch earth has over known! 
This IS not a Christian ■qiint But it is not bke 
tbe spirit which demonized the heart of Nero, 
which stimulated the lust of Honry'tbe-Ei^th, '' 
which fired''the bosom of Alexander with hii 
mvincible'phalanxes, and which urged Tainea- 
lane to the field of blood ^ 

^e ambitions conqueror who mvades a peace- 
fol'land, and with fire and sword subjugates a 
timid and helpless people, that he may bow then 
necks to the yoke of slavery, that he may doom 
them to Ignorance and degradation, that be may 
extort from them flieit treasures by the energies 
of tbe dungeon, the scimitar, and tbe bastinado— 
who consigns millions to mnd hovels, penmy, 
and misery, that lie and his hangb^ parasites 
may revel m voluptnousncss and splendour, de- 
serves the execrations of the world Such were 
tbe rulers of the Onent But we cannot, with 
egnnl seventy, condemn the ambition of him 
who marches, not to forga chains, but to break 
them , not to establish despotism, bnt to assafl 
despotic nsurpers , not to degrade and impovensli 
tbe people, but to ennoble, to elevate, and to en< 
nob them , not to extort from the scanty earn- 
ings of the poor tbo means of hving m hcentions- 
ness and all Inxnnens mdnlgence, bat to endure 
all toil, ifil hardship, all deprivation cheerfiilljr, 
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Skftttbeletliargio n&nonoiDdj.be roused to cntop- 
priso to industry* anA to tbrifh Such was tlie 
ambiUon of Kapoleon, Snrclj it -was lofty 
Twenty years after the discomfiture ut Acre, 
Sajwleon, when imprisoned upon the rock of St. 
Helena, iJlnded to those dreams of h's early life 
,** Aero cnco taken," ssid he, ‘‘ the FrciJi amiy 
would bare flowu to Alfeppo and Damascus In 
the twinkling of an eye it would live been on 
the Euphrates The Chnstians of Sjna, the 
Druses," the Gliristmns of Armenia, woiJd have 
^omed It. The whole population of tlio Fast 
would have been agitated." 

Some one said, ** Yon soon would have been 
remfhrced by one hundred thbu«and men ” 

“Say father six ^hundred tltousaiidr’ Napo- 
leon replied.- “Who can calculate v hat wolud 
bate happened? I wonld havo reached Con- 
Etantmople and the Indies — I would hn\o 
changed the face of the world." 

The manlier iu which Napoleon boro this dis- 
appointment most strikmglj' lUustmtcs the truth 
of bis own remarkable assertion. “Nature seems 
to have calculated that I should endure great ro- 
verEC« She has gi\cn mo a mind of marble 
Thunder cannot niffle it The shaft merely 
ghdes along ” Even his most intimate friends 
conld di'cem no mdications of discontent. He 
seemed to feel that it was not his destiny to 
fonnd'an empire in the East, and, utqviie'cmg 
without a murmur, ho turned his attention to 
other entcri’nscs “ That roan,'' sa d he, with 
perfect gooJaatnro, speaking of Sir Sidney 
Smith, “made mo miss my destiny 
Napoleon eiCr mamfv«tcd the roost singular 
magnaninuty tn recognising the good qualities 
of his enemies. Ho indulged in no feelings of 
exasperauon towards Sir hiancj, notwithstand- 
ing his agency m frustrating the most chcri’hed 
plan of his life ' Wnnnscr, with whom ho en- 
gaged in such tcmblc conflicts in Italy, he do- 
clnrcd to be a brasc and magnammons foe , and, 
in tlic hour of tnamph, treated him with a 
aegree of delicacy and generosity which could 
not have been surpassed hud bis vanquished an- 
tngomst been bis intimate friend 
Of Prmce Charles, wath-v bom ho fought re- 
peated and most despCTato battles io lus march 
upon Vienna, he remarked, “ HU is a ffootJ man, 
which includes overytbmg when said of n pnnee. 
He IS incapablo of a dishonourable action ’’ 

And even of bis eccentric and versatile antago- 
nist at Acre, Napoleon says, with great impar- 
tiality and accuracy of judgment, “ Sir Sidney 
J&mith is a brave officer - He display ed consider- 
'able abibty in the treaty for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French Ho also inamfested great i 
Honour in sending immediately to IClebor the j 
refusal of JLord Keith to ratify the treaty, which j 
saved the French army . If ho had Sept it a 
• secret for seven or eight days longer, Cairo 
would have been given np to tl'e Turks, and the I 
French army' would have oetn obliged to sur- 
render to tlic English Ho also displayed great 
humanity and honour in all hts pfoceedinc^ 'o 
ward* the French who fell into his hands Ha m 
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active, intelligent, intngning, and mdefatigable; 
but I believe fbnt he is half crazy The chief 
cause of the failure al Acre was, that he took all 
my battering train, whiclnvas on board several 
small vessels Had it not been for Hint, 1 snonid 
have taken Acre in spite Of him. He behaved 
very bravely He sent me, by means of a flag 
of trace, a heiitenant or ondslnpman, with a 
letter contammg a cliollcngi to me, to meet lint 
m some place he poiuted out, m order to fight a 
duel I laughed at this, and sent him back on 
intimation that, when ho brought Slarlborough 
to fight me, I would meet him Notwithstand 
ing this, I hke the character of the man He 
has cortain good qnalitics, and, as an enemy, I 
should hke to see him.’’ 

A mumte dissector of human nature may 
discern, in tins singular candoi r, a destitution of 
earnestness of pnnciple The bean is incapable 
of this mdiffcTcnce when it chtnshcs a profound 
conviction of nght and wrong It is undoubtedly 
true that Napoleon oncounterad his foes npon 
the field of battle with very much the same 
feeling with winch he would meet an opponent 
in a game of chess These wars were fierce 
conflicts between the kings and the people*, and 
Napoleon wns not angry with the lungs for de- 
fending strongly their own cause Tlicrc were, 
of course, moments of irmation, but his prevail- 
ing feebng wns that his foes wero to be con- 
quered, not condemned At one time he 
expres-ed mnch surprise in perceiving tliat 
Alcvandcr of Russia had allowed feelings of 
personal hostility to enter into the conflict. A 
chess-player could not have manifested more 
ttmfF\,cted wonder in finding his opponent in a 
rage at tlio check of bis king Napoleon does 
not appear often to have acted from a deep sense 
of moral obligation. His justice, goaero«ity, and 
magnanimity' wero rather the instinctive im- 
pubes of a noble nature than the result of a 
profound conviction of dnty Vro see but few 
indiciitious m the life of Napoleon of tenderness 
of conscience That faculty needs a kmd of 
culture which Napoleon never cqjoyed 

He also dicrishcd the conviction that his 
opponents were urged on by the same desbny by 
which he believed himself to be impelled 

"I am well taught," said Dryfesdale, “and 
^t'ong in the belief, that man does naught ol 
bimsdf He is hnt the foam upon the billow, 
which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not by his own 
efforb, but by the mightier impulse of fate, 
which urges him ” 

The doctrine colled desUny by Napoleon, ana 
ph'lomphtcal necmi/y fay Priestly, and dwmt 
decrees by Galvin, assuming in each mind cha- 
rActcnstic modifications, indicated by the name 
which each assigned to it, is a doctrine which 
often nerves to the most heroic and virtuous 
endeavours, and v/hich is abo capable of tjie 
most awful perversion 

Napoleon w as an inveterate enemy to duelling, 
and, Etronglv prohibited it m the army. One 
evening in Egjpt, at a convivial pn’Oy, General 
' Lannsse iqioke arwcosticaliy respecting the con- 
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Sition-of the anny Junot, nadoTstanding hu 
remarks to reflect npon Napoleon, Trhom lie 
^almost worsliipped, 'W'ls mstantlj m a flame, and 
stigmatized Lannsse ns a traitor Lauusse re- 
torted by colling Jnnot a scoundreL Instantly 
swords were drawn, and nil were npon their feet, 
for snch words demanded blood 
“Hearken,” said Jnnot, sternly, “I called 
yon a traitor, I do not think that yon are one 
You called me a scoundrel , you know that I am 
not snch Bnt we must fight One of ns must 
die I hate you, for yon have abused the man 
whom I love and ndmu'e as much as I do God, | 
if not more " 

It was a dark night The whole party, by 
the hght of torches, proceeded to the bottom of 
the garden which sloped to the Nile, when 
the two half-inebnated generals ent at each 
other with tlieir swords, until the head of La- 
nnsse was laid open and the bowels of Jnnot 
almost protruded from a frightful wonnd. \7hen 
Napoleon, the next monung, heard of the oconr- 
rence, be was exceedin^y mdignant 
“ Whatl" exclaimed he, “are they determraed 
to cut each other’s throats ? Must they go into 
the midst of the reeds of the Nile to dispute it 
with the crocodiles? Have they not enough, 
then, with the Arabs, the plague, and the Mame- 
lukes ? You deserve, Monsieur Junot,” said he, 
as if his aid-de-camp were present before him, 
“yon richly deserve, ns soon as yon get well, to 
be put under arrest for a month ” 
in preparation for abandoning the siege of 
Acre, Napoleon issued thefoUowmg proclamation 
to his troops “Soldiers! You liave traversed 
tlie desert which separates Asia from Africa with 
the rapidity of an Arab force The arm} which 
was on its march to mvade Egypt is destroyed 
Yon have taken its general, its field ortilleiy, 
camels, and baggage You have captured all 
the fortified posts which secure the wells of the 
desert Yon have dispersed, at Mount Tabor, 
those swarms of brigands, collected from all 
parts of Asia, hoping to share the plunder of 
Egypt The thirty ships which, twelve days 
ago, yon saw enter the port of Acre, were des- 
tined for an attack upon Alexandria But yon 
compelled them to hasten to the relief of 
Acre Several of their standards will contribute 
to adorn your triumphal entry into Egypt 
After having maintained the war, witii a hand- 
ful of men, during three months, m the heart of 
Syna, token forty pieces of cannon, fifty stands 
of colours, six thousand pnsoners, and captured 
or destroyed the fdttifications of Gaza, Jaflo, and 
^Acre, wo prepare to return to Egypt, where, by 
a threatened invasion, our presence is imperiously 
demanded A few dajs longer might giio you 
tliehope of taking the Pacha m his palace , but 
at this season tlie castle of Acre is not worth the 
loss of tlirco days, nor the loss of those brave 
soldiers who would consequently fiiD, and who 
are necessary for more essential services Sol- 
diers! wo liave yet a toilsome and a perilous task 
to perform After having, by this campaign, 
secured ourselves from attaci s from the cast- 
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ward. It will perhaps be necessary to «epd efibrtt 
which may be made from the west.” 

On the 20th of May, Napoleon, for the first 
time, rehnqmshed an enterprise unaccomplished. 
An incessant fire was kept hp m the trenches till 
the last moment, while the baggage, the’ sick, 
and the field artillery were silently defiling to the 
rear, so that tlie Turks had no suspicion that 
the boseigers were aoont to abandon their works 
Napoleon left three thousand of his troops, slam 
or dead of the plague, bnned in the sands of 
Acre He had accomplished the ostensible and 
avowed object of his expedition He had utterly 
destroyed the vast 'assemblages formed in Sjna 
for the invasion of Egypt, and had rendered the 
enemy, m that quarter, mcapable of acting 
against him Acre had been overwhelmed by 
his fire, and was mnr reduced to a heap of ruins 
Those vagne and brilliant dreams of conquest m 
the East, which he secretly cherished, had not 
been revealed to. the soldiers They simply 
knew that they had tnnmphantly accomphshed 
the object annonneed to them, m the destractiou 
of the great Turkic army Elated with the 
pnde of conquerors, they prepared' to return, 
with the utmost celenty, to encounter another 
army, assembled at Bhodes, which was soon to 
be landed, by the hostile fleet, npon some part 
of the shores of Egypt Thus, while Napoleox 
was frustrated m the accomplishment of Ins un- 
dtvulged but most majestic plans, he 'still ap 
peered to the world an mvmeible conqueror 

There were m the hospitals twelve hundred 
sick and wounded These were to he conveyed 
on horses and on htters Napoleon rehnquisbed 
his own horse for the wounded, and toiled along 
through the burning sands with the humblest 
' soldiers on foot The Druses, and other tribes 
hostile to the Porte, were in a state of groat 
dismay when they learned that the French were 
retirmg They knew tliat they must encoimlci 
terrible vongeonce at the hands of Achmet the 
Butcher The victory of the alhes nveted upon 
thorn anew them ebams, and a wail, which would 
havo paused the ear of Christendom to tingle, 
ascended from terrified villages, as fathers, and 
mothei s, and children cowered beneath the storm 
of vengeance which fell npon them from the 
hands of the merciless Turk But England was 
too far awray for tlie shrieks to he heard m her 
pious dwellings 

At Jufira, among tlie mnltitndo of the sick, 
there were scien found near to death They 
were dying of the plague, and could not be re- 
moved Napoleon himsblf fearlessly went into 
the plague hospital, passed tbrongh all its wards, 
and spoke words of sympathy and encourago-1 
ment to the sufferers The eyes of the dying 
wore turned to him, and followed his steps, with 
indescribable affection, as he passed from cot to 
cot The seieu, who were m such a condition 
tliat their removal was impossible, Napoleon for 
some time contemplated with most tender sohu 
tude Ho could not endure the thought o! 
leaving them to be taken by the Turks, for tlie 
Turks tortured to death eveiy pnsoner who fell 
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ir»T ' THE SICK AND WOIINDED AT JAFF^ 

into their hands So at lost eng^sted to the of morals, and I beheve, if thoroughly Considered, 
physician the enpedicnoy of admimstenng to it is alii^ays better to snffet a man. to terminate 
them an opium pill, which would expedite, by a his destmy, be it what it may I judged sr 
few hours, their death, and thus sare them from afterwfri^ds m the case of my friend Duroc, who 
the hands of their cruel foe sTho physician when hw bowels were falhng out before my eyes, 
'gave the highly-admired reply, “ My profession repeatedly cned to me to have him put out r* 
istooure, notto'killt” his~miBery I said to him, 'I pity you, my 

Napoleon reflected a moment m silence, and friend, hut there is no remedy , it is necessary 
said no more upon the subject, but left a rear- to suffer to the last ’ ” 

guard of five hundred men to protect them until Sir Jlobert Wilson recorded that the meroiless 
the last should have expired For this siigges- and bloodthirsty monster, Napoleon, poisoned at 
bon Napoleon has been severely censured How- Jaffa five hundred and eighty of his sick and 
ever m loh it maj indicate mistaken views of wonndod soldiers, merely to reheve himself of 
Ghnsiitin duty, it certainly does not indicate a the enOombronce of taking care of them The 
cruel disposition It was his tenderness of heart statemoot was oircnlated and believed throughout 
and his love for, the soldiers which led to the Europe and Amenca, and thousands sbll judge 
proposal An unfeeling monster would not have of Napoleon through the mfluence of such asser- 
troubled himself about these few valueless and tions Sir Robert was afterwards convinced of 
dying men, but, without a thought,' woidd have his error, and became the friend of Napoleon 
.-left them to their fate In reference to the seve- When some one ivas speaking, m terms of m- 
laty with which, thia tconsactuin haa been con- ®giation,,of the author of the atrocious hbel^ 
detuned, Napoleon remarked at St Helena, Napoleon rephed, 

“I do not thmk that it would have been a “Yon know but httle of men and of the pas- 
crime had opium heeu administered to them On sions by which they are actuated. What loads 
the contrary, I think it would have been a virtue you to imagmo that Sir Robert is not a man of 
To leave a few nnforbinate men, who coifid not enthusiasm and violent passions, who wrote what 
' recover, m order that they might be massacred he then believed to be true ? Ho may have 
, by the Turks with the most dreadful tortures, as been Biisinformed and deceived, and may now 
r was. their custom, would, I thmk, have been bo soncy for it. He may be os smeero now m 
crudty A general ought to act with his soldiers wishing ns weU as he formerly was in seeking to 
as he Would wish shotQd be done to himself injure " 

Now, would not any man, under similar oircnm Agifin be said, “ The fact is, that I not only 
^ stances, who had his senses, have preferred dying never committed any enme, hut I never even 
easily, a few hours sooner, rather than expire thought of doing so I have always marched 
under the torture" of these hnibanans 7 H my with the opinions of five or six milhons of men 
own son, and I beheve I love my son os well ns In spite of oU the libels, I have no fear whatever 
any father does his child, were m a similar respecting my fame Postenty will do me jus- 
' situation with these men, I would advise it to be bee. Tbe tmth will be known, and the good 
^done And if so situated myself, I would insist which I have done will be compared with the 
npon it, if I had sense enough and strength faults wMch I have committed. 1 am not uneasy 
enough to demand it However, affairs were not as to the result ” 

' - so pressmg as to prevent me from leaving a party BnroU Larrey was the chief of the medical 
~ to take care of them, whioh was done If I had staff “ Larrey,” said Napoleon to 0 Meara, 
thought'sath a measure as that of giving opium “ was thu most honest man, and the best friend 
necessary, I would have called a council of war, to the goldier whom I ever knew Indefaligablo 
have stated the necessity of it, and have pub- lu his exertions for the wounded, he was seen on 
hshed it in the order of the day It should have the field of battle, immediately after an action, 
been no secret Do you think, if I had been accompanied by a tram of young surgeons, 
cnnable of secretly poisonmg my soldiers, ns ondeav(>nnng to discover if any signs of hfe 
doing a necessary acbon secretly would give it remamcd m the bodies He scarcely allowed a 
the appearance of a crime, or of snob horhanties moment of repose to his assistants, and kept them 
. as driving my carnage over the dead, and the ever at their posts He tormented the generals, 
—still bleedmg bodies' of the wounded, that my and roUsed them out of their beds at night, 
troops would have fought for mo with an whenever ho wanted accommodation or assist- 
enthusiasm and affeefaon without a parallel ? ance for the sick ot v/oundod Thoj were all 
No, no ' I never sbonld have done so a second afraid of him, as they knew that, if his wishes 
time Some onononld have shot me m passing were not comphed with, ho would immediately 
Even some of the wounded, who kad sufficient come aJid make a complnmt to mo ” 
strength left to pull a tagger, would have de- Larroy, on his return to Europe, publuhed a 
spalohed me I never committed a enme m all medical work, which ho dedicated to Napoleon, 
my political career At my last hour I con as a tribute due to' him for the care which he 
assert that Had I done so, I should not have ^wajs took of tbe sick and wounded soldien, 
been "here now I should iave despatdied the Assulml; anollior- eminent physician, records.' i 
Bourbons It only rested with me to give my " Napoleon, great m every emergency, braved ^ 
consent, and they would have ceased to hve I on sevef^ occasions the danger of contagion f 
fauTo, however, often tkoughl smee on bus point have bim, in the hospitals at Jp<r». inspeoh 
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, Ing'tbe ■waid*, and talking fimnliarly •with tlwjlus icoonntl” Btiid one , **Hc ■will ant go ob 
E oldicn nftaiked bj the plagito This lieroic fir!” said another^ And ^hon the exhausted , 
example ^a^ed the fears of the array, cheered wretch fell to rise no more, they oxclnjnod, with 
the sprats of fliesick, and encouraged the Los- perfect indifference, ""His lodging is secured'” 
pitnl attendants, whom tlie progress of the dis-' The troops were hatassed. upon their match 
ease and the fear of contagionhnH considerably by hordes of mounted Arabs, ever, prowling 
alarmed’’ ' ^ " around them- To protect' tticmsehcs -from as- 

The march over the burning desert was long sanlt, and to avenge attacks, •’"they fired villages, 
and pimful, and many of the sick and woanded and burned the fields of gr^, and •with bestial 
pensbed Tbesuffermgs of tiio array were in- fury pursued sbnekmg maids and matrons Shclr 
conceivable Twelve hundred persons, faint with deeds almost invanably attend tbo progress of an " 
disease, or agonized with broken bones or ghostly arm>, for an army is ever the resort and the 
woun^, were home along, oier the rongh and congenial home of the moral dregs of creation . 
weary way, on horsebaoE Many were so ex- Napoleon must at times have been liorror-stncken 
bausted -wiih dobfiity and pain, that they were in contemplating the infemal' instnimentahty 
ticdtothcsaddlcs, and were thus hnmed onward, which he was nsmg for the accomplishment of 
with limbs fresblr amputated, and tvith bones , hir purposes The Only excuse which can he 
diivcred to sphnters The path of the-ahny was offered for him js, that .t was then, as now, the 
marked by the bodies of the dead, which were prevalent con'Viction of the world'that war, with 
dropped by the wayside. There were not hors^ all its mevitable ahommations, is a necessary evil 
enough for the sick end wounded, though Napo- The soldiers were glad to be fired upon'from a 
leon and oil his generals m irched on foot. The house, for it famished them with an exonse for 
artillery pieces were left among the sand-hills, rushing in and perpetrating deeds of atrocious 
that the horses might be -used for the rehef of ' violence m its secret chambers. , 
tbe sufferers. Many of tbe wounded were ne- Those mfected by the plsgue aoccmpanied^the 
cessanly abandoned to perish Many who could army at some distance from the main body - 
not obtain a horse,'knowing the homble death Thoir encampment was always separated fiom 
by torture wluch awaited them should they the bivouacs ot tne troops, and was •with terror' 
fall into tlie bands of tbe Turks, hobbled along avoided by those soIdiorS who,wit]iout the tro-^ 
•with Ueehng woimds' iii intoleiahle agonj mor of n nerve, could storm a battery Napo-' ' , 
■\Vith roost affecting earnestness, though nn- leon, however, aiwejs pitched his tent by their 
nvadmgly, they implored their comrades to help side Every night ho visited them to see if their/ ' 
them Misery destroys humanity Each one wants were attended to , and every morning ho' 
thonght only of himself Seldom hare the de- 'was present, with parental kindness, to sec them 
monSiring influences and the horrors of war file off at the moment of departure.' Such ten- 
been -more signelly displayed than in this, march derness, at the hands of one who was filling the * 
of twenty-five days world with his renown, won the hearts'qf the 

Napoleon was deeply ,moved by the spectacle soldiers He mented their love Even to the ^ 
of -mise^ aronnd him One dav , as ho was present day, the scarred and mutilated victimi - 
toiling along throngh the sands, at the head of a of these wars, still hngcnng m the Udtel des- 
column, 'With the blazing sun of Si na pouring Jnmbdes at Paris,' mil flame -with entbnsiastio 
down upon his unprotected bead, with the sick, adnu;ation at tbe very menfion of the name of 
the wounded, and tbe dymg all around him, ho Napoleon. There is no man, living or dead, who 
saw on officer, in perfect health, nduig on horse- at the present moment is the object of such cn- 
back, refusing to surrendor his saddle to the ihusiostic love as Napoleon Bonaparte , and they 
sick The indignation of Napoleon was so who Imew^bim tbe best loved him the most, 
aronsed that, by one blow from the hilt of his One day, on their return, an Arab tribe came 
' sword, he lud the officer prostrate on the earth, to meet him, to show their respect and to .offer 
and then helped a wounded soldier into his their services as guides The son of the chief of 
‘saddle The deed was greeted with a shout of the tnbe, a little boy about twelve j ears of age, 
acclamation from the ranks The " recording was mounted on a dromedary, ndmg by the side 
‘angel m heaven’s chancery” will blot out tbe of Napoleon, and chatting with great fomiHarity 
recotd of such violenee with a tear ' “ Sultan Kebur," said the joung Arab to Na- - 

The histonnn has no right to draw the veil poleon, “ 1 could give you good advice now that 
over the rcvoltmg horrors of war Though ho jon are returning to Cairo ” 

' may -wish to preserve his Jiagcs from tlie repul- “ Well, speak, my friend,” said Napoleon , 

61 V 0 recital, jusUce to hmnnmty demands that your advice is good, I will follow it ” 

' the barbarism, the enme, and tlie cmdty of war « I will tell jou what I would do were I an 

should bo faithfully portrajed. The soldiers jonr place,” tbe young chief rejoined ‘“As 
often refused to render the slightest assistance to soon as I got to Cairo,'! would send for 'the 
the sick or tlie wounded They feared tlmt richest slave-merchant m the market, and ! 
every one who was not well was attacked by tlio would choose twenty of the prettiest women for 
plagnc The soldiers burst into immoderate fits myself I would t hen. send for the nohest 
of laughter m lookmg upon the convulsive efforts jewellers, and would make them give up a good 
which the dying made to nso from the sands share of their stock I would then do file same 
.oi>on -which they hed fiuloa. tic baa mode up -witt rdl tbe other merchants , fo*- what u tha 
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u>e cf rcjgmng, or bang powerful, if not tc 
ii'tpnrc nchcs ?’’ 

my frtenA,*' roplictnf**poleottj “flnppow 
If were more noble to preserve tlieso tiling* for 
others?” 

The young bnrbarhn was quite perplexed in 
ondwvvonrjug to 'comprobeiid ftinbiUOa so loftj , 
intcllcrtual. and “refined " Ho wns,bowovei ", 
Slid Xapolcon, “very promising for an Arab 
Ife teas lively and coumgcmi®, and led bis troops 
with dignity and order Ho is perhaps destined, 
one dny or other, to carry hi* advice mto execu- 
tion in the rnarlab-placc of Cairo " 

At length Kapoleon arrived ut Cairo, after a^ 
absence of three months '^1 ilh great pomp ana 
ttinmph ho entered the cit\ He found, on hts 
return to EcvTit, that deep discontent pervaded 
the army. The soldiers had now been nb«ent 
from Fninco for a year For six months they 
had heard no new s whatever -from home, as not n 
single French v esse’ had been able to cross the 
'ie'htc’Tnnean Napoleon^ finding his plana 
frustnted for estobiishing an empire winch 
shonld ovcrdiadow nil the East, began to tnm 
bis thoughts again to France He £ncw, hov-. 
ever, that there was another Tnrhisb annj col- 
lected nt Rhodes, prepared m co-opcrvlion with 
the fleets of Russia and England, to make a do 
scent on Egypt He could not think of leaving 
tbo army until that formidable foe was dnpo»i,d 
of Ho know hot when or whore the landing 
■ would bo attempted, and could only wait 

One evening, in Julj, be vvas walking with a 
friend m -the environs of Cairo, benonth the 
shadow of the Pjniraida, when an Arab horse- 
man was seen, ctivelopod in a doud of dust, 

- rapidly approaching him over tbo desert lie 
brought despatches from Alexandria, mlorming 
Napoleon that a poworful fleet had appeared in 
the Bnj' of Aboohir, that oigUtccn tlion=ind 
Tnrks had landed, herto and fearless soldiers, 
each armed with musket, pistol, and sabre llmt 
. their art lUcry were nmnerous, and well served by 
British oflicors, that the combined English, 
Bnssian, and TorlJsh fleets supported tho arma- 
ment in the baj tliat Mound Bey, with a 
nuiucrott* bodj oi Mameluke C'lvalrj’, was cross- 
ing the desert from Upper Eg} pt to join the in- 
vaders. that the vnUage of Aboukir had neon 
taken by the Turks, the garrison cut to piece*, 
end the atadel compelled to capitulate Thus 
the storm hurst upon Egjpl 
Hapolcon immodiatclj retired to liis tent, 
where he remained until tliroo o’clock tho next 
morning, dictating ordera for the instant advance 
of the troops, and for the conduct oi tnose v, no 
were to remam in Cairo, and at tJio oUicr mili- 
tary stations At four o’clock in the morning ho 
wM on horseback, and tbe arm}’ in full march 
The French troops were lieccsiarlly so scattered 
— some m Upper Kgjpt, eight hundred miles 
above Cairo, somo upon the borders of the 
'• desert to prevent incursions from Syria, some at 
Alexandria— ^tbat Napoleon could tiiko with him 
but eight thousand mon. By night and by day, 
: tlrongh smothering dust and burning sands, 


and beneath tho rays of an almost odstering 
sun, lus troops, hungry and thirsty, with iron 
sinows, almost rushed along, accomplivbing one 
of those extraordinary marches winch hlled the 
world with wonder In seven days ho rcaohed 
tho Bay of Aboukit. 

It was tho hour of midnight, on tbo 26th of 
.Mj, 1700, when Napoleon, with six thousand 
men,, arrived witlim sight of the stronglj- 
uilrencUwl camp of the Turks They had 
tin own up intronclimonts among tho sand hills 
on the shore of tho bay He ascended an emi 
ncnce, and carefully examined the position of his 
«kcping foes Bj the bright moonhght, ho saw 
tbe vast fleet of tbe allies nding at anchor in 
ilio offing, and his practi'cd ev o could count tho 
nngliiy host of infantr}, artillcrv, and horse- 
men slumhenng before him lie knew tliat the 
Turlw were awaiting tho arrival of the formi 
tlaWo cavalrj from EgJTil, and for still grcatei 
xamforcements of mon and mumtions of war 
from Aero and other parts of Synn Klcber, 
with a division of two thousand of tho army, 
had not yet arrived Napoleon resolved imine- 
dintcly to Pttack his foes, though they were 
eighteen thousand strong 

It nns, indeed, an unequal conflict. These 
jnmzancs wore tho most fierce, merciless, and 
iiidoimtiiblo of men, and llioir energies wore 
directed bv Etigrish officers luid by Frencli engi- 
neers Just one voar before, Napoleon, with his 
annv, bad landed upon that beach Where the 
albcd fleet now rode so prondlv', the French fleet 
bad been utterly destrojed Tho bosom of Na- 
poleon burned witli tho desire to avenge tins 
di^ister As bo stood silently contemplating 
the scone, Murat by 1ms side, ho foresaw Uie long 
results depending upon the issno of the conflict 
Utter delcat wonld oc to him utter rum A 
partial victory would but prolong tbo conflict, 
and render it impossible for him, without dis 
honour, to abandon Egypt and rciuni to France 
Tho entire destruction of his foes would enable 
him, with the renown of an invincmlc con- 
queror, to leave tho army in safety and embark 
lor Pans, where ho doubted not that, m the 
tumult ot tho unsettbd times, avenues of glory 
would be opened bcibro bin Sostronglv nos 
ho impressed with the groat dcsHnits tor which 
he bUiovod himself to be created, that, tummg 
to Murat, ho said, This battle will decide tho 
fate of ibo world." Tho distinguished cnvnhy 
comm imlor, nnablo to appreciate tho grandeur 
of Napoleon’s thoughts, lopbcd, "At least of this 
army, but every Frcnoir soldier feels now that 
he must conquer or die And be assured, if cv cr 
infantry wore charged to tiio teeth by cavalry, 
tho Turks shall bo to-morrow so charged by 
mine" 

Tho first grey of tho morning was luvt appoax 
mg m the cast, when tho ’ruikisti anny was 
aroused by tho tramp- of the French columns, 
and by a ebovver of bomb-shells fallmg in the 
midst of their ititrciiclinionte One of tin* most 
tcmblo biuUes recorded in history then easued. 
Tbo awful genius of Napoleon noyer sboao 
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more feaifiilly than on that bloody day He 
fitood "upon a gentle eminence, calm, silent, tm- 
^disturbedf pitiless, and gnided, -with resistless 
stall, lie carnage The onslaught of the French 
was bke that of wolves The Turks werednven 
like deer beibro them Every man remembered 
that m that bay the proud £eet of France had 
penshed Every man felt tlint the tangs of 
Europe had banded for the destruction of the 
French Republic Every man exulted in the 
thought that there were but six thousand French 
xeiuhhcans to hurl themselves upon England, 
Russia, and Turkey combmed, nearly twenty- 
thousand strong The Tnrlcs, perplexed and 
confounded by the stall and fury of the assault, 
were driven in upon each other in horrible 
confusion The French, trnmed to- load and fire 
with a rapidity which seemed miracnlons, 
ponred in upon them a perfect hnmeanc of 
bullets, balls, and shells They weie tom to 
pieces, moivn down, bayoneted, and trampled 
nnder iron hoofs In ntter consternation, thon- 
sands of them plunged into the sea, horsemen 
and footmen, and stmggled in the waves, m the 
msane attempt to swim to the ships, three miles 
distant from the shore With terrible calmness 
of energy, Napoleon opened upon the drownmg 
host tlie tornado of his batteries, and the water 
was swept -with grapeshot os by a hailstorm 
The Turks were on the point of a peninsula 
Escape by land was Impossihle They would 
not ask for quarter The silent and proud spint 
of Napoleou was inflamed with a resolve to 
acbievo a -viotory which should reclaim the name 
of AbouW to the arms of France Murat re- 
deemed his pledge Plunging with his cavalry 
into the densest flirong of the enemy, he spurred 
his fiery steed, reckless of peril, to the very 
centre of the Turkish camp, where stood Mus- 
tapha Pacha, surrounded by his staff Ibe 
proud Turk had barely time to discharge a pistol 
at his audacious foe, which slightly waiunded 
Murat, ere the dripping sabre of the Frendi 
genend severed half of his hand from ins wnst 
iTius wounded, the leader of the Turkish army 
-was immcdiatidy captured, and sent m triumph 
to Napoleon 

As Napoleon received his lUustnons prisoner, 
magnanunonsly desirmg to soothe the bitterness 
of his utter discomfiture, he courteously said “I 
will take care to mform the Sultan of the 
courage you have displayedin this battle, though 
it has been your misfortune to lose it.' 

"Thou mnyst save thjself that trouble," 
the proud Turk haughtily rephed , “ my master 
knows me better tban tbon canst." 

licforc four o'clock in tbe afternoon tbe whole 
Turkish army was destroj cd Hardly an ini- 
*' vadual escaped About two thousand prisoners 
were taken m the fort All the rest perished, 
either drowned in the eco, or slam upon the 
land Sir Sidney Smitli, who had choon tlio 
position ocoupfed by the Turkish army, with tho 
utmost diificuity avoided capture lu the midst 
el the temblo scene of tumult and death, tho 
Oosemodor^ eneceeded in getting on baard a 


boat, and was rowed to his ship Mw “ 
than twelve thousand corpses of the turbaned 
Turks were iloatmg m Bay' of Abouku 
beneath whose crimsoned waVes, bnt a Tev 
months before, almost an eqnal number of the 
French had sunk m death Snch entire destruc- 
tion of an army is, perhaps, unexampled in the 
annals of war If God frowned upon Franco m 
the naval battle of Abouku:, ho as signally 
frowned npon her foes m this terrific conflict on 
the land. ' ^ 

The cloudless snn descended peacefuUr, in the 
evemng, beneath tho bine waves of the'Mediter- 
rancan Napoleon stood at tho door of his tent, 
'calmly contemplatmg the scene from whence all 
his foes had thus suddenly and utterly vanished 
Just then Klebcr amred, with his division of two 
thousand men, for whom Napolcdb hod not 
waited The distinguished soldier, who, had 
long been an ardent admirer of Napoleon, was 
overwhelmed with amazement in contemplating 
the magnitude of (he victory In his enthu- 
siasm, he throw his arms around the neck of his 
adored ohie/toin, exahuaing, ‘"Let me embrace 
yon, my General, you are great as tlie uni- 
verse 1" ‘ 

Egypt was now qmot. Not a foo remsined to 
be encountered. No immediate attack from any 
quarter was to ho feared Nothing remained to 
be done bnt to carry on the routme of the adim- 
nistmtion of the infant colony. These^ duties 
rcquu-cd no especial genius, and could ho very 
creditably performed by any respectable go- 
vernor 

It was, however bnt a barren victory which 
Napoleon had obtained at sucb an enormous 
expenditure of suffering ond of life It was m 
vam for the isolated army, cut off by the de- 
struction of its fleet from all luterconrse with 
nuropc, to think of tbe invasion of India. The 
French troops had exactly *' caught tho Tartar " 
Egypt was of no possible avail os a colony, with 
the Mediterranean crowded with hostile Enghsh, 
and Russian, and Tnrkish cruisers For the 
same raasen, it was impossible for tlie army to 
leave those shores and return to France Thus 
the victonous French, m the midst of all tlicir 
triumphs, found that they had built up for them- 
selves prison walls from which, though they 
could repel their enemies, there was no escape. 
The sovereignty of Egypt alone was too petty 
an affair to satisfy tho boundless ambition 
of Napoleou Destiny, he thought, deciduig 
against an empno in the East, was only guiding 
him back to an empire in tho West. 

For ten months Napoleon had now received 
no certam intolhgonce respcctmg Europe Sir 
Sidney Smith, either m tho exercise of the 
spirit of gentlemanly courtesy, or enjoying a 
mahcions pleasure m commnmcatmg to his 
victor tidings of disbstcr upon disaster falling 
sent to him a file of nowqiapera 
full of the most humihating intelligence The 
hostile fleet, leaving its whole army of eighteen 
thousand men buned m the sands or beneath the 
waves, weighed anchor and disappenroa. 
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NftpoTeon spent the *(711010 nighti with intense 
, Interest, extunming those, papers He learned 
that Ettlnoe was in a state of indescnbahle con- 
fusion, that the imbecile government of the 
Directory, resorting to the most absurd measures, 
was despised and disregarded, that plots and 
counterplots, conspiracies and ossassmations, filled 
the land. Ho learned, to his astomshment, that 
France was. again involved an war with monar- 
chical Europe , that the Austrians had mvaded 
Italy anew, and driven the French over the Alps, 
and that the banded armies bf the European 
kings were crowding upon the (rontiera oi the 
distracted Bepuhhc 

“Ahl" he exclaimed to Bonmenne, “my 
forebodmgs have not deceived me The fools 
have lost Italy All the fruit of onr victories has 
disappeared I must leave Egypt We must 
return to Franco immediately, and, if possible, 
repair these disasters, and save Franco from 
destruction *' 

. It was a signal pecuharity m the mind of 
Napoleon, that his decisions appeared to be 
instinctive rather than deliberative With the 
rapidity of the lightning's flash, his mind con- 
templated all the considerations upon each side 
of a question, and instantaneously came to the 
result These judgments, apparently so hasty, 
combmed idl the uisdom which others obtain 
by the slow and painful process of weeks of 
^deliberation and uncertamty Thus, in the 
* midst' of the mnumerablo combinations of the 
field of battle, he never sufiTered from a moment 
' ' of perplexity , he never hesitated between this 
plan and that plan, but immediately, and 
withont the slightest misgivings, decided upon 
that very course to which the most slow and 
mature deliberation would have guided him 
This instinctive promptness of correct decision 
was one great secret of his mighty power It 
pertained nhke to every subject with which the 
human mind could be conversant The prompt- 
ness of his decision was only equalled by the 
energy of his execntion He therefore accom- 
plished in a fewTiours that which would have | 
~ engrossed the energies of other minds for days j 
Thus, m the present ease, he decided, upon 
the moment, to return to France The details 
of his return, as to the disposition to he made of 
the army, the manner in which ho would attempt 
to evade the Bntish cruisers, aud the mdividuals 
he would take with him„were all immediately 
settled ui his mind He called Bourrienne, 
Bcrthierj and Gantheauma before him, and in- 
formed them of his decision, enjomingnpon them { 
the most perfect secrecy, lest mtelligence of Ins < 
preparations should be communicated to the 
aUied fieet He ordered Gantheaume itnmedi- 
' ately to get ready for sea two frigates from the 
haroonr of Alexandria, and two small vessels, 
with provisions for fom hundred men for two 
months ' , 

Napoleon then returned with the army to 
Cairo , He awdved there on the lOtb of August, 
and again as a resistless conqueror, entemd the 
exty He prevented any snspidion of his pro- 


jected departure from ansmg among the soldien 
by plaumng an expedition to explore ^gypt. 

One morning he announced his intention of 
gomg down the Nile, to spend a few days m exa- 
mining the Delta He took with him a small 
retmne, and, striking across the desert, proceeded 
with the utmost r Jenty to Alexandria, where 
they arrived on the 22nd of August. Concealed 
bv the shades of the evemng of the same day, he 
le he town with eight selected tompanions, 
anu escorted by a few of his faithful Guard, 
Silently and rapidly they rode to a sohtnryport 
of the bay, the party wondenng what this move- 
ment could mean Here they discovered, dimly 
in the distance, two fiigates riding at anchor, 
aud some fishmg-boats near the shore, apparentljr 
waiting to receive them Then Napoleon an- 
nounced to his companions that their destination 
was France The joy of the company was in- 
conceivable The horses were lefl; npon the 
beach to find their way back to Alexondna The 
victorious fugitives crowded into the boats, and 
were rowed out, in the dim and silent mght, to 
the frigates. The sails were immediately spread, 
and, before the light of momiug dawned, the low 
and sandy ontlmo of the Egj ptian shore had dis- 
appeared beneath the horizon of the sea. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IHE RETORN FROM EOyCT. 

FoUtIcal state of France— Napoleon’s estimate ot ineu— 
Peril of tlio voyage— Napoleon s devotion tv stndy— 
Answer to tlio Atheists— Testimony to ttao religion of 
Jesus Christ— Arrival at Corsica— Landing at Ftejua 
' — Sensation at Paris on receiving thenews— Enthn- 
slasm of thepopnlace- Anguish of Josephine— Enthu. 
sissticreceptioR of Napoleon by the Parisians— Inter, 
view between Napoleon and Josephine. 

The expedition to Egypt was one of the most 
magnificent enterprises which human ambition 
ever conceived The rctnm to Franco combines 
still more, if possible, of the elements of the 
moral subhme But for the disastrous destrnc- 
tion of the French fleet, the plans of Napoleon in 
reference to the East wonld probably have been 
tnompbantly successful At least, it cannot bo 
doubted tbnt a vast change would have been 
effected throngbout the Eastern world. Those 
plans were now hopeless The army was iso- 
lated, and cut off from all reinforcements and all 
supplies The best thing which Napoleon could 
do for his troops m Egypt was to retnm to 
France, and exert his peraoual influence m send- 
ing them sncconr His return mvolved the con- 
tinuance of the jnost honourable devotion to those 
soldiers whom ho necessarily left behind him. 
The secrecy of his departure was essential to hia 
success Had the bold attempt been suspected, 
it wonld certamly have been frustrated by the 
moreased vigilance of the Enghsh cmisers The 
mtrepidity of the enteiprise must ehcit muversa] 
admiration-' 

Contemplate for a moment the moral ejects 
of ^is nndertakmg A nation of thirty miUioni 

I 
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^ “of people had been for ten years ogitated by tlie 
most temblo convnlsions. There is no ateocity 
the tongue can name ivhich hdd'hot 
desolated the doomed land Eiery passion 
which can -degrade the heart of fiUen man had 
swept with simoom blast over the cities and the 
villages of Fran^ Conflagrations had laid the 
palaces of the wealthy m rums, and the green 
lawns, where the children had played, had been 
crimsoned with the blood of /others and sons, 
mothers and daughters A gigantic system of 
robheiy had seized upon houses and lands, and 
every species of property, and had tnniod thou- 
sands of the opulent out into destitution, beggary, 
alid death Pollution had been legalized by the 
voice of God-defymg lust, and France, la belle 
France, had been converted mto a disgusting 
warehouse of mfamy. 

Law, with smcidal hond, had destroyed itself 
and the decisions of the legislature sway'ed to 
and fro, in accordance witli the hideous damonrs 
of the mob Tho guillotme, with gutters ever 
' clotted with human gore, was the only argument 
which anarchy condescended to use Efleotually 
It silenced every remonstmtmg tongue Consti- 
tution after constitution had nsen, hke mush- 
rooms, m a night, and, like mushrooms, had 
penshed in a day Civil war was raging with 
bloodhound fury in France, hlonnrchists and 
Jacobins grappling each other, infuriate with 
despair The allied kings of Europe, uho, by 
their olhanco, had fanned the flames of rage and 
rum, were gaamg with terror upon tlie portentous 
prodigy, and were surroundmg France witli their 
navies and then: armies. 

■“ The people had been enslaved for centuncs by 

kmg mid iioblos/ Their oppression had been 
execrable, and it had become absolutely unen- 
durable ‘‘ Wo, tho milhons,” they exclaimed in 
tlieir rage, **will no longer Riuiistcr to year 
voluptuousness, and- pnde, and lust " “ You 
slinll'’’ exclaimed kmg and nobles, “wo heed 
mot yonr mnrmnrs" ‘‘Ton shill I" reiterated 
the Pope, m the portentous thundcrings of the 
Vitican “You shall came echoed hack from 
tho' palaces of Vienna, from the dome of the 
Ifrcmlini-from the scrigho of the Turk, and, m 
tones deeper, stronger, more resolute, /rom con- 
stitutional, liberty-lovmg, happy England 
Tlien'was Fmneo a volcano, and its lava- 
” streams dclngcd Europe Tho people were 
desperate - In tho blmd fury of their frenzied 
self-defence, they lost all considerition The 
cistlcs.bf the nobles were but tbe monuments of 
past laxntion'and servitude With y ells of hatred, 
the infuriated popnlaco razed them to tbe ground 
■- Tbe palates of the Lmgs, where, for uncounted 
ccnlniics, dissolnto monarebs had revelled in 
encrvatingTind heaven-forbidden plcisufcs, were 
but national badges of the bondage of the people 
The indignant throng swept through them like 
xn Munaation, leaving upon marble floors, and 
cartooned walls and ceilings, tbe impress of their 
rage At one bound Franco bad passed from 
do'potisin to anarchy The kingly tiraiif, with ] 
fjitiOii t-riiwii and it'd sCeptre, suirounubJ 'by j 


wealthy noble's and 'dissolnto beauties, hod d>s> 
appeared, arid a mnuy-headed monster, rapacious 
and bloodthirsty, tmlgtri and , revolting, hoc 
emerged firoix^ mines and werkthops, and the 
rallars of vice and^ penury, l^e one of the 
spectres of fairy tales, to fill L s'place France 
had passed from.monarchy, not^to healthy re- 
pnblicanism, but to Jacobinism, 'to the roign of 
the mob Napoleon utterly abhorred the tyranny 
of the king He also utterly r'lihorrt.d the 
despotism of vulgar," violent, sanguuory Jacobin 
misrule ^TheJattcr he regarded with even for 
deeper repugnance lhan tho former ^ “I fhiiikly 
confess," said Napoleon, again and again, “that if 
I must bhooso between Bourbon ^pression and 
mob violence, I infimtoly prefer the formjir 

Such had been Restate of France, essentially^ 
for nearly ten years The great mass of the 
people were exhausted with snfienug, aud longed 
for repose. Tho land was filled with plots and 
counterplots But there 'wns uo one man of 
sufficient' prommcnce to cany witli him tho 
nation The government “Was dcspised-and dis* 
regarded Franco was in a state of chaotio rum. 
Many voices,' here and' there, hegpn to inqnirc, 
‘‘Where is Bonaparte, the conqueror of Italy, 
tho conqueror of Egypt 7 He alono can save lis ” 
His world-wide renown turned tlie eyes of the 
nation to him as their only hope ' . 

Under these circumstances, Napoleon^ who 
but three years before, bad been unknown to 
fame or to fomtne, resolved to rotum,to France, 
to overthrow the miserable government by vvliioh 
the country was disgraced, to subdue anarchy ai 
home and aggression from abroad, and to icscie 
thirty millions of people from rufn Tho enter- 
prise was undeniably magnificent m its grandeur 
and noble m its object He had two foes to 
encounter, each formidable — the Rbyabsts of 
combined Europe and the mob of Pans llie 
quiet and nndonbting self-confidence with vvluch 
he entered upon this eritcrpriso is one of the 
most remarkable events in the wliole of, bis 
extraordinary career He took wjtb bim no 
armies to hew down opposition Ho engaged m 
no deep laid and wido-Bprcad conspiracy itely- 
mg upon the energies of bis owummd, and upon 
tho sympnthics'of tho great mass of tho people, 
bo went alone, with but one or two companions, 
to vvhom he revealed not liis thoughts, to gather 
mto his hands tho scattered reins of power 
Never did he encounter more fcorfiil peril f ho 
cruisers of England, Russia, Turkey, of allied 
Europe in arms against Franco, .thronged the 
Mediterranean Howconld he hope to espipo 
them 7 Tfio guillotme was red with blDod 
Everyone who bad dared to oppose the mob b id 
perished upon it How could Napoleon vepturc 
single-handed, to beard this terrible bon m bis 
den 7 

It was ten o’clock at night, the 22nd of 

f ascended tbe sides 

of the fiagute Mmron to sail for Prance. A few 
Guard, and eight tompanioiis,' 

Qi*^**f *** """y "‘cnibcrs of the 

scientific corps, acvompaniod bun There wero- 
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five Lnndied soldleis on board tbe ships Tba 
stBMjahono bngbtly in 'tbe SynaiT sl^, and 
^nnder'flieir soft bgbt tbo blue waves of tho 
Mediterranean lay spread but jnost peacefully 
before them The frigates nnfnrled &eir siuls. 
Napoleon, silent and lost m thought, for a long 
^tano walked the quarter-deckrof tho Bhip,gaz'ng 
upon the low.outhne of Egypt, as, m. &o dim 
starlight. It faded away His companions were 
intoxicated with deliglit in view of again retnm- 
ing to Frande Napoleon was neither elated nor 
depressed. 'Serene and" silent, he, communed 
with himself^ and, whenever we can catch a 
ghmpse of those secret c^mmnnmgs, we hnd 
them always beanng'thc impress of grandeur 
Though Napoleon was in the habit of visiting 
llhe soldiers at their camp fires, of attmg down 
and conversing with them 'With "the greatest 
freedom and familmntv, the majesty of. his cha- 
racter overawed ills oihcers, and ndomtion and 
_resei^e blended with their love Thongh there 
was no haughtiness in his demeanour, he habi- 
" tually dwelt m h region of elevation above them 
all Their talk was of cards, of Tme, of pretty 
..women Napoleon’s thoughts were of empire, 
of renown, of moulding tho destuues of nations 
They regarded him not ns a companion, but as 
a master, whose wishes they loved to anticipate, 
'-for ho would surely guide them to wealth, imd 
fame, and fortune He contemplated them, not i 
os equals and confiding friends, hut as efficient ; 
and valonhlo instruments for the accomplishment ! 
of Ids purposes .. 

Murat was to Napoleon a body of tenthousand 
horsemen, ever 'ready for a resistless charge 
Lannes was a phalanx of infantry, brisding with 
bayonets, which neither artillery nor caiolrj 
could batter down or break. Augereanwas an 
armed column of invincible troops, black, dense, 
massy, impetuous, resistless, mo vmg a itb gigantic 
tread wberever the finger of the conqueror pomted 
These were but the members of Napoleon’s body, 
the limbs obedient to tho'migbty_soul which 
swayed thorn- They were not the companions of 
, his thoughts, they were only tliO'servants of his 
will The number to ho found with whom the 
son! of Napoleon "could dwell ih sympathodc 
friendship waS fow,-very few '' 

Napoleon had formed a very low estimate of 
tinman nature, and^ consequently made great 
allowance for tho infirmities incidontto humanity 
Bonrrlcnnc reports him as saymg, “Friendship 
is but a name. I love no one, no, not even my 
brothers -Joseph perhaps a little^^ And if I do 
love him, it is from habit, and because he is my 
cider Durool All, -yes* I love'him, too But 
why? His character pleases me He is cold, 

■ reserved, and resolute, and I really believe that 
he nover'shed a tear -"■•As to myself, I know 
Will that I have not one true friohd As long 
as I continue what I atn, I niay have ris many 
pretended friends- as I please Wo must leave 
sensibility to the women , it is their busme$.$ 
Men slionla bo firm in heart and m purpose, or 
they, should have nothing -to.- do with war or 
government. ' I am not ammble , no, I ain 
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not amiable — 1 never have been, bni E am 
jnst.'* 

In another mood of mmd, more .tenner, mote 
subdued, he remarked, at St Helena, in reply tc 
Las Casas, who with great severity was con- 
demning those who abandoned Napoleon tn. his 
hour of adversity — “You are, not acquamted 
with men They are difficult to comprehend, if 
one Avishes to bo strictly just Can they undon 
stand or" explain even iheir own characters? 
Almost all those who abandoned me would, aad 
I oontmued to be prosperous, never, pefbaps, 
have dreamed of their own defection. There are 
vices and virtues which depend upon circnm- 
stances Our lost trials were beyond all human 
sfrength ' Fcsides, I was forsaken rather tiian 
betrayed there was more of wealuicss than of 
perfidy around me It was the demalofSt Peter 
Tears and penitence are probably at hand. And 
where will yon find m the page of history any 
one possessmg a greater number of friends and 
partisans? Who was ever more popular and 
more beloved? A^o was ever more ardently 
and deeply regretted? Here, from this very 
rook, on viewmg the present disorders in France, 
who would not be tempted- to say that I still 
reign tliere? No, human nature might Lave 
appeared m a more odious light ’’ 

Las Casas, who shared with Napoleon his 
weary years of imprisonment at St Helena, says 
of him— “He views the complicated circum- 
stances of bis foil from so high a point, that indi- 
viduals escape Ins notice He nover evinces the 
least symptom of vmilcnco towards those of 
whom It might he supposed he has tho greatest 
reason to complain. His strongest mark of re- 
probation — and I have had frequent occasions to 
notice it — IS to preserro silence mth reqiect to 
them whetiBver they are mentioned in his pre- 
sence But how often has he been heard to re- 
strain tbe violent and less reserved expressions 
of those about him ' 

“And hero I must observe," oontmnes Las 
Casas, “that smeo I have become acquainted with 
the Emperor’s character, 1 have never known him 
to evince, for a single moment, the least fethug 
; of anger or animosity against those who hud 
most deeply injured mm.- .He speaks of them 
i coolly and without resentment, attributing t.ieir 
conduct, in some measure, to tho perplexing cir 
Gumstances' m which they were placed and 
throwing tho rest to tbe account of human 
ireakness ", 

Marmont, who surrendered Pans to the nlhe^ 
was severely condemned by Las Casas Napo- 
leon replied, “ Vamty was his rmn Postenty 
wdl justly cast a shade upon his character, yet 
ins heart will bo more viuued than the memoty 
of his career" 

"Your attachment for Berthier,” said Las 
Ca«as, “ surprised us He was full of preten- 
sions and pnde " 

“Bertlncr was' not without talent,’ Napoleon 
replied, “ and J am far from u ishmg to disavow 
lusment or my partiality, but ho uas so-un' 
decided J" 
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“ He WB8 vtTj hargli end overbearing,*’ Liw 
Casas rgoined. 

“And ivhat, my door Las Casas,” Napoleon 
teplied, “is more overbearing lilian iveakness 
which feels itself protected by strength ? Look 
at women, for example " 

This Berthier had, with the ntmost meanness, 
abandoned his benefactor, and took Ins place m 
front of the carriage of Louis XVIII ns he rode 
triumphantly into Paris “ The only revenge I 
wish on this poor Berthier,’’ said Napoleon nt 
the time, “ would be to see him m his costume 
of captain of the body-guard of Louis ’’ 

“The character of Napoleon,” says Bourrienne, 
Napoleon’s discarded secretary, " was not a cruel 
one He was neither rancorous nor mndictive 
None but those who are blinded by fury could 
have given him the name of Nero or Caligula 
I think that I have stated his real faults with 
sulBcieut sincerity to he beheved upon my word. 
I can assert that Bonaparte, apart from politics, 
was feeling, Lind, and accessible to pily He 
was vciy fond of children, and a bad man has 
seldom that disposition In the habits of private 
hfb he had, and the expression is not too strong, 
much benevolence and great indulgence for 
human weakness A contrary opinion is too 
firmly fixed in some minds for me to hope to 
remove it. I shall, I fear, have opposors , but I 
address myself to those who are in search of 
truth I hved in the most unreserved conbdence 
with Napoleon until the age of thirty-four years, 
and I advance nothing lightly” This is the 
admission of one who had been ejected from 
ofilce by Napoleon, and who had become a 
courtier of the reinstated Bourbons It is the 
candid admission of an cne^y ^ 

The ships weighed anchor in the darkness of 
the night, Iioping, before the day should dawn, 
to escape the English cruisers which were hover> 
ing about Alexandria Unfortunately, at mid- 
night the wind died away, and it became almost 
perfectly calm Fearful of being captured, some 
were anxious to seek again the shore “Be 
quiet,” said Napoleon , “ we shall pass m safety ” 
Admiral Gantlieanme wished to take Qie 
shortest route to France. Nipoleoii, however, 
directed the admiral to sail along as near os 
possible to tile coast of Africa, and to continue 
that unfrequented route till the ships should pass 
the' irland of Sardinia. “In the meanwhile,” 
said he, “should an English fleet present itself, 
wojivill run ashore upon the sands, and march, 
with the handful of brave men and the few 
pieces of artillery we have with us, to Oran or 
Tunis, and there find means to re-embark " 
j Thus Napoleon, m this harardous cutcrpti<«, 
braved every peril The most imminent, and 
the most to be drcaccd of nil, was captivity in an 
English prison For twenty days the wind was 
so invannlili ndicVso, that the ships did not 
adranco dirco hundred miles Many were so 
disconroged, and so npprehcnsiio of capture, 
that it was oven proposed to return to Alexan 
fYia Napoleon was mnch m the habit of peace* 
AI snbnusalon to that which ha cotild not 
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remedy Dunng all these faying Weeks, “ht 
appeared serene and contented. To the mnt'- 
munng of his companion's he replied, “'We shall 
arrive in Franco in safety. I am,determmed to 
proceed at all hazards rortune will not ahan* 
don ns ” , 

“ People frequently spenk,’^ says Bourrienne, 
who accompanied Napoleon Upon this voyage, . 
“ of the good fortnne which attadics to oh in* 
dividual, and eien attends him through hfe 
'Without professing to behove m this sort of pre-. 
destination, yet, when I- call to mmd the numc- . 
rolls dangers which Bonaparte escaped so 
many enterprises, the haz^s he encountered, 
the chances ho ran, I can conceive flint otbora 
may have this faith But having for n lengtlC 
of time studied the ‘man of destiny,’ I have re- 
marked that what was called his fortnne was, m . 
reality, his genius, tliat his success was the 
consequence of his admirable foresight— of liis 
ca dilations, rapid as lightning, and of tlie con-- ^ 
yiction that boldness is often the truest wosdom ’’ 
HITbr example, during our voyage from E^pt to 
France, he had not imperiously insisted upon pur-' 
suing a course difiercnt from that usnnlly taken, 
and which usual course was recommended by the 
admiral, would he have escaped the penis which 
beset his path? Probably not And was nil 
this the clTcct of chance? Ccrtamly not." 

During these days of suspense, Napoleon ap- 
parently as serene in spirit as tho calm which 
often silvered tho unnppled surface of tho sea, 
hold all the energies of his mmd m perfect con-- 
trol A choice hbrary he invariably took with ’ 
him wherever he went. He devoted tho hours 
to writing, study, finding recreation in solving 
the most difficult problems in geometry, and m 
investigating chemistry and otn^er scientific sub- 
jects of practical utihtj Ho devoted mnch 
tune to com crsation with tho distingnldied 
scholars whom he bad selected to accompany 
him His whole soul seemed engrossed m the 
pursuit of literary and scientific attainments He 
also carefully, and with most mtense interest, 
studied the Bible and the Koran, scrutinizing, < 
with the cj 0 of a philosopher, the antagomslio 
systems of the Christum and the Moslem The 
stupidity of tho Koran weaned him T^lie 
sublimity of the Scriptures charmed him Ho 
read again and again, with deep admiration, 
Chnsts Sermon upon the Mount, and called his 
companions from their card-tables to road it to 
them, that they might also appreciate Its moral 
beauty and its eloquence 

" You will, cre,long, become dfiXtajt yourself,’ 
snid one of his lufidel companions 

“ I wish I might become so,” Napoleon ro 
plied “Wlint a solace Chnstianity must be to 
one who has on undonbting connotion of it» 
truth I" 

But practical Clinstinmty he had only seen u’'' 
ao mummencs of tho Papal Church Remem. 
henog the fasts, tho yigijg, the penances, thi 
cloutcrs, the soourgings of a corrupt Chnstianitv 1 ’ 
and contrestfiig them with the voluptuous park ’ 
dise and the sensual houns which inflMned tin 

ji , " ** 
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eager tisioti of tRe Mosleii)) ho once exclaimed, originated a train of ^rords and maxims tinknoTm 
in phmse dhaiaotensho of hia genins, 'i The heforo Jesns borrowed^nothmg from our hnow- 
teligion of Jesns is a threat, that of Mahomet ledge Ho exhibited himself the perfect example 
a promise” The religion of Jesus is not a of his precepts Jesns is not a philosopher , for 
“threat Though the math of God shall fall his proofs oro his miracles, and from the firsi his 
upon the children of, disobedience, our Saviour disciples adored him Li fact, learning and 
invites n% in genUe accents, to tho green pas- philosophy are of no uso for salvation, and Jems 
fares and the still waters of tho heavehly came mto the world to reveal the mysteries of 
,Canaan, to cities resplendent with pearls and hern en and the laws of the Spirit. Alexander, 
fgold, to mansions'^ TTEio^od is the nrchi- Caishr, Charlemagne, and myself have founded 
fleet , to the songs of ser aphim, and the flight empires But upon what did we rest the crea- 
/of cherubim, explonn^ on tirdcss pinion, the tions of our genius? Upon^bree/ Jesus Chnil 
wonders of infinity, to peace of conscience, and alone founded his empire upon love, and at tins 
rapture dwelhng in the pure heart, and to moment milhons of men would die for him 
blessed companionship, loving and beloved, to die before my time, and my body will be giver 
majesty of person and loftiness of mtellect, to back to earth, to become food for worms Such 
appear as children and as nobles m the audience- is the fate of him who has been called the Great 
chamber of God^ to -an immortahty of bliss Napoleon 'What an abyss between my deep 
No * tho rehmon of Jesus is not a thieat, though misery and the eternal langdom of Christ, which 
it has often been thus represented by its mis- >s proclaimed, loved, and adored, and which is 
tnlccu nr designin g adv flcates 5 '*.»•/- '‘--,’5 extended over the whole earth 1 Call you this 
'One evening, a group of officers were eon- dying? Is it not h\ mg, rather? The death of 
versing together upon the qnartcr-debk respect- Chnst is the death of a God f’ 
ing the existehco of God Many of them behoved At the time of the mvasion of Egypt, Napoleon 
not m lus being It was a calm, clondless, bril- regarded all forms of religion witli equal respect; 
bant mght The heavens, the work of God’s and though he considered Christianity superior, 
fingers, canopied them glononsly The moon m intelleotnnhtjr and Tcfincment, to all other 
and the 'stars, which Goa had ordained, beamed modes of workup, be did not consider any rell 
down upon them with serene lustre As they gion as of dmno ongm. 
were flippantly giving utterance to the arguments At one tune, spenkirfg of the conrse which he 

of atheism, Napoleon paced to and fro ujion the pnrsned m Egypt, he said, “ Such was the dis- 
deck, taking no part in the conversnUon, and position of the army that, in oiier to induce 
apparently absorbed in his own thoughts Snd- them to listen to the bare mention c\f rehgion, I 
denly he stopped heforo them, and said, m those was obliged to speak very lightly on tho subject, 
tones of digiuty which over overawed, ” Gentle- to place J ews beside Chnstians, and ral'bis beside 
men, your afguments nro Tory fine , but who bishops But, after all, it would not have been 
made all those worlds beaming so glonously so very extraordinary had circnmstiDCCS induced 
above us? Can you tell me mat?" No one mo to embrace Islamism But I must have good 
answered Napoleon -resumed hu, silent walk, reasons for my conversion I must have been 
and the officers selected another topic for con- secure of advancing nt least as far as the En- 
Torsation - pliratcs Change of religion for pm ate mten*st 

In these intense studies Napoleon first began is mexcnsahle , hut it may bo pardoned m cen- 
to apprebiate the beauty and the sublimity of siderabon of immense political results Henry 
ChnsUaniiy' Pre^ous to this, Jus own strong IV said, ' Pans ts mil worth a mass ' Will it, 
sense nad taught him the principles of a noble then, he said that the dominion of tho East, and 
toleration; -and Jew, Christian, and Moslem perhaps tho snbjngation of all Asia, were not 
stood equally regarded before bun Now ho vortb a turdan and a j?air of trousers f And, in 
began to apprehend the surpassing excellence of truth,the whole matter was reduced to this The 
Clmstianity , and though the cores of the busiest sheiks _had studied how to render it easy to us 
life through which a mortal has ever passed soon They had smoothed down tho great obstacles, 
engrossed his energies, this appreciation - and (dlowcd us tho use of wine, and dispensed with 
adnuration of the Gospel of Chmt visibly in- all cpiiporeM formahties We should have lost 
creased with each snccecdmg year Ho un- Only our small clothes and hats " 
flinchmgly braved tho scoffs of infidel Enropo in Of tho mfidcl Bonssonn, Napoleon ever spoke 
re-cstabhshmgthe Christian. rehgionia paganized m terms of severe reprobation '* Ho was a bad 
Franco Ho perilled his popularity with the man, a very had man," said ho , “ ho caused the 
army, and disregarded the opposition of lus most Revolution " 

mfiuentialfneuds, from his deep conviction of the “I was not aware," another rephed, “that 
unportancoofreligionto the welfare of the state you considered the French Revolution such an 
^ With the inumtahle force of his own glowing unmixed evil " 

eloquence, he said to Montholon, at St. Helena, “Ah I" Napoleon rejoined, "you wish to say 
■■“I know men, and I tdl yon that Jesus Christ that, without the Revolution, yon would nrt 
is not a man I The religion of Chnst is a mys have had me Nevertheless, without the Revo* 
tery, which subsists by its own force, and pro- lution, France would have been more happy ’ 
coeds flrom a mmd which is not a human mind When invited to visit the hermitago of Roussean. 
We find in It a markqd mfiividuahty, whnJi to see his can tabh , great chair, &c., ho b» 
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, daimed, "Bah 1 1 bare ho tnsto for aucb fooicnos 
- Show thorn to my brother Louis Ho is worthy 
of them " 

Probably the foUovung remarks of Napoleon, 
made at St. Helena, will gii'oa very correct idea 
of his prorailmg ieelmgs upon the subicct of 
religion — “The sentiment of rehgionis so con- i 
solatoiy, that it mnst be considered a mft from 
Hcayen. 'What a resource would it not be for us 
here to possess it! What rewards have I not a 
tight to expect, who have run a career so extra- 
or^ary, so tempestuous, as mine has been, 
without committing a single ciimet And yet 
how many might I not have been giulty of! I 
can appear before tiic tribunal of God — 1 can 
await his judgmen iwithout fear He will not 
find my conscience stamed with the tlionglits of 
murder and poisonings, with the infiiction of 
violent and premeditated dealhs, events so 
common m the history of those whose hves 
resemble mine I have wished only for the 
power, the greatness, the glory of France All 
m} faculties, all my efibrts, nil my movements, 
Were directed to the attainment of that object 
These cannot be enmes To mo they appeared 
nets of virtue TYhat^ tlien, would be my hap- 
piness if the bright prospect of futuntj pre- 
sented Itself to crown the last moments of my 
existence !’’ 

After a moment's pause, in which ho seemed 
lost in thought, he resumed “But how is it 
possible timt conviction can find its way to our 
hearts when wo hear the absurd langungepand 
witness the iniquitous conduct, of tlio greater 
~ part of those whoso business it is to prcacli to 
us'? I am rarrounded by pnests wlio repeat 
incessantly ttfat thow reign is not of tins world, 
and yot they lay their hands upon evcrytliing 
which they can net Tho Pope is the licad of 
that religion which is from Heaven Wliat did 
the present chief FontilF, who is undoubtedly a 
~ good and holy man, not offer, to bo allowed to 
return to Rome ? The surrender of tho govern- 
ment of the Clinrcli, of the institution of bishops, 

' was not too much for him to give to become 
once-more a secular prince ” 

“ Nevortholoss,’’ he continued, after another 
thoughtful pause, “ it cannot be doubted tlint, ns 
■* Emperor, tho species of incredulity winch I fell 
" Was hencncial to tho nations I had to govern 
How -could I have favoured equally sects so 
opposed to one another, if I had joined any one 
of them 7 How could I have preserved the 
independence of my- thoughts and of my actions 
- '•under the control of n confessor, who would 
' liavo gbvcnicd mo under tlie dread of hell ?” 
Napoleon closed this conversation by ordering 
tho Now Testnmentto he brought Commencing 
' at the beginning, ho read aloud ns fai as the 
conclusion of our Sniioiir’s address to Ins dis- 
dplos upon the monntnins Ho expressed liim- 
suf stnii^ mth tho highest admiration in con- 
templating Its parity, Its snbhmity, and the 
beautiful perfection of its moral code 
■'•or fortv dnvs the ships were driven about by 
go««»T~ winds, nod on tho_ Ist of October they 


mode the island of Corsica, and took rcfitgo ia 
"tlic liarhonr of Ajricoio Tho tidings that Napo- 
leon had landed in liis native torn swept over 
the island hko a gale, raid, tho wide population 
crow ded to the port to catdi a'siglm of thesr 
iHuatnons countryman - - 

“ It seemed," said Napoleon, “ that linlf of the 
inhabitants had discovered traces of kmdred " 
But a few years had elapsed sinco the dwelling 
of Madame Letitia wosTpillagcd by the mob, and 
the whole Bonaparte family, m pentuy and 
friemllessncss', ^were hunted from their liome, 
effecting their escape in an open boat by night 
Now tho name of Bonaparte fiUed the air with 
acclamations But Napoleon w.as aliI.o indif. 
ferent to such nnjust censure 'and to such un- 
thmlong applause As the cuiso did not deprp^ 
neither jdid the hosannn’clnte 
After the delay of a few days in obtaining 
supplies, the ships again weighed anchor, on the 
7th of October, and continued their perilous 
voyage The evening of the next day, as the 
sun was gomg dowm in unusual splendour, there 
appeared m tlio West, painted in strong rebel 
against his golden rays, an English squadron 
The admiral, who aaw from tlie enemy’s signals 
that he was observed, nrged nn immediate return 
to Corsica Napoleon, convinced that capture 
would bo tho result of such a manoeuvre, ex- 
claimed, “ To do so would be to 'take the road to 
England I am seeking that to Franco Spread 
all sail Let^overy one bo at his post. Steer to 
the north-west. Onward !”-„ 

- The night was dark, the ■mud fair Rapidly 
the ships were irpproacliing the coast of France, 
Uirongh the midst of the hostile squadron, and 
exposed to the most imminent dangw of capture 
Escape scorned impossible It was a night ol 
fearful apprehenraon and terror to all on board, 
except Napoleon Ho -dotcrroincd, in case ol 
extremity, to throw bimsolfirto a boat, and trust 
for safety to darkness ond the oars Witli the 
most perfect self-possession and composure ol 
spints, ho ordered the long-boat to he prepare^ 
selected those whom ho desired to accompany 
him. And carcfuUy'colIccted such papers as he 
was anxious to preserve Not nn eye was dosed 
during the night It was, indeed, a fearful ques- 
tion to be decided Are these weary wanderers, 
in a few hours, to bo in the embrace of theu 
\^\csdnd their children, or Wall tho next moment 
show them the black hill of an English man-of- 
war, emerging from tho gloom to consign them 
to Jmgbnng years of captivity in an English 
pnsoD ? Li tlus terrible hour, no one could per- 
ceive ilmt tlie 'composnio of Napoleon was m 
the shghtcst degree nifllcd 
Tho first dawn of the morning revealed to 
their straining vision the lulls of rraneo strotch- 
mg along but a few leagues before them, and, 
for away in the nortli-enst, tbo lioslilo squadron 
msappcanng benoatb tho hori/on of tlio sea 
Hio Frenib had escaped The wildest bursts 
ofjoy rose from the ships But Napoleon gazed 
calmly upon his beloved rrance, with pale cheek 
and marble brow, showing no indication of 
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emotion At oiglit o’clock in the motnmg, the 
iottr \essels dropped anchor In the little liarbonr 
-of Fi-cjus It ivas the morning of the 8th of 
"OctoTior Thus for fifty fiays^Napoleon had 
beeh-tossed upon the 'tr'i\es of the Moditcrr'incnn, 
siirromidcd by tho^ hostile fleets 6f England, 
-■Riissini and iWkeyi and yet had elnded Iheir 
ngilance 

This Tonderful passage o' Napoleon gave nse 
to many caricature s, both in England andErance 
fOnoof these cancatnres, ■whichn'is conspieumis 
m the London shop ■windows, posscssed'’so much 
point and histone truth, ^that Napoleon is said to 
linie'' laughed most heartily on seeing it. Lord 
Nelson, ns is well loioivn, with all 'his heroism, 
was -not exempt from the frajllies-of humanity 
The British admiral jvas represSited as gnard- 
ing Napoleon -Ladr Ilainilton makes her ap- 
pearance,' and his lotdsbip hccomcs so engrossi^ 
m caressing the fair cncliantiess, that Napoleon 
escapes "between liis legs This was hardly a 
cancatiiro It was almost historic verity. While 
„ Napoleon uas struggling against adverso storms 
oiF the coast of J^ica, Lord Nelson, adorned 
with the laurels of his magnificent victory, in 
fond dalliance with, his frail Dehlali, was bask- 
ing ID the courts of voluptuous and profligate 
kings. 

“No one," said Napoleon, “can surrender bim- 
Bolfto the dominion of love without the forfeiture 
of some palms of glory ” 

' Wlien the four vessels entered the harbour of 
Frvjns, a signal nt the masthead of the Muiron 
informod the authontios on shore that Napoleon 
was on..boafa The whole town was instantly 
ill commotion Before the anchors were dropped, 
the harbour was filled with boats, and the sliips 
were surrounded with an entliusiaslic multitude, 
chinbmg their sides, tnronging their decks, and 
rending the air with tlieir acdumatious All 
the laws of quarantine were disregarded The 
■.people, wearying of anarch j , and trembling m 
\u w of the approacliirg Austrian invasion, s\cre 
almost delirious ivith delight in recemng thus, 
as it 'Were from the clouds, a deliverer in whose 
^ potency they 'could implicitly trust 

When warned ..that tlie ships had recently 
sailed frotn Alexaudna, and that tlierc was immi- 
nent danger'’ that the plague might be communi- 
CBtcd, they replied, “ We' had rather have the 
plague than the Austrians !’’ Breaking over all 
„ the municipal regulations of health, the people 
took Napoleon amost by •violence, hurried him' 
over the side of the ship to the boats, and con- 
voj ed linn m triumph to the slir-e The tidings 
had spread f-om farm-house to farm-house with 
almost electric speed, and the whole country 
papulation, men, women, and children, ■were 
crowding, into the, citv Even -the wounded 
soldiers in the hospital le'ft their cots and crawled 
to the beach, to get a sight of the hero The 
throng became so "great that it was witii diffi 
cult^ that'Napolebii could land The gathering 
multitude, liowover, opened to the right and left, 
and Napoleon passed through tliom, greeted svith 
' the '•'uthcsioslic cn js of “Long'hvo the conqueror 


of Italy, the conqueror of Egypt, the hberator of 
Franco I’’ 

The peacefid htfle harbour of Frqjus was 
suddenly thrown into a state of the most 
unheard-of excitement The hells rang their 
merriest peals The gnus m the fortroUeo forth 
thmr heaviest thunders over the hills and over 
the waves, and the enthnsiastic shouts of the ever- 
uicreosmg multitudes, thronging round Napoleon, 
filled the nir The ships brought the first tidings 
of tile wonderful victones of Mount Tabor and of 
Aboukir The French, humiliated by defeat 
were exceedingly elated by this restoration of 
the national honour The intelligence of Napo- 
leon’s arrival was immediately commvmicated by 
telegraph to Paris, which was six huudred miles 
from Frejus 

' MTien the tidings of Napoleon’s landing at 
Frejus arrived m Pans, on the evening of the 
9(h of October, Josephine was at a large party 
at the house of M Gohier, President of the 
Directory All tho_most distinguished men 61 
the metropolis were thcie The mtelligonce 
produced the most profound sensation Some, 
notmg m the spoils of office, turned pale with 
apprehension, know mg well the genius of Na- 
poleon and his boundless popularity, they feared 
another revolution, which skoiild otcct tlicm 
from tbeir seats of power Others were elated 
with hone, they felt that Providence bad sent 
to Francu a dehveror at the very moment when 
a deliverer was needed One of the deputies who 
had been deeply grioied at the disasters which 
were overwhclmmg the Rcpuhlio, actually died 
1 of joy when he heard of Napoleon’s return 

Josephine, intensely excited by the sudden 
and unexpected nimouucemeut, immediately 
withdrew, hastened home, and at midnight, 
without allowing an honr for repose, she entered 
her carnage, with Loms Bonaparte andHortense, 
who Subsequently became the bride of Louis, 
and set out to meet her husband Napoleon, 
almost at the same hour, with his suite, left 
Frejus Dnrmg every step of his progress he 
was greeted with the most extraordinary demon- 
strations of enthusiasm and affection Bonhros 
blazed from tlie bills , triumphal arches, hastily 
constructed, spanned liis path Long lines of 
miudens spread a carpet of fiowers for bis 
chariot wheels, and greeted him with smiles and 
choruses of welcome Qo amicd at Lions in ' 
the eiemng The whole city was brilliant witk 
illuminations An immense concourse surrounded 
him with almost delirious shouts of joy The 
constituted authorities received him as he de- 
scended from his carnage* The mayor had 
prepared a long anc eulogistic harangue for the 
occasion Napoleon had no time to listen to it 
With a motion ot his hand, imposing silence, ' 
ho said, “ Gentlemen, I learned that France was 
in ponl , 1 therefore did not hesitate to leai c my 
army in Egypt, that I might como to lier rescue, 

I now go hence In a few days, if you thmk fit 
to wait upon me, I shall be at leisure to hear 
you” Fresh horses were by this time attached 
to the carnages, and the sa* alcade, whmh, hkop 
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meteor, liad btint upon them, like a meteor dis- 
appeared Prom Lyons, for some nnexplamed 
reason, Napoleon tamed from the regnlu route 
to Pans and took a loss frequented road 
IVlien Josephine nmved at Lyons, to her utter 
consternation, she found that Napoleon had left 
the city seTerol hours before her amral, and 
that they had passed each other by different 
roads Her anguish was inexpressible For 
many months she had not received a line from 
her idolized husband, all communications having 
been intercepted by the English cruisers She 
knew that'many, jealous of her power, had 
disseminated, far and wide, false reports respecting 
her conduct Sbo knew that these, her enemies, 
woulda nnoiind Napoleon immediately upon bis 
amTol, and take advantage of her abaenco to 
mfiame his mind agnmst her 
Lyons is 245 miles from Pans Josephine 
had passed over those weary leagues of lull and 
dole, pressing on without intermission by day 
and by night, ahgbting not for refreshment or 
repose Point, eshansted, and her heart sinking 
within her with fearful apprehensions of the 
hopeless alienation of her husband, she received 
the dreadfnl tidings that she had misSed him 
There was no resource'lefther but to retrace her 
steps with the utmost possible celerity Napoleon 
would, however, have been one or two days m 
Paris before Josephine could, by anj possibility, 
re-enter the city Probably in all France there 
was not, at that tunc, a more unhappy woman 
than Josephine 

Secret wretchedness was also gnawing at the 
heart of Napoleon 'Who lias j ct fathomed the 
mystery of human love? intensest love and 
Intensest hate can, at the same moment, inter- 
twine their fibres in inextricable blending In 
nothing IS the will so impotent as in guiding or 
cl eckmg the impulses of this omnipotent passion 
Napoleon loved Josephine witli tlint superhuman 
^energy which cboractcnzed all tlie movements of j 
his impetuous spirit. The stream did not fret 
and ripple over a shallow bed, but it v as serene 
in its unfathomable depths The woild contained 
but two objects for Napolcon,-gloiy and Jose 
' phme , glory first, and then, closely follow ing, 
the more substantial idol 
Many ^ the'Parisinn Indies, proud of a more 
exalted hneage than Josephine could boast, were 
^ exceedinglr cnvjons of the supremacy ebc bad 
-attained. Her influence over Napoleon w ns w ell 
jenown Philosophers, stntomen, ambitious 
generals, nil crowded her saloons, paying her 
homage A favourable word from Josephine 
tli'cy know would pave tlic way for them to fume 
''and fortune Thus Josephme, from tho saloons 
of Pans, with milder radiance reflected back the 
splendour of her husband. She, solicitous ofj 
securing as many friends as possible to aid him in 
uturo emergencies, was ns diligent in winning 

hearts'’ at 'home as Napoleon was in conquenug 
provinces nhroai Tho gracefulness of Jose- 
phine, her consummate delicacy of moral appre- 
dafion, her exalted mtellcctuu gifts, the melo- 
dious tdnes of h^r winning voice ihormcd caur 


tiers, philosophers, and statesmen alike. Hei 
eidoonswere ever crowded Her entertammenti; 
were over embellished by the prcsei«»3 of all who 
were lUnstnons in rank and power u. the metro 
polls And in wlmfover circles she appeared 
the eyes of the gentlemen first sought for her 
Two resistless attractions drew thorn Sbo was 
peculinily fascinating in person and in character, 
and, through her renowned husband, she coifid 
dispense the most prccions gifts 
It IS 'not difficult to imagine the' envy which 
mnst thns have been excited Manyaliaiiglity 
dncliess was provoked almost bey ond cndnrdnce 
that Josephine, the untitled daughter of a West 
Indian planter, should thus engross the homage 
of Pans, while she, with her proud rank, her 
wit, and horbenntv,'wns comparatively n cipher 
Moreau’s wife, in purticular, resented the supre- 
macy of Josephme ns a personnr affront She 
thought General Moreau entitled to ns much 
consideration ns General Bonaparte By tlio 
jcnlonsy rankhng in her own bosom, she finally 
snccceded in rousing her husband to conspire 
ngainst Napoleon, and thus tho hero of Hohen- 
huden was ruined 

Some of the brothers and sisters of Napoleon 
w ere jealous of the paramount influence of Jose- 
phine, and wonld gladly wrest a portion of it 
from her hands Under these circnmstancos, in 
various ways, slanders had been wanly msinn- 
ated into the ears of Napoleon respecting the 
conduct of hi3 wife. Conspinng enemies bccamb 
more and more bold Josephine' was repre- 
sented as having forgotten her husband, ns re- 
velling, exultant with female vanity, in general 
flirtation, and, finally, os guilty of gross loG- 
dchty Nearly all the letters w rittcn by Napo- 
leon nnd Josephine to each other were inter- 
cepted by the English cruisers Though Napo- 
leon did not credit these chaigcs m full, he 
chenshed not a little of the pride winch led the 
Roman monarch to exclaim, “ Cissar’s wife 
must not be suspected " 

Napoleon was in this troubled state of mind 
dnrmg tbe latter months of liis residence in 
Egypt One day he was sitting alone in Ins 
tent, which w as pitched m the groat Arabian 
desert Several months had passed since he had 
heard a word from Josephine Years might 
elapse ere they would meet again Jnnot 
entered, havmg lust received, through somo 
channel of ifnlousy nnd malignity, commnnica- 
tions from Pans Cautiously, but fully, he un- 
folded tlic whole bndgot of Ponsinn gossip 
Josephine hnd found, ns he represented, m the 
Jove ol others, an nmplc recompense fur tho 
nbs9 ICO of her husband She was surrounded 
by admirers with whom she was engaged in an 
mcossant round of mtngnes nnd flirtations Re 
gardless of honour, she had surrendered herself 
to the dominion of passion 
Napoleon was, for a few moments, m a state 
of ternble agitation. W ith hasty strides, like f- 
ch^ed hen, he paced his tent, exclaimint. 
Why Hove that woman so? Why can j 
not tear her imago from my heart ? I will dt 
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to 1 'mil h'VTO tm inuncdiato and on open 
divorco—opcn and pwWio divorce." He immo- 
dintely wrote to Josepliino in terms of tlio ut- 
most severity, aconsing her of “ploying tho 
coquette with linlf tho world” The letter 
escaped tho British cruisers, nnd sho received it. 
It almost broke her fiuthful heart Such wore 
tho circumstances under which Napoleon nnd 
Josephmo were to meet after an absence of 
ciglitcou months Josephine was ovcoedingly 
anxious to see Napoleon before ho shonld linve 
an interview with her enemies Hence tho 
depth of anguish with which sho heard that her 
husband had passed her Two or three days 
must elapse ere sho could possibly retrace the 
weary miles over which eho had already tra- 
velled 

In tho meantime, tlo carriage of Napoleon 
was rapidly approaching the motropohs By 
night his path was brilliant with bonfires nnd 
illunuontious Tlio ringing of hells, the tliun- 
dem of artillery, nnd the acclamations of tho 
mnUitndo accoinpamed him every step of his 
wav But no smile of triumph played upon his 
pide and pensive cheeks. Ho felt that he was 
returning to a desolated home Gloom reigned 
mins heart Ho entered Parts, and drove ra- 
pidly to his own dwelling Behold, Jo«ophmo 
was' not there Consoons gnilt, ho tliought, 
bad made her afraid to meet ium It is in v am 
to attempt to ponctmto the hidden anguish of 
Napoleon’s souL That his proud spirit must 
have sofTered intensity of w oc, no ono can donbk 
TJfo hitter cnomi*s of Josepliino immediately 
fgcTonndcd him, eagerly taking advantage of 
' bar absence to mllame, to a still higher degree, 
bv adroit lusmuntions, his ycalonsy and anger 
Fngchohadaccompnmcd him in Ins return from 
Rgypt, and lue nffoctionate heart ever glowed 
with love and admiration for his mother 

With anxiety, amonnling to anguish, ho 
watched at the window for her nmvnl "Jose- 
phmo," said ono to Napoleon, maliciously en- 
deavouring to prevent tho possibility' of rucon- 
cdlatiou, “ will appear before you vv itli all licr 
fascination^ She will explain matters You will 
forgive all, and tmnqudhty will bo restored " 

" Never 1” 'exclaimed Napoleon, with pallid 
cheek and trembling lip, striding nervously' to 
and fro through tho room, “ nov or I 1 forgive I 
never I” Then stopping suddenly, and garuig 
the interlocutor wildly’ in the face, ho caclalmod, 
with passionate gesticulation, “You know me. 
Were I not sure of my resolution, I would tear 
out this heart and cast it into tho fii o ’* 

How strange is tho life of the heart of man I 
From this interview, Napoleon, two houn, after 
bis nnival in Pans, v illi Ins u hole soul agil ited 
by tho tumult of domestic woe, went to tho 
palace of tho Luxembourg to v isit the Directory , 
to form his plans for tho overthrow of tho go 
vomraont of Franco Palo, pomiv o, joy loss, Ins 
inflCHiblo purposes of ambition wavered not — 
his iron energies yielded not. Josephrno w as an 
Idol He pitccratcd her nnd he adored her Ho 
loved her most passionately Ho hated her 


most tficnlcntly Ho could clasp her one 
moment to his bosom with burnmg kisses , the 
next moment he would spuru hor from him as 
tho most loathsomo wrotch. 

But gloiy was a still moro chenshed idol, 
at whoso sliriuo ho bowed with unwnvermg 
adoration Ho strovo to forgot his domestic 
wretchedness by prosecuting, with now vigour, 
his schemes of grandeur ^ ho nseonded tho 
stairs of tho Luxembourg, somo of tho guard, 
who had been with him m Italy, recognized his 
person, nnd ho was instantly greeted with enthu- 
siastic shouts of “ Long live Bonaparte I" The 
clamour rolled like a voice of thimdor through 
the spacious halls of tho palaco, nnd fell, like a 
deith- km^, upon tho cars of tho Directors 
Tlio populace, upon the pavement, caught the 
sound, and ro-ccliood it from street to street 
The plays nt tho theatres, nnd tho songs at tho 
Opera, were stopped, that it might ho announced 
from the stage that Bonaparte had amved in 
Pans Men, w omen, and children simultaneously 
rose to thoir feet, nnd a wild burst of enthusiastic 
joy BwcUod upon tho night air 

All Pans was m commotion Tlio name of 
Bonaparte was on every lip Tho enthusiasm 
was contagions. Illuminations began to blozo 
hero and there, without concert, from tho 
umvcr4.al rejoicing, till tho whole city was re- 
splendent with light One boll rang forth its 
mony’ peal ol greeting, nnd then another, and 
another, till every steeple was vocal with its 
dnniorous w cicomc Ono gun w ns heard, rolhng 
Its heavy thunders over tho oily It was the 
signal for an instantaneous, tumnltuons roar, from 
artillery and musketry, from all tho battalions 
m tho metropolis. Tho tidings of tho great 
victories of Aboukir nnd Alonnt Tabor reached 
Pans with Napoleon Those Oriental names 
were shouted through the streets, and blazed 
upon tho ey cs of the delighted people in letters 
of light Thus, m an hour, tho whole of Pans 
was thrown mto n dchnnm of joy, nnd, without 
any previous arrangement, there was displayed 
the most triumphant nnd gorgeous festival 
The government of Franco was at this time 
organired somewhat upon tho model of the 
United States Instead of ono President, they 
had five, called Directors Their Senate was 
called the llouso of Ancients, tlicir House of 
Representatives, the Council of I'lvo Hundred 
Tho five Directors, ns might have been expected, 
were ever quarrelling among themselves, each 
vnslnng for tho lions share of power The 
Monarchist, the Jacobin, and the modorato 
Republican could not Imrmoniously co-operate 
in govenimont Tlioy only cirouraventod each 
other, whilo tho administration sank into dis- 
grace nnd nun Tho Abbe Sityos w as decidedly 
tlio most able man of the Executive Ho was 
n proud patrician, and his character may b« 
estimated from tho following anecdote, wluch 
Napoleon has related respecting him 

“The abbi, before tho Revolution, was chap- 
lain to one of the princesses Ono day, when 
ho was performing mass before herself, hat 
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attendants, and a large con^egabon, sometbing 
pccnrred wLicb rendered it necessary for tbc 
jtnncess to leave the room The ladies in wait^ 
ing and the nohihty, vrho attended church more 
out of complaisance to her than from, any sense 
of rehgion, followed her example. Si6yes wris 
very busy reading his prayers, and, for a few 
moments, he did not perceive their departure 
At last) raismg his eyes from his hook, behold 
the pnncess, the nobles, ''and all tho ton had 
disappeared iVIth an air of displeasure and 
contempt he shut tho book, and deseendcd from 
the pulpit, exclaiming, ‘ 1 do not read praj crs 
for the rabble ’ He immediately went out ot the 
diapel, leavmg the service half finished.” 

Napoleon arrived in Pans on tho evening of 
tlio 17th of October, 1799 Two days and two 
nights elapsed ere Jose^iine was able to retrace 
the weary leagues over which she had passed 
It was the hour of midnight on Uio 19th when 
the rattle of her carnage-wheels was heard 
entenng tho court-yard of their dwelling m the 
Rue Chantereine Eugene, anxiously awaiting 
her amval, waa inet'vatly at hie methefa side, 
foldmg her in his embrace Napoleon also heard 
the amval, but he remained sternly m his 
chamber He had ever been acenstomed to greet 
Josephine at the door ofher camage, oven when" 
she returned from on ordinaty morning jridc. 
No matter what employments engrossed his 
mmd, no matter what guests were ptesenl, ho 
would immediately loaie evciy thing, and hasten 
to the door to assist Josephmo to might, and to 
accompany her info the house But now, aflcr 
an absence of eighteen months, the faitliful 
Josephine, half-dead with exhaustion, was at 
the door, and Napoleon, with pslhd check and 
compressed hp, and jealousy rankling in his 
bosom, remained sternly in his room, preparing 
to overwhelm her witli his indignation 
Josephine was in a state of tcrnblo agitation 
Her limbs tottered, and her heart throbbed most 
violently Assisted by Eugene, and accompanied 
^ byHortonse, she tremblingly ascended tho stairs 
' to the little parlour vhore she had so often re- 
ceived tho caresses of her most nficctionate 
spouse She opened tlie door There stood 
Napoleon, ns immoveable ns n statue, leaning 
against the mantel, with his arms folded across 
- Ins bicast. Sternly and sdently, he cast a 
withering look upon Josephine, and then ex- 
claimed, m tones avhtch, like a dagger, pierced 
tier heart, ” Madame • it is my wish that you 
retire immediately to Mnlmmson ” 

Joscphme staggered and would have fallen, 
as if struck by a mortal blow, had she not been 
caught in tho arms of her son Sobbing bitterly 
with anguish, she was conveyed by Eugene to 
herewft apartment. Napoleon also was dread- 
fullj ngt.atcd Tho sight of Josephine had ro- 
viica al lus passionate love. Bnt he fully 
behoved that Jo«cplime bad nnpardonably tnfied 
with bis nffcotiops, that she had courted the 
admiration oi a multitude of Jlattcrors, and that 
she had degraded herself and her husband by 
playing the coquette. The proud spirit of Nap^ 
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leon could 'not brook such a soquital for hii 
fervid, love With hasty strides he traversed 
tho room, striving to nounsh his mdignation 
The sobs of Joseplnne had deeply moved him 
Ho yearned to fold herngam m f nd love to his ' 
heart But he proudly roSolved that he would ' 
not relont Jose^ne, with, Aat prompt ohe«' ■■ 
dience whjoli ever charaetens'od her, ^prepared 
immediately to comply with Ins orders 
It was midnight ‘For a week she had lived 
in her carriage almost w’lhont food or sleep 
Malmaison was twelve milt., from Pans . Napo- 
leon ^d .not suppose that she would leave the 
house until inommg -Much to his suipnse, m 
a few moments ho heard Josephine, Eu^no, and - 
Hortense dosoondmg the stairs to take the car- 
nage Napoleon, even in his anger, could not 
bo thus inhuman “ My heart,’’ ho said, “ was 
never formed to witness tears ‘without emotion 
Ho immediately descended to the court-yard, 
though hiS pndo would not yet allow him to 
speak to Josephine He, however, addressing" 
Eiigenci urged the party to rctnrn and obtain 
tefteshment oiid^reposo JosepUmo, nil sub- 
mission, unhesitatmgly yielded to' Lis wishes, 
and, reascending the stairs, m'tho extremity of 
exhaustion and grief, throw herself upon a eCuob - 
in her apartment. - Napoleon, equally wrefehed,- 
rctnrncd to his cabinet. Two days of utter 
misery passed away, dnrmg which no mtercoiirse 
took place between the estranged parties, each 
of whom loved the other with' almost super- 
human mtcnnly. . ■■ ' 

Love m the heart will finally triumph ovcr„ 
all obstructions The straggle .was long, b«t^ 
gradually pride oud passion yielded, and lovo'"' 
regained the ascendancy Napoleon so fnr^ 
surrendered on the third day as to enter the" 
apartment of Josephine Sho was seated 'at a 
toilet'tablo, her face buried in her hands,' and 
absorbed in the profoundcst woe The Iciten ' 
which sho had received from Napoleon] and- 
which sho had evidently been reading, "were 
spread upon the table Hortense, the picture of 
griof and dc'pair, was standing in the alcove, 
of a window Napoleon had opened the door 
softly, and hts entrance had not been heard. 
With an irfesolato step ho nd\anced towards hia 
wife, and then said, kindly and sadly, '• Jose- 
phine 1" She started at the sound of that well' 
known voice, andvaising her swollen eyes, swim' 
ining in tears, moiirnfally exclaimed, “ Moi 
aim I" This was the term of endennnent witl 
which she had invariably addressed her husliand 
It recalled a thousand delightful remimscemss 
Napoleon was vanquished He extended tv 
hand Josephine threw herself into his arms 
pillowed her aching head upon his bosom, an<{ 
m the intensity of blended joy and anguish 
wept convulsively A long explanation ensued 
Napoleon became satisfied that Josephine bac 
been deeply wronged The reconciliation wai 
cordial and entire, and was never again intew 
rnpted. 

f 
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CHAPTER XV. 


OTBETimd'Hr OP THE EIRCOXOBT. 

PoUttfloI InWgaca— Efforts for tlia orcrtlirtw of tha 
'Directory— Affectionate rcmoni'branoc of Josephine— 
^Success of Napoleon's plana— Bonaparte in the Hall of 
'Ancients— His calmness In thoDoundl of J^tro Hun- 
dred— His hnmniiit}— Delicate attention to Josephine 
—Alison s tribute to Napoleon 

Napoleon now, witli a stronger heart, tnmed 
to theaccomphshmentof his designs to reseno 
France from anarchy He wm folly conscions 
of hw own^abihty to govern the nation. He 
knew-that it was the almost nuahimons wish of 
the people that he should grasp the reins of 
power , he was confident of their cordial co- 
operation in any plans he might adopt, still, it 
w.'is an enterpnse of no small difHcnlty to thpost 
the five Directors from their thrones, and to get 
the control-of the Council of Ancients and of tlio 
Five' Hundred Never was a difficult acbieve- 
ment more adroitly and proudly accongiTtslied. 

For many days Napoleon almost entirely so- 
eluded himself from observation, affecting a 
studious avoidance of the pnhlio gave Ho laid 
Bside his military dress, and assumed the peace- 
ful costume of the National Institute Occo- 
donnUy he wore a beautiful Turkish sabre sus- 
pended by aTihbon This Simple dress trans- 
ported'' the imagination of the beholder to 
Ahonkir, Mount Tabor, and the Pyramids Ho 
studiously sought the society of hteriry men, 
and devoted to them his attention Ho invited 
disfingmshcd men of the Institute to dine with 
him, and, avoiding political discnssioh, conversed 
only upon literaiy and scientific subjects 
Moreau - and Bernadolle wore the two rival 
generals from whom Napoleon had the most to 
[Mr Two daj s after his arrival in Pans, Napo- 
leon said to Bouirienno, “ I believe that I shall 
have Bemadotto and Moreau against me But 
Ido not fear Moreau ho is ^devoid of energj 
He prefers military -to political power Wo 
shall gain him by the promise of a command. 
But Bemadotto has Moorish blood in his veins 
Ho 18 bold and enterprising Ho does not like 
me, and I am certain that ha 'will oppose mo 
If he should become ambitious, ha will venture 
Bnytlniig Besides, this fellow is not to he so- 
dnied' He is^ disinterested and clover But, 
after all, wo liaviTjust arrived We slioll see ” 
Napoleon formed no conspuaev He confided 
to no one his designs And yet, in his own 
solitary mind, relying entirely upon his own 
capncions resonroas, he studied the state of 
aShirs and matured his plans Sityes was the 
only one who^e talents and inflnenco Napoleon 
feared. Tlio nbbd also looked with appreben- 
sion nponvhis formidable rnal They stood 
Bloof and eyed each other Meeting at a diisicr 
party, each was too protid to make advances , 
yet each thought only of the other Mutually 
exaeperated,^ they separated without having 
spoken ' ' - - 

.. “Didyon not see that insolent little fellow?” 
said Sibyes, ho would not even condescend to 
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notice a member of the .govemment, who, tt 
they had done right, would have caused him to 
bo shot*' ^ 

'“" 171101 ,” said Napoleon, “ could havo induced 
them to pnt that pnestin the Directory? He is 
sold to Prussia. Unless yon take care, he will 
deliver you up to that power ” 

Napoleon dined with Morenn, who aiterwardB, 
in hostility to Napoleon, pointed the guns of 
Russia ogainst the columns of bis countrymen. 
The dinner party was at Gohicr's, one of the 
Directors The following interesting conversa- 
tion took place between the rival generals. 
When first introdneed, they looked at each 
other a moment without speaking Napoleon, 
conscious of his own snpenonty, and sohcitou a,- 
to gam the powerful co-ope rjttiQn of Mbrean, 
made the first advances, and, with great cour- 
tesy, expressed the earnest desire he felt to make 
lus acquaintance 

, “You havo returned victonous firom Egypt," 
replied Moroan, “ and I from Italy, after a great 
defeat. It was the month which General Joubert 
pissed in Pans, after his mamago, that caused 
our disasters'' This gave the Allies time to re- 
duce Mantua, and to brmg up tbo force which 
besieged it to take part m the action It is 
always the greater number which defeats the 
loss *’ 

“Trttc,”rophed Napoleon, “it is always the 
greater number which beats the less " 

“ And yet,” said Gobicr, “ with small armies 
yon havo frequently defeated largo ones" 

“Even then," rejoined Napoleon, “it was 
the inferior force which was defeated by the 
superior When, with a small body of men, I 
was in Uie presence of a large one, collectmgmy 
little band, I fell, like hghtning, on one of tha 
wings of the hostile army, and defeated it Pro 
finug by the disorder winch such an event never 
failed to occasion in their whole hno, I repeated 
the attack, with similar success, in another 
quarter, still with my whole force I thus boat 
It in detail The general victory which was the 
result was still an example of the truth of the 
principle that the greater force defeats the lesser " 
Napoleon, by those fascinations of mmd and 
manner which enabled him to wm to him whom 
he would, soon gained an ascendency over . 
Moreau And 'when, tivo days after, in token,., 
of his regard, he sent him a beautiful poniard sot 
with diamonds, worth ten thousand francs, the 
work was accomplished Napoleon gave a small 
and very select dinner party Goliier was in- 
vited The convcroatiou turned on the turquoise 
used by the Orientals to dasp tbeir turbans 
Napoleon, rising from the table, took from a 
private drawer two very beautiful brooebos. 
ncbly set with these jewels. One he gave to 
Gobicr, the other fo lus tried/iiend Dcsaix. “It 
IS a httlo toy," said he, “ uhich wo Repubheans 
may^ give and recene without impropnety" 
The Director, flattered by the delicacy of the 
compliment, and yet not repelled by anything 
assummg' the grossness of a hnbo, yielded hu 
heart s horoogo to Napoleon. 
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j^pablioan France was snrrounded by monar- 
'chiea m aims against her Their hostihty was 
(0 inreterate, and, from the very nature of the 
ease, so mevitablc, that Napoleon thought that 
France should ever be prepared for on attack, 
and that tiie military spint should bo corefnlly 
hstered Republican Amenca, most happily, 
has no foe to fear, and all her energies may be 
devoted to filling the land with peace and 
plenty. But a Republic in monaridiical Europe 
must s^cep by the side of its guns Bo"} ou 
realty, said Napoleon to Gohicr, in this inter- 
view, “advocate a general peace? You are 
wrong The Rcpnbhc should never make but 
partial accommodations It should always con- 
tnve to have some war on hand to keep alive 
the mihtary spirit." We con, perhaps, find n 
httle extenuation for this remark in its apparent 
necessity, and m the influences of the martial 
ardour m which Napoleon, from his very in- 
fancy, had been enveloped Even now, it 
18 to be feared that the time is far distant 
ere the nations of the earth can leam war no 
more 

Lefbbvre was commandant of the guard of the 
two legidative bodies His oo operation was 
important. Napoleon sent a qiecial invitation 
for an intemow 

“ LefSbvre," said he, “ will yon, one of the 
pillars of the Repnbhc, suffer it to pensh m the 
Lands of these lawuerst Join me and assist to 
save It ’’ Taking from his own side the bcauti 
ful Turkish scimitar which ho wore, he passed 
the ribbon over Lefebvre’s neck, sn^ng, “Ac- 
cept this sword, which I wore at the Battle of 
tho Pyramids 1 give it to you as a token of 
my esteem and confidence ” 

“ Yes,” replied Lefcbvre, most highly gratified 
at this signu mark of confidence and generosity, 
“ let us throw tho lawj ers mto the m er " 
Na^leon soon had an mtcrview with Bcma- 
dotte. “ He confessed," said Napoleon to Bour- 
lienne, “ that he thought us all lost. He spoke 
of external enemies, of internal enemies, and at 
tliat word he looked steadily in my face 1 also 
gave him a glance But patience , the pear will 
soon bo npe ” 

In this view Napoleon mveighed agamst die 
Tiolonce and lawlessness of tho Jackin dub 
“Your own brothers,” Bemadottc rephed, “were 
the founders of that dub, and yet you reproach 
mo with favounng its principles It is to the in- 
strudions of some one, T Know not mho, that wo 
are to asenbg tho agitation which now prevails " 
“Tme, general,” Napoleon replied most vehe- 
mently, “and I would rattier L\e in tho woods 
thaniu a society which prcscntsnosecnnt} against 
^violence." This conversation only strengthened 
’^Itho alienation already existmg between them 
Bemadottc, though a bmi o and efficient officer, 
was a jealous braggadocio At the first inter 
vl w between TSeso two" distinguished men, 
' when Napoleon was m command of the army of 
' 'ltnl>, they .contemplated each other with mutual 
dishko 

' “I hove seen a man,” said Bemadottc, “ of 


twenty -SIX .or seven years of ago, wb i ftssum'ei' ' 
the turs of one of fifty . and he pcc^ges a&ythmg 
but good to tho Republic." , 

Napdeon smn‘*imily dismissed Bemadotto by 
sajnng, “Ho has a French head and a Roman 
heart’ ' ' 

There were three political parties now divid 
mg France — the old Royohstparty, in favour of " 
tho restoration of the Bourbon's, the radical 
Democrats, or Jacobins, .with Barms at thaw 
head, supported by the mob of Pans , and tbi 
modemte Republicans, led by Si&^os All these 
parties, struggling together, and feanng each ' 
other, in the midst of the general anarchy which 
prevailed, immediately paid court to Napoleon, 
hoping to secure the support of ^ all powerful 
arm Napoleon determined to co operate witli 
tho moderate Republicans The restoration of 
the Bourbons was not only out of the question, 
but Napoleon had no moro power to scenro that 
result than had Wa^mgton to btmg the United 
States into peacefol submission to George I 1 I_ 
Had I jomed tho Jacohms," said Napoleon, 

“ I should have nsked nothmg But after con- 
quering teifi them, it would have been necessary 
almost immediately to conquer agamst them^ A 
dub cannot endure a permanent diief it wants 
one for every successive passion Now to moke 
use of a party one day, in order to ottaok it the 
next, under whatever pretext it is done, is still 
an act of treachery It was mconsistent with 
my prmoiples ” 

Sibyes, "tho head of the moderato Republicans, 
and Napoleon soon understood each other, and ^ 
each admitted the necessity of co-operation The ^ 
government was in a state of jplitios “"Our sal- 
vation now demands," said the wily diplomatist, 

“ both a head and a sword ” Napoleon had 
both In 000 fortnight from Uie time when he 
landed at Frojus, “ tho pear was npe ” The^ . 
plan was all matured for the great conflict. 
Napoleon, in solitary grandeur, kept his own_ 
counsel He had secured the cordiol co-opera-~ 
tion, the implicit compliance of all his sub- 
ordinates Like the general upon the field of 
battle, bo was simply to give his orders, and 
columns marched, and squadrons charged, and 
generals swept the field in nnqucstionmg obe 
dicnce Though ho had determined to ride over 
and to destroy tho esustmg government, he 
ivfsFied to avail himself, so for as possible, of ifao 
mj stenons power of law, as a conqueror turns a 
Captured battery upon tlie foe from whom it had 
been mested Such a plot, so simple, j ct so 
bold and efficient, was never formed before, and 
no one but another Napoleon will bo able to 
execute iucb another again 

All Paris was in a state of intense excitement. 
Something great n os to he done Napoleon vv as 
to do it But nobody knew when, or what, or 
how All impatientlv awaited orders The mn. ' • 
jorjiy of the Senate, or Council of Ancients, con- 
sen ativo m its tendencies, and having once seen, 
during tho Reign of Terror the hufrors of Jacn- 
bm dommntion, were ready, most obsequiously, 
to rally bencatU the banner of so resolute a Icades 
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M Napoleon They were prepared, -mthont 
qne$tioD, to pass my roto which ho should pro- 
pose. Tho House of Reprcsontativcs, or Council 
of rive Hundred, more dmocralio m its consti- 
tution, contained n large unmher of vulgar, igno- 
rant, und passionate demagogue!, struggling to 
gnup the reins of power. C^niot, nho'o co- 
operation Napoleon had entirely secured, was 
Prc«idcnt of the Senate Lucicn Bonaparte, tho ^ 
brother of Napoleon, uas Speaker of tho House i 
^ii« two bodies mot ir the palnco of tho Tnilcries | 
The Constitution confored upon the Council of I 
Ancients tho right to decide upon the place of 
meeting for both legi«lalivo nssemhhes 

All the ofiiccrs of the gomson in Paris, and 
all the distinguished military meu m tho metro- 
polis had Eolititcd the honour of a prc'enlalion 
to Napoleon Widionl any piihhe nunounte- 
ment, each one was pmalclj informed that 
Napoleon would see him on tho tnorning of tho 
0th of Nos ember All the regiments in the city 
had also solicited tlie honour of n review by the 
distinKuishcd conqueror. TJioy were nlso in- 
formed tint Napoleon would revnowihem early 
on tlie morning of tho 9‘h of November The 
Coimcil of Ancients was colled to cottveuo at six 
o’cloch on the morning of tho same day. The 
Council of Five Hundred were nl-o to convene at 
eleven o’clock of U>o same mori mg. Thi«, tho 
famons ISth of llmmairc, was Uio destined da) 
for tho commencement of tho great struggle 
These appointments were given in such n wnj 
as to attract no puhlte attention Tho gcnoriil- 
In chief was liras silcntl) arranging lits forces for 
the important conflict- To none did ho reveal 
tho»e combinations by which he anticipated a 
bloodless victory 

The morning of the 9th of November amved. 
Tlio sun rose with nnwon’cd splendour over tho 
domes of the throngi'd citva A morn bnlhanl 
day never dav^ned Ihrough nil tho streets of 
l-^the mammoth metropohs thcro nos heard, m the 
earliest twilight of tho day, tho nincic of riarttal 
bands, tiio tramp of battahon*, the chttcr of iron 
hoofs, and tho rumbling of heavy arlillcrv wheels 
over tho pavements, as regimcrts of iiirmtr), 
artillery, and cavalr), in the proudest arraj, 
inarched to the Boulevards to receive tho honour 
of a review from tho conqueror of Italy and of 
Egypt. The whole city was in commotion, 
guided by tho unseen energies of Napoleon in 
tho retirement of his clo'ct At eight o clock, 
Napoleon's house in tho Rue Chnntcrcmc was so 
thronged With illustnons military men, in most 
bnlhunt uniforms, that even room was filled, 
and even the street was crowded with die re- 
splendent gnests At that moment tho Council 
of Ancients passed tho decree, which Napoleon 
had prepatod, tliat tho two logielativo bodies 
should transfer dioir meetings to St Cloud, n 
few miles from Pans ; and that Napoleon Bona 
parto should bo put in command of oU tlie mili- 
tary forces m tho city, to sccuro the public peaco 
The removal to St. Cloud was a merciful preenu 
tion against bloodshed it scenrod the legislatures 
from the ferooiouB interforenoe of a Pansion mob 
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Tlio President of the Coutuil was himself com- 
missioned to boar tho decree to Napoleon He 
elbowed las wa) through tho brllhant throng 
crowding tho door nnd tho apartment of Napo- 
leon's dwelling, and presented to him tho ordi- 
nance Napoleon was ready to receive it. Ha 
stepped upon tho balcony, gathered his vast 
retinue of powerful guests before liir , nnd, lu a 
loud and linn voice, read to them tho decree 

Gcntloinon," said ho, “will you help mo save 
tho Republic?'* One simultaneous hurst of on- 
thu«insm roso from every hp ns, drawing their 
swords from their scabbards, tho) waved them 
m tho air, nnd shouted, "Wo swear it, wo 
swear itt" 

Tho vietoiy was ■rirtanlly won Napoleon 
was now at tho head of tho French nation 
Nothing remained bnt to finish tlio conquest 
There was no retreat left open for his foes 
Tlicra was linriUy tho po«stl)tIity of a rally. 
And now Napoleon summoned all his energies 
to make his triumph most illustnons Messon- 
gen, were immediately sent to read tho decree to 
the troops, already assembled m the utmost dis- 
play of martial pomp, to greet tho idol of tho 
army, nnd who were in a state of mind to wel- 
como him most cxnltlngl) ns- their chief A 
bufat of entlinsiastio ncclaination ascended from 
tlicir ranks which almost rent tho skies 

Napoleon immediately mounted hishorso, and, 
surrounded h) a mogmliccnt stall whom ho had 
thus nigcnionely assembled at his house, and 
nccompaiiied by a body of 6ftccn hundred eavnlry 
whom he bad taken the precaution to rendczvuas 
near his dwoHmg, procccdod to tho pnlnco of . 
tho Tmlenes. Tlio gorgeous spoctnolo burst 
like a vision upon astonished Pans It was 
Nnnolcon's first pubho nnpcnrancc Dressed as 
n pmm citizen, ho rouo'upon Ins mapiiriccnt 
charger, the centre of all c)cs Tho gleairuig 
bannen, waving in the breeze, nnd tlio splendid 
trappings of silver nnd gold with winch Ins 
rotmuo was cmbcilislicd, sot off m stronger relief 
the majestic simphcitv of Ins owai appearance 

With the pomp and tho nuthonty of nu 
enthroned king, Napoleon entered the Council 
of the Ancients 1 ho Ancients tliemscivos w ere 
dazzled by his sudden apparition, m such im- 
pobiug nnd unexpected splendour of power. 
Ascending the bar, lie addressed the assembly 
nnd took Ins oath of oflicc. 

“ You," said Napoleon, " aro tho wisdom of 
tho nation To yon it belongs to concert men- 
BHTcs for tho salviitiou of tho Ropnbllc. I come, 
‘■urronnded by my generals, to offer yon support. 
Fniibfiilly will I fulbl tho task you hnvo in- 
trusted to me. Let us not look into tlio past 
for precedents Nothing in lustoryrcsemblcs the 
eighteenth century Nothing in tho eighteenth 
centurj resembles tiio present moment " 

An md-de-camp was immcdialel’y sent to the 
pnlacD of tho Luxembourg to inform tho fivo 
Directors, tlioro in session, of tho decree Two 
of the Directors, St&yes and Ducos, were pledged 
to Napoleon, and immediately resigned thobt 
offices and bastonod to the Ivories Burras^ 
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bemldercd and Indiscant, sent his secretary with 
a rem^tmoe Srapdeon, already assnmang 
the aathonty of an emperor, and speaking as ff 
F^ce were his patrimony, rephed to him wiQi 
a torrent of mroctive 

“ Wher^” he indignantly exclaimed, I' is that 
' I iTvn , which r lea you so^nlhmit ? 

I lea you peace. I find war I lea you victo- 

of Itafv^ find bntdefeats. I ka you the millions 
of Italy. I find taxation and beggary llhiora 

m glory ? They are dead This state of things 
cannot continue It wiU lead to despotism ” ® 

Wnn^r*®> Ho feared to haye 

mpoleon B eagle eye to myestigato his pecnla- 

I Directors only now 

were le^ Gohier and Monims It took a majority 
of the fiye to constitute a quorum The two 
^ snecessful re- 

to ^ T feMJOg vengeance, thoj histencd 
Napoleon They were 
mfrodneed to him, surrounded by Sifeycs, Dneos 

rardiaily*^*^*”*' Napoleon received them 

nJ'+L’i™ s’-*'*,}® soayoo.” said he, “I doubt 

wmtot IT patriotism 

« alfew you to oppose a reyolution which 
18 both movitable and necessary ” 

GoJner vehe- 

n;k 

crumblmg to pieces?” “ 

_ Just at that moment a me'senger p-nm e m 
and mformod the Directors that bmiterro the 
brewer, who, durmg the Roign of I’error’hnd 
‘•ekbrity as lender of \ho 

to Ss"^r 

“General Mouhus," said Napoleon firmly 
jm are the friend of Santerre Tell him^^t 

Dneos, and Barrns have resigned Yon are^two 
individuals msuHted and powerless 
yon not to resist '• The v BtiU xt , ®° 

had no time to spend iriaK,^^ l^kpoleon 

the rising luminary, called nyj NapSrLd 
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and h^ thus prevented alLmgrcss or ■ 

“What means this foIlW” said 
‘Let those orders he instantly counternmnded! 

The Council of Five Hundi-n/t ‘.T, 

a^^xtledKoven, 

o clock Luoien immediately a,mmumcated thn 
decree transferrmg'iheir session to St ClrS* ' 
I nii debate The decree was perfe”*!! v 

kgd. There could, therefore, be n^“^ 4 l pS 
n™ ^iT ?PP“‘‘“"‘ Napoleon, the idof of^ka 

hirnoa“^/i^® ?'^'‘“ry power obedient to ' 
ins nod , thorefbro resistance of anv kind 

worse than My The deed wS X^dwe 

TWe warfi^nSl 

”4‘.“c23‘'“r 

were entirely at his disposal, and a'largo nmtv " 

Msorved, fully conscious of his own mteilectual ’ 
rapremney, imd regarding the generals the 
Statesmen and the mnltitiSe aronnfM a’man 
S of ^thh T “fended the grand stair- 

So ^hereditary 

Nearly all parties muted to sustain his 


tnumni, “ ““Sfein h>» 

mumph Napoleon was a soldier Ihe gnus'iif 

forth -the victory® r !ne 
who seemed the pecuhar fiivoiintn nr n.® 


part In many bloody aceucs'of the liovuhitfnn 
man who eim woni all jonr aalrcii S„t v?„ ® 

«lr of calmncsa sad aneoncem. ttS \ ^ * *** 

t-irfa ilchesliavo been bndly neq^S^ 
eonfidant Jlsvcrdld l.eVpp’Sme wIttmuYw^i'”^ 
totho^miiind But J never had nnv M e™ 

I tainlojKl him nierc’r i m liutruuKut ”* 


roniitae victorv of uia 
who se^ed the pecuhar favourite of flie god of 

revolting vice irfifch hfd ""fi r 

a house°of infaS . onhslftlCr^ ^ / 

m belialf of the WlnXy 
incorruptible putriot. Wnnni and the 

most cL auKLd^Z T 
order irauco f 

trembhng under the *nmi*^^i “““*'“^^1 and was 
apprehension that the 


gutters of the gmIloijL 3 „“°“ 

with blood. And mo?wf *>“ “JoWo^ 

for God's blesangnpo^M'^ ™“'*ns prajeT- 
to them as a S„“ eVZ! .”’ 
foil ,.11 ja “ heaven for th<>k - 
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rrw] THE LEGIST EODIES AT ST. CLOUD. 

Da^aRg the nftcrnoou nnd the night his rocm whoUtcr events vrero guiding him t« c froim 
fit the Tiuleries was tlironccd with tJio most to the guniofine, Napoleon did not forgot nut 
fflustnons Btalcsmenj generni^ and scholar? of 'wife, who was awaiting tho rosnlt with deep so- 
Pans hastening to pledge to him tlicir support hoitudo in her clininbcr in tlio Rno Chantcrelne 
N ipolcon perfcctlv nnettibarruised, and never at Keerlj every hour ho despntclicd a messenger to 
a li>*s in any emergenev , gnro lus orders for tho Joicphmc, with a hastily-wnttcn lino communi- 
fnsningdnj limits w.ib mtmstcd with a body eating to her the progress of events Late at 
of tr.'ops to guard Oie Tmlonos Sliint, who, night ho relumed to liis home, apparently as 
laid Snpolcon, “ was superb at Abonhir,'* w ilh a fresh and unc\lii«istcd as in tho niormng Us 
nu aereas caTalrv and a corps of grenadiers, was niformcd Josepluno minutely of tho sceneii of the 
rtatioaedaiSt Cloud, nthimdcrboltinKapolcon’sl day, and then threw Imnsolf upon a sofa for an 
riirbi hand Woo betide tho mob into who'e I hour's repose Early tlio next morning he w’rs 
miles that Ihimderbolt may boliurlod Moreau, ou horscbaclc, aecompuniod br a regal rotinue, 
with five hundred men, was stationed to guard directing his step* to St Cloud 
Pic Luxembourg, wbeto tbe tvro refroetory* Threo halls had been prepared m tho palace; 
Directors were held tmder lurrest Sernmer was one for tho Ancients, one (or the Five Ilundrad, 
pov'a 1 lu a commanding petition with a strong and o ic for Napoleon, Ho thus assumed tho 
reserve, protnp-' for any uucxpoclcd C'lgtiicy. position which lie kiiotr it to bo tho almost 
Even u bo-ly of troops wero seat to niHiompany unanimous will of the nation that ho should fill, 
llarras to hh country «eat, ostcirlbly ns an escort i Dunng tho night tho Jacobins had arranged a 
of honour, bat, m reality, to guard against any | very formidable resistance Napoleon was con- 
ciirrgeiw that veil'd aud'vcrsauie mind * |std(nrcd to bo in imminent peril He would bo 

The most cnergetio measures wore immediately I lienoiinccd as a traitor Sityos and Docos had 
adopted to pro-ent any rally ing-point for the j each a post-chaiso and six horses waiting at tho 
disaffected Hill* were cvcrv'wluro posted, ex- ‘gate of St Cloud, prepared, m caseol reverse, 
hwtjiic tbs cltircns to be quiet, and rssnnug to escape for life There wero many- ambilious 
Uieai that powerful efibrta were making to save f generals ready to mount tho crest of any roHucut 
tthc Republic. There mmnte precautions were i wave to sweep Najiolcon to dcstrnotion* Berna- 
‘ char leter'^tio of Najtoleon He believed in * do‘to was tho most to bo feared Orders wore 
J dBi*mv , yet he left nothing for destiny to | given to cut down the first person who should 
' Rowniplish Ho ever sought to make pro- (attempt to harangne^thc troops Napoleon, 
vision for all conceivable comingi notes. Thc«e I tiding at tho'Ticad of tins imposing military 
me isures were completely cucccssfok Though | display, mmiifeitod no agitation ilo know, 
I Pane ms in a dtlinum of excitement, there | Jiowcvcr, perfectly well tho capnciousncss of tho 
were no out Wake of lav less violeiicc Neither j popular voice, a.id th it tho mnltitudo in tlio 
Monarchi't, flcpubucun, nor Jacobin kne-” whntl same hour would crv“ Hosanna’ 'niid'‘Cniufy I” 
Nppoleon inteudcd to do All wore conscious ! The two Councils mot. The tumult in tho Five 
tlml he would do somo'hmg. It was known Hundred w 'is fearful Cries of “ Down willi the 
that the Jpcobin partv in Uio Council of live dictator!” “Death to tho tymitl" “Live the 
Hundred, on the cnsmng day, would make a Coa«titutionl” idled the hall mid drowiud the 
rfetpemte elTorl at TCvLiaace" Siiyc*, pcrilttly voice of ddiberation Iho fnounsof Napoleon 
ncqiimnled with revolutionary movements, ur^;cd wen? sv ept before tho flood of pass’on 
Najib’eoa to arrest some forty of the .Incooiiis It was propo'-cd that every member sboiild 
mo-t prcKnincnt in tie Cmmcil This would imm"dntely take nnow tho oath to support tho 
have seenred mi ensv victory on tho morrow. ! Constitution No one dared to peril lus life by 
Napoleon, however, rrypcted the advice, saying, 'the rcfusiil Even Luoioii, the spo'iker, vas 
“I pledged my word this inoriiing to protect coropcllrd to descend from liis chair to take tlie 
tho national rcprcsmtalion I will not this oath Tho Aiidcnts, overawed by tho uncx- 
evonmg violate my oath.” ( pcctcd ■vaolciieo of tins opposition in tho lower 

Ilau the Assembly been convened m Pans, nil and more popular honso, began to be alarmed 
the nwb of the f .nhourgs would Imvo iison, like and to recede. Tho opposition took a boln and 
an inniidntion, in their behalf, and torrents of aggre“*ivc stand, and proposed a dccroo of ojt- 
blood nu*t have been shed Tho signuous j hwry against Napoleon Tho friends of Nnpo- 
Iransfcrencc of the meeting to St Cloud, several 'icon, remombenng past scones of onmngc, 
miles from Pans, saved tlio=e lives The , tnnul and yielding Defeat seemed mevituo.e 
powirful military display checked any attempt, ^^cfo^y was apparently tnniod into discomfiture 
at a march upon Sk Cloud iVlint could tho and death. In this .cinergenoy Napoleon dis- 
moh do, with Murat, Laimes, and Smuncr, { jibiycd the same coolness, energy, mid tact with 
f^uidcd by tho energies of Napoleon, ready to winch so often, on tho field of b ittlc, m tho 
hurl their solid columns upon them-? most disastrous hour ho had rolled back me 

Ills dclie"cy of attOatiou wiUi winch Napo tide of defeat ip the resplendent waves of victory 
“ icon treated Josephine w is one of tho most re- IIis owai mmd was tho corps <Ie teserve which ilo 
markable traits m his character It is not now mnrehod into the conflict to arrest the tout 
strange that he chonld have won from her ii love of his friends 

**ai«it more than human Dunrig tho ex< itinp Taking with him n few aides-de-camp and a 
Hoacs of tnw day, when uo one could tell , band of grwn^crs, he advanced to tho dw of 
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the hall On Jus way ho uietBemadotte “Yon' 
are marching to the giiilVitine," smd his nral, 
sternly . 

“we shah see,” Napoleon coolly replied 
Leaving the soldiers, with their ghttenng steel 
' and I odding plnmes, at the entrance of the room, 
bo ascended tlie tnbnnc. Tho hush of perfect 
silence pervaded the agitated hall, 

“Gentlemen,” said ho, “yon are on a vol- 
oano Yon deemed the Repnblio m danger 
Yon called me to yonr aid I obeyed And 
now I am assailed by a thousand caliimntos 
They talk of Cassnr, of Cromwell, of military 
despotism, os if anything in antiquity resembled 
tile present moment. Danger presses Disaster 
thickens We have no longer a government" 
The Directors have resigned Tho Five Hun 
dred are in a tumult. Emissaries are instigating 
Pans to molt Agitators would gladly bnng 
bock the revolutionary tribunals But fear not 
Aided by my companions m arms, I will protect 
you I desire nothmg for myself but to save the 
Republic, and I solemnly swear to protect that 
liberty and equality for which we have made each 
sacrifices ” 

“And the ConsMution P' some one cned out 
Napoleon had purposely omitted the Constilu- 
Hon in bis oath, for be despised it, and was at 
that moment labourmg for its overthrow. Ho 
paused for a moment, and then, with Increasing 
energy, enclaimcd — 

“The Constitution! Yon have none. You 
' violated it when the executive infringed the 
rights tile legislature You violated it when 
the legislature struck at the independence of 
the executive Yon violated it when, with sacri- 
legious hand, both the legislature and the cvecu- 
Vivo struck at the sovereignty of the people by 
uinulhng their elections The Constitution! it 
's n mockery, invoked by all, regarded by 
aone ” 

Ralhed by the presence of Napoleon, and by 
these darmg words, his friends recovered their, 
murage, and two-thirds of the Assembly rose in ; 
txprcssion of their confidence and support At | 
'Jus moment intelligence arrived that the Five i 
Hundred were compdling Lucien to put to tho I 
rote Napoleon's outlawry Not an instant was | 
'o be lost. There is a mysterious power m this | 
kw The passage of that vote would probably | 
havo been fatal Life and death were trembling 
& the balance 

“I would then have given two hundred 
’mlLons,” said Napoleon, •* to have had Noy by 
ny ^side ” Turning to tho Ancients, he ex- 
'laimed, “If any orator paid by foreigners, sludl 
alk of outlawing me, I will appeal for protection 
a my brave companions m arms whoso plumes 
ire nodding at the door Remember that I 
jiarch accompanied by the god of fortune and 
oj tho god of war ’’ 

Ho immediately left the Ancients, and, at- 
tended by bis military band, hastened to the 
Clouncil of Five Hundred On his way ho met 
kagerean, who was pale and trembling, deeming 
'Sapoleonlost. 
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“ You have got yourself into serious tnmoi^ 
said he, wilh'doop agitation. - . 

“Matters were worse at 'Areola,” Nnpolcoe 
cfiolly ^replied “ Keep quiet. All will -w 
changed in half an hour " , . ' 

Followed by his grenadiers, he immediateJj . 
entered the Hall of tho Fuc Hundred The 
soldiers remained near the door Nnpolcor tra- 
versed alone half of tiic room to reach the bar 
It was an hour in which nothing could save hue 
but tho resources of his own mind ' Fnriom-' 
shouts roso from aU parts of the Louse — “What 
means /this? Down with the tyrant 1 begone 
begone 1” ' - ^ 

“ The winds,” says Napoleon, “ snddenu ^ 
escaping from the caverns of .^olns, can 'give 
but a faint idea ot that tempest 

In the midst of the homblo confusion, ho m 
vum endeavoured to speak Tho members, in 
tho wildest fray, crowded ariund him '■'The 
grenadiers, witnessing tho pe^ of them chief, 
rushed to his rescue A dagger was struck at 
his bosom A sotuier, with his arm, pamed the 
blow With their bayonets they drove hack the ' 
members, and, oncmchng Napoleon, bore him 
I ironT the hall Na]^leon had hardly descended 
the outer steps ere some one mformed him that 
his brother Lucion was surrounded by the_ m- 
! furiated deputies, and that his life was m immi-u 
nent leopardy 

“ Colonel JDnmonhn,” said he, “take a bat 
talion of grenadiers and hasten to my brother’s 
dehvoranoe " I 

The soldiers mshed mto the room, drove bock 
! the crowd, who, with violent menaces, were snr- 
; roundmg Lncien, and saying, “ It is by your 
I brother's commands,” escorted him m safety out 
of the hall mto tho court-yard. 

Napoleon, now mounting his horse, with 
Lucien by his side, rode along in front of his 
troops 

“Tho Council of Five Hundred," exclnimed 
Lucien, “is dissolved It is I that tell yon so 
Assassins have taken possession of the hull of • 
meeting I summon you to march and clear it 
of them ’* 

“ Soldiers I" said Napoleon, “ can I rdy upon 
you?” 

“ Long hve Bonaparte 1’* was the simnltaneous 
response 

Mnrat took a faattahon of grenadiers and 
inarched to the entrance of the halL When 
Murat headed a column, it was well known that 
there would ho no child’s play, "Charge 
bayonets 1 forward I” ho exolauned with imper- 
turbable coolness The drums beat ^ cWge 
Steadily the bristlmg line of steel advanced. 
The terrified representatives leaped over the 
benches, rushed through tho passage ways, and 
sprang out of tho windows, throwing npon the 
floor, in their precipitate flight, gowns, scarfs, 
and hats In two minutes the hall was cleared. 
As tho representatives were flymg m dismav 
aimss the garden, an officer proposed that the 
soldiers should bo ordered to fire upon tbeim 
Napoleon decisively refnsed, sayirg— 
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“It la my wish that not a single drop of blood 
bo spilled.’* 

As Napoleon wished to nviul himself, ns far ns 
possible, of the forms of law, ho assembled the 
two legislntno bodies in the ovcninn Those 
only attended V who were friendly to his catiso 
Unnnimon«lj' thc^’ decreed tlmt Napoleon had 
desened well of hw country; thej aboli-,hcd the 
Directory. Tho exccntivo power they \csled in 
Napoleon, Siloes, and Dneos, With the title of 
Goiisnls. Two committees of twontj-Giomem- 
hers each, taken from tho two Connells, were 
appointed to lo-opcwtc with the Consuls m form- 
ing a new Constitution During tho evening n 
rumour reached Paris that Napoleon had failed 
in his ciiterprisc 

llie consternation was great- Tho mass of 
Iho people, of all ranks, dreading Iho renewal 
of rsvohitionary horrors, and worn out with p^st 
coavulsions, passionately longed for repose 
Their only hope was in Napoleon At mno 
o'cliadc at* night intelligence of tho cliango of 

S wemment was ofUcinllv announced, by a pro- 
amatiou which tiio victor had dietntod with tho 
njnrhtj and the glowing cloqncnco which had 
ebaracterirod all of liis mental acta It was read 
bj) torchlight to assembled and deeply-agitated 
gronps all over tlio citr. Tbo welcome tidings 
were greited witli tbo livchcsl demonstrations of 
applanse. At tlirce o'clock m the morning Na- 
poleon throw himself into Ins carringo to return 
toJ’ans BonmciniQ accempaincdhim Napo- 
leon appeared so nbsorlicd in tlionglit that he 
nttered not one slnglo word dnnng the ride 
At four o’clock ho alighted from Ins carnage 
nt tlic door of Ins dwelling iii the Hue Chnnto- 
rcinc. Josepliiiic, in the grcatcit aiuucty, was 
\ ntcliing nt tlio window for lus approach Na- 
poleon liad not been nblo to send her one single 
lino duniig the tunnoil and the peril of tiint 
ei ( ntfnl dnj She spring to meet mm N ipo- 

lefi I fondly encircled her in Jus arms, briefly ro 
capitulated tlio scenes of the daj , and o'surod 
her tlial, since he had taken the oath of oflice, ho 
ha<f not allov ed himself to speak to a single in- 
dividnal, for he \ ishcd that tlio beloved voice of 
Ins .Tosephino might bo tho fir^it to eongrntulntc 
him upon his Mrlii'il accession to tin. einp'iro of 
Franco Ihe heart of Joscplnno could appre- 
ciate a delicacy of love so rehned and so touch- 
ing Well might rhe s'aj, “Napoleon is tho 
most fascinnlmg of men " It wa.s then after 
font o’clock in the morning. Tho dawn of tho 
day was to conduct Nnpolcon to a now scene of 
hcrcnlcan toil m orgamung tho Kepubhe 
Tlirowing bimsclf upon a concli for a few mo- 
ments of repose, he exclaimed, gaily, “Good- 
night, my Josephine I 'ro-morrow we sloop in 
the palace of the Luxembourg ’* 

Napoleon was then not thirty years of ago 
And yet, under circumstnncas of inconcoivnblo 
diflicult^, with unhesitating rclianco upon his 
Own mental resources, he assnined tho cnoraions 
care of creating and admimstcring anew govcrii- 
meut for thirty millions of people Never did 
Ijp ai’lncve a v ictori wbich displayed more con- 


summate genlns On no occasion of his life did 
his majestio intcllcclunl power beam forth with 
more brilhance It is not to be expected tha^ 
Air ages to come, the world will bo muted in 
opinion respecting this transaction. Some repre- 
sent it ns an outrage against law and Irbcrty. 
Others consider it a necessary act, which put an 
end to corruption and anarchy That tho 
course whicli Nnpolcon pursued was in necord- 
iinco with tho wishes of tho overwhelming ma- 
jority of tlio French people, no ono can doubt. 
It 13 questionable whetber, oven now, Fr'uco is 
prepared for self government. Tboro cur bo no 
question that tlicn tbe Repubho had totally 
ftulcd 

“For my part,’’ said Napoleon, “all my 
share of tbo plot was confined to assembling the 
Crowd of my visitors at the same hour in tho 
morning, and marching at their head to seixo 
upon power It was from tho threshold of my 
door, and without my friends having any pre- 
vious knowledge of my intentions, that I led 
them to this conquest. It was amid the brilliant 
escort vvbich they formed, thoir lively joy and 
nnaaimons ardour, that I presented myself at 
tiie bar of tho Ancients to lliaiik them for tho 
dictatorship with which they invested me Mota- 
ph\>,icians liavo disputed, and will long di<puto, 
whether we did notviolnto tho laws, ami whether 
we were not criminal But these are mere nb- 
Bfractions, which slionld disappear before itnpo- 
nous necessity Ono might ns well blame a 
sailor for vasto and dcstniction when bo cuts 
away a mast to save his ship Tho fact is, had 
It not been for us, tbo country must Imvo been 
lost Wo saved It Tho nntbors of that memo- 
rnblo stnto Irnnsnction ought to answer their 
ttccnBcrs proudly, like tho Uomaii, ‘Wo protest 
that wo have saved our country. Como with us 
and render timnks to tho gods'” 

Witlitho exception of tho Jecohlns, nil parlies 
woro strongly in favour of this revolution I' or 
ten years the pcoplo had been so accustomed to 
the violation of the laws, tlint they liad ceased 
to condemn siiuli nets, and judged of them only 
by tlicir coiiscquenecs All over Franco tho 
feeling was nearly universal in favour of tho new 
governmont. “ Napoleon riv.illc(l Ctesar," says 
Alison, “ ui the clemency with which ho used 
his victory No proscriptions or massacres, few 
arrests or imprisonments, followed tho triumph 
of order over revolution. On tho contraiy, nu- 
raerous nets of meroy, ns wise as they were 
magnanimous, ilhistrutod the nso of tho consular 
throne The elevation of Nnpolcon was not only 
vinstnincd bj' blood, but not oven n single captive 
long lamented the car of tlio victor. A signal 
triumph of Uie principles of humanity over those 
of cruelty, glorious alike to tho actors and tho 
age in which it occurred, and a nicmonibln 
proof how much moro durablo are tho victonos 
obtained by moderation and wisdom, than tlions 
acbiovcd by violence and stained by blood " 
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CHAPTER XVi 

‘ THE OONSULAK TUKOKE 

l»(i8o? of the fallnre of Ropuhlicanism iu France— 
ifceling of tho three Consuls— The Consuls and the 
gold — Napoleon ristts the Temple — Recalls the 
banished priests — Tho sldpwrccked emigrants— 
Liberty of conscience— Constitution presented by 
Napoleon — RcmoTol to ^e Tnllorios— Selection of 
state officcts— Sympathy with tho people— Emptiness 
of Bonaparte’s private parse— Thoughts on M oshfng- 
ton ond the United States— Yost pinna of Improre 
ment— War in La Vendee 

Fjiakoe had tned Repnhboanism, and tho 
experiment had failed There was neither in- 
telligence nor virtue among the people snfEciont 
to enahlo them to govern themsdves During 
long ages of oppression they had sunk mto an 
abyss, from' whence they could not rise, in a day, 
to the dignity of freemen. Not one m thud:y of 
tho popmation of Prance could either read or 
wnte Religion and all its rcstramts were scouted 
ns Jimatici^ Few had any idea of the sacred- 
ness of n vote, of the dutj' of tho mmority good- 
naturedly yielding to tho majority ‘ 

It IS this sentiment 'nhich is tlie political sol- 
vation of free states. Not nnfrequontly in America, 
when hni drods'Vif thousands of bollqte have been 
cast, has n governor of state hein efiosen by the 
miyonty of a very few votes And the minonty, 
in such circumstances, have yielded just os.cor- 
diolly ns they would have done to a miyonty of 
tens of thonsands. Alter the most exentmg pre- 
sidential cle^ions, ^the announcement of the 
result is the harbinger of immediate peace and 
good-natured osguicsccnge nil over the land 
The defeated voter 'pohtely congratulates bis 
opponent upon his success Tho French seemed 
to have attained no conception of tlie'sanctity of. 
tho decisions of thejbillot-hox Government was 
hut tt series of reiolutions. Physical power 
alone was recognized Tho strongest grasped 
the helm, and, 111111 the guillotine, confiscation, 

. and exile, cndcaioiircd hopelessly to ciipplc their 
Adversaries 

"Ten 3 cars of such anarchy had wearied tho 
iinUon It 1 as in i nin to protract the experi- 
'ment- Frnnto longed for repose. Napoleon 
was tliB only one capable of giving her repose 
Tlic nation called iipuu him, in the loudest tones 
wliicli could ho uttered, to assume the reins of 
goicnimcnt, niid to restore tlio dommion of 
socunty nnd" order We can hardly call that 
'' Inmi IS usuipcr who docs but a 6 sumo^tho post 
- Which the nation with unaniroitj’ intrcnis him to 
take Wo may say tliat ho uos ambitious, (hat 
he loved power, that glory was his idol But if 
his ambition led him to exalt his country , if tho 
’power he loicd was tho power of elevating tlio 
^multitude to intelhgcnco, to self-respect, and to 
'comfort, _if tho glon ho sought was the glory 
of being the most illiisinoiis benefactor cinth 
has 01 cr known, lot ns notralologita bis name 
Sritb the sensualists and tbo^despots who haic. 
V irrd thrones of .scin.agt!riuidijscmcnt and self- 
indnlgoncc upon tho degrndntion of tho people 
We must compare Napoleon witli the loaders of 
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armies, the founders of dynashes, snd’with thoco 
who, m tho nudst of popnlar conmotions, have 
ascended thrones When we institute sn-ih a " 
comparison, Napoleon stands withont a , 1 ^, 
always excepting, in ^ moral worth, George' 
Washington ” - " ‘ 

The next morning 'oftcr the overthrow of the^ 
Directory, the three consuls, Napoleon, Sibyes,' 
and Dneos, met in the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg Sibyes was a veteran diplomatist, whoso 
grey hairs entitled him, os" he supposed, toihs 
moral supremacy over bis colleagues He^/ 
thought mat Napoleon would be satisfied with ' 
tho command'of the armies, while ho would bo 
left to manage tho affairs of state There was 
one arm-chair in the room Napoleon vOry 
coolly assumed it- Sibyes,' much annoyed, 
rather petulantly exclaimed — 

‘‘ Gentlemen, Who shall talce the chair'?” 
“Bonaparte surely,*' said Dneos, ‘‘ho already 
has It ' He is the only man who con' save ns ” ~ 
-“Very well, gentlemen,’’ said Napoleon, 
promptly , “let ns proceed to^busmess ’’ J ^ 

Sifeyes was staggered _,Biit resistance to a wdl 
so imperious, and an aim so strong, was useless 
Siuycs loved gold Napoleon lined only 
glory “ Do you see,’’ mqnircd Sicyes, pointmg 
to a sort of cabinet in the room, “ Uiat pretty 
piece of furmturo?” " Napoleon, whose p'oetio 
sensibilities were easily aroused, looked at it 
with interest, fancying it to bo some relic of the 
diecntlironod monarens of France Slices con- 
tinued " I will reveal to you a little secret. We 
Directors, reflecting that we might go out of 
ofhcc m poverty, which would be n very inibe- 
commg thing, laid aside,^ from the treasury,' a 
sum to meet that exigency There .are nearly a ' - 
million francs m that chest As there are no 
more Directors, the money belongs to us.*' 
Napoleon now began to nnderstand matters - It 
'\ras not difllcnlt for ono who had prondlj re- 
jected miihons to look .^with contempt upon - 
thousands 

“ Genllcnicn," said ho, very coolly, “ should 
this traiisachon como to my kiioulcdgo, I shall 
insist tliat tho it hole sum bo reruiided to tlio 
public treasury But should 1 not hear of it — 
and I know nothing of it as jot — ^you, being 
two old Dircclors, can divide the money between 
j’on But 3 on must inakehasto To-morrow 
It miij bo too Into They took tho h 1 rt and 
diiidcd tho spoil, Sityes'taking the lion's shore 
Ducos complained to Napoleon of the extortion 
of ins coUcagtie 

“ Settle tlio business between yourselves,*' said-Z 
Napoleon, “and bo quiet. Should tho matter ' 
come to my ears, yon will movitably lose tlie 
whole.'* 

This transaction, of course, gave Napoleon a 
supremacy which iieitlier of his coUeagnes could 
eior again question Tho law which decreed 
the provisional consulship conferred upon them 
litc poivcr, m connexion i\ith the two legislative 
boaics of twentj'-fii c moinocrs each, ol prepar- 
ing a new Constitution to bo submitted to tho 
people The gemus of Napoleon, bu energr, 
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013 boundless informivtlon, and Ins instinctive 
insigbt into tlie ccinplexiucs of nllsulgccts, -nciro 
stf'conspicnjips in Ui» first intoTvien, that bis 
rollcnjgncs were cvcrwbelmed ITiat csoning 
nent to sup witli some stem llepnblicaas, 
Ins intimate friends 

“Gentlemen,” snifl he, “the Republic is no 
more It died to-day, 1 have tins day con- 
versed with a man rrho is not Only a great gene- 
ral, but who IS himself capable of c\cr;,thuig, 
and a ho hnoivs ciciy thing He wants no 
counsellors, no a'saistance Politics, laws, the 
art of governing, nro as familiar to iiim ns the 
manner of commandmg an army lie is youug 
sad dctcindned. The Rcptibho is finished " 

“But,” one replied, “ if he becomes a tiranl, 
VO must call to our aid the dagger of Brutus,” 

“Alas* my fnt.nds,’‘ Sifcvos rejoined, “wo 
should then fall into the hands of the Bourbons, 
ahich wonld be still worse ” 

Napoleon now dciotcd himself, with tireless 
tiicrgic* to the rcorganiration of the go\cm- 
trens and to the general admimstraiion of the 
iflaire of tho cropVc He worhed day and 
night, lie appeared lu'ensiblc to exhausuon or 
weariness K.ciy Knhjcct was apparently alike 
familiar to his mind} banking, police rcgiiln- 
tion3, diplom*'ey, the army, the naiy, cicrj- 
thing which could petlniii to tho welfare of 
France, was gra'pvd by his all-coniprchcnsivo 
u-iel’ccU 

Tho Dircctoiy had tyrannically seised, ns 
Jiotlages any relatiies of Uio ^ roigrimts upon 
whom &CT could lay their haiias "tthres, 
rootoers, sisters, hrothers, fithcrs, children, wore 
imprisoned, and held rcipon'siblo, with their 
hies, for the conduct of llic.r emigrant rolntiics 
KapoPon immediately nboli-diod this mituitpiin 
enict, and released tho pTbouers Couriers, 
uiUiont delay, were df ‘patched all oier France, 
to throw open- the prison doors to these unfor- 
tnnalc crptiies 

Napoleon men went himself to tho J’empJc, 
where many of tlic*e innocent victims wire 
impnsoned, that he might, wiUi his own hand, 
lirealv their fetters On Napoleon’s return from 
this vhit to tho prison, ho cvclami 'd, “ Wlmt 
fools these BirccloTs were! To what n state 
h rtc they liroughl onr pnbhc iiistitiibons * The 
prisoners arc in a shocking condition I fpies 
tioued them os well as the gasjjcij, for nothing is 
to^be learned from tho eiipcrion Miten in the 
prison, I could not help thinking of tho unfor- 
tunate Lonis X\I. HewaSoin cvccUcnt man, 
but too amiablo to deal with mankind. And 
Sir Sidney Smith — I made them show mo his 
apartments If he had not escaped I should 
have ^ taken Acn, Tlicre are too many painful 
•«ociations connected wiUi lint prison I shall 
have It pulled down one day or other, I ordered 
Hit gaoler’s books to bo brought, and, finding tho 
mt of tlicho-tagfis, immediately lilierntcd them 
I told tlicm that an unjust law had placed them 
under rcetraint, and , that it was my first duty to 
restore them to liberty “ 

Tlio pnesfs had been mercilessly poTacented 


They could only escape imprisonment by takii !g 
nn oatli, winch many considered hostile to theS 
rcUgions vows Largo numbers of them w'cro 
immured in dungeons Others, in dismay and 
poierty, had fled, and were wandenng^ fugitives 
•n other lands. Napoleon redressed their wrongs, 
and spread oscr them tho shield of ms powerful 
protection The captises were liberated, and 
the exiles invited to return. Tho principle was 
immediately established, that the rights of con- 
science were to he respected By this one act, 
twenty thousand gnef-stnekon exiles were re- 
stored’ to France, proclaiming through city and 
siHago the clcmciiov of tlio First Consul In 
tho rural districts of Franco, where the sciiti- 
mont of veneration for Chnsiianity still hngored, 
the pnests wore tccciscd with the warmest wel 
comc} and in tho hnt of the peasant, tho name 
of Napoleon was breathed wath prayers and 
tears of gratitude. 

Some French emigrants, furnished with arms 
by England, were reiurnmg to France, to join 
the Roynlwts in La Vcnd& m extending the 
ravages of civil war Tho ship was wrecked on 
tho const of Calais, and they were aU made 
prisoners As they were taken with arms in 
their hands, to tight against tlicir conntrr, 
rigorous laws doomed them, as traitors, to the 
irniUotinc Napoleon interposed to save them 
Magnanimously ho asserted, “No matter what 
tlicir intentions were They were driven on oui 
shorn by tho tempest They are shipwrecked 
men. As eneb, they are ctiUtlcd to tho laws oi 
hospitality. Tlioir persons must bo held in- 
violable’’ Unlinnnod, they were all permitted 
to ro-embark and leave France Among these 
emigrants wore many men of illustrious name 
Tlie‘o nets of generosity on tho part of Napo- 
leon did much to dis.urm their hostihtv, and 
many of them became snlscqucntly firm sup- 
porters of Ins power. 

Tho revolutionary tribunals had closed tho 
ihurchcs and prohibited the ob«er\anco of tho 
^bbalh To cfliice, if poisiblo, all traces of that ' 
saciSnay, they had appointed every tenth day 
for cessniion from labour and for fcstivitv A 
heavy hnc was iiifheted upon nny one who 
sliould close his shop on tho Sabbath, or main- 
fest any reverence for the dibcardcd institution 
Napoleon, who had a’r.ndy resolved to rom-lnto 
Chnstinmty in pnganwod Franco, bntwho found 
It necessary to liiWo vwlh tho utmost caution, 
ordered that no mnn should be mo1c‘tcd for his 
tchgioiis principles or practices This stop ca- 
citcd hostility Pang was tilled with nnbehef. 
Generals, statesmen, philosophers, scooted the 
idea of religion They romonstratod Napo- 
leon was firm Tho mass of tho common people 
were with him, and ho triumphed oviw ansto* 
cratic infidelity } 

With singular tact, ho sploctcd tho most skil- 
ful and c&cjcnt men to' fill all tho infinitely 
varied departments of state “I want morn 
head,’’ said he, “and loss toiigno’’ Every one 
vas kept busy Every one was under tho cOn- 
etant v igil ance of his eagle eye Ho appeared 
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V> hwro an insfincbTe acquaintance irffh eveiy 
bran^ oflcgidabon, and with the whole scienoo 
of government Three times a week the mimster 
of finance appeared before him, and past oorrup- 
Hon was dragged to light 'ond abolished ^ 

The treasury was bankrujit Napoleon im- 
mediately replonidicd it. The army was starving 
and almost m a state of mubny Napoleon 
addressed to them a few of Ins glowing words of 
enconngemeut and sympathy, and tlic emacjiited 
soldiers, in their rags, enthnsiashcally ralhed 
again around their colo urs, and in a few days, 
from all parts of Franco, "IGiggago waggons wore 
trundlmg towards them, laden with dotlung and 
provisions The navy was dilapidate d and 
blookadod At the voice of NapoleoniTn overj 
*port oFFrance, the sound of the ship hummer 
was heard, and a largo armament was prepared 
to convey succour to his comrades in Egj pt 
Siuh vigour mortal man never evliibited before 
All France felt an immediate impulsa At the 
same tune m which Napoleon was accomplishing 
all these duties, and mnnmerable others, any one 
ef whuh would have engrossed the whole 
energies of any common man, ho was almost 
daily meeting his colleagues and the committees 
to discuss the new Constitubon 
Sicyos was greatly alarmed at the generosity 
of some of Napoleon’s acts “The emigrants,” 
said he, “ will return in crowds The Royaliste 
will again raise their heads, and the Itepnbhcans 
Will be massacred’* IIis imagination was so 
excited With apprehensions of conspiracies and 
nssassiiinbons, that he once awoke Napoleon at 
three o'clock in the morning, to inform him of a 
fearful conspiracy which had just been discovered 
by tho police Napoleon quietly listened to the 
story, and then, raising Ins head from his pillow, 
inquired, “Have they corrupted our guard-?” 
“ No,” Sibycs replied “ Then go to bed,” said 
Napoleon, “ and let them alone It will be time 
enough to be alarmed when our six hundred 
men jire ittackcd ’’ Napoleon was so powerful 
that he could afford to he generous, liis mng- 
naniihity was Ins most effectual safeguard - 

In less than six weeks the new Constitution 
was ready to bo presented to the nation for theur 
aioeptnnco In tho original draft, drawn up hy 
bibjes, tho supreme power was to he vested in 
a Grand Elector, to be chosen for hfe, to pos'ess 
a reaemto of five millions of francs, and to reside, 
m the utmost possible magnificence, in tho 
palaces of Tcrsailles Ho was to bo n mock 
king, with all tho pomp and pagcnntij of roynHy, 
but n ithont its power 1 liis was tho office which 
Sifcj os hoped. would satisfy the ambition of Napo- 
leon Napolcoi exploded it ns with a bomb 
shell 

“Can you conceno,” he exclaimed, “ that a 
man of tho least talent or honour would humble 
jiimsclf to accopl an office, the dnbes of which 
arc merely to fatten like n pig on so many iiiil- 
, Lons a year ' 

Tho Grand Fleeter was annihilated Tlio 


following was the ConSbtubon adopted 
COTorcimi power wa' 


bo invested m Napoleon I the execution of Ins plans, tbr most Sart 


ns First Consul Two suboroluate consuls, Cam i 
baccrcs and Lobrun,'Were to be his counsellors 
with dohbembvo voices only Tho Consuis pro- ] 
posed laws to a body called tho Tribunate, whr 
thoroughly discussed them, and either rcjoctod, 
or, if thoy approved, recommended tlic kw to a 
third body, called the Lcgtdahire The Legis- 
kturo heard the report m silence, having no 
deliberative voice Three were appointed from 
the Tribunate to present the nrgnments in favoiir 
of the law, and three those against it 'Without 
further debate, tho Legislature, as judges, voted. 
The Senate also was a silent body It received 
the law from the Legislature, and approved or 
condemned. Here were tho forms of an ample 
supply of checks and balances Every act pro 
posed by Napoleon mnst bo sanctioned by the 
Tnbtmate,the Legislature, and the Senate before 
it conld become a law - 
“ The Constitution,” said Sibyesj^ “ is a pyra- 
imd, of which tho people is tho base ” Every 
mole m France, 21 years of age, paying a tax, 
was a voter They amounted to about 6,000,000 
In tbeu: primary assemblies they chose 600,000 
delegates These delegates, from tbeir own 
number, chose 60,000 'riicsc latter, from them- 
selves, chose 6,000 These 6,000 were the 
Notables, or tho eligible to office From them, 
thns elected by the people, all the ofnccs'wcte 
to be filled The Constitution declared Napoleon 
to he First Consul for ten years, with an annual 
salaiy of 600,000f Cambaebres and Lebrun 
were his associate Consuls, witli a salary of 
S00,000f These tlwoo, with Sityes and Diicos, 
were to choose, from the Notables, the Senate, 
to consist of eighty -membi-rs They wore 

elected for hfe, and received a salary of 25,000r 
The Senate chose three hundred members, from 
tho Notables, to compose the Logislutnre, with a 
Slimy of 10,000r, and one linndred momhors, to 
compose tho Tribunaie, with an annual salary of 
16 , 000 r each 

Such, m brief, was tho Constitution iiudor 
which Napoleon commenced his reign Under a 
man of ordinary vigour this would have been a 
popular and a free government. With Napo- 
leon It was, in clTcct, an unlimited monarchy 
Tho energy of his mind was so tremendous, that 
ho acquired immediately the control of all these 
bodies Tho plans he proposed were cither so 
pkinly conducive to tho pubho welfare, or no 
hod such an extraordinary faculty of convincing 
tribunes, legislators, and senators that they were 
so, that these bodies almost invariably voted iq 
perfect accordance with his will 

It was Napoleon’s unquestioned aim to ngpnin 
dize France. For the accomplishment of that 
purpose, he a ns ready to make any conceivable 
personal sacrifice In that accomplishment was 
to consist all his glory No money conld bribe 
liim No enticements of sensual indulcence 
ronld divert his energies from that singlo'mm 
JTis capacious intellect seemed to grasp intaUwelv 
which could nffoct the voirnro of 
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jutclloolB or jS^tiopc, and yot Hioy all took U'O 
atliUido of cliildrcn m Ins presence With a 
body vrlucli soenicd incapable of fnUgne, and a 
Blind ■whose energies were never e^nisted, he 
consecrated Inmself to the majestic enterprise by 
,dav and by night, and with an untinng energy 
which amazed and bsivildered his contempo- 
raries, and which still excites the wonder of the 
world No, one thought of resisting Ins will 
His snbordmates sought only to anticipate his 
wishes Hence no raacliinory of government 
which human ingenuity could devise could 
-'serionslt embairass the free scope of liis encr- 
^ gies IIis'assocntc3''ortqn oppressed tlicin«plves 
ns entirely overawed by the majesty of his 
intellect. They came from his presence giting 
ntternneo to the most profound admiration of the 
justice and the rapidity of Ins perceptions “W o 
are^ pressed,” said tho> , “ into a very whirl- 
wind of ■argoncy; hut it is all for the good of 
France " 

The Constitution was now presented to the 
whole people for their acceptance or rejection A 
more free and unbiassed expression of public 
opinion-coiild not possibly have been obt uned 
'liic result is unparalleled m the annals of tlio 
ballot-box There were 8,011,007 votes east in 
fin our of the Constitution, and but 1,C62 in the 
negative. By snch unanimity, unprefcedontod in 
the history of tha world, was Napoleon icleoted 
f^t Consul of France Those who reject the 
dogma of the divine right of kings, who bcheio 
in the sacred authority of tho voice of the 
pocplo, will, in this act, surely recognise the 
legitimacy of Nipoleoii’s clovanon Abetter 
title to the supreme power no ruler upon earth 
could ever show 

With us it cannot ho p serious question 
, who had the best title to the throne, Lonis 
Capet, from the accident of birth, or Napoleon 
Boiiapnitc, from tho unanimous vote of the 
people Napoleon may haio abused thepow'cr 
' which was thus placed In his hands Whether 
ho did so or not, the impartial Iubtory of his 
carter will record But it is singiilnily dism- 
gennous to call tins a nsiupntion It was a 
nation's voice 

“I did not usurp the crown,” said Napoleon 
proudly and justly “ It w ns U mg in tho mire 
I picked it up The people placed it on my 
. head " It is not strange that the French people 
should have decided as they did Whore is tho 
man now, in cither hemisplioro, who would not 
Laio preferred the government of Nipolcon to 
any other doiniunm which was then possible in 
Fr.mcc? 

brom the comparatively modest pdaco of the 
Luxembourg, Napoleon and Josephine now le- 
moved, to t iko "up their residence in the more 
magnificent apartments of tlie Tuileries Those 
saloons of royalty, which had been sacked and 
delilod by the mob of Pans, were tborougbly 
repaired The rod cap of Jacobinism had been 
- daubed upon tho walls of the apartments of 
state, and a tricoloiired 'cockade had been 
pamted upon tho'military hat of Louis XIV 


“Wash those out,” said Napoleon. “I will 
have no such abominations " 

The palace was furnished with moro than its 
former splendour Statues of illustrious men oi 
all lands embellished the vacant niches These 
gorgeous saloons, where kings and qneens for sa 
many ages had levelled, were now adorned, with 
outvying splendour, for the residence of the 
people’s chosen taler 

Imuis was the king of the nobles, placcu bji 
tho nobles upon the tnrone. He consulted thiir 
interests alone All the avenues of wealth and 
honour were solely open for them The people 
were merely slaves, living m ignorance, poverty, 
obsciifity, that the king and the nobles might 
dwell m vnhipiiumsjicss Najioleon was the 
ruler of tho people. Ho was one of their own 
number He was elevated to power by tlieir 
choice Ho sj rend out an unobbtnictcd arena 
for the play of tlieir energies Ho opened 
before them the higliwnv s to fame and fortune 
The only aristocracy which ho fivoiucd was Uio 
aristocracy of mtclloct and iiuhiitry No privi- 
leged classes wore tolerated. Every man was 
equal in the cj c of the law All appe tied to the 
same tribunals, and received impartinl justice 
Tho taxes were proportioned to piojiorty The 
fendal claims of the landed proprietors were abo- 
lished , and there was no situation in the state 
to whiqh the humblest citizen might not aspire 
Ihoy called Napoleon First Consul They 
cared not much what he was called so long as 
ho was the supreme ruler of their own choice. 
They were proud of having their ruler more 
exalted, moro magnificent, more powerful, than 
the kings of tho nobles Hence tho secret of 
their readiness to acqiuesco m nny plmi" which 
might imuistcr to tho gramlcnr of their own 
Napoleon ilis glory was their glory And 
never were they better pleased tli m when they 
'aw him eclipse in splendour the proudest 
sovereigns upon tho sm rounding thrones 

One oveiimg Napoleon, with his grey siiitont 
buttoned up closely nrouud him, went out with 
Boumonne, incogmto, nud sauntered along tho 
Bue St Honore, making small piirehoscs m tho 
shops, and convcr-,mg freely with tho people 
about the First Consul and Ins nets 

‘'Well, citizen,” sud Napoleon, in one of tho 
sliOTS, " what do they sny of Bonaparto ?” 

The shopkeeper spoke of him m terms of tho 
most enthusiastic admiration. 

“ Novortlicless," said Napoleon, “we must 
watch him I hope that it will not be found 
tbit wo have merely changed ono tjiant for 
another — ^tlie Directory for Bonaparte ” 

The shopkeeper was so indignant ut this 
irreverent intmialion, flint he showered npoii 
Napoleon such n volley of abuse as to compel ^ 
him to escape precipitately into tho street, greatly 
amused and delighted with tho advenlnrc 

It was on the morning of tlio 19th of February, 
1800, when all Pans was in commotion to wit- 
ness tho gratifying speotaelo of the people’s 
sovereign taking possession of tho pelaca of the 
ancient kings The bnllianco of Nanokun's 
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"clinracfor nud renown had already throw n his 
colleagncs info the shade Tliey-wore powerless 
Ifo one thought of them. ^Siljes foresaw this 
inevitable result, and, with very commendable 
self respect, refused to accept the oiBcc of Second 
Consuh A few interviews with Napoleon had 
taught him that no one could shore power with 
a will so lofty and commanding ' ' 

“SiSjes," says Napoleon, “bod fallen into 
a mistake respecting the nature of those consuls. 
Ho was fearful of mortification, jind of having 
tlio First Consul to contend with at every stop 
'line would have been the ease bad all the con- 
suls been equal We should then have all been 
enemies. But the Constitution having made 
them subordinate, there was no toom for the 
struggles of obstliiacy” 

Indeed, there was no room for such a conflict 
Utter powcrlessucss cannot contend With omm- 
potcnco The subordinate consuls could only 
pui, advice when Napoleon asled tt Ho was not 
likely to trouble them j 

The rojtJ apartments in the Tuilcrics were 
prepared lor the First Consul The more modest 
saloons in tlio Pavilion of Flora were assigned to 
the two otlicr consuls Cambacercs, however, 

' was so full} conscious of the real position winch 
he occupied, that ho declined entermg the paliico 
of the kmgs Ho said to his collongiio Lebrun,' 
“It is an error that we should bo lodged in tliOj 
Tuilories It suits neither }ou nor me For! 
m} part, 1 will not go General lionnpnrto will 
soon want to lodge there by himself Then we 
shall bo suflered to retire It is bettor not-to go 
at all*' 

Napoleon was never disposed to forgot ^tlio 
friends of his early years, or the tnals which ho 
had then encountered He had, when a young 
man, passed montus m Pans without a home, 
with an empty purse, and almost without a 
' fritiid He was then iii the habit of frequenting 
a sni ill leading-room in the Pnlais Royal, where, 
for a few sous, ho could, in Qio chilly days of 
winter, read the daily journals and ciyoy the 
warmth of a fire The w ifo of the master of the 
shop hccaine interested m tlie thoughtful and 
studious young man, and occasionimy invited 
him to take a bowl of soup with her As 
a’rccompcnso for this kindness and hospitality, 
Napoleon, as soon as ho became First Consul, 
gratefully sought oat his hnmhlo fnends, and 
conferred upon them a Incrntive government 
ollico Ho was afterwards urged, os a matter of 
state policy, to shut up these rcading-Tooms To 
this he replied — , , 

“No* 1 will never do that. 1 know too well 
the comfort of having such a place to go to, ever 
to deprive ethers of the same resource." 

' _ The morning of Napoleon's removal, to the 
lull rics he Slept later than usual 'When 
Boumeiine entered his chamber at seven o'clock, j 
Napoleon was soundly asleep On nwaking, he i 
said, “Well, Boumenne, we shall nt Icnglfii 
sleep at the Tuilcncs You are verv fortunate, 
arc not obliged to make a show of yourself 
You may goan your own way But as forme. 
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I miiit go in a proecssion. Tlits I dishko Bnt 
wo must have a display It gratifies the people - 
The Pircctory was too simple, it therefore cn 
jojed no consideration WitU-tho-army, aim. 
phCity IS in its place . Butin a great city, l' a 
palace, it is necessary that the cbiof of n state 
should draw attention' upon himself by all pos- 
sible means But we must move with crStion , 
Josephine will see the' review' frota the apart- 
ments of Consul Lebhin '' , - * 

Napoleon 'entered a magnificent -carringc, 
seated between bis two colleagues, who ap- 
peared but as Tus attendants' or bod} -guard 
fbo carnage was drawn" by six beaulifnl while 
lioiacs — a present to Napoleon from^tbo Emperor 
of Austria, immediately after the treaty of 
Campo Formio. A gorgeous tram of oihcciu, 
accompanied by six thoiuTand picked troops, tii 
the richest splendour of military display, com- 
posed the coitCge,^ Tvveuty tlionsand soldiers, 
with all the concdmitauts of martinl-ponip, in 
double files, lined the streets tinougb vrhidi the 
procession was to pass A throng which could 
not bo numbered, from (hc^city and from tho ' 
country, filled tlio giirdcnV tho sticcts, the 
avenues, tho balconied, tlio house-tops, and ebbed 
and flowed in surging billows far back into tho 
Champs Elysfcs They hud collected to'cxnlt in 
introdnung the idol of the army and of tho 
nation — ^tho people’s king— into the palace from 
which they had expelled the ancient monarchs 
of Franccf 

The moment tho state enrr. igc appeared, tho, 
heavens seemed rent with tho uii inimous shout, ^ 
“ Long hve tbo First Consnl 1" As, soon ns ' 
Napoleon amved nt tbo foot of the groat stairs 
ascending to tlio palace, he left the othcr^coiisiils, 
and, mounting his horse, passed in review the 
magnificent array of troops drawn up before him 
Murat was on liisriglit, Lnnncs on his left Ho 
was Bunonnded by n brilliant staff of war-worn 
veterans, whoso Scarred and snnbnmt visages , 
told of many a toilsome and bloody enmp iigii 
There were three bngndes, which appc.arcd with 
tlic banners which had passed through the ternhe 
confiiets'of Lodi, Bivoli, and Areola TliO} vvero 
black with powder, and tom into shreds by shot. ' 
Napoleon instantl} uncovered his bend, nndj 
with prolbnnd reverence, saluted thece menu 
meiits of mihtary valour A unlversnl burst of 
enthusiasm greeted the well-timed and graceful 
act. Napoleon then returned jto the Tuilencs, 
ascended to tho^andiencc-chamberfand took his 
station in the centre of the room. All eyes 
were fixed upon him Tho two ossociato con- 
suls were entirely forgotten, or, rather, they 
wore reduced to tlio rank of pages following m ' 
his tram and gracing his triumph 

The suite of rooms appropriated to Josephine 
consisted of two magnificent saloons, with pri- 
vate apartments adjoining In tho ovciviiig a 
vast assemblage of brilliant guests were gathered 
in those regal balls. When Joseph ino entered 
tho gorgcously-illumincd apartments, leaning 
upon the arm of Talley rand, and dressed with 
that admirable taste which site ever displayed, r 
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mumittr of aSmiratton ,roso < from the whole 
, assembly. *Thc festivities of tho evening were 
protmeted until nearly the dawn of the cnsmng 
inoinmg When the ^ests had nil retired, 
N'npolcon, inth his hands folded behind him, 
paced to and fro through the spacious halls, 
apparently absorbed ui profound and molancholy 
thought, and then, as if half-sohloqmzmg, said 
to his soerctary Bonmenne, 

“Hero we are in the Tuile'nes Wo must 
take good care to remain heie ’ Who has not 
inhabited this palace ? It has been the abode of 
' robbers — of members of the Convention There 
18 your brother's house, where, eight years 
ogo, we saw the good Lonis XVI besieged m 
thoToiIcncs and earned oft into captivity. But- 
yon ticed not fear a repetition of that scene. 
Let them attempt it with mo if they dare ” 

Tho next morning Napoleon said to Boiir- 
nenne, “See what-it is to h.avo tho mind set 
upon a thing. It is not tuo years smeo we re- 
solved to bibs possession of the .Tmlcncs Do 
' you think that uc have managed aOtiirs badly 
since that time ? In fact, I am well^satislicd 
Ycslcrd.iy’8 alFatrs went off well Do jou 
imagine that all those pcoplo who came to 
pay tlioir court to mo were sincere ? Most cer- 
tainly they wcio not But tho joy of iha people 
was real, jriio' people know what is right 
Besides, consult the great thermometer of public 
epimon.—thepiibliG funds On tbclTth Brnmaire 
they were at II — ^tbe 20tli, IG — to-day, 21. In 
this Etato of things, I can allow the Jacobins to 
clmtter. But they mnstmot talk too loud ” 

AVith Gonsnmmato tact, Napoleon selected the 
ablest moa of the empire to occupy tlio most 
important departments in the state Talleyrand, 
the wily diplomatist, having rcccivcdhis appoint- 
ment, said to'Napoleon, " You have coahacd to 
me the administration of foroi^ affairs I uiU 
justify your coiihdcnec. But I deem it my duty 
at once fo declare that I ivill consult with you 
alone That Franco may ho well governed, 
there must bo unity of notion. Tho b irst Con- 
sul must retain tho direction of everj thing — the 
home, foreign, and police departments, and those 
of war and tholmannc Tho Second Consul is 
an able lawyer. I would udviso tliat'lio have 
tho direction of legal affairs Let the 'Third 
Consnl govern' tho finances This will occupy 
End amuse them Thus you, having at your 
disposal the iital powers of govemmont, will be 
ctnblod to attain the noble object of your nuns, 
tbe regeneration of France *' 

N.ipolcon hstoned m silence Ilavmg taken 
leave of his minister, he said to his seorotaiy, 
“ Talleyrand Ins detected my views. Ho is a 
-man of excellent sense Ho advises just what I 
intend to do They walk with speed who walk 
alone " 

_ Some one had obifctcd to tho appomlment of 
, Talleyrand, saying, '• He is a weathercock.” 

‘iBc it so,” said Napoleon; “ he is the ablest 
Mmistor for Foreirn Affairs in our choice . It 
*>liall bo my care tint he exerts his abihties ’’ 

** Carnot,*' objected another, ** is a itepubhean ” 
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“Ropnbhcan or not," Napoleon replied, "he 
is tho last Frenchman who will wish to see 
France dismembered Lot ns avail oursclicsof 
his nnnvalled talents in tho War Department 
While he is willing to place themnt onr command '* 
“Fouchd," objected one, "is a aomponnd of 
falsehood and daphcity," 

" Foachd alone," Napoleon rejoined, "is able 
to conduct the Ministry of tho Police He alone 
has a knowledge of all the factions and intrigues 
which have been spreading misety through 
Franco We cannot create men. Wo must take 
such ns wo find. It is easier to modify, by cir- 
comstanccs, flie feelings and conduct of an able 
servant than to snpply his place " 
hi Abriol,npccr of France, was recommended 
ns Minister of Jnstico 

"I dp not know you, Citiicn Abricl,” said 
Napoleon, as ho presented him Ins diploma of 
office, "but I am informed that you arc tho 
most upngbt man in tho m<agistracy It is on 
thatnecount that I havo named you Mma:tcr of 
Justice " 

One of Napoleons first .icts a. os to abolish tho 
annual fcstuul celebrating the bloody death of 
Louts XVI Ho declared it to be a barbarous 
ceremony, and unworthy of a humane people 
“ Louis was a tyrant," said Si6y cs 
“Nay, nay," Napoleon promptly rophoil, 
"Louts was DO tyrant Had ho been a tyr tut, 
I should this day have been a captain of engi- 
neers, and you, Monsieur I’Abbf, would ha\e 
been saying mass " 

The Directory had resorted to tho iniquitous 
procednro of forced loans to replenish tho b mk- 
mpt treasury Napoleon immediately' rtjcctcd 
tbe tyrannical system He assembled scicnty 
of tho most wealthy capitalists of Pans in his 
closet at tho Tiulcrics Frankly he laid before 
them the principles of the new goveniment, and 
tbe claims it hadou tho confidence of the pubha 
The appeal was incsistiblc Tho raertli nits and 
hankers, overjoyed at the prospect of ju'^t and 
stablo laws, by acclamation voted an imni.diute 
loan of two million dollars TliongL this made 
provision but for a few days, it was %cry timely 
aid Ho then established an equitable lax upon 
property, sufficient to meet tlic cxigtnucs of 
the state Tho pcoplo paid the tax without a 
murmur 

Nipolcon ontertnmed profound aversion for 
the men who had been engaged iu the sangui 
nary scenes of the Revolution, particularly for 
tbe regicides Ho always spoke with horror of 
those men of blood, whom ho called the assassins 
of Louis Ho deplored tho iicocssity of employ- 
ing any of thorn Cambaclrcs was a member of 

the Couvcnlion which had condemned tho kirg 
to tlto gmllotinc Though he voted ag luist the 
sentence of death, ho had advocated Ins arrest 
"Remember,” said Napoleon to Cambactxca, 
at tho same time playfully pinching Ins car, 
"that I had nothing to do with that atrocious 
bnsmess But your case, my dear Cambactres, 
is clear If the Bo.irbons ev er return, a o j must 
bo hanged” Cavibadrcs did not ciqoy such 
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plonsanby Dis flnila was gLasBy Upon the 
rcorgmization of tlio Supremo Court of Franco, 
Nipulcon smd to Boumonne, “I do not take 
any decided steps against tlie regicides, but I 
will show what I think of them Target, the 
president of this court, refused to defend Louis 
XVI I will replace him by Tronchet, who so 
nobly dischirged that perilous duty They may 
sav what they choose My mind is made up ” 
The enthusiasm of the army was immediately 
reviled by the attention which the First Consul 
pud to Its interests He presented beautiful 
sabres to those soldiers who had highly distin* 
guishcd tliemselres One hundred were thus 
conferred A sergeant of grenadiers bad ob- 
tained permission to write to the First Consul, 
expressing his thanks Napoleon, with his own 
band, replied, “ I liavo received your letter, my 
braic comrade Yon had no occasion to remind 
me of jour gallant behaviour You are the 
most courageous grenadier in the army since 
the death ot the brave Benezeti Yon have re 
reived one of the hundred sabres which I have 
distributed, and all agree that none deserve it 
better I wish much to see you again The 
Minister of War sends yon an order to come to 
Paris ” This letter was widely circulated in tho 
armj , and roused the enthusiasm of the soldiers 
to the highest pitch Tho First Consul, the 
most illustrious general of France, the great Na- 
poleon, calb a sergeant of grenadiers “ my brave 
comrade 1" This sympathy for tho people was 
ever a prominent trait m Napoleon’s character. 

The foUowmg anecdote will iBustrate his views 
upon tins subject, or, ratlicr, a part of his views 
All men have varying moods of mind, which 
seem to ho antagonistic to each other Napoleon 
was conversing with O’Meara respecting the 
English naval service 

“During the winter,” said Ollearn, "the 
seamen arc better off at sea than the officers ” 

“ Wiy so?" mqiiircd Napoleon 
“Because," was tho reply, “they have the 
advantage of the galley-fire, where they can 
warm and dry themselies " 

“ And why cannot tho officers do the same?" 

" It would not be exactly decorous, " O’Meara 
replied, “for the officcis to mm m that famihar 
way with the men ” 

“Ah fhisaristocraticpndol”oKclnimed Napo- 
leon “Why, in my campaigns, I used to go to 
the Bov'S m the bivouacs, sit down with the 
Humblest soldier, and converse freely with bim 
Yon .are the most nnstooratio nation m the 
world I alwaj s pnded mv self on being n man 
of the people 1 sprang from the populace my- 
slP >V1)encvcr a man had merit, I elevated 
him, without asking how many degrees of no 
bilitj’be had To the aristocracy you pay ev cry 
kind of attention Nothing can be too good for 
them The people yon treat precisely as if tliov 
were slaves Can anjtlimg be more bomble 
tiian your pressing of seamen ? You send boats 
en sboro to seize upon cv ery male that can be 
found, who, if they have the misfortune to belong 
to the popmace — If they cannot prove themselves 
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gmOemen — are burned on boara j our ships. And 
yet you have tho impudence to <ny ont agamst 
the conscription in France. '"It, wemds jour 
pndc, because it fell upon aU rasiU , You ore 
shocked that a gentleman’s son should be obliged 
to defend bis country just os if be were one oi 
the common people — that be should bo com- 
pelled to expose liis body like a vile ^plebeian. 
Yet God made all men nbke One day the 
people will avenge themselves That consenp- 
tion, which so ouended your aristocratic pndc, 
was conducted scrupulously according to the 
pnnciplcs of equal rights Evoi 7 ''native of a 
country is hound to defend it. The eonscnption 
did not, hko your press-gang, crush n pnrticubl 
class because they were poor It was tho most 
just, because the most equal, mode of raising 
troops It rendered the French army the best 
composed in the world " , 

When apnsoiicr on board tho Nortliunthcrln.id, 
in his passage to St. Helena, all the comtnoii 
sailors, tbongli English, became most onthusias- 
ticallj attached to Napoleon. Some one alluded 
to tins fact. t 

“Yes, "said Napoleon, “I believe they were 
my fi lends. 1 nsed to go among them, speak 
to them kmdlj , and ask familiar questions My 
freedom m this respect quite astonished them, as 
It was so difiercnt from that which, they had 
been accustomed to receive from tlieir own 
officers Yon English are great anstocrats 
You keep a wide distance between youiselves 
and the people ” 

It was observed in reply, “On board a man-of- 
war it is necessary to keep tho seamen at a great 
distance, in order to mamtain a proper respect 
for the officers " 

“I do not think,” Napoleon rejoined, “that it 
13 ncccsmry to keep up so much reserve ns you 
practise When tho officers do not eat or drink, 
or take too many freedoms with the seamen, I 
see no necessity for any greater distinclions. 
Nature formed all men equok It was always 
my custom to go freely among the soldiers and 
the common people, to converse with them, ask 
them little histones, and speak kindly to them 
This I found to he of tho greatest benefit to me 
On tho contrary, the generals and officors-I kepi 
at a great distance.” 

Notwitlistandingthescprotestationsoffreodoin 
from aristocratic pride, winch were unquestion- 
ably sincere, and m their intended applicafion 
strictly true, it is also evident that Napoleon was 
by no means insensible to the mjstenous fasci- 
nation of illustnotts rank. It is a sentiment 
implanted in the human heart, which never lias 
been and never can be eradicated Just at Bus 
time Murat sought Napoleons sister Caroline 
for his bride 

“Murat I Murat I" said Napoleon, tliou"ht- 
fnlly and hesitatingly “ife is rte son of an 
tfinteeper In tfie elevated rml to which I have 
attained, T cannot mix mg blood with his " For a 
moment he seemed lost in thought, and then 
continued, " Bendes, there is no hunr. I eball 
see by-and-by " 
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A friend of the yaung cavnlty oflicet -urged 
the strong atfadimciit of the two for each other 
Jle also pleaded Murat’s devotion to Napoleon, 
Ihs brflUant courage, and tlie signal service lie 
'had rendered at Abonkir 

‘ Yes," Napoleon replied, -with mimnfion, 
“ Murat was superb at Aboukir 17011, for my 
part, all things considered, I am satisfied 
Murat suits my sister And then, they cannot 
say tlint I am anstocratio — that I seek ^nd 
nlhaiiccs Had I given my sister to a noble, all 
you Jacobins would have cried out for a counter- 
revolution Since that matter is settled, we 
must hasten the business Wo have no time to 
lose. If I go to Italy, I wish to take Murit 
with me We must strike a decisive blow there 
thmieto nottow" 

Notwithstanding Napoleon’s vast power, and 
the millions which Ind been at ins disposal, his 
pniaio' purse was still so empty, that ho could 
present bis sister Garohne -with W thirty thou- 
sand francs as her mamngc portion Feeling the 
necessity of making some present in accordance 
With his evaltcd rank, he took a mngnihccnt 
biidal necklace belonging to Joseplunc as the 
brid.ll gilt. Josephine most gracefully submitted 
to this spoliation of her jewellery 

In the midst of these events, the nows arrived 
in France of the death of Washington Napo- 
leon iiiimediately issued the following order of 
the day to the army — “ Washington is dead > 
That great man fought against tyranny lie 
established the liberty of his country IIis 
memory will be ever dear to the freemen of both 
hemiapheros, and especially to the French 
soldiers, who, like him and the American troop's, 
ha .1 c fonglit for hberty and equality As a mark 
of respect, the First Consul orders that, for ten 
days, black crape be suspended from all the 
standards and banners of the Republic " •' 

* In reference to the course ho pursued at this 
time, Napoleon subsequently remarked, “Only 
those who wish to deceive ^e people, and rule 
them for their own personal advantage, would 
desire to keep them in ignorance The more 
they" are cnhghtcned, the more will they feel 
convinced of the utility of laws, and the neces- 
sity of defendmg them , and tlio more steady, 
happy, and prosperous w ill society become If 
knowledge should ever be dangerous to the 
multitude, it can only bo when the government, 
in^ opposition to the interests of tho people, 
dri\ es them into an unnatural situation, or dooms 
tho lower classes to pensh for want In snob a. 
case, Itnowlcdgo will inspire them with the 
spirit to defend themsehes My code alone, 
from its simpheity, has been more beneficial to 
Franco than the whole ma'ss of laws whuU pre- 
ceded it 5Iy schools and my Bvstcro of mviual 
inetrnctionnro to elevate generations yet unborn 
'Tluis,^ diiniig my reign, enmes were constantly 
diminishing On tho contrarv, with our nc.gh- 
boiirs in England tlicy have been inercn«ing to 
a frightfnl dtgree Ihis nlono is sufficient te 
enable nnv one to form a decisive judgment of 
the rospectiva governments. 


“ Ixiok at the United States.” ho contuiued 
“whore, without any apparent lorce or cOort, 
every thing goes on prosperously Every one is 
happy and contented And thisi « because tb 
pubhc wishes and interests are, in fact, tLe 
Tulmg power Place the siune goicmmcnt at 
variance with the will and interests of i.s inhabi- 
tants, and you -would soon see what d stnrbanco, 
tronble, and confusion — above all, what incm«e. 
of crime, wonld ensue Mhcn I acquired the 
supreme direction of affairs, it was wished that 
I might become a IVnshington Words cost 
nothing, and no doubt those who were so remiy 
to express tho wish, did so without any knowledge 
of times, places, persons, or things Had I been 
in America, J would willingly have been a 
Washington I should have had little merit m 
so being I do not sec how 1 could rc.a>onnbIy 
have acted otbernise But had Washington 
been in France, exposed to dneord witliin 
and invasion from withont, he conld by no pos- 
sibility have been what he was m xVmciieo. 
Indeed, it would have been folly to hive 
attempted it It would only have prolonged the 
existence of eviL For my part, I could only 
have been a eromed Wadiington It was only 
in a congress of kings, and in the midst of kings, 
yielding or subdued, that I could take my plate 
Then, and then only, could I succes'-fully display 
Washington’s moderation, disinterestedness, and 
wisdom" 

“I think,* said La Fayette, at tho time of the 
revolution which placed Louts Phihppo iijiou tlir 
throne of Franco, “ that tho Constitution of the 
United States is the best which has ever exi-tcd 
But France is not prepared for such a govern- 
ment We need a throne surrounded by mo- 
narchical institutions " 

Napoleon was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to reorganue in the Tuileries the splendours of a 
court llie French people were like children 
who needed to be amused, and Napoleon took 
good care to provide aniuscmcut for them II is 
antechambers were filled with chamberlains, 
pages, and esquires Servants in brilliant 
liv cries loitered m the halls and on the stairca-'cs 
Magnificent entertainments were provided, at 
which Josephine presided with surpassing grace 
and elegance Balls, operas, and theatres began 
to be crowded wnh splendour and fashion, and 
the gay Pansiaiis were delighted Napoleon, 
personally-, took no interest wln*cvcr in tlu-o 
things All his energies were CDgros-"d iii the 
nccoinphshmcnt of magnificent enterprises lot 
the elevation of France 

“ While they arc discussuig these changes,'' 
said he, “ thev will cease to talk non'ciKo nliont 
my politics, and that is what I want Let them 
amuse themselves Lot them dance But let 
them not thrust thcT heads into the councils of 
government- Commerce -will revive under tlio 
increasing expenditure of tho capital I am aol 
afraid of tho Jacobins I never was so much 
applandcd as at the last parade. It is ridiculmif 
to say that nothing is right but whnt is new. 
Wo have had enough of such novcltie*. I 
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wonW raUicr have the balls of the opera than 
the, saturnalia of tlio Goddess of Roas 6 iu*'“L 
Svjiila Napoleon was thus engaged in rc-con- 
ttructing society in France, orgaiijzingtho army, 
BtFcngthoniJig tlio navy, and condncting the 
diplomacy of Europe, he vas inatiinng and 
executing the most miigntScoat' plans of internal 
improvements In early hfe he had .conceived a 
passion for arclutcotuml grandeur, whioh had 
been strengthened and chastened by htsrcaidcitce 
among tlw Ume-honoured mowimenta of Italy 
and Egypt. "Wiih inconceivable activity of mind, 
Le planned those vast works of utility and of 
beauty in Pans, and throughout tbe empire, whiob 
sill rcinnm for over the mcmonals of his wcll- 
hrcctcd energies, and which uill throw a lustre 
mcr Ills reign which never cm ho sullied He 
erected the beautiful quay on the banks of the 
Seme, in front of the ruilones Ho saept away 
the buildings ivliick defonned the Place Carrousel, 
Jiitcndmg to imite the Louvre and tlio Tuilencs, 
and form a niagmlicciit square between those 
splendid edifices Ho commenced the construc- 
tion of a fo^th side for tlio great square opposite 
the picture gallery It was a vast and a noble 
iiiid''rtakiiig , but it uas intomiptcd by llioso 
faerce wars nliich the allied kiiigs^of Europe 
wuged ngamst him The Pont des Arts was 
'comiuented The convents of the Fcuillans and 

- Capnciiics, which had been filled with nctiins 
^during the revolution, were tom down, and the 
'mugnibcciit Ruo di Rivoli, now one of tha cliiof 
tfliamentsof Pans, was tliroan open Canals, 
bridges, turnpike roads all over tlio empire, wore 
spnngmg into -existence One single mmd 
uispircd the nation 

.The most imcterate opponents of Napoleon 
are constrained to the admission that it is im- 
possible to refuso tlie pniiso of consummate 
prudence and 'skill to these, and indeed to 'll! 

- the 'irrangements he adopted in tins gicnt ensis 
cf his history “Wo are creating n now era," 
said he Of the past, wo must not forgot the 
tad and rctiicraber only tlio good " Prove,” 
said ho to General Aiigercau, “ that you aro 
abovo^ those miserable party differciiccs 'which, 

'during the past ton jcius, have tom Franco all 
--asunder” 

“I am well aware," said Napoleon -subsc 
qnently, “ of the inQuenco which chance exerts 
over our political determinations It is a know- 
ledge of that circumstance wliicli has ala ays 
kept mb frec^from prqjndice, ond rendered mo 
very mdulgent with regard to tbe party adopted 
by individuals in onr political convulsions To 
be a good Froiicliinan, or to Viivb to become so, 


Diulng the revelation, a Utnitiail opera girl, of 
Ucctilioas habits wascan>c>c(I, if> most Iinpo3lngccre> 
monlat, 1o tbe cliurcb of Kutro Dahio. Tbero sbo was 
Kiev ited nnon an altar, and presented to the thronged 
osscnibliige os Die Goddess oritcsson “Mortals I" said 
Chanmcltp, “ccaso to tremble btforo ilio powerless 
Umnders of a God whom your fears luso created 
There is no God nenecforlh wor«hIp none but Tcason 
Here 1 offer yon Us noblest and purest Image W orslilp 
oiilr cuch dlTlnlUcs os this." 'Tlio wliolo assemblage 
bowisl In adoration,- and then retired to indulge in 
tcenes which Die pen reiascs to record 


was all that I looked for In any one scasoas of 
revolution are like biittlus in tlie-night/ In the 
confusion, caoli man attacks Ins neighbour and 
friends nro oflcu coDfounded with /oes But 
when daylight returns, and order is rcstorud, 
everyone forgives thc-mjuiyvlnch’ho has sus- 
tained through mistake Even for.mysdf,. how 
could 1 undertake to say that Qiero might not 
have existed circumstances sufSciently powoiful, 
notwithstanding any natural sentiments, f ) in- 
duce me bo emigrato — the vicinity of a (ixabier^ 
for instance, a friendly attachment, or the in* 
Bncnce of a chief Chance has the most powerful 
influence over the destinies of mdui Setmrier 
and HcdonviUe wore travelhng ofi-foot to enter 
into Spam They were' met 'by a mihtary 
parole, iredonvillo, being the yoniigbr and- 
more active of tho two, olcired the fronlitr, 
thought himself very lucky, and went to spend a 
Iifo of mere vegetation in Spain Sotrurior, on 
tlio -contrary, was- taken, arid, bon ailing his 
unhappy fate, was compellod to rotum— to be- 
conio a rnd'shul of Franco Such is the un- 
cerlmiity of human ^foresight and ciloulation;" 

III 0110 of Jho largest and most popidous 
provinces of Franco — tlint of L i Vendee — ^niany 
thoiisniid Royalists hud colloctod, timV wore 
carrying on a desperate ci\il war England, 
nitlrhcr ships, was continually sending to them 
money, nmmmiition, and arms, and lafiding 
among them Togiments of emigrant troops formed 
m London They had a-aiscd qn army of sixty 
tliousond men All tho offorts of.tho Dircctoi^ 
to quell tho insurrection had been uiinviihng 
Tbe most awful atrocities had disgraced this 
civil conflict As soon as Niipolcon was hrmly 
seated mills consular chair be sent an iiivitiiiion 
for tho ohicfs of these Royalist forces- in La 
VendCe to visit him in Pans, nssunng them of a 
s tfo return 'they all accepted the uivilation 
Napoleon mot them in liis audicnco^clifmbor 
-witb the aitmost kindness and frankness He 
assured them that it was his only object to 
rescue Franco from the nun into winch it had 
fallen, to bnng peace and happine«s to his 
distracted country With that Jnconic logic 
which he had over at command, bo said — 

“ Are yon fighting in -solf-dofcnco ’ Yon liav c 
no longer cause to faglit I will not molest you 
1 will protect y'on in nil yonr rights Have you 
taken arms to revive tho roign of tlio ancient 
kings ^ You see the all but unanimous decision 
of tho nation Is it honourahlo for so decided a 
minority to attempt, hy forco of aims, to dictate 
laws to tho innjonty f" ' 

Napoleons arguments were ns influential as 
his battalions. They yielded at onic, notmercly 
their awot-ds, hut their Lo.irts homage Quo 
alone, George Cadoudal, a sullen, gigantio 
savage, who preferred banditti marauding above 
the blessings of peace, refused to Mold- Nnpo^ 
Icon had a private interview with liim xJie 
guard at tho door wore extremely alni-med lest 
Uio scroi-barb irian should assassinate the First 
Consul Napoleon appealed to I is patriotism, 
his humamty, but all m vain CadoudBl do- 
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Ins pTt:«jpori> tnitl IcE P in'* , •* \V liy did 
1 fliit," lie nOmHunU pftou Mid, bo looUed at 
iii brnaiiy, bwy, h.uii''on-bkc mn'*, *' "itninplo 
Ibnl roninsrlirn I hid him in my powitr” ilc 
went to I^ndon, vliero 1 c cii;rig''d >n manj 
coii'ij'iraojca for the a5«T*smn*Kiii of Xupolcont 
tnd WTs tuiill} tnlvcn in France nnd tliot. 


CHATTER XVn 

rwair OMITl’Rl.S OP SU'OlKO'l 

Qf Sli«a*<s>l to the Klntjof l.njlni't— T "itl 
tlllT ’ T-J l> — JM^nincil #n»m-r thivncti TAllrj roi d— 
tnit »*ioe rrtjvin<A’ of jA-d tlir 

TtniTt r** j<c< Uof ll IV«i trt.^ of Mr 

1 oT n It 0 •’ftli'o f irlfan* nt— t'ndy < f \S UKaiti I lU 
— 1 1 ."!? Ut iliij tsBii-r^rot Attoria -Rein.iJi-il tn 
<n w.ttr<t>ftl a allic* io<«hi Y«cr 1» ly 

C'lvn. w.ir w w I'ovf at an end. With Mtigiil it 
n•nTlilt’^t^ , nR Kr inre ri^nn ing in Uw msn 
of tho 1 ivit Cotifd Nnjiylum loipil nut Vi.r 
Hii i«di‘*d to bndd *ij», md to tear doiin 11c 
lo'wd Uic glorj «>r b'lng t'n. Unn. factor, not 
the f-rourge of In# fonow-wni I v«.r\ lonflu' 
in wbi.h he bad tbn# far Itctn cng-ijiid n.w 
tlriutK a vraref « lf-dtfi'*icp The cyi>edili n 
to LgJ It cannot bo to*i»iderM na an cieopilon, 
for tb.it i'li'i'rjiri#!! r w nmlwrt'd rn as tbe only 
nvans o*' Tvpellmg the t'-s * It$ o'" tbo iii'>»t dc- 
iirtiin d nnd parrrfol ciKiits rmrico Iins O'er 
known Kano c *n r as now **rong All Pritiic 
Ml# nidu-d 11 liDii With unoWnirKd powir 
be could wi! Id nil her r<,»)iireuf and gtudo nil 
her armies. Under ibeso circiiin.'t'vicjs, rig. 
Hilly did lie r’low bts lore of pcnco by ndnptiiig 
tbo terj clnnct<.n lie mrasnrw of tinting di- 
rcrtly to tbo Ki<ig of Engnml and to tl c Em- 
p tot of Ansttia, ptnim'-inR ivtoncili itloii It 
1V05 noWc in tbo bipliect drgri’o for brii to do ••o 
I’ridcivoild base s'ud, ‘^Tlicj conmn’tirtd lliu 
< onfl'Cl, sb lU bo tlitj first’to m-b lor (n .ito.” 
To the King cif Eng! tnd lie wrote— 

"Cnllcil, siro, by t!ici.l«bcs«ftlio 1 rtn-b na- 
tion to oerupv the fir-t nuigulnev of llie Re- 
public, I judge It i-idl, on enUnng o.i my olhrc, 
to adurcss mystlf directly to your imyesty 
Must Rio rar, wbicli Ibr tbo four last year# 
Ins dtinstitcd tlu vorld, bo ctemnl? Arc 
tlicro no tjicnm of coming to an undorMandmg 7 
How can tno two most onlfgbuncd mtlons of 
Coroi*e, Blroiigcr already nnd morn poivi-rtiil 
tbau tlicir sallty or tucir independence ro- 
qiurcr, ratnbta to ideas of Minglory tbo wiJl- 
bomg cf conimcrce, infcnrd prosperUy, luid the 
repoio of ramibei? How is it ilmt they do not 
fex'l p*>^ to be Ibc first of nccc.'vsitiM is tbn first 
of glories? These senUinoiils cannot be htrmigcrs 
to the heart of \our majesty, wrlio goeerns a 
free people witli the hole imn of renderiug it 
happy. 

“ Tour majc«ty will pcrceirc only m tins oser- 
tnro the sincerity of my dosiro to conlriliutc 
clficicirmsly, for n cceond lime, to the gonoml 
-pacificution by tlua prompt advanen norfecUy 


conbdenti il, and dlscmbarra'^cit of those fomw 
scbicii, peril ips nccissiry to dlsgmso tlio do 
pcndeiicc of weak sUtes, reveal, when adopted 
by strong Mntui, only tbo wish of mutu il decej* 
lion bninco and England, by tbo misuse of 
Ibeirpowerj-, mn\ yet, for nlong poritd, retard, 
to llto misery of nil nations, their ludinustion 
Rut I sent lire* to say that the fate of the ci\ib/cd 
world IS connected with the termination of a war 
wbicli has set the wlinlo world in flumes " 

To rtita mngnnmmoiis tppbc.itmn for peace, 
ibe King of I' ngland did wot judge it proper to 
relnr.i anv jier*on'il answer Lord GrenMllo rc- 
pHi'il in n letter full of inostbitbx recmiiiunttons, 
and all fr mcc w is cjc-sjiemtcil li\ the uisulling 
d<' lartilicm, that if Fniticc really' dcsiml pvacc, 
“ tin. lic-t and inoat iiatur il pledge of its reality 
au3 p 'mi alien ta- would ho the cc-torntlon of that 
lino of pnno.* wliicli, for so vians ceiituiics, 
nnint'uned the 1 rciidi intnu in prosiunly nt 
home, and conbulumlion nnd rej>))tct abroid 
Such nil event would nt once ri,movc, and will nt 
any time 'Liinivi, nil obi>UcIcs lu tbo way of 
iiego'i itlon or pe « e ” 

Ties was, indeed, un imt ding rcEpnii-o to 'Nti 
wlcrtu n paiilic .ipncal lU, bowevur, with great 
dixnitv nnd moiicrUiDu, replied tbrmigli Ins 
Minister, M 1 alley rmd, in the rullnwing 
terms — 

‘“<0 fur from luving pnnoked the wir, 
I rime, from tbo commi-iicciiient of tbo Kovo- 
Immn, S'jlemnly jiroci iiincd her love of pc ice, 
her flKin'Iination for coiiouests, nnd her respect 
for the mdtpundciuo of all governments, and it 
IS not to be donbted tliat, occupied at tint time 
entirely with her own internal ufliiirs, 'lie would 
have isoided tnUing any p'lrt in those of Liirofn', 
nnd yyoiihl hive rcmniiied finlhr,il to iicr decla 
rations 

llul from an opposit'i disposition, 'w soon us 
the French Reyobition had broken out, nliiiost 
all liuropo entered into a league for its dcstruc- 
lioa The iggres-'ion was nal long before it 
was public. Intcrual rcsistmito was excited, 
llic eucmics of the Rovobitioii were f.ivf»,ii!ibly 
received, their extrAvagnnt deelnin itioiis wore 
supposed, the rrench nation w is msuUi d in tbo 
jirrion of its ngent", end England particuli.rly’ 
S'^ttlnscxampln by tbo dismissal of tlio Minibter 
of the Ilepubbc Fin illy, Franco was uttackc^ 
m lirr indepcnJcnco, her Iiononr, and lier safety, 
long before the war was declared 

•' It IS to ibcso projects of dismcmhcrmont, 
aabjmtion, nnd dissuhition, Unit Fnneo has a 
right to impute the evils wbicli she has sufiered, 
and tlioso w bicli ba\ o nflbctod Europe AssaiU d 
on nil sides, tiio Bopnbhc conld not Init equally 
extend tbo efforts of bet dofouco, and it is only 
for the mumtcnaiiee of Iicr own indcpciideuco 
that she lias called into requisition iicr own 
strength and tbo conrago of her cilirens If, in 
tbo fnulst of tbo criiu al clrcninstanccs wliioli the 
Rovolulioii nnd the war b yvo brought on, France 
has not always shown ns much moderation at 
tbo nation 1">« sltown courage, it must bo un 
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putod CO tho fatal and persevering animosity 
witli wliicli the resources of England Inve been 
Inviblicd to accomplish tho rum of Fiance 
'• But if the wishes of his Britannic Majesty 
are m unison with those of the French Republic, 
for tho re-estahhshment of peace, why, instead 
of attempting apologies for tho war, should not 
attention be directed to the means of terminating 
it? It cannot he doubted that his Bntannic 
Majesty must recognise tho right of nations to 
choose their form of government, since it is from 
this right that be holdsliis crown But the First 
Consul cannot comprehend how, after admitting 
this fundamental principle, upon whidi rests the 
existence of political societies, his majesty conld 
annex msinnations which tend to an intcrfcronco 
with the internal afiairs of tlie Republic Such 
mterference is no less injurious to tho French 
nation and its government than it would be to 
England and his majesty if an mutation were 
held out, m form of a return to that republican 
form of government which England adopted 
about tho niiddle of tlic last century, or an ex- 
hortation to recall to the throne that family 
whom their birth had placed there, and whom a 
rciolutioii had compelled to descend from it” 

There was no possibilitv of parrjmg these 
home-thrusts Lord Grenville consequently en 
tiroly lost his temper Replying in a note even 
more angry and bitter than the first, he declared 
that England was fighting for the security of all 
governments against French Jacobinism, and 
that hostilities would be immediately urged on 
anew without any relaxation Napoleon was 
not at all disappointed or disheartened at the 
result of this correspondence. He earnestly de- 
sired peace, but he was not afraid of war Con- 
scious of the principle, “ thrice is he armed who 
hath his quarrel just,” he was happy m tho con- 
viction Hint the sympathies of impartial men in 
all nations would bo with him He Icnoir that 
the arrogant tone assumed by the English go 
vcrnm°nt would unite France as one man in de- 
termined and undyingrcsistanee “The answer,” 
said he, “filled me with satisfaction It could 
not have been more favourable England wants 
war She shall have it. Yes, yes 1 war to the 
death ’’ -■ 

The throne of the King of England, the opu- 
lence of her bishops, and the cnormoss estates 
of her nobles, were perhaps dependent upon the 
issue of this confiict The demolition of nil ex- 
clusiio priCilegcs, and tho establishment of per- 
fect equality of rights among all classes of men 
m France, must have shaken the throne, the 
nnstoeracy, and tho hierarchy of England with 
c irtliqnnke pon cr The government m England 
was mainlj in the hands of the king, tho bishops, 
and the lords Their all was at stake In o 
temptation so sure, frail human nature must not 
bo too sovoielj censured For nearly ton years 
Ibo princes of France bad been wandenn© house- 
less fiigiUves, 01 or Europe Tho nobles of France, 
ejcctciffrom their castles, with theer estates con- 
fiscated were beggarsm all lands Bishops who 


had been wrapped ip cnniue, i and who haf 
rolled in chariots of splendour, were glac to ' 
warm their shivering 1 ubs by the' lire of the 
peasant, and" to satiait their hunger with Lis 
black bread To king, and bishop, and noble in 
England this was a fearful warning It seemed 
to be necessary for tlieir so-' /atioii to prevent all 
fnondly intercourse beta ceii England and France, 
to hold up the principles of the Frcncli Revolu-. 
tion to execration, and, above aU,' to excite, i{ 
possible, the detestation of the people of Eng 
land against Napoleon, tho child and the cham- 
pion of popular rights Napoleon was the great 
foe to he feared, for, with his resplciideiit genius, 
he was enthroning himself m tho hearts of the . 
people of all lands 

But no impartial man m cither hciiusphcTB 
can question that tho iiyfit was with Nopulcoii . 
It was not tlie duty of tlie thirty millions ol 
France to ask permission of the liilccn miHians 
of England to modify their govenimont. TJie 
kings of Europe, led by England, had comhincd 
to force with the bayonet upon Franco a rqjcctod ' 
and an execrated dynasty. The inoxpoiienccd 
Rcpnhhc, distracted and impoierished by thcs8 
ternfio hloivs, was fast falling to nnu The 
people inicstcd Napoleon with almost djctatoiinl 
powers for tlieir rescue It was their only hope ’ 

; Napoleon, though conscious of strength, in* the 
name of bleeding humanity pleaded for peace 
I His advances were met with contumely ana 
scorn, and the trumpet notes of dehnnt ho5ts_^_ 
rang from the Thames to the Danube The*'” 
ports of Franco were blockaded by Engluuds - 
invincible fleet, dcmolisbing the feeble navy pf 
tho Repnbhc, and bombarding her cities An 
army of tiireo Iiundred thousand men pressed 
upon the frontiers of Franco, threatening a 
trmmpliant march to her capital, there to com- 
pel, by bajonet and bombshell, the French 
people to rcccivo a Bourbon for their king 
There was no alternative left to Napoleon but to 
defend his country Most nobly he did it “ 

The correspondence with the British goicrn- 
ment, which redounds so much to the honour of 
Napoleon, vastly multiplied his fnends among 
the masses of the people in England, and roused 
m Parliament a very formidable opjiosition to 
the measures of government This opposition 
was headed b\ box, Shendan, Lord Erskitic, the 


"tt wns belleicd in England that the tinu. was 
fatonrablo tor continning ttio nnr ltnl> bad been lust 
to rmneo, and Austrian nnnics, numbering n biindiLd 
and forty tbonsand men, wero minacing S»oy iiid 
mustering omtho Jthhie Tlio Fngbsb w tro elalul w itj) 
tbilr successes on tbo Nilo and befure Aero The vic- 
tories of Snnrarrow wero recent, and coiividi red to Iia 
dccishe. Tlio pdicrty of France, nnd tb. niixiai of tlie 
people for repose, wore -woll known, nnd It wiis boned, 
from the manner In wblch Kupnleon bud ncnulrcd Ins 
present power, that the Eoj illstnnd Kepulilicnn factions 
might bo brought to unite in oiiposUian to bis covem 
‘ lueut and ^ther strip him of bis intlucnce, or so much 
cmbOTMS his operations ns to render lum an cn<y prey 
T lorolffn enemies TJio answer trinsmitted 

‘*'””®3T''ed was couched, ibcretoro, in 
i eiiTfoTn 1 m P™’'® offi-nsho, and to put an 

nifPI, ovcrtiircs of ooncUlntlon." 

I— nistoiyofKnpolcon,byG M IliisMy 
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Da^e of Bedfoid, and Lord Hollaud. Tiiey did 
not adopt iho atrocious ina:nin, “ Onr countrj — 
nglit or irrong,’’ But rather the ennobling prin- 
ciple, “ Onr country — ^when in the wrong, wo 
Will try to put her right.” Never, in the history 
of the world, has there Been n more spinted or 
a more eloquent opposition than this question 
elicited. Fov, the nval of Pitt, and the pro- 
found admirer of Napoleon, was the most promi- 
nent leader of this opposition 
Napoleon, with Ins laconic and graphic elo- 
qnem c, tlius describes die antagonistic English 
statesmen— “In Fox, the heart warmed the 
genius. In Pitt, the gemus withered the heart ” 

“ Yon ask,” the opposition cxdaimed, “ who 
was the aggressor? What matters that? Yon 
say it was France France saj s it was England 
The party you accuse -of being the aggressor is 
the first to oficr to lay down arms. Shml inter- 
minahle war contmno merely to settle a question 
of history ? Yon say it is useless to treat with 
France Yet yon treated with the Direotoiy 
Prussia and Spam have treated with the Republic, 
and have found no cause ibr complaint Yon 
speak of the enmes of France And yet yonr 
ally, Naples, commits crimes more atrocious, 
wiUiout the excuse of popular excitement Yon 
speak of ambition But Russia, Prussia and 
Austria have diiided Poland Austria grasps 
the provinces of Italy Yon 3 onnelf take pos- 
session of India, of pari of the Spanish, and of 
oU the Dutch colonies. Who eliall say that one 
w more guilty than another m this stnfa of 
avarice? If you ever mtend to treat with the 
French Republic, there can bo no more Cavourable 
moment than the present " 

By way of commentary upon the suggestion 
that France mn«t re-cntlnono tho Bourbons, a 
letter was piiMislicd, cither real or protended, 
from the heir of the exiled hoiiso of Stuart, de- 
manding from G^orgo the lliird the throne of 
Ins ancestors There was no possible way of 
parr\ing this home thrust Goofgo tho Tihrd, 
by his own admission, was a usurper, seated upon 
the throne of the exiled Stuarts The opposition 
enjojed exceedingly the confusion produced in 
the enemy’s ranks by tins well-directed shot 
Tlip English ministers replied, “Peace with 
^republican France endangers all tho mounrchies 
_ of Europe Tlic First Consul is but carrying 
out, With tremendous energy, tlio principles of 
the Revolution — the supremacy of the people 
Peace with Franco is but a cessation of resistance 
to ^WTong. France still retains the sentiments 
which characterisfed the dawn of her Roaolution 
She was democratic She is democratic. She 
declares war against longs ^ She continues to 
seek their destruction ” 

There was much force in these declarations 
It IS true that Napoleon was not, in the stnet 
sense of tho word, a democrat. He was not in 
favour of placmg , the government in the bands 
of the groat mass of the people. He made no 
disguise of Ills conviction that m France tho 
people had neithcr the mtclligent o nor the virtue 
ossentiel to the support of a ivise and stable Re- 


public. Distmctly he avowed that, m his jndg 
ment, the experiment of a Reinblio had ntter^ 
failed— that France must return to monartny 
The groat mass of Hie people were also satisfied 
of tins necessity. The French gei.«raUy do not 
ask for kberli/, they only ask for equalOg 

“At the commencement of the Revolution,” 
said Napoleon at St Helena, “ I was a Vfry 
ardent and sincere Republican Bly republican 
partialities, however, cooled under die political 
'absurdities and monstrous excesses of our Legis- 
latures Finally, my faith iii rcpnbhcamsra 
vanished entirely on the violation of tho choice 
of the people, by the Directory, at tho time of 
&e battle of Abonkir " 

France no longer wished for an anstocratlc 
king, who would confer wealth, splendour, and 
power exdnsively upon his nobles The old 
feudal throne was sull hated with implacable 
hatred France demanded a popular throne , a 
kmg for tho people — one who would consult tho 
mtcrcsts of tho masses? who would throw open, 
to all alike, the avenues to milnence, and honour, 
aiid opulence Such a monarch was Napoleon 
Hie people adored him 

“ He IS onr emperor,” they shouted widi en- 
thusiasm “ We will make him greater than all 
the kings of all the nobles His palaces shall 
he more sumptuous, his retinue more magnificent, 
his glory more darrling , for our daughters may 
enter Ins court ns innids of honour, and onr sons 
may go in and out at tho Tuilcrics, Versailles, 
and St Cloud, tho marshals of France ” Lord 
Grenville was correct in 603 mg that Napoleon 
was but carr 3 ing out the principles of the 
Revolution — equality of privileges, tho supremacy 
of popular rights But the despots of Enropa 
wore ns hosble to such a king ns to a Republic 

On the 3rd of Fehninry, 1800, an address was 
proposed in Parliament by Mr Dundas, appror 
ing of the course puisncd by' tho ministers in 
rejecting Napoleon’s overtures for peace He 
was followed by Mr Whitbread, Mr Canning, 
and Mr , afterwards Lord, Erskino, who severely 
censured tlio ministers for tlio ludo and insullmg 
terms in w’hich tho frank and hum me propo- 
sition of the First Consul had -been repulsed 
hlr Fox followed m the same strain Hooh- 
sciaed — 

"I must lament, sir, with every gemiino 
friend of’ peace, tho harsh and vucon^iating 
language which mimstcrs have held to the 
French, and winch Hicy have even made use of 
to a respectful offer of a negotiation Such lan- 

guage has ever been considered as extremely 
unwise, and has ever been reprobated by diplo- 
matic men Being a sincere friend -to peace, I 
must say, with Lord Malmesbury, that it is not 
by reproaches and invectives that we must hope 
for a rccoaciliation, and I am convinced in my 
own mmd that I speak the sense of tins hon»o,' 
and, if not of this house, certainly of a majority 
of the people of this country*, when I lament that 
any unprovoked and unnecessary rccnmmaticns 
should be Rung out, by which obstac}ca are pul 
jn the way of pacification. ’ 
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**1 continno to tliinic, and, until I soe ooUot 
grounds for changing my opimon^than any that 
the right honourable ^enUeman'hos this night 
produced, I shall contmuo to'thinh, and to say, 
plainly and explicitly, that this counby was the 
aggicssor in the war. But with' regard to Aus 
tna and Prussia, is there a man who, for one 
moment, can dispute that they were the aggres- 
sors? It will be Tam for thenght honourable 
gentleman to enter into long and plausible 
reasoning rtgainst the evidence of documents so 
clear, so decisive, so fireq^ucntly and so thoroughly 
tnvesbgatedi 

“1 really, sir, cannot think it necessaiy to 
follow the nght honourable gentleman mto all 
the mmute detmls winch he 1^ thought proper 
to give us respecting tlie first aggression, but 
that Austria and Prussia were the aggressors, 
not a man, m any country, who has ever given 
himself the trouble to think at all on the subject, 
can doubt Nothing could be more hostile than 
their whole proceedings Did they not declare 
to Franco that it was her tntemal concerns, not 
her exlemalptoceedings, which provoked them to 
confederate against her? Look hack to the 
prociaixshons with which they set out Read 
the declarations which they made themselves to 
justify their appeal to arms They did not pre- 
tend to fear her ambition, her conquests,''her 
tronbhng her neighbours , tut they accused her of 
new modelling her own government They said 
notbng of her aggressions abroad They spoko 
only of her clubs and societies at Pans 
“Sir, os to the restoration of the house of 
Bourbon, if it shalLbe the wish of the people of 
France, I, for one, will be perfectly content to 
acquiesce 1 thmk the people of France, as well 
ns every other people, ought to have the govern- 
ment which they like best, and the form of 
government, or the persons who hold it m their 
hands, should never be an obstacle with mo to 
treat with the nation for peace, or to hvo with 
thorn m amity But os an Englishman, sir, and 
actuated by English feelings, I surely cannot 
wish for thcTostoration of the house of Bourbon 
to tho throne of France I hope that I am not 
a man 4o bear heavily upon any unfortunate 
iainily I feel for their situation 1 respect 
their distresses But, as a friend of England, I 
. can ibt wish for their restoration to tho power 
nliich thoy abused . I cannot forgot that the 
-whole history of the last century is little more 
than an account of tho_wnr3 and calamities i 
arising from the restless ainbition, the mtngues, 
and tlio perfidy of tho houso of Bourbon 

“But you' say you huso not refused to treat. 
Yon liavo stated a case m wlncb yon will bo 
ready immediately to enter mto n' negotiation, 
vie , the restoration of tbo bonso of Bourbon 
But you deny.that tins is a sme guA non , and, 
in jour nonsensical Inn^ago, which I do not 
understand, yon talk of ‘ limited possibilities,' 
winch may ‘induce jon to treat without the 
"Kstoration of tho houso of Bourbon But do 
Vou etnto what they ore ? Now, sir, I say, that 
U yon put ono ease upon Abich yon declare yon 


are willmg to tieat immedii. dy, and say tha< 
there are other poisilAe cases which may induct, 
you to treat hcrcofier, without mentioning what 
these possible cases arc, yon do state a sine guA 
non of immedintelreaty. ' ,, T 

“ gir, what IS tho question to-night? ’ We are 
called npon.to support numstera in refasmg a 
frank, candid, and respectful ofier of negotia- 
tion, and to conntcnanco.thom in contmumg 
tho war ' 


“ Siri I ha've done. I have told yon my 
opinion. 1 thmk,you ought to have given a 
civil, dear, and oxphcit answer to the overture, 
which was fairly and handsomely made yon. If 
yon were desirous that the negotiation should 
have mcludcd all your alhes, es the means of 
bringing about a general -peace, you should liave 
told Bonaparte so But I boheve you were''ifiir8ifi 
of his agreeing to the proposaL” 

Li a very forcible and eloquent speech in reply 
to frieso Arguments, Wjlhsm Pitt endeavoured to 
show that the popular institutions established in 
France, winch W designated as Jacobinical and 
despotic, endangered every mondrehyon Europe. 
He urged the peremptory rejection of Napdoon’i 
pacific overtures, and the prosecution of tho 
war to tho last extremity In condnsion, ho 
said, “From perseverance in onf efforts, under 
sndi curcnmstances, wo have the. fairest reason 
to expect the full attainment of our olyect But, 
at all events, even if wo are disappomtod in .out 
more sanguine hopes, we are more hkdyjo 
gam than to lose by the conimnation of the 
contest Every mondi to which" xt xs continued, 
even if xt should no*, xn xts effects, lead to the Jina\ 
destruction of the Jacobin sgitem, must tend so fat 
to weaken and exhaust xt, as to give tis, at least, -a 
greater comparative seem itg tn any termination oj 
the war On nil these -grennds, th's is not the 
moment at which it is consistent with our 'inte- 
rest or our dnty to listen to any proposals ol 
negotiation with the present ruler of France”. 

The war spirit of the British ministers wa* 
sustmnod by a vote of 265 to 64 Thus con- 
tcmptnously were tlio pacific appeals of Napo- 
leon rejected And then, with a want oi 
magnanimity almost nnpamllded in tho Insforj 
of tho world, tlieso very ministers filled the cars 
of all nations with the assertion that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, through his love of war and In* 
insatiablo ambition, was ddnging tbo ConUncnl 
in blood , and thcro' are thonsands oven now in 
Eoropo and America whose minds can never be 
disabused of tins atrocious hbcl But tbcie is a 
new generation of enlightened freemen comm" 
upon the stage, and they will do justice to thu 
heroic champion of popular equality 

On tho same day on which Napoleon's pacifle 
letter was sent to tho King of England he de- 
spatched another of the same character to tho 
It -as expressed m the 

“Having rchimo I to Europe after an absouM 

tlw JFrench Hf^piibhc and your maiestv A 
iatrangcr to everj fenhng of Wgloi^JTe fi4 
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of my wishes is to stop the cOusion of blood winch 
is aboat to flow. Everything leads me to see 
that in the next cimpniga numcrota Jinnies, 
ably conJneted, will treble tho nninber of the 
victims who have already fallen since the ro- 
'stnnptioQ of Lostihties. Tho well-known cha- 
racter of yonr majesty leaves me no donbt ns to 
tlic secret wi^cs of your heart. If those wishes 
only arc listened to, I perceive tho possibility of 
reconciling tlie two nations. 

*Mn the relations which I have formerly 
entertained with yonr- majesti’, yon have shown 
me-Bomo personal regard^ I beg j on, therefore, 
to SCO in this overture which I have made to you 
the desire to respond to that regard, and to eon- 
vinco your majesty more and more of Jtho very 
distinguished consideration which I feel for you " 
Anstna replied, m courteous terms, that she 
could take no steps in favour of peace without 
consulting her ally, England Thus all IsTnpo- 
Icon’s efforts to avert the desolations of w nr failed. 
Tho result had heen anticipated Ho was well 
awnro of tho nnrclcating hosliUly with which 
the biUidcd kings of Europe contemplated tho 
oicrthrow of a teudal throne, and of tho mortal 
antipathy with which they regarded tho thought 
of receiving a democratic Ung into their ansto- 1 
'cratio brotherhood." , | 

Kotliing now remained for Napoleon but to ; 
preparo to meet his foes Tho Alhes, conscious j 
of tne genius of that great captain who had filled 
t-t world with tho renown of his viotones,] 
exerted themsclics to the utmost to raise such | 
forces, and to assail Napoleon with arms so 
nverwhalming, and in quarters so varied, os to 
insnro his bewilderment and nun. Tho Arch- ; 
dnko Charles, who was practiKilly 'icquain'cd 
with tho energy of Napoleon, nrged ponce But 
England and Anstna wore both confident that 
Franco, cxlmstcd in men and moiioj , could not 
hold out for onoflicr campaign 


CnAl'TER XVIIl 

conuT or onre nitsT ooNsun. 

* ^ 

lx>ttcr of lionis JiVtll to Nnpolcon— Ills rcplj— The 
^ Dudtess of Onlclic— CoiiMTsitlAn of Kapolcon and 
lt.mrrieimc—J(cmoral>Io words of the rtritConswl — 
M Dofen— The wcnltUy nobleman— Ififninnlmous 
, condnetbf tho Vint Consul— A day ol Oie 1 idlorlcs— 
Kapolcoao prcrapt mcasarcs for tho puiUy of Ills 
court 

The Beurbets now made an altoinpt to hnbe 
Napoleon to rcflaco them upon their lost throne 
The Count of Provence, subsequently Lotus 
XVIIL; wrote to him from London, “For a long 
Umc, general, you must have Imoivn-tho esteem 
-ill winch I hold you . If you doubt my grati- 
tude, mark yonr own place Point out the 
situation winch you w ish for yonr friends. The 
victor of Lodi, Castiglione, aud Areola can never 
■■ prefer n vain Celobnty to true glory. But y'ou 
ate losing tho most precious moments Wo 
cfuitd secure Uio happiness of Franco. Lsay wo. 
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for I require Bonaparte for snch an attempt, and 
ho could not achiovo it without mo Europe 
observes you. Glory awmtsyou.' I am impatient 
to restore peace to my people ” 

Napoleon did not iimtato tlio example of the 
king of England, and pass this letter over to 
lus minister Gonrtcoudy and kindly, witli his 
ownhond, ho replied “I have rccciicd you. 
Jotter' I tliank you for tlie obliging expres- 
sions it contains respecting myself. Yon 
shonld renounce all hopes of returning to 
France Yon could not return but over tho 
corpses of one hundred thousand Frenchmen 
Sacnfico your mterest to tho happiness jmd 
toposo of yonr country History will duly 
appreciate yonr conduct m so doing 1 am not 
insensible to tho mislortiiiics of your family, and 
shall loam with plcasuro that you are surrounded 
with overythmg ivhicli can restore tho tronqnil- 
hty of yonr retreat.*’ 

Benedict Arnold attempted to bring tho Ame- 
rican Revolution to a dose by sntrcndcnng tho 
: United States to their rejeotod Ling It was not 
: in Napoleon’s line of ambition to imitate Ills 
example The Bourbons, flnding the direct 
proffer of reward unavailing, then tried tho 
effect of female blanhshmcnts The fascinating 
Onchess of Guiche, a My of great beauty and 
; talent, was despatched, a secret emissary, to the 
conrt of tho First Consul, to employ all tho arts 
of eloquence, address, and tho most voluptuous 
; lovehness m mnmg an mfluenco over Napoleon 
I Josephine, who had suffered so much dunng the 
! Revolution, and whose associations had been 
i with tho nnstocracy of Franco, was a Royalist. 
I Sbo trembled for the safe^ of hec hnsband, and 
; was very anxious that ho should do whnteiei in 
I honour might bo done to rostoro tho Bourbons 
I In every possible way sho befnended tho Roy al- 
ists, and had secured, all oicr Europe, tlicir 
cordial esteem 

Tho Duchess of Guiclio easily obtained access 
to Josephine Artfully sho said, one morning at 
the breakfast table, "A few day s ago I was with 
tho Count of Provcuco in Loudon. Some one 
asked him what lio intended to do for Napoleon 
in tho ovent of lus restoring the Bourbons, 
lie replied, ' I would immediately make him 
Constable of France, and everytluiig else which 
ho might choose And we would raise on the 
Carrousel a m,araificcnt column, snrinoimtcd 
with a statue of Bonaparto crowmng the Bour- 
bons*'’ 

Soon after breakfast Napoleon entered J esc- 
pliinc most eagerly repeated the words to him, 
“And did yon not reply,’’ said Napoleon, “ that 
the corpse of tho First Consul would ho made 
the pedcstalof tho column?” 

Tho fas''inatuig duchess was still present, 
Sho immediately assailed Napoleon with nil her 
artillery of beauty, smiles, and flattery Tho 
voluptuous freedom of her manners, and tho 
dmrms of tho bewitching emissary, alarmed tho 
jealousy of Josophmo Napoleon, however, was 
impervious to -tho assault. That night tho 
duchess received ordcra to quit Pans and iq 
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fha morning, in the charge of the police, she was 
on her way towaiJs the fronber 
It has often been said that Napoleorfmado 
overtures to the Bourbons for the cession of thoir 
rights to the throne In rcroicnco to this nsscr> 
tion, Napoleon sajs, "IIow nas such a tlung 
possible ? I, who could only reign by the very 
principle which cvcltidcd them, that of the sove- 
reignty of the people— how could I have sought 
to possess, through them, rights nliich were 
prostribod in tlieur persons? That would liavo 
been to prosciibo myself The absuidity would 
hue been too palpable, too ridieiilous It would 
liai e ruined me for cv cr iii public opinion The 
fact IS, that, neither oircctly nor indirectly, at 
home or abroad, did I ever do anj tlung of tho 
kind *’ 

The report probably originated in tho follow- 
ing facts — Friendly relations were at one time 
caisting between Prussia and France Tho 
Prussian government inquired if Napoleon 
would take umbrage if the Bouihon princes 
were allowed to remain in tho Prussian territory 
Nipolcon replied that he had no objection to 
that an angement Emboldened by the prompt 
consent, it was then asked if tho French goicm- , 
ment would be willing to furnish them wjth nn 
annual allowance for their support Napoleon 
replied that it should bo done most oliccrrully, 
provided Prussia wOuld be responsible for the 
princes rcinaming quiet, and abstaining from all 
intrigues to distiwb tbo peace of France 
Soon after this last attempt of Louis XVIII to 
regain the throne, Napoleon was one evening 
w liking with Boiiriiennc lu the gardens of Ins 
f 1 1 oiirito retreat at Malmaison He w os in fine 
spiiits, for all things were moving on very 
prosperously 

**JI IS my wife,’’ said ho to Boarrienue, “ been 
speaking to you of tho Bourbons ? 

“ No, general," Bonmenne replied 
“ But, when yon converse with her,’’ Napokon 
added, "jon loan a little to lior opinions Tell 
me now, why do you desire tho return of tlic 
Bourbons? Yon have no interest in tlicir return 
— iiotbing to expect from tliora You can never 
be nnytliing with them You have no cimnee 
but to remiiin nil your life in nn iiifeiior sitna- 
' tioii Have yon over scon a man riso under 
kings by merit alone ?" 

“Gcnonl,’ replied Bourrionnc, “1 am quite 
of your opinion on one point I have never 
received any favour under tho Bourbons, neither 

- have 1 tbe vanity to suppose I should rise, under 
them, to any conspicuous station But I look nt 
tlic interests of hrnnee I believe tlint v on will 
hold jonr power os long ns yon live But you 
havo no children, and it is pretty certain that 
yen wdl never have any by Josephine IVliat 
arc wc to do when you are 'gone? I’lfhat is to 
bocomo of France? Yon havo often said that 
vonr brothers were not-^ — 

Hero Napoleon intorniptcd him, oxclniuiing — 

- «Ali' as to that yomro right. If I do not 
hvo thirty years to finish my work, yon will, 
Wb"!! I am de'id. ha’"’ long WMS- hly 


! 

brothers do not suit Prance. Yon will then havt 
a violent contest among tho most distingaished 
generals^ each of whom will think that ho has s 
right to take my place ’’ 

“Well, general,’’ said Bourrienne, “wliyde, 
yon not enddavour to remedy those evils wh Ji' 
you foresee ?’’ 

“Do you suppose,” Napoleon rephed, “thatl 
have never thought of that? But weigh well 
tho difficulties which are in my way In case of 
n Restoration, what is to become of the men who 
were conspicuous in the Revolution? Wliatis 
to become of the confiscated estates 'and the 
national doinain, which have been sold and sold 
again? Wliat is to become of all the changes 
which have been effected in the last twclv cy cars 7" 
“But, general,” said Bourrienne, “need Ire* 
call to your attention tliat Louis XVIIT , in his 
letter to you, guarantees the contrary of all 
which you apprehend ? Arc yon not in a sitna* 
tion to impose any conditions y ou may think fit?" 

“Depend upon it,’’ Napoleon rephed, “the 
Bourbons will think that they have reconquered 
their mbentance, and will dispose of It as they 
please. Engagements tho most sacred, promises 
tho most positive, will disappear before force 
No scnsiblo man will trust wem My mind is 
inado up Let ns say no more upon tho subject 
Blit I know how tlicso women torment yon Let 
thorn mmd their knitting, and leave'mo to mmd 
mv affairs " 


Pithily Boumenno adds, •• i no women hnu- 
ted I wrote at my desk. Napoleon made him* 
self emperor Tlio empiro has fiillon to pieces 
Napoleon is dead nt St. Helena Tho Bouibohs 
have boon restored ’’ 

It may now be, added (1659) that tlio Bour- 
bons are again in cmIc , the remains of Napolcog 
repose, cmbalnied by n nation's gratitude, be- 
ncath tho dome of tbe Invalides Tho empire i" 
restored to France, the onglos to tho army , ancl 
the Napoleon dyimstv is rc-entlironcd 

Tho boundless popularity acquired by Napo- 
leon was that rcsuUmg from groat acbiovcmeiifa 
not that which is iiigloiiously sought for ibj 
pampering to tho vices and y iclding to the pro* 
I judiccs of tho populace Napoleon was never a 
demagogue His admiiiistration was m accord- 
ance with his avowed pnnciplcs 

"A sovereign," said ho, “must serve Iiii 
people with dignity, and not make it his duel 
study to please them Tho best mode of w in- 
ning tboir love is to secure their welfare. 
Nothing is more dangerous than for a sovereign 
toRatter his subjects If they do not aftervv ards 
obtain every tiling wliidi they want, they become 
irritated, and fancy that promises havo been 
broken If they are then resisted, their hatred 
increases m proportion as they consider them- 
Edves deceived A sovereign’s first duty is. 
unquestionably, to conform with the wishes of hii 
people. But what tho people say is scaiccly 
ever wlnt they wish Their desires and thew 
wants cannot be Ipnrned from tbeir own mouths 
“ they aro read m tbe heart of tlieiv 
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AgTjn he enid m nifemoniblo words, wlitcli 
muAt not bo forgotten in forming n jnst csUmute 
cf his clmractcr, “The sjstora of goiernment 
ino«t bo adipted to the spint of tho natiou 
Fnhco reiiuircd n strong government. France 
was in tho same stntd" ns Rome wlien n dictator 
'was deJared nscessary for tho snlvntion of the 
Hqmliho. Succcsctons of co ditions against the 
e'tisicnce of tho Kcpubht had hctu formed l>y 
English gold nmong all tlio most powerful 
nations ot Europe To resist snctassfully, it 
w as csscuti il that all tlio energies of tho ctmilry 
should be at the dispb«al of the chief 

“I never conquered unless in my own defence 
Eiiro})e never, censed to make 'uar against 
'Franco and her principles It was necessnrj 
for us to conquer, that we might not bo con- 
quered Between tho parties which agitated 
Fniw-C, I was like a ridoi seated on an unrulj 
horse, who always wants to swone either to tho 
nght or tho left Tv lend him to keep a straight 
course, ho is obliged to make bim feel Uio bridle 
Tlio ^lonimoiit of a country just emerging 
fr;ra revolution, ‘menaced by foreign enemies 
Slid agitated by the inlrigncs of domestic 
tnutors, must necessarily bo cuergetic In 
quieter times my dictatorsbip would have ter 
ininated, aud 1 should have coiiinicncld mj 
ccamiutional reign Even as it was, watli a 
coalition nlwajB existing against me, either 
secret or puhhe, there was more equaUtj m 
Franco than in any other toiintry in Europe 

“One of my grand ohjotfs was to render 
education accessible to cvorjbody. I cinsed 
every insUtntioii to bo formed upon a pi in winch 
oller«r mstructiun to tho public cither gratis, or 
at a rate so moderate is not to be bojond the 
means of the peasant Tho museums were 
thrown open to tho whole people The French 
populace would havehccoino tho jcst educated 
,m tho world' All my efforts were directed to 
illmmnnto tho ma«s of tho nation, instead of 
briitiJyiiig them by ignorance and superstition 
Tlio English people, who are lovers of hherty, 
will ouo day hment, with tears, having gamed 
the battle of Waterloo It was ns fatal to tho 
boerties of Europe ns that of Phihppi was to 
those of Rome It has prcoipitntcd Europe into 
tlie hands of despots, banded together for the 
oppression of mankind ” 

Though Nnpolcon felt deeply tho sanctity of 
law. and the necessity of securing the inflcKtble 
(■iiforccmcut of its penalties, lie was never more 
highly gntUhed than when ho W'as enabled, by 
the exercise of the pardoning power, to rescue 
tlio condemned. Bonmeniie, whoso testimony 
will not he questioned, says “ When the im- 
penons necessities of his political situation, to 
winch, m fact, lio sacnBced every thing, did not 
interpose, tho. saving of life afforded him the 
highest satisfaction He would even have 
thanked those to whom he rendered sncli a 
service for tho gratification they had thus 
afforded him." 

A French emigrant, M .Defen, had been 
tabaui with atq«'ia^hls hsmds, fighting agamst 
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Franca The crime wns^ tfLaton the penalty 
death Ho was connected with some of the 
most lionoiiniblo fimilies lu France A very 
earnest pctitun was presented to Napoleon for 
Ills pardon 

“ There is no room for mercy hero," Napoleon 
sternly replied “A mm who fights against 
his country is a child who would kill his 
mother ” 

The oflcctnig condltiou of his family was 
urged, and tho bonelKiil effects upon the cor i- 
niiiiiity of such an act of clemency 

Nnpolcon paused for a moment, and then said, 

'* Write, * Tho First Consul ortlcrs tho judgment 
on M Defeu to ho snspended 

Tho laconic reprieve was instantly' wntton, 
Signed by Nqiolcon, and despatched to bens, 
whera the uiiloiiunato man was imprisoned 
The next morning, tho moment Bourncimo 
ento'cd the First Consul’s npaitincnt, Napoleon 
said to him, 

“ 1 do not like to do my work by h.ilves 
"Wnto to Sens, ‘The Fnst Consul dt sires that 
M Defeu he immediately liberated ' He may 
repay tho deed with ingratitude But we can- 
not help that — io nmch the worse for him In 
ail such aiscs, Bonrncniic, never hesitate to 
Si>ai1c to mo When I rcfiibe it wiU only be 
because I cannot do otberwisc " 

In Napoleon’s disposition firmness and gentle- 
ness were singularly and beantifnlly blended 
Tho following nnccuotc illustritcs tho inflexi- 
bility of his sense of jusUco A wealthy noble- 
man, thirty years of ,igc, liad married a young 
girl of sixteen It was a luprcciiaiy marriage 
The friends of tho young hdy, without any 
regard to her fooling!., dragged her to the nll.ir 
She cherished no affection for her hnsbaml lie 
became jealous of her, nnd, without the slightest 
proof of her crimin ility, murdered her He w as 

arrested, tried, and condemned w death Con- 
nected by birth with tho farst families in France 
rallying around bun the interest of tho nio&t ni- 
ilneiitlal of friends, groat exertions were made ' 
to obtain from the Fust Consul a piudon lo 
the petitioners pleading in his behalt, Napoleon 
replied— 

“ Wliy-shonld I pardon this man ? He nv ailed 
himself of his fortune for tho vile pmposo ot 
bribing the affections of a giil Ho ^d not 
succeed in winning them, and he becanio jealous 
His jealousy w as not tho result of love, but of 
vanity Ho has committed the onnTo of murder 
Wiat urged him to it? Not his honour, for hi* 
wiJe had not injured ib No* ho was instigated 
by brutality, a onitv, nnd self-love 'He bus no 
daira to mercy'. The nch are too prone to con- 
sider themselves elevated above tho teach of tho 
law. They imagine that weidtli is a.s'ioiod 
shield to them Tins man has committed a 
crane for which there are no extenuating eir- , 
ciunstances Ho must suffer the pnmshincut to 
winch ho IS justly doomed If I wore foqiardon 
him, that act of misplaced mdulgcnco vionld put_ 
m jeopardy tlie hfe of eveiy married womar> As 
the law positively proipcts the outraged husbimd 

IT. 
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in it must protect the wife against the conso- 
qucnces of dislike, nitcrest, enpnee, or n iioir 
passion, winch mnj impel a husband to obtain a 
dnorco by a more prompt and less e'apensive 
conrsc tlian a legal process ’’ 

Josephine, whose tender feelings nt times con- 
trolled her judgment, was urgent in her interces- 
sion Many of the relatives of the wretched 
ram were among her most intimate friends 
“ This,” said she, “ is the firot favour I have 
asked Ellice your attainment of the supreme 
power Surelj you will not deny mo?” 

“ I cannot," said Napoleon, " grant your re- 
quest. And when it is known, Joscphino, that 
even your persuasions could not induce me to 
commit an net of injustice, no one else will hence 
forth dare to petition mo for sucJi n put pose 

England, Austria, and Russia, together with 
nianv other of the minor powers of monarchical 
Europe, were now combined against France, 
The Emperor Paul of Russia had furnished a 
large anny to co-Operato with the Allies m their 
assault upon tho Republic Ten thousand of the 
Russians had been taken prisoners But in the 
recent disasters which had overwhelmed the 
arms of France, many thousand French pri- 
soners were in tlio hands of the Allies Napo- 
leon proposed an oxchaiigc Tho Austrian 
goicriiincnt refused, because it scllishly wished 
to exchange for Austrians only Tho English 
government also refused, assigning the reason 
that It was contitiry to their principles to 
oxbliangc foi prisoners taken from other na- 
tions 

"'OTiatl ’ esilaiincd Napoleon to tho court of 
St James, "do jou refuso to liberate the 
Russians, who wore jour allies — who were fight- 
ing in your ranks, and under your own coin- 
m iiider, (ho Duke of York ?" Witli Vienna ho 
also expoatulntcd m tones of generous warmth 
"Do j ou refuse to restore to their country those 
men to whom jou are indebted for jour I'lctories 
and conquests in Itnlj', and who have Icil in 
yoiir hands n multitude of French prisoners 
whom thej' haio taken ? Such mjaslico excites 
mj ludignntion ” Then, jicldmg to those im- 
pulses so charactenstic of his generous nature, 
no exclaimed, “1 will restore them to the Czar 
without exchange He shall see how I esl cm 
brave men " 

Whatever Napoleon undertook, he performed 
magnificently The Russian oilicens immediately 
received their swords The cnptiio troops, ten 
ihousoiid m number, were assembled at Aix-la- 
olio They were all furnished with a cora- 
idetc mut of now clothing, in Uic uniform of their 
own regiments, and thoroughly armed with 
wcn]ions of tho very best hrench manufacture 
The* oiliccrs were authorized to organize them 
into onttahons nud regiments And thus tri- 
umphantly those battohons of armed men were 
returned into tne bosom of the ranks of the mol- 
titnduious hosts rushing down npon France It 
IS gratifjing to record that magnanimity so ex- 
traordinary passed not away unappreciated, 

7”ie Emperor Paul was so disgusted with tho 


selfishness of Austria and England, am. wws ss 
struck with admiration in viow of tins uu^aral-' 
lelcd generosity of Napoleon, that he iinmcmutcly 
abandoned the alliance He attached himself 
to Napoleon w ith that cnfhusiasin "of coustitu 
tionol ardour which charactciizcd the cctcntno 
monarch In n letter to the First Consul 
written with his own hand, he said— 

“ Citizen First Consul, — do not write to yov 
to discuss tho rights of men or citizens Everj 
Lonntrj goioms itself as it pleases IVlioroic! 

1 see at tho head of a nation a man who knowt 
how to rule and how to fight, my heart is at- 
tracted towards him 1 write to acquaint jon 
with my dissatisf iction wiUi Engl iiid, who vie 
latcs cicrj article of tlio law of nations, and has 
no guide hut her egotism and her interest. I 
wish to unite with jou, to pnt nn end^to tho im 
jnst proceedings of that government.’’ 

Russia was thus detached from the alliance, 
niid, sending a minister to Piwis, recognised the 
now government Napoleon now sent an am- 
bassador to Prussia to establish, if possible, 
friendly relations with that power Duroc was 
selected for this mission, m consequence of his 
graceful address, Ins polished education, and liis 
a nned accomplishments Frcdoritk William wos 
a great ndniiror of mihtary genius Duroc, who 
had been in tho campaigns of Itnlj audof Egypt, 
could interest him avitli tho recital of mmy 
heroic cnioi prises Tlie first interview of Duroc 
with the Prussian monarch avas entirely private, 
and lasted two hours The next day Dnroe was 
inaitcd to dine with the king, and the Prussian 
court immediately recognised the consnlor go 
vernment. 

Notwithstnnduig Napoleon's vast exaltation, 
ho preserved peroon.illy the same simple tastes ' 
and habits, the same untiring devotion to tho 
details of business, and the same fncudships, as 
when ho was merely a general of tlio RepubhCi. 
He rose at sea’cn o clock, dressed with scrupulous 
neatness, during winch time tho morning jour- 
nals avero read to him He then entered his 
cabinet, where bo lead letters, and airoto or 
dictated answers until ten He then brcnkfiisted 
witli Josephine oiid Hortense, usmilly some of 
his aides de-camp and one or tavq literary or 
sciontifio friends being invited, -^t the close of 
this frugal meal ho attended tlio meetings of the 
Council, or paid aisits of ccremonj or business ' 
to some of tho public oillces At five o’clock he 
returned to dinner, on ordinary occasioils not 
allowing himself more than fiilcen inmutcs at 
tho table He then retired to the apartments of 
Josophino, avhoro he i cectaed the visits of mints- , 
ters and of the most distinguished persons of the 
metropolis 

In tho organization of his court, Napoleon 
was unalterably dstormmod to suppress that 
hcentiousncss of mmmers which for n^s had 
disgraced tho palaces of tho French inonarclit^ 
and which, since tho overthrow of Clinstiamty, 
had swept like n flood of pollution over eU 
Franco He was very severe upon those fcmalew 
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mistalcen ui 'believing tlint no goveniincut could 
be vorsb tlini. their ouii All tbeso" (those 
seeking a cliouge of government) “uero con- 
foiuidcd under the common iinmc of Jacobins , 
and the Jncobins of the Continental kingdoms 
Were regarded bj the English with more hatred 
than thc^ dcsen cd No circumstances could be 
more unfavournble to tlie best uitcrcsts of Europe 
than those u Inch placed England in strict nlhanco 
with tlie snpcrannn<itcd nud abominable govern- 
ments of the Continent. The subjects of those 
governments who w islicd for freedom thus became 
enemies to England ” 

Such are the concessions to winch kir Southey 
IS forced, while all Ins svmpathics were witli the 
English anstocracy The sympathies of Napo- 
leon were nobly and unignnmmou..ly with the 
oppressed people lie wished to promote reform, 
but ho had seen enough of bhnd and m iddencd 
roolntion lie wished to see the people restored 
to their rights, and also protected from the 
desolations of infuri itcd mobs In this view, 
eveiy step of his career is consistent lie resisted 
with equal firmness the arrogance of arisiocritio 
usnrpatiou and the cncronilimcnts of anarchy 
Ihus, in strange alliance, the kings and the mob 
joined hands igaiust Iiun, and he became the idol 
of the millions 

In N iplcs, while Napoleon was m Egi pt, the 
repiibhoan party' made an cflort to tl row oil the 
lutolorablo tyranny wath which Uio kingdom was 
oppressed They were, for a tune, quite succcss- 
fm, and the prospect of acliieiang tho craaiici- 
p ilion of Naples w ns brilhnnt. But a combined 
force of English Russians, and Ncnpohtaiis fell 
with sudi resistless power upon the Kcpnbhcans 
that the movement was crushed Parties of 
these patriotic men took refuge in two strong 
castles They were besieged b> the Allies 
Knowing tho perGdy oi tlie Kcaonlitans and the 
Russians, and behoving that the English would 
huvosomo little sympathy for those who wero 
struggluig for freedom, they demanded that a 
Bntish'oiilcer should be Drought forward, and 
to him they capitulated Uuder the solemn 
sanction of the British name, that their persons 
and property should bo safe, and that they and 
(bcir families sbonld bo convoyed unmolested to 
Fnmce, where warm hearts would welcome 
Ibcm, diey threw down tbeur arms and opened 
die gates of the fortresses This capitulation 
was signed by the three allied powers Cardinal 
Rufib signed ns Ihceroy of Naples, Iverandy on 
the part of the Emperor of Rusva, and Captain 
Foote as representative of the King of England 

But just nt diis time Lord Nchon, witli liis 
tnumphbnt fleet, entemd the bav lie had on 
board his slup his ' guilty p immour. Lady 
Hamilton, and the infamous King and Queen of 
Naples Nelson immediately made signal to 
annul ihe ireaiij, declarmg that lie would grant 
rebels no other terms tbou unconditional sub- 
mission The Neapobton Cardinal protested 
can cstly against sneh an atrocions violation of 
faitn Bnt to these remonstrances the Bntidi 
wdmiral would not Usten. He seized the bated 


■Repubheans, and cliained tnem, two.nnd two; on 
board Ins own fleck The lung of-Naplcs Inl 
not sufliucnt none to witness the humble sceiles 
winch were to ensno lie burned from thb.ship 
to Ins pal lui, a<id left Lord Nelson, 1 jc Queen, 
and Lady Hamilton .to do their pleitsute 
“Numbers,’’ says Alison, “were immediately 
condemned and executed The vciigcaiico of 
tho populace supplied what vvas wanting in the' 
celerity of tho criminal tribunals. Ncitlicr age, 
nor set, nor rank were spared Women as woh 
os men, youths of sixteen und. grey -huidcd men 
of seventy, were alike led out to the se ilFold, Uii‘’ 
infauts of twelve years of ngo sent info cult 
The Rcpuhhe ms behaved in almost evciy 
instance, iii their last moments, with heroic 
courage, imd made men forget, in pity for their 
inisroituncs, the mgr ititude or treason of whieh 
they had prevaoiisly been guilty.” i 

Em Archibald con allow himself to call tliose 
iiohlo men who were spurning the iiifiimotis 
tyranny of Ferdinand of Naples rmgratfful 
it allots Had Washington, and A^ams, and 
Unncock failed and died upon the gibbet, they 
oIbo would have been stigmnti'-e^ as ungiatefal 
traitors, and men, boasting their love of-hherty, 
would he ip obloquy upon those who should dare 
to vindicate them cause ' 

Admiral Corriceioli, a man of the puiest and 
noblest character, was cue of tlie leaders cf this 
republican band Uo had .ilready passed the 
hmits of threescore years and ten lie vvas 
arrested at nine o’clock in tlio monimg, put on 
his trial on board tlie Bnbsh flag-ship at ten, 
found guilty and sentenced to deiili at twelve, 
and hanged nt the fore-yard-arm of the fhgitc 
at five odock in the iiftcrnoon, nflor whidi lui 
body was cut down and cast into tbe sea 1 he 
admiral iutrented Lord Ndsen to grant him a 
new trial, as lie bad not been nllovvcd time to 
prepare his defence Lord Nelson refused He 
then earnestly implored that he might be shot, 
declaring that tbe disgrace of being hmigcd vvas 
dreadful to linn, llus also was sternly denied 
As a Inst hope, he si nt Lieutenant Parkinson, in 
whose custody ho was, to plead w.fh Lady 
Hamilton She refused to bo seen 'Tins iihnn- 
doned woman, however, came upon the deck to 
enjoy the dymg convulsions of thc'repubhcan 
admiral ns he was danglmg nt tho yard-arm 
For these infamous deeds Lord Ndson-rccLivcd 
from tbe coiut of Naples a diaraond-lnlted sword, 
the dukedom of Bronte, a title which greatly 
flattered bis vanity , and an income of seventy. 
five thousand francs a-y car 

“For tbeso acts of cruelty,’-’ enys Alison, “no 
sort of apology can or ought to he offered. In 
every point of vaew, the conduct of Nelson in this 
tragic nffiur was inexcusable” Southey Bays, 
“ To pallmte it would be \ am , to justify it womd 
be wicked There is no alternative for one who" 
will not moke himself participitor in gnilt bnt 
to record tho 'disgracenil sto^ with sorrow and 
with shame.” 

'Wbat would hare been said of Napoleon cccid 
such a transaction as tins been laidiahis tbargo. 
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that, abnndoninp his noble nnd -broken-hearted 
Wife, and attaching hmsftlf to’ an infamous 
^fvemon, and bccuming the slave to her fascina- 
tions, lie violated the "most solemn treaty, im 
prisoned nnd strangled the victims of regal 
perfidy, and surrendered -men, women, and 
children to'ontrngo and assassination from the 
hands of a ferocious mob I And j ct the British 
government can rear monnmenfs to the name 
of Nelson, 'while it endeavours to consign the 
memory ofNapoloon to infamy _ Will the \crdict; 
of the world ratify this iiijiuticc ? We may 
safely answer NnJ^ ^ .y'’ 


cnAPTER xn. 

CROSSING THE AEPS 

neaewed atticKi tiy 'England nnd Atislt in— Proclamn- 
tinn— Generosity to , Moreau— Knpolcon’a jilans for 
himself— 1 iigllsh caricatures— Pass of (ho Great St 
Bcmnrd- Grand preparations— Enthusiastic toll of 
thcsoldlcrs-rThoionng pcnsint 

Natoi ton, finding lus proffers of peace rc- 
jrcted by the government of England avitli con- ; 
tnmelj and- scorn, and declined by Austria, now j 
prepared, with his wonted eue^, to repel the! 
assaults o( the allies -As ho sat in his cabinet 
at the Tiiitofies, the Ihmidcrs of thoir unrelent- 
ing onset came rolling m upon his cor from all 
the ■'frontiers -of Franco Tho hostile fleets of 
England swept the Channel, utterly annihilating 
the commerce o' the Republic, landing regiments 
off armed emigrants upon her coasts, lavishing 
money and munitions of war to rouse the par- 
tisans of tho Bourbons to cml conflict^ and 
throynng balls nnd shells into every unprotected 
tlwn^ On tho northern frontier, Marshal Kray 
came thundering down through tho Blaok 
Forest to the hanks of the Rhino with a mighty 
host of 150,000 men, to pour into all the northern 
provinces of France Aitillery of tho heaviest 
calibre and a magnificent array of cavalry 
accompanied this apparently invmcible army 
In Italj, Melos, another Austnan marshal, with 
140,000 men,, aided by tho wholo forco of the 
British navy, was rushing upon tho eastern nnd 
southern borders of the Rcpnbhc. Tho,, French 
Iroops, disheartened by defeat, had fled before 
their foes over tho Alps, or were eating thw 
horses and their boots In Uio cibes where they 
' were besieged From almost every promontory 
on tho coast of the" Republic, washed by tho 
Channel or tho Mediterranean, the eye could 
discom English frigates, black nnd threatening, 
holdmg all France in a state of blookadc 
One always finds a certain pleasure in doing 
that which ho can do well Napoleon was fully 
conscioiiB of his military gomus Ho hndf iti 
behalf of bleeding hnmamty, implored pence m 

s® “It deservM," sajs Alison, “to bo rccorilcd to tiio 
lionimr of Kapotenu that ho endeavoured to pailtato 
Nelson’s share.!!! these dark transarlions^ascrdihig it to 
mlsiufonnation and the fascimtini asreudenej of Lodv 
HamiUnn " 


m 

vam Ho now, with nlncrity and with jor, 
roused himself to inflict blows thatshonld bo felt" 
upon his midhtudinons enemies -With such 
tremendous energy did ho do tins, that ho re- 
ceived from his antagonists tho comphmentnry 
soubnqnet of tho one Mtdred thousand men 
Wherever Napoleon mado his appearnneo in tho 
field, lus presence alone was considered equivalent 
to that force 

Tlic following proclamation rang like n trumpet 
charge over tho hills and valleys of Franco 
*' Frenchmen 1 You have been anxious for peace 
Your government has desired it with still greater 
ardour Its first efforts, its most constant wishes, 
have been for its attainment. The English 
ministry has exposed tlio secret of its imqnitons 
po’tcy It wishes to dismember Franco, to 
destroy its commerce, and either to erase it 
from the map of Europe or to degrade it to a 
secondary power England is w filing to embroil 
all the nations of the C^ontment in hostility with 
-each other, that she may enrich herself witii 
their spoils, and gain possession of the trado of 
the world Foi tho attammont of tlus oli^cct, 
she scatters her gold, becomes prodigal of her 
promises, and mnltiphcsheriiitrignes ” 

At this call nil the martial spirits mshed to 
arms Napoleon, supremely devoted to the 
welfare of the state, sermed to forget oven lus 
own glory m the mtocsity pf ^ls desire to make 
France victonons over her foes With the most 
i magnanimous superiority to all feelings of 
jealousy, ho raised nu army of 150,000 mon, the 
very elite of tho trobps of France, the veterans 
of a hundred battles, nnd placed them m tho 
hands of Morean, the only man in France who, 
could bo called his rival Nnpokon also pro 
sented to Morean the plan of a campaign in 
accordance with his own energy , boldness, nnd 
genius Its accomplishment would have added- 
surpassing brilhiince to the reputation of Morean ; 
but the eantions general was afraid to adopt it, 
and presented another, perhaps ns safe, but one 
which would produce no dazzling impression 
upon tho imaginations of mon. 

“Yonr plan,” said oiio, a friend of Morean, 
to tho First Consul, “ is grander, more decisive, 
nnd even moro sure, but it is not adapted to the 
slow and cautious genius of the man who is to 
eseento it You have your method of making 
war, which is siiponor to all others Morean has 
his own, inferior certainly, but still oxceliont. 
Leave him to himself If yon impose y<rar ideas 
upon bun, von will wound Ins 'self-love and 
disconcert him ” 

Napoleon, profoimdly versed in tho knowledge 
of the human heart, promptly replied, “ Yon are 
riglit, Moreau is not capable of grasping tho 
plan which I have conceived. Let him follow 
his own course The plan which he docs not 
understand and dare not execute I myself will 
carry out on another part of the tlieatro of war 
IVhat he fears to attempt on tho Rhine, 1 will 
accomplish on the Alps Tho day may come 
when ho will rcgret-lhe glory which he yislds Ui 
me.’ 
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These were prond and propliebo woms 
Moreau was mocleratoly Motonous upon the 
Rlimc, driving back the invaders Tlie sun of 
Napoleon soon rose over tho field of Marengo m 
a blase of eflulgencc, which paled Moreau's 
twinkling star into utter obsennty But wo 
know not where upon the page of history to 
find an act of more lofty generosity than tins 
muTonder of tho noblest armj of the Republic to 
one who considered liimself, and was deemed by 
others, a mal, and thus to throw open to him 
the theatre of war where, apparently, the richest 
laurels were to be won , and we know not where 
to look for a dfed moro proudly expressne of 
sclf-coiifidcnce I will give Moreau,” said he 
by this act, “ one hundred and fifty thousand of 
the most brave and disciplmcd soldiers of Franco, 
the victors of a hundred battles I myself will 
take sixty thousand men, now recniits and the 
fragments of regiments which remmn, and with 
tlicm I will march to encounter an equally, 
powerful enpmy on a more difficult fidd of 
warfare " f / 

Marshal Mclas had spread bis vast host of one 
hundred and forty thousand Austrians through 
all the strongholds of Italy, and was pressing; 
with tremendous energy and self confidence upon I 
the frontiers of France Napoleon, instead of 
mnrchmg with Ins inexperienced troops to meet 
tho heads of the tniimphant columns of Mclas, 
resolved to climb the rugged and apparently 
inaccessible fortresses of tlie Alps, and, descend- 
ing item the clouds over pathless precipices, to 
fan with the sweep of tho avalanche upon then' 
rear It was necessary to assemble this army at 
some favourable point, to gather, in vast maga- 
zines, its munitions of war. It was necessary 
that this should he done in secret, lest tho 
Austrians, chmhing to the summits of the Alps, 
and defending the gorges through which the 
troops of Napoleon would ho compelled to wind 
their difficult and tortuous way, might render 
tho passage impossihlo Knghsli and Ausfnan 
spies were prompt to communicate to the hostile 
powers every movement of the First Consul 
Napoleon fixed upon Bijon and its vicinity ns 
the Teiidc/\ons of liis troops lie, however, 
adroitly and completely dccciacd his foes by 
ostciitaiiously announcing' tlio veiy plan ho 
intended to carry into operation Of course, the 
Allies tliongUt that tins was a vciy foolish 
attempt to draw tlieir attention from tho real 
point of attack Tiic more they ridiculed the 
imaginniy army at Dijon, the moro loudly did 
Napoleon reiterate his commands for battalions 
and magazines to be collected tlicrc The spies 
who visited Dijon reported that but a few regi- 
ments wore assembled in that place, and that 
tbo announcement was clearly a very weak pre- 
tence to dcceiio 'llie xirmt-sbops of London 
and Vienna Were filled 'witli cancaturcs of tbc 
army of Dyon Tlio Enghsb especially made 
tbcmsclvcs very incrrj with Napoleon’s grand 
army to scile tbo Alps It was bclieicd that 
tbe energies of tho Republic wore utterly cx- 
bauttod tn raising tbc force wbich was given to 
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Moreau. C|no of &e cancaturcs represented tbe 
armj' as consisting of a boy dressed in his Other’s 
clothes, shouldering a musket winch he could 
with difficulty hlV, and eating a piece of ginger- 
bread, nnd an old man with one arm and a 
wooden leg The artilleiy consisted of a nisty 
hlundcrhuss This dcnsion' was pist wlnt 
Napoleon desired Though dwelling in tlio 
shadow of that mjsterious indancholy which 
over enveloped his spint, he must have en|oj ed 
in the deep recesses of his soul the majcslio 
movements of his plans ^ 
t On the eastern Irontiers of Jiranco there surge 
up, from luxuriant meadows and vinc-clad fields 
and hiH-sides, the majestic ranges of the 'Alps, 
piercing tbe clouds, and soaring with glittering 
pinnacles into the region of perpetual ice and 
Snow Vast spurs of the mountains extend'on 
each side, opening gloomy gorges and-frightful 
defiles, through which foaming torrents xash 
impetuously, walled in by -almost precipitous 
difis, whoso summits, crowned with melancholy 
firs, are inaccessible to the foot of man The 
pnncipal pass over this enormous ndge wos that 
of the Great St Bernard The traveller, accom- 
panied by a gnide, and mounted on a mule,' 
slowly and painfully ascended a steep and rugged 
path, now crossing a narrow bridge spanning a 
fatliomlcss abyss, ngam creeping along tbe edge 
of a precipice, where _tbo eagle soared and 
screamed over the fir ti^s in tbe abj ss below,' 
and where a perpendicular wiffi rose to giddy 
heights m the donds nbo\o The path, at times, 
was so narrow, that it seemed tliat the mountain 
goat could with difficulty find a footliold ibc its 
slender hoof A false step, or a slip npon tho toy 
rocks, would precipitate the traveller, a mangled 
corpse, a thousand feet upon the finj^ents of 
granite m the gulf beneath. As Iiiglicr and 
1 iglicr be climbed these wild, and nigged, and 
cloud-cm eloped paths, borne by tlio unerring 
instinct of tbe futbful mnlc, bis steps were oficn 
arrested by the roar of tlio avahnolic, and be 
gazed npp illcd upon its resistless riisli, os rocks. 
Olid trees, and caith, and snow, and ice, swept 
by him with aw ful and resistless desolation far 
down mto tbc diiiilj-discerncd toricnfs which 
Tusbed beneath Ins fott. 

At God’s bidding tbc avalancbo fell No pre- 
caution could saio tbo tra\ oiler who was ini^s 
path lie was instantly borne to dostniction, 
and buned where no voico but the arcliangcls 
trump could e\cr rcacb bis ear Ternfio storms 
of wind and snow oflon swept tlirough those 
bleak altitudes, blinding and smothonng the 
traveller Hundreds of bodies, hko pillars of 
ire, embalmed m snow, aro now sopulclircd in 
those driAs, there to sleep tiU the bres of tbe 
lost conflagration eball bate consiiracd tbcir 
winding-sbcct Having toiled two days tbrongk 
Bucli scenes of desolation and peril, tbe adten- 
tnrous traveller stands npon tbo summit of tlio 
pass, oigbt tbonsand feet above the level of the 
sea, two tbonsand feot Iiiglicr tlian tlie crest of 
Mount Washington, tbo American mountniu 
monarcli Tins summit, over which tho path 
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mnds, consists of a small level plain, surrounded 
hj mountains of snow of still higlier elevation 

The scene 'here presented is 'inc'vpressibly 
gloomy and appalling Nature in these wild 
regions assumes her most scTcre and sonibre 
aspect As one emerges from the precipitous 
and craggy ascent upon this Valley of Desolation, 
as it IS emphatically called, the Convent of St 
Bernard presents itsdf to the view. 

This cheerless abode, the highest spot of in- 
habited ground in Europe, has been tenanted, 
for more than a tlioiisand years, by a snccession 
of jojioss and self-denjing monks, who, in that 
fngid'relreat of gran.te and ice, endeavour to 
serve their Maker by resomng bewildered tra- 
vellers from the destruction With which they aic 
over threatened to be overwhelmed by the storms 
whioh battle against them In the middle of 
tins ice bound valley lies a lake, clear, dark, and. 
cold, whose depths, even in mid-summer, reflect 
tlie eternal glaciers which so ir sublimely around 
The descent to the plains of Italy,is even more 
prcupitons and dangerous than the ascent from 
the ^ecn pastures of France No vegetation 
adorns those dismal end storm-swept clifl:, of 
granite and of ice The pinion of the eagle 
fhils in its rarefied air, and the chamois ventures 
not to climb its steep and shppcry crags No 
human beings are ever to be seen on these bleak 
summits, except the fi-w shivering travellers who 
tarry for an hour to receiie tlie hospitality of 
the CO ivent, and the hooded monks, wrapped m 
thick and coarse garments, with their staves and 
their dogs, moping through the storms of sleet 
and snow Even the wood, which hums with 
Smgal faintness on their hearths, is home, in 
painful burdens, np the mountain sidos upon the 
shonlders of the monks. 

Snch was the barrier which Napoleon intended 
to snnnoimt, that be might fall upon the rear of 
tlie Austrians, who were battering down tlie w alls 
of Genoa, where Masseiia ivas besieged, and who 
aero tliniidcring, flushed with victory, at the 
very gates of Nice Over this wild mountom 
pass, where the mule could with difllcnlty tread, 
and alicro no wheel had over rolled, or by any 
po<!<!ihi\ity could roll, Napoleon contemplated 
transporting an army of sixty thousand men, 
with pordsrous artillery and tons of cannon halls, 
and hnggags, and all the bulky mnnitiousof war 
England^ and Austria laughed the idea to scorn 
fhe achlcreinent of such an entcrpriso was ap- 
parently impossible. 

Napoleon, however, was *is skilful in the ar- 
rangement of the miuutcst details as in the con- 
ception of the grandest combinations. Though 
he resolved to rake the moss of his army, forty 
thousand strong across the pass of the Great St 
Bernard, 3 et, to distract the attention of the -Ans- 
tnnns, ho arranged also to send small dii isions 
across the passes of Samt Gothard, Little St 
Bernard, and Mount Cems Ho would thus 
Bccumnlatc suddenly, nnd to the amazement of 
the enemy, a body of sixty fi\c thousand men 
upon the plains of Ital}'. 1 his force, descending 
like an apparition from the clouds, in the rear of 


the AnstnoA anny, 'headed oy Napoleon and 
catting off all commnnication with Ansmn, 
might, mdeed, strike a i onio mto the heartstf 
the assailants of France 

The troops wore collected m varions placeii^ 
the viiinity of Dijon, ready at a moment’s 
warning to assemble nt the place of rendezvous, 
nnd with a rash to enter the difile. Immense 
magazines of wheat, bisciut, am' oats had boon 
collcLted in different places 1 arge sums if 
specie had been forwarded to biro Uio sen.-ees 
of every-peosnnt, with his mule, who inhabited 
the vaUcys among tlie monntams kferhonm 
shops, as by magio, suddenly rose along the 
path, well supplied with skilful artisans, to repair 
all damages, to dismount the artillery, to divide 
the gnu-carnages and baggage-waggons into 
fragments, that they might bo transported on 
the backs of men and mules over the steep and 
nigged way For the ammunition a vast number 
of small boxes were prepared, which could easily 
be packed upon the mmes A second company 
of mechanics, with comp forges, had been pro- 
tided to cross the mountain with the lint 
division, nnd roar their shops upon the plain on 
the other side, to mend the broken harness, to 
rcconstrnct the carnages, and romoimt the pieces. 

On each side of the mountain a hospital was 
cstabhshed, and supplied with cxciy comfort fot 
the siek nnd wounded The foresight of Napo- 
leon ''xtended even to sending, at the very last 
moment, to the convent upon the smnmit an 
immense quantity of bread, cheese, and wine. 
Each soldier, to his surpnse, was to And, ns he 
arrived at tlie summit, exhausted with hcrcuteaQ 
toil, a penerons slice of bread and cheese, with a 
refreshing cup of wine, presented to him by the 
monks All these minute details Napoleon 
arranged, while at tlie same time ho was doing 
the work of a dozen energetic men m reorgan- 
izing the whole structure of society m France 
If toil pays for greatness, Napoleon purchased 
the renown which ho attained, nnd yet his body 
and his mind wero so constituted that his sleep- 
less nctnit\ was to him a pleasure 

'fhe appointed hour nt last armed On the 
7tli of Mav, 1800, Napoleon ou»ered his carriage 
at the Tiiileries, saying — 

“ Good by, my dear Josephine I must go to 
Italy I shall not forget yon, and I will not bo 
absent long” 

At a word, the whole majestic array was in 
motion Like a meteor ho swept over Franco. 
Ho arrived at the foot of tlie mountains The 
troops and all the paraphernnha of war were on 
tho spot at Gie designated bonr Napoleon 
immediately appointed a very carernl iiispeclioii 
Every foot scddicr and overj' horseman passed 
before liis scrutmizmg eje If n shoe was 
rigged, or a jacket torn, or a musket injured, 
the defect was immediately repaired IIis 
glowing 'words inspired the troops with the 
ardour which was bnniing in his own bosom 
The genins of the First Consnl was infused into 
the mighty hast. E ich man exerted him^olf te 
the utmost The eve of their chief was or err' 
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t7bere, and Ins cleenng voice louscd tUo artny 
to almost stiperhnman exertions Two slulfnl 
engineers lind been sent to explore the path, and 
to do Whnt could be done in the removal of 
obstructions. They returned with an appalling 
recital of the apparently insurmountable dith- 
culties of tho way 

“ Is It pos^le,*' inquired Napoleon, “ to cross 
lie pass?” 

“Perhaps,’' wns the hesitating reply, 'Mt is 
within the limits of possiblMjf ’’ 

“Forwird, then, ".was the energetic response 

Each man was required to carry, besides his 
arms, food for several days, and a largo quantity 
of cartiidgcs As the sinuosities of the pre- 
-cipitous path could only be trodden m single file, 
tho heavy wheels were, taken from tho carnages, 
and each, slung" upon a pole, wns homo by two 
men Tho task for the foot'Soldiors wns far less 
than for tlio'liorscmen The InttPr elamlnred 
up on foot, dragging tlioir horees after them 
The descent was veiy dangerous The dragoon, 
in the steep and narrow path, was compelled to 
walk before his horse At the least stumble, ho 
wns exposed to being plunged headlong into the 
abysses j awning bclore him In this way many 
horses and sei eral riders penshed To transport 
tho heavy cannon and howit/ere, pine logs wore 
split ill the centre, the parts hollowed out, and 
tho guns sunk into tho grooves ^ 

A long string of midcs, m single file, were 
aUaclrcdtotlie ponderous nlnchinos of nnr, to 
drag them up the shppoiy ascent. The mules 
soon began to fail, and then the men with hearty 
good-will, brought tlioir own shoulders into the 
harness — a hundred ineri to a single gnn Na- 
poleon oflered the peasants one thoiwand francs 
for t’lo transportation of a twclic-poiuider over 
tho pass. The love of gain wns not strong 
enough- to lure’ them to such tremendous exer- 
tions But Napoleon’s fascination over tho 
hearts ofliis soldiers was a more powerful im 
pulse With shouts of encoiiragcinent they toiled 
at tho cables, successirc bands of a hundred men 
relicimg each otlior cverj half honr Jligh on 
those craggy steeps, gleaming through the mist, 
the glittering bands of armed men hko phantoms 
appeared The eagle wheeled and screamed ho- 
ncatli their feet. T'Jie mountain goat, afirigtitcd 
by the unwonted spectacle, bounded away, and 
paused in hold relief upon the chtT, to gazo upon 
the martial array which so suddenly had peopled 
the sohtnde 

Wlicn they approached ana spot of very espe- 
cial diffionltj, the tmmpets sounded the charge, 
avhicli TO echoed, with snblitno reverberations, 
from pinnnelo to pinnacle of rock and ice 
Animated by these bngle notes, the soldiers 
strained cvc’yncrve, ns if mshing npon the foe 
Napoleon olfcrcd to these hands the same reward 
wliidihc had promised to the peasants Bnt to 
a man they refused the gold Ihey lind im- 
bibed' the spirit of their chief. Ins enthusiasm, 
and his proud siipenontj to all mercenary 
motive' 

are not todmp tor money,’" said they, 


“but for your approval, and to share yom 
glory " 

Napoleon, witli his wonderful tact, htJ mtro> 
dneed a slight change into the artillery service, 
which was productive of immenso moral results, 
The gun carnages had heretofore been driven by 
mere, waggoners, who, bcing'considesed not as 
soldiers, hut as sen ants, and sharing jot in tho 
glory of victory, were uninfluenced by any senti- 
ment of honour. At the first approach of danger, 
they were ready ta cut tlieir traces ^and gallop 
from the field, leaving their cannon m ibo hands 
of tho enemy. - 

' Napoleon said, “The cannoneer who brings 
his piece into action performs ns yahtnhlo ^ser 
vice as. the cannoneer who -works it. No runs 
the same danger, and requires the same moral 
stimnlns, which is tho sense ofhononr" 

Ho tlicrcforo coniqrtcd tlio artillery drivers _ 
into soldiers, and clothed them m tlio uniform of 
their respective rogimento They constituted 
twelve thousand horsemen, who wero animated 
-with as much -pride m carrying them pieces into 
actioi^ and in bringmg them off widi rapidity 
and safety, <as tho gunners felt, in loading, 
directing, and discharging them It’ was now 
the great glory of these men to tnko' caro of 
their guns They loved tenderly the miercilcss 
monsters They lavished caresses nnd terms of 
endearment npon tho ghttcnng, polished, death- ' 
dcahng brass The heart of man is a strange^ 
enigma Even wlicn most degraded, it needs <- 
somctlung to lovo These bloodstained soldiers, 
brutalized by vice, amid oil tho horrors ,of battle, 
lovingly fondled the murderous machines of war, 
responding ta the appeal, *' Call me pet nameSj 
dearest" Tlio nnreleiiting gun wns the stem 
cannoneer’s Indr-loie Ho kissed it with un-‘ 
washed, mntlncliiocd hp i In jrudo nnd rough ^ 
devotion he was ready to die rather than abandon 
the only object of his idolatrous homago Con- 
sistently lie baptized the hre-dcvonring monster 
with blood Affectionately ho named it Mnrj , 
Emma, Lizzie . In crossing the Alps, dark night 
came on as some cannoneers were floundering 
through drifts' of snow, toiling. at tUeir gun 
They w on'd not leave the gnn aloiio in tho cold 
storm to seek for themselves a dry bivouac, lint," 
Jike brothers guarding a sister, they threw 
themselves, for the night, npon the bleak and 
frozen snow by its side It wns tho gomus'bf 
Napoleon which thus penerrated these niyste-* 
nous depths of the human soul, nnd called to his 
aid those mighty energies “It is nothing hnt 
imagination," smd one once to Napoleon — “iVo- 
thng but tmagmationi” ho rejoined. “ Imtmna- 
lion mUet ibe tenrld " 

IVlicn they nmved at the summit, each soldier * 
fonnd, to his surprise and joy the abundant com - 
forts wLich Nnpol on's kind care had provided. 
One would have anticipated there a scone of 
terrible' confusion To feed an army of forty 
t'-ousand hungry men is not a light undertaking 
Yet cverj thing wns so caTefulIy arranged, a.ad 
the inflncncc of Napoleon so boundless, that not 
a soldier left tho -'auks Each man rcecived |ue 
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sHc« of l)roi3 nnd cliecsc, and qn'iITi.d lii« cup of 
trine, and passed on. It tins n poiut of honour 
da no one to slop Wlmtevcr ob^fnictjons were 
in the wa\ tiero lo ho at all lw?ards stirmonntcd, 
that the long file, extending neirlv twcnly miles, 
might not hi thrown into confusion Iho de- 
scent was more perilous than the ascent. Rut 
fortune seemed to smile The shv was clear, 
the wen'hcr del'ghtful, and in four days the 
whole array was re- isscinhlcd on the plains of 
ltal5 ^ ! 

^Napoleon had sent Tlcrthicr fora ard to reccnc ' 
the diMsion and to siipcrintcad all nccessairt j 
repairs while ho himself remniiird to press 
forward the mighty host. He was llie last roan 
lo crt*«s thii mount 'ins Seated upon a mule, 
with a jonng peasant for his guide, slowly nnd 
thoughtfully he ascended those silent solitudes, 
flo w as dressed in the prey coat which he alu a\ s 
wore Art ha® pictured him as hounding np the 
cliir, ptoudH mounted on ft prancing cliargor , 
hut truth presents him in an altitude more 
sitrplo and mo-c enb'iine Cren the joung 
peasant who acted as his grade was ontirelj* nn- ' 
conscious of the di'-tingmshed rank of the plain 
tmolli r whose steps he was conducting 

ifiicli of the way Napoleon wa.a silent, 
iljslracted in thought * And act ho found time 
for human sj inpathy lie drew from his j oung 
and artless guide the secrets of his heart. 1 he 
v'-ag pensaiit v as sincere and virtuous He 
love f a fair maid among the mramtauis She 
loved htni It was his heart s great derire to 
harp her for liis own Jle was poor, and h^d j 
neither house nor land^to support a famdj 
Napoleon, sinisghng with all Ins energies 
against couihiticd England and Auslnn, and 
with oil the cares of an army, on Iho inniali to 
meet one hnndrcd nnd twenty thousand foes, 
crowding his mind, won the eonlidcncc of Ids 
cempanionj and elicited tins artle««rccital of lose 
and desire. 

As Napoleon dismissed Ii>s guide with an 
ample reward, he drew from his pocket a pencil, 
nnd upon n loose piece of paper WTOtc a fi w 
hues, which he requested iho young man to 
pivc, on his refnm, to the Adnum«tr«tor of the 
Army upon the other side When the guide 
<* returned and pre«eiilcA the note, ho ibuiid, to lusj 
unbounded nirpnsc and dehglit, tint ho hnd| 
c^’tidncfed Napoleon oicr flic mountains, audi 
that Napoleon had gi\en him n held and a; 
bouse lie was tints enabled to be married, nndi 
lo Ktthzo all the dreams of his modest nrabi ion J 
6* nerons impnlscs must Invo been instmctiie in j 
a heart which, in nhonr so fraught with miglit> 
ivent®, could turn from the tods of empire nnd of 
war, to find refreshment in sympathi^mg with a 
peasant’s love This young man but recently 
died, basing passcdhis qnicf, life in tlio enjoj- 
nieiit of tlic^'Tcld nnd the cotkago which liad 
baim given him bx the ruler of the world 
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CHAPTER XX 

jfilinroo 

TJic fort of Bara— Consternation ot Uclas— SoMcllndc ot 
N ipolcon — rroclnmntion — ncsaix — Mnntcbrlln — 
Anust ol Dc'atx — Tctrtfic battle — Peatli of DesaK— 
Consequences of war- Iiistinclixo outburst of emotion 
— L(tt( r to llie rmpcior of Au«ttta— Terms of rajibii 
Istlon— tvijtoleon tutors Milan — rnllinstast''' eccji 
tlon in rurts 

Tni army now pressed forwnid, with great 
alncnfj, along tho banks of the Aosta. Tlicv 
were thrcnditig a beautiful valloj , ricli m verdure 
nnd blooming bene itb tlic sun of early spring ’ 
Cottages viiiej .irds nnd orchards in full bloom, 
embellished their patli, while upon each side o' 
them rose, m mnjostio swell, tho far-clad sides ol 
the mountains 1 ho Austnnns, pressing ng-unst 
the frontiers of France, had no conception of the 
storm which had so suddenly gathered, nnd 
which was, with resistless sweep, appraaching 
their rear The French soldiers, elated with tho 
achicxcmcnt tlicx had accomplished, and full of 
ennfidenee in their leader, mnrcdicd gaily on. 
But tho xnllcx before them began to grow more 
and more narrow Tho moimlains on cither «ido 
ro»c more pretipitmis and cmggt The Aosta, 
crowded into a narrow channel, mlicd foaming 
over the rocks, Icaxing barely room forarovd 
along tho side of the moimttin Suddenly the 
march of tho whole army was arrested by a fort 
built upon nn inaccessible rock, which rose like 
t pyramid from the bed of the stream Bnst- 
ling cannon, skilfully arranged on wcll-con«lrnctod 
bastions, sxxept the pass, nnd rendered fiirther ad- 
vance apparently impossible 
Rapidly tho tidings of this nnfvpected ob- 
stmction spread from tbo xnn-t/, tlig Na-1 
poleon immediately hastened to the front ranks 
Climbing tho mountain oppo-ito the fort by a 
goat path, he threw lnm«elf down upon the 
ground, where a few bnrlics concealed his person 
from the shot of the enemy, nnd with his 
telescope long nnd carefully cvnmincd the fortt 
nnd tlio surrounding crags lie perceitcd one* 
elevated spot, far above the fort, where a cannon 
might by possibility ho drawn From tint 
position Its shot could be plnngi a upon the un- 
protected bastions below 

Upon the fscc of tlic opposite cliff, fur beyond 
the reach of cannon-b ills, he disccnicd a narrow 
shelf in the rock, by which he thought it pos- 
sible that a man could pass The march wn' 
unmedmtely commenced, m single file, along 
tills giddy ndge. And even the horses, mured 
to the terrors of the Great St Beninrd, were led 
by their nders upon the narrow path which a 
horse's hoof had never trod before, and probably 
will never tread again The Austrians in tlie 
fort bad the mortifit ntion of seeing thirty-fire 
thousand soldiers, with mimorous horses, doRlo 
along this airy line, ns if adhering to the side of tlie 
rock, bnt neither htillct nor ball could harm them 
Napoleon ascended this mountain ndge, nnd 
upon Its summit, quite cvhntistcd with days nnd 
nighU of sleeplessness nnd toil, laid himself down 
I In tbeshadow of therock nnd fell asleep The long 
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hno filed cnrefully and silenUy by. each soldier 
buslinig bis comrade, that the repose of their be- 
loved diieOam might not bo distmbcd It was an 
interesting spectacle to witness the tender alTeclton 
banning from the coiuiteninces of these bronzed 
and war-worn \etcrans, ns e\cry foot trod soilly, 
and each eye, in passing, was nveted upon the 
slender form and pole and wasted check of the 
sleeping Napoleon 

Iho artiliery could, by no possibility, be thus 
transported , and an army without artillery is a 
soldier without weapons The Aiistiian com- 
' mender wrote to Mclas that he had seen on army 
ol tliirty-firo thousand men and four thousand 
horse creeping by the fort, along the face of 
Mount Albarodo lie assured tlie commnndcr- 
tn-chief, liowciei, that not one single piece of 
artilleiy had passed, or could pass, bcncaih the 
guns of Ins fortress When he was writing this 
letter, already lind one-half the cannon and 
ammunition of the army been conveyed by the 
fort, and w el's safely and rapidly proceeding on 
thur way do vn the ^ alley 
In the darkness of the night, trusty men, with 
great caution and silence, strewed hay and straw 
upon the road. The wheels of the himbenng 
carnages were cnrofiilly bound with clotlisand 
wisps of straw, and, with axles well oiled, were 
drawn by the hands of these picked men beneath 
Uio aery walls of the fortress, and withiu half 
pistol-shot of Its guns In two nights the ar- 
tillery and the b iggage trams were thus passed 
along, and in a few anys the fort itself was com 
polled to surrender 

Mclas, tlic Anstnan commander, now awoke, 
in consternation, to a sense ot his peril ITnpo 
. Icon — tlio dreaded Napoleon — had, as_ by a 
* mil acle, crossed the Alps He had cut oft all 
his siipiilics, and was shutting the Austrians 
up ftoin any possibility of retreat Bowildircd 
by the magnitude of his peril, he no longer 
tfiuiiglit of forcing his march upon Pans 1 bo 
.|iliMi!tion of France was abandoned IIis whole 
leiicrgip-s were directed to opening for himself a 
passage back to Austria I'lio most cruel per- 
jiicxitic!) agitated him From the very pinnacle 
of Mctnry, ho was in danger of descending to the 
deepest tby ss of deft, it 
It was also with Napoleon an hour of intense 
Bohcilndc He had hut sixteen thousand men, 
tw 0-1 birds of whom were new soldiers, who had 
never seen a shot fired in earnest, with whom ho 
1 ns to arrest the march of a desperate army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand ictcrans, 
abundantly provided with nil the most clhcu nt 
niachiiiery of war There wore many paths by 
which Mclas might escape at leagues' distance 
from each other It was necessary for Napo- 
leon to divide his little band, that he might 
guard them all lie was liable at any moment 
to have a diiision of his army nttack>>d by an 
overw helming lorce, and cut to pieces before it 
coiilu receive any rcinforccmcnta He ate not, 
ho slept not, ho rested not. Day and night, and 
night and day, be was on Loreeb lek, pale pen- 
sile, apparently in feeble healtb, and interesting 


every hcholder With his grave, and melancholy 
b'eanty His scouts wore out in every direcbon 
lie studied all th6 possible movements and com 
biiintions of his foes In imngnmtion ho over- 
ran Lombardy, and ente'cd blilan in iriumpb 
Meins anxiously concentrated' his forces to break 
through the net witli which he was entangled n 
H e did everything m his power to deceit e Na- 
poleon by vanons feints, that the point of Ins 
contemplated attack might not be known Na- 
poleon, in tlio ^following elm ion tones, appealed 
to tlio enthusiasm of bis troops — 

“Soldiers! when* we began our march, one 
department of Franco was in the hands of the 
enemy Consteniniion penaded ilte south ol 
the Republic. You adtancod Already the 
French territory is delivered ~ Joy and hope ro 
our country hate sifccceded to consternation 
and fear Tho enemy, terror-struck, seeks only 
to regain bis frontiers You have taken Ills 
hospitals. Ills magazines, his reserve parks The 
first act of thc^ campaign is Rnishcd Milhous 
of men address you in strains of praise But 
shall wo allow our audacious enemies to violate 
with impunity the territory of the Beonbllof 
Will you permit the army to escape which has 
carried terror Into y our families^ Yon will not. 
March, then, to meet it Tcalf from its brows 
tho laurels it has won Tench the world that a 
malediction attends those who violate the terri- 
tory of tho Groat People The result of our 
efforts will bo nnclondod glory and a 'durable 
pence !” 

The very ^day Napoleon left Pans, , Derail 
arrived in France from Egypt Frank, sincere, 
upright, and punctihonsly hononrablo, ho was 
one of the few whom Napoleon truly loved , 
Dcsaix regarded Napoleon ns infinitely his sn- . 
perior, and looked up to him witli a spccies^ol 
adoration , he loved him with a fervour of fed- 
ing which amounted almost to a passion Nn 
polcon, touched by tlic affection of n benrt so 
noble, requited il with the most confidential 
fricndsliip 

Des ii\, upon liis arrival in Pans, found letters 
for him there from the I* list Consul Ashcrend 
the confidciitinl lines, he was struck with thei 
melancholy air with which they were pen tided. | 
“Alas I” said he, “Napoleon has gamed e\ery-^ 
thing, and yet ho is nnhnppy I must linstoii to 
meet liiin ” Without delay ho crossed tho Alps, 
and arrived at the head-quarters of Napoleon but 
a few days before the battle of Marengo They 
passed tho whole night together, talking ovci 
the events of Egypt and tho prospects of Franco 
Napoleon felt greatly strengthened by tile arnvnl - 
of bis noble friend, and immediately assigned 
to iiiin tlio command of a division of tlio army 
“ Desaix," said he, “ is my sheet anchor ” 

“Yon liave had a long interview with De' 
saix," said BouiTienno to Napoleon the next 
morning 

“Yes,” lie replied, “but I had my reasons. 
As soon ns I return to Pans I simll make I im 
Minister of War He shall always bo my lieu ’ 
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lennut I Trould tniik^) lum a pnncc if I conld 
Ho IS of flio licroii mould of antiquity 1 ’* 

Napoleon 17*13 fully anaro that a decisive 
battle n ould soon take place Molas ivns vapidly, 
*1001 all points concentrating his army. The 
following laconio and clinracteristic order was 
issued by llio First Consul to Lniiiios and 
Murat — ^ 

“Gulier yonr forces at tbcllnor Straddla. 
On the Stli or 0 th, at tlio latest, 30U will have 
on jour h'uids fifteen or eighteen thonsnid 
Austrians Meet them, mid ent Uicm to pieces 
tt will he so manj enemies less n^n our hands 
on the d«y of the dccisuo battle so are to ex- 
pect s.ith the entire army of JIclii” 

The prediction was true An Austrian force 
advanced, eighteen tbonsand stroqg Lmincs 
met them upon the held of Montebello. They 
were strongly posted, with batteries raWed upon 
the hiU-sides which swept tlio whole Wmn It 
wis of the utmost importance that tins body 
should ho prevented from comhmiiig wmh the 
other vast forces of the Anstrians Lann\:a had 
hut eight thonsnnd men Could he sustain the 
unequal conlhet for a few hours, Victor, whii was 
some ntilcs m the rear, could come up svii]i a 
reserve of four thousand men The FreWh 
soldiers, fully conscious of the odds against 
whicn )hcj were to contend, and of tl)o 
carnage into tlio midst of which tho> woih 
plunging, with shouts of* cnthu«insm rushed 
Upon their foes. Instantaneously a storm of 
gnpeshot from sdl the hntlcnos swept through 
his ranks Said Lannes, "/ etmld hear the bones 
crash in my duiuon We ghtv «• a hud storm " 

For nine long hour*, irom elcien 111 the inom- 
ing till eight at night, the horrid carnage con- 
tinued Again and again the mangled, blccd- 
mp, wasted cohimns were rallied to the charge. 
At last, when three thousand Frenchmen were 
strewn dead upon the ground, tlio Austrians 
broke and iled, Icaiing also three thousand 
mutilated corp*cs and siv thousand prisoners be- 
hind them Napoleon, hnstoning to the md of 
his heiiU-nant, at rived upon the lioldjnst in tunc 
to«cethc battle won ITo rode np to Lannes 
The intrtphl soldier stood in the midst of mounds 
of the dead, his sword dripping with blood in liis 
exhausted hand, his face blackened with powder 
and smoke, and his iinifonn soiled and tattered 
by the long and temfio strife Napoleon silently 
hut prdudlj smiled upon tlio heroic general, and 
forgot not Ins rev/ard From this battle, Lannes 
rcci-ivcd the title of Dnkc of Montebello, n title 
by vhich his family is distiiigtiishod to the pre- 
sent day 

Tlis was the opening of the campaign It 
inspired the French with enthusiasm; it nersed 
the Austrians to despair Molas now determined 
to m-kc a dcs) crate effort to break through the 
toils NapolcTin, with intonso sohcitudo, was 
watclung every movement of his foe, knowing 
not upon wh.at point the onset would fall Be- 
fore daybreak on the morning of the lltliof 
done, Mclas, having necuimilatcd forty thousand 
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men, including seven thousand cpvnlry and two 
hundred pieces of cannon, made an impetuouB 
assault upon the French, bnt tw’cnty thousand in 
number, drawn up upon the plmn of Mamngo 
Desaix, with a rcsorio of six thousand men, was 
nt such n distance, nearly thirty miles from Ma 
reiigo, that he could not pos«ib 1 y he recalled be- 
fore the close of the day The danger was 
frighlfiil that the French would be entirely cut 
to pieces before nny sncconr could am\c 

But the qmck oar of Desaix caught the sound 
of the heavy cannonade as it came bo* ming over 
tho plain like distant tlmiidcr Uo s'^rang from 
lus couch and listened Tlio heavy and uninter- 
rupted roar proclaimed a pitchci batth*, and ho 
was alarmed for lus bclov cd chief Immediately 
ho roused his troops, and they started upon tho 
rush to succour their comrades Napoleon do- 
spatched courier after courier to hurry tho 
diiision along, while Ins troops stood firm 
throngli temlio hours ns their ranks were 
ploughed by tho murderous discharges of their 
iocs At Inst, the destruction was too nwfnl for 
mortal men to endure Many divisions of the 
army broko and lied, cr3 mg, “ All is lost — sa\o 
himscir who can 1 ” 

A scene of frightful disorder ensued Tho 
whole plain was covered with fugitives, swept 
like nu umndntion before tho mnltituchnoiis 
Austrians. Napoleon still licld n fow squares 
together, who slowly and siilleoly retreated, 
while two hundred pieces of artillery, closely 
pressing them, poured incessant death into thur 
ranks E\ cry fool of ground was loft onciimhcrcd 
Y^ith the dead It wns now three o'clock in iho 
nft moon.' Meins, oxbausted with toil, and as- 
sured that ho had gamed a complete victoij , left 
General Zach to finish tho work He retired to 
lus hc,id-quaTtors, and immediately desp itched 
couriers all over ISuropo to aunounco the great 
victory of Marengo “Meins is too singiinie," 
said an Austrian veteran, wlio hid beforo cn- 
coimtcrcd Napoleon nt Areola and ijivoh , “ de- 
pend upon it, onr day’s work is not jet done 
Napoleon will j et lie upon us v\ itli lus resen 0 " 

.Inst then the aiiMons eye of the First Consul 
espied the solid columns of Desaix entering the 
plain Desaix, plunging his spurs into his horse, 
outstripped nil tho rest, and galloped into the 
presenee of Napoleon As he cast a glance ovei 
the wild confusion and devastation of tho field, 
ho exclaimed hurriedly, 

“ I see that the* battle is lost I suppose 1 
can do no more for jou-tbnn to secure vo,ii 
retreat?" 

“By no means," Napoleon replied, with np. 
parontly ns much composure ns if ho had bLOii 
sitting by his own fircsido , “ Gio battle, I tnist 
is "ained Charge w ith your column The dis- 
ordered troops will rally m your rear." 

Like a rock, Desaix, with his solid phalanx o' 
ton tlionsand men, mot tho on-rolling billow oi 
Austrian victory At tho same time, Nupoleor 
despatched, nn order to Jvcllennnn with hu 
cavalry to charge tho triumphant column of tin 
Austrians ut fionk It wan the work of a mo 
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menfit and toe whole aspect- of tlio field 'wns divino into an aspect npon wliicli one cannot > 
ebanged Napoleon ro& along tho lines of gaze but Mith borror From_ptbo field of Ma . 
'those on the retreat, exclaiming, ~ , rengo many a young man returned to Ins home 

" - " My friends, we have retreated far enough so mutilated os no lohgey to ho recognised by 
It IS now our tom to advance Recollect that I friends, and passed a wcMy life in repulsive de 
am in the habit of sleeping on the held of hattlo’* formity Mercy ahan^ns tho Arena of batfle 
Tho fugitives, reanimated by tho arrival of The frantic war-horsc,;TOh iron hoof, toniplcs 
the reserve, immediately rallied in tlicir rear npon the mangled faCe, the throbbing 'Imd m- 
Thc double charge^ in front and flank wns m- flamed wounds, ^he ispliPtered bones, and heeds 
stantly made The Austrians were checked and not tho shriek' of /torture Crushed into the 
staggered A tornado of bullets from Desaia’s bloody mire by the ponderous wheels -of heavy 
diiision swept their ranks. They potirod an artillery, tho /Victim of barbaric war tiling ot 
answering volley into the bosoms of tlio French mother, and .fimicr, and sister, and homo, and 
A bullet pierced the breast of Desaix, and ho shrieks, andimiinns, and dies , liis body is stripped 
fell and almost immediately expired His last hjthcaagobMdswhofoUowlliQuimpfhisnakcd, 
words wore, mangled corpse is covered-with a few shovelsful 

“ Toll the First Consul that my only regret in of earth, am left as food for vultores and for 
dying is to liavb perished before having done dogs, and ho is forgotten forever — audit is aallod 
enough to live in the recollection of posterity ” glory - / - ' , 

Tho soldiers, who devotedly loved him, saw Ho^wlo loves war for tho sake of its oxttUi- 
his fill, and mshed more madly on to avenge his ments, ,tts pageaiitrj, and its faueiod gloiy,is 
death Tho swollen tide of uproar, confunon; the moJt eminent of nil tho diijiis of follj and 
and dismay now turned, and rolled in surging of sin' Ho who loathes war with inexpressible 
billows m tbe opposite direction Hardly ono loathing, who will do cs cry thing in Ins power to 
iwomewt elapsed before the Awstrians, flushed avert the dire and horrible calamitv, but who 
with Mctory, found themselies ovcnvholraed by will nevertheless,' in the last extremity, with a 
defeat In tho midst of this tcmfic scene, on defermined spirit encounter all its perils from 
aid-dc-camp rode up to Napoleon and said," lo/e of coiuftry and of-liomc, who is willing to 
“ Hcsaix IS dead " sscrifice himself and all that is dear to him in 

Btifr a moment before they were conversing He to promote tho weil being of his fellow man. 
Bide by side Napoleon pressed his head con- wilJ ever receive tho homage of tho world, ana 
vulsivolj with his hand, and exclaimed moiirn- wo also fully beliovc'that he will recoivo the ap- 
fiilli, “ Why 18 it not penmttcd mo to weep? pros al of God Waslungfoii nWiorrod war in bH 
Victory at such a price is dear ” ” its forms, yet ho braved all its* penis r 

Tlie French now made the welkiu ting wifh For the carnage of the field of Marengo Na- 
shonts of victory Iiulcscnbablo dismay filled poleon cannot bo held responsible ' Upon Eng-* 
the Austrian ranks, as wildly they rushed before land and Austria must rast all the gmlt of that 
their unrelenting pursuers Their rout was utter awful tragedy Napoleon bad done everything 
and hopeless When the sun ,wcnt down over he could to stop the effusion of hloo'l Ho had 
this field of blood, after twelve hours of thc'most siicrificod tho instincts of pride in pleading Vith 
frightful carnage, a scene was presented bomd a haughty foe for peace lIis plea was unaiail- 
cnongh to appal the heart of n demon More mg iTlireo hundred thousand men were maroh- 
thaii twenty thousand human beings were ftrewn mg upon France to force upon her a detested 
upon tho ground, the dying and the dead, king It was not tlie duty of France to submit^ 

- wellcniig in gore, and in eicry concciv ihle form to such dictation 'Drawing the sword in self-’ 
of disfiguration Horses, with limbs torn from defence, Napoleon fought and conquered “ To 
their bodies, were struggling -in convulsive Denm laudamus " . ' ^ 

agonies Fragments of guns and swords, and of It is not possible but that Napoleon must have 

military waggons of every kind, wore -strewed boon elated by so resplendent a victory He 
around in wild rum Frequent piercing' cries, know that Marengo would bo classed as tho most 
"wh cli agony extorted from the Ini emtq^ MCtiins brillimt of his ncliievcments Tho" blow bad 
of war, rose aboio Hie general monmngs of fullcn with sucli - terrible seventy that tin 
angulsb, wliicli, 'like wailings of tho storm, fell haughty Allit s were tembly humbled Mela 
hcaiily npon the car The shades of digbt were was now at bis mercy Napoleon could dic'att 
now descending nponthis awful scene' of misery peace npon his own terms Yet ho rode (ivci 
Tlic multitude of tho woniidcd wa-f-so great, tlio field of his nctorv with a saddened sdirit," 
that, notwithstanding the utmost excrtioiir af the and gored monrnfuUyupon die nun and wrottoed 
surgeons, hour after hour of tho long night ness around lum As lio was slowly and thoight- 
hngered away, ivhile thousands of the wounded fully passing along, through Hit heaps nf the 
end dying bit the dust m their agony dead with wbioh the ground wns enonmterod. 

If war has its chivalry and its pageantry , it ho met a number of cans, heavily laden wim the 
has also revolting bideousnossand demoniac woe wounded, tom by balls, and bullets, and/ fraw- 
rUe ye lag, the noble the sanguine, were w nth- jnents of shells, into most hideous spcctaflfis of 
Ing tiieio m agony . Bullets respect not beauty deformity As the heavy wheels Inmbeim over 
Thov tear out the we, and shattei the yaw, and tho rough ground, grating the splmterodTboncs, 
tend the cnecii and transform (ho human face and bruismg and opening nfrcsli the iilflaraea , 
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fTOWids. of torture were cxtortcA from 

tlu vkUiO's NhjkjIcot sto{tW!<l lus ImrfC aiiA 
tincoTori^lns Lc.iA na tito mciwiclioly procosaon 
of nii>*urtH«o tmd woe pas-*-ttd nlan^. 

Ttirninst to a oomj'ijumi, lie a >wl, “ Wo cannot 
but not btnjR wouiuictl IjKo thcboniilnppj 
luifi, that wo might «harc th^ir siifiaiiips “ A 
mtv-c lonciiJng cx}-rfS'‘oij of *j Jni'4ilU3’ lies ncttr 
been rcconUA lla wbo sojs tint tin* was 
IS a itnnpor to (ho penorous iinpuloes 
of i noble heart l‘!.is i i!<tini.tlvo oulhurrt of 
cn'Otion contd never bavo l*ecn insligatcA bj 
pohev 

N’ij'oleoit luA fi'itkf.'lj eapW hhn'olf to 
peril Aiinnp thn •eouflKl lln Uolhe* 
w t tw rep^ntetllj pii rcoA bj* b«Ikt"> IJ ilH #(nu k 
Ik'twcen the k gs of lii-» hfir«c, tovenii'* bi.u with 
eartlu A etnion-bull ttvik an 03 a pine of tbe 
boot «ropi his ii ft leg and a [Ktriion of the el m, 
leavmp fl fear winch win never obhlcnitcA 

l?efofo K.ipobcn nnrehed for ItAj*, ho lenl 
mmlc tverv tilort m Im jwiWLr (or (he itt.unnii*nt 
of peicc Now^ with jnigmmnntj above all 
pruno, witlmit wiijunpfiMr Hit. iir«>i -lUvaiicd iVoin 
ills cor.onenA foe*, ht, wrote iigmn, nnnlrtrmg 
jjf tie. I’lHin the fitlA of Man ago Invinp nat- 
tuvd 'll! hncnujiitshlctlnff Infon hunt with 
tbi* tmol i of the roiifli<'l still darktimip tlio air, 
and the f^wms of the iljing eUll vwclUtip oi>oa 
la* car, lavirip ii«dc ftU the fnrnuhtic' of rt vie, 
with h artfcU Rphnp tuid cariicstness lie wrote 
to the kinj ■'fcp of AuMnn *1 htf ci»lraor<innr> 
c{<^tle w IS thus to Minciict'l — 

“''iru' It IS on the fiell of Initle, Rmwt 'the 
eiiTcfmpv of a iniiUitu-Io of woumlt-d, and rur- 
r .iimkd bv hftc< n thoi'*- aid coqwe^, tlmt 1 bo- 
fKch sour inijestv to liMtn to the voice of 
inonnitv, nnd m* to ftlfpT two brave tnitons to 
cut cull othem thin its for intvre-ts not flinr 
own. It l« inv pirt to pres-s thik npon jour 
nnjcitj, bui’g*upon the verv Oitairc of war 
1 o«r in ij -iy » htvtt caiinoi k<J it so 1 ceiil) ns 
does TUlIie *’ 

1 lie klicr was long and nio^t cio'jaciit. “ 1 or 
wlutarc jmi fiphtinp?” fPid Napoleon “Tor 
nligion? llwn mnl c v or on the llmMena and 
the Diplnli, who arc the cnemn « of j our fiwth 
Dojimrislitopuird iipionrtrenilutnnnn prin 
clples / It i« lias verv war which has extended 
tlicin over halP the Continenkhv e'tlctuhnp the 
conq icsts of 1 route The conlinnancc ol tlio 
war wiiinol fail to aifiVi'c them ftill further Is 
it for the hnhmco of Europe? Tht EnpUsU 
Uirwitcn that h dance fir more than <l<»cs IVincc, 
for they have become the raastets and the ti rants 
of commerte, and arc hejond the teach of resist 
mice Is it to secure the mlcrcsts of the lioaso of 
Atisinn’ Let w, then, txcente the treatjr of 
Campo Forinio, which secures to jonr majesty 
htrpe mdemnliics for the provinces lost in the 
Kelhcihinds, and secures them to jou where >oa 
tnou w ish to obtain Hicm, that Is, sn Italj "i our 

majesty may send negotiators whither you will, 
ana wo will add to the treaty of Cnmpo Fonnio 
stipaUttons calculated to assure you of the con- 


tinni d existence of tlio secondary states, Ml cl 
winch the French Republic is notused of having 
shaken (Ipun tiieso conditions, pOD'C is made, 
it 3 on will Let us unko the awnisnee p-’iionii 
fur all the anincs, and cuter into uogoli itions 
insiantlj ' 

A courier wt« immcdialelj* ikvp itched to 
Vicmttt to coin cj this letter to the E.aperor In 
the cvemnp, Roumenno hastened to congratuhilc 
Nnpukoii upon his cstroorduinr}' victor} “What 
a plunons d iv f’ s'lid ho 
“ Vcvr' roplied Napoli on inoaruftiUy, “vcij 
glorious — could 1 tins evening hut Invcembraccd 
J)cMti\ upon the field of hattlc * 

On the same d iv , md at nc.irl} the * nne hour 
III whhh the fntal hnllet plircod the bi caul of 
Dts iix, tro nsvts-m, in I pjpl, phniptd a d tpgcc 
into the Ixi'on of Ivlobcr. The sjurils of tiu'-o 
illusttions nicn, thc-c blouilstaincd w tmors, 
thus nncKiii ctodlj met 111 the spint-laud, 1 hero 
Ukj waiulcr now Ifo\ inipcmtroblo the veil 
wliidi shuts their dcstinj from onr view 'Jim 
soul longs for cle ircr vision of th it far-dist uit 
World, poopUd h\ the mmitncraWc host of the 
iniphtv lie id i'liere Najiolcon now dwells 
Do's fic retain Ins mtclks tu il siiprcm icy V Do 
his gencmls githcr round Inin with love and 
honiige? Hies Ins pcnsivo s)>iut sunk down 
into plc>otn and dcspmr, or has it soircd into 
cioadicss muons of purity and pemef Iho 
nivstcrj of Death I Death alono mo stdvo lU 
( hristnmtv, with lU loftj revcnlmp^, sheds hut 
dim twilight upon the world of dcpirtcil spirit- 
At .‘tt UtlciiH, Napoleon said, “Of all the 
generals 1 ever had tinder mj eommand, Desittx 
and Klrlitr po»seS'cJ the gre itcst tident — Dcs us 
pre-cnnnentl}, aa Kleber loved glory only c* the 
incinis of acquming wealth and pleasure Dcsiix 
lovrd glorj for itself, and despised overv other 
consideration To him riches and pleasure wero 
of no V vtiik, nor did hoover givothcmninointiita 
ihought ilo was a llttlo, Idack-lookmg man, 
aliont an inch shorter than invsi If, ulwa} s badly 
dre-sed, somctiiims even rapped and despising 
uhki coinfort and convcmcii' e knv eloped in a 
do ik, Dcmie would throw himself under a pun, 
titd sleep ns rontcnledl V as if reposing 111 n p il lec 
Luxury hud for him no charmH Frank and 
hcmc«t"in nil his proceedings, he wnsdenomm ited 
bv the Arabs, Sultan the dust Nature nitemb d 
him to lipiire ns a canbuinmnto general Ivlobcr 
and Dtsaix wero nTcpurablo losses to Franm ” 

It IS impossible to de«cnbo tho dismay which 
pervaded the camp of tho Austruins after tins 
terrible defeat 'riicj weroentird} cut oft trc>m 
all retreat, nnd wero at tho mercy ol Napoleon. 
A council ol war was held by the Aiistrinu 
oflictrs during tho night, and it was unnni- 
monslj resolved that capitulation was nnavoid-^ 
able. Early tho next monmig a flag of tnica 
w no gent to Dio hend-qunrlcrs of Napoleon Tho 
Austrians ofibrt.d to abandon Italy if tlic geno- 
rosit} of tho victor would grant them tho boon 
of not bung made pnsonors of war Napoleon 
met tlio envo} with great courtesy, and, accord- 
ing to his enstom stated promptly and uro- 
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rocably tlio couditionB upon itliicb bo was 
Ailliiig to treat Tbo terms ts ere generous 
" llio Austriiii nmucs," Enid.be, "maybn- 
molcstodly return to tbcu: homes , but nil Italy 
must bo abandoned ” 

Meins, wbo was eighty years of nge, hoped to 
modify tile terms, and again sent the negotiator 
to suggest some alterations 
"Monsieur," stud Napoleon, "my conditions 
are irrevocable 1 did not begin to make war 
j csterd ly Your position is as perfectly com- 
prcbeiidcd by me ns by yourselves Yon arc 
encumbered with dead, sick, and wounded, 
destitute of provisions, deprived of the f/its of 
your army, surrounded on every side I might 
^ exact every tiling, but 1 respect the white bmrs 
of y our guicrol and the valour of your soldiers 
I <u>k noQiiiig but what is rigorously justilicd by 
the present position of aflairs Take what steps 
» you may, you wdl have no otlicr tenns ’* , 

The conditions were immediately signed, and 
n suspcusioii oi arms was agreed upon imtil an 
answer could be received from Yictinn 
N ipoleon Itlt Puns for this campaign on the 
7th of May Iho battle of Marengo was fought 
on the 14th of Juno Thus, in Cvo vve^s, 
Napoleon had scaled tlic barrier of the Alps, 
witli sixty thousand soldiers, most of them un- 
disciplined recruits, ho had utterly discomfited 
an army of one hundred and tvrciity thousand 
men, mid regained the whole of Italy The 
achievement amazed the civilized world The 
bosom of every Prciiclimnn throbbed with gra- 
titude and pride One shout of enthusiasm 
ascended from united France Napoleon had 
laid the foundation of Ins tlirono deep in tlie 
heait of tlic French nation, and iAeie that 
foundation still remains unshaken 
Napoleon now entered Milan m triumph He 
remained there ten day s, busy apparently every 
hour, by day and by night, m rcoigaiiiziug the 
political condition ot Italy The serious and 
religious tendencies of his mind are developed 
by the following note, which, lour days after the 
battle of Mitrciigo, ho wrote to the Consuls m 
Pans “ To day, whatev er our Atlieists may say 
to It, I go in great state to the Te Deum which is 
to bo ohaiitccl iii the Cathedral of Milan ’’ 

An unworthy spirit of detraction has vamly 
sought to wrest from Napoleon the honour of 
this victory , and to attribute it all to the flank 
diargc made by Edlormnn Such attempts de 
servo no detailed reply Napoleon had secretly 
and suddenly called into bom^ an army , and by 
Its apparently miraculous creation had astounded 
Europe lie had effectually deceived tlio 
Tigilauco of his enemies, so as to leave them 
entirely in the dark respectmg Ins point of 
attack Ho had convev cd that army, with all 
its stores, over the pathless crags of the Great 
St. Bernard. Like an avolnncho he had do- 
tLciidcd from tbo mountains upon tho plains of 
startled Italy He had surrounded the Austrian 

n The Te Stum is an antlicm of praise, sung on 
eeeaslon of ilianlvsglvina It is so called from tho flist 
words, "To Dcum sndsmns,” Thee, Qtd, tft praise 


hosts, tliough tlicy wore double his unmbcis 
with a not throngu which they could nol bro ik; 

In a decisive battle lie hod suitttrcd tlicir rjiiVs 
heforo him hke chaff before tho vvliirlwiud He 
was nobly seconded by those generals whom his 
genius had chosen and created - 

It 18 indeed true, that without Lis gentralsan * 
his soldiers ho could nof Lave gained tboviutory 
Mossenn contributed to tlm result by I e match . 
less defence of Genoa , Moreau, by holdmg in 
aboy'anco the army of the Ehinc , Lannes; by 
his iron firmness on tho plnm of Montebello, 
Desaix, by tho promptness with which ho rnshdd 
to the rescue, ns soon ns his ear caught the far- 
off thunders of the cannon of Marengo, and 
Kellcrmnn by his admirable flank diargc- of 
cavnirv But It was the gciiina of’Nupoleou 
which planned the mighty combiiifllioii, which 
roused and directed tho cnthusinsm of tlicgeiicrals, 
whicli inspired the soldiers with fearlessness and 
nerved them for the strife, and which, through 
these efficient agencies, secured the astounding ^ 
results. 

Napoleon established Ins triumplninl nrmy, > 
now increased to eighty thousand men, m tlio^- 
rich volley of tho Po He assigned to tho‘^ 
heroic Mnssenn the command of tins triumphant 
host, and, ordering nil tho forts, and citadels 
which blocked tlie approaches from France to 
ho blown up, set out, on the 24th of June, for' 
his return to Puns In recrossing tlie Alps by 
the pass of Mount Ccnis, he met the c.icrMgo of 
Mndamo Kellermsn, who was going to ItUly to 
join her husband Napoleon Ordered bis car- 
nage to be stopped, and almbtiug, greeted the 
lady'willi great courtesy, mio congratulated lier^ 
upon tlio gallant conduct of her husband at ' '' 
Marengo As Iio was riduig along one day 
Bonrnenno spoke of the world-wide renowa 
vrbicli tbo Firat Consul had attained 

"Yes," Napoleon thoughtfully replied, ‘a 
few more events hke this campaign, and my 
name may , perh ips, go down to posterity " 

“I think," Bourriciine rajoincd, "tliat you 
have already done enough to scciurc a long and 
lasting fame " 

“Done enough 1" Napoleon replied "You 
are very good! It is true that in less than two 
y cars I h ire conquered Cairo, Pans, Milan , 
Bu’- were I to die to-morrow, half a page of 
general history would he nil that would bo 
devoted to my exploits ’’ 

Napoleon's return to Paris, through the pro- 
vinces of France, was n scene of cous.ant triumph 
Tho joy ot tho people amounted almost to 'rcuvy I 
Bonhres, lUnmmations, the pealing of bells, and ' 
tbo thiuiders of artillerr, accompanied him all 
the way Long Lnes of y oung maidens, selected 

for their grace and beauty, fonned avenues of 
loveliness and smiles through which ho was to 
pass, and carpeted his path with flowers He 
arrived in Pans nt midnight on the 2nd of July, 
having been absent but eight wevk*. 

The enthnsiostn of the Parisiuus was un- 
bounded and meidianstible Day after day and ' 
night after mght, tha fesbvities contmued. The 
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Palniie of tlio Tuiloncs was over thronged with a 
crowd, eager to catch a glunpse of the preserver 
of Krauce All the pnhhc bodies waited upon 
him with^congratulatious Bolls rang, cannon 
thundered, bonfires and lihuninntions blazed, 
rochets and fireworks, m meteoric splcndonr, 
filled the air, hands of music poured forth their 
exuberant strains, and muted Pans, -thronging 
the garden of the Tuilcnes, and flooding back 
into the Champs El^sces, rent the heaicns with 
dcafemng shouts of exultation As Napoleon 
stood at the window of his palace, witnessing 
this spectacle of a nation’s gratitude, ho said— 

“The sound of these acdamalions is ns sweet 
to mo ns the loice of Josephine How happy I 
am to bo beloved by such a people 1 ' 

Preparations were immediately made for a 
bnllunt and iniposmg solcmiuty in commenioni- 
tion of the nctory “ Let no triumphal ardli be 
T.u&cd to mo,” said Napoleon “ I wish for no 
tninnphal arch but the pnhhc satisfaction ” 

. It 13 not strange that enthusiasm and grati- 
tude should have glowed in tlio ardent bosoms 
of the French In four months Napoleon had 
raised Franco from an nbjss of rum to the 
'^highest pinnacle of prosperity and renown For 
anarch} ho had substituted law, (or bankruptcy 
a wcU-Tcplemshcd treasury, for ignonumoua de- 
feat resplendent victory, for umicraal discontent 
ns umversal satisfaction The invaders were 
driven from Franco, the hostile alliance broken, 
and the blessings of peace were now promised to 
the war-lnrassod nation 

During this campaign there was presented a 
,Tcrj mtercsting illustration of Napoleon's won- 
derful power of anticipatmg tlio 'progress of 
coming -evonts Bourrienne, one day, just be- 
fore the commencement of the campaign, entered 
the cabinet ol the Tuilenes, and found an uu- 
mousc map of Italy unroUed upon the carpet, 
and Napoleon stretched upon it With pins, 
whose heads were tipped with red and black 
scallng-wnx, to represent the French and ^us 
tnau troops, Napoleon was stndymg all the pos- 
sible combinations and evolutions of the two 
"hostilo armies Boumenne, m silence, hut with 
deep interest, watched the progress of this pin 
campaign. Napoleon, hating arranged the pins 
jrith red heads whore he intended to conduct the 
- French troops, and with the black pins desig- 
nating the point which ho supposed the Austrians 
-Would occupy, looked up to his secretary and 
said— 

.“Do>ou think that I shall boat Meins?” 

“ Wily, how can I toll?” Boumcimdauswored 

“ Why, jon simpleton,” s-ud Nnnpleon play- 
ful'y, “just look here Mclas is at Alessandria, 
whore l»o has his head-quarters ,Ho will re- 
fnam tlicro until Genoa surrenders lie has m 
Alessandria his magazines, Ifls hospitiils, his 
■ sriulery,lus rcscncs Passing the Alps hero,” 
sticking a pm mto the Great St Bernard, “I 
fill upon Melas in lus rear I out off his com- 
munications with Austria I meet liuu hem in 
the valley of the Bormida.” So say ing, he stuck 
e ted pm into the plain of Marengo 


Bournciine regarded this monoeavrmg of piiii 
ns more pastime His eoanteuanco expressed 
lus perfect mcroduhty Napolom, perccivmg 
this, addressed to him some of hiS iiBiial apos 
trophes, m which he was neenstomei playtully 
to indulge in moments of rel mtion, such as, 
“ You nmny 1 y ou goose and rolled up the map 

Ten wcel^ passed away and Bouirioime foimd 
himself upon the- banks oi the Bormida, writing, 
at Napoleon’s dictation, no nccoinit of the battle 
of Marengo Astomshed find Napoleon’s an- 
ticipations thus minutely fulhilcd, he frankly 
avowed lus admiration of the mihtarr sagacity 
thus displayed Napoleon himself smiled at the 
jnstico of his foresight. 

Two days before tlio news of tlio battle of 
Marengo arrived m Vienna, Engl uid etlccted a 
new treaty witb Austria lor tbc more vigorous 
prosecution of tho war By this coiivoiition it 
was provided that Engl md should loan Austria 
fifty milhous of Drones, to bear no interest during 
tho contmuauce of tho conflict And tho Austrian 
cabinet boimd itself not to miKo peace with 
Franco without tho consenC of tho Court oi bt 
James. Tho Emperor of Austria was now sadly 
embarrassed His sense of honour would not 
allow him to violate his pledge to the King of 
England and to make peace On tho othci h ind, 
bo trembled at tbe thought of t^emng the armies 
of tbe mvincible Napoleon again in irclung npon 
bis capital no*tlierofore resolved to temponao, 
and, m onlor to gam tunc, sout an ambassador 
to Pons The plcmpotentniry prosentod to Napo- 
leon n letter, in which the Emperor stated. — 

“You will give credit to everything which 
Count J uhon shall so v on my part I w lU ratify 
whatever ho shall do ” 

Napoleon, prompt in action, and umnformod ' 
of the new treaty betiveen Fenhimmlnnd George 
III, immediately caused tho prcUmiiuincs of 
pcaco to he drawn up, which were signed by tho 
French and Austnan ministers The cabinet in 
Vienna, angry with their ambissador for not 
protracting the discussion, refused to ratify the 
treaty, recalled Count Julicn, sent him into 
ovile, informed tlic First Consul of the ticaty 
which bound Austria not to make peace without 
tho concurrence of Great Britain, assured France 
of the readiness of tho English cabinet to enter 
into negotiations, and urged the immediate open- 
ing of a congress at Lunev ille, to wliicli plenipo- 
tentiorios should bo sent from each of tho three 
great contending powers 

so “Consetons, now, of tho mortni » wider ho liid 
committed la rcjccUng tho oitrlurcs for pcaic, the 
Cmpeior of Austria despatched an envoy to tans in 
tlio person of Count Jultcn, but rather to sound ttio 
views of the French uovcinmcnt than nnued with 
actual powers to tii it Nevertlielcss, tho alarm of Pitt 
at this step was very great, and lie lahonred with all 
Ills might to Induce the Austrian cabinet to coiithmo 
the war, making tbc most lavish premises of subsidies 
from tbc British people. In trnth, Austria was stiil in- 
clined to try again tho fortune of war, from the very 
evccssof her disaster, but she wanted breathing-time 
after her prtfdigl^ losses, and she besought an extrn. 
Sion of the Itautm nrmlslioo to Oomuny French 
Bovointlon, by T V> Bedhead, 
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Nnpoleon was Ugbly mdignant m view of th»B 
duplicity nnd perfidy, yet, controlling liis anger, 
he consented to treat with England, nnd with 
that vion proposed a naval armistice Mnth the 
niisfrcss of the seas To this proposition England 
peremptorily refused to accede, as it would enable 
France to ttrow supplies into Egypt and Malta, 
which island England n ns besieging The naval 
annistice would have been undeniably for the 
interests of France But the Contmontal arims- 
tico was as undeniably adverse to her interests, 
ennbhng Austria to recover from her defeats and 
to strengthen her arnues Napoleon, folly con- 
1 meed that England, m her inaccessible position, 
did not wish for peace, and tliat her only object 
in endc ivounng to obtain adnntt ince to the con- 
gress ivas that she might throw obstacles ut the 
wa\ of reconciliation witli Austria, oflered to re- 
nounce ill armistice with Engl ind, nnd to treat 
with her separately This England also reiused 


CHAPTER XXr. 

I101IL^LI^l)t.V 

DapllcHjr of Anstrln — Obstinacy of England— Itcspoast- 
btlUy of PiU — UalUo of llolicnlindcn— Treat) of 
LuncvlIIc— Testimony of hCott and Alison— Unit or- 
saiitt of Naiiolcana giiiius— Letter of General Oc- 
nisel— The Infcliial nutcliino— J osliiIiiiic's letter— 
Absurd rciiorts — lludamo Junot— Uortensa 

It was now September Two months had 
passed 111 aoxatious imd sterile iicgotiatious 
Napoleon had taken every step in his ponerto 
secure peace Ho sincerely desired it. He had 
already won all the. laurels he could wish lo win 
on the field of bittle The reconstruction of 
society m France, and the consohdation his 
power, demanded all his encigics 77 ie consoU- 
iation of ha ptnoer f Tliat was just svhat the 
goternment of England dreaded The consoli- 
dation of republican power, almost within camion 
shot of iho court of England, was an evil to he 
avoided at every hazard It threatened the 
overthrow of both king and nobles 

William Pitt, the equI of the nnstocrntic go- 
vernment of England, doterouDod still to pro- 
secute the w nr Franco could no't harm England 
But England, with her miinciblo fleet, could 
sweep the commerce of France from the seas 
Fox and his coadjutors, with great eloquence 
nnd energy, opposed the war Their efforts 
were, how ei cr, nna\ ailing The people of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding all the efibrts of the go- 
vernment* to defame the character of the First 
Consul, still cherished the conviction^that, after 
all, Nnpoleon was their friend Napoleon, in 
subsequent years, while renewing these scenes 
of his early conflicts, with chnractenstic elo- 
quence and mngaamnuty gave utterance to the 
followmg sentiments, which the verdict of the 
world will certainly yet confirm — 

” Pitt'was the mnstcrofEuropean pohey He 
held m Ills hands the morM fate of nations Bat 
He made an lU hse of his power He kindled 
the hre of discord throughout the nhiverse and 


hib'nnme, like that of Erostratus, 'iviU be iii'' 
senbed m history uiiud il imcs, lamentations, 
and tears Twenty -hve yc.irs of universal con 
flagration, the numerous co'ilitifce'thafaddcd 
to tlio flume, the revolution and doiastntion of 
Europe the bloodshed of nations, the f*a;htful 
debt oi Euglnnd, by winch fdl those hone.rs wore 
mamlnmed, the pestilential sy stem of loans, by 
which tho people of) Europe are opprossedj^ the 
general disooutciit tlut now prevails — all must 
be attributed to Pitf Posterity will brind Km 
as a scourge '' 

, *‘Tlie man so- lauded in liis own- time will 
liercnftcr bo rcgai ded as the genius of eviL No 
that I consider him Jo have been wilfnlly atro- 
cious, or doubt Ills having^cntcrt lined tup con- 
viction that he was acting right - But &t' Bar- 
tholomew had also'its cqusciciitious advocat s 
Iho Pope and cardinals celebrated it by a Te 
Deum, and wo h ivo no reason to doubt tlicit 
having done so m perfect sutccnly Such is tho 
weakness of hum in re ison nnd pidgmcnt*. But 
th it for which posterity will. Above all, execrate 
ilie nnino of Pitt, is tlio hateful school whuh he 
has left hcliiml him , its insolent Maohiarclhsin, 
its profound immorality,' its cold egotism, and its 
utter disregard of jnstico and 'human h ippincss. 
Whether it be the ofiect of ndinnation and gra- 
titude, or the result of mere instinct and sy nf 
pathy, Pitt IS, and will continue to bo, the idol 
oftlio Europcau aristocracy ' 

“There was, indeed, a touch. of tlid Sylla in 
his character His sy stem has kept the popular 
cause 111 check, nnd brought about thb triumph 
of the patnuans As for Fox, one must not .look 
for his model among the nucicuts He is luih- 
seir a model, and his pnnciplos will, sooner or 
later, rule the world Tiie death of Foa was 
ono of the futiililies of iny career Had his hfo 
been prolonged, affairs would have taken a totally 
different turn The cause of the people would 
havo triumphed, and we should havo estabhshed 
a now order of things iii Europe ” 

Austria really, desired peace llie march of 
Napoleon's armies upon Vienna was an enl more 
to be diended than Uven the consohdation oi 
Napoleon's power in 1 ranee But Austria was, 
by loans luid treaties, so entangled vv ith England, 
that she could make no peace without tho cou- 
seiit of the Court of St James Napoleon found 
that he was hnt influd with. Interminable difli- 
cultics were thrown m tbo vfay of negotiation 
Austria was takmg advantage of tho cessation o( 
hoslihtios merely to recruit her defeated armies, 
that, as soon ns the approaching winter had 
passed away, she might fill, with renovated 
energies, upon Francq 

The montli of November had now arrived, 
nnd tho mountams, whitened with snow, were 
swept by tho bleak winds of winter The p'eriod 
of the armistice had expired Austria applied 
for Its prolongation Napoleon was no longer 
thus to be duped He consented, however, to a 
continued suspension of hostilities, on condition 
that the treaty of peace were signed vuthm 
forty-eight hours, Austria, believing that sf 
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lano man \T 0 Tild.maicliJm' 8 nny Into Germany In 
the dead of mater, and that she, would have 
abundant time to prepare for a spring campdgn, 
refnseA The armies of France were imme 
diately on the move 

Tho Emperor of , Austria had improved every 
moment of this transient mterval of peace m 
recruitmg his forces. Hi person ha had wsited 
the army to inspire his troops with enthusiasm 
The command of the imperial forces was m- 
trusted to his second brother, the Archduke 
John Napoleon moved mth his acenstomed 
vigour. The pohUcal necessities of Fans and of 
France rendered it impossible for him to leave 
the metropolis. He ordered ono powerful^army, 
' nnder General Brune, to attack the Austrians m 
Italy, on the banks of the Mmcio, and to press 
firmly towards Ylenna. In the performance of 
this operation, General hfacdonald, m the dead 
of wmter, effected his heroic passage over the 
Alps by the pass of the Slugen. Victory followed 
their standards. 

Moreau, mth his magnificent army, 'Com* 
menced a mnter campaign on the Bhmc Be- 
tween the mere Iser and Inn there is an enor- 
mous forest, many leagues m extent, of sombre 
drs and pmes It is a dreary and almost umn. 
habited wilderness of wild ravines and tangled 
nnder-brush. Two great roads have been cut 
through the fbrest, and sundry woodmens' paths 
penetrate it at different pomts. In the centre 
there is a little hamlet of a few miserable huts, 
oaUed Hohenhndcn In this forest, on tho night 
of the 3rd of December, Morean, mth sixty 
thonsond men, encoimtcred tho Archduke John 
with seventy Giousand Anstnan troops. 

Tho docks upon tho towers of Mnmch had 
but just tolled the hour of midnight when both 
armies were m motion, eadi hoping to surprise 
the other A dismal wmtry storm was howhng 
over the tree tops, and the smothermg snow, 
fidlmg rapidly, obhterated all traces of a path, 
and rendered it almost impossible to drag through 
the drifts the ponderous ortillety Both parties, 
m the doik and tempestuous mght, became en- 
tangled in the forest, and the heads of their 
columns m vonons places mot An awM scene 
of confusion, confiict, and carnage thou ensued 
Imaginatibn cannot compass the terrible suhh- 
mity of that spectacle The dork midnight, the 
howhngs of the wmtry storm, tho drivmg sheets 
of snow, mcessant roar of artillery and of mus- 
ketry firam one hundred and tl^y thousand 
combatants, the hghlning flashes of the guns, 
the crasn of tho falling trees os the heavy 
cannon-balls swept tlirongh tbe forest, tbe 
floundering of innumerable horsemen, bewildered 
m the pathless snow, the-shonts of onset the 
, shriek of death, and the burst of martial mnsio 
^ Gum a thousand bands, all comhmed to present 
a scene of horror and of demomac energy wmch 
probably oven this lost world never presented 
before 

The darkness of tho black forest was sb m- 
tense^ and the snow fell m flakes so thick, and 
and hhndmg,^Bt the combatants could 


with difficulty see each other They often judged 
of the foe only by his posititm, and fired at the 
flashes gleammg through the gloom At times, 
hostile divisions became hitermin^ed in inextri. 
cable confusion, andbanif tohand, bay onct crossmg 
bayonet, and sword dnsbing against sword, they 
fought with tho fijrocity of demons , for though 
the officers of an army may bo mflnonced by the 
most elevated sentiments of digmty and of 
honour, the moss of the common soldiers have 
over been the most miserable, worthless, and 
degraded of mankind As the advonemg and 
rotreatmg hosts wavered to and fro, the wounded, 
by thousands, were left on the hill-sides and in 
dark ravmes, with the drifting snow, crimsoned 
with blood, toeir only blanket, there in solitude 
and agony to moan, and freeze, and die. What 
death-scenes the eye of God must have iritnesrod 
that night, m the sohtnde of that dark, tempest- 
tossed, and blood-stained forest! 

' At last the morning dawned throngh the un- 
broken clouds, and the battle raged with reno- 
vated fnry. Nearly twenty thousand of tlie 
mntUated bodies of tho dead and wounded were 
left upon the field, with gory locks frozen to their 
icy pillows, and covered with mounds of snow 
At lost the French were viotonons at every 
point The Anstrians, havmg lost twenty-five 
thonsand men m killed, wounded, and pnsoners, 
one hundred pieces of artillery, and an immense 
number of waggons, fled m dismay This temfis 
conflict has been immortahzcd by the noble ep.o 
of Campbell, which is now famihor wherever ue 
English language is known. 

On Linden, when the snn was low, 

AU bloodless lav tlia untrodden snow. 

And doxk os w inter was the Sow 

Of Iser rolling rapldlf 

But Linden saw another sight, 

VVhen tlie drams beat at dead of night, 
Commanding Bres of death to light 
The darkness of her sceneij , &c. 

The retreating Austnnns rnshed down the 
valley of tho Danube Moreau followed thun- 
dermg at their heels, plunging balls and shells 
into their retrentmg ranks The VKtonons 
French wore withm thirty miles of Yienna, and 
the capital was m a state of indescribable dismay. 
The Emperor again sent an envoy implonug at 
armistice The apphcation was promptly ao- 
ceded to, for Napoleon was contendmg only for 
peace Yet, with nnexampled magnnniinity, 
notvnthstandmg these astomshing victones, Na- 
poleon made no essentiol alterations m his terms 
Austria was at his feet His conquoimg armies 
wore almost m sight of the steeples of Vienna. 
There was no power which the Emperor could 
present to obstruct their resistless march He 
might have exacted any terms of humihation. 
But still ho adhered to the first terms which ho 
had proposed 

Moreau was urged by some of his officers to 
press on to Vienna. “ We had better halt,” he 
rephed, “ and be content with pence It is for 
that alone tliat we are fighting " The Emppror of 
Austria was thus compelled to treat without tin 
concurrence of England. The irsa'Tuonntmls 
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obstado in the way of pence iras thns removed 
At Lonoville, Joseph Bonaparte appeared os the 
ambassador of Napoleon, and Count Cohentzel 
as the plenipotentiary of Austria' The terms of 
the treaty were soon settled, and France was 
again at peace \nth all the world, England alone 
excepted ' 

By this treaty the Rhme was acicnowledgcd 
as the boundary of France The Adige limited 
the possessions of Austria in Italy , tmd Napo- 
leon made It an essential article that every ltahon 
imprisoned m the dungeons of Austria for political 
oCTencea should immediately he liberated There 
was to ho no interference hy either with the new 
republics which had sprang up in Italy They 
were to he permitted to chose whatever form of 
government they preferred 
In reference to this treaty, Sir VTidter Scott 
makes the candid admission that “ the treaty of 
LuneviUe was not much more advantageous to 
France than that of Camjio Fortmo The mode 

ration of the First Consul mdicated at once his 
desire for pence upon the Continent, and con- 
siderable remcct for the bravery and strength of 
Austria." And Alison, in cautions hut signifi- 
cant phrase, remarks, “ These conditions fiid not 
differ matennlly from those offered by Napo 
Icon before the renewal of the war, arematlabU 
areumxtaiioe, when it is remembered how vast an 
addition the victories of Marengo, Hohenhnden,' 
and the Mincio had since made to the preponde- 
rance of tlio French armies." 

Jt was, indeed, “ a remarkable circumstance, ” 
that Napoleon should have manifested such, un- 
paralleled moderation under cireumstances of such 
aggravated indignity In Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign he was contending solely for peace. 
At last he attmned it, in the treaty of Campo 
Formio, on terms equally honourable to Austria 
and to France On his return from Egypt, he 
found the armies of Austria, three hundred 
thousand strong, m alliance with England, in- 
vadmg the territories of Uie Republic He im- 
ftlored pence, in the name of bleeding humanity, 
upon the fair basis of the treoty of Campo 
Formio His foes regarded his supplication as 
tlie imploring cry of weakness, and treated it 
with scorn l\^th now vigour they poured their- 
balls and shells upon France 
Napoleon scaled the Alps, and dispersed his 
foes nt Marengo hke autumn leaves before- the 
gale. Amid Uie smoke, the blood, and the 
groans of the field of his victoiy, he again wrote 
imploring peace , and he wrote in terras dictated 
by the honest and gushing sympathies of a 
humane man, and nbt m the 'cold and stately 
'forms of the diplomatist. Crushed liis his foes 
were, he rose not m his demands, but nobly said, 
“I am still wiBing to make peace upon ^e four 
basts of the treaty of Campo Formio ” 

Ills treaihcrOas foes, to gam time to recruit 
their armies, that they might foil upon him with 
renewed vigour, agreed to an armistice They 
then threw nil possible cmbirmssments in the 
way ot negotiation and prolonged the armistice 
till the wimis of winter wore sweeping fiercely 


bver the^snow-covered liills_ of Austna. They 
thought that it'wos then too late for Napoleon 
to make any movements until spring, and that 
they had along wmter before thtm'm;which*to 
prepare for another campaign They refused 
peace ' 

Throngh'storms, and iroczing golest and 
mg snows, tho annies of Napoleon marched 
painfully to Hohonhnden The hosts of Austna 
were agam^ routed, and were swept away as the 
dnflcd snow flics before tlio gale' Ten &onsand 
Frenchmen he cold m death, the temble pnee of 
the victory The Emperor of Austna, m his 
palace, heard the thundermgs of' Napoleon's 
approaching artillery. He implored peace . “It 
IS all tlmt I desire,” stud Napoleon, “I am not 
fighting for ambition or for conquest ~ I am stil! 
ready' to make peace upon the foir basis of the 
treoty of Campo Formio " -T . - , 

While all the Contment-wasnow at peace with 
France, England alone, witirindomitahle resolu- 
tion, continued the wol; without allies, and with- 
out any apparent or avowed object. France, 
comparatively powerless upon tho seas, could 
strike no blowswhioh w'onld be felt by the distant 
islanders '“On every point," says, Sir Walter 
Scott, “the English squadrons annihilated the 
commerce of France, crippled her revenues, and 
blockaded her forts " < - •• 

The treaty of LuneviUe was signed on the 0th 
of Fehrnnty, 1801 ' Napoleon, lamentingthecon- 
tmned hostility of England, in onnoimcmg this 
peace to tho people of France, jemarked, “ Why 
u not this treaty, the treaty of a general pence? 
This was the wish of France Tius has boon the 
constant object of the efforts of her government, 
but Its desires nre irmtless. All Enropo'kuows 
that the British hllnister has. endeavoured tc 
frustrate the negonnrions at Lunoviiie lu vaiii 
was It declared to him that Franco'' was ready te 
enter into_a separate negotiation This deda- 
ration only prodneed a refusal, under the pretext 
that England could not abandon her ally -Since 
then, when that ally consented to treat without 
Euglaud, that government sought other means 
to delay a peace so necessary to the world If 
raises pretensions contrary^ to the dignity and 
rights' of all nations ' The whole commerce of 
-Asia, and of immense colonies, does not satisfy 
Its ambition. All the seos'must snbmit to the 
exclusive sovereignty of England " As William 
Pitt received the tiding of this discomfiture of his 
allies, in despairing despondenoy he exclaimed, 
“Fold up themop of Europe It need not again! 
be opened for twenty years ’’ 

While these great affairs were in progress, 
Napoleon, in Fans, was consecrating his energies 
with almost rmrnoulous power in developing all 
the resources of the majestic empire under his 
controL Ho possessed the power of abstraction to 
a degree which hasprobably never been equalled. 
He could concentrate nil his attention for any 
length of time upon one subject, and tlieii, lay- 
ing that aside entirely, without expending any 
energies in unavailing anxiety, could turn M 
another with nil the fireshnesR and the \ igoor d 
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fcn wipicoctnptcfl luccisnnt mental labour 

vaa tbe luxury of bia hfe. 

“Occupation,** sVtA ho, "la mj element I 
am bom aid made for it. I hwe found the 
hmite beyoti'l uhUU I could not n «2 m\ lepa I 
have ^2011 tlio exuat to wine!* I could ujc mj 
cj CR, but I halo novtr hnoum any bourdo to iny 
ccpacJty fw npphcaiioa ” 

The wmversaljt} of Kaj>olcon’«gpnlnaTnis no*” 
tno't: con«picuou«. Ti>e tovc.'Um of the nation 
vrerc rcpVni'bcd, nnd nil tbo taxes ntrangtd to 
tlio_ sal.s'actjoa of the people The Bank of 
franco xfas rcoTganiacd, nwd new energy infujt 1 
into its epemtion*. Sovcral mtlhsns of francs 
u ere expended in co atractiug and perfecting 
five rocgnificcnt roads r ditimg from Pans to 
the front Jtts of the empire Bobbers, the vag \- 
boads of dtobanded armies in'!. -ted the roads 
rerdciing imvclhng dangerous in the o»'lrenie 
" Be patient, * £ dd Xai>o1con " Giro in-' n montli 
or two. I miKl fir»t corqticr peace abnnd, I 
will liicn do speedy and complcto justice ujion 
tbc*o highway men.’ 

X very important rannJ connecting Belgium 
with Krance, had been comiRmccd some xeatH 
before The cnpnpcrs could not agree respect- 
ing the best drcction of iLo cutting through 
the htghhad? which sep'ntcd the iidJai o<' iha 
0.«« from that of the Somme lie iisitul the 
spot in pc^om, detided the qae tion proii'oth 
and wistly, and the cAo.d was pressed to its 
coirpletion He immediately can«td two nov 
bridges to lio tl com ecros* the Scino at Pan* 
He cQnimencc<l the magoiritoat road of the Sim- 
plon, croi“*.ig the nigged Alps nth a broad 
end smooth iiighuay, wb'i.h for ages wtUrnnmn 
a durah’e montnnci't of tbe genius and cncrgi 
ofl^apolson. In gntiiaue for the In win be 
had rccined from the monks of the Gr'at St 
BcmrrJ he founded two similar c>* ibluhir.cn s 
fbi the aid of tTaxcIhrs, ono on Mount Cents, 
the other on the Simplon, and both aurihary to 
the convent on the Great Sh Bernard Con- 
cnrrentlv with these mnj' she undcrinkings, Im 
eommcncad the compilation of tbo cinl codo of 
France The ablest lawyy.TS ot Europe were 
s luimonel to Uilsentcrpri'e, and tin. whole v o'k 
was discussed «cc ion by section in the Conned 
of State, over which N ipoloon presided The 
havers were aTim<'d to find tli,at tbo First Con- 
sul i ns ns perfeeth fiinihcr with nil the dclailiof 
l»gal !i«<t pmitical s lenco o« he was n itb military 
slfuflgy 

Boatrenne mentions that, ono d ly , a letter 
was received from m emigrant, General Uurosel, 
who had tiktn rerugoin the island of JcrRcj. 
The following w an ey tract from the letter — 

“Yon cannot h'i\o forgotten, genonal, that 
wlien vour late father was obliged to take your 
brothers from the college of Autun, ho was un- 
provided with money, and aslcd of mo nx 
Imndrcd end trcnty-live francs which I lent 
mm with pleasure. After his return he had not 
ao opportunity of paying me, and when I left 
Ayoocio your mother oflered to dispose of some 
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plate in onlor to pay the debL To this I objecStd 
and told her that I would wait until she could 
pny me at her convenience Provions a tlio 
Be volution, I behove that it was not in he powei 
j to fiilhl her ivj-h of discharging the debt 1 am 
I lorry to be obliged to trouble yon about tuch s 
I trifle, bnt such is my* unfortunate situation that 
men this tnllo is of eotno importance to me At 
the nee of oi/hty-sis, general, after having 
Rcntd nil cotnitry for sixti vears, I am com- 
i I Jkd to take kI ‘gc hero, and to subsist upon a 
soarty nlloi nice granted bi thoEngli-h goicrn- 
; nicnt to h rtnch emigrants I say eniffranls, for 
I am obliged to be ono against my will " 

Upon hearing this htter read, Nipolton im- 
' inMiiitely n.iil warmly said, " Bournenne, this is 
sacred Bo not lose a moment. Send the old 
man ten times the sum M'nte to General 
Puro-ol that he shall be Immediately erased 
iMTi tbe list of emigrants \I hat roiscbitf tliowi 
: brigands of the romcntion baic done I can 
neicr repair it all " Napoleon uttered tbtsa 
Words with a degree of emotion which be had 
I rarxly iHsfore ci meed. In the oi caing ho inquirod 
with much mtercsl of Bonmenne if he had cxe- 
; cused his orders 

Many att'aiipts were made at this time to 
afsasunatc the Fir«t Consul Tliongh France, 
with unparalleled unanimity, surrounded him 
with adnnrauon, grafitnde, and homage, there 
were violent men :n the two o.xtremcs of society , 
among the Jacobins and the mexorablo Roy ahsf s, 
who n^rded him is m ihur way Napoleons 
i escape from tbo explosion of tbo internal ronebino, 
gotnp by the Boi absts, was dmost miraculous 
I On the Cl cn ng of tbo 2 1 th of December, IfiQO, 

Nepo’con as going to tbo Opem to ficar Haydn i 
Omforoof tlic Creation, whitb was to bo’ per- 
formed f.ir the first luno Intensely occupied by 
business be wa* reluctant to go, but, to gratify 
Joscpl'inc, yielded to her urgent request It 
was neecfsnvy for bis carriage to pass tbrongb a 
narrow street A cart, apparently by accident 
oicrturned, obslruelcd tlic passage A barrel 
suspended beneath the cart contained as deadly 
a mirlnne as could be cons'ructed with gnn- 
pq»*dcr Olid nil the mis-siJes of death. Tho 
contliman succeeded m foreiiig his way by tho 
cart. He had barely passed w hen an explosion 
toak place, which was heard all over Pari-, and 
which seemed to shake tho city to its foundo 
tions Eight persons were instantly killed, and 
more than sixty were wounded, of whom about 
twenty «ub«cquotitl\* died Tbo houses for a 
lo.ig distanco on each side o^ tbe street wero 
feiirtully shattered, and nianv of them were 
nc.arly blown to pieces Tho carriaga rocked as 
upon the billows of the sea, and tLo wandows 
were shattered to frngmente 

Kapoleon had been m too many scenes of 
terror to be alarmed by any noiso of destruction 
which gunpowder could produce. “ Ha <” said 
he, with perfect composure, "wo luro blown np ' 
Ono of Ilia companions m the carringo, grootly 
iterrihed, thmst lus head througl tho dcmohslied 
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window, and called londly to ihe driver to -stop 
“No, no 1" said Napoleon, *' dnve on ” 

When the First Consul entered the Opera- 
house, ho appeared perfectly cidm and unmoved 
The greatest consternation, however, prevailed 
m all parts of the house, for the explosion had 
been heard, and fearful apprehensions were felt 
for the safe^ of the idohzed Napoleon As soon 
as he appeared, thunders of applause, which 
shook &e very walls of the thea^, gave olTcct- 
ing testimony of the attachment of the people 
to his person In a few moments, Josephine, 
who had come m her private carnage, entered 
the box Napoleon turned to her with perfect 
tranquilhty and said, “ The rascals tried to blow 
me up Where is tlie book of the Oratorio ?” 

Napoleon soon left the Opera and returned to 
the Tmlenes He found a vast crowd assembled 
there, attracted by affection for his person and 
anxiety for his safety -The atrocity of this 
attempt excited universal horror, and only m- 
creased the already almost boundless populanty 
of the First ConsoL Deputations and addresses 
were immediatedy poured m upon him from 
Pans and from au the departments of France, 
congratulating him upon his escape It was at 
Srst thought that this conspiracy was the work 
of the Jacobins There were m Paris more 
than a hundred of the leaders of this execrable 
party, who had obtained a songnmary notoriety 
dnnng the Reign of Terror. They were active 
members of a Jaoobm Club, a violent and vulgar 
gathenng, contmnally plotting the overthrow of 
uie government and the nssnssioation of the 
First Consul They were thoroughly detested 
by the people, and the community was glad to 
avail Itself of any plausible pretext for bamsliing 
them from France Without sufficient evidence 
that they were actually guilty of this particular 
outrage, m the strong excitement and mdig- 
uation of the moment a decree was passed by 
the legislatne bodies sendmg one hundred and 
sixty of those hioodstamod culprits mto exile 
The wish was earnestly expressed that Napo-" 
leon would promptly punish them by his own 
dictatorial power Napoleon had, m fact, ac- 
quired such unbounded popularity, and the na- 
tion was so thoroughly impressed with a sense of 
Ins justice and his wisdom, that whatever he 
said was done He, however, insisted that the 
business should he conducted by the constitated 
tribunals and under thercgulnT forms of law 
“Tho responsibility of tins measure," said 
Napoleon, “ must rest with tho legislative body 
Tbn consuls are Irresponsible, but the ministers 
arc not Any one of them tilio should sign an 
nibitraiy decree might boreaflor ho called to 
account Not a single mdmdnnl must be com- 
promised . The consuls themselves know not 
what may happen As for me, while I live, I 
am not afraid that any one Till daro to call mo 
to acconnt for my actions But I mav be killed, 
and then I cannot answer for tho safety of my 
two colleagues It would be your turn to go 
vem," said he, smiling and turning to Camba 
abres, ‘‘ onS }/im art noi ct velU * ftwi in Uit 


stirrtqis ^ It will be better to have a law For tbs 
present as well as for the fhtnre " 

' It was finally, after much dehberation, decided 
that the Gounoil of State shonl i draw up a de 
claration of the reasons 'for th act, the First 
Consul was to sign the decree, and the Senate 
was to declare whether it was or was not con- 
stitutional Thus cautiously did Napoleon pro- 
ceed under cupumstauces so exciting _ Tho law, 
however, was uajust and tyrannical 'Gmlty os 
these men were of otlier crimes, by which Uiey 
had forfeited all sympathy, it subsequently ap- 
peared that they were not giulty of this enme 
Napoleon was evidently embarrassed by thu 
uncertainty of their guilt, and yrns not wilhng 
fhat they should be denounced us contrivers of 
the infernal machine ‘‘Wc believe, " said he, 
“that they are gmity, hut we do not ,hiou> it. 
They mnst be transported for the enmes which 
ibet/ hate commtted, the massacres and the con- 
spuracies tdready proved agamst them ’’ The 
decree was passed. But Napoleon, strong m 
popularity, became so convmced of tho power- 
iessness and insignificance of these Jacobins, 
that the decree was never enforced against them 
They remamed in France, but they were con- 
scious that the eye of the pohee w os upon them. ^ 

“It is not my own person,” said Napoleon, 
“that I seek to arengo My fortune which 
has so often preserved me on the field of battle, 
will continue to preserve me I think not of 
myself I think oj social order, which it is my 
mission to re estahhsb, and of the national 
bononr, which it is my duty to pnrgo Crbm an 
abominable stain ” 

To the innumerable addresses of congratula- 
tion and attachment which this occurrence 
ehcitcd, Napoleon replied ' ' 1 have been touched 
by tbo proofs of affection which the people 
of Pans have shown mo on this occasion. I de 
servo them, for tbo only aim of my thoughts 
aud of my actions is to augment the prospenty 
and the glory of Franco While those banditti 
confined themselves to direct attneks upon me', I 
could leave to the laws the task of punishing 
them , but since they have endangered the po- 
pulation of tbe capital by a crime unexampled 
in history, the punishment must he equally 
speedy and terrible ” 

It was soon proved, much to tho surprise of 
Napoleon, that the atrocious act was perpetrated 
by tho partisans of the Bourbons Many of the 
most prominent of the Loyalists wore imphcntcd 
in this horrible conspiracy Napoleon felt tlmt 
ha deserved their gratitude He had interposed 
to save them from the fnty of the Jao&uis. 
Against the remonstrances of his friends, he had 
passed a decree which had restored one hundred 
and fifty thousand of these wandering emigrand 
to Franco Ho had done everything in his 
power to enable them to regam their confiscated' 
estates He had been in all respects their fnend 
and benefactor, and be would not believe, until 
the proof was indisputable, that they could thiiS 
requite him Tho wilj Fouolid, howeier, dragged 
the whole matter mto light Tho promw^ 
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corspirators jpero arresteS and shot. Thefol 
towing ktte*, wntten by Josephine to the 
Mimstcr of Police, slnkingly illnsttatM the be- 
nevolence of her heart, and exhibits in a very 
hononrable light the character of Kapoleon — 

' “ ^Yhllo I yet tremble at the fnghtfnl event 
which' has just occurred, I am distressed tlirongh 
fear of the pnnishtnent to be inflicted on 
giiilfy, who belong, it is said, to families with 
whom I once lived m habits of intercourse I 
ehall be solicited by 'mothers, sisters, and dis 
consohte wiies, and my heart will be broken 
through my mabihty to oblam all the mercy for 
winch I would plead. I know that the ple- 
monoyof the First Gonsnl is great— his attach- 
romt to mo extreme The chief of the govern- 
ment has not been alone exposed , and it is that 
which will render him severe, inflexible I con- 
jure yon, tlierefore, to _do all m your power to 
preicntm^uinos being pushed too for Do not 
detect all those persons who have been accom- 
plices in tins odious transaction Let not Franco, 
" so long overwhelmed in consternation bj* public 
executions, groan anew beneath snch mflictions 
,\V]ien the nngU'adcrs of this nefunous attempt 
sholf have been secured, lot seventy give placp 
to pity for infenor agents, seduced, as tho} may 
have been, by dangerous falsehoods or exag- 
gerated opinions As a woman, a wife, and a 
mother, I mnst feel the hcartrcndings of those 
who will apply to me Act, Citizen Idinister, in 
, sncli a way that the number of those may bo 
lessened.” 

It seems almost miraculous that Napoleon; 
■ shonld hai e escaped the innumerable conspiracies 
which at this time were formed against him 
The pm tisans of the Bourbons thought that if 
Napoleon could he rcmoied, the Bourbons might 
regain their throne It was his resistless genius 
-alons which enabled France to triumph oior 
combined Europe H is death would leave France 
witliont a leader The armies of the Allies could 
then, with bloody strides, march to Fans, and 
place the hated Bourbons on the throne Franco 
knew this, and adored its preset ver Monar- 
chical Lurope knew this, and hence all the 
energies of its combined kings •wore centered 
upon Napoleon More than tbirti of these con 
piracies were detected by the police 
, London was the hot-house whore they wore 
engendered. Air-guns were aimed at Napoleon 
Assassins dogged him with their poniards A 
bomb-shell was invented, weighing about fifteen 
pounds, which was to bo thrown in at his car- 
nage window, and which, exploding by its own 
concnssion, would hurl death on every side 
The "onspirators were reckless of the lives of 
others, ]f thby could onlj destroy the life of Na- 
poleon The agents of theanfernal mnohma had 
Uie barbarity to get a youug girl, fifteen years 
of age, to hold the horso who drew the macliino 
- This was to disnnn suspicion The poor child 
was b’own into such fragments that no part of 
hei oody, excepting her feet, could afterwards be 
' found. At last Najiolcon became aroused, nud 


declared that he would teach " these Bourbons 
that he was not a man to be shot at like a dog " 

One day, at St Helena, as he wa" putting on 
his flannel waistcoat, he observed Los Casas 
looking at him very steadfastly 

“ Well 1 what is ffour Excellency tlntiking of?” 
said Napoleon, with a smile 

“Sire,” Las Casas replied, "in a pamphlet 
which I lately read, 1 found it stated that i onr 
majesty was shielded by a coat-of-mail for the 
security of your person I was thinking that I 
could bear positive evidence that, at St Helena 
fit least, all precnntions for personal safety have 
been laid aside ” 

•‘This,” said Napoleon, “is one of the thou- 
sand obsnrditica which have been published 
respecting me But the story yOn have just 
mentioned is the more ridiculous, since every 
individual about me well knows how careless 1 
am with regard u self-preservation Accus 
tomed from the age of eighteen to bo exposed to 
the cannon hall, and knowing tho inutility o‘ 
precautions, I abandoned mjself to my fate 
IWien I came to tho head- of affairs, I mig'tf 
still have 'fancied myself sarroimded by tht 
dangers of the field of battle, and I might have 
regarded the" conspiracies winch uere formed 
against me as so many bomb-shells But I fol- 
lowed my old course I trusted to my lucky 
star, and left; all precautions to the pohcc 1 
was, perhaps, Ihe dhly sovereign in Europe uho 
dispensed with a body-guard Every one could 
freely approach mo without having, as it were, 
to pass through military barracks 

" Rlana Louisa was much astonished to see 
me so poorlj guarded, and she often remarknrf 
that her father was surrounded by bajonots 
For my part, I had no better defence at tho 
Tnilcnes than I have here I do not oven luiow 
whore to find my sword,"” said ho, looking 
round tho room, “do you see it? I have, to 
be sure, incurred great dangers Upwards o^ 
tliirly plots were formed against me These 
have been proved by authentic testimony, with- 
out mentioning many which never came to hght 
Some sovereigns invent conspiracies against 
tlicmsclves , for my port, I made it a rule care- 
fully to conceal them whenever I could The 
crisis most sonous to me was during the interval 
from the battle of Marongo to tbe attempt of 
Georgo Cadoudol and the affair of the Duke 
d’Enghien ” 

Napoleon now, with his accustomed vigour, 
took hold of tho robbers, and made sliort work 
with them The insurgent armies of La "Venddo, 
numbenng more than one hundred thousand 
men, and med with adventurers and desperadoes 
of everv kind, wore disbanded when theit oliiefr 
yielded homage to Napoleon Many of these 
men, accustomed to banditti warfare, took to the 
highways Tho roads were so infested by them 
that travollmg became exceedingly perilous, and 
it was necessary that every stage coach wluch 
left Fans should bo accompanied by a guard of 
anned soldiers To remedy a state of sociefv 
thus cmivulsod to its v“ry nentre, specud tru 
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IranaTs Yrere organized, consisting of eight judges 
They nrere to take cognizance of all such crimes 
as conspiracies, robberies, and acts of violence of 
any kmd ' . _ 

- rhe armed bands of Napoleon 'swept over 
France like a wLirInmd The robbers were 
seized, tned, and shot without delay Order 
was at once restored The people thought not 
of the dangerous potter they were placing in the 
haiids of the First Consul , they asked only for 
a commander who was able and wilhng to quell 
the tumult of the times Such a commander 
they found in Napoleon They were more than 
willing to confer upon him all the power he 
could desire “ Yon know what is best-for us,’’ 
said the people to Napoleon ‘‘Direct us what 
to do, and we will do it” It was thus that 
absolute power came voluntarily mto his hands 
tJnder the circumstances, it was so natural that 
It can excite no surprise He was called First 
Consul , but he already swayed a sceptre more 
mighty than that of the Csesars 

Hut sixteen months had now elapsed since 
Napoleon landed at FriJjas In that time he had 
attained the throne of France He had caused 
order and prosperity to emerge from the chaos of : 
revolntion By his magnanimity lie had<dis 
armed Rnssia, by his armies had hnmblcd 
Austria, and had compelled Continental Europe 
to accept an honourable peace He mented the 
gratitude of his conntiymcn, and he received it 
in overflowing measure Through all those inci- 
dents, so eventful and so full of dilTicultr, >t ts 
not cosy to point to _a single net of Napoleon 
winch indicates a mahcious or an ungenerous 
spint 

“Ifenr nothing,” said Napoleon at St Helena, 
“ for my renown Postenty will do me justice 
It will compare the good which I have dono with 
tho faults which I lu\e co_imittcd If I had 
succeeded, F should liaic died with the reputa- 
tion of being tho greatest man who ever existed 
_^From being nothing, I became, by my own 
~ exertions, the most powerful monarch of tho 
universe, without committing any enmo My 
ambition was great, but it rested on -the ojnnion 
of tho mosses I have always thought that 
sovereignty resides in the people Tho empire, 
ns I had orgamzod it, was hut a great repubhe. 
Called to the throne hr the voice of the people-, 
my maxim has always been, a career open to 
talent toifhotil distinction of lath. It is for this 
81 stem of equality that the European oligarchy 
d(. tests me And vet, m England, talcut and 
great services raise a man to tho.highcst rank. 
England should have understoo'd me ’’ 

"" ‘‘^Tho French Revolution," said Napoleon, 
■‘"“was n general movement of the mass of the 
nation against the' privileged classes The 
nobles were exempt from' tho hardens of the 
State, fuid yet cxdusively ocenpied all tho posts 
of honour and Emolument. Tho Revolution de- 
stroy od these cxclnsi VO pnvilegcs, and established 
Tquality of rights All tho niemics to wealth 
nud greatness were cqnnlly open to every ciiizeti, 
according to his talents The Irt-nch nation 


estahhshed the imperial throne, nnd'plimet. ri$ 
upon It. The throne of France was granted he- . 
fore to Hugh Capet, by a few ''bishops and , 
nobles The imperial throne-was given to ms 
by tho desire of the people." ' - 

Joseph Bonaparte wes oT very essential scwioe 
to Napoleon in the dip omatic intercourse of tho, 
times Lnciefa also was employed in various' 
wavs, and the whole family were taken , under 
tho protection of thoFirst ConsuL - At St. Helena, 
Napoleon uttered the following grapluc and 
trnthful cnlogiura upon Ills brothers and sisters ~ ^ 
“ What iamily, in siipilar circumstaiiees, would 
have acted better? Every one ifi not qualified 
to be a statesman That requires a comhmation - 
of powers which does not often fall' to the lot 
of any one In this respect all my brothers 
were singularly situated, they possessed at vnee 
too much and too little talent. They felt them 
solves too strong to 'resign themselves blindly tt - 
a gnidmg counsellor, ana yet too weak to be left 
entirely to themselves' But take them all in 
all, I have certainly good reason to, be proud of 
roy family. Joseph would have been an honour 
to society in any country, and Lucien would 
have been on honour to any assembly Jerome, 
as be ndvanoed m Tifo, would have'developed 
every qaalification icquisito' m a -sovereign 
Loins would have been distinguished 'in any 
rank or condition of hfe My sister Eliza was 
endoned with mascnline power of mind, she 
must have proved herself a philosopher m her 
adverse fortune Caroline possessed great talents 
and capacity Pauline, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful womon of her ago, has been, and will con- 
tinue to the end of her life, tho most amiaNe 
creature in the world As to. my mother, she 
deserves all kinds of veneration How seldom u 
so numerous a family entitled to so much praise 
Add to this that, setting asido the ]nrnng of 
political opinions, wo sincerely loved each other _ 
For my part, I never ceased to cliensh fraternal “ 
affection for them all and I am convinced that 
^n tlicir hearts they felt the same sentiments to- 
wards mo, and that, in cose of need, they would'' 
hav e given me every jn-oof of it " 

Tho'proud old uobihty, whom Napoleon had 
restored to France, and upon many of whom I'e 
had conferred thoir conhscatod estates, mam 
Tested no gratitude towards their benernctor 
They were sighing for tho rc-onthroneihent of 
the Bourbons, and for the return of the good old 
times, when all the offices of emolument and 
hononr were resorved for them and thoir cinldrou, 
and the people wore but their hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water In the morning, as ' 
beggars, they would mowd tbo audience-clinmbpr ' 
of the First Consul with tbeir petitions In tiio 
evening they disdained to honour his levees with 
tho’r presence They spoke contemptuously of 
Josephine, of her kindness, and her desire to 
concih ite all parties They condemned every - 
thmg that Napoleon did Ho, howev or, paid no 
heed to thoir murmunngs He would not coh- 
descond even to punish them by neglect. In ' 
that most lofty pride which mduced him to say 
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that, in Us adn&uBtrntion, hemfkei io xmitate ynnr acquaintances of fhe ancient no'blLC^ 1 
iJte elen'etu^ qfGad, he endeavonrod to consult do not like them They are my enemies, and 
for the interests of all, both the evil and tlio tm- prove it by defaming me ** 
thankful His fame iras to consist, hot in re- This vras but the moming tinlight of that im- 
renging hirosidf upon his enemies, but maggean- perlal splendour winch afterwards dazzled the 
dizing France . most powerful potentates if Europe Hortense, 

Atthis'time Napoleon's establishment at the who subsequently bccane the wife of Louis 
Tmlencs rather resembled Ibat of a verj noh Bonaparte, and the mother of Louis Napoleon, 
gentleman than the court of a monarch. Junot, who, at the moment of this present writing, is 
one of his mdes de-camp, was mamed to Made- the powerful Emperor of the French, was Uion 
''moisella Pennon, the young lad^ whoso name seventeen years of age “She was," says 
will bo remembered in connexion with the ance- hfadomo Junot, “ fresh as a rose Though hei 
dote of '* Puss m Boots ” Her motlier'wns one fair complexion was not reheved by much colour, 
of the most hauglity of the ancient nobiht}, who slio had enough to produce that freshness and 
aOecled to look upon Napoleon with contempt, bloom which washer chief beauty. A profusion 
ns not of royal blood. JTho erenmg after her of hgbt hair played in silken locks around her 
momage, Madome Junot was to bo presented to soft and penetrating blue eyes Tbo dehente, 
Jo«cp^e After the Opera she drove to the roundness of her figure, slender as a palm-tree ’ 
Tmlenes - It' was n*ar olo\en o'clock. As was set off by the ohgant cnrrngo of her head. 
Joscphmc.h'id appomted tlio hour, she was ex- But that which formed the chief attraction ol 
pcctcd. Eugene, hearing the wheels of the Hortense was the grace and suavity of hei 
carnage, descended to the court-yard, presented manners, which united the Creole nonchalance 
his arm to Madame Jnnot, and they entered the with the vivacity of Franco She was gay, 
'laigo saloon together. It was a magnificent gentle, and amiable She had wit, which, with- 
apartmen^ magnihcently furnished Two chan- out the smallest ill-temper, hod jnst mahee 
dehcTs, surrounded with gauze to soften the cnongh to he amnsmg A polished and well- 
^are, shed a subdued and grateful light over conducted education had improved her natural 
Sioroom, Jo=ephmQ was seated before n tapestry- talents SUo drew excellently, sang barmomously, 
fnime,' working upon embroidery Near her sat and performed admirably m comedy In 1800 
Hortense, sylph like in figure, and surpassingly she was a dinrming }Oung girl She afterwards 
gentle and graceful m her manners 'Napoleon became one of the most amiable princesses m 
was standing near Josephine, with his hands Europe 1 have seen many, both m their own 
clasped hchmd bun, engn^d m conversation courts and in Poris, but I have never known one 
with his wile and her lovely daughter. Upon who had any. pretensions to equal talents She 
the entrance of Madame Junot, Josephme itn- was beloved by every one Her brother loved 
mediately arose, took her two hands, and offec- her tcndcily The First Consul looked upon her 
. tionalcly kissing her, said — ns liis child " 

."I have too long boenJunot’s friend not to Napoleon has been accused of an improper 
entertain the same sentiments for his wife, par- affection for Hortense. The world has bceu 
bculariy for the one he has chosen.*’ filled with the slander ^‘Napoleon,” says Bour- 

“Oh, Josephine i” said Napoleon, “that is nenne, “ncicr cherished for her any feohng but 
rnnnmg on very fast How do jou know that a paternal tejidetness He loved her, after -his 
this httlq pickle is worth loving? IVoll, Made- mamogo with her mother, ns he would have 
moisello Loulou (yon see that 1 do not forget the loved ms own child At least for three y ears 1 
names of "n^ old friends), have vou not a word vms a witness to all their most private action^ 
forme?” Saying tiiis, bo gently took her hand and I declare I never saw anything that could 
aud drew her towards him. furnish the least ground for suspicion, nor the 

The joungTiridc was much embarrassed, and slightest trace of n culpable intimacy This 
yet she struggled to retain -her pride of birth calumny must bo classed among those which 
** General, '■ she replied smiling, “ it is not for me malice dchghts to take m the character of men 
*0 speak first” - who become celebrated, calumnies which are 

“-Vciy well pamed,’’ said Napoleon playfully , adopted lightly and without reflection Napo- 
“thc mother’s spintl And how is, Madame leonisnomorc Let Ins memory be accompanied 
Permon ? ' . ' only by thnt, be it good or bad, w hicli really took 

“‘Very ill, general For two years her health nlacc Let not this reproach he made o ^arge 
has caused ns great uneasiness “ jgnmst him by the impartial histonan I must 

“Indecdr said Napoleon, “so bad ns that? say, m conclusum, on this dedicate subject, that 
1 am sorry to^hcar jt — very sorry, bieko my bis pnncSpIcs were rigid m an extreme degree, 
regards to her. Iti3avTonghoad,aprondFpint, and that any fault of the nature dnrged neither 
but she has a genctouB heart and a noble soul entered hismmd, nor was m accordance with his 
I hope that wo shall often see yem, Madame morals or his taste ” 

Junot My intention is to draw around me a At St Helena Napoleon was one day looking 
numerous family, consisting of my generals and .over a hook contaimng an account of his amours, 
their young wives They will be friends of my He smiled as ho glanced his eje over the pages, 
wife and of Hortense, as thar husbands are my saying— 

kiends But you must not expect to meet hccO “Ido not even know the names of most of 
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the females who are mentioned here This is 
all very foolisli Everybody lai'ffs that I had 
no Ume for nidi dissipation ’’ 


CHAPTER XXn 

PEACi wmr ENGIASl) 

Treity srifli the ITaitcd States— Qcctlon of Pope — The 
Qnecn of Xnples— Coronation of tlie Kloft and Qncen 
of Ltruna— Madame de Montesson — ItlRht otsearcli — 
Hu-olsni of Kelson— Death of the Emperor Panl— 
Succours for Eaypt — Condition of England— Determi- 
nation of Kapoleon— Uneasiness In England— The 
sailor’s niistahe— Comnrollis— Tenns of peace— Kapo- 
I Icon’s aitaclnnent to Fox 

Ir nas the first great objeet of Napoleon, 
immediately npon his accession to power, to 
reconcile Prance witli Europe, and to make peace 
with all the world Prance was weary or war 
Slic needed repose to recover from the turmoil of 
revolution Napoleon, conscious of tbo necessi- 
ties of France, was consecratmg all his energies 
for the promotion of peace. The Directory, by 
oppressive acts, had excited the indignation of 
the United States Napoleon, by a course of 
conciliation, immediately removed that hostility, 
and, but a short tune before the treaty of Lnno- 
ville, ratified a treaty of amity between France 
and the United States The signature of this 
treaty was celebrated with great reioioings at 
the beautiful country sent which Joseph, nho, in 
consequence of his mamnge, was richer than his 
brother, had purchased at Morfontaine Napo- 
leon, accompanied byji bnlhant party, met tho 
American commissioners there The most elegant 
decorations within the mansion and in tho gar- 
dens represented France and America joined in 
fneiidly nmou 

Napoleon presented tho following toast “Tlie 
memory of tho French and the Americans who 
died on the field of battle for the mdcpendenco 
of-tlie New "^Vorld " 

LeSmn, the Second Consul, proposed, “The 
union of America with the Northern Powers, to 
enforce respect for the libei'ty of the sens ’’ 
Cambactres gave for tho third toast, "The 
successor of ‘Washington ” Thus did Napoleon 
endeavour to seettre tbo friondship of tbo Unitod 
States 

About tbis time Pope Pins 'VI died, and tbe 
Cardinals met to choose Ins successor The re- 
spect with which Napoleon had treated the Pope, 
and his Ivindncss to tbo emigrant pnests dnnng 
the first Italian campaign, presented so strong a 
contrast with tbe violence enjoined by tbe Direc- 
tory, as to produce a profound impression upon 
tbo minds of tbo Pope and cardinals 
Tho Bishop of Imola was umvorsaDy esteemed 
for his extensive learning, his gentle iirtucs, and 
JiisTitm probity. UpoA the occasion of the union 
of his diocese uitli the Cisalpine Republic, he 
preached a very cclehralcd sermon, in vlucli ho 
'spoke of the conduct of the French in tcrmii 
highly gcaUfy ing to tho young conqueror Thu 
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power of Napoleon was now m the ascendant 
It was deemed important to occciliate hu 
favour “ - 

“It 18 from France, said Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
“that persecutions have come npon ns for tlis 
lost ten years It is from France, perhaps, tW 
we shall derive aid and consolation for tbo future 
A very extnorduiary young man, one veiy dif- 
ficnit as yet to' judge, holds dommion there at 
the present day His influence will soon be 
paramount in Italy Remember that he pro ' 
tected tbe pnests in 1707 He has recently con 

forred funeral honours npon Pius "VI'' These 
were words of deep foresight They were appre- - 
mated by tbe sagamons cardinals To conidiate 
tbe favour of Napoleon, tho Bishop of Imola was 
elected to the pontifical chair as Pope Pius YIL' 
Naples bad been most perfidious m Its hostilify 
to IVanoo The Queen of Naples was a proud 
daughter of Mana Theresa, and sister of tbe 
Emperor of Anstna and of the unfortunato Mane 
Antomette She snrel v must not be too severely 
condemned for execrating a revelation winch bad 
consigned her sister to the dungeon and to tbe 
gmllotme Naples, depnved of'Anstnan aid, was 
powerless She trembled under apprehension oi 
tbo vengeance of Napoleon The King of Austria 
could no longer render his sister any assistance. 
She adopted tbe decisive and romantic expedient 
of proceeding m person, notwithstanding, tho 
rigour of the approaching winter, to St Peters- 
burg, to implore the intercession of the Emperor 
Pam The eccentric monarcli, flattered by the 
supplication of tho beautiful queen, uamedfately 
espoused her cause, and despatched a messenger 
to Napoleon, soliciting him, as a personal favour, 
to dciJ gently with Naples 
The occurrence was, of course, a tniunph and 
a gratification to Napoleon Most promptly and 
courteously he responded to the appeal It was 
mdeed, his constant study at this time to aimst - 
the further progress Of &e Revolution, to esta- 
blish the interests of France upon a basis of order 
and law, and to concihato the snrronndingmonar- 
ohles by proving to them that he had no disposi- 
tion to revolutionize their realms. A word froih 
him would have driven the King and tho Queen 
of Naples mto exile, and would have converted 
tlieir kingdom into a repubhc But Napoleon 
refused to utter that word, and snstamed the 
King of Naples npon his throne 
The Dnkc of Parma, brother of the King of 
Spam, had, through tho intercession of Napoicon, 
obtained the exchange of his dndiy for the bean- 
hful province of Tnscany Tho First Consul iind 
also erected Tnscany into^the kingdom of Etrunn, 
containing about one million of uiliabitants The 
old duke, a bigoted prince immical to all reftirm, 
had mnrnod his son, a feeble, fnvolcns young 
man, to the daughter of Lis brother, tbe King m 
Spam Tho kingdom of Etruria was intended 
for this youthful pair Napoleon, as yet but 
thirty years of age, thns found himsdf forming 
kingdoms and creating kings The young conplo 
were in haste to ascend the throne They could 
not, however, do this tmtU the Duke of Farms 
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ttimild die or abdicate The unaccommodating 
old dt^c refused to do either, 

Napoleon, desirous of producing a moral im- ' 
presBion in Paris, 'vras ansions to crown them. 
He therefore (diowad the old dnho to^ retain 
Parma until his death, that his son might bo 
placed upon the throne of Etiuna Ho wished 
to exhibit tlio spectacle, in tlio regicide metro- 
pohs of Franco, of a Icing created and enthroned 
by ^once Ihns he hoped to dimmish the an- 
tipathy to kings, and to prepare the waj fbr that 
restoration of the monarchical power which ho 
contemplated He would also thus couaihnte 
monarcbicnl Europe, by proving that ho had no 
d<.sign of overthrouing every lungly throne It 
was, indeed, adroitly done He required, there- 
fore, the youthful princes to come to Pans to 
.accept the crown from his hands, as in ancient 
Rome vassal monnrehs rcccncd the sceptre from 
the Cffisois Tho young candidates for monarchy 
left Madnd and repaired to tho Tuilcnos, to he 
placed upon the throne by tho First Consul 
Tliw measure had two aspects, each exceedingly 
striking It froivncd upon the hostility of tlie 
people to royalty, and it silenced the clamonr 
against Franco ns seeking to spread democracy 
over tho rmns of all thrones. It also proudly 
said, in tones which must have been excessively 
annoying to the haughty legitimists of Europe, 
'“You Vings must bo childlike and hnmble Y on 
see that I can create such beings as yon are ” 
Napoleon, consclona that his gloiy elevated 
biro far above the ancient dyunsty u hose station 
he occupied, u as happy to rccono the young 
pmicos nth pomp and splendour The versatile 
Varisians, over delighted uuh novelty, forgot the 
iselve years of bloody revolutions uhicli had 
overturned so many thrones, and, recognising in 
this strange spectacle the fruits of ihcir victories 
and the triumph of their cause, shouted most 
entliusiastically, ” Long live the King >” The 
Rovahsts, on the other hand, clitignncd and 
sullen, answered passion itcly, ’‘Down aith 
lungs I” Slrango reve'rse! yet how natural! 
Each party must have been surpnacd and be- 
wildered at Its own novel portion 
In settling tho ctiquetto of this visit, it a as 
decided that the young princes should call first 
upon Napoleon, and that he should return their 
call the nest day The First Consul, at the 
Jicad of his brilliant military staff, rocoiVed the 
young monarch with parental tenderness and 
with the most delicate attentions, yet vviUi the 
amversallv recognised supeironties of power and 
glory The princes were cntertaiiiM nt the 
magnificent chatc.an of Talley r,and, at Neuilly', 
with brilliant festivals and illuminations Fora 
month tho capital presented a scene of gorgeous 
/ttes Napoleon, too cntiroly engrossed with tho 
cares of empire to dovolo much time to these 
amusements, assigned the entertamment of his 
guests to his niimstors. Nevertheless, he en- 
deavoured- to give sosio advice to the young 
oouplc about to reign over Etruria IIo was 
much struck With the weakness of tho Prince, 
who cherished no sense of responsibility, and w as 


enurolv devoted to trivial pleasures Ho was 
exceo^ngly mterested in the roysteries nf cotil- 
lons, of leap-frog, and of hide ond-go-seek, and 
was ever thus tnmng with the cout'ac^ 

Napoleon saw that ho ‘was porfetfiy' incapable 
of governing, and said to one of ' his mimsters, 
“Yon perceive that they are prmccs descended 
from an oncient lino How can the reins of 
government be lutrnstod to sneh hands ? Bat it 
was well to show to Franco this specimen of the 
Bourbons She can judge if these ancient dynas- 
ties are equal to tho difficulties of an age like 
ours” As the young king left Paris for liis 
dominions, Napoleon remarked to a friend, 
“ Rome need not be uneasy There is no danger 
of /ns crossing the Rubicon " Napoleon sent one 
of his goner^ls to Etnina with the royal pair, 
ostensibly ns the mmister of France, hut in 
reality as tlio viceroy of tho First Consid The 
feeble monarch desired only the rank and splen- 
dour of a king, and was glad to ho released fiom 
the cares of empire OF all tho proud acts per- 
formed by Napoleon during his extraordinary 
career, this creation of the Etrunan king, when 
viewed in all its aspects, was, perhaps, the 
proudest 

Madame do Montos«on had become the gmlty 
panimour of tho Duke of Orleans, grandfather of 
Loms Philippe She was not at all ashamed of 
this relation, which was sanctioned by tho licen- 
tiousness of the times Proud even of tins alh- 
nneo with a prince of tho blood, sho fancied that 
it was her privilege, ns tho only relative of llio 
royal lino then m Pans, to pay to tho King and 
Queen of Etniria such honours ns they might be 
gratified in receiving fro n tho remains of the old 
court society. She tlicrofore made a brilliant 
party, mviting all the returned emigrants of ilhis- 
tnous birth She oven had tho boldness to in- 
vite the family of the First Consul and tho dis- 
tinguished persons of Ins suite The invitation 
was concealed from Napoleon, ns his determi- 
nation to frown upon all immorality was wol’ 
known. The next morning Napoleon heard of 
the occurrence, and severely repnmanded those 
of his suite who had attended tho party, dwelling 
with great warmth upon tlio impropnety of conn- 
tciiancing vace m high places Savory, who at 
tended the party and shared in tho reprimand, 
says that Madame do Moiitcsson would have been 
severely punished had it not been for the inter- 
vention of Josephine, who was ever ready to 
pkad for mercy' 

Napoleon, having made pence with Continental 
Europe, now turned his attention earnestly to 
England, that ho might compel that unrelenting 
antagonist to lay dojvn her arms “Franco,” 
said be, “will not reap all the blessings of a 
pacification until she shall have a pence with 
England But a sort of delirium hns seized oa 
that governmout, which now holds nothing 
sacred Its conduct is uqjust, not only towards 
the French people, but towards nil the other 
powers of the Contment, and when gov<*ni- 
monts ore not just, their authority is sliort-lired 
AR the Continent^ Powers must force England 
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to fall bacl: into tihe track of moderation, of 
equity, and of reason ” 

Notwithstanding this state of hostilities, it is 
pleasant to witness the interchange.of the conr- : 
tesy of letters Early in JanuarV of 1801, Napo 
Icon sent some very valnablc works,’ magmfi- i 
ccntly bound, as a present to the Rojal Society j 
of London A comphmentary letter accompa - 1 
nicd the present, signed Bovapauxb, President 
of the Ndtiondl InsMufe, and First Consul of France ! 
As a sigmiicant intimation of his principles, there 
was on the letter a finely c'cecuted vignette, re 
presenting'Libertj sailing on the ocean in an 
open sheik with the following motto — 

“ MBEUTT OF THE 8EA8 " 

England claimed the right of visiting and 
searching merchant ships,. to whatever nation 
belonging, whatever the cargoes, wherc\or th'e 
destination For any resist nnee of this nght, 
she enforced the penalty of the confiscation of 
both ship and cargo She asserted that nothing 
was necessaiy to eonititnto a blockade but to 
announce the fact, and to station a vessel to 
cruise before a blockaded port Thus all the 
nations of the world were forbidden by England 
to approach a port of France The English 
government contended that these principles were 
in accordance with the established regulations of 
mantime law The neutral powers, on the other 
hand, afilrmed that' these demands were a usur- 
pation on the part of England, founded on power, 
nnsanctioncd by the usages of nations or by tho 
principles of maritime jurisprudence "Free 
ships," said they, " mnlce freo goods The flag 
co^ors tho merchandise A port is to he con- 
sidered JhlocKadcd only when sncli a force is 
stationed at its mouth as rcndoi's it dangerous to 
enter ” ^ 

Under these circumstances, it was not very 
diificnlt for Napoleon to turn the arms of the 
united world against his most poweifnl foe 
England had allied all the powers of tho world 
against Franco , now Napoleon combined tliom all 
in friendly alliance with him, and directed their 
energies against his niiyiclding and unlnbmi 
dated assailant Englondwasmistrcssofthoseas 
Upon that clement she was more powerful than j 
nil Europe united It was one great object of the 
Bntish ministry to prevent any European Power 
from becoming tho mantime nvnl of England 
Napoleon, as he cost his eje over his magnificent 
empire of fortj millions of inhabitants, and siir 
vejed his uivinciblo armies, was cxcessivdy an- 
nojed that the fifteen rhilhons of people crowded 
into the little island of England should have un- 
disputed dominion oyer tho whole wide world of 
waters - ' ' - 

The English bare ever been rccpcotcd above 
all other nations for wealth, power, conrnge, in- 
' teUigcuce, and aU.etcrn virtues, bnt -thej never 
have been beloved Tho English nation Is at , 
the present moment tlio most powerfii], the most 
respected, and the most unpopular upon tho sur- 
face of tho globe Providence deals m compen- 
tatioas It IS perhaps unreasonable to expect 
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that all, the virtnes ^oiild he centre! in one 
people “■\Vhen,”-cxdeimcd Na/oleon, "will 
the French eschimge their van.cy for a little 
pride?" It may be rejoined, "IVTien will the 
English lay aside their pndo for a httle vanity— . 
that pernaps more ignoble, bat ccrtaiuly better- 
natured foible ^ - 

England, abandoned by all her allies, con- 
tmued the war, apparently because her pride re-' 
voltcd at bemg conquered into a peace And, m 
truth, England had not been vanquished at all 
Her fleets were everywhere jtiiumphant ''The . 
blows of Napoleon, which fell with such temble 
seventy upon, her nlhes,- could not reach her 
floating batteries The genius'of Napoleon over- 
shadowed the land The genius of Pitt swept 
the seas The commorco of Franco was entirely 
annihilated 'The English navy, m the utter 
destitution of nobler game, even pursued pd<7 
French fishermen, and took away their haddock 
and their cod The verdict of history will pro- 
bably prononneo that this was' at least .a less 
magnificent rapacity than to despoil regal and 
dni^ gidlcrics of the statues of Phidias and the 
cartoons of Raphael ' ' » _ 

England dedared' France to bo in a state of - 
blockade, and forbade all tlie'restof tliewcdd-- 
from having anj commercial intercourse with 
her Her mvincible fleet swept all seds Wher- 
ever an English frigate encountered 'any mer- 
chant ship, belonging to whatever nation, a sliot ' 
was fired across her bows ns n very emphatic 
command to stop If tho command was nn-. 
heeded, a broadside followed, and the peacefifl. 
merchantman became lawful pnzo If tho vessel 
stopped, a boat was lannohcd from the frigate, a 
young lieutenant ascended the 6idos,of the mer- 
chantman, demanded of tho captain the papery 
and searolicd tho ship If he found on board 
, any goods which he judged to belong to France, 
he took them away If ho conld find any goods 

which he could consider ns munitions of jirar, and 
which, m his juilgincut, tho ship was conveying 
to France, the merchantman, with nil its_ con- 
tents, was 'confiscated Young lieutenants in 
ilho navy are not proicrhinl for wasting many 
words in compliments They were ofion ovor- 
hcaring and insolent. England contended that 
these ^ laws were the established pnnciples of 
mantime law _ 

All tho nations of Europe, now at peace with 
Franco, cxccssivolj annojed.at tins nghf oj 
search, which was rigorously enforced, declared 
I it to bo an intolerable usurpation on the part of ‘ 
England Russia, Prussia, Denmaru, Sweden, 

I Holland, Franco, and Spam united m a g-cat 
j confederacy to resist these demands of the proud' 
monarch of the seas Tho genius of Napoleon 
! formed this grand coalition Paul of Russia, 

I now a most enthusiastic admirer of tho First 
Consul, entered into it with all his soul Eng- ' 
land soon found herself single handed against 
world in anns With subhme energy, the 
Bntish mimstiy collected their strength for the 
ronflict Murmurs, however, and remonstrances, ' 
loud and deep, pervaded all Engiun d The 
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Jpjiosition roused itsdf to new vigour The go- 
' ' vemment, m the prosecutiob of this war, had 
already involved the nation in a debt of nuliions 
upon miUions , But the pride of tiie English go- 
ver^ent was" aroused. What ! make peace 

- upon compulsion 1” England, was conscious of 
her maritime power, and feared not^the hostihty 
of the world, and,the world presented n wide 
field from whidi to collect remVmeration for her 
lo ses , 

She OTept the ocean triumphantly The 
, colonies of the Allies dropped into her hands 
likc" fruit from the overladen bough. Immedi- 
ately upon the formation of this confederacy, 
England issued an embargo upon every vessel 
, belonging to the nlhed powers, nnd also, orders 
'Were issued fot the immediate capture of any 
-merchant vessels belonging to' these powers, 
wherever they could be found. The ocean in- 
stantly swarmed with English privateoitmon 
Her navy was-active everywhere " There had 
been no proclamation of war issued. The nior- 
c ' ahants of Europe were entirely unsuspicious of 
any snch calamity Their ships were all ex- 
posed- By thons.ands-they aero swept mto the 
ports of England More than half of the ^ips 
belongmg to the northern pouers then at sea 
were captured - 

Russia, Denmark, and Sweden had a large 
armament jn the Baltic. A powerful Engli li 
fleet waa sent for its destruction The terrible 
energies of Nelson, so resplendent at Abonkir, 
were still more striking at Copenhagen A 
tcfnfio conflict ensued The capital of Denmark 
was filled with weeping and woe, for thousands 
. of her noble sons, the yoaug and the joyous, 
were weltering m blood 

“1 have beou,”. said Nelson, “in above a 
hundred engagements, but that of Copenhagen 
was the most terrible of- them all " 

‘ In the midst of this ternfio cannonade, Nelson 
was rapidly waling Iho quarter-deck, which 
was shppory witlT blood and covered with the 
dead, tvlio could, not be removed as fast as they 
fell A heavv shot stnick the mainmast, scatter- 
ing the splinters in eveiy direction He looked 
upon the devastation around him, and, sternly 
smiling, said, '^This is warm work, and this day 

- may be the lost to any of us in a moment, But 
mark me, I would not be jelsevrbere for thou- 
sands This was heroic, but It was not noble 
It a as the love of war, not the love of Iiuraanity. 
It was the.spint of 'an Indian cluefiom, not the 
spirit of o Chnstinn Washuigton 

The commandor-m chief of the squadron, 
seeing the appalling carnage, imng out the 
signal for discontinuing the achon Nelson was 
, 'for a moment 'deeply agitated, and then cx- 
^ claimed to a compomon, “ I have but ono eye 
I have a right to be bhnd somehmes ” Then 
putting tho glass to his bhnd eye, he sai^ I 
really don’t see the signal Beep mme for hloser 
battle still flying “ That is tho way I answer 
Bttoh signals. -Nailmine to the mastl” 

_ _ The human mind is so constitntcd that it must 
, tdmire heroism.^ That sentiment -is Implanted 


m eveiy generous breast for some good purpose 
IVelmoes, a gallant young Dane, but seve ateen 
years of age, stationed himself on a small raft, 
cairymg six gunswifli twcnly-four men directly 
under Sie bows of Nelson’s ship Tho tmpro- 
tected raft was swept by an incessant stohn o( 
ballots from the English mannes Ence-deep in 
the dead, this fearless stripling continncd to beep 
up his fire to the close of the conflict. Next ' 
day, Nelson met him at n repast at the palace 
Admiring the gallantry of lus youthful enemy,* 
he embraced him with enthusiasm, exclaiming 
to the Crown Pnnee, “ He deserves to be made 
nn admiral " “ Were I to make all my bravo 
ofiScers admirals,” rephed the prince, “ I should 
havo no captains or hentenunts in my service ” 

By this battle tho power of the confederacy 
was broken At the same time, the Emperor 
Panl was assassinated in his palace by his 
nobles, and Alexander, his son, ascended the 
throne When Napoleon heard of the death of 
Paul, it is said that he gave utterance, for the^' 
first time m his hfe, to that irrcveront expres- 
sion, “Mon Dienl” (Jiy God/) winch is eier 
upon the bps of every Frenchman He regarded 
lus death ns a great calamity to France and to 
the world The eccentricities of the Emperor 
amounted almost to madness Bnt Ins enUinsi- 
asiic admiration for Napoleon united France and ' 
Russia in a close alliance 
The nobles of Russia wero much displeased 
with tho democratic equality which Napoleon 
was sustaining m France They plotted the de- 
stmction of tho lung, luid raised Alexander to 
the throne, pledged to a difierent policy The 
young monarch immediately withdrew from the 
raatiUmc confederacy, and entered mto a treaty 
of peace with England These events, appa- 
rently so disnstrons to the interests of France, 
were, on the contrary, highly conducive to the 
termination of the war The English people, 
weary of the intcrmmnble strife, and disgusted 
with the oceans of blood which had been shed, 
more and more clamorouslr demanded peace 
And England conid now make peace withont 
the mortification of her pride 
Napoleon was extremely vigilant m sending 
sneconr to the army m Egypt. He deemed it 
essential, in order to promote the maritime great- 
ness of France, that Egypt should bo retained ns 
a colony His pride was also enlisted in proving 
to the-world that ho had not transported forty- ’ 
six thousand soldiers to Egypt m vain Vessels 
of every description, ships of war, merchantmen, 
dcspatcli-boats, soiled almost daily from the 
ports of Holland, France, Spam, Italy, and 
ovim from the coast of Barbary, laden with 
provisions, European goods, wines, munitions of 
war, and each taking a file of French news- 
papers Many of these vesseb wore captured. 
Others, however,- escaped tho vigilance of the 
crnisers, nnd gave to the colony most gratifying 
proi^ of the interest which the First Consul took 
mute welfare While Napoleon was thus daily 
endeavouring to send partial rcliof to the army 
in £gy}>t, he was, at the same time, preparing a 
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vnst oxpoaition to convey tliither a powerful 
reinforcement of troops and materials of war 
Napoleon assembled this squadron at Brest, 
ostensibly dcstmed for St Dommgo He selected 
sc^en of the fastest sailing sbips, placed on board 
of them five thousand men, and an ample supply 
of those stores most needed in Egypt Ho 
ordered that each vessel should contain a com- 
plete assortment of every individual artido pre- 
pared for the colony, so tliat, in the event of one 
vessel being captured, the colony would not bo 
destitute of the precise article which that vessel 
might otherwise have contained He also, m 
several other places, formed similar expeditions, 
hoping thus to distract the attention of England, 
and compel her to divide her forces to guard all 
exposed points Taking advantage of this con- 
fusion he was almost certam that some of the 
vessels would reach Egypt The plan would 
have been triumphantly successful, as subsequent 
events proved, had the naval commanders obeyed 
the instructions of Napoleon 
A curious instance now occurred of what may 
bo called the despotism of the First Consul 
And yet it is not strange that the French people 
should, under the peculiar circumstances, have 
respected and loved such despotism The fol- 
lowing order was issued to the Minister of 
Police*— 

“Citizen Minister, — ^Have the goodness to 
address a short circular to the editors of the 
fourteen journals, forbidding the insertion of any 
article calculated to afibrd the enemy the 
slightest clue to the different movements winch 
aie taking place in our squadrons, unless the m- 
tclligenco be denved from the official journal ” 

Napoleon had prevaonslj , through the regn 
larly constituted tribunals, suppressed nil the 
journals m Fans but fourteen The world has 
often wondered how France so readily j leldod to 
the despotism of Napoleon It was because the 
French were convmccd that dictatorial power 
was essential to tlie sncccssfol prosecution of the 
war, and that each act of Napoleon was dictated 
by the most wise and sincere patnotism They 
were willing to sacnfice the liberty of the 
press, that ^ey might obtain victory over their 
enemies. 

The condition of England was now truly 
alarming Nearly all the civilired world was in 
mans against her Her harvests had been cut 
off, and n frightful fammo ravaged the land 
The starving people were rising m different parts i 
of the kingdom, pillaging the magnificent country i 
seats of the English aristocracy, and sweeping in 
riotous mobs through the cities The masses in 
England and in Ireland, WTetchedly perishing of 
hunger, clamoured loudly agnmst Pitt Tboj 
alleged thiL. ho was the cause of all their calami- 
ties— that he had burdened the nation sath on 
enormous debt and with insupportable taxes— 
, refusing pence w ith Franco he had drav^ 
all the Conlmcntal Powers mto hostility vnth 
England and thus had deprived the people of 
Uial W from the Continent winch was now m 


dispensable for the support* if life' The op josi- 
tion, seomg the power of Pitt shaken, redoubled 
them blows Fox, Ticmay, (Jrey, Shendan, and 
Holland renewed tlioirlittacks with oil the ardour 
of anticipated success 

“ Why,’’ said they, “ did yon not make peace 
with France when the First Consul proposed it 
before the battle of Marengo ? Why did you not 
consent to peace when it was proposed aflcr that 
battle ? Why did y in refuse consent to separate 
negotiation, when Napoleon was vvilling to enter 
into euob, vvithout demanding the cessation of 
hostilities by sea?" They contrasted the distress ' 
of England with the prosperity of France 
“ France,” said they, " admirably governed, is 
at peace with Europe' In the eyes of the world ' 
she nppqnrs humane, wise, iranquil, evincing the 
most exemplary moderation after Ml her vie- - 
tones" With bitter irony they exclaimed, 

“ What have yon now to say of this young 
Bonaparte, of tins rash jonth, who, according 
to tho ministenal language, was only doomed to 
enjoj^ a brief existence like his prcdcccssois, so 
ephemeral that it did not entitle him to 1)S - 
treated with?" 

Pitt was disconcerted by the number of his 
enemies and by the clamonrs of aiamishing 
people His proud spurit revolted at tlic idea of 
changing his course Ho could only reiterate - 
his argument, that if he had not made wor. 
ngamst rovolntionary France, England'wonld _ 
also have boon revolutionized ’Xhere is on- 
aspect of moral sublimity m the finnncsswith^ 
which this distinguished minister breasted n world 
in arms “As to the demand 'of the ncutnd 
powers,” said ho, “ wo must envelop ourselves m 
our flag, and proudly find our grave in the deep, 
rather than admit the validity of such principles 
in the maritime code of nations ” 

Though Pitt still retained his nnmericnl ma- ' 
jonty in the Parliament, the masses of the 
people were turning with great ppwer against 
him, and he felt that his position was matcrinUy-' 
weakened Under these circumstnnces, pitt,-' 
idolized by tho aristocracy, exeMated by the 
democraov, took occasion to scud in his resig- 
nation 1 he impression seemed to be universal, 
tiiat the distingmshed minister, perceiving that 
peace must bo made with France, temporarily 
retired, that it might be brought about by others 
rather than by himself He caused himself, how- 
ever, to he succeeded by^r Addington, a mnn 
of no distingmshed note, but entirely under bis 
influence The feeble intellect of the King of 
England, tbongb he was one of the most worthy 
and conscientious of men, was unequal to these ^ 
political storms A renewed attack of insanity' 
incapacitated him for the functions of roj ally. 
Mr Pitt, who had been Pnme Minister for 
seventeen years, became, by this event, vir- 
tually George III , and Mr Addington was his 
numster i 

Napoleon now announced to the world his de* 
terimnation to struggle hand to hand with Eng- 
land until ho hod compelled the government to 
cease to mnl o war agnmst France Conscious 
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t>f the tisml » jpcrfori'T of hts foo*', ho arotrcd 
in'! rcsotvfi towM Uw Chnaned T.iih a powerful 
Mtvy, tnn'tih ditoc*ly upow lAwdou, tvnd thus 
the cihhicl of*^ St, Juiue’* to ina>u pence 
It wnn £1 dc'fcnte ciiUrpn«ft, so dc*parnto that, 
to tlio pie*ent daj , it it dmthteJ v htUitr Nnpo 
I'cn crer $enow-«ly co.itfiaplntcd carrjint; it luto 
oSTccl. It wn.«, however, tiiO only incnsare No 
po>on ennW row adopt Ti'O naval superiorltj 
of raghnd wM so WulcuiaUc, that n waritimc 
war w*i5 hope’ens. N*'t'exi, n cor«n''ncl of the 
flt\* of Gic Channel, would not ai'ow crea a 
fl‘1«n};-boat to cr'-cp out fixini a French cove 
Knpnkon wav very des.roasof letuni'p; in his 
favour the popular 'ofunion of the i eeulo of f ng- 
inrd ju'4 the sjaipitliics c* the v hole Eurt-p''nn 
puh’ic, — » 

lie prof ared with h« om h-nil mn it nrt'clcn 
for the Jlfi V hleh were wo-iel'! of clo^i’<nt 
a id **tp4.it poWric<i, Olid which chafed adimru- 
tio’i froat iVKljrn »i nil coinitnc* lie uvo'c In 
d'O ino^l 14"=^ etful ord i vniph''’e»i*nry temm of 
the new rujthih inr ni re uU^iug them ns 
in'chijpenl, rj right, and w„li.intnt.ojied ntcn 
Ho cn-’«‘nTo 'rtJ to '‘«'.re Europo of Uic ntt'-m- 
hhlr>n« do ire* of Frnt ce, ana wntn ted her 
rr-ni' r-« to rehaqui^h the cmiq ir«te 1 1 uh she 
h-d mile With the erger fins*;* with which the 
tnchdi hell thfir «n»nno.'Si'eiii5Mfir'i'i mindi'' 
and ift Uio I'K’td* of the V. ith the nttnost 
dehtae\, to ftro'd olTcnfiinji the pride 0 *“ Bfita.*», 
ho jifiirncd tlmt a de«e nt upon Etiphrd would 
he Ins liii rx’O'irrj, tint hefidlj ‘pprco^iffd 
thehnvC'y rod tne j<w*rof the Eughrii, imd 
the di'sierite ad * which he should encoonter in 
such an w di rtahinp , but he dechfed Ihrt them 
ra* no o'htr nh<.nnrivo 10*1 to lum, and tlmt, if 
the rnghrii mtni»ter wejerc'iht'd tlmt the war 
fhoiild no' be bwinght f» a cbm nut hj the de 
stniction of one of the two nrtiri'is.tlur,? i as not 
a rrrt'chman *vho would not ni'iic the most 
dcipcnb cffg-ls to te'inin-itc tills cmUmurrcl 
to the of rVwice 

"lin; whv,' p’-rjaimcd he, hi words »i«crul>rij 
glow! ig and b- sutiful but ofn'el iiwlmlj jiuport, 
“'hj phtc the ejt.c*'ina on this Inst rewrt? 
When fore not put an nd to the sutferinsrs of 
h«ra''iiUjr? WheTifurii n>’l m this manner tho 
lot of two greet nations? Happy are nations 
when, has mg errived nt high prosperity, tbcj 
havo V i*e goventmonts, v hlch cvw not to cvpnrc 
advantiges ro wist » the cmpncca and Yicitsiludcn 
of ft sliigk 'trol 6 of foriuiie,’' 

Thc‘o most impres'iio p''p'sr>. from the pen of 
tho Hrst Coaflol, rcm'irhahV fur tlvelr vigorous 
logic and Impassioned cbqi’enec, produced a 
dc^ impTC«‘»on unon all minds Tin* con- 
ciliatory hmgungo was acconip'iakd by tho most 
sarlois demonstrations of force upon tho fhorci 
>f the Channel One hundred thoumnd men 
were upon tlic coasts of rriinco, nt the mc! ntj 
of Bonlogno, preparing for tlio threatened lu- 
msicn Jloats withont mimhcr wtro collected to 
transport the troops acrovi the ».itT£)w channel 
It wst luserffld that, by tnl mg ndiniitngo of a 
f roplUon* moment immcdiiitelj niter n atonn had 


fcatlcrcd tho Englkh fleet, Franco could conccn- 
trato such a force ns to obtain a tempornrv 
oommand of tho Channel, and tho eltait conld 
be crowed bj the inv aders. England wn* aroused 
U.orcnghhj'but not nhraied. Tho nnlitin wnt 
dHclplmcd, tho whole i«lnnd converttd into a 
camp Vitygotm roro constructed for the trails 
poriation of troops to any tlircalonod point. ' It 
IS imporhmt that tho reader riiould dUtingiasli 
thU threat of InvaMon in 1801 from tlmt far 
tnoro powirful naval and military organization 
executed for tho same purpom in 1804, and 
hnor n tinder tho name of the Camp of Bonlogno 
Not a little uneauriP's was felt m Lngland 
rcspectmg tho ttraporarj success of the great 
conqueror FoiiHnc nged thronghont tho klnnd 
Bitmesa was at a staniL IJio taxes were cnor- 
mons. Ireland was on the e\o of revolt. Tho 
tnava of tho English people admired tho chan cter 
of Napoleon , and, nottAatli»tandmg all tho efibna 
of th<* goiommcnt, regarded him os tho foa of 
nn-'o ncy and tho friend of popular rights 
Naim, A. Ith an imiuciblo armament, was tn- 
nn,j'bohtly sweeping tho Clmnnel, and a I renih 
pH! boat conld not creep round a licndland with- 
out cncountcniig tho Mgilanco of tho tnorgctlc 
hero Napohon, m escaping from Egjpt, bad 
eaimht Nelson mapping in n lady's lap Tlio 
KTcatcil rdmirers of the naval hero could not 
but *trde, liaK-pbii'cd tlmt, under tlio gnilt\ i ir- 
< umstance*, ho had met with tho mi*ad\ei)tiinj. 
He wa« nnx’ous, bj a '•*roKo of romautK iicroisini 
to obliterate this itnpre mod from tho public mind 
I ho va*t flo'Ula of Franco, most thorongldy 
m'umed nnd nrmed under the eye of Napoleon, 
was anchored at Boulogne, m threo diMsimi*, 
m a lino p imllcl to the shore Just befwro tho 
breal? of uaj on tho llh of Aupist, tho fleet of 
N«l*on, in roagnifiecnt arraj, approached tho 
I Tench flotilla, and for "ixtecn hoars r.oined doivn 
upon it a tornado of InlU and shells Tho gun- 
boat* A. ere, hiV'OAcr, chained to ono another and 
tjlbes^iciTC Ho did not succeed in taking a 
•ingle lioat, and retired mortihcd at hi* di«coni- 
liturc, and threatening to return in a few dnj s to 
tihe revenge Tho French were cxcecdinglv 
dated that, ;n a naval confliv.t, lho> had avoided 
di'k’at. As thej stood thtro merely upon sclf- 
do*cuce, victory was onl of tho question 
Tiio re opp.'aniuco of Ncl-on vvascon'cqucntly 
daily expect* d, and tho French, emboldened by 
sncce**, preparod to give him a vvarm reception 
Twclvo diys after, on tho ICth of Angii«t, 
Nebon agp’in appered with n v.islly Increased 
foac In tho darknes* of the mght ho Idled 
his boats with picked inon, to undertake ono of 
tho roost desperate enterpnses on record. In 
four diviJon*, with muflled oars, this forlorn 
hope, m tho fidence of midnight, approached tho 
Ircncli flotilla 'llio butchery, with swords, 
hntchots, bayonets, bullets, and hand grenades, 
was hideous Both parties fought v/ith perfect 
fury’ No niun Bcomcd to have tho slightest 
rcganl for hinb or life England was iigliling 
for sbo know not what. Tlio French wero con- 
tending m Melf-defenco For four long hours of 
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- midnight gloom tiw slanghter continued Tlion 
sands perished Just os the day 'was dawning 
upon the horrid scene, the English retired, re- 
pulsed at every point, and confessing to a defeat. 
The result of these conflicts diminished the con> 
fldence of the English in Kelson’s nbihty to 
destroy the preparations of Napoleon, and lu 
creased their apprehension tliat the French might 
be enabled, by some chance, to carry the war of 
invasion to their own firesides 
“ I was resolved," said Napoleon aflerwards, 
•' to renew at Cherbourg the wonders of Egypt 
[ had already raised lu the sea my pyramid I 
would also have had my Lake Mareotis My 
(roBu. object was to concentrate all our maritime 
forces, and in time they would have been im- 
mense, in order to ho able to deal out a grand 
stroke at the enemy 1 was estabhshmg my 
ground so as to bring the tnb nations, as it 
wore, body to body The uliimato issue could 
' not bo doubtful, for we had forty millions of 
French against flfleen millions of English I 
nould have terminated the strife by a battle of 
Actium ’’ 

One after another of the obstacles in the way 
of peace now gradually gave way Overtures 
were made to Napoleon He accepted the ad- 
vances of England with the greatest eagerness 
and cordiality “Peace,” s-ud ho, “is easily 
brought about, if England desires it." 

“ Pitt," says Mr Ingersoll, ■“ was at war with 
republicanism when the consular republican 
government of France had staunched all the 
wonnds of that countiy, restored the finances, 
organized public instruction, recalled nearly all 
the Royalists, j-emstated religion, begun vast 
plans for territorial improvements, and for 
ameliorating the laws by a new civil code In 
everj thing, except foreign commerce and menu 
facturcs, the French Repnbhc was then more 
flourishing, progressive, and content than the 
kingdom of Great Britain It was hard, if not 
impossible, where the press and all public dis- 
cussion IS so free and manly as in England,'for 
any muiistry to make head against such unde- 
niable reasons for peace with a rival nation " v > 

On the evening of the 21st of October tlm 
preliminanes uero signed in London That 
very night a courier left England to convey the 
lojful intelligonce to Trance He arrived at 
Malmaison, the rural retreat of Napoleon, at 
four o'clock m the afternoon of the next day 
At tliat moment the three consuls were holding 
a government council The excitement of joy in 
opening the despatches was mtense The con- 
suls cc’tsed from their labours, and threw them- 
sclies into each others arms in cordial em- 
braces 

Napoleon, laying aside all reserve, gave full 
utterance to the intense joy which hlled his 
bosom It was for him a proud accomplishment 
In two years, by his gemns and his indefatigahle 
exertions, ho had restored internal order to 
' Franco and peace to the world. Still, even m 
this moment of triumph, his entire, never- 
^avonng devotion to the welfare of France, hke 


a rnlmg passion strongCeven in death; rose «hov< 
his exultation “ ' 

“ Now_ that we liavo made a -treaty of peace 
witb England," said Cambacirosi^ “wo must 
make a treaty of commerce, and remove all 
subjects of dispute between the two countnes" 
Napoleon x>romptly rephed, “Not so fasti 
The -political peace is made So much the 
better - Let us enjoy it' As fo a commercial 
peace, we u ill make one, if we can - Bat at no 
price will I sacrifice French mdustry. I remem- • 
berthemisery of 178G" . ~ 

The news had been kept secret m London for ' 
twenty-four hours, that the joyful intelligence 
might be communicated in both capitals at the 
same time The popnlar enthusiasm both m 
England and Fiance bordered uluMSt upon de- 
lirium ^It was the repose of the Gontment. 
It was general, luiivcrsal peace It was opening , 
the world to the commerce of all nations . War 
spreads over continents the gloom of the world 
of woe, while peace illammcs tliem with the 
radiance of heaven lUummations blued every- 
where. Men, the most phlegmatic, met and ' 
embraced each other with tears > "Tlio people of 
England surrendered themselves to the most ex- 
trnordmary transports / They loved, tiie French - 
They adored the hero, the sage, the great' paci 
ficator who governed France The streets of^ 
Lobdon resounded with shouts of “Long hie'* 
Bonaparte!" Every stage-coach, .which ran 
from London bore triumphant banners, up'<r 
which wore laseribed, “Peace with Fiance " 

The populace of London rushed to Ihehonsv) 
of the Frenoh negotiator He had just entered 
his carnage to visit Lord Hawkeshnry, lo-ex- 
chango ratifications The tnmultuons throng o< 
happy men nnharnessed his horses and dragged 
him in ttiumph, in the delinum of their joy 
rending the skies uith their shouts Tho crowd 
and the rapturous confusion at lost became so 
great, that Lord Yinccnt, fearing some accident, 
placed himself at the head of the amiable mob, 
os It tnnmpbantly escorted and conveyed the 
carnage fi'om mmistor to minister 
A cunous circumstance occurred at the festival 
in London, highly charactenstio of the honest 
blnntnoss, resolution, and goodnatnre of the 
English seamon The house of M -Otto, the 
French minister, was bnlhantly illuminated. 
Attracted by its surpassing'splendonr, 'a vast 
crowd of sailors bad gathered around ' Tiic 
word concord blazed forth most brilliantly *111 
letters of light Tho sailors, not very faroihar 
with tho spellmg-book, exclaimed, “ Canqueredl 
not so, by a great deal That wall not do " 
Excitement and dissatisfaction rapidly spread. 
Violence was threatened M Otto caine forward 
himself most blandly, bnt his attempts-at ex- 
planation wero utterly fruitless The oiFcnrivo 
word was removed, and omilt/ substituted Tho, 
sailors, fully satisfied with the amende hmvfdhle, 
gave three cheers and wont on their way re- 
joicing 

In France the exultation was, if posMblo, still 
greater than in England The adnuratioi cf, 
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NapolooD, nnd tlio confidence in lits Trjsdom end 
pntnotism, ^?c^e unbounded. No ponor \7ns 
wiChbeld from tbe First Consul wlncli he was 
wdhng to' assume- Tho nition placed itself at 
his feet. All over the Conbnent Napoleon re- 
tciicd tho honourable title of “ The IIoio Pactfi- 
entor-of Europe" And yer there was a strong 
nnder-current to- this joy* Napoleon was tho 
favounte, not of tho nobles, but of tho people 
Eren his acts of despotic authonty were most 
pordinllv sustained hy the people of Prance, for 
IheybehcTcd that such acts n ere essential for 
the promotion of their welfare "The ancioftt 
privileged classes and the foreign cahinots," said 
Napoleon, “ hate'me norsc than they did Robes 
pierro " Tho hosannas with which the name of 
Bonaparte was resounding through the cities and 
tho villages of England tell gloomily upon the 
cars of Mr Pitt and his friends Tho freedom of 
tho seas was opening to tho energetic genius of 
Napoleon an nnohstmeied field for the maritime 
aggrandizement of France. The British minister 
knew that the sleepless energies of Napoleon 
wonldt'os with n magician's wand, caR fleets into 
existence to explore ell seas Sorron fully he 
contemplated a peace to which the popnlar loico 
had compelled him to yield, and which, in hts 
judgment, boded no good to the naval superiority 
of England - 

It was agreed that tlio plempotcntiancs, to 
settle the" treaty dcfinitticly, suonld meet at 
Amiens, an intermediate point -midway hotwocn 
London and Pans The English appointed os 
their mmistor Lord Cornwallis The Amcncans, 
rcmcmheringthisdistingaishcd general at Brandy- 
wiuc, Camden, and at the surrender of Yorktown, 
have been in the habit of regarding him ns an 
enemy. But ho was a gallant soldier, and one 
of the most humane, high-mmdcd, nnd estimable 
of men , Frankly he avowed his conviction that 
the time had arrived for terminating tho miseries 
of tho world by peace Napoleon has paid a 
noble tribute to the integrity, urbanity, sagacity, 
and unblomishcd honour of Lord Cornwallis 
Joseph Bonaparte was appointed hy tho First 
Consul ambassador on tbo part of France The 
suavity of his manners, the gentleness of his dis- 
position, his enhghtcnod and liberal political! tows, 
nnd tho Chiistianmoiahty which, in those day's 
of geneind corruption, "ombclhiihcd his conduct, 
peculiarly adapted him to Y>tlfil the duties of a 
. peace-maker. ' . 

Among the terms of the treaty, it was agreed 
that France should abandon her colony m Egj pt, 
ns endangering tho Enghsh-possessions in India 
In fact, the Trench soldiers nad already, hy oapi 
tulation, agreed to leave Egypt, but the tidings 
of surrender 'had not tben reached England or 
Franca The most important question m tliesc ! 
deliberations was the possession of the island of 
Malta .The power in possession of that impreg- 
nable fortress would have command of the Medi- 
- terranean . Napoleon insisted upon it, os a point 
important above all others, that England should 
not retain Malta As England wrs already m 
. fosBCssion of Gibraltai. tho'reasonabloncss of this 


requisition was herend all dispnte Napoleon 
might very fiurly have demanded Malta for" 
Franco, Os a balance ior Gibraltar But Ins 
desire for peace was so strong, nnd his moderation 
so singular, that ho was willing to leave England 
in possession of Gibraltar, and yet Tehnq&.sh all 
daim npon Mnltn for France England, how- 
ever; demanded both Here Nopoleon was firm 
He insisted that Malta should be placed in the 
binds of some neutral power, but he declared 
hts unalterable detonnmatlon that he conld, by 
no possibility, consent that it shonld remain m 
the hinds oi England 

At last England j iclded, ind agreed to evacuate 
Malta, and that it should he surreudezed to the 
luiights of St John In reference to this all- 
important surrender, the terms were very ixphcit 
It was stated tliat the forces of bis Bntanmo 
Majesty should evacuate tho island and its de- 
pendencies within threemonths niter tho exchange 
of the ratifications By these honourable and 
porsevenng efforts, Napoleon had at lost suc- 
ceeded in granting repose to blood-delnged 
Europe.*’ 

“Peace havmg been concluded," says Bont- 
nenne, “ on terms which were highly honourable 
to tho national character, nil parties hoped that 
the Binguinary wars m which the country had 
been engaged would now have terminated, and 
that France would ho loft at liberty to adopt 
those mstituttons which would he agreeable to 
herself Bat the hnllmnt position in which the 
pence of Amiens had lofr Franco seemed to excite 
tho jealousy of her neighbours, nnd to produce 
those feelings which are opposed to Uie repose of 
nations In fact, wo shall see that war broke 
out afresh with unusual animosity, nnd that from 
very tnfling causes At this period the consular 
glory was unsullied, nnd held m prospect the 
most fiattcring hopes, and it cannot be doubted 
but that tho First Consul was really desirous to 
promote peace nnd to give repose to Franco " 

At St Helena, Napoleon remarked to Las Casas, 
“Lord Gomwnllts is the first Englishman who 
givo mo, in good earnest, a fiivourablo opinion 
of his nation , alter him Fox, and I might add 
to these, if it wore ncccssir} , our present admiral, 
Malcolm Comwnlhs was, in every sense of the 
word, a worthy, good, and honest man At tho 
time of tho treaty of Amiens, the terms having 
been agreed upon, he had promised to dgn the 
next day at a certain hour Something cf con- 
scqucpce detained him at home, but he had 
pledged hiB word The evening of that some 
day a counor arrived from London proscnbing 
certain articles of the treaty, but ho answered 
tint be had signed, and immediately came and 
actually signed Wo understood each other per- 
fi-ctly well I hid placed a regiment at his 
disposal, and he took plcosv.w in seeing its 
manoeuvres I have preserved an agreeable 
recollection of Him in every respect j and it is 

» JTopoIcon was IstahW Brnttfled by tho honoerabis' 
coarse pursued by Lord OorawalUs in these aegotie- 
Cons 
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eertam that a request from bun 'would bore bad 
more \reigbt with me, perhaps, than one from a 
crd^rned head Uis family appears to have 
guessed this to bo the cose Some requests have 
been made to me m its name, which have ell 
been granted 

"Fov came to France immediately after the 
peace of Amiens He was employed m writing 
a history of the Stuarts, and asked my permission 
to search our diplomatical archives I gave 
orders that everythmg should bo placed at his 
disposal I received him often. Fame bad m- 
formed me of his talents, and I soon foimd that 
he possessed a noble oharacter, a good heart, 
liberal, generous, and enlightened views I con- 
sidered him on ornament to mankmd, and was 
Very much attached to bun Half a dozen such 
nien as Fox and Cornwallis would be suf&cient 
to estabhsh the moral character of a nation 
IrVith sudi men 1 should alwaj’S have agreed 
We should soon have settled our differences, and 
not only France would have been at peace 'with 
a nation at bottom most worthy of esteem, bnt 
we should have done great things together.” 


CHAPTER XXm 

HAtlOKAI. BEFOBJia 

General csultatlon— Xord Comwnllia— Mr f ox— Denn 
tics from Switzerland— Intellectual snpremac} of N’a- 
poleon— address to tite Swiss deputies— Tho Enetleli 
In Paris— Dissatisfaction of tlie Engtlsn arlstocrac)— 
Joy of tlic people— napoleon’s defence of Clirtstlantt} 
— TesUmonr of tho Eneyelopadia Amtneana and of 
Mr Eox— The tones of the church bell— The new 
Pope— Itcllgious hbiary of Mapoleon— Be establish- 
ment of Clirlstinnitr— Mohle proclamation— BeKgions 
ilte— Triumphal monument proposed— Testimonv of 
Lady Morgan— Moral reforms— Testimony of Inger- 
soU 

Tuis pacification, so renowned in history both 
for its estabhshment and for its sudden and disns- 
trons rupture, has ever been known by the name 
of the Peace of Amiens Napoleon determined 
to celebrate the jojful event by a magnificent, 
festival The 10th of November, 1801, was the 
nppomted day It was tho anniversary of Napo- 
leon’s attainment of the consular power Friendly 
relations having been thus restored between the 
two countries after so many years of hostility 
and carnage, thonsands of the English flocked 
across the Channel and thronged the pavements 
of Pans All were impatient to see Franco thus 
suddenly emerging from such gloom into such 
unparalleled hnlhancy, and especially to see the 
man who, nt that moment, was the admiration 
of England and of the world 
The joy which pervaded oil classes miested 
tins festival ■with snbhniity With a delicacy of 
courtesy charactenstic of tho First Consul, no 
carnages hut those of Lord Cornwallis were 
allowed m tho streets on that daj Ihe crowd 
- of Parisians, with roost cordial and tumultuous 
K.'y'wmitiions, opened before the representative of 
Qio anmos of England The illustrious Fox 
,WBs one of the visitors on this occasion. He 


was received by Napoleon with tlis itmost con 
sideration and with the most dehc&te attentions. 
In passing through the gallery of sculpture, liw 
lady pointed his attention to his own statue 
filling a niche by the side of Washington and, 
Bmtns Every one who came into direct per-" 
sonal contact With the First Consul at this tune 
was charmed with his character 

Nme deputies'from Switzeiknd, tho most aVe 
men tho Repubho could furnish, were appomted 
to meet Napoleon rOBpcctmg the political arrange- 
'TOcnts of the Swiss cantons. Pnnctnal to the 
hour, tile First Consul eutcred a neat, spocioni 
room, where there was a long table covered with 
green baize Dr Jones, of Bristol, the inhmate 
fnend of sevenil of these deputies, and who was 
with them m Pans at the tune, thus describes 
themterview — j- 

“The First Consul entered, followed ^y two 
of his mimsters, and, after' the necessary salu- 
tation, sat down at the head of the table, bis 
mmisters on each side of him The deputies 
then took thoir scats He spread ont before 
them a largo map, as necessary to the subject o! 
their dehberations He tlien requested that they - 
would state freely any objection whidi might 
ocenr to them m the plan which ho should pro- 
pose They availed themselves of the liberty, 
and suggested several alterations which they 
deemed advantageous to France and Switzerland 
Bnt from tho prompt, deer, and unanswerable 
reasons ^which Napoleon gave in reply to all, 
their objections, ho complotoly convmced them 
of the wisdom of his plans ARer an ahimateu 
discussion of ten hours, they candidly admitted 
that he was better acquainted with tho local 
circumstances of the Swiss cantons; and with' 
what would secure their welfare, than they were 
themselves Dunug the whole discussion his 
mimsters did not apeik one word The deputies 
afterwards declared that it was their decided 
opmion that Napoleon was the most.oxtraor- 
-dmary man whom they had met m modem times, 
or of whom they bad read m anoient history” - 

M Constant and M Sismondi, who both knew 
Napoleon well, havo remarked—" Tho qmckness 
of bis conception, the depth of his remarks, the 
facihty and propriety of his eloquence, and, 
above all, the candour of his repkes and Ins 
patient silence, were more remarkable and nt^ 
tractive than wo ever met with m any other 
mdnidnal " 

“ What your interests require,” said Napoleon 
nt this time, " is, 1 Equality of rights among 
the whole eighteen cantons 2 A smceie and 
voluntary renunciafioirof all exclnsivo privileges 
on the part of patrician families , 3 A fede- 
rative organization, where every canton may 
find Itself arranged according to its langungo, 
Its religion, Its manners, and its interests The 
contral government remains to ha provided for, 
but It IS of much less consequence than the 
central organization. Situated on tho summit 
o'" Jlie mountams which separate France, Italy, 
and Germany, yon participate m tho dispositions! 
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nil these countcles You have never mauitained 
regular armies, nor had established accredited 
agents at the courts of the different governments 
Strict neutrality, a prosperous commerce, and 
'famiiy udmimstratioh, cm alone secure your 
mtercsts, or be smted to your \nshes Every 
organization which could be established among 
you, hostile to' the mterests of France, would 
injure you in the most essential particulars ” 

This nos commendmg to tliem a federative 
organization similar to that of the United States, 
and muttoning them against th^ evil of centraliza- 
tion ofpowet No impartial man can deny that 
the ntost profound wisdom marked the principles 
which Napoleon suggested to terminate the 
divisions with which the cantons of Switzerland 
had long been agitated "These lenient con- 
ditions,” eays Alison, " gave umversal satisfaction 
m Switzerland ” The following extract from the 
noble speech which Napoleon pronounced on the 
formation of the constitution of the confederacy 
will be read by many with surprise, by all with 
mterest 

“ The re-estabhshment of the ancient order 
cf things m the democratic cantons is the best 
-'course which can be adopted, both for you and 
. mo They are the states whose peeuhar form 
uf government render them so mterestmg in the 
’ eyes of all Europe But for this pure democracy 
you would exhibit notbmg which is not to be 
fopnd' elsewhere Betoai e 'of extinguishing so 
remarlttbk a distinction I know well that this 
democratic system of admmistmtion has many 
inconveniences, but _it 'is established , it has 
existed for centuries It springs from the cir- 
cumstances, situation, and primitive habits of the 
people, from the genius of the place, and cannot 
with safety be abandoned 'You must never 
take away from a democratic society the prac- 
tical exercise of its privileges" To give such, 
exercise a direction consistent with the tran- 
quillity of the state is the part of true political 
wisdom In ancient Rome tbevotes were counted 
by classes, and they throw into the last class the 
whole, body of indigent citizens; while the first 
containednnly afew hundred of themostopulcnt 
Bat the populace^ were content, and, amused 
with the sohcitatidu of their votes, did not per- 
ceive the immense difference m their relative 
value “ ^ 

The moral influence which France thus ob- 
tained m Sintzerlnnd was-regardedwith extreme 
jealousy by all the riial powers "His conduct 
and language,” says Alison, " on this occasion 
were distmgmshed by his usual penetration and 
abihty, and a most unusual degree of lenity and 
forbearance And if anything could have recon- 
ciled the Swiss to the loss of their mdependence, 
it must have been the wisdom and eqmty on 
which his mediation was founded ” 

The Enghsh who visited Pans were nstonishod 
at themdicatious ofprospenty which the metro- 

5 oUs exhibited They found Franco in a veiy 
ifferent condition from the hideous picture 
v<lueh had been described by the London 
journals. But there were two parties in Eng- 


land. Pitt and his fnem. submitted wita ex- 
treme rductahco to a peao which they could 
not avoid The Enghsh'peoplo, however, were 
oveijoyed at the cessation of the homble war. 
“But while,” says Ahson, “these wore the 
natural feelings of the inconsiderate populace, 
who are ever governed by present impressi' ns 
and who were for the most part destitute of the 
information requisite to form n rational opin on 
on the subject, there were many men, gifted 
with greater sagacity and foresight, who deeply 
lamented the conditions by which peace had 
been purchased, and from the very first pro- 
phesied that it could be of no long endurance. 
They observed that the war had been abruptly 
terminated without one object being gained fti 
which It was undertaken, that it was entered 
into m order to curb the ambition and to step 
the democratic propagaudism of France ” 

These “many men gifted with greater saga- 
city,” with William Pitt, at their head, now 
employed themselves with sleepless vigilance 
and with fatal success to hrmg to a rupture a 
peace which they deemed so untoward Sir 
^yalte^ Scott discloses the feehngs with which 
tins party were actuated m the observations, “ It 
seems more than probable that tlie extreme re- 
joicing of the 'rabble of London at sigumg the 
preliminaries, their dragging about the carnage 
of Lannston, and shouting ‘ Bonaparte for ever,’ 
had misled the ruler of France into on opimon 
that peace was mdispensably aece'^saTy to Eng- 
land He may easily enough have mistaken the 
ones of a London mob for the voice of the British 
people 

In the midst of all these cares, Napoleon was 
makmg strenuous efforts to restore religion to 
Franco It required great moral courage to pro- 
secute sneh a movement. Nearly all the generals 


“It is generally, perhaps MiiTcrsnlly, Etntcd that 
Fngland saw an infraction of the treat> of Amiens in 
tho incorporation of Piedmont, tho island of Elba, and 
the states of Parma n 1th the French empire, and in the 
armed mediation in the affairs of Switzerland, and 
these circnmstances arc alleged as strong instimccs to 
prove that ifapolcon did not, in spite of his protesta- 
tions, wash for peace, becanse he committed acts that 
would inevitably icad to war, and which England conld 
not allow, hnt vre have it from the chief of the Trench 
delegation for the contusion of -the peace of Amiens, 
that be informed Lord Cornwallis, on soveml occasions, 
of the changes winch wonld take place in Franco in the 
relations of France and Ital> The Enghsh govern- 
ment were, therefore, Instrncted of these changes, amt 
they were not the canso of tho rupture of peace 
Eneyelopccdta Ameneana (article “Napoleon") 

“ Who, let mo ask, first proposed to tlie Swiss people 
to depart from the neutrahtp which was their chief pro- 
tection, and to join tlio confederacy against the Frcncbl 
I answer, that a noblo relation of mine (Lord Herhext 
Fitrgcrald), then the minister of England to the Si^ss 
cantons, was instructed in direct terms to propose to tlio 
Swiss, an oiBciai note, to break from tho safe line 
they had laid down for themselves, and to tell them 
thit *ln such a contest ncntTallty was criminal.’ [ 
Know that noble lord too well, though I have not been 
in habits of intimacy with him of late, from the emplor- 
ments m which bo has been engaged, to suspect that he 
would have presented sndi a paper without the express 
instructions of his court, or that ho would liave gone 
hevond ttioso instractions Speveh In Pariuunent tn 
ilr Fox 
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in 1)K nnii es were rnulv infidels, ro;Tni'(|ing cvciy 
iorm of religion witli contempt The religious 
element, lij mlure, predominated in tbo bosom 
_of Napoleon lie was consbtntionally serions, 
thouglitfnl, pensive A profound melancholy 
ever overshadowed his rcfiecfive spirit llis 
inqnisitive mind pondered the mystehes of the 
past and the uncertauitics of the fnture Edu 
oated in a mid co’intiy, where the peasantry 
ivcre imbued mtb religious feelings, and having 
been trained by n pious mother, whose venerable 
character he ncyer^ ceased to adore, the sight of 
the hallowed rites r'f religion revived in his 
sensitive and exalted imagination the deepest 
impressions of his childhood 
lie had carefully studied, on his return from 
Egjipt, tho New Testament, and appreciated nud 
profoundly admued its beautiful morality lie 
often conversed with Monge, Lagrange, Lapkee, 
!>agcs whom he honoured and loved, and he 
frequently embarrassed tlicm in their incrcduhty 
by the logical clearness of his arguments The 
witticisms of Voltaire, and tlie corruptions of 
nnhndlod sin, had rendeied the purity of the 
Gospel unpalatable to France Tallejraud, 
annoyed, by tho remembrance of his own 
apostac}’, bitterly opposed what ho called “the 
soligious peace " Nearly all the supporters and 
fnends of the First Consul condemned ovciv 
ofiort to bring back that which they dcnommnfcd 
the reign of superstition Napoleon honestlv 
believed that the interests of Franco demanded 
that God should bo iccogmsed and Christianity 
respected by the French nation 
“ Uear me/’ said Napoleon one day earnestly 
to Monge “ 1 do net mamtam these opuuors 
throngh the positivcuess of a devotee, bnt from 
reason My religion is very simple I look at 
this omivcrso, so vast, so complex, so magni 
facent, and I say to myself that it cannot he tho 
result of chance, bnt the work, however m- 
tended, of an unknown, omnipotent bcinir, as 
Enperior to man os tlie universe is superior to 
tho finest machines of human invention Sc irch 
the philosophers, and yon will not find a more 
decisive nrgument, and you cannot weaken it 
But th» truth is too sneemet for man He wishes 
to know, respecting himself nud rospcctmg his 
fnture destiny," a crowd of soorets which the 
universe docs not disclose Allow religion to 
inform him of that which ho feels the need of 
knowing, ond rcspoct her disclosures ” 

One day, when this matter was under earnest 
- discussion In the Council of State, N poloon said, 
“Lott evening 1 was walking alone m the woods, 
~ amid tlic solitude of nature Tho tones of a 
" distant cburch boll fell upon my onr Involnn- ’ 
torily I felt deep emotion, so powerful is the 
influonco of early habits and associations 1 
Slid to my self, if I feel thus, wliat must be the 
iiiili'ciico of such impressions on tho popular 
Inmd? 'Let yoiir philosophers answer that, if 
- they can It is absolutely indispensable to have 
a religion for tho people It will be said that I 
nm a Fapist. I am not I am convmced that 
a part of Franco would become Protestant were 


I to favour that disposition I am 'also certain 
that tho much greater portion would oonlmue 
Catholic! and that they would oppose," with the 
greatest acnl,'-tho division among their fcllow- 
citizcns' “AVe should then have die Hugiaiiot 
worsnver again, and idtcrmmable conflicts But- 
by reviving n religion which has always pret uled 
in the country, and by giving perfect liberty of 
conscience to the minority, all will beaabsfied 
“ The sound of a hell,’’ say s Bonmenno, “ pro.” 
ducod "on effect npon Napoleon which I conld 
-never cxplnun He listened to it with delight.' 
When wo were, at Mnlraaison, and wore walking- 
in tho 'road which led to Reel, how many times 
has the sound oi the byll of tho village chnrch 
intcmipted tho most serious conversation He, 
would instnntIy..stop, that tho noise of our steps 
niight not cause him to lose a smgle ono of tho^e 
distant notes which charmed him lie was vexed 
With me because I did not experience the same 
impressions The effect produced upon him was 
so great that his voice trembled vvith emotion, 
and he said to mo, 'That "recalls tbo first years 
which I'paescd at Bncune I was then happy ’ 
1 have been twenty times witness to the singular 
effect which tho sound of a bellliad npon Na- 
poleon" ' - 

On another occasion he remarked, “ Wlint ren- 
ders me most hostile to the establishment of 
the Catholic worslnp are tho jiiimorons festivals 
formerly observed A saint’s day is a^day of'; 
idleness,. and I do not wish /or that People' 
must labour m order to live , I shall consent to ' 
four holidays during the year, h«t to no more. 
If the gentlemen from Rome are hot satisfied^ 
with that, they may take tUeit departure ” The 
loss of time appeared to him such a calamity, 
that he almost invariably appointed any indis- 
pensable celebration upon "some day previously 
devoted to festivity - , 

The new pontiff was attached to Napoleon hy 
tlie secret chain of mutual sympathy They had. 
met, ns wo have before rcmiirKed, during the, 
wars of Italy Pius VII , then the Bishop of 
Imdla, was surpnsed and delisted in finding in 
the young republican general, whoso "fame was 
filling Europe, a man of refinement, of .exulted 
genius, of reflection, of serious character, of-un ^ 
blemished punty of hfo, and of dchcatc scnsi 
b hticB, Tcstrauiing the irreligious propcnsibes of 
Ills E^di-rs, and respectingtho tcmplcsof religion 
M ith classic puiity and eloquence he spoko the 
Italian language The dignity and-dccorum of 
liH manners, and his love of ‘'order,-' were 
strangely contrasted with tlio recklessness of 
the ferocious soldiers vvith whom he was sur- 
rounded The impression thus prodneed upon 
the heart of the pontiff was^never efftbod 
Jnsticc and generosity are always politic But 
he must indeed be muacuced by an ignoble spirit 
who hcucc infers that every act of magnanimity 
IS dictated by policy A legate was sent by the . 
Pope to Pans “ Let the holy father/' said Na 
poleon, “ put tho utmost confidence m me ^ Let 
him cast himself into my arms, and I will be fet 
tho OAnrclt another Charlemagne.” 
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Nnpclcoa lia<1 tollc-icd for liinisolf a library o'* 
'ircll-cJio«cn booEs rol.ifmg to tho'orgnmmion 
and tboluslorj of tlie Church, and tothoreia- 
lions of Clmrch niid State Ho had ordered the 
I^tin "rmtlngs of Bossnct to ho trin^hted for 
him Tlieso worhs he Ind devoured in those 
short ,intervaU wlncli ho could glean from the 
ca'cs of goicmment, IIis genius enabled him 
at a glaiiOo to master the argament of an anlhor, 
to detect any existing sophistry His memory, 
almost miraculously TOtcntue, and the philoso- 
pliiciil cast of his mind, gave him at all times 
th" perfect comm rad of tuc^c treasures of Ivtiour- 
Icdgo IIo astonished the world by the accuraev, 
extent, and vantty of his iuforiuotion upon all 
points of rehg'on 

It was hi$ ciistora, when deeply interested n 
any' subject, to disonss it with aU p^r'cas from 
whom he coidd olitnm information With clear, 
decisive, and cogent arguments, ho advocated 
Jbos OjTO yjowi^. and rofiilad tho erroneous systems 
rnocessivelj proposed to him It was urged 
xpon Napoleon that, if ho must have a church, 
flo should estabhsh a French cliuroh, independent 
ri that of Romo The poeiie oloment was too 
strong in the character of Napoleon for such a 
thought 

“What’" he cxclaiaica, “shall I, a warrior, 
rearing sword and spur^, and doing battle, at 
tempt to hecoms the head of a Qturcli, and to 
regiil ito Church discipline and doctrine ’ I wi«li 
tc be the paciFcator ot France and of the world, 
and shall I become the originator of a new 
rcliism, a little more ahsvird and not less dan« 
gcrons than the preceding ones? I must hnvo 
ft Pope, and a Pope who wilt approximate men’s 
minds to each other instead of creating divisions, 
T’ho will reunite them, and give them to the go- 
vernment sprirog from the llovolution ns a price 
for the protection that he shall have obtained 
from It For this purpose I roust have llio true 
Pope, the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman Pope, 
whose seat is at tlio Yrtlcan W'lth the French 
armies and some difference, I shall alwavs be 
sufficiently his master AVhen I shall raise up 
the altars again, wdicn I shall protect tlicpncsts, 
when I shall feed them, and treat them as mi- 
nisters of religion deserve to ho treated in every 
country, he will do what I ash of him, tlirongh 
the interest ho will have m the general tran- 
quillity, He will calm men’s minds, reunite them 
under his hand, and place them under mine 
Short of this there is only n continuation and on 
eggraration of tho desolating schism which is 
prey rag on ns, and for me an immense and m- 
dclible ridicule ’’ 

The Pope’s legate most strenuously urged 
some of tho most arrogant and'cxclusivo assump- 
tions of the Papal Church. 

“ The French people must ho allured hack 
to rohgion,” said Napoleon, “ not shocked To 
dcolaro tlic Catholic religion tho religion of tho 
State IS impossible It is contrary to the ideas 

E uvnlcnt in France, and will ncycr ho admitted 
place of Jhis declaration, wo can only subSli- 
tate the avowal of tho fact that tho Cathoho 
\ . - 


religion w the rcligi wi of tho majority of Fronoh-. 
mcn But there most be perfect trccdom ol 
opinion The amalgamation of wise and honest 
mon of all p irtics is the pnnciplo ol my govern 
ment I must apply that principle' to tho Church 
ns well ns to the State It is the only way of 
putting an end to tho troubles of France, and I 
shall persist in it undcviatiiigly *’ 

The qua<tion of tho ro-cstabhshment of Cbns- 
tianitv' was very earnestly discussed in the 
Council of State To tlio objections which were 
urged, Napoleon replcd, ‘*You arc deceived 
Tlio clergy exists, and over will exist They 
will exist as long as the people arc imbned with 
t religious spirit, and that disposition is permo- 
t cut in the human heart We hav e seen repub- 
lics and democracies. History has many ex- 
amples of such governments to exhibit, bnt none 
of a Shite without established worslnp, without 
religion, and without priests Is it not better to 
cn^anize the pahhe nothlap and dtaeiphae the 
priests Uinn to leave both entirely emnneipated 
from tho eoutrol of the State? At present, the 
clergy openly preach against the Ropubhe, be- 
cause they experience no benoilt fr om it Should 
we transport tliem? Unquestionably not ! for 
what alone coustitntcs their nntlionty in tho 
wreck of their fortunes is tho fidchty with which 
they adhere to the church of their fathers, and 
that will be increased rather than dimimsliod by 
all tho sufferings they undergo You may send 
into exile tho English or the Austrians, for they 
arc bound bv no tws to our countiy , bnt tho 
French, who hare families here, and are guilty 
of no offence but an nahcrcnce to their rcligmaa 
opinions, must bo treated differently You can- 
not extinguish their opinions. You must, thoie- 
foro, attadi tlie'm to tho Republic If tho Pro- 
testant faith is proclaimed, one half the country 
v.ill adopt that creed, and the other half remain 
Catholic Wo slmll have the Huguenot wars 
over again, and interminable divisions We 
have nothing to take from the clergy, and os 
little to ask from 'them Tho affair is entirelv a 
pohticnl matter, mid tho hno I have adopted 
appears the safest that could have bc&n chosen.” 

Tho numbers were — 

For Agfttnst 

Trilmmto . 78 7 

LcgUI itiio Ootty 228 , 21 , 

805 23 

Napoleon was overjoyed at the prospect not 
only of a general peace with Europe, hut of 
religious peace in France. In all tho rural dis- 
trrets, tho mhabjtnuts longed for their churches 
and thoir pastors, and for tho rites of religion. 
In tho timo of the Directory, a famous wooden 
imngo of the Virgin had been taken from tno 
church at Loietto, and was deposited in one of 
the muEonms of Pans as a curiosity 'The sm 
cere Cathohes wore deeply wounded and imtatod 
this act, wluch to them appeared so sacrilo- 

f iouB Great joy was caused both in France and 
taly when Napoleon sent a courier to the Pope 
restonsg this statue, which was rcgarded^with- 
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TCiy peculiar veneration The same ambassador, 
earned the terms of agreement' for' peace with 
the Church This religious treaty with Rome 
was called “The Coricordat” The Pope, in 
secular power, was helpless Napoleon could, 
at any moment, pour a resistless swarm of troops 
into mstemtories ' 

As the French ambassador left the Tuileries, 
he asked flic Fust Consul for his instructions. 
“Treat tho Pope," said Napoleon magnanu 
hionsly, “ ns if he had two hundred thousand 
soldiers” The dilBcultics in tlia way of an 
amicable arrangement were innumerable. Tho 
army of Franco was thoroughly inBdel Most of 
the leadiiig generals and statesmen who siu- 
rounded mpolcon contemplated Chnstiamtym 
every aspect with hatred Ond scorn On tlio 
other hand, the Cnthohc Church, uninstracted 
by misfortune, was not disposed to abate in the 
least Its arrogant demands, and was clamorous ! 
for concessions which even Napoleon had not 
power to confer It required aU the wisdom, 
forbearance, and tact of tho Fust Consul to ac- 
complish this reconciliation Joseph Bonaparte, 
flie accomplished gentleman, the sincere, urbane, 
sagacious, upright man, was Napoleon's corps de 
reserve m all diplomatic acts 
Tho preliminaries being finally adjusted, the 
Pope’s legatibn met at the house of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and on the IGth of July, 1801, this 
great act was signed Napoleon announced tho 
eacnt to the Council Of State He addressed 
them in a speech an hour and a half in length, 
and all wore stiaicV inth tlio precision, the 
■vigour, and tlie loflmcss of liis language By 
nniTorsnl consent, his speech was pronounced to 
be eloquent in the highest degree But those 
phdosophers who regarded it as the great glory 
of the Revolution that all superstition, by uluch 
thej meant all religion, 'uas swept away, in 
sullen silence yielded to a power which they 
could not resist llic people, tho milhons of 
France, were with Napoleon 
The following liberal and noble sentiments 
were nttcred in the proclamation by which Na 
polcon announced the Concordat to the IVencli 
people — 

“An msone pohey has sought, donng the 
Revolution, to smother religious dissensions uuder 
the imns of the altar, under the ashes of religion 
Itself At its voice all those pious solomiutics 
ceased in which tho citizens called each other 
^y tho endcanng name of brothers, and acknow- 
ledged their common cquahtj in the sght of 
Heaven Tho dj mg, loft alone 'in his agonies, 
no longer heard that consohng voice which calls 
tho Christian to a better world God himself 
seemed emlcd firom the face of Natnro Ministers 
of til rcllgiou of peace, let a complete oblivion 
veil over jour dissensions, your misfortunes, your 
Jaiihs..^ Let the religion which unites you bind 
jou oy intooluhle cords to tho interests of your 
country XiCt the young learn from your pre- 
cepts that tho God of pence is also the God of 
anus, and that Ho throws His shield over those 


who combat for the liberties of Fruvice. ' Citizcni 
of the Protestant faiOi, the law has equ^y es- . 
tended its sohcitude to your interuts Let ths 
morality, so., pure, so holy, eo> brotherly, which 
yon profess, unite you 'all in love to yout ' 
country, and in respect for its laws, and, above 
nil, never permit disputes on doctrinal pom i to 
weaken tbat umversnl chanty whioh religion in- 
culcates imd commands,” ' ‘ , 

To foreign nations, the spectacle -of France 
thus volnntanly returning to the Christian faith 
was gratifying in the highest degree It slimed 
to them the pledge of poace and the harbinger of _ 
irauqmllity Tho Nmperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussm pnbhdy expressed their, joy at * 
the ausp-uious event The Emperor of Austria 
styled It “ a service truly rendered to all Europe ” 
The Ecrioiis and devout m all lands considered 
the volnntarj return of the French people to re-, 
ligion, from tho impossibility of living without 
Its precepts, ns one of the most signal triumphs 
of the Clinstian faith ‘ 1 ^ . 

On the 11th of April, 1802, the event was 
cMebratcd by a magnificent religious ccremouv 
in the cithcdrol of Ndtro Dame No expense 
was spared to mvost the’ festivity with the 
utmost splendour Though many of tho gene- , 
rals and the high nuthonlics of the State, wae 
extremely reluctant to participato m the solem'' - 
mties of the occasion, the power and the popn-, 
Inrity of the First Consul were so great that tlioy 
dared not make any resistance The Catliedral 
was crowded ■with splcndcnr The versatile 
populace, o> er delighted with change and with 
shows, were -oveijojed General Ilqpp, how- 
ever, positively refused to attend tlio ceremony 
With the blnntncss of n soldier, conscious that . 
his well-kuown devotion to the "First Consul 
would secure for him impunity, he said — 

“ I shall not attend " But if j on do not moke 
these pnests your nides-de camp oi your cooks, 
yon may do with them as y ou please ” /■ 

As Napoleon was making preparations to go 
to the Catliedral, Cambaebres eutored his apart 
mont ' - ' 

"Well,” said the First Consul, mbhmgJiw 
hands in tho glow of his gratification, “ we go 
to church this morning I^at say they to that 
in Pans _ 

“Many persons," rephed Gambaebres, “pro- 
pose to attend the first representation in order 
to "hiss the piece, should they not find it 
amusing ” ■' 

“ If any one,” Napoleon firmly rephed, “takes 
It into his head to hiss, I shall put him out of 
the door by 'tho grenadiers of tho consular 
guard ” " - 

“But what if the grenadiers themselves,’’ 
Cnmbacbres rejoined, “^ould take to hiasmg 
like tho rest?’’ 

“As to that I have no fear,’’ said Napoleon. 

“ My old monstaohes will go here to Nbtre 
Dame just as at Cairo they would have gone 
to tho mosque They will remark how I do- 
and, scemg their gencim grave and decent, thaj 
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will bo 8b too, psissing the watcliwcad to each 
other, Hecency” 

'“What did you thint of flio ceremony ?” in- ! 
^nlred Napoleon of General Delmas, who stood ' 
near him, when it was concluded 

“ It wes a fine piece of mummery,” ho ra- j 
plied; “nothing was wanting but the million of 
men who have perished to destroy that which j 
you have now ro-ostablished ” I 

Some of the priests, encouraged by this trium- 
phant restoration of Christianity, began .to ea 
sume not a little arrogance A celebrated opera 
dancer died, not in the faith. The pnest of St 
Roche refused to receive the body into the 
church, or to celebrate the rites of intemicnt,^ 
The next day Napoleon caused the following 
article to be mserted in the Sfontteur — 

“The curate of St. Roche, in a moment of 
hallucination, has refased the rites of bnnal to 
Mademoiselle Gamcroi One of his colleagnes, 
n man of sense, received the procession into the 
Church of St Thomas, where tlie burial service 
was performed with the usual solemnities The 
Archbishop of Pans has suspended the curate of 
St Incite for three months, to give him tune 
Co recollect that Jesns Christ commanded us to 
pray oven for our enemies Being thus recalled 
by meditation to a proper sense of liis duties, be 
may lean that all these superstitions obser* 
vaiices, the offspring of an age of creduhtj , or of 
crazed imaginations, tend only to die discredit of 
true religion, and have been proscribed by the 
recent concordat of the French Church " 

The most strenuous exertions were made by j 
the clergy to induce Napoleon puhhcly to par- 
take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper It 
was thought that his high example would be 
very influential upon others. Napoleon nobly 
replied, “I have not sufHiient faith in the ordi- 
nance to be benefited by its xcccption, and I 
have too much faith in it to allow mo to bo 
guilty of sacrilege We ore well ns we are Do 
not ask mo to go further You n ill never obtain 
wbat yon wish - 1 niU not become a hypo- 
crite -Be content with -what yon have already 
gamed 

It IS difflcult to^dcsenbe the undisguised dc- 
Lgbtwith which the peasants all over France 
again beard the ringing of the cliurcb bells upon 
the Sabbath morning and witnessed the opening 
of the cbnrcb doors, the assembling of the con- 
gregations with smiles and congratulations, and 
the repose of the Sabbath Mr. Fox, in conver 
sation with Napoleon after the pence of Amiens, 
ventured to blame him for not having authorized 
the mamage of pnests ra France “ I then had,’ 
said Napoleon, in bis nervous eloquence, “ need 
to pneifj It IS .with water, and not with oil, 
that you must extinguish theological volcanoes 
I should hove had less difficulty in estabhshing 
the I'rotestant religion in my empire ” 

Tne magistrates of Pans, grateful for the, m- 
estimable blessmgs wbudi Napoleon had conferred 
ripon France, requested him to accept the project 
«f a tnumpbal monument to be ejected to hts 
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honour, at a cost of five hundred thonsand franca 
Napoleon gave the following reply ; — 

“ I view with gratcfhl acknowledgments those 
sentiments which actuate- the magistrates of the 
city of Paris The idea of dedicating monu- 
mental trophies to those men who have rendered 
themselves useful to the community is a praise- 
worthy action in all nations I accept the offer 
of the monument which jou desire to dedicate to 
me Let the spot be designated, bnt leave the 
labour of constrncting it to future generations, 
should they think fit thus to sanction the estimate 
winch yon place npon my services " B. nenth the 
dome of the Invaltdes may now be se<m the esti- 
mate which Franco has placed on the services of 
Napoleon 

There was an indoscnbable fascination about 
the oharocter of Napoleon winch no other man 
over possessed; and which all felt who entered 
Ills presence Some military officers of high 
rank, on one occasion, m these early daj s of Ins 
power, agreed to go and remonstrate with 
litm upon some snbjcct which had given them 
offence. One of the party Bins desenbes the 
interview — 

“ I do not Iinow whence it arises, bnt there is 
a charm abont that man which is indbscnbabls 
and mcsistible I am no admirer of him I 
dislike the power to which be has nsen Yet 1 
cannot help confessing that tiiere is a something 
m him which seems to speak that he is born 
to command Wo went into his apartment de- 
termined to declare our minds to him very freely, 
to cxpostnlnto with him warmly, and not to 
depart till our subjects cf complaint were re- 
moved. But m bis manner of receiving ns there 
was a certain something, a degree of fascination, 
wluch disarmed us in a moment, nor could we 
litter one uoid of wbat we had intended to say 
IIo talked to ns for a long time, with an elo- 
quence pecuharly his own, explaining, with the 
utmost dearness and precision, the ncoe-sity for 
steadily pursuing the Ime of conduct he had 
adopted. Without contradicting us m direct 
terms, he controverted onr opinions so ably that 
wo had not a word to say m reply We left 
him, having done nothing dse hut listen to him, 
mstend of expostulating with him, and fully con- 
vinced, at le.ist for the moment, that he was in 
the right and wo were in the wrong " 

The mcrchmits of Rouen experienced a sirailai 
fasomation when they called to romonstratt 
against some commercial relations which Napo- 
leon had introduced They were so entirely dis- 
armed by his frankness, liis sinccritv, and were 
so deeply impressed by the extent and the depth 
of his views, that they Retired saymg, “The 
First Consul understands our interests far hettci 
Uian we do ourselves " 

“The man,’’ says Lady Morgan, “who, at 
tlie head of a vast empire, could plan great and 
lastmg works? conquer nations, and jet talk 
astronomy with La Place, tragedy with Talma, 
mtisio with Cherubini, painting with Gerrard, 
vertu with Deuon, and hterature and science with 
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Any one Tirlio wodd listen to him, "wna certainly 
out or tho tdle of common men *’ 

Napoleon now exerted all hjs energies for the 
elevation of France Ho sought out and en- 
conraged talent wherever it could ho found No 
merit escaped his pnneely munificence Authors, 
artists, men of science, were loaded with honours 
and emoluments Ho devoted most earnest 
attention to the education of youth Tho navy, 
conaneica, ngncultwre, mawsfactures, and all 
mechanical arts, seemed hisassiduous care. He 
laboured to the utmost, and with amonl courage 
above all praise, to discountenance whatever was 
loose in morale, or onervatmg or unc^y m 
amusements or taste . ^ 

Tho theatre was the most popular source of 
entertainment in Frnnto Ho frowned upon all 
fnvolons and immodest performances,- and en- 
couraged those only which were moral, grave, 
and mgnified In the grandeur of tragedj alone 
ho took pleasure In his private deportment he 
exhibited the example of a moral, simple, and 
toilsome hfe Among the forty millions of 
France, there was not to bo found a more tclh- 
perate and laborious man IVhen nights of 
labour succeeded days of toil, his only stimulus 
was lemonade lie loved his own family and 
friends, and was loved by thorn with a fervour 
which soared into the regions of devotion Never 
before did mortal man secure such lotc Thou- 
sands were ready ut any moment to lay doivn 
their hves through their olTcction for him And 
that mysfenouB charm was so strong that it has 
Burnved his death Thousmds now live who 
would brave death in anj form from love for 
Napoleon.** ^ - 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

FIRST CONSUL Fort LIFE 

Peace la France— Trials of Joscplilno— State of morals 
— Joscplitncs plans for Ilortcnse — Lonis Bonaparte— 
Italian Republic— Lonarcss at Dons — ^Incessant ac- 
thlt} of Napoleon— Sabcltndc of England— Sctioots— 
Origin of tbe decoration of tlio Legion of Honour— 
. Election os First Consul for life- ICcproof to Lncicn 
and Eliza— Sci lew— Renew at of ditllcultlcs with Eng- 
land 

FuaiiCB was now at peace with all the world 
It was universally admitted that Napoleon was 
tho great pacihcator lie was tho idol of France 
1 he mosses of the people of Europe everywhere 
regarded him as their advocate and friend, the 


enemy of anslocratio nsuipationj and the great 
ohampion-of equahty' Tho poop>3 of France 
no longer demanded lih&rly VVtiiy years d 
woe had taught tlienf gladly to relmqnish^he 
boon They 'only desired a ruler who wou’d 
take care of them, govern them, protect them 
from''thc power of allied despotism, and give 
them cquil^riglits Though Napoleon had now^ 
but the tide of First Consul and France was 
nominally a Bepubho, ho'was, m -reality, tbe 
most powcrihl monarch in, Europe Uis throne 
was established m the^ hearts of nearly forty 
milltODS of people His word was law , ' ' 
It will he retnomhered thattlosephine cobtem 
plated the extraordinary grandeur to wliicn 
husband had attained with -Intense sohcitud'e 
She saw that more than ordinary regal power 
had passed into Jus hands, and she was not a 
stranger to tho mtense desiro which animated 
his hentt to have an heir to whom,.to Ironsniit 
his name and glory Slieloiew thatjnany wefo 
intimating 'to him that an heur was essential to 
&e repose of Franco She was fully onformed' 
that divorce hod been urged upon him as'one ol 
the stern necessities of state One day, when 
Napoleon was busv m his cabinet, Joscphiue 
entered softly by a side door, and scnling.brir»elf 
affectionately upon his knee, imB, passmg her 
hand gently tlirougli his iiiur, said to him, with 
a burst,of tenderness— ^ ' - 

“ I intrcat you, my love, do not make yonn.cH' 
king It IS Lncien who urges yon to it. Honot 
listen to him • , 

Napoleon smiled upon her kiu'dly, and said, 
“ Why, my poor Josephine, yon are mad You 
must not listen to these fables which the, old 
dow ngers tell y ou. But you interrupt me now , 
I am very busy , leav c mo alone ^ ^ 

Josephine was at time's almost delirious in_ap- 
prcliension ofthe awful calamity which threatened 
her She know tho inteua ty- ot her husband's 
love She also knew tlie boundlessness 'of his 
ambition She could not be blind to tbe apparent 
importance, as a matter of state'' pohey,' that 
Napoleon should possess an heif bho alto was 
hilly aware that tbrongbont Franco marruige 
had long been regarded bnt as a partnership of 
convenience, to bo formed'and snndered almost, 
at pleasure “hlamage," said kladamb do Stacl, 
“has become but tho sacrament of adultery" 
The nation, under the mflucnco of these views, 
would condemn her for selhshly rcfnsuig assent 


>1 “If Napoleon had not dlstingelshcd himself as i 
soldier, nc would have do le so as on anttior, poci 
orator, or mathunauclan, somehow or other, for hi. wa 

e utint with both tongue and pen, as well as Swoid 
lis conversation was highly Instrnctive, and he wu 
one of tho most eloquent men of modern limes JIi 
orders of tlio day, proclamations, bulletins, speeches 
addresses, end answers to addresses— all ins writing! 
from his first appearance m Italy to his last will bik 
testament at St ilelena— miin> of hie sndden sailngi 
his maxims, sarcasms, witticisms, and nnpremcdltalei 
eb'crvallone, brenUic an abrupt, vlv living, concentratci 
and pecnlmr spirit, poetical and Imaginative, logical an 
argnmenJiti «,fe-vidnnd forcible 

‘ N^olcon was a free tall er, never WTapped up 1 
mvstetiw Uciturelty, or dlac.tase.d.tiy <Ka<.wtwv twVvmi 
non*. Yot he was a Ustenor too, ■wlilcli is a taro talen 


rnd could LcCp his decision suspended till lie heard oD 
Uiat might be said on all sides DcIIhiratlons lasted 
mostly five or six hours n dav, wlilili is longer than.^ 
American ludiclal, much longer tliiin a Icgislaf Ire daily 
session. Not only would the Emperor, all that flniei 
take his part m tlio council, bnt often keep some of the 
counsellors to dine wiUi him, daring ond after dinner 
renewing the subject, imd analjzing It In everyway 
In tIiO;>o grave, sometimes technical and compucated 
questions, tho astonishing vers unity of his genius, oliii 
exunt 01 bis attainments for civil os welt os military 
govemraont, the quickness and dearness wi& which he 
edzed the very point In question In matters he had »nt 
been educated to, and might w eil have been nninlbraied 
of, bis superior knowledgo of men and things, 'ners 
WOTideriiSny apparent *— liigcrsoR s Sciond TIV » (second 
seriesy - , ' ^ 
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-to £ 10 , nrringcTnent opparontly essential to tlio Napoleon regardctl ns Lis oviti daightcr, and 
'-'“repose of France and of Europe Nover^wns a whom he loved uith the strongest parental afloo 
xroman placed in ^situation pf more tcmble, tion Thus the tembledixorcc might bo averted. 
triaL Never was an ambitious man exposed to Urged by motives so powerful, Josephine left ni’ 
n. more fiery temptation. '' — means untried to accomplish her purpose 

Laying aside the'^anthon^’ of Chnstiamty, and Louis Bonaparte was a studious, pensive 

< ,, contemplating the subject in the hght of mere imaginative man, of great moral worth, though 
* expediency, it seemed a plain duty for Napoleon possessing but litde forco of character He hac 
^ and Josephme to separate But gloriously docs been bitterly disappointed ui^ bis affections, and 
if illustrate the immubble truth of God's word, was weary of the world When but mnctecu 
that, even m such an exigency ns tins, tlie path years of age he had formed a very strong attneh- 
wlnch the Bible pointed out was the only path mentfor a young lady whom he had mot m Paris 
of safety and of peace In Kparating myself She was the daughter of an emigrant noble, and 

from Josephine,” said Napoleon afterwards, “and his uhole being became absorbed in tbe passion 
in marrying Maria Louisa,! placed nfy foot upon of love Napoleon, then in the midst of tliose 
' aa abyss which was covered witirflowcrs” victories which paved his way to the tlirouc o 
' . Josephme’s daughter, Hortensej'-beautiful, bnl France, was apprehensive that the allinacp m 
, hant, and amiable, then but eighteen yeais of his brother with one of the old Royalist families 
a"e, was strongly, attached to Duroc, one of might endanger his oun ambitions projects lie 
Napoleon’s officers, a very fashionable and hand- therefore, sent him away on a mihtary commis- 
JBome man. Joseplune, however, bad conceived sion, mid scoured, by his powerful instraraciitahty, 
the idea of marrying Hoitenso to Louis Bona the marnage of the y oung lady to another pei- 
parte, Napoleon’s yoiuiger brother She said one son The disappomtment preyed deeply upon 
day to Bonmenne — the heart of the sensitive young man All ani- 

" “ My tivo hrothers-in-law are my determined bition died within him Ho loved solitude, and 

enemies Yon see all their intngucs YouLnow studiously avoided’ the cares nnd pomp of state. 

*- how mnch uneosmess they have caused me Napoleon, not having been aware of the extreme 
This projected mamnge with Dnroc leaves me strcngfli of his brother’s attachment, when he 
without any support Duroc, independent of saw the vround which ho hod indicted npon him, 

I Bonaparte’s ,^friendahip, is nothing He has endearonred to make all the amends m Ins 
neitherrankr fortune, nor even reputation He power. Uratense was beautiful, full of grace 
' can ofiTord me no protection against flie enmity and vivacity At last Napoleon fell in with the 
of the hrothcra I must have some more certain views of Josephine, and resolved, having united 
rdlance for the future My husband loves Louis the two, to recompense his brother, as far as 
■■ very much If I can. succeed ui uniting my possible, by lavishing gi eat favours npon them 
j, - daughter to him, he will prove a strong counter- It was long before Loius would listen to the 
poise to tbe calumnies and peisccahons of my proposition of his marnage with Ilortense His 
’ brothvrs-in law”' affections Still clung to the lost object of his 

'These remarks were reported to Napoleon idolatry, and he could not, without pain, thmk 
Ho replied, “Josephine labours in vnin Duroc of union with another Indeed, a more ancon- 
and Hottense love each other, and they shall be genial alliance could hmdly have been imagmed 
, marned.' I am Attached to Duroc He is well In no ono thing were their tastes similiat But 
born 1 have given Caroline to Murat, and who could resist the combined tact of Josephme 
Pauline to Lo ClercTj IcannswellgiveHortense imd the power of Napoleon ? All obsteclc-s acre 
to Duroc. Ho is brave JEIe is as good as the swept away, and the maiden, loving the hilarity 
- ' others He fe general ot division Besides, I of life, and its gaj ost scenes of festivity and 
have other views for, Louis ’’ ^ splcndonr, was reluctantly' led to the silent, pen- 

Ifi the palace the heart may tlirob with the sive scholar, who ns reluctantly received her ns 
same joys nnd griefs ns in the cottage In an- hishndo 

ticipation.of the projected marnage', Duroc was Hortenso had become in some degree rccon- 
Sent on a special mission to compliment thoEm- cilcd to the match, as her powerful fitlicr pro- 
peror Alexander on his accession to the tlironc miscd to placo them in high positions of wealth 

- ^Duroo wrote often to Horlense while absent and rank. Loms resigned liimscK to Ins lot, 

- When the private secretary whispered in her ear, feolmg that earth had no further joy in store for 
in the midst" of the bnlliaht throng of the him A mngnificent/efe was given in honour of 
Tvulones, “ I have a letter,” she woidd imrae- this raarrmge, at which all the splendours of tho 
diately retire to her apartment Upon her re- ancient royalty were revived Louis Napoleon 
turn, her fiaends could see that her eyes were Bonaparte, who, after the abdication of Loms 
moistened with,, the tents of affection and joy. Philippe, fong of tlie Jb reach, was elected Pre- 
Josephme dierishcd the hope that, could she sident of the French Republic, nnd afterwards 
succeed in uniting Hortanse with Loms Bona- Emperor of the French, was the only didd of this 

' parte, should Hortense give birth to a son, Nppo- marnage who survived his parents. 

Icon would regard him ns his heir- The child Napoleon had organized in the heart- of Jf ily 
would bear tho name of Bonaparte , tho blood of a Rcpnbho containmg about five milhons of »r- 
,r the Bonajinrtcs would crfcnlato In his veins, and habitants TIus repubho could by no means'^ 
he would be tbe offspring cf f?'»rteuse, ,whom maintain itself against the monarchies of Eorope, ' 
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uiiiiiTpd by France Napoleon, anrrounded by 
hostrie kings, deemed it essential to the Safety of 
France to seonro m Italy a nation of congenial 
sympathies and interests, with whom he conld 
form the alliance of cordial friendship The 
Italians, all inespencnccd in self-government, 
regarding Napoleon ns their heiiefactor and 
tlieir solo supporter, looked to him fot a consti- 
tution Three of the most influential men of 
the Cisalpine Republic were sent as ddegntes to 
Pans, to consult with the First Consul upon the 
organization of their government JJnder the 
uirection of Napoleon a constitution was drafted, 
which, considering the character of the Italian 
people, and the hostile lovaarchical inflnencas 
which surrounded them, was most higlilj liberal 
A President and a Vice-President were to be 
chosen foi ten years There n ns to be a Senate 
»f eight members, and n House of Representatives 
of eevent\-h\o members These were all to be 
selected from n body composed of 300 landed 
proprietors, 200 merchants, md 200 of the 
3Jergy and prominent literary men Tlius all the 
jnportant interests of the state were repro'entod. 

In Italy, as in all the other conntnes of Europe 
at that time, there were three prominent parties 
The Loyalists sought the restoration of monarchy 
and the exclusive privileges of kings and nobles 
The moderate Republicans wished to establish a 
hrm government, which would enforce order, 
and confer upon all equal rights The Jacobms 
wished to break dotvn all distinctions, divide 
propertv, and to govern by the blind energies of 
the mob Italy had long been held in subjection 
by the spmtual terrors of the priests and by the 
bayonets of the Austrians Ages of bondage 
had enervated the people, and there were no 
Italian statesmen capable of taking the helm of 

g overnment in such a turbulent sen of troubles 
fapoleon resolved to have himself proposed as 
President, and then, reserving to himself the 
supreme direction, to delegate the details of 
aftairs to distinguished Italians, until they should, 
in some ue'jrree, be trained to duties so new to 
them 

“ This plan,” says Thiers, “ was not, on his 
part, the inspiration of ambition, hut rather of 
great good sense His views on this occasion 
were unquestionably both pure and exalted.” 
But nothing can more strikingly show the al 
most miraculous energies of Napoleon’s mind 
and his perfect self-reliance than the readiness 
with which, in addition to the cares of the 
empire of France, ho assumed the responsibility 
of organizing and devdopmg another natim of 
fivo milhoiis of inhabitants This was in 1302 
'Napoleon was then but thirty-three years of age 
To liave surrendered those Italians, who had 
rallied around the armies of Franco in their 
hour of need, again to Anstnan domination, 
would have boon an act of treachery To hove 
abandoned ihom, in them inexpcnencc, to the 
Jacobin mob on the one hand and to Royalist 
iningnes on the other, would have insured the 
rum of the Repubho. But by leavmg the 
dottuls of government to oo admmisfered by 


Italians, and at the same time snstainmg the 
constitution by his own powerful hand, theie- 
was'a probabihty that the Repubho taught attain 
prosperity and independence As the press oi 
business rendered it extmmely diffibnlt for Napo- 
leon to leave Fian^, a plan was formed for a 
vast congress of the Itnhans,to he asscrablea Si 
Lyons, about half way between Paias and Milan, 
(br the imposmg adoption of tbe ropnbhcan con- - 
Etitution 

Four hundred and fifty- two deplit's were 
elected to cross the frozen 'Alps in tho month of 
December The extraordinarv watchfulness and 
foresight of the First Consul had prepared every- 
thing for them on the’ way In Lyons sump-' 
tuous preparations were made for their enter- 
tainment Magnificent lialls were decorated in 
the highest stylo of earthly splendour for the 
solemnities of the occasion The army of Egypt, 
winch had recently landed, bronzed by an African 
sim, was gorgeously attured, to add to tho mag- 
nihcence of the spectacle Tho Lyonrse voutli, 
exultant with pride, were formed into on im- 
posing body of cavalry ' " , 

On the 11th of January, 1802, Napoleon, 
accompanied by Josephine, arrived m Lyons, 
The whole population of the adjomhig country 
had assembled along tbe road, anxiously watch- 
ing for hiB passage At night immense fires 
illumined his path, blazing upon eveiy hill. side 
and m every valley One contmnons shout of ' 
“Live Bonaparte 1" rolled along with thecamage 
from Paris to Lyons It was late in the evening, 
when Napoleon arrived m Lvons The brilliant 
city flamed with the splcndonr of nopn-dny 
The carriage of the First Consul passed under a 
tnumphnl arch, snrmonnted by a sleeping lion, 
the emblem of France, and Napoleon took up 
his residence m the Hfitel do Ville,, wliiclf, in ' 
most princely suraptuousness, hod boer decorated ' 
for bis reception Tbe Italians adored Napoleon 
They felt personally ennobled by Ins renown 
for they considered him their countrjanan Tht 
Italian language was Ins native tongue, nne 
he spoke it with the most perfect fluency and 
elegance' Tho moment that the name of Napo- 
leon was suggested to the deputies os Presidwt 
of the Republic, it was received with shouts' o( . 
enthnsiustio acdamation 

A deputation was immediately sent to the First 
Consul to express tho unanimous and cordial wish 
of the Convention that he would accept the 
ofEco While these things were transpinng, 
Napoleon, ever intensely occupied, was inspect- 
ing hiB veteran soldiers of Italy and of Egypt m 
a pnblic review The elements seemed to ci n- 
spire to invest tho occasion with splendour Iht 
day was cloudless, tho sun bnlhaut, the sky 
serene, the air invigorating All tho inhabitnn_ta 
of Lyons and the populace of the adjacent 
county thronged tho streets No pen can de- 
scribe tile transports with which the berowasre- 
ceivcd, os he rode along tho lines of these veterans, 
whom he had so often led to victory The 
soldiers shouted in. a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
Old men, aud young men, and boys caught the 
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tlioiitj and it Tererberatad iJong tho streets in 
one oonlinnons roar. Matrons and maidens, 
craving banners and handkorducfs, wejit m ex- 
cess of emotion. Jionqnets of flowers were 
showered from the windows to carpet his path, 
and every concen able demonstration was made 
of the most cnthus'O&uc 1a\ e 
- Napoleon himself was deeply moved by the 
scene Some of the old^enndiers, whom ho 
recognised, ho called ont of the ranks, kindly 
talked with them, inquiring ro'qiectmg their 
wounds andlhcir wants Ho addressed seionfl 
of the o^lSeeTE, whom ho had seen in many 
encounters, shook hands with them, and a. dcli- 
nnm of excitement pervaded all minds Upon 
his retnm to the HOtcl do Yille, he met the 
deputation of tlio Convention They presented 
him the addre«s, urging upon him the acceptance 
of the Presidency of tlie Cisalpine Republic. 
Napoleon received the address, intimated his 
acceptance, and promised, on thefolloumg day, | 
to meet the Convention 

The next morning dawned hnghtiv upon the 
city A largo church, embellished with richest 
draperv, was prepared for the solemnities of 
the occasion Napoleon entered the church,' 
took his seat upon nn elevated platform, sur- 
rounded by his family, the Trench ministers, 
and a large number of distinguished generals 
and statesmen He addressed the as«ombly in j 
the Italian Imigungc with ns mnch ease of! 
manner, elegance of expression, and fluency of| 
ntteranco ns if his whole life had been devoted 
to the cultivation of the powers of oiatory. He 
announced las ecccplanco of the dignity with 
which they woele vniest lam, mid uttered hisj 
news respecting th‘ ■wi—isures which should be 1 
adopted to '‘senre the prosponty of the Jtahnn j 
RqmiWic ns i..® new state v ns henceforth to be 
called Ri!p‘'ated bursts of applause mterrnptod ! 
bis address, and at its close one contmnous shout ' 
' of acclamation testified the assent and the dc-| 
light of the nsocmhled multitude Napoleon 
remained at Lyons twenty dnj s, occupied, appa- 
rently, overv moment with the vast affnirB which 
then engrossed his attention And vet ho found 
time to write daily to Pans, urging fori’ard tho 
majestic enterprises of tho new government in 
' France The following brief extracts from tins 
free and confidential correspondence aflbrd nn 
interesting glimpse of the motives whioli actn- 
ated Napoleon nb this time, and of the groat 
objects of his ambition * — 

j. I am proceeding slowly in my operations 
I pass the whole of my mornings in giving 
audience to the deputations of the neighbouring 
departments The improvement in the happi- 
ness of Franco is obvious During the past two 
years the population of Lyons has mcrensed 
more than 20,000 souls. All the manufacturers 
tell me that their works are m a state of high 
actirity. All minds seem to he foil of energy , 
not that energy which overturns empires, but 
tbnfc-wLich re-cstnbhslies them, and conducts 
them to prosperity and riches 
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“I beg of yon parhoulorly to see that tho 
unruly members whom we have in the consti 
tuted authorities ore every one of them removeii 
The wish of the nation is, that the gover.-ment 
shall not he ohstmoted ui its endcavonrs to act 
for the public good, and *hat the head of 
Mednsa shall no longer show ita If either in onr 
tnbunes or m onr assemblies Tho conduct "of 
Sidyes on this occasion completely proves that 
havmg contnbuted to the destruction of all tho 
constitutions since '91, ho wishes now to try his 
hand against the present He ought to bum a 
wax candle to Our Lady for having got ont of 
the scrape so fortunately and in so unexpected a 
manner But the older I grow the more I per 
ccive that each man must fulfil his destiny I 
recommend yon to ascertain whether tho pro- 
visions for St Domingo have actually been sent 
off I lake It for granted that you haie taken 
proper measures for abolishing the ch^ltelet If 
the Minister of Marine bhould stand m need of 
the frigates of the King of Naples, ho may 
make use of them General Jourdan gives me 
a satisfactory account of the state of Piedmont. 

** I wish tliat Citizen Royer be sent to tho 
16th military division to examine into the ac 
connts of the pai master I also wish some 
individual, like Citizen Royer, to perform tho 
<ame duty for the 13th and 14th divisions It 
is complmncd that the receivers keep the money 
as long ns they can, and that tho poHmasters 
postpone pav ment as long as possible The pay- 
masters and’ receivers are tho greatest nuisance 
in tlie state 

“ Yesterday I visited several factonos I was 
pleased with tho industry and severe economy 
which pervaded those astablisbments Should 
the wintry weather continue severe, I do not 
think that the one hundred and twenty-five 
tiiousand francs n month, which the Minister of 
Intenor grants for the purposes of chantj , will 
be sufficient It will bo necessary to add twenty- 
tbou'and francs for the distribution of wood, 
and also to ligiit fires m tho clmrches and other 
large buildings to give imimth to a great num 
her of people " 

Napoleon amved m Pans on the 31et of 
January In tho meantime, there had been a 
new election of members of the Tribunate and 
of tlio Legislative body All those who bad 
manifested any opposition to the measures of 
Napoleon in the ro establishment of Christianity 
and in the adoption of the new civil code were 
Icil ont, and their places supplied by those who 
approved of tho measures of the First Consul 
Napoleon could now act unembarrassed. In every 
quarter there was submission All the officers 
of tho state, immediately upon his retnm, sought 
an audience, and, m that pomp of language 
which Ins majcslio deeds and character mapired, 
presented to him their congratulations He woe 
already a sovereign, m possession of regal power 
such as no other monarch in Europe enjoyed 

Upon one object all tho energies of his mighty 
mmd were eoncentrated. France was his estate. 
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hi9 diadem, his nil The glory of Franco was 
Tiis glory, the happiness of Franco his h^^pmess, 
the nches of Franco his wealth Never did a 
father, with more nntinng self-denial and toil, 
labonr for his family, than did Napoleon, 
through days of exertion and nights of sleep- 
Icssness, devote every energy of body and soul 
to the fatness of fVance. lie loved not ease, 
he loved not personal mdolgcnce, he loved not 
sonsnal gratification - The elevation of Franco 
to pro'pohty, wealth, and power was a limitless 
ambition The almost supernatural success 
which had thus far attended his exertions did 
hot magnify his desires an,! stimulate his hopes 
He had no wish to elevate France upon the 
rums of other nations But ho ivislied to make 
France the pattern of all oscollenco, the itlns- 
trious lender at the head of nil nations, guiding 
them to intelligence, to opulence, and to happi- 
ness Snell, at this time, was the towehng. 
ambition of Napoleon, the most noble and com- 
prehensno which was over embraced by the con- 
ception of man 

Of course, such ambition was not consistent 
with the equality bf other nations, for ho deter- 
mined that France should be the first But he 
manifested no disposition to destroy the happiness 
of otliers , he only wished to give such on im- 
pulse to humanity in France, by the cullure of 
mind, by purity of morals, by domosho industry, 
by foreign commerce, bj great national works, 
as to place Franco in the adtanco npon the race- 
course of greatness. 

In this race France had but one antagonist — 
England France had nearly forty millions of 
inhabitants. -The island of Great Britain con- 
tamed about fiilcen miUions, But England, with 
ber colomes, girdled the globe, and, with her 
Qeets, commanded nil seas 

1‘ France,” said Napoleon, “must also have 
her colonies and her fleets ” 

“ If we pernut that,” the statesmen of Eng- 
land rejOined, “we may become a sccondniy 
power, and may thus bo at the mercy of France " 

It was undeniably so Shall history be blind 
to such fatality as thisf Is man, in the hoar of 
triumphant ambition, so moderate tliat we can 
be willing- that ho idionld attain power which 
places ns nt his mercy ? England was omnipo 
^ tent upon the sens She became arrogant, and 
abused that power, and made herself oflensive 
to all mations ^ Napoleon developed no special 
■meekness of character to indicate that he would 
he, 'in the pride of strength whidi no nation 
could resist,' more moderate and concihaiuig 
Cnudour cannot censure Eugland for being univd 
Ung to yield her high position— to »nrr<>nder her 
snpremney on the seas — to become a seroudary 
power— to allow France to become her master 
And who can censure France for Booking the 
establishment of colonies, the extension of com-’ 
,mctoe, friendly alliance with other nations, and 
the creation of fleets to protect her from ag- 
gression upon the ocean as well as upon the 
'sndf 

Kapoleon hmiseir with that wonderful magua- 
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nimtty which dicr ^aractcrized him, though at 
times exasperated by the hostility which ho ooir 
encountered, yet often spoke m terms of lespoct 
of the mfluonced which animated his foes, It is 
to, be regretted that Ins'" antagonists so seldom 
reciprocated this md^nnimity'' There nos, m 
this snnguinaryjsonfliot, most certainly a right 
and a wrong But jit is not easy for man aton 
rately to adjust the' balance God alone can 
award the issue , The mind is saddened os it 
wanders amid the labyrinths of consciontionsncss 
and of passion, of pure motives and^ of impure 
ambition This is, indeed, a fallen world.. Tlte 
drama of nations is a tragedy Mdonchol) is 
the lot of man 

England 'daily witnessed, with increasing 
alarm, the rapid and enormous -strides wlifeh 
Franco was mokmg. 1 bo energy of the First 
Consul seemed superhuman His acts indicated 
the most proronndsagacityi'thcmostfor-reaohmg 
foresight . To-day the news Tenches London, 
that Napoleon has been elected President of the 
Italian Republic Tims, in an hour, five mil- 
iioni of people are added to his empiroJ To- 
morrow It IS announced that he is eslablishmg a 
colony nt Elba — that a vast expedition is sailing 
for St Domingo, to reorganuo*!® colony there 
England is bewildered Again it is.prbclainuid^ 
that Napoleon has pnrcliased Lonisiana of Spain, 
and IS preparing to fill the ferule viiUoy of tlie 
Mississippi with colonists . In the meantime, all 
Fran(» is m a state of noUvity Factone% 
roads, bridges, canals, fortihontions, are evciy- 
wbere springing into existence.' The sound ol 
Uie ship-hnmmcr reverhoratos in all the har- 
bours of France, aiid every month witnesses the 
increase of the French fleet.' The' mass of the 
En^sh people oontemplnto with admiration this 
development of energy The statesmen of Eng 
land contemplate it with dfead , - - 

For some months Napoleon, in the midst of idl 
his other cares, had been maturing a vast sj stem 
of pnhhc instrnction for the youth of France- 
IIo drew im, with las own hand, the plan for 
their-schools, and proposed the course of atud/ . 
It IS n little Buigulnr tiiat, with his strong scien- 
tifio predilections, he should have assigned the 
first rank to classical studies Perhaps this is to. 
bo accounted for from his professed admiration, 
of the heroes of antiquity His own inmd.vns 
thoroughlj stored with all the treasnres of Greek 
and Roman story. All these schools were formed 
open a military model, for, situated as Franco 
was m the midst of monarchies at heart hostile, 
he deemed it necessary that the notion should be 
universally trained to bear. arms. Religious 
instruction was to he communicalcd jn all these 
sohools by chaplains, mihtary instrucUon by eld 
otHcera who had left the army, and classical and 
scientlSo instruction by the most learned mea 
Europe could furnish ' 

The First Consul also devoted special attention 
to female schools ^ “ France needs nothing 'so 
much to promote her regeneration,” said h'e, “ as> 
good mothers.” To a'tract tlie j ontli of France 
1 to these schools, five.uiilhous of francs wjav 
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' uppropnated fcr over six tlipnsaind gratmtons 
uclubidons for tho pupils' Ten sctaols of law 
wore bsta^lislicd, nine schools of medicine, and 
'an institution for the meolinnical nrt^ called the 
" Si^ool of Bridges and Roads,’' the Brst model 
" of tliose^chools of-art which continue m France 
nn’lil the present day, and wTiidi are deemed 
' inTclnable ' Thera were no exdasive privileges 
in these mstifuttons, a system of perfect equality 
. pemded them. The pupils of ^ classes were 
pi iced upon a level, with an unohstmeted arena 
he'bre them “Tlds is only a commencement,” 
" said'Napoleon, "by-and-bya, we shall do more 
and better" 

_rAtiother p^ect -which Napoleon now- infro- 
-duced was vdiemently opposed — the establish- 
ment of ihe Le^ou of Honour ' One of the 
. leading^prmaples of the Revoliition was the 
entire overthrow of all titles of distinction 
Every man, high or low, was to be addressed 
simply as Cttvxn Napoleoh wished to introduce 
a system of rewards which' should shmuhtc to 
heroic 'deeds, and ennoble those who had dei 
served well of hamamfy. lunnmerable foreigners 
of distn'^on had thronged Franco, since the 
peace. He had observed with what -eagerness 
the populace hid fo’lo,ved these -foreigners, 
gazing with delight upon theif gay decorations 
The. court-yard of the Tnilenes was ever crowded 
whea'theso lilnslnoua strangers arrived end de- 
parted. 'Napoleon, in his council, where he was 
always eloquent'and powerful, thus urged his 
views. — 

"Look at these vanities which genius jirc- 
lends so much to disdain ' The populace is not 
of-thal opinion It loves these many-coloured 
• ribbons as it loves religious pomp The democrat 
phUosopher calls it vanity Vanity let it ho , 
_ bnt Ihat vanity is a weakness common to the 
. ' whole human race, and great virtues may be 
unde to spring from it Yfith the'e so much 
" despised baubles heroes are made. There mnst 
be worship- for the religious sentiment, there 
mnst be-nsible distinctions for tho noble senti- 
ment of glory. Nations ^loidd not strive to be 
singular any more than indiv idnals The affecta- 
tion of acting differently from the rest' of tho 
world is an affeotitlon which is reproved by all 
persons of sense and modesty _ .Ribbons are m 
-use in all countries Let them bo m use in 
France It will be one more friendly relation 
established with Europe. Our neighbours give 
them only to the man of nsble birth. I will 
^ve them-lo the man of merit — to -the one who 
shall have served best in the army or m the 
state, or who shall have produced the finest 
works * 

' - It^ was objected that the mstitnhon of the 
Legion of Honour was a return to the aristocracy 
- which the Revolution- had abolished "What is 
there aristocratic,” Napoleon exclaimed, "in a 
iistmction purely personal, and merdy for life, 
bestowed on the man "who has displayed merit, 
whether lavil-or mihtary — bestowed on him 
alone, bestowed (or his life only, and not parsing 
to las children? Such n diehnefion » the reverse 


of anstocrahe. It is the essence of anstocracj 
that its titles ate transmitted from the man who 
has earned them to the son who possesses no 
ment. The ancient regime, so battered by the 
ram of the Revolution, is more entim that a 
beheved All the emigrants hold each otlie. .y 
the hand , the Venddans arc secretly enrolled 5 
the pnetts, at heart, are notver^ friendly to ns 
With the words ‘legitimate king,’ thousands 
might he roused to arms It is needful that the 
men who have taken pare it the Revolution 
shotdd have a bond of union, and cca^e to de- 
pend on the first accident which might stnke 
one single head. For ten years we have only 
been makmg ruins, we mist now found an 
edifice Depend upon it, tht struggle is not over 
with Europe Be assured that struggle will 
begin again.*’ 

It WM then urged by some that the Legion of 
Honom should be confined entirely to military 
merit " By no means," said Napoleon. “ Rj- 
^rds are not to be conferred upon soldiers 
alone All sorts of merit are brothers The 
courage of the President of the Convention re- 
Hstmg the populace should be compared with 
the comige of Klohcr monnting to the assault of 
Acre. It 13 right that civil virtues should haie 
their reward as well as military virtues Those 
who oppose this conrse reason hke barbanms 
It is the religion of brute force they commend to 
us latclhgcnce has its nglits before those of 
force Force, without mtcUigencc, is nothing 
In barbarous ages, tho man of stoutest sinews 
was the ohiefiam , now, the general is the most 
intclhgent of the brave 

"At Cairo, the Egyptians could not compre- 
hend how it was that Kleber, with his maiestio 
form, was not commnndcr-in- chief When 
Honrad Bey bad carefully observed onr tactics, 
he could comprehend how it was that T, and nO 
other, ought to "ho the general of an army so 
conductei Yon reason hke the Egj-paans when 
you attempt to confine rewards to military valour. 
The soldiers reason belter than you Go to then 
bivouacs; Lstentothem Do yonimagmc tlwt 
It is tho tallest of their ofiicers, and the mo-t im- 
posing by li.s stature, for whom they feel the 
Invest regard ? Do y on imagine even that the 
bravest stands first in their esteem’ No donbt 
they would despise the man whoso courage they 
snspccted, bnt they rank above the merely brave 
man him whom they consider tho most intclhgent 

“As for myself, do yon suppose that it is 
solely because I am reputed a great general that 
I rule France? No! It is because the qualities 
of a statesman and magistrate are attributed to 
me. France will never tolerite the government 
of tho sword. Those who think so are strangely 
mistaken It would require an abycct servitude 
of fifty years before tliat could bo the case, 
France is too noble, too intelligent a country, to 
i Enbmit tomatenal power Let us honour intel- 
ihgence, virtue, the civd qualities, m short, Lt 
us bestow upon them, m all professions, the like 
reward.” 

The tme spirit of repubheamsm is certainly 
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#qnalitjofn^ts,aotorottfliniricnt8andljonotirs, dangers "Vfhat man OTer--had stronger clcu at 
the 'iboUtion of hereditary distinctions and pri\i- to tbo national gratitude than General Bona 
leges, not of those which are founded upon merit parte? His valour and genius ha j saved thg 
The hedge of the laigion of Honour was to he French people from the excesses of inarohy and 
conferred upon all who, hy genius, self-denial, from the_ misenes of war, and France is, too 
and toil, had won renown The prizes were great, too magnanimous, to leave such lenefit 
open to the humblest peasant m tlie land Still, without reward ” - 

the popular hostility to any institution which Adcpntation was immediately chosen to confei 
here a resemhlanco to the aristocraciy of the with Napoleon, upon the subject of the tribute ol 
ancient nobility was so strong, that, though a gratitude and affection which he should receive 
majority voted in fhvonr of the measure, there Surrounded hj his colleagues and the principal 
was a strong opposition Napoleon was snr- officers pf the state, he recci\ed them the next 
pnsed He said to Boumenne — day in the Tuileries AVith senonsness and 

" You are nght. Prejudices are sUl against modesty he listened to the high euloginm upon 
me. I ought to have waited There was no his achievements which -was prononneed, and 
occasion for haste m bnngmg it forward Bnt then replied — ' / 

the thing is done , and yon will soon find that “ 1 receive with sincere'gratitnde the wish ex* 
the taste for those distinctions is not yet gone pressed hy the Tribunate. I desire no olhsi 
by It IS a taste which belongs to the nature of glory than that of liavlng completely performed 
man You will see that evtsaordmaiy rcsnlts the task imposed upon me. I aspire to no othei 
will arise from it ” reward than the affection of my fellow-oitizens 

The order was to con'ist of six thousand I shall ho happy if they are thoroughly convinced 
members It was constituted in four ranks — that the evils which they mnj experience will 
grand officers, commanders, officers, and priiate always he to mo the severest of misfortunes, 
logionancs The badge was simply a red nbbon that life m dear to we solely for the somoei 
in the button-hole To tlie first rank there was which I am able to render to my country j th li 
allotted an annual salary of 6,000f , to the death itself will have no bitterness for me, if my 
second, 2 000! , to the third, l,000f , to the last looks can see the happmess of the Repnblii 
fourth, 250f The private soldier, the retired as firmly secured ns is its glory " 
scholar, and the skilful artist wore thus deeo- But how was Napoleon tobe rewarded? TLal 

rated with the same badge of distinction which was the great and difficult question Wnswealtl 
fagnred upon the breasts of generals, nobles, and to he conferred npon him 7 For wealth ho cared 
monarchs. That this institution was peculiarly nothing Millions had been at hts disposal, and 
adapted to the state of France is evident from he had emptied them all into tho treasury o 
the fact that it has survived all tho revolutions France Ease, luxury, sclf-indnlgence had.ni 
of snhscqnent yenrs “ Though of such recent charms for him 'Wero ihonumcnts to ,bc reatcc 
oiigin ” s.ay8 Thiers, " it is already consecrated to his honour, titles to be lavished upon bn 
ns if It had passed through centuncs, to such a name? Napoleon regarded these but as uieAUi 
degree has it become tho recompense of heroism, for the accomplishment of ends' In themselic 
of^owlcdge, of merit of cvciylund — so much Uicv wore nothing The only one thing wind 
hare its honours hem coveted hv the grandees he desired was power — power to work out ins 
and the pnnecs of Europe the most proud of results for others, and thns to secure for him'el 
their origin ”* renown which should bo pine and imperishable 

The populanty of Napoleon was now nn- But how could the pouter of Napoleon be iii 
bonndeA A very general and earnest disposi- creased? He was already almost absolute What 
tion was expressed to ronfer upon the First ever he walled, he accomplished , Senators, lems- 
Consul a magnificent testimonial of the national lators, and tribunes all co-operated m gi' mj 
gratitude-^n testimonial worthy of the illustrious , encigy to liis plans It will he remembered the 
man who was to receive it, and of the powerful , Napoleon was elected First Consul fer ten years 
nation hy which it was to ho bestowed Tlie It seemed that there 'was nbsoliitcly nothinj 
President of Hie Tribunal thns addressed that which could be done, gratifying to the Firii 
body — Consul, hut to prolong the term of bis consul 

“Among all nations, public honours have been ship, by either addmg to it another penod of tci 
decreed, to men who, by splendid actions, have years, or hy continuing it dnrinn his hfe ' 
honoured their country, and saved it from great " What does he wish?” was tua nmversal in. 


^ Tlie oath odmlnUterGil to those who rocoived the 
cross of the Lofuon of Honour was as follows —'•I 
swear, on i»y honour, to devote roisclf to tho service of 
the RoimhUc, to tho preservation of tho Integrity of its 
tomtoiy, to the defence of Its government, its Iaw.s, and 
tho property hy them consecrated, to oppose byeverv 
means which jnS«ec, reason, and the laws anthorize, all 
sets tending to-ro-cs‘nhll8h the fcudol sastem, or to re- 
vivo the titles and distinctions belonging to It, finallr 
to contribute, to the utmost of my poa or, to tho main 
tcnanceof llhcrly and equality " After the establish- 
jnentot the Empire, the oath was slightly changed to 
mce* the new ordcrof things “ 


1 90*17 Every possible means were tried, but n 
^ vwn, to obtain a single word from his lips sig 
^ nificont of his desires 

I One of the senators went to Camhnehres ani 
I said, “'What would bo gratilying to Genera 
I Bonaparte ? Hoes ho wish to be king? Onli 
let him say so, and v e are ready to vote for th< 
rc-estahlishmcnt of royalty Most willingly w il 
wo do it for him, for he is worthy of thai 
station ” ^ 

But the First Consul shut lumself up m im 
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penetrable rcserre Even bis most intimate 
frientb could catch 'no glimpse of his secret 
vnshes At lost the question vms pl.uDlj and 
eemestlj put to him 

With great apparent humihtj’, he rcphcd, "I 
have not fixed my mind upon anything. An^ 
tcstimoE^ of the public confidence uiil be snf- 
ficient for me, andivill fill me' uath satisfaction ^ 

The question vfos then discussed whether to 
add ten years to Ins consnlship, or to make iiitu 
First Consul fbr life Cambaclres knew veil 
the boundless ambition of Napoleon, and was 
fall,i conscions Uiat any limited period of power 
would not be in accordance v,ath his plans He 
ventured to say to hun — 

“ Yon are wrong not to explain yourself 
Your enemies —for, notwithstanding your ser- 
vices, you' base some left, even in the Senate — 
will abuse 3 onr rcsen e ” 

Napoleon calmly rephed, "Let them alone 
The majority of the Senate is alwajs ready to 
do more than it is asked They wiU go fnithec 
than yon imagine ’* 

Oc ihe oienmg of the 8th of May, 1803, the 
Rsolntion was admted of prolongmg the poivers 
of the First Consul ibr tea ye'irs Napoleon was 
probably sarprtsed and disappointed He, how- 
ever, decided to retam a mateful answer, and to 
say that not from the Senate, hut from the 
snffrages of tho people alone, could be accept a 
pmlongation of that power to which their voices 
had eleinted him The folloiing answer was 
transmitted to the Senate the next morning — 

■ “ The honourable proof of your esticm, given 
in jour deliberation of the 8th, will lomam for 
ever engraven on my heart- In the three j'cars 
which have just elapsed, fortune has smiled upon 
the Repubhe But fortune is fickle. How many 
men i.born she has loaded with favours have 
hved a few 3 cars too long The mterest of my 
gloiy and that of my happiness would seem to 
have marked the term of mj pubhe life at the 
moment when the peace' of the worid is pro- 
claimed; but the gloiy and tbehappine.<s of the 
citizen ought to be silent when the mterest of 
the state and the public partiahty call him 
You jadee that I owe a new saenheo to the 
people I will make it, if the -wishes of tho 
people commend what your snfirage authorizes ” 

Napolcmlmmediately left Pans for his country 
seat'atMalmmson This bcantiful chateau was 
about twelve miles from the metropolis Jose- 
phine had purchased the peaceful rnral retreat at 
Napoleon’s request, dunng his first Italian cam- 
paign Subsequently, large sums had been ex- 
pended in enlargmg and improving the grounds, 
and it was ever the favourite icaidencc of both 
Napoleon and Josephine 

Cambaceres' called on extraordmary meeting 
of the Gonndl of State. After much dehbera- 
tion, It was resolved, by an immense miyonty, 
that the foHowmg proposition should bo sub- 
mitted to the people Shall Napoleon Bona- 
parte be First Consul for hie ?” It was then re- 
soirtd to submit a s'.tond question j — ‘ buall tko 


Hrst Consul have the powei of appointing hu 
successor?” This was, indeed, re-establishing; 
monnrchj under a repnbhcan name 

Cnmbnclrcs immediitely repaired to Malmai- 
son to submit these resolutions to Napoleon To 
the amazement of all, he immediately and firmly 
rejected tho second qucstic Energetically he 
said — 

“^Vhom would yon have me appoint mj suc- 
cessor? My brothers? But will France, which 
has comented to be goicrned by me, consent to 
bo governed hj' Joseph or Lucicn? Shall I 
nominate 3 ouconml, Cambaceres? You? Dare 
3 on undertake sudi a task ’ And thou ihc iviQ 
of Lotus XIV was not respected, is it hkely 
that mine would be?- A dead man, let him 1^ 
who he will, 15 nobody ” 

In opposition to all urgencj*, he ordered the 
second question to be erased, and the first only 
to be submitted to the people It is impossible 
to divine the motive which influenced Napoleon 
lu this most unexpcitcd decision Some hive 
supposed that even then he had in view the . 
Empire and the hcreditaiy monarchj , and that 
he wi-hcd to leave a thasm m the organization 
01 the government as a reason for future diangc 
Others have supposed that he dreodco the n\ al- 
lies which would arise among his brothers and 
his nephewE^from Lis having at his disposal so 
resplendent a gift ns tlie Empire of France But 
the hiitorian treads upon dangerous ground when 
lie begins to judge of motiv cs That which Na- 
poleon actuallj did was moderate and noble m 
the highest degree He dcihned the power of 
appointing In; successor, and submitted bis ek;:- 
tion to the suffrages of the people A mijonty 
of 3,668,885 voted for the consulate for hie, and 
only eight thousands and a few hundreds agamst 
It Never before or since, except in the election 
of Louis Napoleon, was an earthly government 
established bj such unammitj-. Never had a 
monarch a more indisputable title to his throne 

Upon this occasion La Fayette added to his 
vote these qualify mg words — " I cannot vote for 
such p magistracy until public freedom is suf- 
ficiently guaranteed T^Tien that is done, I give 
m3 voice to Napoleon Bonaparte ” In a private 
conversation with the First Consul, he added, 
“A free government, and vou at its head — ^that 
comprehends all mjf desires" Napoleon re- 
marked, “In thcoiy, La Fayette is perhaps 
right But wh*it is theory? A mere dream 
when applied to the masses of mankind He 
thinks be is still m the Umied States — as if the 
French were Americans He has no conception 
of what IS required for this country.” 

A/dny was fixed for a grand diplomatic festi- 
val, when Napoleon should receive the congratu- 
lations of tho constitntcd authonties and of the 
foreign ambassadors The soldiers, m bnlhant 
umform, formed a double hno from the Tnileries 
to the Luxembourg The First Consui was 
seated m a magnificent cannot drawn by eight 
horses. A corti^e of gorgeous splendour accom- 
pamed him. AH Pans thronged the streets 
'hrough which he u-ssed end the most enthu. 
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Bin&bc applause rent tbe heavens. To the con 
gntidatory address of the ■Senate, Napoleon re- 
plied — 

“ The life of a jitizen belongs to his country 
The French nation wishes that mine should be 
whollj consocraled to Fiance I obey its will 
'Through my efforts,, by jonr assistance, citizen 
senators, by the aid of the authorities, and bj 
the confidence and support of this mighty people, 
the hberty, cquahty, and prosperity of France 
will be rendered secure against the capneos of 
fate and the imcertainty of futurity The most 
Mrtnous of nations ,wiU be the most happy, ns it 
dosenes to be , and its fehcity will contribute to 
the general happmess of aU Europe. Proud, 
then, of being thus called,' by tbe command of 
that Pow.T from which ovcrytliing emanates, to 
brrag back order, justice, and equality to the 
earth, when my Inst hotm approadics, I shall 
jicid myself up uith resignation, and without 
any soliLitudo respecting the opinions of future 
generations - 

On the follovnng day, the new articles, modi 
fjlng the Constitution in accordance with the 
change in the consulship, were submitted to the 
Council of State ThO First Consul presided, 
and, with his accustomed vigour and perspicuity, 
cspiaincd the reasons of each article, as he re- 
counted them one liy one The articles con- 
tained the provision that Napoleon should nomi 
nate his successor to the Senate To this, jiftcr 
a dight resistance, lie yielded The most pro- 
found satisfaction^ now pervaded France Eieii 
Josephine began £o bo tranquil and happy She 
ima^nedtliat all tlioughts of royalty and hercdi-. 
tary succession had now pvsed away She 
contemplated with no uneasiness the poner 
which Napoleon possessed of choosing his ac- 
cessor, Napoleon sympathized cordially with 
her in her high grati&cation that Hortense was 
soon to become a mother The child wos already, 
m their hearts, the sdccted heur to the power of 
Napoleon. “ > 

On the I6th of August, Pans magnificently 
celebrated the anniversary of the birthday of the 
First Consul This a as another introduction of 

monarchical usages All the high authorities of 
the Church and the State, and the foreign &plo- 
matio bodies, called upon him with congratula- 
tions At noon, m all the churdics of the 
metropolis, a Te J)eam was sung, m gratitude to 
God for the gib of Napoleon At night the city 
blazed with lUnmiuations The splendours’ and 
etiquette of realty were now rapidly mtroduced, 
and the same fidclc populace, who had so recently 
trampled prioCes and thrones into blood and rum, 
“ were now captnated with the remtrodnotion of 
tlicsB discarded splendours Napoleon soon csta 
blished himself in tlio heautifid oh.atean of St. 
_ Cloud, which he had caused to ho repaired with 
^ great magnificence. 

On the Sabbath, the First Consul, wiQi Jose 
phme, invariably attended di\ mo service Their 
, example was soon followed by most of the mem- 
j hers of tlie court, «id the nation, os a oony, 
zotumed to Chiistianity, which, even in its most 
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corrupt form, saves humanity ft cm those aby^ 
of degradation into which infiddity plunges it 
Immediately after divine service he convened ir 
the gallery of the ‘chateau with tlie visitors whi 
wero^then waiting for" him The biillianceyij 
his intdlect, and his high'renown, cdused>’mn te‘ 
be approached with emotions of awe words 
were hstened to with mtensest eagerness He 
was'tlie.oxolasivo object of observation and at- 
tention No earthly potentate had over attained ' 
such a degree of^ homage, pure and sincere, as ' 
now circled around the First Consul 
Napoleon was very desirous of having his court 
a model of decorum and of morals Lncicn 
owned a beautiful mansion nea NCuilly Npon' 
one occasion ho invited Napoleon and all the - 
inmates of hlalmaison to attend some pnvate 
theatnenk at his dwelling Lucicn^and Eliza 
were the performers in a piece called “AkJrc” • 
The ardour of their declamation, the freedom dl^ 
iheir gestures, and, above all, 'the indelic.acy of ^ 
the costume vvhicdi they assumed, displeased 
Napoleon exceedingly As soon ns the play was 
over, ho exclaimed — * ’ , ■■ ■' . 

"Jt IS n scandal I ought not to suffer -such 
indecencies .1 will give Lucicn to understand 
that I will have no moro^of it.” As^soon av 
Lucicn entered the saloon^ having resumed h» . 
usual dress, Napoleon addressed 'him before the' 
whole company, and requested him ui future td- 
dcsist iirom all such representations. ..'‘Mliatl 
said he, “■^vhen I am endeavouring to ro'tcrv 
purity of manners, my brother and sister must " 
needs exhibit themselves upon a platform almost 
m a state of nudity L It is an insult I” ^ ' 

Ono day at this time, Bourrienno, going fiom, 
Jlnlmaison to Enel, lost a beautiful watch Be 
pro laimed Ins loss by means of tbe bellman at 
RncL j!ai hourjiftor, as ho vvas sitlmg down to 
dinner, a peasant hoy hrought"him tho^ watch, 
which he had found on the road ,NnpoIeon 
heard of the occmrcnce. Immediately he _in- 
stituted inqmnes respectmg the'yonng man and 
the family Hearing ji good report of them, he* 
gave the three brofliers employment, and amply ' 
rewarded the honest lad “Kindness,” savs- 
Bonmenne, “ was a very prominent Jtrait m Uie 
character of Napoleon " , - 

1 If we now take a brief review of what Nap«^ 
Icon had accomplished since his return from 
Egjptib must be admitted that thoTccordsot 
tlie world are to be searched in vam for a similar 
recital No mortal man before over nccomphshcd 
so much. Of accomplished it so well in so short a 
time ^ ^ ^ 

Let ns for a moment return to his landing nl 
rr4jns, on the 8th of October, 1799, until he was 
chosen First Consul for life, ni August, 1802, a- 
period of not quite three years Proceeding to 
Pans almost alone, ho overthrew the Birootoiy 
and seized the supremo power, restored' order 
into tho administration of government, esta- 
blished a now and very olBcient. system for the 
coUoLtion of taxes, raised public credit, and mip- 
phed the wants of the suffering army By great ■ 
energy and humanity, he immediately termuiated^ 
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U e bo’-iOTs of tinit tmnaUiral var whicli Inn for 
ycar^ beta Sc-toktin/? La YcndCo Coade^CMid- 
t»{: to tin aMtlndc of a suppbant, In, implored of 
Europe peace. 

Europe clw'c* war Bj a mnji sljo concrptioft 
of aubtary combin'Ttio'n, ho ^ent Jlorcnu wj'ti o 
vast army fo llio Uluno* sUmnlatotl Ma^senn to 
liie ir(>*t despm^o B^nfo at Ocuon} and ilitn, 
crcaiiug ob by mop. an armj frCiin tnntonni® 
nbtcli cxdted but tbo noicnlc of bii foes, lie 
climbed, ttilb artillery nud bor»e, and all tbo 
mwoitions of war, tbo loj pmnnclt-" of tbc Alps, 
and fell like an avalanclieiipon bis foes on the 
plum of Marengo \S«h fir Jnfihor numbers, 
tie Kiatcbed tbc vicU'^v from tbo uctors, and in 
U'c exultant Iimirof (ho most signal coiiquc-M, 
«r>t* apiw) from tbo held of b'ood iiap''onng 
peace, His foes, hmnMo<l nnd nt bis mercy, 
gladly av'ulcd tbew^Ufa of his Cipmcnoy,nnd 
pronai'cd to trc"f IVrfidioiuh , tbev only *(»’ight 
time to tetrain their s'rcngih llo ibon 'cnt 
Moreau to n»>be«U'idrn,ttn<l bcni 1111*110 nillsof 
Vi''tnn c-torud peace from Coiitmenial Europe 

England still p'o eciitid the sear. The hirst 
Consul, by In-. gi litw, non tbo heart of Paul of 
lliis«ia, «car,,d llte e*retluin of Prn’«n, Dcn- 
nnrk, ond Swedeo, nnd fon.’cd n l-'iigue of nil 
Enropo ngamsi the 'Mistrei-s of the Si v M lute 
enga'wd in tlu* work, be po'd tbo cre-ktorsof 
the ‘t ite, oslebbslicd the liink of France, over 
nk'lmcd tbo bigli.ft.y roblcii v Kb utter dc- 
s*n*c*io*i, nud rt'toroi socirity n nil tbo pro 
twee*, ci’t niaginficciit cc.iimnnKitions oier 
tbf Alp», ‘bunded boapcals on tl iir mnunit", 
turn Tided erpoted tiuea with fortifieilions, 
opened cinn!*, con'tin ctid bridges, created mag- 
nirfrcnt roids, and eonimenc«U tho compilation 
of that civil coio wbub iill remain nn cicr- 
during monutncct of las labnurs ntid bn ponur 
In oppo'bion to tl c rcmonsjrani es of his bc't 
fticnds, ho re cstablisbi d Chri'jtlanily', and with 
It proclaimed porf cliibr"-ty of con*cience Publle 
norJ s wero cscry ivbcrc re est'»bbs‘'>cd to cncon- 
npe indu'try , Schools n id i o'leg,''s were (bimdcd 
Went of every kind was fclnmihted by abundant 
rewards. 

Vast baproTcmcnts vveic made in Pans, and 
Otc strotts clcTied and irrigated In the midst 
of all tbe^o cares, bo nn> de'rjuhng France 
Rgiinst tho assaults ot tlic most powerful nation 
in tbc globo, nnd bo v,'ts preparing, ns jals ln.»t 
^ ort, a vast army to carry the war into the 
aenrt of England Kciwitlistnnding the most 
atrocimis libels vvilli wbstb Eiigbma v.ns Idled 
ttgin.i*t him, Ins fame ebono tciplcndcnl tbrangb 
them all, and ho sens popular with the Engliob 
pcopio, Mntu of the most illustrious of 
Liiglisb statesmen advocated bis emso His 
gigantic adversary', MhlK.mi Pitt, vanquished by 
luc genins of Napoleon, vvas compelled to rctiro 
from tbc Ministry, and tbo world was at peace 

Tbc ilitllculiica, perplexities, and ombarriiss- 
ments i.bicb were encountered in these enter- 
prises were inlimtc Napoleon soys, with that 
nm^naninnty which inslory should recognise and 
i^piaud, “ We are told 'that all tbc First Consul 


bad to look to nas to do justice Bat to a bon 
vvas be to do justice ? To tbo proprietors vvlion 
tho Ucvolotioii bad violently despoded of then 
propcrlic*, for tins only, that tboy’^lind boon faitli 
All to tboir kgitlnnte sovereign, nnd to tbo prm 
ciptc of honour vvbicb they bad inherited from 
them ancestor', or to those now proprietor? who 
had purchased ibcsc domains, adventuring tlieir 
money on the fniih of Has Boning from an illo 
gitmiite anlhonlv ? Y as he to do justice to 
thosQ Roy nhst soldiers mutilated in the fields of 
Germany*, La Vendfe, and Quibcron, arrayed 
under tile v Into standard of Uic Bourbons, in tho 
firai belief that they were serving iho catro ol 
tbur King ngun‘t a irnrpmg fvrninv, or to tlio 
million of cit irons who, forming around tho fron- 
tiers a wall of brass, had so often saved tUeir 
country from the mveleratc bovtilily of itsouo- 
iniss, nnd had borno to so tnui>-euidcht n height 
the glory of the French englo? Was ho to do 
justice to that elergv , tho niodel nnd the example 
of cverv Cltnstian virtue, stripped of its birth- 
right, the Tcantd of fifteen Imndrcd years of 
benevolence, or to tho recent acquirers, who 
had converted the convents into workshops, the 
Umrehes into wiirebou'-es, nnd had turned to 
propme uses all that had been deemed most holy 
forages’” 

“At this period,” savs Thiers, “Napoleon ap- 
peared so modernto n'ter having been so victo- 
noH«, be “boacd lumsolf so profound a Icgidntor 
after JiPV ingprovcd bnns' If to great a commandcrj 
he ov meed so much Jove for tbo arts of peace after 
h'lving excelled in tbo arts of war, that well 
might bo excite vllnsiOus m France nnd in the 
vorid Only some few among tbo persons who 
were admitted to his councils who were capable 
of judging tuturity by tbo present, were tilled 
With as much nnsiotj os adimratinn on witness- 
ing tho indcfatigablo activity of his mind nnd 
body, and the i.nergy of his will, nnd tho iin- 
poliiositv of his desires, 'iboy trembled even at 
seeing luin do good m the vvnyr ho did— «o impa- 
tient was be to nccomplirii it qincklv, nnd upon 
an iromctt«o scale. The wise and sagacious 
Tioiicbct, who both admired nnd loved him, nnd 
looked noon him ns the savioiu of France, siud, 
nevertlioicss, ono dav, in a tone of deep feeling, 
to Cnrabscires, 'Tins young man begins like 
CT'af, I (car that ho will cud like him 

“ Napoleon," snvs tho Duke of Gnttn, “ on his 
arrival at power, had ono question of immense 
importnaui to resolve — for n long time it en- 
grossed bis meditations— TEojld it (e pomble to 
vimntam a rejiubliam/orm of govet nmcntf 

“nio result of that system, thus far, had not 
been sutvcssful with us The romombranco of 
the excesses of tho Ilovolutiouwns recent We 
vvero threatened valh tlio renewal of those ex- 
cesses, with aggravated violence, at tbo moment 
m which the fortune of France placed her in the 
bands of tlio onlv man capable of rescuing her 
from anarchy But could ho hope to control, for 
any length of time, by tbo oscendonoy ofbu 
gomus, tiioso passions which threatened mccs 
sontly the overthrow of *ill order, if ho mniO' 
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tamed a po’itical.oiganization Trhiob favoured 
their deadly inflaenco? ' > 

"It IS true that this oi'giinization has succeeded 
in the United States But lioiv great the dilTer^ 
ence between our situatiou, moral and physical, 
and that of a country entirely new, scarcely 
sett’ed, and of manners generally austere, and 
aihich, besides, separated by the ocean from^tho 
continent of Europe, excites no fear among those 
powers that they shall expenence an} danger 
from the example of that which passes so far 
fiom themselveE But how could they look with 
tranquilhty upon a similar example in n neigh- 
bourmg country, so powerM ns France in posi- 
tion and territory ? Had not all Europe, in fact, 
coalesced against the infant Republic? and was 
not France at the pouit of hemg crushed in the 
terrific strife when the national will placed the 
direction of affairs m the hands of Napoleon? 

"These considerations seem to render more 
than doubtful tlie possibihty of momtaining the 
new order of tlimgs produced by the Rerolution 
Obstacles of a similar nature would unques- 
tionably oppose the estahlisliment of a monarchy 
uuder an illustrious captain derated from the 
multitude It would bo equally necessary to 
prepare for a vigorous resistance to the attaoks, 
more or less prolonged, of the ancient European 
dynasties These attacks would ncr cr yield but 
to the power of victones 

“Nevertheless, in approaching as near as 
possible to the goicrnmontal forms of England, 
a system sanctioned by time, Napoleon nattered 
himsdf to bo able, with less dimcnlty, to -pre 
Ecrro for the nation the enjoyment of tho prin- 
cipal adrantages that Frince had acquired at so 
high a price, m replacing her under political 
forms to which she had long been accustomed, 
and, on tlie other hand, to diraimsli, perhaps, 
the hostility of tho European Powers to a new 
government, whose system would thus, at least, 
more nearly resemble that which existed among 
themsdves’’ 

These opmions, recorded by the Duke of 
Gneto, will undoubtedly be cherished by most 
thinkmg men who impartially reflect upon the 
then condition of Franco That Napoleon «m- 
eerelff adopted them there can bo no room for 
doubt That they were entertained cordially 
by the great mass of the French people, is beyond 
nU mtelhgent denial 




CHAPTER SXV 
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Ca^gr itniations sent to Xapolcon— Dlesatisftiction of 
the Enalish Government— Peltier, the Bourbon pnm- 
pliletLLr— Tho Alecrlncs— Violeyian of tho Treitv of 
Amiens hjr Enplaua— Pcmonstranccs of Toz — Indi"- 
natlon of Napoleon— Defenceless condition of Franco 
— Intonlew ■with Lord At hitnorth— England com 
mcnccs tho war— Testimony of Ingtrioll, of Tliierii, 
of IlisU-t, of Scott, of Alison, of LoJdurt— itemarhs 
of Kapoleon. 

Tnn elevation of Napoleon to the sapremo 
power for hfo was regarded by most of the states 
of Contmonlal Entopo with satisfaLtioii, ns tend- 


itig to dimmish the dreaded influences of te< 
pubheomsm, and to assimilate Frttice with tbt 
surrounding monarchies -Even it. England, the 
prune mmisteb, Mr A^diu^ton, assured .he 
French ambassador of tho cordial approhatioi of 
the British government of an event d&tincd to 
consohdate order and power m Franco The 
King of Prussia, the Emperor Alexander, and 
the- Archduke Charles of Austna, sent him then 
fncudly coiigratulafibns E-ven Catlia me, 'the 
haughty Queen of Naples, mother hi .he Em- 
press of Austria, being then at 'Vienna, m ardent 
expression bf her gratification to tho Frcndi 
ambassador, said, " General Bonaparte is a great 
man He has done me much lujmy, hut that 
shall not preieut mo from acknowledging his 
gomus By checkmg disorder m France, he 
has rcndoicd n service to' Europe ' Ho has 
attorned tho government of his country because 
he IS most worthy of it I hold him out evety 
day os a pattern to tho young princes of the 
imperial fomily I exhort tliem to study that 
extraordmary personage, to learn from him how 
to make tho yoke of anthority endurable by 
means of genius and glory ” 

" It IS clear," said Napoleon, “ that if we wish 
for good faith or for permanency in our treaties 
of peace, it is necessary that the governments 
which surround us should adopt our forms, or 
that our mstitntions should become more -in 
harmony with theirs There must always exist 
a hostile spirit between the old niouardiies and 
a new repubhe. Here yon see the root of Euro- 
pcaii discord " ' > 

llie Duke of Gnetn, to whom Napdeon made 
this remark, observes, " The First Consul could 
not more favourably express the end toward 
winch he was disposed to dweet his 'meosurej 
(the re-eitabbshmcnt of n monarchy), and tlie 
motives which lufluenced him in that decision' 
It was, in liis opinion, tho only means of obtam- 
mg a solid and an abiding ponce " ' 

But difficulties wore rapidly ansing between 
England and Franco The Enghsh were mnob 
disappointed m not finding that sale of then 
mnunfaLtares which they had anticipated Hie 
cotton and iron manufactures were the richest 
branches of industry ui England ^ Napoleon, 
supremely devoted to the dovelqpment'of the 
manufacturing resonrees of France, encouraged 
those manufactures by the nlmost ahsolnte pio- 
liibition of the rival articles I\''illiom‘>Pitt and 
his partisans, still mamtainirg immense influence, 
regarded with extreme jealousy the rapid stndes 
which Napoleon was maVmg to power, an'd in- 
cessantly declaimed in the journals against the 
ambition of France Most of the Royalist emt- 
grnuts who had refused to acknowledge the new 
government, and were sbll devoted to the cause 
of the Bourbons, had token refuge in London 
They had been tho allies with England in the 
long WOT against France The English govern- 
ment could not refram from sympathizmg with 
■them m their snfierings It womd- have been 
ungenerous not to have done so The emigrai ts 
were many of them^ supported by pensions paid 
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them by EnglintJ. At tlio same tinje, they wore 
onstaally ■plotting against tholife of Napoleon, 
and sending assaams to shoot him “ I wiU yet 
teach those Bonrbons,” said Napoleon, in d mo- 
ment of indignation, '‘that I am not a man to 
be shot at like a dog " Napoleon complained 
bitterly that hw enemies, then nttonipting Ins 
nssassinalion, were in the pay of the British 
goTemment Almost duly tho plots of these 
emigrants were brought to hght by the vigilance 
of the French police 

A Bourbon pamphleteer, named Peltier, circn- 
latcd vridelj throngli England tho most atrocious 
libels against Ao Firijt Consul, Ins nife, her 
children'’ his brothers and sisters They were 
charged irith tho most lorn, degrading, and ro- 
Toltmg VICOS. These acousations nrcrc circulated 
■widely through England and America. They 
produced a profound impression They note 
believed JIany woro interested in the circuln- ' 
tion of these report", wishing to destroy tho popu ' 
larltj orNapolf'on, and to prepare tho popu- 
lace of England for the renci,al of tho war 
Napoleon remonstrated against sneh infamous 
representations of his character being ollowcil in 
England Bui ho was informed that the British 
press was free, that there n os ^no resonreo but 
to prosecute for libel in the British courts; and 
that It was tlie part of true greatness to treat 
such s’anders with contempt But Napoleon 
fdt that such fal ‘0 cliarges woro csaspcmtmg 
nations, were pa. mg tho way to deluge Europe 
rgam in war, and that causes tending to such 
WOOS were too potent to bo despised 

The Algerines were now sweeping with their 
piratic.al crafts tho Mediterranean ovactmg tn- 
tnti Irom nil Christian powers A French ship had 
been wrecked upon the coast, and the crew were 
male prisoners Two French vessels and a 
Neapolitan ship had also been captured nnd 
taken to Algien Tho indignation of Napoleon 
n as aroused He sent an ofllcor to tho Doy with 
B letter, informing him that, if the prisoneta were 
not released and tho captured vo'sols instantly 
restored, and a promise given to respect lu 
future tho Bags of France and Italy, ho would 
send a licet and an army, and overvihclm him 
with rum 

The Doy had heard of Napoleon's career in 
Egj pt Ho Was thoroughly frightened, resbwed 
the ships and the prisoners, implored cloii^ icy, 
and, with harbirian justice, doomed to utiitb 
those who had captured the ships iii obodicivco to 
his commands. Their lives v ere raved only 
through tho intercession ot tho French minister 
Napoleon then perfonnod one of tho most gra- 
cious acts of courtesy towards tho Pope 'i’lic 
feeble monarch had no means of protecting 
his TOOsts from the pirates v;ho still swarmed m 
those sea". Napoleon selected two fmo bngs in 
the naval aTscn.\l at Toulon, cgnipped them with 
great elegance, armed them most cffootivoly, 
filled them with naval stores, and, confeiiing 
npon them tho npostoheal names of St Peter 
,cnd St Paul, sent thorn as a present to the 
Puiiiitf M itb oluractcnstio grandeur of action, 


ho carried his attentions so far so to send ^ 
cutter to bring back the crews, that tho papal 
treasury might bo o'vposQd to no o'vpense The 
venerable Pope, m the exuberance of his grati- 
titdo, insisted npon taking tho French seamen to 
Rome Ho treated thorn with every nttentionin 
his power, exhibited to them St Peter’s, nnd 
dazzled them with tho pomp and splendour of 
cathedral worship. They returned to ?/nnea 
loaded with presents, and oxcecdingly gratified 
vvitli tho kindness with which they had been 
received 

It was stipulated in tho treaty of Amiens 
that both England and France should ovacnato 
Egypt, and that England should surrender 
Malta to its ancient mlers Malta, impregnable 
in Its fortification*, commanded tho Mediterra- 
nean, am* was tho key of Egypt Napoleon had, 
therefore, while ho profc"scd a willingness to 
rdinqmsh all claim to tho island himself, insisted 
upon it, ns an essential point, timt England 
should do tho same. The question upon which 
I tho treat} lunged was tho surrender of Malta to 
a neutral power Tho treaty was signed Na- 
poleon promptly and scrnpnlously fulfilled liis 
agreements. Several omb-irnssmcnt", for which 
England was not responsible, delayed for a few 
months the evacuation of hlalta But rovr 
! nearly a } c.ar had passed smeo tho signing of 
I the treat} All obstacles were removed from 
;the way of its entire fulfilment, and }ct the 
troops of England remained both in Egjpt and 
m Malta. The question was seriously discussed 
in Parliament nnd m tho English journals, 
whether England was bound to fulfil her en- 
gagements, since Franco was growing so alarm- 
in^y powerful 

Gcneronsl} and eloquently Fox cvcluimcd, “ I 
i am astonished at all 1 hear, particularly when I 
consider who they are that speak such Vords 
Indeed, I am more gnoved than any of the 
Iiononrablc friends and colleagues of Mr. Put 
at tho growing greatness of France, which » 
daily extending her power in Europe and lu 
America That France, now accused of inter- 
fering with tho concerns of others, we invaded, 
for tho purpose of forcing npon ber a government 
to wbicli slio would not jnbmit, and of obliging 
her to accept tbo family of tho Bourbons, whose 
}oko sho spurned By one of thoso sublime 
movements which history should recommend to 
imitation, nnd preserve in ctcrnnl memorial, she 
repelled her inv adors Though warmly attached 
to tho cause of England, wo havo felt an in- 
Tolnntaiy movement of sympathy with that 
general outburst of liberty, and wo have no 
desire to conceal it No doubt Franco is great 
mnch greater than a good Englishman ought to 
wish, but that ought not to bo a motive for 
violating solemn treaties But because France 
now appears too great to ns — greater than wa 
thought ber at first— to irenk a solemn engage- 
ment — to rotain Malta, for instance — ^would be an 
unworthy breach of faith which would compro- 
misa tho honour of Britain I am sure that it 
[thorewero in Pan* rn assembly sun.l ir to thr4 
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which is Aebctuig here, tfio BritUh navy and its I 
dominion ovei tho bobs wonld be talked of in the 
same tenns os we talk in this honse of the 
Prencih armies, and their dominion over tho 
land " 

Napoleon smeeroly wished for peace Ho was 
constructing vast works to emibollish and im- 
prove the empure Thousands of workmen were 
employed in enttmg magnificent roads across the 
Alps He was watchmg, with mtense interest, 
the growth of fortifications and the excavation of 
canals He was in the possession' of absolute 
power, was surrounded by tmivorsal admiration, 
and, m tho enjoyment of profound peace, was 
congratulating himself upon being the pacificator 
of Europe He had disbanded bis armies, and 
was consecrating all the resources of tho nation 
to tho stimidation of industry Ha therefore 
left no means of forbearance and concQiation 
untned to avert the calamities of war 
He received Lord Whitworth, the English 
ambassador m Pans, with great distinction The 
most dehcato attentions were paid to his lady, 
the Duchess of Dorset Splendid entertainments 
were given at the Tuilenes in their honour 
Talleyrand consecrated to them all tho resources 
of his conrtlv and elegant manners Tho two 
associate consuls, Cnmbnc^cs and Lebrun, were 
also nnweaiicd in attentions Still, all tlicse 
efforts on the part of Napoleon to secure fnendly 
relations with England were unavmling Tho 
British government still, in open violation of the 
treaty, retained Malta The honour of France 
was at stake in enforcing the sacredness of 
treaties. Malta was too important a post to be 
left in the hands of England At last, England 
boldly demanded the evacuation of Holland by 
the ^ench, and the entire surrender of Malta to 
tho Court of St James. Napoleon was ex- 
ceedingly indignant He exclaimed, *' Tho days 
of the Pompadours** and Du Bnrrys** are over 
The French wish sincerely for peace, but for a 
peace becoming honourable men" Napoleon 
resolved to have a personal mterview himself 
with Lora Whitworth, and to explain to him, 
with all frankness, his sentiments and Ins re 
solves 

It was on tho evening of tho 18th of February, 
1803, tliat Napoleon received Lord Whitworth in 
his cabinet in the Tuilenes A large wntiiig 
table occupied the middle of tho room Napo- 
leon invited the ambassador to take a scat at 
one end of the table, and seated hnuself at the 


Jeanne Antoinette, Mnrcliloncss or Pompadour, 
mistress of LonlsXV She first attmeted the ktnns 
lollcc when he was hunting In the forest of Senart Sho 
rnam ehtained almost boundless power over tlie mind 
or the Klne, nnd many of tho eills whieh oppressed 
‘he power which she possessed, 
of flUh B the most Important offlees of the state with her 
rii\ountcs 

Mario Jeanne Gomart de Vanhcmler, Countess of 
^ the Marchioness of Pompadour 
In the Rutlty love of Louis TV She Required nrodlelons 
mfiaance at Murt, and conferred tho poivct nnd tho 
isron the cmiJrp upon her favourites. Durlnn 
ion she perished mlserabl; ipon the anlllo^ 


Other. I have wished," said ho, “to converst 
with you in persdn, that I may, ^iU.y convinM ' 
you of my real opimont and intentions " Then, 
with that force of languigo and that pcrspicnity 
which no man over excelled, ho recapitulated his 
transactions with England from fho beginning , 
that he had offered pence immediatolympon his 
accession to tho Consulship j that peace hiid^been^ 
refused, that eagerly he bad renewed negotia-^ 
tions, as soon os ho could with any propriety do 
so , and that ho had made groat concessions to 
secure the pence of Amiens 
“But my efforts," said ho, “to' live on good 
terms with England have met with ho fnendly , 
response The English newspapers breathe but 
animosity against me Tho journals of the'' 
emigrants arc allowed n license of abuse which 
IS not justified by the British Consbtntion. 
Fensions arc granted to Georges and his acc6m- 
phees, who are plotting my nss'issuiatiqn " The 
emigrants, protected in England, are continually.-' 
ma'bng excur»ons to France to stir up' ctnl^ 
war Tho Bourbon princes are recciicd with' 
the insignia of the ancient royalty Agents are 
sent to Switzerland and Italy to raise up diOioul- 
taes i^nnst Franco Every wind which bloivs . 
from England brings mo bnt hatred and insnlL” 
Now we have come to n sitnntion from which we 
must rdieve ourselves Will you or will you not 
execute the treaty of Amiens ? I liavo oxeented 
it on my part with scmpulons iidelitj’ Hiit 
treaty obliged me to > ovaointe. Naples, Ta- 
rento, and the Roman States withia''tlireot 
inonths In less than two months all tho French 
troops were out of those countnes' Tonmonths 
have elapsed since tho cxcliaige of the ratifica- 
tions, nnd the English troops arc still in Malta 
and nt Alexandria It is useless to try to deceive 
me on this point Will yon have peace of will 
you have war? If you nre for war, only sayso, 
wo will wage It nnr^cntingly If yin wish for - 
pence, yon must ei acuato Alexandria and Malta ^ - 
“ Tho rock of Malta, on which so many forti-' i 
fications have been erected, is, In a mantime 
point of view, an object of great importance , , 
but, in mj' estimation, it has an importance lA- 
finitely greater, inasmuch as it implicates the 
honour of France What wonld tho world sny 
if we were to allow n' solemn treaty signed with 
ns to he violated? It would doubt our energy ' 
For my part, _ my rcsolntion is fixed -■I had 
rather see yon' in possession oi -the Heights of 
Montmartre than in possession of 'Malta. ^ * 

“ If you doubt my desire to pfescrye ^aoe 
listen, and judge bow far 1 am sincere Though 
yet very young, I have obtained a power, a 
renovm, to which it would be diOicnlt to add 
Do you imagine tlint I am solicitous to nsk this 

r wer, this renown, m a desperate struggle ? If 
have, a war with Austria, I shall contrive to 
find the way to Vienna If I have a war with 
you, I Witt take from you evciy allyaipon the 
Continent. You will hlodcadc us but -I will 
Uockado you in 'my.tnm Yon will make the 
Continent a prison for tis, but I wlll”innk* tlis 
seas a prison “for you. Howavor. to concluds 
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the trar, {hero must be more dueet effiden< 7 . 
There must be assembled 160,000 men and an 
'immense flotilla' " We mufet try" to cross the 
"Strait, and perhaps I shall bury m the defiilis of 
the sea my fortune, my gloryi my life It is an 
aivtul temerity, my lord, the invasion of England ’* 
Here, to thsT amazement'of Lord Whitworth, 
Napoleon enumerated frauMy and powerfully all 
tim perils of the etiterpnso , the enormous pre- 
parations it would bo necessary to mol^ of ships, 
^lnan, and munitions of war, the diOiculty of 
eluding the Enghsh.flcet', “Tho chance, that 
we shall pensb,^' said he,"''* is vastly greater 
than the chance that wo shall succeed. Yet this 
tcmeiity, my lord, awful os it is, I am detor- 
, mincd-'to hazard, if you force me to it I will 
risk my army ond^my life With me that great 
enterprise will have chances which it cannot have 
with any other.' See now if I ought — ^prosperous, 
powerful, and peaceful as I now am— to nsk 
power, prosperity, and peace "in such an enter- 
prise Judge if, when I say L am desirous of 
peace, I am not sincere. 

“ It is better for you, it is better for mej to 
keep witbin the limits of treaties Yon must 
^evacuate Malta ■■ You must not harbour my as- 
sassins in England Let mo bo abused, u you 
please, by the Engh^ journals, but not % Uiose 
miserable emigrants who dishonour tho protec 
tion you grant them, and whom the Alien Act 
permits you to cxpol 'from" tho country A.ot 
cordially with mo, and I promise yon, on my 
part, an entire cordiality 'See. what power wo 
shonld exercise over tho world if wo could bring 
onr twp nations together You^havo^a navy 
which, with tho incessant efforts of ten years, in 
the omploymont of all ray resources, I should 
not he able to equhl But I have 600,000 men 
ready to march ^undcr my command whitherso- 
ever I ‘choose to lead them If you are masters 
of tho seas, 1 am master of tho land Lot us, 
then, think 'of uniting' rather than of going to 
-war, and wo shall rule at pleasure the destinies 
of the world 'France and England united ean 
' do cvwy thing for the interests of humanity " 
England,' however, still refused, upon ono pra- 
%tcnce and another, to yield Malta, and both 
parties were growing more and more exaspe- 
lated, and were gradually preparing for tho 
renewal of hostilities Napoleon, at tunes, gave 
very free utterance to his indignation , 

' “ Malta,” 'said he,' “ gives the dominion of the 
Mediterranean - Nobody will behave that I con- 
sent to surrender the Mediterranean to tho Eng- 
'hsh unless I four tlicir power' I thus lose the 
- most imporcant sea in the world, and tho respect 
of Europe. ' I will fight to tho last for the pos- 
session of the Mediterranean, and if I once get 
to Dover, it is all over with tliose tyrants of the 
seas Besides, as we' must fight, sooner or later, 
TOlh a' people to whom tho greatness of France is 
intolerable, the sooner tho better I’am young 
The Engltsb aie-ni-tlie wrong, more so than 
they will ever ho again I had rather settle tho 
matter at once They shall not have Malta.” 

. StiIl‘'Napoleon assented to 'tlm proposal for 


negotiating wltb the English foc the'cession «1 
some other island in the Mediterranean. “Let 
them obtain a'port to put mto,” said he; “to 
that I have no objection. But I am determmed 
dint they sbaR not have two Gibraltars m that 
sea — one at the entrance and ono at the middle.” 
To this proposition, however, England refused 
assent 

Napoleon then proposed that tho laland of 
Malta should be placed m the lands of the 
Emperor of Russia, leaving it with him m trust 
till the discussions between France and England 
were decided It had so happened that the Em 
poror had just ofiered his mediation, if that 
could bo available, to prevent a war This the 
Engbsb government also declined, upon the pies 
that it did not think that Russia would be will- 
ing to accept the ofSce thus imposed upon her 
The Enghsh ambassador now received instruc- 
tions to demand that Franco should cede Malta 
to England for ten years; and that England, 
by way of compensation, would recognise the 
Itahan Republic. Tho ambassador was ordered 
to apply for his passports if these conditions wore 
not accepted withm seven days To this insult- 
ing proposition France would not accede. Tho 
Enghsh minister demanded his passports and left 
France Immediately the Enghsh fleet com- 
menced its attack upon Froiich merchant-dups, 
wherever they could be fonnd; and the world 
was again deluged in war 

No fact m history can be moro conclusively 
moved than that Napoleon was not responsible 
for the mptnro of tho peace of Amiens As tho 
settlement of this question is a matter of much 
moment, we will mtrodnee some additional testi- 
mony 

Napoleon, at St Helena, stud, “At Amiens I 
Rinccrely thought that the fate of France and 
of Europe, and my own destiny, were perma- 
nently fixed The Enghsh cabmet, however, 
again kindled the flame of war England is 
alone icspunsiblo for nil the miseries with whidii 
Europe has smee been assailed For my part, I 
intended to devote mysdf wholly to tho internal 
interests of France I am confident that I should 
have wrought miracles. 1 should have lost no- 
thing in the scale of gloiy, and I should have 
gamed much in tho scale of happiness. I should 
then have achieved the motat conquest of Eu- 
rope, which I was aflorwords on the point of ac- 
comphshing by the force of arms. Of how much 
glory was 1 thus deprived ? My enemies always 
spoke of my lovo of war But was I not con- 
stantly engaged in self-defence? Afoot every 
victory I gained," did I not immediately make 
proposals for pence ? ~ - 

“The truth is, I never was master of my 
own actions I never was entirely myself I 
might have conceived many plans, but I never 
had it in myponer to execute any I held tho 
rems with a vigorous bond, but tho fury of {be 
waves was Reiter than any force I coidd exert m 
rating them'. I prudently y lelded rather than 
incur tho risk of-sinking through.- stubborn op. 
position. 1 was never tmly my own master, but 
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was dways controlled by cironmstances. Tlins, 
at the commencement of my nse, dunn^ the 
Oonsnlnto, my sincere friends nndwarm partisans 
frequently asked me, with tha best intentions, 
ond as a guide for their own condnct, whit 
oint I was dnving at. I always answered that 
did not know They were suipnsed— probably 
dissatisfied , and yet I spoke the truth Subse- 
quently, dcnng the Empire, when there was less 
familiarity, many faces seemed to put the same 
question to me I might still have given the 
same reply In fact, I was not master of my 
own actions, because I was not foolish enough to 
attempt to twist events into conformity with my 
system On the contrary, I moulded my system 
according to the unforeseen succession of events 
This often appeared like unsteadiness and incoii- 
sistenoy, and of this fault I was sometimes un- 
jttsUy accused ” 

The Hon Charles J Ingersoll says, “The 
facts, as understood in Paris at the tune, were, 
that England, mortified by the treaty of Amiens 
and French republican progress, resolved on 
renewal of war, on winch the re-establishment 
«f Tory complete ascendency depended, with 
restoration of Pitt as pnmo minister Bona- 
parte was well aware of the Bntish government's 
determination to renew hostihties, and desire of 
pretexts for the rupture *’ 

Thiers says, “After mature reflection, we can 
not condemn France for this renewal of the con- 
flict between the two nations The First Con 
sul, on this occasion, acted with perfect good 
faith Unfortunately, a weak admini^ration, 
desirous of preserving peace, but fearing the war 
party, alarmed at the noise which was made 
about Switzerland, committed the blander of 
countermanding the evacuation of Malta From 
that moment peace was irrevocably sacrificed , 
for the ridi prize of Malta, once hold forth to 
British ambition, could not possibly bo refused 
to It afterwards The promptness and modera- 
tion of the French intervention in Switzerland 
having mit an end to the grievance made out of 
It, the Bntish cabinet would have been very 
glad to evacuate Malta, but durst not The First 
Consul summoned it, in the language of justice 
and wounded pnde, to execute the treaty of 
Amiens Summons after summons led to the 
deplorable rupture which we have just re 
corded *’ 

William Hazlittsays, “ Gieat Britain dedared 
war against France the 18tb of May, 1803 Period 
e\er fatal and memorable 1 the commencement 
of another Ihad of woes, not to be forgotten 
while the world shall last 1 The former war had 
failed, and the object of this was to make another 
desperate cfibit to put down, by force of arms, 
at every nsk, the example of a revolution which 
had overturned a hateful but long-establisbed 
tyranny, and whidi had hitherto been successful 
over every attempt to crusu it, by external or 
internal means 

“Of all the fictions that were made use of to 
cloak this crymg iniquity, the pleas of justice 
humanity were the most fallacious No 


very great ceremony was employed on tiia pre. 
sent occasion, bnt rather a cavalier and ptromp- 
toiy tone was cnconraged - Malta was merely a 
crimmol pretext The oncroadunents of F^nCe, 
and the extension of its mfluence smee the con- 
dnsion of the treaty, were said to endanger bur 
possessions in India, and to reqmre Malta as on 
additional security 'But had we not extender 
oiir conquests in India m W meantime? Or 
wonld this have been held a. vahd plea if the 
French had hroiken off the treaty on that ground ? 
But we onrselvcs are always exceptions to the 
rules wo impose magisterially npon others ’’ 

Bm Widfer Scott says, “ Tho English mmistiy 
lowered their claim of retaining Malta <b perpe- 
tuity to the nght of holdmg it for ten years. 
Bonaparte, on the other hand, wonld listen to no 
modification of the treaty of Amiens, hut offered 
ns the gnaranteo afforded by the occupation of 
Nexpohtan troops was ohiected to, that the gar- 
rison should .consist of Bifssions or Austrians 
To this proposal Bntam wonld not'acce'de. 
Lord ll^itwoith left Paris, and 'on tho 18th sf 
May, 1803, Britain declared Vor against France 
The bloody war which ancceeded the short peace 
of Amiens originated, to use the words of the 
satirist, in high words, jealousies, and fears 
There was no special or determinate cause of 
quarrel, which could be lemoved by explana- 
tion, apology, or concession ” > 

Mr LoeUiart remarks, “Ou tho 18th of May, 
Great Britain declared war. Orders had' pro ^ 
vionsly been given for seizing French shipping 
wherever it could be found ^ It is said that tno 
hundred vessels, contammg property to tlie 
amount of three millions sterling (76,000,000r), 
had been laid holdcf accordingly ere tho procla- 
mation of hostilities reached Pans 'Whe&cr 
the custom of thns unceremoniously seizmgpn- 
vnte property under such circumstances ho right 
or wrong, ttoo can be no doubt that the custom 
hud been long established, acted npon by Eng- 
land on all similar occasions, and of course con- 
sidered, after the lapse of ages and tho acquies- 
cence of innumerable treaties, os port and parcel 
of the European system of warfare ” 

Sir Archibald Ahson says, “ Upon coolly ro-^ 
viewing the oironmstanoes under which the con- 
test was renewed, it is impossible to deny'tliat the 
Bntish government manifested a feverish desire 
to come to a rapture, ond that so fiur as the 
transactions between the two conntries aro con- 
cerned, they are the aggressors '* 

In noble words, which will meetwitaarespottje 
m every generous heart, Napoleon said to In* 
mimsters, in view of tins new outburst of war, 
“ Since the English irish to force ns to leap the. 
ditch, we will leap it They may take some of 
our frigates or our colonies, hut I will carry 
terror into the streets of London I give thorn 
warning that they will bewail the end of this 
war with tears of blood Tho mmisteiS have 
made the Emg of Ec^and tell a he in the' face 
of Europe There wore no armaments going 
on in France There hoa been no negotiation. 
They have not transmitted to ms a sing ? nota* 
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Lord 'V^tworth could not help aoknowledguig 
- /It ' And yet it is by the aid of such Til^ m- 
smnaticnB, that a government eeeks to escite 
pasfflons. _ For the last two months I -have 
' endured sll sorts of insults fromjthe Eughsh 
government I have let, them fill up the mea- 
sure 'of their offences They have construed 
that into feebleness, and have redoubled their ; 
presumption to the po>nt of malang their ambas- 
sador say,""* Do so and so, or I shall depart in 
seven days ’ Is it thus that they address a great 
nation? 

“ He WHS requested to write, and that his note 
would be laid before the eyes of government 
*No,' was the reply; ‘I have orders to eommu- 
mcatecnlyvabadij' Is not this an nnhcnrd-of 
form of negotiating? Does it not show a 
marked determination to shuffic, equivocate, 
play at fast and loose as they please, and leave 
no proof agamst themselves ? But if they falsify 
facts, what proof can be placed in their sincerity 
~ia other respects? They are deceived if they 
thmk to dictate laws to forty millions of people 
They have been led to believe that I dreaded 
war lest it should shake my authonty I wdl 
raise two millions of men if it be necessary The 
result of the first war has been to aggrandize 
France by the addition of Belgium and Piedmont. 
-Thejresult of this will be to consolidate our 
federative system still more firmly The bond 
nf union between two great nations can be no 
nther than justice and tbe observation of treaties 
The one towards which they are violated cannot, 
ought not to suffer it,'iuidec pain of degradation 
Let her bat once give way, and she is lost It 
would he better for the French people to bend to 
^ the yoke, and erect the throne of the King of 
. England m Pons, than to submit to the caprices 
and arbitraiy pretensions of her government 

“ One day they will demand the salute from 
our vessels, another they will forbid our navi- 
gators to pass beyond such a latitude Already, 
even, 'they observe ’with jealousy that' we are 
cleanng out our harbours and re-estabhsliing 
our manne They complam of it, they demand 
guarantees. A short time ago tbe Yice-Admiral 
Lesseignes touched nt Molta Ho bad no ships 
with him He found fifteen English ones there 
,They wanted lum to fire a salute. Lesseignes 
refused. Some words passed If ho had yielded, 

I would have had him carried m procession on 
, an OSS, which is a mode of pnntshment more 
ignominious than the gnlllotme I flatter myself 
^at, when our conduct shall he made known, 
there is not a corner of'Eiiropo in which it will 
tot meet with approbation When England con- 
sented to a peace, she thought that we should 
> tear, ono another to pieces m the mtenor — ^that 
the generals would give France trouble The 
English have done dl they could, hut their in- 
trigues of-every kind have been mwam. Evety 
one has occupied himself only in repairing his 
loixes A litilo sooner or httlelater we musthavo 
Lad war It is best to havo^it at once, before 
our mantime commerce is restored ” 

IVhcn 'these evente were commnnicated to the 
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Legislative body, M. Fontaine thus addressed 
them — 

“ France is ready to cover herself once ,moie 
with those arms winch have conquered Europe* 
Jt IB not France which wdl declare war, but she 
will accept the challenge without fear, and will 
know how to maintafo it with energy Out 
country is become anew tbe centre of civilized 
Europe England can no longer say that she is 
defending tbe indispensable prmciples of society, 
menaced to its foundations It is we who may 
hold this language if war is rekindled. It i; we 
who shall then have to avenge the fght of 
nations and the cause of humanity, m repelling 
the unjust attacks of a government that nego- 
tiates to deceive, that asks for peace to pro. 
pare for war, and that signs treaties only to break 
them If the signal is once given, France will 
rally, by a unanimous movement, around, the 
hero she admires All the parties whom he 
keeps m order near him will only dispute who 
shall monifost most zeal and courage All feel 
the want of his genius, and acknowledge that 
he alone can snstam the weight and grandeur of 
our new destinies " 

The Duke of Gneta, who was one of the most 
prominent members of Napoleon’s conncil, in his 
very mterestmg memoirs, speaks of Napoleon’s 
earnest and unmterrupted efforts to promote peace, 
and of the efforts of the Allies to represent him 
as provoking war “ It is thus,” says he, that 
malevolence attempts to tarnish the reputation of 
Napoleon No one can be ignorant that Napo- 
leon's most earnest desire, upon bia attainment 
of power, was to seenro peace with England, and 
that be w,u mvanably repulsed in all liis ad- 
vances In the midst of negotiations wbioh he 
hoped would lead to peace, blr Dnudns, the Eng- 
hsh Secretary of State, informed Monsienr Otto, 
Commissaiy of the French Republic, that 

“‘It was the decision of the Ifing of England 
that the ^orders to capture and destroy the boats 
of tbe French fisbennen, and to make tbeir 
! CTCws prisoners of war, should anew bo put mto 
: execution ’ 

“As soon as tbe First Constd was informed of 
tins ho ordered the French Commissioner to 
leave London, and to communicate, on Ins depar- 
ture, the foUowmg note to the British govern- 
ment — 

“ ' The undersigned, having transmitted to his 
government the declaration of the British minis-’ 
ter, which announces that the French fishermea 
are to be pursued and captured — a declaration m 
virtue of which many barques and fishing-hoats 
have already been ^mn, the First Consul has 
considered that, smee this act of tbe British 
government, contraiy to the usages of civibzed 
nations, and also to the laws which govern 
thorn, even m times of war, must give to the 
actusl war an aspect of bitterness and finy un- 
paralleled, and also exasperate still more the two 
nations, and put at a still greater distance the 
period of peace, therefore the undersigned cor no 
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longer remain in a country irliore not only all 
disposition to^rards peaco 'is abjured, Imt irliero 
eron tbe loirs and usages of irar arc violated and 
contemned jQio undersigned lias,1eonsequentlr, 
received orders to leave England, wbere be finds 
a iiirthor residence entirely useless Ho is, at 
tbo same time, charged to declaro that the French 
government, having had always, for its first de 
sire to contiibute to a general peace, and for its 
maxim to mitigate as fiir ns possible, the calami- 
ties of war, cannot consent, on its port, to render 
poor fishermeu tho victims of prolonged hostilities 
It will, on the contrary, abstain from all reprisals, 
.^jind it has ordered the armed ships of Prance to 
continne to leave all fishermen free and nnmo- 
lostcd’” , 

On the 20th of May, Napoleon, in the follow- 
mg proclamation, announced to Franco tho rup- 
ture of (he peace of Amiens : — 

“TFe are forced to molco war to repel an unjust 
egression Wo will do so with glory If tbs 
&ng of England is resolved to keep Great Britain 
in a state ot war -till France shall rocogmso h s 
right of exeentmg or violating treaties at bis 
^easnre, as well os tlie privilege of outraging Gie 
French government in oihcinl and private' pnbli 
cations, without 'allowing ns to complain, wo 
must mourn for the fate of humanity We 
assuredly wish to leavo to our descendants the 
French name honoured and without a stain 
Whatever may ho tho circumstances, wo shall, 
on all occasions, leave it to England to take tho 
imtiBtive m aU proceedings of violcuoo against 
tho peace and independence of natious, and she 
shoU receivo from ns an example of that modera- 
tion which alone can afford any real socunty for 
social order and public happmess ” ^ 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, in spoalung of tho 
injttstico of tins unprovoked and uanton attack, 
remarked, “ During the past four years. I had 
jrenmted all the parties into which Franco had 
“been divided before my accession to power The 
^ bst of emigrants was closed 1 had at firat 
' marked, then erased, and GnoUy granted an am- 
nesty to nil those who wished to return to their 
country All their existing and unsold property 
had been restored, with the exception of the 
.^forests, of which tho law assigned them tho 
revenues There no longer remained on that 
. hst any names except those of persons unme- 
'diately attached to ^o princes of the house of 
Bourbon', who did not wish to take advantage of 
Gio amnesty Thousands upon thousands of the 
emigrants had returned, and been enhjected to 
no other conditions than the oath of fidohtr and ' 
' obedience to tbe Republic, These laws efiboted 
great amehoration in public affairs Thov , how- 
orcr, wore accompanied by the inevitable mcou- 
' veil sice of emboldening, by tlieir very mildness 
and indulgence, the foes of the Consular goveni- 
roent— thoRoyabstparty andonrforeignenemies " 

The English government, with insults, rqcctod 
Napoleons overtures for peace when ho ascended 
bie Cousifiar throne. At last, intiini;ipf^.j i yy 


the clamour of the English people, the govern, 
mpt reluctantly made peaoe But, watching 
for jin opportunity to mnow tho war, the Enghsh 
goverument violated tho'most solemn sfipnlahon; 
of the treaty of Amiens, seized 'two hundred 
French vessels, containing seventy-five mOIions of 
fioncs, and commenced the aamlifiahon of French 
commerce before her declaration of hostilities had 
time to reach Paris 'Then, W defame the ohs 
racier' of rtbat great man who sobly roused hj 
oountty to sclf-dofence, she filled the world with 
the cry that Napoleon, through insatiate ambition 
and a bloodthirstj^spml, had provoked the war. 
Thisjdeed^pf infamy cannot;-hfi.p|iintod mjcolonn. 
tooblaoln' ^ 

nwt in. . ,1 » A 


- . CHAPTER XX\t ' ' 

®nC tJAMI? AT BOTOOOKB 

Vcrtllct of lilsteiT— Power of En^and— Seizure of 
rreneb ships— Bctaliatoiyeciznro of English tmrcl 
Icn — Preparations for tho Invasion of England— four 
through nclglnm— Finns for crossing tho Straits of 
Dover— Tho jonng English sailor— Tho ■secretary— 
Tho camp ot Eonlo^e— Consternation of England— 
Testimony of B’cUlngton— Flans far (bo assassuiation 
ofBounpnrte "■ 

tiFAimAi.'histoiyjWithont a dissenting voice,..- , 
must award the responsibility of the rnptnni of ' 
the peace of Amiens to tho government of Great 
Britain Napoleon bad nothmg to hope for from 
war, and every flung to fear Tho only way m, 
which ho could even approach his fbtmidable 
enemy was by crossing tho sea and invading ' 
England Ho aoknowlcdgcd, and the world 
knew, that such an enterprise was an act of des". - 
peration England was tho undisputed mistress 
of flic seas, and no naval power could stand ^bo- . 
foro her slnps Tho voice of poetry was the - 
voice of truth — ^ - 

Britannia needs no bulwarks to frown along the steep, ^ 
Her march Is bn tbe'mountain a arc, her heme is on the " 

■ deep - 

England, with her luvindblo navy, could assail 
France in every quarter She could sweep the •- 
mcrtdiant ships of the infant Republic from tbe 
ocean, and appropnato to herself the commerce 
of all dimes Thns war proffcred’to England _ 
secunty and wealth' It promised the com-' 
mercinl rnin ofyU dreaded rival, whose rapid 
strides towards opidenco and power had «tited' 
the most intonso alarm The temptaboh ~thns " 
presented to the Bntish cabinet to i^dw tho war 
was powerful in the extromo' It required more 
virtue than ordinarily ihlls to tho lot of cabinets 
to resist' Unliappily lor ■'snlTorlng humanity, 
England j lelded to the temptation Slio rolbsed 
to lulBl tlLe stipulations of a treaty solemnly rati- 
fied, retained possession of Mdta in violation of 
her plighted faith, and renewed the assault upon ^ 
France . 

In a communication which Napoleon ihndo to 
tho Legislative bodies just before the rupture, ho - 
said, “ Two parties contend in England for the 
possession of power. One has concluded a peaco| ' 
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fho otlier clietislies implacable liatrei against 
France Hence anses this finctnatlon in cbnnclls 
and in mcasnres, and this attitude, at onelune 
pacific and agam menacing 'While this stnfe 
continnes, there are measures nrhich prudence 
Semands of the govcmmcnt of the Repnblio 
Fire hundred thousand men ought to be,andvnll 
he, ready to defend our country and to avenge 
insult. Sfrango liecessify, 'which wicked pas 
dons iinpose upon two nations, who should be, 
by the same interests and the same desires, de- 
voted to peace t But let us hope for the best, 
and believe that we shall'yet hear &om the cabi- 
net of England'tho 'counsels of wisdom and the 
voice of humanity ’’ ^ ‘ ^ 

When Mr Fox was in Fans, ho was one day, 
with Napoleon and soverd other gentlemen, in 
the gallery of the Louvre, lookmg at a mogmfi- 
ceut glohc, of unusual' magnitude, which had 
been deposited in .tho museum. Some one re- 
marked upon the ve^ smoR space which the 
island of Great Britain seemed to occupy “Yes," 
Eoid Mr Fox, ns he approached the globe, and 
attempted to encircle it in his extended arms, 
England is a small island, hut with her power 
she ^rdles world." 

This was not on empty boast. Her possessions 
-were everywhere In Spain,.m the Mediter- 
ranean, iu the East Indies and West Indies, in 
Africa, and America, and over innnmcrable 
islands of the ocean, she. extended her sceptre. 
Rome, in her proudest day of grandeur, never 
'swayed such power To Napoleon, consequently, 
it seemed but mere tnfiing for this Englond to 
.complain that tho infhnt RspnMio of France, 
shmggltng against the hostile monarclues of 
Europe, was endangering the world by her am- 
bition, because she had obtained an infincnce m 
Piedmont, in the Ci5alpineRopnhlic,in tho feelile 
Duchy of Parma, and had ohtamed the island of 
Elba for, a colony. To tho arguments and re- 
'moustiances of Napoleon, England could make no 
reply'but by-the broadsides of her slups 

“Yon are seated," said England, "upon tho 
throne of the exiled Bourbons ” 

"Aad your king,” Napoleon replies, "ison the 
throne jof the exiled Stuarts ~ ~ - 

" But the First Consul of France is also Presi- 
dent of tho Cisalpine Repubhe," England rejoins 
- “ And the ICing of' England," Napoleon adds, 
" is also Elector of Hanover " 

" Yonf troops nre m Switzerland,” England 
continues ~ ' - - 

“And yours,” Napoleon replies, "are in Spain, 
having^ fortified themselves upon the rock of 
Gibraltar.” 

-“ You are ambitious, and trying to establish 
foreign-colonies,” England rqoins 
^ “But you," Napoleon rephes, “have ten colo- 
mes where we have one ” 

“ Wo believe” Englimd says, “ that you desire 
to appropriate to yourself Egypt " 

Yon have,” Napoleon retorts, “ appropriated 
to yourself India 

Indignantly England exclaims, “ Nelson, hnng 
on&efiecti W’cUmgton, head the annyi This 


man must he put down. His ambition enda^en 
the hbertics of the world Historians of 
land! mform the nations that the usurper Bona- 
parte, by his arrogance land aggression, is delug- 
ing the Comment with blood." ' 

Immediately on the withdrawal of the British 
ambassador from Paris, and'even hefore tho de- 
parture of the French mimster from London, 
England, without any public declaration of hos- 
tilities, commenced her assaults upon France. 
The merchant ships of the Repubhe, unsuspicious 
of danger, freighted with treasure, were seized, 
oven m the harbours of England, and wherever 
they conld he found, by the vigilant and ahnost 
omnipresent navy of the Qneon of tho Sens Two 
French ships of war were attacked and captured. 
These disastrous tldmgs were the first intima- 
tion that Napoleon received that the war was 
renewed. 

The indignatiou of the First Consul was 
thoroughly aroused Tho retaliating blow he 
struck-, though merited, yet temble, was cha- 
ractenstic of the man At midnight ho sum- 
moned to his presence the Minister of Police, 
and ordered the arrest of every Englishman iu' 
Franco between the ages of eighteen and sixty. 
These w ere all to be detained as hostages for the 
prisoners England had captured upon the seas 
Tho tidings of this decree roiled a billow of woe 
over tlie peaoefnl homes of England , for there 
were thousands of travellers npoii the Contment. 
nnapprehocsivo of danger, supposing that war 
womd he deriared before hostilities wonld bo 
resumed. These were the first-friuts of that 
terrific conSict mto which the world again was 
plunged 

No tongue can tell' tho anguish thus caused 
in thousands of homes Most of the travellers 
were gentlemen of colturo and refinement — ^lins- 
bands, fathers, sons, brothers — ^who were visit- 
ing the Contment for pleasure Dnnng twelve 
weary years these hapless men lingered ih exile 
Many med and monldeTed to the dust m France 
Glul^en grew to manhood, strangers to their 
impnscaed fathers, knowing not even whether 
they were li> irg or dead Wives and daughters, 
in desolated homes, through lingering years of 
suspense end agony, sunk in despair into the 
grave The hulks of England were abo filled 
with the hnshands and fathers of France, and 
beggary and starvation reigned in a thousand 
cottages, clnstcred in tho valleys and along tho 
shores of the Repubhe, where peace and content- 
ment might have dwelt hut for this horrible and 
iniquitous strife As m all such cases, tho woes 
fell mainly upon the mnocent — upon those homes 
where matrons and maidens wept away y ears of 
agony 

The imagination isjappalled in contemplating 
this melancholy addirion to die ord vary misenes 
of war Wilham Pitt, whose genius inspired 
this strife, was a man of gigantic intellect, of 
gigantic energy But he was an entire stranger 
to all those kindly sensibilities -which add lustre 
to human nature He woo neither n father i<or 
a husband, and no emotions of gentleness, of 
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^ndeniesSj of nlTcction, ever raffled the caira, 
' cold, icj BUiface of his sonl 

The order to seize all the Enghsh in Franco 
nras thus announced in the Momteur — 

“The government of the Eopnblio, having 
ncnrd read, by tho Minister of Moniie and 
Colomes, a despatch from the maritime prefect at 
Brest, announcing that two English fngates had 
tahen two merchant vessels m tho Bay of 
Audrieu, without any provious declaration of 
wor, and in manifest violation of the law of 
nations 

“All the English, from the rgos of eighteen to 
sistj , or holdmg any commission from his Bn- 
taniiic Majestv, who are at present in France, 
jhall immediately he constituted prisoners of 
war, to answer for those citizens of the Republic 
who may have been arrested and ms io prisoners 
by the vessels or subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty previous to any declaration of hostilities 
(Signed) “BoiTAPAiiTE ” 

Napoleon treated the captives whom ho had 
falceii with great humanity, holding ns prisoners 
of war only those who were in tlie military 
service, whUo tho rest were defamed in fortified 
places on Eieir parole, with much personal 
liberty The Enghsh held the French pnsonoro 
111 iloatmg htdks, crowded together in a state of 
mconceivabld suffering Napoleon at times felt 
that, for the protection of tho French captnes 
in England, he ought to retaliate, by visiting 
similar inflictions upon the English prisoners 
Vi France It was not nn cosy question for a 
humane man to settle But instinctive Kindness 
prevailed, and Napoleon spared tlie iinhappj 
victims who were in his power The cabmet of 
St James remonstrated energetically against 
Napoleon’s capture of peaceful traicllers upon 
tlie land 

Napoleon replied, “You have seized unsus- 
pecting voyagers upon the sea.” 

England rejoined, “ It is cnstomaiy to capture 
evcTj thing wo can find upon the ocean belonging 
to an enemy, and therefore it is rigli..” 

Napoleon answered, “ I will make it customary 
to do tho same thing upon the land, and then 
tliat also Will be nglit” 

There tlie argument ended But the poor 
captnes were still pining away in .he htdks of 
England, or wandering in sorrow around the 
fortresses of France Napoleon proposed to ex- 
change the travdlers be bad taken upon tlie land 
for tbo \oy agers the English had taken upon the 
sea , hut tho cabinet of St James, asserting that 
sneh an exchange would sanction the vahdity of 
tlieir capture, refused the humane proposal, and 
henrflessly left tho captives of the two nations 
to their temble fate Napoleon assured tbe de- 
tamod of his sjmpnthj, but informed them that 
their destmy was entirely in the hands of then- 
own government, aud to that alone must they 
appeal 

“ yonrmimstcrs," said Napoleon at St Helena, 

“ made n^nt outcry about the English travellers 
>iJ-pm I detained in Franco, although thoj them 


selves had set the' example by seiziag upon all 
the French vessels, and persons on board of 
them, upon whom they could lay theb: hands, 
ei&cr m their harbours or at sea, before the 
declaration of war, and before I had debomed.- 
the English m IVonce I said then, if jon 
detam my travellers at sea, where yon can do 
what you like, I wiU detam your's on the land,’, 
where I am equally powerfm But after tlus I 
offcied to release all the English I had seized in 
France before tbo dedoration of vor, provided 
yon would, in hko manner, relea&o the French 
and their property which you had seized on 
board the ships This your ministers refused. 
Your ministers never publish all the trvth unless 
when they cannot aioid it, or when they know 
that It wUl come to the knowledge of the pubho 
through other channels In ouicr cases they 
turn, disguise, or suppress cierythmg, as best 
answers them views ’’ ' 

Such IS war, even when conducted by two 
nations as enlightened and humane as England 
and France Such is that horrible sjstem of 
retaliation which war necessarily engenders 
This sjstem of repris-als vsiting npon^tue inno- 
cent tho crimes of the gu Uy, is tho froit which 
ever ripens when war buds and blossoms Nn- - 
poleon had received a. cetrific blow B^ith 
instmctno and Btupendons power ho rctunied 
it Both nations were now exasperated to the 
highest degree The power and the genius of 
•Franco were oonocntrnted m tho/uler whom the 
almost unanimous voice of Franco had elevated 
to tlie supreme power Consequently, the war 
assumed the aspect of on assault upon nn mdi- 
vidual man France was qiiito unprepared for 
this Budden rcBnmption of hostilities, Napoleon - 
bad needed all tho resources of tho state for bis 
great woiks of internal improvement Large 
numbers of troops had been disbanded, and tbe 
army was on a peace establishment - - 

All France was, however, roused by tbe sleep- 
less energy of Napoleon Tho Elcotonite of 
Hanover was one of the European possessions 
of the King of England Ten days had not 
elapsed, after the first broadside from the British 
ships had been heard, ore a French armj of 

20.000 men invaded Hanover, captured its army 
of 16,000 troops, with 400 pieces of cannon, 

30.000 muskets, and 3,600 superb horses, and 
look entire possession of the provmce fhe King 
of England was deeply agitated when he receiied 
the tidings of this sudden loss of his patnmoninl 
dommions 

Tho First Consul immediately senfrew ofli-fs 
of peace to England, stating tliat, m tne conquest 
of Hanover, “ho had only in view to ootam 
pledges for the evacnation of Malta, and to se- 
cure the execution of the treaty of AiniOns ” The 
British minister coidly replied that his sciereign 
would appeal for aid to the German empire 

"If a general peace is ever ooiicluded,” said 
Napoleon often, “then only shall I ho able to 
show mysolf such us I am, and become the 
moderator of Europe Franco is enabled, by , 
her high civilization, and tho absence of a’i ans- 
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locraev, to ntfi^cnto tho ostromo demands of tlio genoy \rfts foreseen and gnardoa agmnst. ^ Th« 
t\ro pnncjples srhicli divide the world by placing imUontd enthnsiasm was so great, the conviction 
Lctself between them, &ns preventing a general was so unnnimons that there remained for Framj? 
conflagrationj of which none of us cm see the no nlternatwe but by force to repel aggrcsaivu, 
end or goe*s the issue. For this 1 want ten that Napoleon proudly formed a legion of the 
years of peace, and the English oligarchy will Yonddnn Roynhsts, nil composed, both officers 
not allow It*' and soldiers, of those who but ft few months 

Napoleon was forced into wnr by the Engh«h before had been fighting ngamst the Republic. 
The alhed monarchs of Europe wore roused -to It was a sublime assertion of his confadcnco m 
combine against him Thw coinpcilcd Franco tlio nttadmicnt of united France 
to become n comp, and forced Napoleon to as- To meet the enormous expenses which this 
sumo the dictatorship Then idlh ot tho Atlantic new war m\ olved, it w ns ncccasnty to impose n 
Ocean alone litis saved tho Umlod States from heavy tov upon the people This was not only 
the a«smlls of a. similar comhinaiioii. homo cheerfully, hut from nil parts of thtt Ro- 

It iird ever been one Of Napoleon’s favouiilo public neb presents flowed into tho trensuri, 
protects to multiply colcinics, that he might pro- tokens of the nflection of France for the First 
moto tho mnnfime prosocrity of France "With Consul, and of tho deep conviction of the com- 
this object in viev , lie purchased LouiMaua of mnuitj of tho righteousness of tho cause m 
Spam It was his intention to clicnsh, with the which they were engaged One of tho depart- 
utmost care, upon tho fertile b^nks of the Mis- ments of tho state built and equipped a frigate, 
tissippi, n French colony Ihis tcmlory, so and sent it to Boulogne ns a free gift The 
xalnablo to Franco, was now at the mercy of impulse was v electric Ah os or Franco tho 
Fngland, and would be immediatclv captured whole people rose, and vied with each other la 
Whihout loss of tune, Napoleon sold it to tho their ofienngsof good-wiU Small towns ga\o 
United States Itwasaseicro sacrifice for him Rat-bottomed boats, larger towns frigates, and 
to make, hut cruel necessity demanded it. the more important cities ships of tho line 

The French were ox cry wlicie exposed to tho Pans gave a ship of 120 guns, LyOVis one of 100, 
tax ages of tlic British navy Bloxv after blow Bordeaux nn SI, and Blarseillos a 7*1 Even tho 
fell upon France with fearful vigour, as her cities Itnhan Republic, ns a token of its gratitude, sent 
were bombarded, her colonics c'aptntod, and her five millions of francs to build two ships, ono to 
commerce annihilated Tho supononty of (ho be called tho Prc«idont, and the other tho Italian 
English upon the sea was so dccistxc that, xxher- ItcpnbUc All tho mercantile houses uud public 
ever the Bntish flag anpeared, \ ictory x\ ns almost bodies made liberal presents The Senate gave 
mvmnably her own But England was imap- for its donation a slup of 120 guns These free 
proachablc Guarded by her navy, she reposed gifts amounted to oxer fifty millions of francs 
in her beautiful island in pete, wblle she rained Napoleon estubbshed himself at Boulogne, 
down destruction upon her foes in oil quarters of whero ho spent much of his time, coxefully 
tho globe “It IS an nwful tementx, my lord,” studying tho features of tho const, the varying 
said Napoleon to the Bntish ambassador, “ to phenomena of the sen, and organizing m nU its 
attempt the inva«ioTi of England ” parts Uio desperato ciitcrpnso ho contemplated 

But, dccpcrntc os Napoleon acknowledged tho '1 ho most ngid economy, by Napoleon’s sleepless 
undertaking to ho, there was nothing eiso xxhich vigilance, w-is infused into cxcry contract, and 
he could even nttempU And ho cmoarki.d in the strictest order pcrx'ndcd the national finances 
this cntctpriEO with energy so extraordinary. It was impossible that strife so deadly should 
With foresight so penetratiug, witli sagacity so rage between England and Franco and not in- 
conspicuoiii, that tho world looked upon Ins xolxo tho rest of tho Continent. Under theso 
majestic movements -with amazement, and nil circumstances, Alexander of Russia entered n 
England was aronsed to a scuso of foarful peril, remonstmneo against ogam cnkiudlingthohornd 
Tho most gigantic preparations xvero immcdi- ilanicsofwnr throughout Europe, and oflerod hit 
ately made upon tho shores of the Chnnnot for mediation 

tho inxasion of England. An army of three Napoleon promptly replied, “I am ready to 
himdrod thousand men, as by magic, sprang into refer tho question to the aibilration of tho Em- 
belng. All Franco was aroused to activity peror Alexander, nadxrill pledge myself by' a bond 
Two thousand gon-noats w ere speedily built and to submit to tho aw nrd, whatever it may be ” 
collected at Boulogne, to convey across (lie nkr- England declined tho pacific offer Theca&met 

row Strait a hundred and fifty thonsand troops, of Rnssia then made some proposids for tho tez- 
tenthouaand horses, and four thonsaud pieces of ininution of hostilities 

cannon. AR tho foundries of Franco were in fuB N.apoleoii replied, “ I am still ready to accept 
blast, constrncting mortars, howitzers, and nrlil- tho personal arbitration of tho Czai liimsolf, for 
lery of the largest calibre Every prorinco of that monaroh’s regard to Ins reputation will 
tbe Rcpnblio was aroused and inspired by the render him just. But I nm not willing to sub- 
olmost superhuman energies of tho First Consul mit to a negotiation conductod by tbo Russian 
Ho attended to tbo minnt ist particulars of ail cabinet m n manner ntit at alifnonilJy to h’ranco " 

_ tbo arrangements. VThilchebcxmgtbatdcstmy Ho concluded with tho following oliaraotcnstio 
controls all things, he seemed to Icnxo notliing words — Tho First Consul ban done cvcTything 
for destiny to rontroL Ex cry possible contin- to presorvo peace His efforts have i“«n vain. 
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■.Ho conld not reiram from soeuig that Trar was 
the decree oF destiny He nnll make war, and 
he will not flinch before a proud nation'' capable 
for tirenty years of makui^ all the powers of 
the earth bow be^bro ..t ’ > 

' Napoleon now resolved to viBit Beldam and 
tbo departments of the' Rhine Josephine ac- 
companied him Ho was hailed with transport 
wherever he appeared, and royal honours were 
showered upon him Everywhere his presence 
drew forth manifestations of attachment to his 
person, hatred for tlie English, and zeal to com- 
bat the determined foes of France. But, wher- 
ever Napoleon wont, his scriitmizing attention 
was directed to the dockyards, the magazines, 
the supplies, and the various resources and capa- 
bilities of the countiy Every hour was an hour 
of toil, fl>r tod seemed to bo his only pleasure 
From this brief tour Napoleon Tctnmed to Bon- 
Jogne. ■' - 

The Strmts of Calais, which Napoleon con- 
templated crossmg, notwithstanding the immense 
preponderance of die Bribsh navy filling the 
Channel, ore about thirty mdes in width There 
were four contingencies which seemed to render 
tlio project not impossible In summer there are 
frequent calms m the Channel of forty-eight 
hours’ duration Dunng this calm tlio English 
ships of the line would be compelled to he 
motionless The flat-bottomed boats of Napo- 
leon, impelled by strong rowers, might then piss 
even m sight of the enemy's squadron In tho 
winter there were frequently dense fogs, un- 
accompanied by any'wmd Favoured by tbo 
obscurity and the calm, a passage might then be 
practicable There was still a third chance, more 
favourable than either There were not unfro- 
quently tempests so violent that tlio English 
squadron would bo compelled to leave the 
Channel and stand out to sea Seizmg the 
moment when tho tempest subsided, tho French 
flotdln might perhaps cross the Straits before the 
squadron could return A fourth dionce offered 
It was, by skilful combmatian", to concentrate sud- 
>lnly m the Channel a strong French squadron, 
and to push the flotilla across under the pro 
tectionof its guns For three years Napoleon con- 
secrated his nntumg energies to the perfection of 
all tho mechanism of this herculean enterprise 
Yet no one was more fully alive than himself 
to the tremendous hazards to bo encountered 
\ It is impossible now to tell what would have 
been the result of a conflict between the English 
squadron and those innumerable guu boats, 
manned by one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
' surrounding in swarms ovciy ship of the line, 
picromg them m every direction wifli their guns, 
and sweeping their docks avith n storm of bullets, 
while in their turn tliey were run down by the 
' large ships dashing in full sail through their 
midst, sinking some in their crushing onset, and 
blowing others out of tho water wiSi their tre- 
mendous broadsides “ By saenficing one hun- 
dred gunboats and ten thousand men,” said 
Admiral Deerds, a man disposed to ma'-mfr 
- iilhcnltios, "it IS not improbable that wp*may 


repef the assault of the raemy’s squadron and! 
cross the Straits ” 

" One loses,” said Nnpolecta, “ that number m 
battle every day And w-nat battlo ever pro- 
mised tho results which a landing m Englim» 
nuthorizosuB tohopo for?" 

The omonnt of business now resting upon the 
mind of Napoleon seems incrediblo Ho was 
ponsonoUy attending to all the complicated diplo- 
macy of Europe ^ Spain was professing friend 
ship and aliiancc,'' and yet trcacberdusly oi^gagcd 
m acts' of hostility Charles IV , perhaijs the 
most contemptible monarch who ever wore a 
crown, was then upon tho throne of Spain ^^His 
wife was a' shameless libertine Her parambnr,' 
Godoy, called the Piinco of Peace, a weak- 
minded^ conceited, wom-ont dehancl: do, governed 
the degraded ewuro. Napoleon temonstmted 
ngmnst tho per^y of Spam, and the wrongs 
Franco was receiving at her hands.' The mise- 
rable Gbdoy returned an answer, mean-spintcd,- 
hypooritioal, and sycophantic. Napoleon stotnly 
shoolc his head, and ommonsly exclaimed, “AH 
this will jot end iii-a dap of Uiunder ’’ 

In the midst of th'eso scenes,' Napoleon-was 
contmuoUyJdisplaying those genorons and mag-' 
nanimous traits of character^ which won the 
enthusiastic love of all who loiew him, On one . 
occasion, a jouiig English sailor bad escaped 
from imprisonment in the intenor of Franco, and 
had sncceeded in reaching tho const near Bou- 
logne Secretly he had co'nstrnoted n httlo skiff 
of tho bronchos and tho bark of trees, ns fragile 
as tho ark of bulrushes Upon' this Jrail float, 
which would scircoly buoy up his body, ho was- 
nhont to venture out upon the stormy Channel, 
with tho chance of being picked np by some 
Enghsh cruiser Napoleon, informed of the 
desperate project of the .young man, was struck 
with admiration in viowof tho fearless enteiprise, 
and ordered the prisoner to ho brought before 
lum _ " - , , 

"Did you really mtend,” inquired Napoleon, 
“to brave tbo terrors of the ocean m so frail a 
skiff?” 

“ If you will but grant ma^permission,” said 
tbe jonngman, “1 will embark immediately.” - 

" You must doubtless, tlien, have some mis- 
tress to revisit, since you are so deswous to retard 
to your country ?” ’ 

“ I wish," replied tbo noble sailor , " to see my 
mother She is aged, poor, and mfirm " _ , ^ _ 

Tho heart of Napoleon was^ touched “ You 
shall see her," ho onorgcticnlly-joplied , “ and 
present to her from mo this purse of gold She 
must bo no common mother who can 'hove 
trained np so affectionate and dutiful a son " 

He immediately gave orders .tnat the young 
sailor should bo furnished with every comibrtj 
and sent m a cruiser, with a flag-of truce, to the 
first British vessel Uiat conld bo fonnd lichen 
one thinks of the momleublimity of tho meeting 
of tbo English and^French ships under these 
circumstances, with the white flag of huniamfy 
and pcnco fiuttonng in tho breeze, oio cannot 
but mourn with more intensity over tbe horrid 
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baAnrity nnfl bnitaHtj of sft^ nga'vrnr, I'erbnpg 
m tlio next interview between tlieso two sbins 
they fonghl for hours, Lurhiig bullets and bulls 
tiirougb the qmvenng nones, nncl Incoratcd 
smews, and wangled fimuics of bi others, liiis- 
bands, and fiitliers 

Nnpolcon*s labours at tins time in the cnlunct 
were so enormous, <hcintmg to his ngcnla in all 
parts of Erince, and to Ins ninbassndors all over 
Europe, that ho hept three secretaries constnntlj 
cmplojtd One of these joung men, who was 

- loflged and bearded in the palace, received a 
salary of 6,000 francs n*jenr Unfortmtately, 
however, he had hccomo deeply involved in debt, 
and was incc^cantlyiiira'iscd by tbc imporlnm- 
ties of bis creditors Knowing Napolcon’i. strong 

- disapprobation of nllirregnlautios, ho feared utter 
rum should the Lnov ledge of the ficts reach Ins 
eats. One morning, after ha\ imt passed a ■<lccp 
less night, he re*c at the early hour of live, and 
songhtrefngo from hisdislnctionin commencing 
work in the cahinot But Napoleon, who had 
already been at work for sonio time, in passing 
the door the cabinet to go to his b lib, hentd 
the young wan huinmmg a tunc 

Openu’g the door, he looked in upon his 
yotti.f, Ecv,retaty, and said, vvidi a smile of satis- 
faction — 

“ W'liRt ! 80 early at yonr desk t Wbv, this is 
very exemplary. Wo ought to he well sativhcd 
with such smice. hat salary have you’’ 

” Six thousand francs, sire,*' was the reply 
“Indeed!" said Napoleon} “that, for one of 
yonr age, is very hanuiome And, in adilition, 
i think y on have yonr bo-ard and lodging 7" 

“I have, sire” 

“Well, I do not wrondcr tluit you jJng You 
must be .a very happy man " 

“Alas* sire,' he replied, “ I ought to bo, but 
I am not ” 

“And why not?" 

« Becauvo, sire," ho replied, " I have too many 
Enijti^h tormcbting mo I have also an aged 
father, who is almost blind, and a sister who 
is not yet mamed, dependent upon me for 
support," 

“But, sir," Napoleon rejoined, “ in supporting 
yonr father and your sister, you do only that 
winch every good son should do lint what 
have yon to do v ith the Unijhsh T ' 

“They are those,’’ the young wan answered, 
“wlio have loaned mo money, which I am not 
ahlo to repay All those who are in debt call 
Uieir creditors the Lntjluh " 

“ Enough ' enough J I nnderitond yon Yon 
arc m debt, then? And how Is it that with such 
a sal iry* yon run into debt ? I w ish to hav o no 
man about my person who has recourse to the 
-• gold of the KngMi From this hour you will 
recciv 0 your dismission Adieu, sir !" 

Saying this, -Napoleon left the room and ro- 
tnnied to his chamber The young man was 
ttnpified with despair 

Bnt a few moments elapsed when an aid dc- 
~ camp entered and gavo liim a note, saying, “ It 
Is from Napoleon “ Trembling with agitation, 


and not donbting that it confirmed his dumjsso), 
ho opened it and road , 

. “ I have wished to disndss yon from my cabi- 
net, for yoiidesone it, bnt I have thought of, 
yonr nged and bhuil father, and of yonr young 
sister, and, for their sako, I pardon y on And, 
since they nro die ones who must most sulTcr 
from yonr misconduct, I send yon, with Icnvo of 
absonco for one day only , the sum of ten thousand 
francs With this sum disembarrass yoursd* 
immediately of all the hvghsh who trouble yon, 
and iicrciftcr conduct yourself in such a manner 
as not to fall into their power Should you fail 
in tins, I shall givo you Icnvo of absonco without 
pcnuission to return " 

Upon the blcnl. clilT of Boulogne, swept by the 
stoira and the ram, Napoleon hod a iittlo hut 
erected for himself. Often leaving tho pnliico ol 
St Cloud by night, after having spent a tmI«oHio 
day in tho cares of state, ho passed with tho 
utmost rapidity over tlio intervening spnoo of 
ISO miles Arriving about tho middle of tho 
next day, apparently nnconseious of fatigue, he 
esiiniincd every thing before ho allowed liimsolf 
a moment of sleep. Tho English exerted all 
their energies to impede the progress of tho 
majestic onterpriso llictr enusors, incessantly 
liovcnng around, kept up an almost uninter- 
rupted fire upon their works Thuir shells, 
mssiiig over the cliff, exploded in tho harbour 
and m tho crowded lamps Tho labourers, in- 
spired by’ tho prosonco of Napoleon, continued 
proudly their toil, singing ns they worked, while 
the balls of the English were flying around 
thorn 

For their protection, Napoleon finally con- 
structed largo liatterios, which would throw 
twenty four pound shot three miles, and thus 
kept the English ships at that distance. It 
would, however, roipurc a volume to describe 
tho inngiiitudo of tho works constructed at Bou- 
logne Napoleon was imlcfitigiblo in his exer- 
tions to promote the lie.'iltU niid tho comfort of 
the EoldicTS. They were nil woU paid, warmly 
clothed, fed with nn nbnndnnco of nutritious 
food, and their camp, divided into quarters tra- 
versed by* long rtreots, iirosontod uio olicerful 
a'poot of a neat, thriving, veil-ordered city 
llio Eoldlcn, tints protected, enjoyed perfect 
health, and, full of confidonce in tho enterprise 
for which tlioy were preparing, hailed their bo 
loved leader with the most enUinsiastio acclama- 
tions whenever ho appeared 

Spacious as were the -quays erected at Bou- 
logne, itwn? not possible to range all tlio vessels 
alongside They were consequently placed nine 
deep, tho first one only fouclung the quays A 
horse, with a band pnsMiig round him, was raised 
by means of a pulley, transmitted nine times 
from yard to yard, ns* he was borne aloft m the 
air, and in about two minutes was deposited m 
tho ninth vessel By constant mpot'tion, the 
embarkation and disembarkation was accom- 
plished with almost inconceivable promptness 
and precision In all weather, la summer and 
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iTmter, tmless it blew a galsi tbe boats went ont 
to aumoBtme in the presence of tbe enemy Tbo 
exercise oflanding from the boats along the dtff 
was almost doily performed The men first 
swept the shore by a steady fire of artillery 
fmm the boats, and then, approadiing the 
beach, landed men, horses, and cannon' There 
eras not an accident which could happen in land- 
ing on an enemy’s coast, except the fire from 
hostile batteries, which was nos thus provided 
against, and often braved In all these exciting 
scenes the Pirst Consul was everywhere present 
The soldiers saw him now on horseback upon 
the diff, gazing proudly upon their heroic exer- 
tions, again he was gallopmg over the hard, 
smooth sands of the beach, and agam on board 
ono of the gun boats, going ont to try her 
powers in a skirmish with one of the British 
cruisers 

Frequently ho persisted in bravmg serious 
danger, and at one tune, when visiting the 
anchorage in a violent gale, the hont was 
swamped near the shore. The sailors threw 
themselves into the sea, and here him safely 
tlirough the billows to the land It is not 
strange that those who had seen the kings of 
Franco squandering tbo revenues of the rcoun to 
minister to their own voluptuousness and de- 
baudiety, diotdd have regarded Napoleon os 
belonging to a different race 
Ono day, when the atmosphere was peculiarly 
ulcar, Napoleon, upon the cliffs of Boulogne, saw 
dimly m the distant honzon the ootlme of the 
English shore Roused by the sight, he wrote 
thus to CambaeSres — ' 

“ From the heights of Ambleteuse I have scon 
this day the coast of England, as ono sees the 
heights of Calvary from tho Tmlenes We could 
distinguish the houses and the bustle It is a 
ditch that shall he leaped when one is darmg 
enough to try ’’ 

Napoleon, though ono of the boldest of men 
in his conceptions, was also the most cautious 
and prudent m their execution Ho had made, 
in his own mind, arrangemeute, unrevenlcd to 
any one, suddenly to concentrate in the Channel 
the whole French squadron, which, in tho har- 
bours of Toulon, Ferrol, and La' Rochelle, had 
been thoroughly equipped, to act in unexpected 
concert with the vast flotilla. 

“Eight hours of night,” said he, “ favourable 
for us, will now decide the fate of the world ” 
England, surprised at tho magnitudo of theso 
preparations, began to bo senonsl) alarmed Sbe 
had imagmed her ocean girdled ide to be in a 
state of poifect scennty Now she learned that 
within thirty miles of her coast an army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand most highly-isci- 
plined troops was assembled, that more than two 
thousand gun boats were prepared to transport 
this host, with ten thousand horses, and four 
thousand pieces of cannon, across tho Channel, 
and that Napoleon, who had idready proved 
Imnself to ho the greatest mihtary gemus of 
any age, was to head this army on its march to 
London. The idea of one hundred and fifty 


thousand men, led by Bonaparte, was e* eugh 
even to make tho most powerful nation shudder , 
The Bntidi naval officers almost unanmiouly 
expressed the opmiontliat it'Was impossibUto 
bo secure against a descent on tho Enghsb coast 
by the French, under favour of a fog, a calm, or 
a long winter’s night ' v 

Tho debates in Parhoment os to the meous of 
resisting tho danger were anxious and stormy 
A vote was passed anthonzmg the Ministers to 
summon oil Enghshmen, between the agcs.O) 
seventeen and fifty five, to arms In eveiy 
country town, the whole population wore’ seen, 
every morning, cxorcismg for war The aged 
king, George III, reviewed these raw troops, 
accompanied by the exiled Bourhcn pnnccs, who 
wished to recover, by tho'force of the arms ol 
foreigners, that throne from whicti they had 
been ejected by the wiU of the people ^ , 

From the Isle of Wight to the mouth of the 
Thames, a system of signals was arranged to ■ 
give the alarm Upon tlie slightest mtimation 
of danger, beacon-fires were to blaze at night on 
cveiy headland. Carnages were constructed for 
the rapid conveyance of troops to any threatened 
point Mothers and maidens in beautiful, happy 
England, placed their heads upon their pillows 
m terror, for the bloodhounds of war were un , 
leashed, and England had unleashed them She 
suffered bitterly for the crime, ihc suffers still 
in that enormous burden of taxes which the eu* 
suing rears of war and woe have ^bequeathed to 
her children 

There was ample cause for this alarm. Napo- 
leon, justly exasperated, ^ad determined to bung 
tbo war to a crisis Ho was making arrange- 
ments for t'he invasion on a scale such ns the ' 
world had never witnessed before It was, in- 
deed, necessary to defend the coast of England. > 
The DukeofWdhngton stated, fn 18*7 — 

“I have exammed and reconnoitred, over 
and over again, the whole coast from the North 
Foreland to Selsy Bill, near Portsmouth, and I 
say that, excepting immediately nnder the fire 
of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the coast 
on which infantry might ndt be thrown on- 
shore, at any tune of tide, with any wmd, and in 
any weather, and from winch such a hod/ ol 
infantry, so thrown on shore, would not find, 
withiu the distance of five miles, a road into the 
mtenor of the country In that space of coast 
there are not less than seven small haibonrs, or 
mouths of nvers, and without defence, of whioh 
an enemy, having landed his mfantiy on the 
coast, might take possession, and thorem land 
his cavalry and artillery of all colibie, and 
cstabhsh himself and his communicnticns with 
France ” 

Under -these mrcumstanccs, the Bntish go- 
vernment lent its most efficient nid to those 
rojal conspirators in iKindon who were plotting 
tho assassination of- Napoleon They-wero sup- 
plied with funds by the Bntish ministry, and the 
ships of Great Britain were at their service tc 
land them on the Frenoh coast The infamout ' 
Georges Cadondal, tdrcidy in^kcatcd in tht 
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honiblp bntclwry tf tba infernal nncInD'', Tfas 
BtiU living in London witli fhe Frendh tefiigoeB 
in a state of opnlcnce from the money fnmished 
— by tho British goVommont The Count d*AitoiS| 
subsequently Charles X , his ,Bon, the Duke de 
.Bern, their kinsman, the father of the Duke 
d'Enghien, and many other persons promment 
in the Bourbon interests, vrero intimately asso- 
ciated 'With this brawny assassin in the attempts, 
. by any means, fair or fouli to crush the man ■who 
had ventured to recognise the suffrages of the 
nation as a lair title to the ch'cf magistracy of' 
France The English government snpphcd these 
conspirators liberally with money, askuig no ques- 
tions, for conscience sake, respecting the details 
of tlier plans 

The Duke d’Enghien, son of the Duke of 
Bourbon, was S hwd soldier, nhont thirty-four 
ycarsmf age Ho had stationed himself at 
Etteuheun, a viUage in the temtory of tho 
' Grand Duko of Baden, a short distnncq over the 
Rhine. At this place he was distant bntthirtccn 
miles firom Strashnrg, the frontier city of France 
m that direction At several outposts 'm tho 
neighbouring states tlicrevrerc English miifisters 
or agents ready to co-operate in the various en- 
deavours for tho overthrow of Napoleon Drake 
was at Mnmch, Spencer Smith at Stnttgard, 
Ta>lor at Cassel, lYickham at Berne, Rumboldt 
at Hamburg These agents of tho Bntish go- 
vernment were amply provided with funds to aid 
tho 'emigrants who, nnder Enghsh pay, were 
hanging on tho French borders, seeking m any 
way the destruction of tho First, Consnl 

Innumerable conspiracieawere formed by those 
desperate men for the ossassmation of Napoleon 
More than thirty were detected by the vigilant 
pohcc Napoleon, at last, became exceedingly 
exasperated Ho felt that England was igao- 
, mmionsly supplying those with funds whom she 
' knew to bo aiming at Ins assassination Ho was 
indignant that tho Bourbon princes shonld as- 
sume that he, elected to the chief magistracy of 
France by tho unammons voice of the nation, 
.was to be treated ns an outlaw, to bo hunted 
dosMi by assassins “ My blood,’ ho exclaimed 
bitterly,' ''is not ditch-water I will one day 
teach those Bourbons a lesson which they will 
not soon forget " 


' CHAPTER XXm 

- TOE nOTJUTJOK COSSmitOT' 

Cinsptraelcs In'Iiondon— Caimtenanccd by the British 
mSntstcTs — Jealousy ol Morcnii— Finn of the con«pi- 
. ratoTB — ^Moreau and Ftchegm — Clemency of Napo 
> leon— hivldcncc against the Duke d’Engtncn — Arrest 
' of the Dokc— His trial— Condemnation— Execution- 

Trial of Moreau— nis exile— Testimony of Joseph 
Uaiiaparte— Beraarks from tho Eneyclopaiiia Amen 
Sana— Cxtraragantdcntmciation of Latnartlno 

A ODKarntACT •was now^ organized id London 
by Count d’Artois, and others of the French 
emigrants, npoa a gigantic scale Count 'de 
Lisle, sometimes al«o called Count de Provence, 
sitecwaxds Louis XVllI , was then residma at 


Warsaw, The plot was commnidcated to him’ 
but he repnlsed it. The plan involved tho ez> 
penditnre of milhons, which were' fhrmsbed by 
the British government hir Hammond, TJndci 
Secretary of State at London, and the English 
mmisteis at Hesse, at Stnttgard^ and at Batavia, 
nil upon the confines of France, Were in intimate 
commnmcation with tho disaffected in France, 
endeavouring to excite civil war Three pro- 
mincnt French emigrants, the Princes of Condd, 
grandfather, son, and grandson, were then in 
the service and p:^ of Great Britain, with arms 
m their hands against their country, and ready 
to obey any call for active service The grand- 
son, the Duke d’Enghien, was in the Duchy of 
Baden, awaiting, on the hanks of tlie Rhme, the 
signal for his march mto France, and attracted 
to the village of Ettenhcim by his attachment 
for a young lady there, a Princess de Rohan 

The plan of the con^irators was this a band 
of a hundred resolute men, headed by the daring 
and indomitable Georges Cadoudal, were to be 
introduced stealthily into France, to waylay 
Napoleon when passing to M(ilmnison,'to dis- 
perse hiB guard, consisting of some ten outriders, 
and kill him upon the spot The conspirators 
flattered themselves that this would not be con- 
sidered assassination, but a battle Having thus 
.disposed of the First Consul, tho next question 
was, how, m the midst of the confnston that 
would ensue, to regam for the Bonrbons and 
their partisans thoir lost power To do this, it 
was necessary to secure tho co-operation of tho 
army 

“ In reply to some arguments," says O’Meara, 
“which I offered to convmce him that the 
English ministry were ignorant of that part of 
Picliegrn’s plot which embraced aesassmation," 
Napoleon replied— 

“ ' I do not suppose that any of the Enghsh 
ministers actually said to Gcoiges or Pichegm, 
You must kill the First Consul But they well 
know that such formed the chief, and, indeed, 
the only hope of success And yet they, know- 
mg this, furnished them with money, and pro- 
vided them with ships to land them m France, 
which, to all mtents and purposes, renders them 
accomplices If they had been tried by an Eng 
hsh jury they would have been condemned as 

sneb Loid took great poms to persuade 

tho foreign courts that they were ignorant of 
tho project of assassination, and wrote several 
letters, in which he acknowledged that the 
English had landed men for tho purpose of over, 
turning tho French government, but denied tho 
other However, he made a very lamo business 
of It, and none of tho Continental governments 
gave any credit to his assertion. It was natu- 
rally condemned, as, on the ground of retahation, 
none of tho sovereigns were safe Fox had some 
conversation tntli me on the subject. He, too, 
hko yon, denied that the ministry were pnvy to 
tho scheme of assassination, but finally,, alter 
hearing what I had to say, ho condemned the 
wholo tranoaotion 

In nothing is the mfinmty of onr natore mcea 
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^onspicnons tban in the petty jenlonsjcs irhich 
10 often' rookie in the bosoms of great men 
General Morean had looked mth an onvions eye 
open the gigantic stndcs of General Bonaparte 
to power His wife, a weak, vain, cnMons 
woman, conld not endnro the thought that Gcne^ 
ml Morean should hti only the second man m 
the empire, and she exerted all her influence 
over her vacillating and nustahlo hnshand to 
convince him that the conqueror of Hohonlinden 
was entitled to tne highest gilts Franco had to 
confer < 

One day, hy accident, she was detamed a few 
moments m the antcchamher of Josephine Her 
indignation was catrome Gencial Morean was 
111 a mood of mind to yield to the influence of 
these reproaches As an indication of his dis> 
pleasure, he allowed himself to repel tlio favours 
which the First Consul showered upon him Ho 
at last was guiltj of the impropriety of rofusmg 
to attend the First Consul at a review In con- 
sequence, he was omitted in an mvitation to a ; 
banquet which Napoleon gave on the anuivcr- 
saiy of the Republic. Thus coldness increased 
to hostility Moreau, with bitter feelings, with- 
drew to his estate of Grosbois, ulierc, in the] 
enjoyment of opulence, he watched witli an e\il | 
eye the movements of one whom he had the: 
vanity to think his rival . j 

Under these cirenmstnnccs, it was not thought I 
diflioult to win over Moioau, and, through liim, 
the army Then, at the very moment 'iriien 
Napoleon had Leon butchered on his drive to 
Mdmaison, the Loyalists all over France were 
to rise, the emigrant Bourbons, with arms and 
money supplied % England in their hands, wero 
to rush over the frontier, the Bntish navy niid 
army were ready with ibeir powerful co-opera- 
tion, and the Bourbon dj nasty was to bo ic 
established ' Such was this infamous conspiracy 
of the Bourbons 


But in tins plan there was a senous difficult} 
Moreau prided himself upon being a very dc- 
dded Repnbhcan, and had denounced even the 
Consnlate for life, ns tending to tlio cstabhshmcnl 
of royalty Still, it was hoped that tlie jcalausy 
sf bis disposition would induce him to engage in 
any plot for tho overthrow of the Fu-st Consul 
General Pichegru, a man illastrioiis in rank and 
talent, a worm advocate of tho Bourbons, and 
alike influential wilh Monarchists and Repub- 
licans, had escaped from tho wilds of Sinamary, 
where he had been banished by tlio Directoiy , 
and was then residing in London Picliegrn was 
drawn into the conspiracy, and employed to con- 
fer with MomniL blatters being thus atraiiged. 
(.adoudal, with a hand of bold and dcspcraic 
men, anuoA to the teeth, and with an amph 
supply of funds, winch bad been obtamod fron 
the Lnglisb treasury, set out from London foi 
Pans 

Upon iho coast of Normandy, upon tlio side o 
a precipitous ernggy cliff, ever washed by tin 
occan^ there was a secret passage, formed by i 
in tbo Todc, kndwn only to 
Tifi'miih the deft, oup w two bundled ^ct ii 


depth, a rope-ladder conld be let down to the 
surface of tho sea The smugglers thns sealed 
thb preoipico, bconng heai^ bnraens upon their 
shoulders Cadoudal had found out this path, 
and easily pnrcbasedlts use "To facilitato com 
mnmcation avith Pans, a chain of lodging-places 
had boon established m solitary fann-iionses and 
m the castles of the Loyalist nobles, so that tho 
conspirators conld pass from the chff of Biville 
to Pans without exposure to tho pubhc roads ui 
toanymn CoptainAVnght, an officer in the 
Enghshnaay, n'bold and skilful sdamon, took 
tlio conspirators on board his vessel, and secretly 
landed them at the footoftluschir Cautiously, 
Cadoudal, with some of his trusty followers, 
crept along from shelter to shelter, ^ until he 
reached the suburbs of Pans r ' 

' From bis Inrking-place ho despatched cmis 
sancs, bought by his abundance of gold, to difie 
ront parts of Fronce, to prepare the Royalists to 
rise Much to his disappointment, 'ho found 
Napoleon olmost umversfllly popnln, and tho 
Lo} ahsts themselves scttlmg down in Content- 
ment under Ins efficient government Even the 
pneste were attached to tho First Consifl, for he 
had rescued them from the most unrelenting per- 
sccntion In tlio conrso of two months of.inccs' 
snnt exertions, Cadoudal was able to collect but 
thirty men, who, by liberal pay, were willing to 
run die risk of trying to roitoro tho Bourbons 
While Cadoudal was thus employed with tho 
Royalists, Pidiegra and Ins agents were sound- 
ing Morean and the Republicans. General 
Lajolais, a former officer of Moreau, was easily 
gamed over - He drew from Moreau a confession 
of Ins wounded feelings, and of his desire to see 
i tho Consular government overthrown in almost 
I an} way Lnjolais did not reveal to tho illns- 
I trious general the details of tlio conspiracy, but, 
j hastening to London by the circnitous route ol 
Hamburg, to avoid detection, told his credulous 
i employers that Moreau was ready to take any 
part m the enterprise 

At the conferences now licld in> London by 
this band of conspuntors, plottmg assassination, 
tl^e Count d’Avtois had the criminal folly to pre- 
side — the future monnrdi of France guiding tho 
deliberations of a band of assassins. "\Vhen Lajo- 
Inis reported that Moreoii was ready to join 
Pichegru the moment ho should appear, Charles, 
then Count d’Artois, exclaimed with dolighl^ 
“ Alil let but onr two generals agree togodior, 
and I sholl speedily bo restored to France!” It 
was arranged that Picbegra, Rivihre, and one of 
tho Polignnes, v-ith others of tho conspirators, 
should immediately join Georges Cadoudal, and, 
as soon as ever} Uiing was ripe, Cliarlcs and his 
son, tho Duke of Bern, were to land in-FranoC, 
and tako tlieir shore in the infamous project. 
Pichegru and hia party embarked on board tho 
Vessel of Captain Wright, and were landed, in 
the darkness of tlie night, hcnCatli the dilT. of 
Biville These illnstnous assassins ciimbcd the 
smugglers' rope, and, skulking from lurking- 
place to Inrkmg-plaoe, jomed the desperado^ 
Georges Cadondnl, in ^ tbo snburhs of Parisi 
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Moronn taade an appointment to meet PioTicgra 
by niglit upon the Boulevard dO la Madeleine 
' It'was a dark and coldnlght, in the month of 
January, 1804, i^hen these two illustrious gene- 
rals, the conqueror of Holland and the hero of 
'Eohenlmdcn approached, and, by a preconcerted 
signal, rccogmsed each other Years had elapsed 
since they had stood side hy side ns soldiers in 
the army of the Rhine Roth were emhamssecl, 
for neither of these once hononrahlo men was 
acenstomed to deeds of darkness - They had 
hardly exchanged salutations when Georges Ca- 
doudol appeared, ho having planned the meehug, 
and being determined to knowitsresult.'' Moreau, 
disgust Bd with the idea of association with such 
a man, was angiy in being sabjected to such an 
intermew, and, appointmg another meeting with 
Pichegru at his own house, ahmpfly retired They 
soon met, and had a long and serious conference 
Moreau was perfectly willing to conspire for 
Qio overthrow of the Consnlnr government, hat 
insasted tint the supreme power should be placed 
in his own Rands, and not in tho hands of the 
Bonrhons Pichegm was grievously disappointed 
at the result of this interview Ha remarked to 
'' the confidant ivho conducted him 'to Moreau's 
' honse, and tlicnce back to his retreat — 

. “ ^d this man, too, has ambition, and wishes 

> to take his turn in govenun" France Poor 
'creature 1 ho could not govern her for four-and- 
twenty hours '* 

■Wlion'Cndondnl was informed of tho result of 
■ , the interview, ho' impetnoosly exclaimed, “ If wo 
must noo^ have any usurper, I should in&mtcly 
prefer Napoleon to this hrmnless and. hearflass 
' Moreau 1” The conspirators were now almost 
in a state of dcspai* They foxmd, to their sur- 
prise, m entire contradiction to the views which 
had been so confidently proclaimed in England, 
' tliat Napoleon was admired and loved hy ucaily 
dll the French nation, and that it was impossible 
to organize even a respectable party m opposition 
to him - ' 

Yarions circumstances now led the First Consul 
to suspect that some serious plot was in progress 
Tho three English ministers at Hesse, "Wxirtem- 
burg, and Bavaria, were found actively em'plojed 
in eudcavonrmg to foment intrigues in France 
_ The minister at Bavnnn, Mr Drake, had, as ho 
supposed, bribed a Frenchman to act as his spy 
This' Frenchman carried all DrakVs letters to 
Napoleon, and receiyed from the First Cottsid 
drafte of the' answers to be returned In this 
cimous correspondence, Drake remnriis in one of 
his letters — ' . \ 

“All plots against the First Consnl must bo 
forwarded, for it is a matter of right little conse- 
' qncnce by whom tho animal he slriokon down, 
provided } on are all in the hunt " 

Napoleon caused these letters to he deposited 
m the Senafe, and to he exhibited to the diplo- 
,matists of>ll nations who oboso to see them 
. Some spiesjbad also been arrested hy tho pohcq 
^ and condemued to he shot One, on Im way to 
^ excenUon, declared that he iiad important infor 
mation to give. Ho was '"one of, the baid of 


Georges Gadondel, and confessed the whole plot. 
Other conspirators wero soon arrested. Among 
them, M Lozier, a man of edacation'and pohshed 
manners, declared that Morean had sent to the 
Royalist conspirators m London one of his offi- 
cers, ofienng to hood a movement m behalf of 
the Bourbons, and to influence tho army t' co- 
operate m that movement When the ccaspira- 
tors, relying upon this promise, had reached 
Fans, he continued, Moreau took a difierent" 
turn, and demanded that ho himself should ho 
made the snccessor of tho Fust Consul. 

kVhon tho first mtimntion of Moreau's guilt 
was communicated to Napoleon, it was with dif- 
ficnlty that he could credit it. The First Consul 
immediately convened a secret council of hu 
ministws Thoy met m tho Tuilenes at night 
Moreau was a formidable opponent even for 
Napoleon to attack. Ho was enthnsiastically 
admired hy the army, and his jinmerous and 
powerful fiieiids would aver that he was the vic- 
tim of tho jealousy of the First Consul It was 
suggested by some of the council that it would 
he good policy not to touch Moroau. Napoleon 
remarked — 

“ Th(^ will say that I am afraid of Moreau 
That shall not bo said 1 have been one of the 
most merciful of men, hut, if necessary, I will 
be one of tho most ternble I will strike Moreau 
as I would strike any one else, as he has entered 
into this conspiracy, odious alike for its objects 
and for the connoxtous which it presumes " 

It was decided that Morean should be imme- 
diately arrested Cambaebres, a profound law- 
yer, declared that tho ordinary tribunals were 
not sufficient to meet this case, and urged that 
Morean should be tried by a court martial com- 
posed of the most eminent military officers, a 
course whioli would have been in entire accoi^- 
anco with existing laws Napoleon opposed the 
proposition 

“ It would ho said," ho remarked, " tliat I had 
pTtnishcd Moreau hy causing him, under tho form 
of law, to be condemned hy my own partisans ’’ 

Early m tho morning Moreau was arrested and 
conducted to the Temple Excitement spread 
rapidly through Pans Tho friends of Moreau 
declared that Uiere was no conspiracy, that 
neither Georges Cadoudal nor Pichegru was in 
Franco, that the whole story was an enhre 
fabrication to enable the First Consul to get tid 
of a^ dangerous nval Napoleon was extremely 
sensible respecting his reputation It was the 
great object of Ins ambinou to enthrone himself 
m the hearts of the French people as a ^eat 
benefactor He was deeply wounded by these 
cruel taunts 

“It 13 indeed hard," said he, “to ho exposed 
to plots the most atrocious, and then to be accused 
of bo*ng tiio inventor of those plots, to he charged 
with jealousy, when the vuost jealousy pursues 
me, to bo oconsed of attempts upon the life of 
aimthor, when the most desperate attacks are 
aimed at my own ” 

All the enthusiasm of his impetuous nature 
was now arousdd to drag the whole plot to I'ghf 
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m flefence of his hononr. He tow extremely in- 
dignant against the Royalists He had not over- 
turned the throne of the Bourhons He had 
fonnd it overtnrned, France in anarchy^ and the 
Royalists in exile and beggary He had been 
the generous bcneroctor of these Royalists, and 
had done every tiling in lus power to render tlicm 
service In doSanoe of deeply-rooted popular j 
prejudices, and in opposition to„thercmonstinnccs 
of his fnends, he bad recalled the exiled emi- 
grants, restored to them as far as possible their 
confiscated estates, conferred npon them impor- 
tant trusts, and had even lavished upon them so i 
many favours as to draw down upon himself the 
accusation of meditating tho restoration of the 
Bourbons In return for such services, they 
were endeavouring to blow him up with in- 
fernal macbines, and to butcher him on the 
highway 

As for Moreau, he regarded him simply with 
pity, and wished only to place npon his head the 
burden of a pardon Tho moat energetic raea^ 
surcs were now adopted to seal eh out tho con- 
spirators in their lurking-places Every day 
new arrests were made Two of the conspirators 
made full confessions They declared that the 
highest nobles of tho Bourbon Court were in- 
volved in tho plot, and that a distinguished 
Bourbon pnnee was near at hand, ready to place 
himsolf at the head of the Roj’ahsts as soou as 
Napoleon should he slam 

The First Consul, exasperated to tlie highest 
oegree, exclaimed, “These Bourbons fancy thatj 
they may shed my blood like that of some wild ■ 
animal, and yet my blood is quite as precious as I 
theirs I will repay them the alarm with which 
they seek to inspuro mo I pardon Moreau the 
weakness and tho errors to winch he is urged by 
a stupid jealousy, but I will pitilcsslv shoot tho 
very first of those princes who shall fall into roy 
hands I will teach them with what sort of a 
man they have to deal ’’ 

Fresh arrests were still daily made, and tho 
confessions of the prisoners all established the 
point that there was a j oung prince who occa- 
sionally appeared in their councils, who was 
treated with the greatest consideration, and who 
was to head tho movement. Still Codoudal, 
Pichcgrn, and oUier promment lenders of the 
conspiracy, eluded detection As thero was ample 
. evidence that these men were in Pans, a law 
was passed m the Legislative Assembly, without 
opposition, that any person who should shelter 
them should be punished by death, and that 
whosoever should be aware of their hiding-place, 
and yet fail to expose them, should bo punished 
with six years’ impnsonmont 

A strict guard was also placed for several days 
at the gates of Paris, allowing no one to leave, 
and with orders to shoot anj person who should 
attempt to scale the walk Pichegrn, Cadoudal, 
and the other prominent conspirators were now 
in a state of temble perplexity They wandered 
by night from house to house, often paymg five 
or ten thousand fronos for tho shelter of a few ^ 
hours. One eiciuug, Pichegru, in n state of 
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despair, seized a pistol, and was ahont to sheet , 
himself through tho head, wh^ be was prevented 
by a friend On anotlier occasion, with fiie 
boldness of desperation, he went to the house d 
M Marhois, one of the ministers of Napoleon, 
and implored shelter. Morhois knew the noble 
character of the master whom ha served 
grief, hut without hesitation, he allowed Jus old 
companion the temporary shelter of his roof, and 
did not betray him Ho subsequently informed, 
tho First Consul of what he had done Napo- 
leon, with characteristic magnanimity, replied to 
tins avowal in a letter expressive of his high 
admiration of his generosity in aifording shelter , 
under such circumstances to one who, though an 
outlaw, had been his friend 

At length Piohegm was betrayed He was " 
asleep nt night His sword and loaded pistols 
were by his side, ready for, desperate defence. 
'The gendarmes cnutionsly entered his room and 
sprang upon his bed .Ho was a powerful rnsn, 
and he struggled with herculean hut unavoilmg 
efforts He was, however, speedily overpowered, , 
bound, and condnetod to the Temple Soon 
after, Georges Cadoudal was arrested 'Ho was ^ 
in n cahnolct A pohee officer seized the bridle ' 
of the horse. Cadoudal drew a pistol and, shot 
him dead npon tho spot He then leaped from 
tho cabnolet, and severely wounded another 
officer who attempted to seize him He' maw 
the utmost efforts to escape on foot, under cover 
of the darkness of the night, but, surrounded by 
the crowd, he was soon captured This desperado^ 
appeared perfectly calm and self-possessed before 
his examiners There were npon his person a - 
dagger, pistols, and sixty thousand ihincs m ^old 
and in bank-notes Boldly ho avowed his object 
of attacking tho Firnt Consul, and proudly de- 
clared that he was acting m co-qperation with 
the Bourbon prmces 

Tho certainty of tho conspiracy was now csta- ’ 
bhshed, and the Senate transmitted a letter oi 
congratulation to the First Consul upon his' 
escape In his reply, Napoleon remarked, “I , 
have long since renounced the hope of cnjojmg 
the pleasures of private life All my days are 
occupied m fulfilhng the duties wJiioh my fate 
and the will of tho French people have imposed . 
npon me Heaven will watoh over France and 
defeat the plots of the wicked The citizonsmay 
be without alarm , my hfo wiU last os long as it 
will be useful to tho nation Hut I^wisb the 
Frendi people to understand, that existence with- 
out their confidence and affection would afford 
me no consolation, and would, os regards them,, 
have no beneficial objects ’’ 

Napoleon sincerely pitied Moreau and Piohegru, 
and wished to save them from tho ignommions 
death they merited Ho sent a messenger to" 
Moreau, assuring him that a frank confession 
should secure bis pardon and restoration to 
favour But it was far more easy for Napoleon 
to forgive than for the proud Moreau to accept 
hiB forgiveness. ^Vlth profound empathy, Napo- 
leon contemplated tho position of Piohegrnr As i 
ko thought of this illustrious genera* eondemned 
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.sntl’^cxecuted like b rdon, bo excbatned to M 
Ri 

. “ \7bat an end for tbo conqnorot of Holland ! 
Bui; die men of the Resolution must not thus 
destroy each ofher' I hare lonp tlionglit of 
forming a colony at Cajcnne Piclicgru was 
exiled tbillicr, and knows tbe place well, and of 
nil our generals, lie is best caleidatcd to form an 
est iblisbment there Go and xisit him in Ins 
prison, and tclllini that I pardon him, that it is 
not towards liim or Moreau, or men like them, 
that I am inclined to bo seieie Aslf liim bow 
many men and what amount of money ho would 
Require for founding a colony in Cayenne, and I 
will supply bun, that he maj go thither and re- 
establish his reputation in rendering a great 
narvice to Franco." Piclicgra was so much 
affected bj' tins raagnammitj' of tbo man whose 
death he had been plotting, th?t ho bowed Ins 
head and wcpt_ coniulsivelj. The illustrious 
man was conquered 

But Napoleon v as much aunoj ed m not bemg 
able to lay hold upon one of tliosc Bourbon princes 
V ho had so long been conspiring against his hfe, 
and inciting others to perils' from which they 
themseU es escaped One morning, in his studj , 
he inquued of! allcatand and Fouche respecting 
the place of residence of the various mombers ofi 
the Bourbon fauiilj He a 'ns told, in reply, that 
Louis XYin and the Duke d’Angouliine ined 
^n^Va^saw, tbo Count d’ Artois and the Duke 
do Be.n inXondon, where also were the Princes^ 
of ConJd, with the exception of the Duke 
d’Enghien, the most enterpnsmg of them all, 
who hied at Etlenheim, near Slnsburg It was 
in this vicinity that the British ministers, Ta 3 loi^ 
Smith, and Drake had been bussing themselves 
in fomenting intrigues. The idea instantly flashed 
into the niind of tho First Consul that the Duke 
dEngluen was thus lurking near the frontier of 
France to' take part in the conspiracy Ho im- 
mediately sent an ofllccr to Ettenlieim to make 
inquiries rc«peotmg the pnnea The officer re- 
turned with tho report that the Duke d'Eiighien 
was living there with a Princess of Rohan, to 
whom he was warmly attached He was often 
absent from Etleuhoim.'and occasionally went in 
disguise to'Strasburg He was in the pay of tho 
British government, a soldier against Ins own 
conritry,and had received orders from tho British 
cabinet to repair to the banks of flie Rhine, to 
be ready to tsfkc advantage of onj favonrable 
opporium^' winch might be presented to mvado 
Fi ance ' This was an act of high treason 
oT ipoleonimniediatclysurmiscd that tins prince 
_wn5 the Duke d'Enghien His frequent absences 
from Ettculicira were naturally associated with 
his fri>-^uent inton'icws with the conspirators It 
also sor happened that there was an officer ui the 
suite of Jthc prince who was treated with much 
consideration This was the Marquis of Thuinery 
The officer who had been sent from Pans, ir- 
cogaitoy to investigato-tlio matter, misled by the 
fecrmau-prununciationof the uame,vcr 3 honestly 
reported that- General Dmnomicz was m the re- 
tinae of the Juke 


Tbis^fatalreport reached Pans on the lOth ol 
March That same monung a deposition had 
been made by 6ue of the acccwpllces of Georges 
that there was a conspintcj , that a prince was 
at Its head , that this pnnee, if h) had nqt 
already come, would soon arrive This deposi- 
tion was laid before the Fust Consul at the same 
time with the report of the officer of gendarmerte 
from Ettenheim The coiniidence struck tho' 
mind of the First Consul with great force He 
no longer entertained a donht that this prince 
was the Duke dEnghien The supposed pre- 
sence of General Dumounez in bis suite added 
almost demonstrative confirmation to this de- 
cision It was certain that the prince alluded to 
conid not have come from London, since the 
cliff at Bivilic had been so narrowly watched 
Tho whole plot seemed now, to Napoleon, as 
dear ns day As soon as the assassins had 
struck him down, a mangled corpse, the Count 
d'Artois vns to enter France through Nor- 
mandy with Pidiegra, the Duke d’Enghien 
was to enter through Alsaco with Dumounez, 
and tlms the Bourbon princes, aided by foreign 
armies, were to rc-cst iblish the Bourbon throne 
by tho assassination of the Fust Consul, and on 
the nuns of the Repubhc . This was, m fact, the 
design of tho conspirators The Duke d’Enghien 
was waiting for his iwlers to march , but it sub - 
sequent!} appeared that be had not taken part in 
the plan for the assassination of Napoleon. He 
was guilty of high tre'ison, but he was not an 
actompheo with murderers He was a traitor, 
but he was not an assas.siu Yet, treasonable as 
was his enterprise, the heart refuses with seventy 
to condemn IVo almost s} mpatliizo m las at- 
tempts to regain, even b}' tho aid of foreign 
arms, the throne of his exiled family Napoleon 
was no stranger to appeals of generositj . He felt 
for the exiled Bourbons, and ever manifested a 
disposition to do everything in his power to alio- 
V latc thcir bitter lot Had ho not been fully* con 
viDced Hint the Duke d’Enghien vvi^ plotting 
bis assassination, he would not havo consented 
even to his arrest 

Very judiciously Thiers remarks, "The First 
Consul’s mmd, usually so strong and dear, could 
not resist so many uppcnranccs, so well cnlcn- 
Intcd to mislead lie was convanced It is 
iieocssaiy to have witnessed minds under the 
bias of an mqmry of this sort, and more espe- 
cially when passion, of whatever kind, disposes 
them to bchevo in what they suspect, to be able 
to understand bow ready such minds are to jump 
at conclusions, and to learn how very precious 
are those delays and forms of law which save 
men from those conclusions so qniokly drawn 
from some merely nccidentnl cucumstanccs " 

A council was immcdiatdy called to decide 
what should be done Tbe ministers were di- 
vided m opinion Some urged sendmg a secret 
force to arrest the duke, with nil his papers and 
accomplices, and bring them to Paris Gam- 
bnecres, -apprehensive of tbo effect that sneb a 
violation of tbe Gorman tetritoiy mi^t produce 
m Europe, opposed the measure, Napoleon 

P 
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plied to lum kirav, but firmly, “I know your 
motive for spcnking thus — onr devotion to me 
I tlinnk yon for it But 1 will not nllow myself 
‘0 be put to death without resistance I will 
.make tliose people trcinbls, and teach them to 
keep qnict for the tune to come " 

Orders were immediately given for three hun- 
dred dragoons to repair to the banks of the 
Bhinc, cross the nier, dash forward to Ettcn- 
hcim, surround the town, * 10:081 the prince and 
all Ills rctmue, and convey tlicm to Str'isburg 
As soon ns the arrest w as made, Colonel Caulaiu- 
conrt was directed to hasten to the Grand Duke 
of Baden with an apology from the First Consul 
ibr\io1ntiughistemtory,statu)gth it the gatlier- 
ing of the hostile pmigiants so near the frontiers 
of France mthorAed the French Government to 
protect Itself, and that the necessity for prompt 
and immediate action rendered it impossible to 
adopt more tardy measures The Duke of Baden 
expressed his satisfaction with the apology 
On the 15th of March, ISOl, the detachment 
of dragoons set out, mid proceeded with such 
rapidity us to surround the town before the duke 
could rec-sive any notice of their appioach Ho 
was anested in his bed, and hurried, but par* 
tiql'y clotlicd, uito a carriage, and conveyed 
avitli the utinoct speed to Strosburg He was 
from thence taken to the Castle of Vincennes, 
in the Mciuity of Pans A mihtary commission 
was formed, composed of the colonels of the gar- 
rison, with Genoial Hullm ns President The 
pnnee was brought heforo the commission 
He was calm and haughty, for ho bad no ap 
piehension of the fate winch awaited him He 
was accused of high treason, in baling sought to 
excite civil war, and in bearing arms ngainst 
I; ranee To arraign him upon this charge was 
to condemn him, for of this crime ho was clearly 
guilty Though he denied all knowledge of the 
plot in question, boldly and rather defiantly he 
avowed that ho had borne arms ngainst France, 
and that ho was on the banks of Uie Rhine for 
the purpose of serving against her again 
“ I esteem,’’ said he, " General Bonaparte as a 
great man, hut, being myself a prince of the 
hdnse of Bonrhon, I Jiave vowed against him 
eternal hatred A Cond6,” ho added, “can 
ncier re-enter Franco bnt with arms m his 
hand« My birth, my opinions, render mo for 
ever the enemy of j our government ” 

By the law s of the Republic, for a Frenolvman 
to serve against Franco was *1 capital offence 
Napoleon, howeicr, would not have enforced 
this law in the case of the duke had he not fullv 
believed that he was imphcatcd in the conspiracy, 
pud that It was necessary, to secure himself from 
a ' is ination, that ho should strike terror into 
the hearts of the Bourbons The prince implored 
permission to ses the First Consul Tlie court 
refused this request, which, if granted, would 
undoubtedly have saved his life Napoleon also 
commissioned M Rdal to proceed to Vincennes 
and examine the prisoner HadM Rdaljimvod 
in EcasQu to see the uul e, he would have made a 
report ol facts which would ham rescued tfio 
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pnnee from his tragical fate , but, exhausted by 
tbo fatigue of several days and mgbts,he bod 
retired to rest, and had given directions to hu 
servants to permit him to sleep undisturbed^ 

The order of the First Consul was o^nscqiiontiy 
not placed in his hands until five o crock m the 
morning It was then too late Tlie'cohrt sor- 
Towfully pronounced sentence of dnath^ By 
torchlight tho unfortnnnto prince wa* led down 
the winding stnircnso which led into a fosse of 
the chdteau There ho saw, throngh tho grey 
mist of the mommg, a file of soldiers drawn up 
forliis cxccntion Calmly lie cut off a lock of 
his hair, and, taking his watch, frofia his pocket, 
requested an officer to sohcit Jo^Titne to present 
those tokens of his love to the Pnneess de Rohan 
Turning to the soldiers, he said, “ I die for my 
king and for France and, giving the command 
to fire, he fell pierced by seven bolls 
There ore many^mdicatiqns that J!Tapoleon 
nflerwards deplored the tragical fate of tho 
prince It suhseqnenUy appeared that the mys- 
terious stranger, to whom the prisoners so often 
alluded, was Pichegru When the feet was com 
mumcated to Napoleon, ho was dpoply moved, 
and, mnsing long and painfully, gave ntterance 
to an exclamation of gnef that ho had consented 
to the seizure of tho unhappy ptince. * 

He, however, took the whole responsibility of 
his execution upon hiinself In his testament 
at St. Helena, he wroto7*‘I atrosted tho Duke 
d’Enghien bcoause that measure was necessary 
to the security, the interest, .and tho honour of 
the French people, when the^ Count d’Artois 
maintained, on his own admission, sixty assnssms 
In similar circumstances, I would do the same " 
Tho spirit IS saddened m recording these 
tcrnfic deeds of violence and of blood It was 
u period of anarchy , of re\ olution, of oonspiraoios, 
of war Fleets were bombarding cities, and tens 
of thousands were falling m a day upon a single 
field of battle Human hfe was considered of but 
httlo vnlno Bloody retaliations and reprisals 
were sanctioned by the law s of contending nations 
Surrounded by tliose influences, nurtured from 
infancy in the midst of them, provoked beyond 
endurance by the anstocra'tic arrogance which 
regirded the elected sovereign of Franco ns a 
usurper bey'ond the pale of law, it is only sur 
pnsing that Napoleon could have passed through 
a career so wonderfiil, aiTd so full of temptations, 
with a character so seldom snlhcd by blemishes 
of despotic iniUbtice. 

The execution of n pnnee of the blood toy'd 
sent n thrill of indignation through all the courts 
of Europe The French ambassadors were treated, 
m many mstances, with coldness amountmg to 
insult The Emperor Alexander sent a remoi^ 
Btruice to the Fust Consul He thus provokea 
a terrible reply from the man who conid hurl a 
sentence hke n bomb-sheU The yonng monarch 
of Russia was seated upon the bloodstained tlirone 
from which the daggers of assassins had removed 
his father And yet not onb of these assassins 
had been punisbeu ' 

With crushing irony, Napoleon remarked 
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"France lias ected as Russist under similar cir* 
cnmstanccs, •would Lave done , for had she hcen 
infuimed that the assassins or Paid were assem* 
hied at a day’s march from her frontiers, would 
she not, at all hazards, have seized upon them 
^ there?” Thiswas not one of those soft answers 
which tnm away wrath it stnng Alexander to 
the qmck 

Ahsorhed by these cares, Napoleon had but 
htilo time to thmk of the imprisoned conspirators 
awaiting their trial Piohegru, hearing no fur- 
ther mention of the First Consul’s proposal, and 
informed of the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 
gave himself up for lost His proud spirit could 
not endure frie thought of a public] trial and an 
Ignominious punishment One night, after hav- 
ing read a treatise of Seneca upon suicide, he 
laid aside his book, and, by means of his silk 
cravat and a wooden peg, which he used as a 
tourniquet, bo strangled himself His keepers 
found mm in the morning dead upon his bed 

The trial of the other conspirators soon came 
on. Moreau, respecting whom great mtei , was 
excited, as one of the most illustrious of the re- 
onblican generals, was sentenced to two years’ 
haprisonment Napoleon immediately pardoned 
him, and granted him permission to retire to 
America As that unfortunate general wished 
to dispose of his estate, Napoleon gave orders for 
it to be purchased at the highest price He also 
paid the expenses of his journey to Barcelona, 

' preparatory to his embarkation for tlio Now 
World Georges Cadoudal, Poligiiac, Rivitre, and 
several others wore condemned to death There 
was something m the firm and determined 
energy of Georges Cadoudal which singuln^ 
interested the mind of the First Consu Qo 
'•■wished to save him 

“Theie IS one man,” said Napoleon, “among 
the conspirators whom I regret — that is Georges 
GadoudnL His mind is of tho nght stamp In 
my hands, he would ha-^ done great things I 
. appreciate all the firmness of his character, and 
I would not only pardon him, but give him a 
regiment. What do I say ? I would have made 
him one of my aides de-camp Such a step would 
have exoited a great clamour, but I should not 
have cared for it Cadoudal refused e\ erything 
Ho is a bar of iron What can I now do ? He 
must -undergo his 'fate, for such a man is too 
dangerous in a party It is a necessity of my 
situation ” 

The evening before las execution, Cadoudal 
desired the gaoler to bring him a bottle of ex- 
cellent •wine. Upon tastmg the contents of the 
- bottle brought, and finding it of an inferior 
quality, ho complained, stating it was not such 
wiae as he desired The gaoler brutally replied, 
“ It IS good enough for such a miscreant as you." 
Cadoudal, with perfect dehberation and com- 
posure, corked up the bottle, audj with his her- 
culean atm, hurled-it at the head of the gaoler 
with an aim so wdl directed that he fell lifeless 
at his feet. The .next day, with several of the 
eonifpuntors, he was executed 
. JoSopnme, who was ever to Napoleon a nunis- 


tenng angel of mercy, was iSsilcd by the wife of 
Polignac, -whor, with tears of ongiush, intrcatcA 
Josephine’s intercession' in behalf of her, con 
demned husband Her tender heait was deeply 
moved by a wife’s dehnous agony, and sbo has- 
tened to plead for the life of the conspirator. 
Napoleon, endeavonrmg to conceal the struggle 
of Ins heart beneath a severe oxtenor, repheo, 

“Josephine, you still interest yourself for my 
enemies They are all of them as imprudent at 
they are guilty If I do not tench them a lesson 
they will begin again, and will be the cansc of 
how Mctims ” 

Thus repulsed, Josephine, almost in despair, 
retired But she know that Napoleon was soon 
to pass through one of the galleries of the 
olifttcau Calling Mad-^mo Polignac, she has- 
tened with her to the gallery, and they both 
threw themselves in tears before Napoleon. He, 
for a moment, glanced sternly at Josepbmc, ns if 
to reproach her for the trial to winch she had 
exposed him But his yielding heart could not 
withstand this appe.aL Taking the hand of 
Madnmo Polignac, he said, 

“I am surprised m finding, in a plot against 
my life, Armond Polignac, the companion of my 
boyhood at the military school I will, how- 
ever, grant his pardon to tlie tears of his wife. 
I only hope that this act of weakness on my 
part may not encouriigo fresh acts of imprudence 
Those pnnccs, madamo, are most culpable who 
thus compromise the hves of their faithful ser- 
vants wiUiout partaking their penis ” 

General Lqjolais had been condemned to doath. 
He had an only daughter, fourteen years of ago, 
who was remarkably beautiful. The poor child 
was in a state 'of fearful agony m view of the 
fate of her father One monung, without com- 
municating her intentions to any one, she set 
out alone and on foot for St Cloud Presenting 
herself before tho gate of tho palace, by her 
youth, her beauty, her tears, and her woe, she 
persuaded the keeper, a kind-hearted man, to 
introduce her to tho apartment of Josephmo and 
Hortense Napoleon had said to Josephmo that 
she must not any more expose him to the pain 
of seeing the relatives of the condemned , that 
if any petitions were to be offered, they must be 
presented m writing Josephine and Hortense 
were, however, so deeply moved by the angmsh 
of the distracted child, that thoy contnved to 
introduce her to the presence of Napoleon as he 
was passing through one of the apartments of 
the palace, accompanied by several of his mi- 
nisters ’The fragile child, in a dehrinm of 
emotion, rushed before him, precipitated herself 
at his feet, and exclaimed, “ Pardon, siro 1 par- 
don for my father !” 

Napoleon, snipnsed at this sudden appantion, 
exclaimed in displeasure, “I have said that j 
wish for no such scenes Who has dared to in- 
troduce you here, m disregard of my prohibition? 
Leavo mo, miss I” So saymg, he turned to pass 
from her. 

But the cliild threw her arms around hU 
knees, and ititli her eyes suffused with tesn;. 
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and agony depicted in every feilurc of Ler beau- 
tiful upturned face, exclaimed, “Pardon* pardon! 
pardou > it is for my fatlier P' 

“And who is your father?” said Napoleon, 
iindlj “Wioareyoii?” 

“I am Miss Lajolais,” she replied, *’and my 
father is doomed to die “ Napoleon hesitated for 
a moment, and then exclaimed, “All, miss, but 
this IS the second time in which your father has 
conspired against the state I can do nothmg 
for } on'” 

“Alas, sire!” the poor child esdaimed, with 
great simplicity, “ I know it , but the first time 
papa 1103 iimocent, and to-day I do not ask for 
justice — implore pardon, pardon for him ” 
Napoleon ims deeply moved Eis lip trembled, 
tears failed his eyes, and, taking the little hand of 
the child in both his own, he tenderly pressed it, 
and said, 

“ Well, my child, yes ! For your sake I will 
forgiie your father This is enough Now rise 
and leave me ” 

At these woids tho suppliant fainted, and fell 
lifeless upon the floor She was conveyed to the 
apartment of Josephine, whore she soon rovaed, 
and, though m n state of extreme exhaustion, 
proceeded immediately to Pans M Laislctte, 
then aid-de-camp of Napoleon, and his wife ac- 
companied her to the pnson of the Concicrgcnc 
with tho joyful tidmgs When sho arrived m! 
tho gloomy cell where her father was immured, 
she throw herself upon his neck, and her con- 
vulsao sobbings, -for a time, stifled all possible 
powers of utterance. Suddenly lier frame be 
uame convulsed, her eyes fixed, and she fell m 
entire unconsciousness into the arms of Madame 
Lai alette 'W'hen she revived, reason had fled, 
and the aflectionate daughter was a hopeless 
mamao* 

Napoloen, m the evening, was informed of this 
new calamity He dropped his head ui silence, 
mus.d painfully, brushed a tear from his eye, 
and was heard to murmur, m n low tone of voice, 
“Poor child! poor child! A father who has 
such a daughter is still more culpable I will 
take care of her and her mother ' 

Six others of the conspirators also soon rc- 
'ccived a pardon Snch was the termination of 
tho Bonrbon conspiracy for tho assassination of 
Fapolcon 

TJpon this subject the “Enoydopasdia Ameri- 
cana ” remarks' with much candonr 
,“Itis known' to every impartial investieator 
that Napoleon was far from bemg of a crncl dis- 
position, that ho lias never deaf to prayers for 
mercy, if tho great interests of France allowed 
him to listen to them Ho pardoned most of 
tho persons implicated in the conspiracr of 
Georges , ho pardoned tho Pnnee of Hatzfbld , 
■ he offered pardon even to Stops, the young nssas- 
tm at Sdionhrnnn, in short, proQ& enough exist 
to show that his dispositiou was the opposite of 
crncl. The narratives of soicral persons con- 
cerned in the duke’s death tend also to oxoidpato 
the First Cimsnl Savary, Duke of Kongo, in 
fctnisiain Us ‘MemeSre’ that the Consul heard. 
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thiough him, of the execution of the prince with 
amazement, and greatly regretted it. The Count ‘ 
E£al, Councillor of btatc, then Prefect of Pons, 
and, therefore, charged with *.8 police of that - 
citv, declares the some He has asserted in thr 
United States, where he has hved a long tunc, in 
picsoncc of Joseph Bonaparte, Count de Snrnl- 
hers, Mr Dnponccau, Geilcial Lallemand, '^p- 
tain Sary, and Others, that Napoleon did 'not 
know of the execution of the duke.hhtil after it 
had taken place, and that hc.lcanied^it irith 
amazement frotii Savary’s mduth, imd that the 
Consul had intended to set the pnneo at liberty." ' 
! This agrees with the following statement, which' 

! wo hill eflom thif most anthenticsomrfac 'Joseph, . 
the brother of tho Consul, fomid him, after this ^ 
citastrophe, much hflected, and luglily indignant - 
at those person^ whom ho accused of having' 
occasioned this catastrophe Ho regretted mu(£ 
that ho had lost so fine on opportunity of doing 
an 'act of mercy Eicn long after, in conTcr»a , 
tion with his brother, he frequently* alluded -to 
this sad event, aud, with his usual vivacity, 
observed, “ 

“It would have been noble to pardon a pnnee 
who, in plotting against me, had done what his 
position demanded- of him He w'as” young," 
Continued Napoleon f “my favours would-liaye ^ 
attached him to me, ho would have 'become 
bettor acquainted witb tho state of France, and',’ 
would have ended by entonng mysernoe It , 
would have been gratifying to have had tho 
descendant of tho gicat Condd for aid-de camp”' 
This wow IS corroborated by Napoleon’s own- 
assertions, m Las Casas’ Memorial, vok wi , p. “ 
457 Tho declarations of Napoleon himself, m - 
Ills will, however, are at variance witli this view 
of tho subject Ho there says, “ I ordered iJie 
Duke d’Enghicn to he arrested and excefited,^ 
because it wns necessary for the safety, the wel- 
fare, and tho honour of tlie French nation Under 
tho same circumstances, I should act m the same 
way , tlic death of tho Duke dEngluen is to bo 
imputed to those who plotted m London against ' 
the hfe of tho First Consul, and who intended to 
bring tho Duko do Bom by Bn 'le, and the ^ 
Duke d’Englucn by Strashurg, mto France"” 

Savary, i ho was hunself a witness of the re- 
grets of the Consul on account of the death of 
the Dnkc, gives the following oxplanation of this 
iiiconsictcncy that Napoleon preferred, even on ' 
his death-bed, to take tho charge of tho dake’s 
death upon himself, rather than to hllow his 
power to be doubted, anf that he acted thus , 
from regard to tho dignity of a sovereign, "who, 
if he enjoys tho credit of the good wluch is done ^ 
in his name, would act unworthily m throwing 
tiie blame of tho evil done m-his name upon^ 
others. He says, “ When the Emperor user the 
words, ‘Le Duo d'Enghien estmort, pareeque je 
1 ai VDulu,’ hiB meaning amounts only to this 
‘When I reigned, no one dared conceive the > 
thought of disposing of the life or hherty of 'any - 
one It might bavo bees possible to impose upon 
me, but never fvs: a mom^ to encrovob upon of 
power' - 
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^ It 13 certftin that, in the critical situation in 
-which ho found liimswf, walking upon volcanoes, 
still active and eier xeadyfor eruption, he.oould 
'not have suffered it to he believed that such' an 
set could he committed without his consent A 
Vriief in his power jwiw? oLthe utmost importance 
to tho peace and order of Franco The welfare 
^of France required that he should take upon him 
'self, the responsibih^ of every act done in his 
lame 

“Bignon saysthatjin nnotc wntten by Napo- 
leon himsdf, not yet published, there is the tol- 
lowing phssago respectmg the Duke dEnghien: 
‘If guilty, the commission was right to sentence 
him to death , if innocent, they ought to have 
acquitted him, because no order whatever can 
justify a judge in vnolatmg his conscience 

Tho follo'iung statements from tho “ Amcncan 
Quarterly Review’ of September, 1880, also 
throw much light upon tins very important 
subject — 

- - “ Wo have it in our power, from high autho- 
rity, that of n person not now in this country, to 
state, what tho Dul^o of Rovigo was not aware 
of, the reason why, the Duke d'Enghien suffered 
death without the knowledge or sanction of the 
.First Consul. The prisoner, in extremity, asked 
.to see tho First Consul, w Inch was not permitted , 
but the judge advocate, DantancouTt, humanely 
suggested to him to wnte a letter, which was 
-done, and the letter sent to Rdal During that 
■“veiitful inght the First Consul had been called 
up five times, on the atnvnl of as many messen- 
gers, with insignificant despatches So often 
disturbed, he gave orders not to ho called again 
unless for a very serious occasion M R^alsent 
the Duke d'Engliien’s letter to Mahnaison by a 
pnvate horseman of the gendarmerie, who, nnin- 
fonned as to its contents, gave no mtimation that 
it reqmred immediatOj attention It was laid on 
a table, where it had remained nnnoheed till 
nflcr the hirst Consul had deliberately risen, 
and made his toilet as usual, without the least 
notion of its contents In the meanwhile — ^in- 
deed, before, he got out of bod — theall-stnrred 
writer of that letter was shot ,The inteciiew 
between tho First Consul aud R^al, which im- 
medintefy followed that between the First Consul 
and Savary, disclosed Uie' deplorable cause, as 
■Savary’s tidings had., revealed the c itastrophc 
Rdnl's^receptioh was that of a man who had 
been guilty of "unpardonable negligence Ho 
will, no doubt; at some proper time, submit his 
account to the world But ho knows that the 
Duke dEnghien was notsaciificcd to a tyrant’s 
passions, policy, or fears , tliet tho general agi- 
tation and very natural misunderstanding which 
his family and friends had bcoasionedthroiigliont 
the enpitd and the -council, tho over-zealous, 
perhaps treadieroiie advice of some, tho ovor- 
’ active, proi'pitate.dcapatch of others, and one of 
tliosc misadventures which are so common lu tho 
affairs of tho world, are the eansos to winch this 
disaster is owing Once done, however, ajlla 
testigtureiroreuiti, never to recant, or npologizo, 
K reoods; was one 'of Bonig arto’s maxims He 


felt the full force of the French proverb, ‘that 
whoever excuses, accuses himself' and nothing 
would induce him to disown a deed done under 
his orders, though they were violated to. hw 
infinite injury and mortification, m almost every 
stage of l’'3 proceeding Both accounts are 
correct, at all events, both exculpate Napoleon 
from tho haste of the process 

“We can give assurance, on authority which 
cannot mistake or bo mistaken (i wrong, it 
mnst be intentionally so, and we havo been dc< 
ceivcd ourselves, which wo cannot believe), that 
the idea of tho death of the Dnke d Engf ju 
never crossed the First Consul’s mind till he was 
astonished and confounded by the tidings com- 
municated to him by Savary of his execution 
Whatever the precipitation of some of his minis- 
ters or tlie intrigues of others may hare designed 
— ^however his own ideas may have been sur- 
prised, his measures burned, and the result 
enchained — it is cortam, unless wo aie grossly 
misinfomed (and, if we are, it is designedly), 
that tho sudden, violont, aud impolitic death of 
the victim of various untoward ciiciimstancos 
was as unexpected and as unwelcome to him, at 
whose door it is laid ns an unpardonable crime, 
ns to any one living 'Die question was not 
whether he should be put to death, but whether 
ho should be put on Jiis trial ” 

Joseph Bonaparte, immediately alter thoancst 
of the Duke dEnghien, c.allcd upon Ins brother 
Napoleon Ho thus records tho interview 

Joseph, alluding to somo.past events, had 
said, “ Who would then have thought tlint yon 
would ho one day called on to pronounce, ns a 
judge, tlie destiny of a grandson of the Pnneo 
of Condi ? At these words,” continues Joseph, 
“I saw Napoleon’s conntcnnnce chnngo and a 
tear start, for my brother Napoleon’s nature was 
good and kind, though be often took as much 
pains to appear stern as others do to appear 
gentle Leaning on my arm, ‘^Vliat events,’ 
said he, ' and what mi!,fortmies in that family I 
But who knows whether, out of this arrest, may 
not spnng good for the family, for tho country, 
and for me? for out of it I will find means to 
show what I really am I am strong enough not 
to fear tho Bourbons I am great enough, I 
think, for them not to suppose that 1 will de- 
grade myself to the miserable part of Monk. 
They tell me thpt the Duke d’Enghien is even 
disposed to anticipate my favourable sentiments 
by writing to me , but whether he docs or does 
not, he shall find in me none but favourable 
dispositions, a wish to pardon him — not merely 
the wish, but tho will. I, who am here to 
conciliate, I like to imagine to myself the 
romance of reconciliation, and I smile at the 
possibility of extending a friendly hand to tho 
unfortnuato Duke d’Enghien xon would hko 
to see, one day, a descendant of tho great Condd 
among your brothers aides-de-camp Formj 
port, I should he delighted, I assure yon, ind 
my heart is filled with good and generous senti- 
ments towards him.’ ” 

Such, then, are the established facts. Hie 
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Duke d’Enghten was ginltjr of high treason j 
He was in the pay of England, with arms in 
his hands, fighting against his own country 
He 'was hngoriiig on the frontier, ready to 
march with minding armies into Franco Yet 
Napoleon was generously disposed to overlook 
this crime of lugli tienson, in reference to the 
peculiar political misrortoucs of the family of the 
duke But the Bourbons had entered into an 
atrocious conspiracy for the assassination of the 
First ConsuL The evidence seemed overwhelm* 
ing that the dnko was actively engaged in this 
conspiracy Napoleon resoUed to bring him to 
tnnl, still magnammouslv intending to pardon 
the unhappy man He , ought that > _ h an 
act of demcnoy would prove his kind feelings 
towards the rejected Bourbons, and that he had 
no disposition to aggravate their misfortunes 
The duke was arrested, accused of the crmie of 
high treason, tried, found guilty hojond all 
possibility of doubt, condemned, and, by on 
untoward accident, executed before Napoleon bad 
an opportunity to mterpose the contemplated 
pardon The duke fell*^bofore the majestj of a 
just law Napoleon regretted his death, he 
regretted it doubly when ho learned that, though 
the diike, by his own defiant confession, was 
guilty of high treason, still, that ho probably was 
not involved with the conspirators m plotting ns 
sassmation But he proudlj' refused to make 
any apology to the Boaruou clamour Ho 
would not attempt to mitigate uiyust obloquy by 
criminating the ofiicers of the law With that 
spirit of self-respect to which none can refuse 
their homage, he assumed the whole responsi- 
bility of the act 

Upon the basis of such facts, Lamartine, 
oohomc the sentiments of anstocratio Europe, 
exolaiiii', "The First Consul had said, •'TtswW* 
But conscience, equity, and humanity protest 
alike against this satisfaction of a miirderor who 
applaud himself He claimed the crime to 
himself alone m the rerelntions at St Helena 
Let him, then, keep it all to himself 1 He has 
mowed doivn millions of men bj the bands of 
war, and mad humnmty, partial against itself for 
what It caBs glory, has pardoned him He has 
slam one alone cruelly, like n coward, m the 
dark, by the conscienoos of prevaricating judges, 
and by the balls of mercenary executioners, 
without risking his own breast — not as a a arrior, 
bnt oven as a murderer Neicbcr mankind nor 
history will ever pardon him tbis spilUng of blood 
A tomb has been rmsed to liiin under the dome 
built by Louis XIV at the P ilace of tbo Inva- 
lidcs, where tlie statues of twelve victories, hewn 
out of ouo single block of granite, liarmoni/ing 
with the massy pillars winch support the lofty 
edifice, seem to stand, the scntmola of ages, 
around the urn of porphyry whitb contains his 
bones But there is in the shade, and seated on 
his sepulehto, an invisible statue which tarmshes 
and bbghts all the others— the statue of a young 
man, tom by hired noctnrnnl ossassms from tlio 
mill* o'- bor he loved, from the inviolable asylum 
lu which he cunnded, and slaughtered by the 


light of n lantern, at the foot of the palace of hu 
sires People go to visit, with a' cold onriosUy, 
tho hattlo-ficl£ of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of 
Wagram, of Leipsic, of Waterloo, they-wnlk" 
over thorn with dry eyes , then they are shown, 
at the angle of a wall round the foundations of 
Vincennes, at tho bottom of a tronch, a.ploos 
covered with 'nettles and marsh-mallows, and 
they exclaim, ‘It is there F With a cry of in 
dignation, they cany from the spot an eternal 
pity for tho victim and an implacable resent- 
ment agamst the assassin I 

This resentment iS a vengeance for the past, 
bnt It IS also a lesson for the future ' Z,et tb« 
ambitious, whetbor soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
reflect that, if there are mercenary soldiers to *' 
serve them, and flatterers to excuse them while^ , 
they reign, there is the conscience of humanity 
afterwnids to judge them, and pity to detest 
them The murderer has but Lis hour, the vic- 
tim has all etermty - 
This legal cxecntion of one convicted of high 
treason the Allies have andacionsly stigmatized 
ns murder and assassination Had European 
aristocracy crashed rcpubhcanism in Amenca 
as in France, Wnslungton would also have been 
called tbo murderer and assassin of Andrd Ho - 
was so caBcd till the success of- tho Amenoan 
Itcpnblic overwhelmed the rldiculons nccnsation 
with contempt Onr sympathies cluster around 
D’Enghien and Andr^, yet they both were guilty 
and merited their doom Washington would 
gladly have pardo ed Andrd could ho have done 
so without perilling tho cause of American free- 
dom, and Napoleon gnovod deeply that nnlin- 
towaid accident deprived him of the opportunity 
of extendmg a pardon to the Duke d’Enghien 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

THE IMPERIAL THRONE ' 

Dcliro for the rmpirc— DccrOo of tho Senate— Xflaress 
of CambicCres— Reply of Nnpolcon — F6to at Bonlognc 
— Nnviil battle— Letter to tho Pope— His mcepllon at 
Pans— ItUiRious sonctloif of tho marriage of K-apoIcoi 
and Joscpliino— Coronation— The Empire 

The conspiracy of the French prmccs for the 
assassination of Napoleon roused Kopubhean 
France to increased efforts to consolidate tbo 
new government. The execution of the Duke 
d’Eugbien, a prince of the blood royal, oxaspe-,^ 
rated tbo feudal monarebs of Europe, and in- 
spired them with additional hostility against tbe 
supremacy of the people The Royalists con- 
sidered Napoleon, with his almost superhuman 
energy, os the only obstacle to their projects 
They were ready, at every hazard, to strike him 
down The people of France, profoundly ad 
miring tho wisdom and efficiency of his govern, 
ment, were gratofnl for the harmony which hs 
had restored to the Republic, and for the abound- 
ing piospcrity with which, by his Inbours, it had 
been oro'vaicd 

Hnmeduitoly, in tbe Legislative bodies, jin th* 
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^jtrcets of Pan?, throtigli all tlio principal to\mB 
in the depattments, and in the camps distributed 
along the coasts, aU tongues were busy in plead- 
ing that the crown should he placed upon that 
brow on whose safety reposed tlie destimes of 
France, It was declared that exponence had 
ahimdantly proved that Republicanism was not 
adapted to the genius of the French people , that 
the object of , the re^ohltlon was accomplished in 
reforming abuses, in abohshmg the old feudal 
system, and m limiting the royal authority ; and 
that now the dignity and the safety of France 
required that Napoleon should be invested with 
regal power, that he might thus bo on a level 
with surrounding monarchs 
Never was the impulsive character of the 
French people more conspicuous than on this 
occasion Fouchd, in the ardour of his zeal, was 
the first to approach Napoleon with an expres- 
sion of the universal desire. In reiterated inter- 
views, he represented the necessity of putting an 
end to the anxieties of Franco by returning to 
that monarchical form of government which 
might appease the hostility of the snrronndmg 
nations, which would iniest the person ot Napo- 
leon witli new sacredness, and which would coii- 
Bohdatc the work of the Revolution A blare of 
enthusiasm flamed over all France at the idea of 
.investing tlie First Consul, the friend and the 
idol of the people, with imperial dignity Ad- 
dresses were now poured ui upon Napoleon with* 

, out number, imjfloring him to accept the crown 
of Fnuico The First Consul sent for Lebrun 
and Cambaclrcs, to confer with them upon the 
subject. Frankly he avbwod that he wished to 
ascend the throne, stating that it was manifest to 
every one that France desired a king, that every 
day she was receding farther from the wild ex* 
cesses of the Revolution, that the adoption of 
- the forms of monarchy would be nn^ act of con- 
cihalion to the rest of Europe, and would ennhlo 
him, with less opposition from abroad, to pro- 
mot., the popular interests of France 
Napoleon, with his accustomed prudence, im- 
* mediately sent to most of the governments of 
Europe to ascertaia if the change would bo ac- 
ceptable to them France was at war with 
England, consequently the consent of that Power 
was out of the question The hostile attitude 
which Russia had recently assumed rendered it 
a point of dignity not to address her Prussia, 
Austria, Spam, and the minor Powers were oon- 
Bultod ' As It W.IS now generally esteemed im- 
possible, tbrougliout Europe, that tlie Bourbons 
could be restored, all the courts experienced 
much satisfaction at tbe idea of having the Re- 
pubhe abolished m France The King of Prussia 
wrote, with hi8 own hand, to his minister in Paris 
in tlie follonmg cordial terms — 

“ I ■unhesitatingly authorize you to seize the 
earliest possible opportunity to make known tc( 
M Talleyrand that^ after having seen the su- 
premo power conferred for hfo upon tbo First 
Consul, I shouU sco with still greater interest 
, tbo public order, established hy Lis wisdom and 
hi; <{reat actions, consolidated by the hereditary 


establisliment f his family, and that I shonld > 
not hesitate to acknowledge it ’* 

This letter, written but about a fortnight after 
the execution of the Duke d’Engbien, seems to 
indicate that, however deeply that event 'might 
have been deplored by the courts of Europe, the 
exasperating circumstances which led to the 
reprisal were fully appreciated The Empero« 
Francis of Austria promptly assured Napoleon oi 
his readiness to recognise that change m the 
government of France which could not but be 
acceptable to the snrronndmg monarchies. Thu 
was the general sei timent throughout aU of the 
courts of Europe 

' Boumenno, m conversation with Napoleon, 
one day remarked tnat he thought it would he 
impossible for Napoleon to get himself acknow 
ledged Emperor by the old reigning families ot 
Europe “ If It comes to that," he replied, “ I 
will dethrone them all, and then I shall bo the 
oldest sovereign among them " 

The Senate of France, by unanimous acclama- 
tion, without a single dissentient ■voice, passed 
the decree, “ That Napoleon Bonaparte should 
ho named Emperor, and, in that capacity, be in- 
vested with the government of the French Re- 
public ■’ The Senate, m its enthusiasm, resolved 
to go in a body to St Cloud, to present the decree 
to the Fust Consul, and to solute him ns Empe- 
ror. It was the 18th of May, 1801 The fields 
were green, the trees m Ml foliage, and the bland 
atmosphere of the most lovely ol spring moinings 
exhilarated all spirits A long procession of cai 
nages, escorted hy a bnDmnt guard of'oavalvy, 
conveyed the senators to the rur'd palace of St 
Cloud Napoleon, with that perfect tranquillity 
of spirit which scetned never to forsake him, was 
ready to receive them Josephine stood hy Ins 
side, flushed with agitation, trembling in autiei- 
pntion of the future, yet g'-atified at the new 
honour about to bo conferred on her husband 
Cambnccrcs, tbe President of tbe Senate, bowing 
profoundly before his former colleague, now bis 
new sovereign, thus addressed him — 

“ Sire, — Four years ago tbe affection and tbo 
gratitude of the French people mtrustod the reins 
of government to your Majesty, and the consti- 
tution of the state hod already left to yen the 
choice of a successor The more imposing title 
whidi IS now decreed to yon, therefore, is but a 
tribute that the nation pays to its own dignity, 
and to tlie necessity it experiences of offering j on 
new proofs of its daily increasing respect and 
attachment Dow, indeed, can tbe French people 
rcflvct, without enthusiasm, upon tbo happiness 
It Ins experienced since Providence prompted it 
to throw Itself mto jonr arms? Our armies 
weie vanquished, the finances in disorder, public 
credit was annihilated , tbe remnants of our an- 
cient splendour vvore disputed by factions, the 
ideas of religion, and oven of morality, were 
obscured Your Majesty appeared , you recalled 
victory to our standards , jon restored Older and 
economy to the public expenditure The nation, 
encouraged by the use you made of them, took 
confidence in its ov-n resources Four wisdom 
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cnlraed fiie fury of parties, religion saw -her 
altar sroised again Finally — and that is, doubt- 
less, the greatest of the mirielcs’ worked hy 
your geillus — that people, rvhom civil "ferments 
lind rendered indocile to nil restraints and inimi- 
«al to all authority, have been, by you, taught 
to cLensh and respect a power exercised only for 
its repose and glory ” - 

The moment these words were concluded, the 
cry of “Tivo rEmpereurl” resounded, in tones 
of deepest enthusiasm, throughout the palace 
The multitude, diawh by. the oecaaion to the 
eourt-yo*3 c_d the gardens, caught the crj, and 
repeated it with reiterated and j 03 ful shouts 
As soon os silence was restored, Napoleon hriefiy 
replied m the following terms — 

" Everything which ean contribute to the wool 
of the country is essential!} connected with my 
happiness I accent the title, which you believe 
to be useful to the glory of the nation 1 submit 
to the people tlic'smction of the law of heredi- 
tary succession I hope that France will never 
repent the honours with which she shall invest 
my family At all events, my spirit will no 
longer be with my posterity on that day when 
It shall cease to merit the love and conSdenco of 
the Grand Nation ” 

Cambaebres then addressed a few words of 
congratulation to the Empress J osophine, to which 
she replied only by her tears Napoleon, desi- 
rous of surrounding the ncwlj-cstabhshcd throne 
by all those inlluences which could give it sta- 
bility, resolved to have himself crowned by the 
Pope in Pans It will be rcmouiberod that Pope 
Pins VII was the personal friend of Napoleon 
He felt grateful for tlie favours which the hirst 
~ Consul hid conferred upon the Church Never 
before had a Pope condescended to leave Romo 
to place Qie crown upon a monarch's brow 
Pius Vll, however, promptly yielded to the 
wishes of ins illustrious friend 
It was now the month of May Napoleon 
wished, before the coronation, to accomplish his 
piojected attack upon England Tho prepara- 
tions were finally so matured that even Napoleon 
became sanguine of snccess Ho immediately 
visited all Gie camps upon the coast, and in- 
spected them with the utmost care He even 
exammed the flotilla, boat hy boat, to see if every 
order li id been strictly attended to Evorj thing 
was in accordance with his wishes A magnifi- 
cent spectacle was arranged, in tho presence of 
the English squaaron, for the distribution of the 
crosses m “ The Legion of Honour ” Napoleon 
was seated upon a throne constructed on the 
brink of the ocean, with his magm'icent army 
assembled in tho form of a semicircular amphi- 
theatre around lum The shouts of a hundred 
thOnsard men filled tlie air The explosion of 
thousjLi of pieces of artillery of heaviest calibre 
seat Uieir reverberations even to the shores of 
England The impressive scene filled all hearts 
In the midst of tho imposing spectacle, a division 
^ ‘of thddlotilln from Havre, approaching Boulogne, 
was attacked hv the English squadron, in view 
of thn countless muUitude summnduig the Em 


peror Nnpolcon, white engaged in the solem 
nities of the "occasion, from time to time tnraee 
Jus telescope to watch the progress of the fight 
Tlie gun-hoats entered tho hnrbonr m safety 
thus crowning the festivities of the day , 

A short time afterwards, Napoleon had another 
oppmtunity of witnessing a battle between tbe 
flotilla and ^tho 'English ships '' It wns tho 26th 
of August, at two o’clock m the afternoon, when 
he was in the roadstead inspoctmg tbs Imo of 
gun-boats Tho English squadron, consisting o 
twenty ships, was -moored nt^somc dis'tnce from 
the shore ‘■A ship, detnching herself from the 
main body, appronclicd tbe French lino to recon- 
noitre nnd to discharge some broadsides. A few 
gun-boBts immediately weighed anebor and boro 
down upon tbe sbip Seeing tbispthe English 
sent a reinforcement of one Ingntc nnd several 
brigs to attack tho gun-boats The^Emporor"' 
was in his barge' with Admiral limeys- He 
ordered his barge to be steered into the' midst of 
tho boats that were flgliting, nnd to advance full 
soil for tbe frigate He .was aware that the 
sailors nnd soldiers, who admired his fearlessness 
upon the shore, sometimes bskod themselves if 
he would bo equally danng upon the sea Ho 
wished to enlighten them upon that pomit 
Tho impciml karge, brilliantly decorated with 
banners, rapidly approached , the frigate ‘She,' 
suspecting the precious freight it here, reserved 
hei file, that, with one crushing broadside, she 
might amiihilate her audacions foe.' Tlie Mi- 
nister of Jlnrino,. trembling for tlio fate of the 
Emperor, seized the mdder, and was abont to 
alter tlio course of the bnrgc An unpcrntive 
gestnre from Napoleon .arrested tlie movement, 
and tho barge hcldon its course Napoleon was 
examining tho frignfo with liis telescope, when 
suddenly she discliarged her broadside Tho 
tempest of iron was hurled around them, lashing 
the water into foam, yet no one was mjured ' 
Tho rest of the gnn bdats rapidly came up, and 
assailed the Enghsli with n shower of balls and 
grape-shot. Soon tlib frigate, scnonsly damaged, 
wns obliged to stand out to sen The brigs soon 
followed, seriously battered, and one so riddled 
that she was seen to sink' 

Nnpolcon, delighted _\vith the result of the • 
battle, wrote to 'Marshal Soult —‘‘The little 
battle at which I was piosent has produced an 
immense effect in England It has created a 
real alarm there Tho howitzers vvlucli nre on 
board the gnn-hoats iell admirably The-pnvate 
mformatioii that I have received makes the loss 
of tho enemy sixty wounded, and from twelve to 
fifteen killed The frigato.was much damaged ” 
Tho loss of the French was'but two killed and 
seven wounded ' - ^ 

England was now thoroughly alarmed -It 
was evident to all that, herculean as v^as tho 
enterprise of invading England, Nnpolcon had 
accumulated materials commensurate with tlie 
undertaking All France was in 'a state of lEe ' 
highest enthusiasm The most magnificcut pre- 
parations vToro being made for -the coronation 
The rumour had spread abroad thnt~*1(e Pao*" 
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»rfls coining to Piiris to crown the Emperor The | 
ievoQt population heard the news with wonder j 
and admiration Opposition) 'howcier, arose in 
the-Council,of State ' Many arguments were 
urged against receiving tho crown from tho 
Sovereign Pontiff, which was, in renhty, con- 
ferred by the will of the nation and the cicploits 
of tho army. Napoleon was as powerful in the 
cabinet ns on the field of battle His argumente 
word ns decisive ns hiS bomb-shells He termi- 
nated the discussion by this pointed question — 

“ Gentlemen, yon are deliberating atPans,jit 
tlio Tuilerios Suppose that j qu wore in London, 
in the British cabinet— that you were the iSiIims- 
ters of the Kmg-of England, and that jon were 
informed that at tins moment the Pope crosses 
tho Alps’tb crown tho Emperor of the French. 
Would you look upon that ns i tniimph for 
England or for France?” Tins iettled the ques- 
tion beyond reply 

Napoleon justly considered that tho henedic 
hon of tiie Pope would, in the eyes of Catholic 
Europe, ha a seal of Ins legitimacy as a sovereign 
which nothing else could supply His letter to 
the Pope vras thus expiessed 

“ Most Holy Father, — The happy effect pro- 
duced upott the character and the morality of my 
people by the re-cstahlishment of religion, in- 
duces mo to beg your Ilolmess to give mo a new 
'proof of your interest in my destiny, ana in that 
of this great nation,'in one of the most important 
conjunctures presented in the annals of tho world 
Ihegyou to come and give, to tho highest de- 
gree, a religious character to tho anointing and 
coronation of the First Emperor of tho French 
-That' ceremony will acquire a now lustre hj 
being performed hy your Holiness in person. It 
will bnng'down upon yourself and our people 
the blessing of God, whose decrees rule the des- 
tiny of empires and families Your Ilolmess is 
aware of the affectionate sentiments I have long 
borne towards you, and can thence judge of tho 
plcasu'io that this occurrence will iffoid mo of 
testifying them anew. We pray God that lie 
may preserve yon, most Holy Father, for many 
years to role and govern Our mother, the Holy 
Church — ^Your dutiful son, 

“Napoleon" 

The Pope w,as not insensible to ridicule The 
nichname his oneimos’gave him, of C/taplniiy to 
Napoleon^ wounded him deeply And though tho 
Pope for a little time 'hesitated, ho at length 
yielded himself entirely, to the wishes of the 
Emperor 

Josopliiiic trembled in view of the height to 
"which her husband had attained Rniiiours still 
filled the air that stale necessity requmd that 
Napoleon should be the founder of a new di hasty, 
. that he should transmit his crown to liis descen- 
dants, and that divorce was essential, that ho 
might he blessed with an heir She ardently 
desired that she might bo crowned with her 
husband, for it would bo a new tic to bind Napo 
Icon to her, -and n new guarantee against that 
uverco which over hanntca ner with the most 


fcnrihl forebodings. Napoleon loved her tenderly, 
and yet was deeply impressed with the apparent 
policy of entering mto a new nnptial alliance. 
A scene occurred at this time between them, 
when Napoleon was so much overcome hy tho 
fearful apprehensions, the lore and grief of liis 
wife, that, m a sudden outbm-st of nifoction, ho 
threw his ptms around her, pressed her to hii 
heart, and assured her that, whatever policy 
might require, ho never could gam strength to 
separate Irom one whom he loved so dearly He 
declared that she should be crowned with him 
and that she should receive at his side, and froir 
tho hands of tho Pope, the divine consecration 
It was now the last of November Every 
thing was in readiness at Nfi're Dame Pius Vll 
commenced his joumej from Rome to Pans He 
was every where received in Franco with tho 
highest marks of respect and attention As the 
pontifical corlige arrived at the Palace of Fon- 
tiiinchlean, Napoleon on horseback, with a mag 
mficciit retinue, met tho Pope Alighting, tho 
Emperor embraced Hie Holy bather, and tlia 
two sovemgns entered tho carnage together, 
tU<' Emperor conrtconsly assigning the right side 
to the Head of the Chnrch At the rural palace 
of Foutainehleau ho was received with a degree 
of splendour which both dohghtcd and amazed 
him The mild and benevolent countenance, and 
the dignified manners of Pius VII, won all 
hearts After three day s of repose, tlic Emperor 
and tho Pope, entering tho same carnage, pro- 
cooded to Pans Tlie Pope was lodged in the 
Pavilion of Flora jn the palace of tho Tnilenes, 
which had been sumptuously prepared for his 
reception With a dehoacy choracteristio of 
Napoleon, the Pope found his apartments fnr- 
n'sliod in every respect precisely like those he 
h id left in tho Vatican Thus the aged prelate 
tmly found himself at home 
The populace of Pans daily crowded beneath 
the windows of tho Tnilcncs soliciting his ap 
pcarance. The fame of his benignity had spread 
through tlio capital Pius VII frequently pro 
sonted himself at the balcony of tho Tmlcnes, 
alwais accompanied hy Napoleon, and was 
snhiii'd with most enthusiastic a^amations 
The vast throng threw themselves upon their 
knees before bun, and implored the pontifical 
benediction Strange mconsistcncy f But ton 
years before, tlic populace of Pans had Inuited 
the priests of Romo through the streets, and bad 
shot them down ■without mercy 

It will ho Temombered that, at the time of tho 
mamngo of Napoleon and Joscphme, all religions 
ceremonies had been abolished, and they wero 
only united hy a civil bond Napoleon hid 
cndcavonrcd to reform this state of things, and, 
npon tho mamago of his sister to Murat, he 
insisted upon their receiving the nnptial hene- 
diction of the Church 

Josephine immediately intcrcedea with tho 
Pope to secure for hcrselt the blessing of a rs- 
ligions sanction npon her union With deep 
, emotion and heartfelt delight, on the veiy night 
(preceding the coronation, Uie mamago h>twceD 
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Napoleon and Josephine was secredy celebrateil 
' in the chapel of the Tnilenes. Upon this occa- 
sion Josephine was perfectly overcome with 
emotion On the folloiving morning, her red- 
dened eyes still testihcd to the tears she had 
shed 

Sunday, the 2nd of December, ISOi, was a 
dear, cold winter’s day All Pans was in a 
state of the highest enthusiasm to witness the 
coronation of the Emperor The Church of 
Ndtre Dallio was decorated with surpassing mng- 
nihcence The most gorgeous drapeiy of silken 
vdvet ornamented the waSs, descending from the 
roof to the pavement. An immense throne was 
erected for Napoleon and Josephine at the west 
end of the chur^, raised upon twenty-four steps 
The Emperor left the Tuileries in a carnage com 
pletely surrounded with glass His costume was 
designed by the most distingmshcd painter of 
the day The acclamations of immense crowds 
followed him, and all were delighted to see the 
idol of the people become the Emperor of 
France 

With a golden laurel upon that noble brow, 
which attracted the attention of or cry ohsener, 
Napoleon entered the diuroh, while five hundred 
musicians pealed forth a solemn chant The 
Pope anomted the Emperor, blessed the snord 
and the sceptre, and, as he approached to take 
np the crown, Napoleon firmly and with dignity 
took it in his own hand, and placed it hittisclf 
upon his bead This olnnctenstio act pro 
ducod an mdcscnbahle effect upon the assembly 
Napoleon then took the crown prepared for the 
Empress, and, approaching Josephine ns she knelt 
before him, with visible tenderness and affection 
placed it upon her head Josephine for a mo- 
ment gazed earnest!} , with swimming eyes, into 
the face Of her illustrious and_ idohzed husband 
Napoleon, with a recognizing glance of love, 
returned the gaze Josephmc, entirely over- 
come, bowed her head and burst into tears An 
enthnsinstio shont of “ Live the Emperor” burst 
from e\cry hp, and resounded thiongh the arches 
of Notre Dame The thunders of innumerable 
cannon, reverberating through the streets of 
Pans, announced to all the inhabitants of the 
metropolis that Napoleon was tlio conscciated 
Emperor of France 

The shades of evening had fallen over tlie 
thronged city, and the palace and the garden of 
the Tuilancs were blazing with illuminations, 
when the Emperor and the Empress returned to 
tlieir imperial abode Josephine, overwhelmed 
with the mtensest emotions, which the scenes of 
the day hod excited, retired to her chamber, and, 
falling upon her knees, implored the guidance of 
the lung of Kings Napoleon, who rwsonallv 
disliked all pomp and parade, and who arranged 
these scenes of grandeur only fo impress the 
minds of the mnltitudc, hastened to Lis room, 
and ^exclaimed impatiently to an attendant as 
ho entered, •' Ofl I off writh these confounded 
trappings I" Ho threw the mantle into one 
comer of tho room, the gorgeous robe into 
another, and thus violently disencumbering liiiu 


self, declared that hours of such mortal tedious- 
ness he had never passed before 

The court of France had for ages exhibited to 
the nation the spectacle of the most voluptnoni 
and nnhlnshing VICO Manners the most disso- 
lute had been rendered attractive by tho grocoin 
whioh they had been robed Napoleon had re 
solved that his court should present a model of 
moral purity He resolved to give no one nr '' 
appointment among tho rojal retinue whose 
character was not above reproach The Dnel-ess 
d’AiguilIon, dunng tho heenso of those times, in 
which* all Hie restraints of Christian morahty 
had bcon swept away, had availed herself of the 
facilo liberty of divorce from her husband, and 
had formed other muons Josephine, in her 
da}s of ad\ersity, had received faionrs from 
the dhehess, and wished to testify her gratitude 
by receiving her at court Napoleon peremp- 
torily refused. Joscphme thus wrote to her 
friend — , 

“ I am deeply afflicted My former fnends, 
supposing that 1 am able to obtain tho fulfilmcni 
of nil my wishes, must suppose that I have for- 
gotten the past Alas 1 It IS not so The Em- 
peror, indignant at the total disregard of morahty, 
and alarmed at the progicss it miglit still make, 

IS resolved that the example of a life of regularity 
and of religion sluILho presented 'at tho palace 
where ho reigns Desirous of strengthening 
more and more tho Church re established by 
himself, and unable to change tho laws appointed 
by her observances, his intention is, nt least, to . 
keep nt a distnhco from his court nil who may 
have availed themselves of an opportunity for a 
divorce Hence the cause of his refusing the 
favour I asked of having jou with me The 
refusal has occasioned me nnspcaknhlo regret, 
but he IS too absolute to leave even the hope of 
seemg him retract.” 

The season woe now so inclement that the 
Pope could not immediately repnss the Alps 
Napoleon, by his £rankness,^courtcsy , and kind- 
liness, gamed the most sincere affection of the 
Holy Ponbff The Pope became one of the 
most ardent admirers of that extraordinary man, 
who won tho Jove of all that approached lunr 

One great cause of the hostility of monanhi- 
col Europe against repuhhcaii Franco was tho 
apprehension entertained by Hie n’hcd inonnrchs 
that republican principles might * xtend thro^ligb 
flieir dominions One potent coiisidcrafion which , 
influenced Napoleon in changing tho govcrnmeiif 
from a republic to an empire was tho hope that 
Europe would be conciliated by this change 
But, tliough the form of government was thus 
changed, its popular spint remained tho same 

Tho old Freiicli monarthy was a system of 
intolerable oppression of tlic people and favourit- 
ism of the privileged classes It sustained feudal 
nghts, an arrogant and exclusive nobility, ve- 
nality of oiliccs, wortlilcss and enormously en 
dowed convents, propnetarv clergy, and Hia 
entire surrender of the state treasury to Hu 
extravagance of an irrLapu'isihlc (Tinco. 
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> YIic empire 'which Napoleon established was^ 
as different from this as hght from darkness 
Ho guarded carefully the liberty of individuals 
and the rights of private property All persons 
were equally accessible to pnbhc employments 
The taxes were impartially assessed Entire 
freedom of conscience was granted All reh- 
gions sects, mcludmg the Jews, wore respected 
and protected The strictest accountabihty was 
instituted in respect to the pubhe funds The 
decorations of the Legion of Honour were ex- 
tended to all classes and to all kinds of mbnt 
The empirs of Napoleon was not tho only feudal 
monarchy revived It was an imperial republic 
Nearly all the thinking men in hraiice thought 
that It was, in tho then existing oircnmstances, 
the best government winch France could then 
sustain. It was adopted by tho overwhelming 
majority of the nation There are but few 
thinking men now who ivill dissent from that 
opmion It IS nnreaspnablo to assert that Napo- 
leon conld have made ont of France a republican 
empire The diispots of Europe would not oven 
permit him to make out of Fiance a republican 
empire Had Napoleon neglected to surround 
his popular institutions with imperial energy, 
Franco would immediately have been over- 
whelmed by her assnilauts Where can the 
intelligent man be found who doubts this fact ? 
How ungenerous, then, is it to condemn Napoleon 
lor pursuing that only coiiisc winch, under the 
circumstances of tho case, he could pursue with 
any chance of success? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

wifc innoKE or ixAtr. 

Kapoleun’s letter to tlie King of Cnglnnd— Wishes of 
the Cisalpine Kepubllc— Journej of tho Emperor and 
Empress to Italy— Coronation at Milan— Despatches 
intercepted— Napoleon and tlie peasant— Picture of a 
da} — Kapolcon’s designs for rronce— Anecdotes— 
CoiiTcraation with Las Casas. 

Napoleon hoped that the adoption of mon- 
archical forms might, m some degree, reooncile 
Europe to France Most of the surrounding 
monarchies had expiessed their gratiGcation 
England still remained implacable Napoleon, 
however, hoped thit eten England might, by 
this measure of conciliation, be appeased His 
desire for peace was so intense, that, notwith- 
standing the reiterated repulses he had received 
from that haughty Power, he, condescended to 
make new advances to stay the effusion of blood. 
With his own hand he again wrote to tho King of 
England It was one of his 6r^ acts after ins 
enthronement His letter was thns expressed — 

“ Sir, “my Brother, — -'Called to tho throne hy 
Providence, by tho snfirages of the Senate, 
of the people, add of the ormy, my first desire 
is peace France and England, abusing tbeir 
prosperity, may contend for ages But do tlioir 
respective governmente fnlfil tboir most sacred 
dutie; m causing so miiob blood to be vamiy 


abed, without the hope of aivantage or prospect 
of cessation P I do not conceive that it con be 
deemed dishonourable in me to make the first 
advances I hehove it has been sufiloiently 
proved to tho world that I dread nous of the 
chances of war, which indeed offer nothing tJiat 
I can fear Though peace is the wish of my 
heart, yet war has never been adverse to my 
glory. I conjure your Majesty, then, not to 
refuse the happiness of giving peace to the world 
Delay not that grateful satisfaction, that it may 
be a legacy for 3 our children, for never have 
aiiscn more favourable circumstances, nor a 
more propitious moment for calmmg every 
passion and displaymg the best feelings of 
humanity and reason 

“ That moment once lost, what term shall we 
set to a struggle whidi all my efforts have been 
unable to terminate ? In the space of teu years 
your Majesty has gamed more in wealth and 
temtory than the extent of Europe comprehends 
Your people have attamed the height of pros- 
poiity What, then, has jour Majesty to iiopa 
from war? Tho world is sufficiently extensive 
for our two nations, and reason might assist ns 
to discover the moans of conciliating all, were 
both parties animated by a spirit of reconcile- 
ment At all events, I have discharged a sacred 
dntj', and one dear to roy heart Your Majesty 
may rely upon the sincerity of the sentiments 
now expressed, and on my desire to afford your 
Majesty every proof of that sincerity ”, 

This earnest appeal tho British cabinet re* 
pulsed by tho following cold reply — 

“ His Majesty of England, though earnestly 
desirmg tho restoration of peace to bis pecmle, 
could not reply to tho overture made to him 
withont consulting the Continental Powers, es- 
pecially the Emperor of Russia" This was 
simply saying that a now storm was gathering 
m the north, and that the fate of France most 
depend on another struggle 

The Cisalpme Repubhe had witnessed the 
change of France from a republic to an empire 
with much satisfaction They wished to mutate 
tins example It§ly, rejoicing m ancestral 
greatness, immediately resolved that Napoleon, 
whom the Italians regarded as one of their own 
countrymen, should also wear the crown of 
Lombardy A deputation from tbe Cisalpino 
Repubhe arrived m Pans to consult tlie Einpcrot 
upon tho proposed alteration, and to tender him 
thojsrown At a public audience, Napoleon was 
informed of the uuanimons desire of the Senate, 
and of the people of Italy, that tho country 
should become a kuigdom, and that ho would 
ascend the throne Napoleon listened with 
pleasure to the petition of the Repubhe In 
reply he siud — 

“ The separation of tbe crowns of France and 
Italy will be necessary hereafter, but highly 
dangerous at present, snrroimded ns we are br 
powerful cneinies and inconstant friends The 
people of Italy have always becu dear to mx 
For cbe lovo I bear them, 1 consent to takb toe 
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ndditional bnrden and rc<ip(iDsibilijy i\biclt tbcir am oPN^^Iebn, nnd enzing npoo ile ^ndsuV 
confidence has led them to impose on me, at iimitics mich siiTroiumed them, 'mth Bmotiom 
least until the interests of Italj hctself permit of delight listened to the glowing rccifnls of bei 
me. to place the crown on a yonngcr head, hnshnnd, ns he pointed ont to her the scenes o) 
Mysucccssor, animated by my spirit, nnd intent past enterprise and nebwemont • " 
npon completing tlic work of regeneration already Having taken leavr of the Holy Father et, 
so nuspicionsly commenced, shall be one who wiU Turin with mutual testimonials of afiection and 
be ever ready to sacrifice liis personal interests, esteem, tho Emperor, with his staF, visited the 
and, if necessary, bis life, in behalf of the nation plain oi Marengo Ho had assembled ,npon that 
over which ho shall be colled by Providence, tbo plain thirty thousand troops for a grand review, 
constitution of the countiy, and my approbation, and that Joaephino might behold, in tho mimicry 
to raign ” of war, a picture of the dreadful scenes which 

In reference to this event, Napoleon, in n free had deluged those fields in blood It was the 
and frank conversation with his ancient school- 5th of May The magnificent pageant ghttcred 
fellow Bonmenne, remarked, “In eight dais I beneath' the rays of a.bnlliant sna> A lofty 
shall set ont to assume the iron crown of Cliarle- throno was erected, from which the Emperor 
magne That, however, is hnt a stepping stone and Empress conld overlook tho whole scene 
to greater tilings which I design for Italy, which Napoleon dressed himself for tho occasion witb • 
must become a kingdoiU, comprising all the tho same war- wasted garments, the battered hat, 
transnlpmc country from Venice to the mantlmo the tempest- torn tdonlv, the coat -of faded, bine, 
Alps The union of Italy with France can bo nnd tho long cavalry sabre, which he had worn 
but transient. For tho p-esent it is necessary, amid tlio carnage nnd the terror of thatawfnl 
in order to accustom the Italians to live under day Many of the veterans who had been on- 
comnion laws Tlio people of Genoa, Piedmont, gaged in notion were present The Eti^ 
Milan, Venice, Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, poror and tho Empress appeared on the ground 
cordially detest each other, and none of them m a magnificent chariot drawn by eight horses, 
could ho induced to admit their luferionty and immediately they, were greeted by an en- 
Romo, however, by her situatioriS and historical tlmsiastic shout of acdamation from thnty 
associations, IS the natural capital of Italy To thousand adoring a oices. Tho gorgeous uniform ^ 
make it so in reality, tho power of the Pope of tho men, tho rich caparison nnd proud bear- 
mnst be restricted to spiritual affaire ft would mg of tlie horses, tho dangonr of innumerable 
be impolitic to attempt the accomplishment of trumpets and martini bands, the glitter of gold 
this just now , but if cinHunstancos are favour- nnd steel, the deafening thunders 'of artillery 
able, there may bo less difficulty hereafter As and musketry, filling the mr with one mccssnnt 
yet, I have hut crude ideas upon the subject, and ternlic roar, Uio dense volumes of sulphureous 
which tune and events will npen smoke rolling hcaiily over tbo plain, slintting 

"■\Vhen you and I were two idle young men, out the raj's of an unclouded sun, all .combined 
swHifetiug tbrongh the streets of Pans, a pro- to produce an effect upon tiie speot vtors never to 
scicnt feeling told mo that I should one day be be effaced ' . ' 

master of France My conduct hence received On the 26 th of May the coronation took place 
a direction It is wise, therefore, to provide for m the cathedral of Milan The iron crown of 
what may come, and this is what I am doing Charlemagne, winch is a circlet of gold and 
Since it would ho impossible at once to unite gems co\ ermg an iron nng formed of one of the 
Italy into a single power, yielding obedience to spikes snirf to have pierced our Saviour’s /band 
nnfform laws, 1 shall commence by making her at the Crucifixion, had reposed for a thousaud 
- Frencli. All the petty, worthless states into i ears in the church of Monza. Itwds brought 
winch she is divided wiU thus aegmro a habit of forth from its mausoleum to embellish the com 
living under the dominion of the same laws, and, nation with the attraction of its deep poetic sen- 
whoii this habit is formed, and local fends and timent The ceremony was conducted with a 
enmities become cutmct, there will again be an inagmficenco not ev cn surpassed by the scene in 
'-Italy wortby her olden renown, and lierrcsto- Ndtro Dame. The Empress first opp"ared,''gor- 
ration to mdependeueo will have been my work gcously dressed and glittering with foanSbnds 
Twenty years are roijuisite, however, to accom ’The most cnthnsiastic acclamations 'greeted her 
. plish this, and who can calculate with certainty entrance A moment after, Napoleon' limiseU 
upon the future ’ I speak at this moment of appeared. He was array e J in miperial rebss of 
thiDCT which have long been sbiit up in my velvet, puiple and gold, with the ^ndem upon 
mind I am probably b t uttermg a pleasant bis brow, and the crown and sceptre of Cbarle- ^ 

mngue in bis hands lie placed the crown upon ' 
Tho Emperor nnd Empress, accompanied by bis own head, repeating* aloud the historical 
the Tope, soon left Paws for Italy They halted words, “ God has given it to me— woe to him ' 
at Btieimc, the scene of ISaiioleon 8 sctinrtl-naxft who touches it I” - - 

He remained in Milan a month, busy night 
and day m projecting improvements of tlie most ■, ' 
majestic eliaracter The Italmns, to the present _ 
da V, regard tho reign of Napoleon » flie brJghtf ^ 
period of their modem history; 


With many delightful and -nclnnoholy emotions, 
Napoleon Tccallcd, with a zest and a rapidity 
which surprised himself, innumerable long-for- 
gotten teams of ideas and sensations Thcg' 
erossed tbo Alps Toscphittc, Bnpported by the 
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A little inelticnt at this tiwo occurred vrhicli 
aittstntcs Napokoh’e nn weaned mUrcst in pro- 
ZDol'Dg happlucs" OflO Say the Empwor and 
Empress bad broken away from tiic pagenntry 
and cares of st"tc, and retired to tbe seclusion of 
a little island in one of tbo lakes in thutTiciutty . 
Tlioj entered Uie cabin of a poor noman Sbe 
bad no idea of the illustrious cbnrnctcr of itet 
guests, and, in answer to their ku'd inqninos, 
told tliom fratiUy the story of her penary and 
her toils, end her anxittv for her children, usher 
husband could often obtain nonork Napoleon 
was interested in the indications which ho saw of 
a Piiponor charatter 

“ilow much nioncj,” said he,' “should you 
want to make yon perfectly linppyF' 

“ Ah I sir," she rephsd, •' a great deal 1 should 
want" 

** But how much ? ’ Napoleon ri-jomcd. 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, “I should want us 
much as four hundred francs , but what prospect 
IS there of one baaing fiur hundred ftancs’ ‘ 

Ibe Emperor cn«*ed an attendant to pour 
into her lap about tlirec thousand francs in glit- 
tering gold For a moment she was speechless 
in bewiidcnncnt, and then said — 

“Ah, sir I ah, modam I this U too much , tfud. 
yet you do not look ts if you could sport with 
the feelings of ft pow woman " 

“No/* Josephine replied, m most gentle nc- 
ccals, “ the money is all yours — with it you cun 
row root a piece of ground, purch ise a Hock of 
gjata, end I hope you will ho nblo'‘to bring np 
your children comfortably “ 

Napoleon’s tact in delctting character over 
imablcd him to judge accurately where assist- 
jneo tould be judiciously conterred 
Before learmg Milan, Napoleon received a 
number of intcccptcd despatches of Sir Arlliur 
Ti’illcslry, containing a detailed account of the 
enormous acqm»ilions the Knrhdi were m.d mg 
in India lie commented upon these despatches 
With great eoventy Tho cabinet ot Loudon 
were holding up to the execration of Europe 
tho illiimtahlc mnhitioa of the French inon ircb 
for etnvmg to aircngthon Iiraiself ngninst 
the hostile monardites amend him by friendly 
associations and alliances wiUi such poaers 
tts his genius could create At the some tune, 
,this same cabinet were issuing orders to ex- 
tend tho British domuiiou over on extent of 
ooantry and a population almost equal to that of 
all Europe, In this career of aggrcssioa against 
the East Indies^ England could not oven oITcr 
tho plea that she svns nn insitcd liberator, or 
thotshc wasconquenng m a dofcnsive war It 
is, indeed, more easy to see tho mole in our 
neighbour’s eyo Uiau to discern tho beam in our 
own 

From Milwi, tho Emperor and Empress con- 
tinued Ihoir tour to_Gcnon Tho restless and 
nova -oxhaiisted mmd of Napoleon was weary nt 
even the swiftest speed of tho horses Though 
they Sroye from post to post with tho ulraost 
possibk) iapidity, so that it was necessary con- 
tlnttftliy to throw wrter ow 'Jm gloi/ing rxlo, ho 


kept callmg from his carriage, « On f on Wo 
do not go fast enough I” Their reception m 
Genoa was miignibccnt m tlio ^extreme In the 
beautiful bay , a iloating garden of orange trees 
was constiuctcd in honour of i/ostphino In tho 
principal ohnrch tho Fniperor and Empress re- 
ceived the tillcginncc of the most prominent in- 
habitants 

As they were crossing tho Alps, Napoleon, 
alighting from his carnage, proceeded on foot 
»orao distance in advance ot the party He met 
ft peasant woman 

“Where ate vou hastening so cngeily this 
morning ?" RiiiJ lie 

“Tosco tho Emperor," she replied “They 
tell me the Emperor is to pass this way " 

“And why do you wish to seo him?" said 
Napoleon , '• what have y ou done but exchanged 
one tyrant for another? You have bad the 
Bourbons, now vou have Napoleon ’* 

The woman for a moment was staggered, and 
then replied— 

"It is no matter, Napoleon is om king, but 
the Bourbons were tho kings of llic ” 

"Tins," said Napoleon to one to whom ho 
related the imccdoto, “ comprehends tho whole 
matter" 

Napoleon, having appointed Eugene Beaiihor- 
nms viceroy of Italy , returned to Fans, nnd hero, 
wearing with perfect enso tho weight of two 
crowns, ho restiincd his hfr of unintcnmtted toil 
His habits of life wore regrJar and tcniporato m 
tho extreme After issuing each morning the 
orders of tho day, and having rocoiveil those who 
were entitled to the privilege of an audience, 
ha brcnlifnsted nt nine o’clock Tbo breakfast 
«cldom la-ttd more than eight or ten miiratcs 
Rctiimuig to his cabinet, ho applied bimscir to 
business, and received tho ministers, who at- 
tended with their portfoUos 'riicso occupations 
lasted until six m the evening Then dinner 
was served 'fho Emperor mid Empress usually 
duicd atone 'Fho ihnncr consisted of but one 
course, prolonged by the dessert Tlie only wins 
bo drank res a very light I'ronch wine, mingled 
with water Ardent spirits he never dr ink 
Tho dinner usually lasted not more than twenty 
minutes Retnming to tho drawang-room, a 
servant presented him with a cup of coiroe Ho 
thou retnnicd to his cabinet to resurao Lis 
labours, rigorously acting upon tho pnnciplo 
never to put oft till to-morrow what could be 
done to-day Tho F.mpress deseoiided to her 
apartments, whero she found the ladies of honour 
in attendance 

Napoleon occnsionally, for a few moments, 
would loftvo Ins cabinet after dinner and enter 
the apartments of Josephmo, to speak a few 
words with the Indies who were assembled there. 
Loanuig upon the back of a chmr, ho would 
convorao with tliat frankness with vhich he 
overchanned all whom he addressed In tho 
evening he held a levee, when the oiBcois. on 
duty received their orders for the next day. 
Such was tho hfo of the people’s king. How , 
[diiferont from that of tho Tokutuone mouftrebs 
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nrlio bad previo^dj revelled in tbe palaces of 
Franco.- Napoleon’s personal tastes were ex- 
tremely simple and modest, but he loved to see 
around his court a bnlhant display o^ magnifi- 
cence, deeming it essential to impress the imagi- 
nations of the French people In private, few 
persons have manifested more polite and gonial 
manners m tlioir intercourse rvitli those around 
them, though tliere ncre occasious a hen Napo- 
leon, intense^ occupied ivith the nfihirs of state, 
urould arise from the breakfast-table and tbo 
dinner-table ivitliout the utterance of a single 
word 

Immediately after the coronation of the Em- 
peror, Louis XVni entered liis earnest protest 
agamst Napoleon’s right to the throne Napo- 
leon caused tins protest to he published, without 
note or comment, in the Momteur, that it might 
ho road by all Franco This was Ins only and 
his noble response IVhon Napoleon first perused | 
this production, he calmly said — { 

“My right is tlie will of France WThilo 1, 
have a sword I shall in iintnm it " i 

The question whether the hereditarv succes- ' 
sion to the throne should he invested in the 
family of Napoleon had been submitted to the 
people More than Uirce and n half millions 
voted in favour, while but two thousand voted 
against it Such unanimity m behalf of any 
ruler earth had never before recorded 
The English cahuiet, trombhifg in mow of the 
black cloud of invasion threatening their shores, 
and which cloud oveiy day grow blacker and 
blacker with its surcharged tbuiidcrs, roused its 
energies to form new coalitions against France 
The ropresoiitatioiis she made on the subject 
of Napoleon’s onoroachments were favomahly 
hstened to by Austria, Russia, and Sweden A 
hostile coalition was formed, the expenses of 
which were to be home chiefly bj the British 
people, for a combmed movement to overthrow 
tbo throne of tbo plebeian monardi An attack 
upon Franca by the Nortbem Powers might 
interrupt the prqject and divert the attention of 
the ternble army threitomng the invasion of 
England Napoleon was well mformed of the 
mtngucs in progress against him He secretly 
wntolicd tbo tendency of events, while he took 
no public notice which could indicate his know- 
ledge of the designs which were forming Under 
these circumstances, and various disappointments 
having occurred in his attempts to assemble a 
fleet in tlic Gb'iiincl, Napoleon hesitated in what 
direction to encounter his foes— whether upon^ 

- the shores of England, or to march to meet them 
M the} slionld press trough the defiles of Ger- 
many After numerous perplexities, ho said — 

“ My resolution is fixed My fleets were lost 
Bight of from the heights of Capo Ortegal on the 
Ulb of August If they come into tbo Channel, 
there is time yet. I embark, and I make tbo 

- fiescont. I go to London, and there cut the knot 
of all coalitions If, on the contrary, my ad- 
mitnl fails m conduct or in firmness, I raise my 
eoean iamp, I enter Germany with two hundred 
&Mmnd tn«u, and I do not (top till 1 bata 
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scored the gcttM at Vienna, taken Vemco, and al 
the ohiefcr dbes of- Italy from Anstna, and 
driven tho Bourbons, from Italy • I wiU noi 
allow tho Anstnnns and tho Russians to as 
semble I will stnlco them down beforo thej 
can form their junction Tho Continent biung 
pacified, I will return to the ocean, and w»rk' 
I anew for maritime p'eaco ” 

All things wore now prepared for the mvasmiv 
Napoleon was only waiting the arrival of the 
fleet Officers wore stationed with their glasses 
at various points of tho coast, to observe all that 
was visible upon the sea, and to report to bun. 

Thus passed three dajs of intolerable sus- 
pense, but np fleet appeared Admiral Ville-,. 
ilcnvc, in grossest defection from dnty, bad 
frustrated tiio whole plan It was-onoof the 
deepest disappointments of Napoleon’s hfc Na- 
poleon was extremely irritated His whole soul 
was aroused into intensity of disappointment and 
vexation, launched out into long and fierce 
invectives against the Incapacity of his naval 
officers , said that he was betrayed by cowardice , 
deplored^ m strains of angnish, tho min'of tho 
most splendid and perfectly arranged plans ho 
had ever conceived 

Suddenly the storm passed avi^ay With that 
self-control which so wonderfully oharnctenzed 
him, he in an hour mastered his agitatioii, and 
calmed himself into perfect repose Withsur 
prising facility, he immediately turned .all the 
energies of his mind from the invasion of Eng- 
land to prcjparation to meat the combmed foes 
n ho wore gathering to assail him in the north 
For several hours in snccessiou, with extraordi- 
nary precision and mmutsmoss of detail, ho 
dictated the immortal campaign of Ulm and 
Ansterlitz Thus terminated tho enterprise of 
invading England But this project was no 
chimera , though unfinished, 'it was one of the 
most majestic enterprises of liis life 
If over a nation was authorized to engage in 
a war of self-dorcnce, Napoleon wasright nn this 
endeavour to resist those imrelentiiig foes whom 
no nleas for peace could disarm In rcferoiico to 
tho ohaugc of tho government of France, Napo 
Icon, lit St Helena, made the following profound 
remaias — ' 

“ My object was to destroy the whole of tho 
feudal oystem as organized by Charlemagne 
With tblfl view, 1 created a nobility from among 
the people, in order to swallow up tho roronini 
of the teudnl nobility The foundations of my 
ideas of fitness wore abilities and personal worth, 
and I sclflcted tho son of a fanner or an artizan 
to make « duke or a marshal of France I 
sought for true merit among all ranks of the 
great m-iss of tho French people, and wai 
anxious to organize a true and general system 
of equOUty 1 was desirous that overy French- 
man slionld be admissible to all the employ- 
ments and dignities of the state, provided heWni 
possessed of talents and character equal to tbs 
performance of the duties, whatever ^nught^ be 
Ins family In n word, I me eager to abohsh 
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CO Uie last trace, tlio pnvScges of the ancient 
nobQity, and to cstabbsli a government vrhicli, at 
tbe eame tune tbat it held the reins of govern- 
ment ivith a firm hand, slionld still be a pojmhr 
gotemmerU The oligarchs of every conntry in 
Europe soon percened mj design, and it was for 
tins leason tout war to the death was carried on 
agamst mo by England The noble families of 
London, as well as those of Vienna, think them- 
selves proscnptivUy entitled to the occupation of 
all the important offices m the state, and the 
management and handling of the pubho money 
Their birth is regarded by them ns a substitute 
for talents and capacities; and it is enough for a 
man to be the son of his father, to be fit to fulfil 
the duties of the most important emplo}*ments 
and highest dignities of the state. They are 
somewhat like kings by divine right The 
people are; in their eyes, merely mileh cows, 
about whoso interests they feel no coneom, pro- 
vided the treasury is always full, and the crown 
resplendent with' jewels. In short, in establish- 
ing an hereditary nobility, 1 had three objects m 
view — 

“1st To reconcile Franco with the rest of 
Europe 2ndly To reconcile old with new 
France Srdly To put an end to all feudal 
instiintions m Europe, by re-connecting the 
idea of nobihtj with that of public services, and 
detaching it from all prescriptive or feudal no- 
tions The whole of Europe was governed by 
nobles who were strongly opposed to tho progress 
of tho French Revolution, anf who exercised an 
influence which proved a serious obstacle to the 
development of French principles It w as neces- 
sary to destroy llns influence, and wiUi that view 
to clothe the pnncipal personages of the empire 
with titles equal to theirs.” ** 

The life of Napoleon is extremely rich m well- 
authenticated anecdotes illustrative of the pccu 
harities of hts character, and it is difficult to find 
any anecdote respecting him, bearing the impress 
of genumenesB, which docs not indicate a spint 
humane, generous, and lofty All the battered 
and mutilated veterans in the Hotel dcainvahdos, 
m Paris, toll with enthusiasm their treasured 
anecdotes of the Emperor Every person who 
has had any mtercourse with this extraordinary 
man, either as a companion in arms, m tho cahi- 
net, or 05 a servant, glows with excitement when 
speakmg of the exalted mtcllect and the kmdly 
heart of their adored master 

Boron Langon says, “ The present generation, 
who see thrones filled by men of tho ordinary 
stamp, are nnable to comprehend tho state of 
feeling with which tho Emperor inspired us 
Providence has not graated to them tlio favour, 


“A new hereditary noUhly was now created, in 
order, as tho Emperor expi cased himself, to giio 'the 
iinpcTlat throne the requisite d!gnit>, and to exclto a 
praisewOrtliy cmnlatton in tho licarts of the French ’ 
The titles of tho PownohlUt} nerh tlioscof thefouclai 
times, >et no privileges were ottarhed to tlieTO titles 
This blow was considered hy the old nobllltv wore 
severe than any previous one, and perhaps was so 
Katytiopcedta Amtrteana (aiHcle "Knpoleon”) 


which must ever be our pride and glory, to have 
been face to face with Napoleon, to have heard 
his voice vibrate through onr ears and hcatfs, and 
to have gazed upon his placid and majestic conn- 
tenance To ns, Napoleon was not a mere Em- 
peror, ho was a being of a higher order — one of 
those sublime creations that perhaps help to 
exalt our ideas of tho Creator Napoleon was 
our fatlier, onr master, in some degree our idol 
We jonng men cherished for him the offectior 
and duty of sons There existed between lum 
and ourselves a positive sympathy, which made 
us regard, os a sacred >md family duty, that which 
the present generation of joung Frenchmen 
would pronounce to be servility and base vas- 
salage ” - 

On one occasion a soldier of his Consular Guard 
committed smcide from a disappointment m 
love. Napoleon issued the following order of the 
day:— 

“ The grenadier Gobain has committed suicide 
from lovo Ho was, in other respects, an excel- 
lent soldier This is the second incident of the 
same nature which has occurred within the 
month The First Consul directs ifc to be in- 
serted in the order-book of the guard, that a 
soldier ought to know how tovnnqmsh the pangs 
and melnncholj of tho passions , that there is as 
much true conrogo in bearmg up against mental 
sniTcrings with constancy as m remaining firm 
on tiie wall of a battery. To yield ourselves to 
grief without resistance, or to kill ourselves to 
escape afiliction, is to abandon the field of battle 
before tho victory is gamed ” 

One day, Napoleon was traversing the camp, 
attended by two officers, when he met n verj 
pretty sutler woman, weeping bitterly, nnd lead- 
ing by the h ind a little boy about five years old 
Tho Emperor, who happened to be unknown to 
the woman, reined up his horse, nnd inquired into 
the cause of her grief The woman, much dis- 
concerted, made no reply but the child firankly 
answered, 

“ My mother is crying, but, because my father 
has beaten licr ” 

“And where is jour father?” 

“Ho is close by He is a sentinel on duty 
with the baggage ” 

Napoleon again addressed himself to the woman, 
nnd inquired the name of her husband She re- 
fused to tell, bemg fearful that the Captmn, aa 
she supposed the Emperor to bo, iVould cause 
him to be punished 

“ Your husband has been beating you,” Napo* 
leon said , “ j ou are weepmg, and yet you are 
so afraid of getting him into trouble that yon 
will not even tell me his name This is very in- 
consistent. May it not bo that yon are a httia 
in fault j ourself’” 

“Alas I Captain” tho forgiving wifo*rephed, 
“ he has a thousand good qualities, tliongh he 
has one very had one Ho is jealous, terribly 
jealous, and when he gets into a passion he can 
not rcstram his violence And 1 love him, for ha 
13 my lawful husband, md the father of my dear 
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boy I** So BBjing, she fondly Lissed her child, | 
who, by tho way in which ho returned her 
caresses, proved his ifFcction for his* mother 

Napoleon was deeply toncihed hy this little 
domestic drama. Burdened os ho was with tho 
cares of empire, ho could turn aside from them 
to dry up the fountain of sorrow in the heait of 
this humble follower of the camp _ Addressing 
tho woman agim, ho said “ Whether yon and 
your husband lore each other or not, I do not 
choose that he should heat you Tell mo your 
husband s name, and I will mention tho affau to 
tho Emperor" 

“ If yon wore tho Emperor himself,*’ she re- 
plied, “I would not tell it you, for I know that 
he would be punished ’’ 

“ Silly woman I” Napoleon rojomod , “ all that 
1 want IS to teach him to hclnvo well to you, 
and to treat yon with the respect you deserve ” 
Then, shrugging his shoulders, he made some 
further remark upon female obstinacy, and gal- 
loped away 

“ Well, gentlemen," said ho to his companions, 


Napoleon laughed and said, “Mv good Mow 
yon are now speaking to tlio Einpcrot " _ , 
'■'The word foil upon tho soldier’s heurt likf 
magic Much confused, he liuag his ^lieat 
lowered his \ oico, and said, " Qh, eu-e ' that quite , 
alters the case Since your majesty commouos, 
r, of course, obey . 

“That is right," Napoleon replied “I £e.ii 
an escollcnt character of your wife, everybody 
speaks well oT hei , she- braved my displeasure 
rather than expose you to punishment, reward 
her hy kind treatment 1 prewote you to the 
rank of sergeant. Apply to the grand marahal, 
and he wiU gi\o you fiiolinndied francs, with 
that you can furnish your sutler's stores, which 
will enable your wife to carry on a profitable 
hnsiness. Your son-is a fine boy, and at some 
fntnre time ho shall boprovidcd for But, mind I 
ueser let rto hear of your boating your wife 
again If you do, yon shall find that I can deal 
hard blows as w-ell os y ou - 
Sc\ Cl ol years after &is, tho Emperor was with 
j tho army in another campaign Napoleon, ’who 


“ what do y on thmk of that affectionate creature 1 _ had .i wonderful po ver of rOLolleetmg tho coua 


teunnees of persons whom he had once seen, met 
the ‘‘ (laughter ot the regimcut” and her'son, 
and immediately rode np to her, saying, “Well, 
my good woman, how do yon do ? Has your " 
husband kept tho promise ho made me ?” 

Tho affcctionuto wifif bnr»t-mto tears, aud 
throwing herself at the Emperor’s feet, es- 


There are not many such women at the Tmlc- 
nes A wife like that is a treasure to her hus- 
band " Immediately he despatched an ofllccr to 
desire the commander of tho escort to como to 
him Ho inquu'cd very particnlaily respecting 
the woman, her hushand, and tho child 

“ He IS," said tlie ofiicer, “ one of the best bo- . . „ 

haved men in tho company Ho is very jealous chimed, “ Oh, siro 1 siro ! since my good star led 
of Ins wife, but without reason The women’s mo into tho presence of your miijcsty, I hare 
condnet is irreproachqblo " | boon the happiest of womcn~’ 

“ Try and ascertain,’’ said Napoleon, “if hehns ' "Then ronmd nic,’’ saijl, Napoleon “by being 
ever seen me ; if ho has not, bring him hither " tho most virtuous of wives " With those words 
It appeared tliat Napoleon had never been scon 
by the grenadier, ■who was a fine looking j oung 
man of about five and twenty, ■alio had recently 
joined tho army When he was conducted to 
Napoleon, the latter said, in a familiar tone, 

“ W hat IS tho reason, my lad, that yon beat 
your wife ? She is a young and protty iroraan, 
and n bettor wife than you are a husband Such 
conduct 18 disgraceful in a French grenadier ’’ 

“If women are to he behoved, " the man re- 
plied, “they ore never in tho wrong I have 


ho tossod a few pieces of gold Into her hands and 
rodo away, whilo tho whole battalion raised ^an 
oiithusiostic sbout of “ Yivo TEmperour 1". 

Napoleon, at St Helena, was comersing with 
Las Casas upon tho subject of the invasion ofEiig 
land, when tlio following comcrsation ensued — 
“Were the Eiighsh niiich afnud of my m- 
vasion inquired tho Emperor 
“I cannot inform you, ”-smd Las Casas, “but 
in the saloons of Pans wo laughed at the idea." 
“ Well," replied Napoleon, “you'raight here 


forbidden my wife to talk to any man''whatover, * laughed in Paris, hut jPitt (li'd liot laugh jh Lon 
and yet, in spite of my commands, I find her * don. Ho soon calculated the e''tent of his dan- 
constantly gossiping with one or another of my ' gor, and tliercforo threw a coalition upon my 
comrades " | back when 1 had raised my arm fb strike. Never 

“ Now, there is your mistake You want to ^ was the English oligarcliy exposed to grcatei 
prevent a woman from talking , yon might as danger I had token measures to preclude the 
well try to turn tho conrseof the Danube Take \ possibility of failure in my landing I had the 
'my advice do not ho jealous Let your wife best army in tho world, I need only say it was 
gossip and be merry If she were doing wrong, ' the army of Austcrhtz. In four dajs I should 
' It IS hkoly she would bo sad instead of gay I has c been in London I should have en'ered tile 
dMwe uiat y^ do not strike jour wife again English capital, not ns a conqnoror, but as p 
If my order be not obeyed, the Emperor shall 'hberator I should have been -another IVilhira 
Jiearont Supposehis majesty were to give jou III . butlwonldhave.actcdwilhgreatergiUe- 
^ ^ ^ ' Irosity and disinterestedness The ^Stiplino of 

Itie man, not a uttle irntated at this inter- my army was perfect. My troops -'would liavo 


Terence with his marital privileges, replied, “ My 
..wife is mine, general, and I may beat her if I 
choose , I sbomd say to the Emperor, • Look yon 
Ia the enemy, cad leave mo to menage my wife ’ " 


behaved in London the same as they would-Ut 
Pans No sacnhccs-^not oven contributions-" 
would have been exacted from the English ' ; 
“Wo should have presented nurselvcs toth^ob 
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not as con^uersrs, but as brothets Trbo came to 
restore to them their rights and their hberUes. 
Ivronld have assembled the cibzcns, and directed 
' them to labour themselves in the task of their 
regeneration, because the EnghsH had already 
preceded ns m, pohtieal legislation I wonld 
have declared that onr only wish was to be able 
to rejoice m the happmess and prosperity of the 
English people, and to these professions I wonld 
have stnctly, adhered. In the coarse of a few 
months, the two nations which ^had been such 
determined enemies would have henceforward 
composed only one people, identified m principles, 

' masims, and interests 1 should have departed 
from England m order to efieot^ from south to 
north, under repnbhcan colours (for I was then 
First Consul), the regeneration of Europe, which 
at a later penod 1 was on the pomt of effecting, 
from north to south, under monarchical forms 
" Both ^sterns wore equally good, smco both 
would have been attended by the same results, 
and would have been earned into execution with 
firmness, moderation, and good fiuth How 
many ills that are now endured, and how many 
that are yet to he endured, wo^d not nnhappy 
Europe have escaped! Never was a project so 
favonrahlo to the interests of civilization con- 
ceived with more dismterested mtentions, or so 
near being carried mto exccntion It is a re- 
markable fact, that the obstacles which occa- 
sioned my failure were not the work of men, hut 
proceeded from the elements la the south, the 
. sea fiustrated my plans, the burning of Moscow, 
the snow, and the winter completed my rum m 
^ the north Thus^water, air, and fire — ^nll Nature, 
and Nature alon^ was hostile to the nniversM 
regeneration which Nature herself called for. 
The problems of Providence are insoluble " 

Aiior a few moments of tbongbtfiil silence, he 
' agnm said “It was supposed that my sohemo 
was merely a vain threat, because it did not ap- 
pear fliat I possessed any reasonable means of 
attempting its exccntion But I had laid my 
plans deeply, and without being observed I 
had dispersed all our French ships, and the Eng- 
, lish were sailmg after them to different parts of 
the world Onr ships were to return suddenly, 
" and at the same time, and to assemble m a mass 
along'the French coasts I would have had 
" seventy or eighty French or Spanish vessels m 
the Channd, and I calculated that I should con- 
tinue master of it for two months Three or 
four thonsand httle boats were to he ready at a 
signal 

’ “A hundred thousand men were every day 
drilled m embarking and londmg as a part of 
their exercise. They were full of ardonr, and 
eager for the enterprise, which was very popular 
with the French, and was supported by the 
wishes of a great number of the English After 
landmg my troops, I could calcnlate npon only 
" one pitched battle, the result of whidx wonld not 
he doubtful , and jviotory would have brought ns 
to London The natnro of the country would 
not admif of a war of manmuvnng My conduct 
Tfould have done the rest. The people oL Eng- 


land groaned under the yoke of an ohgatchy. 
On feelmg that their pnde had not been humbled, 
they womd have ranged themselves on our side 
We shoifid have been considered only os ollieff 
come to effect their dehvorance. We should 
have presented ourselves with the magical words 
of hberty and equality.” , 


CHAPTER XAX. 

OAIIPAIQK OF 

Causes ‘fit liia misicpTcsentatlons of Napoleon’s cha- 
racter— Admission of Napier— Treachery of Aostrio— 
Brcaklns up from Boulogne— Address to the Senate- 
Comparison of forces — Fioclamatiott — Anecdote— 
Kcpiy to the Anatnan oScer— Madame Marhoenf— 
Intcrriew of the Emperor and the Anstrian Fnnes 
— Conference vnth General Mock— Address to the 
Anstnon offleors— Proclamation— Testimony of Bour- 
rleone— The yonng engineer— Justice of Napoleon 

Tbhotighout Europe, the reputation of Napo- 
leon has been exposed to inftuences greatly ad- 
verse to it. Upon the downfall of tho repnbhcan 
Emperor, the Bourbons reoscended the throne 
Their olaims to the sovereignty of France could 
be defended only by representing the exile of Sa 
Helena as a usurper and a tyrant Agam the 
people drove the Bourbons from the throne The 
Orleans branch of the family received the sceptre 
The motive to withhold justice from Napoleon 
continued with unabated strength Loms Phi- 
hppe, dnnng all his reign, tremled at the name 
of Bonaparte.' Thehistonnn who should have 
dared to vmdioate the character of tho great idol 
of tho populace would have been withered by 
the frowns which would have darkened npon him 
from the saloons of YersoiUes, St Cloud, and the 
Tuilcnes All the despots of Europe have been 
eqnalfy mterested to misrepresent the career of 
Napoleon Ho was the great advocate of the 
rights of the people against the arrogant assump- 
tion of haughty nobles and feudal kmgs By 
their combmed power they crushed their foe. 
Now they traduce him 

The cnmpiugns of Ulm and Austerhtz will be 
remembered while time endutes The facts are 
ample Napoleon was engaged m a war of self- 
defence with England He had implored peace. 
Earnestly he desired it. Peace alone, by pro- 
motiug commerce, agrioulture, and manufactures, 
could make France nch and powerful War was 
destniction to his mfant navy, robbed him of his 
colonies, and called the peasants from fields of 
mnd labour to the field of blood But England 
did not wish France to be rich and powerful 
With her mvinciblo ficet Biitam could sweep 
every sea, ennch herself with spoils of tho 
Ropubho, and command the commerce of all 
climes. Earnestly dcsinng war, she violated tho 
most solemn treaty, and commenced, even with- 
out warning, an attack upon the unprotected 
cities and the unguarded commerce of the French. 
Napoleon, diseppomted, yet not intimidated, rise 
snbhmdy to meet the struggle. England was 
amazed and tenified by his gigantic efforts. 
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To Avert the Impending storm she sttove to Napoleon now seemed certain How could i» 
call the despots of Europe to her aid. She sno- contend, single-handed, against snch a inynadoi ■ 
ceeded. Rnssia, Austria, Sweden, dreadmg the foes? Stealthily the armies of Austna, 80,000 
free prinoiples which had gamed utterance in strong, .under 'General Mach, commenced their 
hrance, gladly accepted the^ bribes which Eng- march towards the frentitrs of Franco The 
land offered to marshal their armies for war Emperor Alexander, with 110,000 Russians, was 
The AlHpq secretly organized a force of five hastemng^ b 3 forced marches, through tho'^ams 
hundred thous and men to fall simnltaneoiisly of Poland to.,nuita with the Austrians They , 
upon France, at various and widely distant points thought that Napslcon, all engrossed upon the 
England agreed to pay thirty ttuUions of francs ^otes of the Ghaund, a thousand miles distant, 
annually mi every cue hundred theus'ind men was Uhnd to tTieir movements 'He was watcdi 
the Alhes would furnish Ihe fleet of England, mg them with nn eagle 03 e With" the infata- 
nnmbering not less than five hundred ships oi ahon of scK-cohfidence, the Austnan hosts 
WOT, hlooKoded the harbours ot France and ol rapidly advanced _ They overran Bavaria, the 
her allies, and desolated with storms of shot and ally of Franco, and endeavoured to compel the 
shell every unprotected city ICingot Bavano'lo 30 m m the assaulfc They 

England, m India, in Egypt, along the shores took possession of Munich and Him, entered As 
oftho^Mediterranean, nndm.nfls 6 “s*rompoleto defiles of the Black Forest, and fiitlified them- 
polo, was extending her limitless empire Russia, selves strongly in all flio Outposts which opened 
the greatest despot oi our globe, was grasping with into the valley of the Rhino The Russian army, 
hernghtnim the half ot Europe, and with her with proud tread, was hastening to join 'them 
left the hdf of Asia, and was j early extending The Austrians were full of satisfaction Aat, at 
her sway over conguored piovinces Austria had last, they had stolen a march npon so vigilant 
overrun a large portion ot Italy, ana, in banditti a foe ^ 

alhance with Prussia and Russia, had disraem But Napoleon was nos the man to ho thus 
herod Poland and divided the spoil And jet these entrapped Like a whirlwind from the serene 
monarohshad the eifiontery to say, "Behold the skv he burst upon his astounded -foes Inds- 
intolerahle ambition of Napoleon He has an- scnbablc was the consternation and bewilderment 
nexed to Prance, Genoa, Piedmont, tlie Island of ol tho Austnans when infoimed that Napoleon, 
Elba, and has accepted tho crown oi Lombardy*’ as if by magic, had crossed the Bhme and As 
Napier, tho ologuont Ln^sh histonan oi tho Dannhe, t]iat,with his whole host, ho was la 
Peninsular war, candidly makes the following their rear, cutting off all thoir snppbos, all com*_ 
admission — mnnioation with Austnn,''nll hope of reihef wn ' 

“ Up to tho peace of Tdsit, tiio wow ol France tho Russians, and all possibility of escape Bod 
were essentially defensive Tho bloody stnfe an army suddenlj descended from the deeds, 
wluoh wasted tho Continent so many 3 ears was tho Austnans could hardly hove been more 
not a struggle for pre-eminence between ambi- utterlj confounded. From every direction Napo- 
ticns powerSj'rmt a dispute for some aeecssion ol kon’s triuropbawt columns wore marching upon 
territory, not for tho political ascendency of one tlioir unprotected rear In their distraction they 
or other nation, but a deadUy couilict to deter- fled this way and that But there was no osoapo 
mmo whether aristocracy or democracy should — there was no hope ^Everywhere they were 
predominate, wlie Aer cquahty or pnvilcge should entangled m tho meshoi of that net which Nnpo- 
henceforth be Ao principle of European govern- loon had so skilfiillj and so rapidly spread around 
ments '* his foes In despair they threw down Aeir arms 

And how can candour censure Napoleon Ut Baggage-waggons^ guns, musket^ horses, and 
this strife. Conld he escape the imputation of standards in vast profusion kll mto Ae hands oi 
folly, if, snrroundcd by hostile despotisms, all the victors. Resistance was m vain Napoleon 
increasing their power, and all ready to hand had so manceuvred Aat each Austnan hwd 
togeAer for his destruction, he had made no ronnditselfsurroandedbysupcrior numbers Iha^ 
attempt to strcngAcn Franco by fricndlj least resistance Insured destruction ' Themor- 

nlhances? And when thus trcncheronsly as- 'vcllons conquest which Napoleon thus aohieved 

Bailed m every quarter, without eion a declara was almost as bloodless as it was^ entire 
tion of war, was it his duty qmetly to repose m As soon as Napoleon, at Boulogiio,.heard of- 
Ao palace of Ac Tuilenes, and see the b Aows the decided hostile movement Of his foes, ho f nt 
of invasion roll over his country ? "Was ho bound the seal of silcnco upon the press, 4 ind upon Ae 

tamely to submit to be hurled from tho throne telegraph,anduponallthenveniie 8 ofmformation, 

npon which the nnanimous voice of France had Twenty thousand carnages werom roaAness to 
plac ed hi m? Was it his duty to surrender bis transport liis host, which, from its thorough dis- 
wuntrymen to the hated despotism of a detested ciplino, he called the Grand Army, to Ao banks 
dynasty? To these questions impartidl history of the Rhine Ho assembled the soldiers before 
answer him, isformed them of Ae perfidious and vnpw- 

Tho Allies hoped to take Napoleon by snr loked assault of the Allies, and of 'the necessity 
pnse No •i»elaralion of war was issued. The of an immediate march to Germany Exultant 
Austnan v^ioster remained qmetly m Pans cheers announced the alacnty with which Ao 
Tuvery premuteon was adopted to Itdl their mighty host obejed its ohieftain In an hour 
. TOtasa m\i> laist seonrrty The dcslruetion of| all « as m motion Tho gemus of Napoleon ws? 
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poTbapS' sever siore cosspicsons Rios m ibe 
uiiections now given to tbo several corps of fbe 
army The 'vast plan, extraduig over ajr%ion 
of bsn^eds- of ‘leagues, embraced the utmost 
gnsdenr'of goneml combmation At the same 
time,' his directions were' given to each of the 
generals with the most estraordinary minuteness 
and accuracy of detail ' The daily marches of! 
every regiment, the places of rest, all were 
marked out with nndcviating accuracy Almost 
with the speed of thought, nearly two hundred 
thousand men swept over France,' crossed tho 
Rhmc and tho Danube, and eScotnally blocked 
np the retreat of the foe, even before that foe 
was aware that tho French had left the heights 
ofBonlo^e As soon as Napoleon had seen 
bis whole army on tho move, ho hastened to 
Paris, and, assembhng tho Senate, he thus ad 
dressed them. — 

“ Senators ' It is neccstary, m the present state 
of Europe, that I should explam to yon my sen- 
timents. I am about to quit my capital, to placo 
myself at the head of the army, to bear prompt 
assistance to my alhes, and to defend the dearest 
interests of my people The wishes of tho 
eternal enemies of the Continent are accom- 
'phshed.- Hostilities have commenced m tho 
midst of Germany Austria and Russia have 
united with England, and our generation is m 
volvcd anew in tho calamities of war A few 
da} 8 ago I EtiQ chen^ed the hope that peace 
would not bo disturbed But tho Austnan army 
has passed the Itui Munich is invaded The 
Elector of Bavana has been dnven from his 
. capital All my hopes of peace have vanished ” 

To meet the enormous expenses of such a war 
’ required great financial skiU. But tho genius of 
' Napoleon was equal to Uie task. He was so 
strongly enthroned in tho hearts of his country- 
men that ho cotdd have borrowed millions, and 
thus havo imposed upon Franco the burden of | 
taxation which Pitt has bequeathed to England 
Bathe was exceedingly unwilling to throw any 
’ol the expenses of the war upon the future 
“ While I hvc,” ho wrote to M Marbois, “ I will 
not issne any paper ” 

Josephine accompanied Napoleon to Strasburg. 
His columns had strictly followed his orders, 
and had pursuod the routes which he hod as- 
signed to them He wrote to Talliyrand — 

“Tho Austins are m the defiles of the Black 
' Forest God CTant that they may remam there 
,'My only fear m that wo shall frighten them too 
much If they allow me to ''gam a lewmoro 
^marchc^ I shall havo completely turned thorn 
-Forbid file newspapers to make anymore men- 
bon of the army than if it did not exist " 

It was, mdecd, a proud army wlilch Napoleon 
, had mow at his command. One hundred and 
eigbty-six thousand combatants, burning with 
enthusiasm and adobng their cliio^ awaited bis 
orders Thfrty- eight toousand were ready to 
move with the colenfy of the irind wherever he 
pomteA 'Three. hundred and forty pieces of 
camon; whose.guimeis were trained to nneningi 


prcciSKm, were dragged in the train of this hr- 
roidahlo host. Stm he wascontendmg at fe&rfhl 
odds The coahtion numbered 600,000 men. 
Of these, 260,000 weio Anstnans, 200,000 Rus- 
sians,' 60,000 English, Swedes, and Neapohtans. 
It-was nlso known that 200,000 Frnssions were 
ready to join the coalition upon the first reverse 
Bttendmg fiio French arms ' 

. - As soon as Napoleon arrived at the head of 
bis columns, he was received with shonts, n 
thousand times repeated, of “ Vive I’Emperenr !” 
Ha addiessed his troops m one of those eloquent 
and heart-stimng prodamabons which ever 
ronsed them fo almost a freusyof enthusiasm. 
“Soldiers said he, “tho campaign of the third 
coalibon has commenced Austria has passed 
the Inn, violated its engagements, attacked and 
chased onr ally from his capital We will not 
agam make peace without sufficient guarantees 
Onr generosity shall not again make us forget 
what we owe to ourselves You are but the 
advance guard of the Great People You may 
havo forced marches to undergo, fatigues and 
pnvaboDs to endure But, whatmer obstacles 
wc may encounter, wo shall overcome them, and 
never taste of repose til! we have placed onr 
eagles on tho territory of our enemies " 

Matters were now rapidly approaclung a 
onsis Mack was fatally enveloped in the di- 
visions of the French Napoleon snpenntended 
everj’thing. Ho was everywhere presontr He 
slept not, ho rested not, he scarcely ate On 
horseback by night and by day, he passed like 
the wmd from post to post His mind seemed 
lucnpablo of ei^anstion, his body msensible to 
fiitigue. One cold, stormy night, when the ram 
was iallmgm floods, and a freezing October gale 
swept hmside and valley, Napoleon, spattered 
with mnd and drenched with ram, rode on 
horseback throngli tbe black hours bU the lund' 
dawn of day He then overtook a division of 
his army toihng painfrilly through the storm 
Tho soldiers were half dead with fabgno 
For many uays and nights the weather had 
been frightful Tho tributaries of tbe Danube 
were swollen mto tonunts Tho snow, melting 
as it fell, had rendered the roads almost impass- 
able Without a murmur, they had been making 
forced marches, dragging their heavy artillery 
through the miry ruts, and biddmg defiance to 
every obstacle In the gloom of the dismal 
storm, Napoleon gathered tho troops m a circle 
around him Like a fa&cr tolkmg confiden- 
tially to bis children, he explamcd to the sol- 
diers the situation of tho' cnomy, tmd the 
manccuvres by which he was surrounding them 
The soldiers, intoxicated by tbis proof of confi- 
^ence from their Emperor, burst into the most 
vehement transports of enthusiasm As Napo- 
leon again put spurs to his horse and. disappeared 
in the gloom of distance, a shont of exultatioi - 
rose from the mulbtadmons host which pierced 
the tempestnons sky, and outroared the wailings 
of the storm His words proved a tome to the 
whole exhausted host. With renovated energiee 
they pressed on theur way. „ - 
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Napoleon’s gigantio plan, 'wns complotdy suc- 
cessM The Anstnans vrere Earroanded beyond 
all hope of escape In twenty days^ without a 
single pitched battle, by a senes of marches and 
a »w slarmishes, the Austrian army of 80,000 
men was utterly destroyed A few thousand 
only, in fagitive bands, eluded the grasp of the 
victor, and fled tlircugn the defiles of the monn- 
tains The masterly manoeuvres of the French 
columns had already secured 30,000 pnsonors 
almost without bloodshed Thirty-sis. tliousnhd 
were shut up m Ulm Their doom was sealed 
The well authenticated fact seems almost in- 
credible, that the Austnans, by this tndden 
apparition of Napoleon and his whole ormy in 
their rear, by the blow after blow which fell 
upon them with hghtning rapidity, and with tlio 
scathing seventy of the lightning's bolt, were in 
such a panic and so utterly bewildered, that one 
night one hundred Austrians surrendered at dis- 
cretion to a French ofiicer and two dragoons 
As the Emperor was one day passing through 
a crowd of prisoners, on Austrian officer ex- 
pressed his astomshment on seeing the Emperor 
of the French, with his clothes saturated with 
rain and spattered mth mud, presentmg a more 
comfortless aspect than the meanest drummer in 
his army For eight days and nights, during 
which the nun had been falling almost inces- 
santly m torrents, the Emperor had not taken 
off his clothes, or oven his boots, or thrown him- 
self upon a coucli for rest Ono of tbo aides de- 
camp explaiued to Napoleon the remark of the 
Austnan oflicer- 

“ Your master,” replied Napoleon, “ has com- 
elled me to resume the character of a soldier' 
hope he will allow that the throne and the im- 
pend purple have not mode me forget my hrst 
profession ” 

The fatigue of the soldiers during the forced 
matches of these dreary da>a of mud, and rnui, 
and freezmg cold, was dreadful Ale; a sleep- 
less night upon the storm-drenened ground, they 
often toiled all da^ almost without food, and up 
to their knees m mire Yet, whcncier the Em- 
peror appeared, new vigour was mfused into their 
exhausted frames, and they greeted him with 
the most enthusiastic acclamations. The Austrian 
officers expressed their suipriseat this extiaordi- 
nary attachment, and wondered that the soldiers, 
in the midst of such distress, could forgot their 
sufferings the moment they saw the Emperor 

“They are right," Napoleon rephed, “it is 
to spare their blood that I moke them undergo 
such dreadful fitigue ” 

In the midst of these stormy scenes, Napoleon 
was one day tiding on horseback, when he saw 
a carriage adi nnomg A lady was in it, bathed 
m tears Napoleon inquired the cause of her 
distress 

“ Sur," she rephed, “ I have been robbed by a 
party of soldiers, who have lulled my gardener 
I am gomg to request that your Emperor wfll 
grwt me a guard. Ho once knew my family, 
and was under ohhgations to them," * 

" Yont name?*' mqnired Napoleon. 
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"I am the daughter of M Marboeuf " she n. 
phed, “ formerly governor of Corsica.” 

“Madame," Napoleon rejoined, “I .-am .a- 
lightcd to have the opportunity of serving j on. 

I am myself the Emperor. Every member of 
M Marbccuf’s family has a claim upon inj 
gratitude " - 

Ho treated her with the greatest possible at- 
tention, gave her a picket of chasseurs from his 
own gmira to escort her, liberally reworded hei 
for tho losses she had snstamcd,4md conveyed 
her to her home gratcfnl and happy 

Napoleon sent General Segur to summon the 
garrison at Ulm to snrrciidoi tTlie mght was 
chill and black A tornfic hurricane wrecked 
earth and sky Tho ram fell in floods- To’pass 
tho city from the Fiench camp, the utmost cau 
tion was meccssarj to avoid giflfs m which both 
man and horse might have foundered The 
French advanced posts, main guards, videttcs, 
and eentinels, had all sought shelter from the 
drenching, freezing stoim Not a watch-fire 
blazed upon the deluged, ground Even the 
parks of artillery were deserted With difficulty 
a trumpeter was found, uuder a waggon, stiff 
with cold, and half drowned with mnd and , 
water He was taken to accompany the mes-, 
senger, and with tho blast of his bugle to^cck 
entrance at 'the city gates Tbo impethoiiB 
spintof Napoleon was unmmdful of tho dark- 
ness, the cold, and the tempest Ho was ready 
for tho assault, and tokparo the cffasion of blood 
summoned a sJnrendor - . " 

Thirty-six thousand Austrians, in the extreme 
of dejection, were now trombhng behmd ^e 
ramparts of Ulm Napoleon, m person superin- 
tending tbo approach, was hourly contraotmg 
the cirdo wliu^ confined the ImpenaUsts Hs 
guns were placed upon the heights wMch com- 
manded tho mty, and now and then n ehell feU 
into the streets, a dreadful portent to the terrihed , 
inhabitants of the approaohmg storm Notliing 
remained for Mack but capitulation 'Priacs 
Mnurico was sent, caily the next morning, to 
tho hcad-qnarters of Napoleon. As is enstomaxy 
on such occasions, ho was conducted to head- 
quarters blindfolded. When the bandage was 
removed from his eyes, he found himself m the 
presence of the Emperor ’ ^ j 

The weather was dreadful. CShilling winds 
swept tho bleak plains The sleet, which filled 
the air, molted as it reached the ground, and the 
miry roads, trampled by horse, and furrowc^y 
artillery wheels, were almost impassable -The 
Empeiur was ever ready to share those hardships 
which ho laid upon his soldiers. Tho convoy 
found him in a wretched tent, through whom 
tho storm swept drearily .. A few loose boara* 
open the ground kept his feet from the water 
which deluged tho plam The Prmco proposed 
to surrender upon condition that tho garrison 
should be permitted to retire to Austria. - Napo- 
leon smiled, and rephed — 

“ What reason can I navo to comply with sudi 
a request? In a week you will be m my powei^ 
without couditione I am pcHeotly atquaintM 
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mthyowsitOftSon. Tfou expect the advance of 
Ihe Rnssnnns They have soircdyyet amved 
b Bohemwi 'And then, if I allow yon to depart, 
tvhat gnoraiitee have I that your troops will not 
ae muted with those of Russia, and be mode to 
'6ght against me again f Your generals have 
oltcn deceived tuo thus I will not again be 
thdr dupe At Marengo I sufiercd Meins to 
march with his forces from Alessandria. Two 
months afterwards Moreau had to fight the same 
-men, notwithstanding the most solemn promises 
' on -the part of your government to conclude 
peace. After such conduct os I have experienced 
from' the Austrian cabinet, I can trust to no 
engagement The war is not of my seeking 
It has been a violation of faith throughout 
Return to your general, and inform him that I 
cannot grant what he requires Your officers 
alone can be allowed to return to Austnn The 
soldiers must remain pnsoners He must be 
brief Li Ins decision I have no time to lose 
The longer he delays, the worse he mil render 
his own situation and that of his army ” 

The next day General Mach himself visited 
Napoleon He was treated with that courtesy 
and generoslfy with uliich Napoleon ever ad- 
dressed a fallen foe The conqueror demon- 
strated to General hlack the utter hopelessness of 
his condition He convinced him that all further 
resistancB must he unavailing ' In glowing 
colours he~ depicted the carnage which. must 
ensue from taking the place by assault He 
implored the general, as a humane man, to spare 
him' tho'emd necesMty of throwing his shells 
..mto the thronged dwellings of the city, and of 
surrendering its heautifnl sticetS to the horrors 
of fire and the sword. It was clearly m voin to 
protract the struggle Mack, with anguish, 
consented to riie surrender Napoleon svas 
ovcijoyed^ that he had thus been enabled to 
, mitigate the misenes of war by disarming his 
enemies almost without bloodshed 

The next day was cold, dear, and bnlhant 
It witnessed a scene unparalleled in modern war- 
fare Europe was astonished and appalled by its 
narration. Thirty-six thousand troops marched 
out of the gates of Ulm, and laid down then: 

- arms''heforc the conqueror Napoleon, with his 
magnifacent staff, stood upon an eminence before 
the hre of a bivouac, as the mdancholy array, 
for five hours, defiled before him It roust have 
been a proud hour to the victor. Yet no gesture 

- and po expression of his serene countenance 
revealed the slightest emotion of exultation In 
tonching terms, magnanimous and sjmpathetio, 
he thus addressed the vanquished officers • — 

" Gentlemen , — War has jts chances Often 
viutonoiis, yon must expect sometimes to ho 
vanquished. Your master wages against me an 
nujustvras I say it eawdidly, I know not for 
what -I am fighting I know not what ho 
requires of me He has wished to remind me 
that 1 was once a soldier I trust he wilPfind 
that I have net forgotten my original avocation. 
1 want' nothing on riie Gontment. I desire 


slilps, colonies, and commerce. Their acquisition 
would he as advantageous to yon os to mo ' 

Again he remarked to a group of Austnna 
officers, ns the procession of captives contmned 
to defile before him, " It is truly deplorable thi t 
such honourable men as yourselves, whose names 
are spoken of with honour wherever you have 
combated, should bo made the victims of an 
insane cabinet intent on most chimerical pro- 
jects. It was already a sufficient crime to have 
attacked mo in the midst of peace without any 
declaration of war Bnt this offence is trivial 
compared with that of bnnging into the heart of 
Enropo a horde of barbarians, and aUowmg an 
Asiatic power to mix itsdf up with our disputes 
Instead of attacking me without a cause, the 
Anho Council should rather have united their 
forces to mine, in order to repel the Russian 
force Such an alliance is monstrous It is the 
alliance of the dogs and the wolves against ths 
sheep Had France fallen in the stnfe, jon 
would not have been long in perceiving the 
error you had committed ” 

At this moment a French officer repeated an 
insulting expiession whicli he bad heard from 
the common soldiers m regard to the Austrian 
captives Napoleon severely rebuked the officer, 
and ordered him to retire “You must have 
little respect for yourself,” said ho, “to insult 
men bowed down by snch a misfortune." 

The joy and exultation in the French army 
passed all bounds. Such viotones, with so little 
bloodshed, were never known before. The ca- 
tliusiasm of the troops and their devotion to the 
Emperor became boundless “ The Little Cor- 
por^,” exclaimed the veterans to each other, 
“has discovered a new method of carrying on 
war He makes more use of onr legs than of 
our bayonets " The following proclamation eleo- 
tnfied Europe by the stupondous successes it 
commemorated, and by tlie nervous eloquence 
with which its sentences glowed — 

“ Soldiers of the grand army ! In fifteen days 
we have conclnded a campaign We hare kept 
our promise We have chased tho troops of 
Austria from the Bavanan temtones, and have 
re-estabbshed onr ally in the possession of fais 
states That army winch, with so much osten- 
tation and presumption, had advanced to onr 
frontiers, is annihilated But what signifies that 
to England? We are no longer nt Boulogne 

“ Of 100,000 men who composed that army, 
60,000 are pnsoners They will replace onr 
conscripts in the labntir of the fields Two 
hundred pieces of cannon, their whole pork of 
ammunition, and ninety standards, are in our 
possession Of that whole army, not fifteen 
thousand have escaped 

“Soldiers’ I announced to yon a great battle, 
but, thatiks to the favvlty combmatwms ot \hi 
enemy, I Lave obtained these immense advan 
toges withont meurring any nsk. And, what » 
unexampled in the history of nations, tbit great 
result has not weakened ns by the loss of Meen 
hundred men. Soldiers < this astonishmg succoes 
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blowing to jonr boimdless confidence in jonr 
Emperor, to yonr patience in nndergoing fatigue, 
to your rare intrepidity But we will riot rest 
herel Already I see j on are burning to com- 
mence a second campaign- Tbc gold of England 
bas brought against us a Russian army from the 
extremities of the umvorse We wiU mate it 
undergo the same fate Tliero ore no generals 
there whom it wovdd add to my glory to van- 
quish All my care shall bo to. obtain the wc- 
tory with ns httle effusion of blood ns possible 
My soldiers are my children ” 

“Napoleon,” says Bourrienno, “ was completely 
Eubdned m spirit when he was the conqueror 
He received the vanquished with kindness Nor 
was this the result of a feehng of pride concealed 
under the mask of hypocrisy I am sure ho 
pitied thorn sincerely. I have often heard him 
remark, ‘ How' much to bo pitied is a general on 
the day after a lost battle ' ” Wlien the Austrian 
court, in its exasperation, was about to wreak 
nqjust vengeance upon General Mack, Napoleon 
humanely interfered to save lum from condem- 
nation by a court-martial .. 

He sent to the Senate the dags taken from the 
enemy In his letter to this body, he says, 
“ The primary object of the war is already ful- 
filled The Elector of Baiaria is re-established 
upon his throne The aggressors havo been 
struck as by a thunderbolt Assisted by Divine 
ProMdonce, I hope, in a short time, to triumph 
over all my enemies ” 

Ho wrote, at the same time, a circular to 'all 
the bishops in the empire, requesting them, in 
gratitude to God, to sing a Te Dewn in all the 
churches “The dazzling victones,” said he, 
“which our armies have just obtained against 
the unjust leagno formed by the hatred and the 
gold of England, render it necessary that my 
people should address their thanks to the God of 
armies for Gie past, and implore his blessing for 
the future " 

Just before the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon 
sent Caption Bernard, a young officer of the en- 
gineers, on an important reconnoitrmg expedi- 
tion With great skill and mtrepidity he prose- 
cuted his mission, advancing almost to Yicnna. 
Upon his return Napoleon personally exammed 
him, and was much pleased with his answers 
Among other tilings, the engineer remarked that 
it would oe of great advantage to direct the army 
upon Vienna, passing by the fortified places, and 
that, once master of the capital, the Emperor 
might dictate laws to the whole Austrian monar- 
ch j This was taking too great a liberty Na- 
poleon severely rephed — 

“You ere very presumptnons I A young 
officer to pretend to trace out a campaign for 
mo I Go and await my orders ” 

' As soon as the young man had retired, Napo- 
leon turned to General Rapp and said, “There 
h a mm of ment He has observed correctly 
I siinll not e^ose him to the risk of being shot. 
I Bhall have occasion for him by-and-bj e TeH 
f®,^®spatcli an order for his departure 


_ This young man finally became an aid d» ' 
oamp of Napoleon, and one of the most ^bn 
gnished engineers in the world '' Upon tht, 
overthrow of his illnstnons master, dcchnuigtiie 
most bnlliant offers from the different sovereign! 
of Enrqpe, he retired to the United States Hen 
be took tho command of the corps of ciigmeers, 
and executed works in civil and mihtarj' cngi- 
neenrig which will for ever remam iricinonsls of 
his genius j - , ' _ 

^0 following anecdote ifiustrates tho implicit 
and exact obedience which Napoleon demanded 
and enforced ' Ho nmied at Strasburg the 25ch 
of September Ho had ordered all the divisions 
of the grand armyrconvergmg by vnnons rentes, 
to dclile across the Rhine, by the bridge of Kehl, 
tho next day Tho general officers were directed 
to meet him at the head of the bridge at 'six 
o’clock in the mormng ^n hour before the ap- 
pointed time, m spite of the rain which 'was 
pouring from tho skies In floods, Napoleon, in 
the gloom of tho yet undawnod morning, was'af 
thorendezvons The colnmns were already cross- 
mg tho bridge, and ranging themselves upon the 
other side of fho nvor As Napoleon "sat npon 
hiB horse, exposed to tho Jiiiy..of the storm, the 
water, dnppmg from Ins clothes, ma'dc qmto a 
pool beneath lum His hnt was so soaked by 
tho rain that tbo hm flapped down npon liii 
shoulders Calmly, silently, and apparently un 
annoyed by any sense of .discomfort, he contem- 
plated the passage of tho troops' Soon the 
officers gathered around Napoleon intemipicd 
tho silence by sajing^ " , 

“ Gentlemen, wo have gained n CTand marwi 
upon onr enemies" Then, ' glancing hiS eys 
around tho group, ho cxclainicd, with' rapid 
utterance, “But where isVandammo? Yfhyis 
he not here? Is bo dead?” . ‘ 

For a moment 11 were, silent -Then General 
Chardon ventured M reply, “Sue, it is possible 
that General Vandamme is not yet awake Last 
evening wc drank several glosses of wine toge- 
ther to the health of jour Majesty, and per- 
haps ^ ' 

“ General, "interruptodNapolcon with seventy, 
“you did well to dnnk to my health yesterday, 
but to-day Vandamme does .wrong to sleep when 
he knows tliat I await him ” ' ^ ' 

General Chardon ofiered to despatch one of hi* 
aides-de-camp to call his companion in arms 
“ Let Vandamme sleep,” said Napoleon “Ho 
will perhaps awake himself, then 1 will spbak to 
him” ; - , - 

At that moment Vandamme 'appeared- Ho 
was pale with agitation, and exceedingly em 
barrassed “ General," said 'Napoleon, ghmciiig 
at him a severe look, “ it appears that ’'yon havt 
forgotten the order which I have issued " / 

“ Sire," said General Vandamme, “ this is the 
first 'time that I have tlins offended And 1 
assure jou that I was^fhis morning extremely 
nnwoU, because——” 

‘tBecanse,” interrupted Napoleon, “last night 
you were os tipsy os a German. But, lest that 
I calamity should happen tb yon a second tiiuiir 
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jon.wSi go to combat under tbe flag of tbe King 
of Vtirteinbnrg, tbnt, if possible, yon may give 
Ibo Germans aicsson upon temperance." 

Vpndammc- retired m disgrace Tlio same 
day be joined the army of Wnrtomburg Dunng 
tbc brief campaign fio performed prodigies w 
valour. After the capitulation of Ulm, Nnpo 
Icon again taw him, commended bim for liU 
services, and again received -him into favour, 
sajing, “General, never forget that I bonoiir 
brave men Bnt I do'hot love those who sleep 
when I am waiting Lot us saj no more about it " 

In crossing a swollen stream the captain of a 
company nas swept away by the torrent A 
soldier, whom that captain bad degraded in con- 
f cqiipnco of *omc fault of discipline, plimgcd into 
tbc stream, and saved the life of the <trovvning 
officer Napoleon heard of it Immcdialclj ho 
sent for the soldier 

“Yon are a bravo man," said ho. “Your 
captain had degraded jon, and ho had reason to 
do so In sav mg his life, v on have prov ed that 
there IS no rancour in j oiir breast Tins is noble 
Yon aro now at quits’ But ns for me, I am not 
at quits towards you. I appoint you qiiarter- 
moElcr, and make yon chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. To your captain you owe this promo- 
tion Go and thank him.” 

This even-handed justice— puiiislimg his 
proudest generals when they deerved it, and 
appreciating and rewarding m tho humblest 
soldier any trial of conrago or magnanimity — 
neconnts, in part, for Uiat almost siiperbuinan 
lov'o with which Napoleon bound nil hearts to 
bimscir 

On tlio 17tb of October, Napoleon rodo forty 
two miles on liorscbacl' without one moment of 
rest ilo then, booted and spurred, and wrapped 
in bis muddy cloak, throw biinscir upon some 
straw in a cow-ebed for an hour of sleep Not a 
mile from wbero Napoleon was reposing, in tho 
7nid«t of the lowing licrds, the Bishop of AngS‘ 
burg bad splondtdiy illuminated hts anstocratic 
palace, and a bed of doi n, curtained with silken 
drapery, was proparwl to rcceivo the Emperor. 
Bnt N.apoteoa v otiM not olecp m ceiled chambers 
when his soldiers were suftenng, through tho 
dreary night, hi pools of water on tho edd un- 
sheltered ground. 


< CHAPTER XXXr. 

XCSTlintiTTZ. 

pLill of ftio Cmpcror— Oath of Alexander and FrodcrteU 
Vriltiam— OartnR cnerB? of Napoieoii— AnnWeraary 
of the coTonafinn— Untiring nctWtly or Kapolcon— 
Proclamation— IIiS vlKilance— BatUo of AnatcrlUz— 
Interview between tho French and Austrian 1 m 
perors— loiichiDji; anccdDle— Shicnanlmlty of Napo- 
leon— Proclamation— ’nisappolntinent of the AUllio- 
rilles at IVis— William Pitt— Generosity of tho 
Kmperor— Iicttcra to dosephtnc 

Thp capitulation at Ulm took place on tho 20th 
ot October, 1805 Astounding ns was the victory 
which Napoleon had jnst ndiicvod, still his peril 
was immment. One Imndtod and siatocn thon- 


snnit Russians, headed hy tho Emperor Ales- 
under, wero hurrying tiirongh tho plains of 
Poland to moot Napoleon From ovCiy quarter 
of Austria columns of troops wero in rapid 
march to nmto with the Russians In n com- 
bined hand of overwhelming numbois they de- 
termined to crush their audacious foe Alex- 
ander repaired in person to Berlin, and employed 
nil tho weight of bis authority, and all tho 
fascinations of ins captivating manners, to unite 
tho army of Prussia, 200,000 strong, with tho 
AlUcs Tho Queen of Prussia, a beautiful' 
woman, proud, ambitions, and animated by tho 
inspiration of genius, coD''aivcd tbo idea o( 
uniting the two sovoreignr by an oath which 
should never be forgotten At midnight, Alex- 
ander and Frederick William descended into the 
dark and dismal tomb of Frcdcnck the Great 

A single torcli revealed tho gloom of the 
regal mansolcum Thus standing, in tbo dead 
of night, by tbo coffin of tho renowned wamoi 
they bound tlicmsclvcs by a solemn oath to sus- 
tain tho canso of tho allied kings against tboso 
pnnuplos of popular liberty wliicb threatened 
the subversion of every European throne 

England disembarked a forco of thirty thou- 
sand troops in Hanover to hasten to tlia scene of 
(Kinffict. It was apparently itmo for Napoleon 
to retreat, or nt losst strongly to fortify himself, 
and await tlio assault of ms combined foes. 
But, to tbo nmarement of all Enropo, bo anda 
cionsly pressed on into tbo very midst of im- 
pcmbtig destruction. Liko on umndation, bis 
victorious army rolled down tho valley of tbo 
Danube, sweeping every thing before them Nei- 
ther rivers, nor batteries, nor hostilo legions, 
could for an hour retard his marcli Every 
soldier scorned to Imvo imbibed tbo spirit of bis 
commander .-It was a band of iron men insen- 
sible to fatigno or to fear 

In three days Natmlcon entered Munich, tbo 
capital of Bavaria Tho wbolo city blazed with 
illnmination, cntbusiastio shouts welcomed tbo 
deliverer. But Napoleon rested not for an hour. 
Ho allowed his discomfited foes not one moment 
to recover from tlioir panic “ Porirnrd, fern ard 
to Yicniia,'’ w as tlio command. Tbo impetuous 
toircut, horsemen, infantry, artillery, rolled 
resistlcssly on. Terror and destruction had 
fallen upon the empire so suddenly that it ovor- 
nvred like n supernatural infliction All Anstna 
was in consternation Francis fled from his 
capital Tho panic in Vienna was dreadful, 
and still each day tbo mighty host drew nearer. 
Resistance was in vain The Austrians and 
Russians, retreating from tbo blows which fell so 
thick and heavily upon them, fled to join the 
proud army wbicu Aloxandor was leadmg to tho 
rescue 

On tbo morning of tbo I3tb of November tbo 
bugles of tbo French wero board upou tlio - 
heights which surround Vienna, and the polished 
stem of their armour gbtlorcd m the rays of the 
morning sun It was a clear, cold, wmter day. 

A deputation of tbo citizens waited upon Napo- 
leon, implormg bis clemency. He assured them 
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of his 'protection The Scssinns, in their eotni 
barbenan Inst and cmelty, had left desolation 
wherever they had appeared The French, pre- 
servuig perfect militaiy discipline, and treating 
all the peaceful inhabitants with justice and 
with courtesy, were hailed by the people almost 
as dehverers No private property was allowed 
to be touched, and no person to ho 'injured 
But tile government chests and the arsenals fell 
into the hands of the victor They were 
abundantly tilled with the munitions of war 
One hundred thousand muskets, two thousand 
cannon, and mihtary supplies of every kind, 
replenmed the stores of the conquerors Such 
aoliievements were unparalleled In twenty 
days Napoleon had marched from the ocean to 
the Rhme, in forty days from the Ehine to 
Vienna. His foes had been dispersed before him 
hke autumnal leaves by the whirlwind 
But Napoleon, though thus MCtonous, was in 
a situation critical in the extreme Europe 
deemed him irretrievably ruined. He was hun- 
dreds of leagues ftom his own capitaL It wa^ 
cold and icy winter With comparatively a 
small army, he was far away in the heart of one 
of the most proud and powerful monarchies 
upon the globe The Archduke Charles, with 
70,000 Anstnans, was rapidly approachmg from 
the south Active agents of Frwcis were rally., 
mg 80,000 Hungarians to rush to the conflict 
The tramp of 100,000 Bussinns was but a few 
days’ march before him His rear was exposed 
to assault from 200,000 Fnissions Surely Na- 
poleon will stop and fortify himself behind the 
ramparts of Vienna But no I The command 
IS still “ Onward, onward ” Not a moment was 
allowed for repose Yet, while thus, with appa- 
rent recklessness, pressing forward into the midst 
of bis multitndmous foes, the utmost caution 
and vigilance were exercised to guard against 
any possible disaster While Napoleon was one 
of the most adventurous of men, he was also one 
of the most wary and prudent. 

“ If Napoleon,” says his brother Louis, “ m 
lus bold and often hazardous actions, seemed to 
calculate wholly on his good fortune, no person 
appeared to leave less to accident in the con- 
ception of his plans. No human caution which 
It was possible to adopt was ever, I behave, 
neglected or forgotten by Napoleon previous to 
his disastrous campaign at Moscow He always 
considered things under every imagmable aspect, 
and though he never, or scarcely ever, experi- 
enced reverses, he was, m every enterprise, pre- 
pared beforehand for whatever misfortune might 
happen He had always made up his mind as 
to the part which it might be necessary for him ^ 
to adopt, let the result be what it would This 
was what ho colled conceivmg a plan ” 

The cold wnds of winter now swept the 
plains, the drivmg snow whitened the hills. 
Still the indomitable hoit pressed on, till, amid 
the dnilt storms of the north, it had disappeared 
from the observation of Franco. Upon the field 
®f Attstcrhtz, fifteen hundred miles from the 
espital of France, Napoleon met his foes An 


army of nearly 100 000 men, headed by the two 
emperors, Alexander jmd Fi^cis, fluslied with 
anticipated victory, arrested Ae steps of the 
conqueror Not an 1 tor was to be lost Napd* 
leon had but 70,000 men From all directions 
tile clangour of arms was heard, ns horsemen < 
and footmen, m uncounted thousands, were 
hnrrying on to add still greater strength to the 
allied host _ 

It was the morning ofiho 1st ofjlzceinher 
when Napoleon came in sight of lus foes . With 
“inexpressible dchght,”'lie says, he heield tlnr . 
solid columns, dark and mas^, movi .g before 
him at so short a distance ns to render t evident 
that a decisive action ivas athand 'With intense 
interest lie watohed their movements, and immo-' 
diatcly dcctcoted tlieir plan of attack. Pene 
tratmg tlicir designs, ho was nt once confident ot 
victory “ To-morrow,” said Napoleon, “heforo 
nightfall, that army shdl be my own V 

He spent the whole day on horseback, tiding 
along the ranks, speaking words of encourage- 
ment to the soldiers, and studying the capabilities 
of the ground, and making the most careful 
arrangements for the wounded It was his m 
variable custom not only to givo his directions 
most minutely, hut nlso to inform’ himself if his 
directions had been obeyed. Wherever ho ap- 
peared among the troops, be was greeted with 
shouts of "Vivc I’Empercurl” The shades of 
night had settled over the camp, and Napoleon, 
was still continuing his preparations for uiede 
cisive hattlo which the morning was to usher in ^ 
As he rode along the lines m the gloom of mid 
night, a soldier attached to Ins hay onct a bundle 
of straw, and, setting it on fire, raised the bnl-' 
hant torch m the air It w as tlio anmi ersaiy of 
the coronation of the Emperor Instantly the _ 
whole camp, extending for miles, blazed with 
fllnminations, as the soldiers olovated, flaming 
mto the mr, the straw provided for their bivouacs. 
The ruddy glow gleamed over the hills, and sent 
wonder and a strange apprehension to tho heart 
of tho hostile legions Transported, with the 
entlinsiasm of the moment, the army-raised n 
Biranltancous shout, which, like the roar of many 
waters, piorccd tho night air, and vibrateu in ^ 
ominous thunders through tho tents of tho Allies. 
Napoleon remed in his horse It was mianight. 
For a moment, silent, pale, pensive, ho gazed 
upon the sublime spectacle, and hstened, with 
emotions nndivnlged, to the acclamations of 
seventy thonsaud voices Then, retinng to his, 
tent, ho dictated, wath the utmost rapidity of - 
utterance, tho foUowmg proclamation — 

“Soldiers! The Russian army has presented 

itself before you to revenge the disns*ers of tlie 
Austrians at Ulm They are the samo men 
whom yon have conquered nt Hollabrnnn, and 
on whose flying traces yon have followed The 
positions which we ocenpy ore fbimidable While 
they are marohms to turn my right, they must 
present their flaim to your blows Soldiers I I 
will myself direct all your battalions I will keep 
myself at a distance from the i^, if^ with ypur 
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accuBtomed valour, yon cany disorder and con- 
fiision into'the enemy's ranlu But, should vio- 
toiy appear for a moment uncertain, you shell 
see your Emperor expose himself to tho first 
strokes. Victory must not be doubtful on this 
occasion ’’ _ , ' 

Never before did a general venture to announce 
to hiB soldiers the manoeuvre by which he ex- 
pected to gam a victory A single deserter might 
have exposed it to tho foe, but Napoleon Icnewm 
whom ho confided Ne\cr before did a general 
endeavour to rouse his soldiers to desperation of 
courage hy the assut ance that he icould leej> himself 
out of the reach of all danger ! Never will mortal 
.man again acquire ,such an ascendency as to un- 
dertake to repent that experiment Say not that 
Nnpojeon was but a merciless, ambitious, blood- 
thirsty conqueror. Human hearts are not won 
by cruelty and selfishness Napoleon was the 
kind friend of every man of tho seventy thousand 
who ralhed beneath ins eagles. And thus, and 
thus only, ho secured tho deathless homage of all 
these hearts - ' 

' The night was cold and dear A dense fog, 
however, settled upon the lower grounds, en- 
veloping friend and foe in on Impenetrable sea of 
obscurity The horizon was illumined for leagues 
around with tho bivouac fires of tho antagonistic 
hosts Gradually tho unreplemshed piles burned 
ont,-nnd silefico and darkness brooded over the 
sleeping armies At four o'clock Napoleon was ' 
on horseback A confused murmur, piercing the I 
' dense fog, revealed to his exponenced ear that I 
the Russinn columns were in full march to sur- 
prise him, by tho attack ho had anticipated upon ! 
hisfiank.. Bythismovementthe Allieswcakoned 
their centre, and exposed it to the concentrated 
‘ attack which Napoleon was prepared to make ! 
The bugles sounded * The French soldiers sprang 
from tho frozen ground, and, as by magic, formed 
themselves m battlo array Every officer knew 
file part he was to perform Every soldier was 
impatient for tho confiict. The stars still shone 
brightly in the wintry sky, and not 'a ray of light i 
dawned in the east j 

Gradually the stars disappeared A ruddy | 
vglow illumined the horizon, and the sun rose un- 
clouded and bnlhant, gilding the bill tops and 
penetrating the ocean of vapour which rolled in 
the volleys It was the “ Sun of Austerhtz ’ Its 
gorgeous rising produced a deepjmpression upon 
jthe imagination of Napoleon. Often m after 
years he apostrophized the sun ns his guiding 
star. The marshals surrounding the Emperor 
were burning with impatience as they awaited 
tho signal of attack 

“How long," said Napoleon to Mardinl Soult, 
“would it take you, from hence, to reach the 
heighlsofPrutzen?’' This wasone oftheheights 
m tho centre of the allied army which the enemy 
. were desertmg m tlieir flank inarcCi 

“ Less than twenty minutes,” rephed tho mar- 
shal “My troops arc in the bottom of the 
Valley, covered with mist and with tiio smoke of 
their bivouacs The enemy cannot see them ’’ 
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“In that case,” said Napoleon, ne wait 
twenty mmutes When the enemy it making a 
false movement, we mvst take care not to inter 
rapt him." ' 

Soon the heavy booUiiUg of artiUery announced 
that the Bussions had commenced a fnriou* 
attack upon the right “Now, then," said Na- 
poleon, “is tho moment’’ The marshtds in- 
stantly galloped m all directions to head their 
respective corps Napoleon, plunging his spurs 
mto his steed, galloped to the front ranks of tho 
foremost columns As he rode along the line, he 
exclaimed, “Soldiers! the enemy has impru- 
dently exposed himself to your blows We shall 
finish this war with a clap of thunder." 

' AVith resistless impetuosity, the solid columns 
of the French pierced the weakened centre of the 
Allies The conflict was desperate and most 
1 sanguinary. But nothing could resist tho head- 
long valour of the assailants Tho allied army 
was pierced and cut entirely in twain Horse 
men and footmen were trampled beneath the 
tread of the proud victors The field was filled 
with a rabble of fugitives flying in wild dismay, 
ns the cavalry of the Impenal Guard rode over 
them and sabred them mercilessly. Napoleon, 
leaving n few battalions to prevent the nght 
wing from coming to the rescue of the left, 
turned with neary his whole force upon the 
left, and- destroyed it. Ho then directed the 
terrible onset npon the right wing of the Allies, 
and It was no more 

A division of the rained army, consisting of 
many thousand men and horse, sought to escape 
by crossing, with artillery and cavalry, a frozen 
lake which adjoined their hne of march The 
surface began to yield beneath tho enormous 
load, when a few balls and shells from the 
French batteries broke tho ice, and the whole 
mass was plunged into the freezing waves A 
fearful cry, resounding above the roar of battle, 
ascended from tlie lalce, as the frantic host 
struggled for a few moments in the agonies of 
death But soon the icy waves closed silently 
over them all, and tliose unhappy victims were 
sepulchred for ever From a neighbouring emi- 
nence the Emperors of Russia and Austria wit- 
nessed the entire discoTUuture of their armies. 
Accompanied by a few followers, in the deepest 
dejection they joined the fiimtives and the 
stragglers, and fled from the fleld of disaster In 
the profound darkness of the ensumg night they 
retreated precipitately, and almost alone, over 
the plams of Moravia 

Thus termmated tho battle of Austerhtz It 
was the most bnlhant of the victones of Napo- 
leon The whole campaign added new lustre to 
the genius of the conqueror The loss of the 
Allies was immense Fifteen thousand were 
killed or wounded Twenty thouiond were 
taken prisoners One hundred and eighty pieces 
of cannon, forty -five standards, and an immense 
quantity of baggage-waggons remained the 
trophies of the victoris tnnmph The reseive 
of Napoleon had hardly been called mto action 
during tho day Bnt forty-five thonsond of the 
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FrenoE troops had boon engaged,, and they 
bad beaten ninety thousand itosians and 
Austrians ■■ - * . 

No language can describe the frightful confii- 
Bion and disorder 'which pervaded the mnlcs of 
. the retreating foe The genius of Napoleon 
never shone more tembly than in the blows 
wluoh Ins dealt upon an enemy flyinghefore him 
The barbarian Russians, wild with dismay, filled 
the heavens with their frenzied shouts, and 
wrealvcd a bhnd and merciless vengeance upon 
the villages scattered along their route The 
squadrons of Napoleon pursued them m all 
directions, and trampled their gory bodies into 
the earth The Emperor Francis, seeing that 
, all was irretrievably lost, sent Pnneo^ John to 
Napoleon to implore an armistice The hours 
of the bloody dayliad passed, dud midnight had 
again settled over the gory plain 
The Prince found Napoleon upon the field of 
battle, carrying succour with Ins own hand to 
tho wounded, and spending to then grateful 
hearts words of s} mpathy and encmiragement. 
He would allow himself no rest till with his own 
eyes he hid seen that all his wounded men were 
sheltered blany a dying soldier, with tearful 
gaze, in his lost agonies loohcd up and blessed 
his Emperor Napoleon administered cordials 
to tlicir parched lips, and 'with Ins own hands 
stripped the oloalcs from tho dead to cover their 
shivering frames 

Napoleon reooived^tho Prince courteously Ho 
assured him that most earnestly he desired peace, 
and that it would afford him satisfaction to have 
'an interview with the Emperor of Austria on tho 
following day In the meantime he issued orders 
to pursue the retiring foe 'with tho utmost vigour 
His position was still perilous in the extreme 
Despotic Europe was banded against him 
Another powerful Russian army was marching 
down from the nortli Hungary was nsing 
ea vlnsse Prmce Ferdinand was approaching 
Vienna at the head of 80,000 men Prussia, 
with her 200,000 troops, was thrcntining his 
rear Napoleon was conscious of his peril and 
conscious of his power 

The next mommg he addressed his troops in 
the following proclamation • — 

"Soldiers! I am satisfied with yon In the 
battle of'Anstcrlitz you have justified all that I 
expected from your mtrcpidity You have deco- 
rated your 'eagles with immortal glory An 
army of 100,000 men, commanded by the Em 
^ perorsof Russia and of Austria, his been, m less 
than four hours, either cut in pieces or dispersed 
Thus, in two months, tho third coalition has 
been vanquished and dissolved Peace cannot 
now bo far distant But I will make only such 
a peace as gives us guarantees for tho future, 
and secures rewards to onr allies When evciy- 
. thing necessary to secure tho happiness and 
prosperity of oiir country is obtained, I will lead 
\ cm back to France My people will ogam 
, bebold yon with joy It will be enough for one 
V yon to saj 'I was u: the battle of iusterhts^* 


for nil your'fedlow-oitizons to exclaim^ ‘There h 
a brave man 1' " - ' 

The next monimg tho Emperor Francis, ac- 
companied by a small escort of guards, repaired 
lu a carnage drawn by six horses, to the pinci 
appomted for tho interview ,Hc found NnpoleOr 
standing beforoTho fire of & hivonac A' wind- 
mill by his side afforded ji partial shdter from 
tho wmtry gale which swept the bleak hills 
Napoleon, "AVith great courtesy, greeted tho Em- 
peror of Anstnaas ho ahghtcd from his carnage 
and said to him, '-T 

“ I roceivo yon m the only palace wmen J 
have inhabited for the last tw o months ** 

“ You ha\ 0 made sneh good use,” Francis verj 
happily replied, "of that habitation, that if 
should bo n^oqable to yon.” 

The two moiiarchs conversed together for two 
hours, and agreed verbally to terms of aocom 
uiodation .-Francis, mortified and exaspoTated, 
endeovonred to throw tho blame of Jus own per- 
fidy upon England ^ " — * 

“ The English,” ho oxdnimed, “ are a nation 
of merchants In order to secure for themselves 
thp commerce of the world, they ore willing to 
set the Continent in fiames ” , < 

Having obtained better tenns for liimsdf thou 
he had anynghtto expect, the Austnon monarch 
next interceded for lus 'ally Alexander " The 
Russian army,” replied Napoleon, "is surrounded 
Not a man can escape me ‘ If, however, youi 
majesty will promise that. Alexander shim at 
once return to Russia, J -will stop the advance of 
my columns ” Francis pledged his honour that 
jho Russian emperor should immediately with- 
draw his forces ' - “ " - ’ 

When the Eniperorv Francis had withdrawn, 
Napoleon walked for a moment to anddro before 
the fire, with bis hands clasped bdliind his back 
After a short silence, dnrhig which ho^ appeared 
absorbed in thought, ho was ^overheard to say, 
" I have acted very unwisely I could have fol- 
lowed np my victory, and have taken ihe^wlmle 
of the Austrian and Russian armies They are 
hotli entirely m my power -Rut-^let it bo.- ■>1* 
will at least cause some tears loss to ho shed *’ 
Napoleon immediately 'despotdicd Genera 
Snvary to tlio head-quarters of Alexander, tt- 
inquire if be would ratify the armistice.' 

" I am happy to see you ” said" the Emperor 
to the envoy “Tho occasion has been very 
glorious for your arms - That day will take 
nothing from the reputation which your master 
has earned In so many battles It was my first 
engagement, I confess GiaMho rapidity'of his 
manoeuvres never gave mo time to succour tlie 
menaced points Everywhere yon were at least 
double the number of cmr forces ” ' 

" Sire,” Savnry replied, " our force 'was twenty- 
five thousand less than yours And even of that, 
the a hole was not' very warmly engaged But 
wo manoeuvred much, and" the same division 
combated at many differontpomls Therein lies 
tho ort of war The Emperor, who has iaen 
forty pitched battles, la never 'wantinir in thtf 
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pacbcnlnx. He ie sdll ready fo marcli agidnst 
the Archduke Charles, if your Majesty does uot 
•Qcept the anmstice ” . „ 

V " What guarantce'does your master require ?” 
replied Alexander,' *‘and \rhat security can I 
have that your troops 'will not prosecute ilicir 
movements against me ?*' T 

“He asks only your word of honour," Savarj 
replied. “ He has instructed me, the moment it 
IB given, to snspcAd the pursuit 

“I give it with pleasure," rejoined the 'Em- 
peror ^ “ And should it over be your fortune to 
visit St Petersburg, I hope that I may ho able 
to render my capital agreeable to,y on ’’ 

^ Hostihtics immediatdy ceased The iragments 
of the tn 0 defeated armies retired without Airtlier 
molestation to thoir homes 

As Hapoleon was returning to Vienna, he met 
a large convoy of wounded Austrians on thefr 
tviute for the hospitals of the capital' He imme- 
diately alighted from his carnage, and, uncover- 
ing his head, exclaimed, “Honour to the braie 
m misfortune 1" His suite followed his example 
The Emperor stood m pensive silence, with his 
hat in his hand, as the mehncholy procession of 
the wounded and djiiig passed along Tlio 
human heart is Over responsive to such appeals. 
These men had lavished their blood contending 
against Napoleon But this development of 
sjmpatliyin one moment disarmed all enmity, 
and irresistibly won their love and admiration 
. Franco had been perfidiously assailed by the 
alhed powers In lepeUmg the assault, mdhons 
of monoy had heon expended, all the arts of 
peaco had been interrupted, and seven thousand 
Frenchmen had sacrificed their lives Napoleon 
wisely resolved so i;o strengthen his position as 
no longer, by weakness, to invite such attacks 
With ^aractcristio mognommity, he added not 
ouo foot to the tomtory of , Franco Ho com- 
pelled Austria to pay tho expenses of the war 
He raised the Electors of Bavann and Wurtem- 
hurgTto tlie dignity of kings, adding to thb one 
-power 1,000,000 mhabitnnts, and to the other 

183.000 The httle state of Baden also gained 

113.000 subjects. Thnshc rewarded his frien^ 
and strengthened 'the harriers placed between 
France and the three great despots of Europe — 
Kussia, Prussia, and Austria: To remove Austria 
farther from his eastern frontier, ho annexed the 
state of Vemeo to the Italian lungdom, and 
gave Austria m exchange the ciectoiate of Sals- 
burg 

These changes were all important to protect 
France firem funons ossanlts .^Napoleon would 
have been smgularly wanting in, political fore- 
sight had ho exacted less He could not have 
' been accused’ of injustice had he demanded more. 
-H® wi^ed to interpose a barrier of subordinate 
kingdoms, friendly to France, between bis empire 
and tbe dominions of his powerful and unrelent- 
ing foes Every dictate , of liumanity and of 
pohey demanded that' he should thus shelter 
France from tho assaults of conquered hut still 
hostile 'nations^ 

Immediately upon the ngning of the artideB of 


peace, Napoleon made the following oommum 
cation to his soldiers ^ 

“ Peace has jnst heen agned with fhe Em 
peror of Austria You have, in the last autnnm, 
mado two campaigns You have seen you 
Emperor share your daugers and your fatignes 
I wish also that you should see him sutioundod 
wiUi tlio grandeurand splendour which belong to 
tbe sovereign of tbe first people in tbe world Yon 
shall all be tlicre We will celebrate tbe names 
oftbosowlio have died in these two campaigns on 
the field of honour The world shall ever see ns 
ready to follow their example We will oven do 
more than we yet have done, if necessary to 
vindicate our national honour, or to resist the 
ciforts of those who are the etomnl enemies of 
pence upon the Continent. During tho three 
months whidi ore necessary to efTcct your return 
to Franco, prove the example for all armies 
You have now to give testimonies, not of courage 
and intrepidity, hnt of strict disciphno. Conduct 
yourselves hke children m the bosom of their 
family " 

Napoleon now gavo directions to the ormy to 
retrace their steps to Prance, hy slow and easy 
marches He himself proceeded to Pans with 
tlie utmost rapiditj, allowmg himself no time to 
enjoy the tnnmphs which wore prepared to greet 
him by the way. The public autliorities of Pans 
had made arrangements for a magnificent recep- 
tion on his nmvnl Ho, howeier, disappomted 
them by entenng Pans at night, unattended by 
any escort The next day the mayor and other 
public functiouanes called upon lum, and, in their 
congratulatory address, expressed regret that ho 
had not gii en them an opportunity to testify their 
gratitude by a public tnumph for the sen ices 
he had rendered his country 

Napoleon returned the followmg memorable 
reply — 

“ Had I been defeated, I would have made a 
pubhc entry Our enemies would then have 
been convmcod, from tho manner of my recep- 
tion by tliB good dtizens of Pans, that tho at- 
tachment which they had always shoivn me was 
not confined to my fortnne Though vanquished, 
they would still consider their cause and mine 
mscparably united Bctnming a victor, I wou^ 
not hazard their being accused of servile adu- 
lation ” 

Tins formidable confederacy, wbich Napoleou 
had shattered at a blow, was organized by 
Wilham Pitt. Its utter cveitbrow was fatal 
also to tbe ambitious spirit which formed it 
When the news reached him of the total destruc 
tion of the allied army at Austerhtz, he gazed 
long and sadly upon tho map of Europe, and 
turned awaj', sa^ng, “ Henceforth wo may close 
that map for hmf a century " His health now 
hourly declined On the 23rd of January, 180G, 
at tlio ago of forty-seven, he expired, exclaiming 
with his last breath, “^as, my country J" No 
sooner did the French Revolution break out than- 
WiUiamPitt, to u^e the words of Alison, “be- 
rCame tbe soul of all tho confederacies which 
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Were fnaaed to oppose a 'bamer to the diffusion 
(ff its principles Hie steady friend of freedom) 
he TTOs, on that very acconnt, the resolute oppo- 
nent of democracy It -was not against France, 
but Republican liance, that his hostility iros 
directed " 

Several medals were executed to commemo 
rate the battle of Ansterlitz One morning M 
Denon came to Napoleon at St Cloud with sovo 
ral medals upon this subject One represented 
on one side a head of Napoleon, and upon the 
other an eagle holding fast a leopard 

“What does this mean?” inquired the Em- 
peror 

. “ Sire,” replied M Denon, “ it is a -French 
eagle strangling m Its talons the leopard, one of 
the emblems of the coat of arms of England ’* 
Napoleon contemptuously threw down the 
ooji, sajing— 

' Jioiy dare yon tell me thnttho French eagle 
strangles the English leopard ? I cannot send 
out to sea the smallest fishing boat that the 
English do not seize upon It is, in tnitli, the 
leopard that strangles the French eagle Let 
this medal be instantly destroyed, and never pre- 
sent any of the same kind to mo again " 

The generosity of Napoleon towards his armj 
was as magnificent as was liis victory Ho im- 
mediately adopted all the children of those who 
had fallen They were supported and educated 
at the expense of the state They all, ns the 
children of the Emperor, were permitted to at- 
tach the name of Napoleon to their own To 
the widows of the generals he gave a pension of 
6,000 francs a j ear The widows of the colonels 
and the majors received 2,500 francs annually, 
those of captains, 1,230 francs , those of lieu> 
tenants, 750 francs, while the widows of all the 
soldiers received a pension of 200 francs The 
wounded were also liberally rewarded 
Napoleon was in the habit, during his cam- 
paigns, of writing almost daily to Josephine 
These letters were often written upon a dram 
head nt his night’s bivouac, or upon the pommel j 
of his saddle when the balls of the enemy were 
falhng around him These tokens of his love 
for Josephine were very brief, and so hastily 
written, that it required all Josephiuo's ingenuity 
to decipher them The following are from the 
letters which he thus wrote during this enm- 

B Thev gi\e us an insight to the heart of 
leoii These attentions, so dehcate and so 
touching, prove that the majesty of genius had 
not overshadowed m his character the Graces of 
affection — 

r m “2nd Oct , 1803, 10 o'clock a m 
" I am stm m good health I start for Stntt- 
gard, where 1 shall be to-night The great 
manoeuvres commence The armies of ‘Wurtera- 
bnrg and of Baden have united with mme I 
am in a good position, and I love yon 

“Natomon” 

“ 12th Oel., 11 o’clock at night. 

— My army has entered Munich The enemy 
h beaten Everytlimg announces the most short, 
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successful, and bnlhant campaign I have yet 
made. lamvcrywelL The weather is, how 
over, frightful 1 change my clothes twice a 
day, it rams so incessantly. I love you, And 
ombraooyou. “Napoieon.* 

“19th Oct 

“I have been, my good 'Josephine, much 
fatigued During all the days of an entire wedt 
1 have been drenched with ram, and my feet 
liaio been nearly frozen This has made me a 
httio ilL To day I have obtained some repose 
I have fulfilled my design I have destrojec 
the Austnan army by simple marches. ' I Lave 
taken 60,000 prisoners, 120 pieces of cannoii, 
ninety flogs, and more than thirty generals I 
now go in pursuit of the Russians They are 
undone I am content with my army I-have 
lost but 1,500 men, and of these two-tlurds are 
but slightly wounded Adieu, my Josephine 
A thousand loving word/ to j on.” 

“ 3rd Nov , 10 o'cloik at night , 

“I am m full march The weather is very 
cold The earth isoiovcred with n foot of snow 
This IS a little severe Happily our march is 
through forests I am pretty well hly affairs 
move very satisfactorily My enemies ought to 
be moTO anxious than I I desire very much 
to hear from you, and to learn that you are 
free from inquietude Adieu, my love I must 
deep ” 

‘ 16th Nov , 9 o'clock atnight 

“ I left Vienna two dnjs ago, my Jove, nhttls 
fatigued I have not j et seen tho city by day 
I passed throngb it in tho night Almost aL ' 
my troops aro hejond tho Danube, pursuing tlio 
Russians Adieu, my Josephine The very mo- 
ment it 18 possible, I shall send for you to come 
to me A thousand loving w ords for you 

“ Napoleon " 

“16th Nov 

“ I have written for you to come immediately 
to Baden, and tbenco to ^Iiimch, by the way of 
Stuttgard Bnng with yon tho means of makmg 
presents to the ladies and to tho fnnetionarics 
who may serve jou Bo unassuming, but re- 
ceive all homoge Everything os duo to jou. 
You ow B nothing but courtesy Tho Electress 
of Wnrtemburg is daughter of tho King of Eng- 
land She IS a lovely woman Treat her with 
kindness, hut without affectntiou 1 shall be 
most happy to seo you jthe moment my affairs 
will allow me to do so I set out immediately 
for my advance guard The weather is fnghlful 
It snows continually As to tho rest, my affairs 
are pro^erous Adieu, my love 

' “ Napoleon.’ 

“ Srd Dcojember, 1805 

“I send Lehmn to yon from the field of battle. 
I have beaten the Russian and Auslnnu armies 
commanded by tbo two Emperoix I am' a litt’e 
fatigued I have bivouacked eight days in ths 
open air, through nights severdy cold 1 shall 
pass to-uight m the chatenn of Princo Haunifa 
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wliere I go to sleep for tvro or three hours The 
Russian ann^ is not onlj beaten, but destroyed 
I embrace y on. “ Natolbon ” 

“Dec 6 

“I have concluded a truce. The Rushims 
have implored it The victory of Austerhtr. is 
the mostillni nous of all urhicli I have gained 
lYb have taken forty-five flags, 150 pieces of 
cannon, and twenty generals jlifore than 20,000 
arc slam It is an awful spectacle The Em- 
peror Alexander is in despair I saw yesterday, 
at mj bivouac, the Emperor of Germany, we 
conversed for two hours, and agreed upon an 
immediate peace The weather is dreadful 
Repose is again restored to the Continent Let 
us hope that it waU extend throughout the w orld 
The English wiH not be able to make headway 
against us I look forward, with great pleasure, 
to the moment when I stinlt again sec you 
Adien, my love 1 am pretty wdl, and I am 
very desirous to embrace yon ” 

“ 10th December, 1805 

“ It is long since I have hoard any news from 
yon The brillmnt /ties of Baden, Siuttgard, 
and Munich cause the soldiers, drenched with 
ram, and covered with blood and miro, to be 
forgotten. I set out immediately for Vienna 
Tho Russians aro gone They return to their 
own country thoroughly beaten and thoronghly 
humiliated I desire intensely to return to y on 
Adieu, my loi o “NaI’OUiok ” 

The following letter conceals, beneath tho 
semhlnnce of mirthfulncEs, a spint wounded by 
^parent neglect 

“ 19th December 

_ “August Empress! Not one letter from yon 
since yamr departure from btrasbnrg You have 
entered Baden, Stuttgnrd, and Mumiih without 
writing ns one word That is not very amiablo 
nor very* tender. 1 am still at Broun Tho 
Russians have gone I have a truce Conde- 
scend, from the summit of your grandeur, to 
occupy yourself a httlo with your slaves 

“NaroitEox ” 


CHAPTER XXXir. 
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Ihc 1 mperor on his return from Aasterlltz— Letter to 
Vhu Atliiistcr of ruiajicc— Xnpolcon's Ivhours for tho 
improTcment of Franco— Religious charactir mid 
thoughts of the Emperor— Deputation ftom Genoa— 
Its annesatton to France— Conduct of Knplcs— Inso- 
lence of (bcEnropcau kings— Proclamation— Dilemma 
— UoUand — Claalpluo Repnhllc— Tho government of 
Engeno— Piedmont— Ambition of Kapolcon— Ncccs- 
sity of allies for Franco— Conadouencss of tho Lm- 
peror of tho nneertainfy oT his posUiou— Confcdcra- 
Uon of the Rhine — Attack on Spanish ships — ^Buttlo 
of Trafalgar-Fox— Difficulty of making pcaco with 
^England — Death of Fox. 

It was nearly midnight when Napoleon, ao- 
compamed by Josephme, entered tho darkened 
etrects of Pans on his return from Vienna Ho 
(hove directly to thoTuiloriOB, and ascended the 


stairs, with hasty strides, to his cabinet. With- 
ont nndiessmg, or even throwing himself upon a 
coni^ for a moment of toposo, he sent for the 
Minister of F’rnnco Tho whole of the ra- 
momdor of Uie night was passed in the rigid 
examination of the state of tho Bonk of France 
Tho eagle eye of tho Emperor immediately pono- 
trnted the labyrinth of confnsion in which lU 
concerns wore involved Writing from the camp 
of Boulogne, in tho midst of all tho distractions 
of tho preparations for the march to Ulm and 
Austcrhtz, Napoleon had thus addressed the 
jAlintstcr of Finance — 

“The paper of tho bank is issued in many, 
perhaps a majority of tho cases, not on real 
capital, but on a dclusivo supposition of wealth 
In one word, m dicconntmg after this manner, 
tho bank is coinmg false money So clearly do I 
see the dangers of such a course, tliat, if ncccs- 
i sary, I woiud stop tho pay of my soldiers rather 
than persevere m it I am distressed beyond 
meosnic at the necessities of my situation, which, 
by compellmg mo to hvo in camps and engaged 
m distant expeditious, witlidraw my attention 
from what would othctwue be the chief object of 
my anxiety, and the farst wash of my heart— a 
good and solid organization of all which con- 
cerns tho interest of bonks, mannfactnres, and 
commerce ” 

The next day, at eleven o’clock, the whole 
Council of Finance was assembled Napoleon 
kept thorn mccssantly occupied dnnng an unin- 
terrnpted session of nine hours Thus energeti- 
cally, without allowing himself a moment for 
repose, ho entered upon a senes of labours un- 
paralleled in tho history of mankind The mind 
of this cxtraordinaiy' man was all interested m 
constructing, not m destroying Ho loved not 
the carnage of tho battle-hold Ho loved not 
the aspect of burning cities, or tho desolating 
sweep of contending armies It was far more m 
accordance witli his humane disposition, and his 
intellectual and refined taste, to labour in lus 
cabinet m rcanng works of imperishable gi on- 
dour, than, hungry, cold, and weary, drenched 
with ram, spattered with mud, toilmg through 
tho mire, and bivouackmg upon tlie dnltmg 
snow, to lead his armies to mutdabon, blood, and 
death Napoleon was a man. The groans of 
the dying were not music to lus ear Ashe 
went, invariably, tho messenger of mercy over 
tho field of Btrifo, whou tho conflict was over, 
tho aspect of tho mangled, tho d}ing, and the 
dead was not n pleasing spectacle to his eye& 
His foes compelled him, dnnng all lus loign, to 
devoto onc-hal£ of his encr^cs to repel their 
assaults 

Napoleon had agam conquered peace with all 
the world, England alone excepted Tho go* 
vernmont of England, notwithstanding the farm 
opposition of a large portion of tho people, still 
waged unrelenting war against the Repnhlican 
Umpire England was too mtelhgent to bo de* 
ccivcd by words It mattered not whether Na- 
poleon were ctdlod Consul or Emperor. Tho 
jsrinciples of his govonimeut were ssmo 
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Ho was tho mm of tJO people It was lus 
mission to abase aristocratic usurpation, and to 
elevate the people to eq^uohty of privileges and 
of nghts 

Napoleon immediately made arrangements For- 
the army to retnm by slow and comfortable 
marches of t)velve miles a day. He ordered tho 
sick and tho wounded to be amply provided for 
during the winter, that they might be brought 
back to Prance under the gemd sun of spring 
OlHocTSwrero commanded to remain with them, 
to see that all their wants wore fully snpphcd 
Never before or since has there been a general 
so attentive to lus sick and wonnded soldiers 
To this testimony there is not a dissentient 
voice 

In tho midst of negotiations and miltary cares 
more vast and varied than ever before occupied 
the mmd of man, Napoleon devoted himself, with 
a fondness amounting to a passion, to tho crea- 
tion of magnificent works of art and of pubhe 
utility In those snatches of leisure loll him bj 
his banded foes, ho visited all parts of his capitm 
and of his empire AV'hcrever ho went, some 
grand idea for moral, mteUectual, or physical 
improvement suggested itself to his mind The 
foot prints of tlie Emperor stiQ remain all over 
Pans, and m tho remotest provinces of France, 
endunng memorials of his philanthropy, his com- 
mehensive wisdom, and his tueless energy 
Ho found St. Denis, the mausoleum of the ancient 
kmgs of France, m deplorable ddapidation The 
venerable edifice was immediatolj and magnifi- 
cently repaired The beautiful church of St 
Gonevi6ve was orambhng to decay He restored 
it to more than ite pristine splendour 
He reared tho magnificent monument m the 
Place VendOmc. This noble obelisk of bronze, 
winding round whoso shaft are displayed, in 
long basso-relievo, the exploits of the campaigns 
of Uhn and Anstorlitz, excites the admiration of 
every beholder Tho monument was consecrated 
to the Grand Army, and was oonstrneted of the 
cannon taken from the enemy Napoleon had 
ever boon eontcnding for peace In those event 
fill campaigns ho had secured peace for the 
Continent He wished to have the statue of 
Peace surmount tho lofty summit of tlio pillar 
But tlio nation gratefully decreed that Napoleon, 
the nero pacificator, in imperial costume, should 
croivn tho trophy of his own genius When tho 
Alhes, after desolating Europe fbr a quarter of a 
century w ith blood, succeeded m driving Nopo- 
loon from lus throne and reinstating tho JBour- 
tos, fliey hurled the statue of the Republican ^ 
Emperoi from its proud elevation They could 
wt, however tear tho imago of Napoleon from 
the heart of an adonng people The Bourbons 
were ngamdnvcn into exile, and the statue of 
Napoleon replaced No sacrilegious hand will 
i-ver venture again rudely to touch that memo- 
rial of R nation's love and homage 
He ibrmed the plan, and commenced tho work 
01 uniting the Louvre and the Tnilorios in tho 
mo^t splendid palace the world has over seen, 
AiuS tiiis palace wiis to Ire conseLrated, net to 
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the liMiihous indidgence of kings and "nobUsi 
hut to the fine arts, for tho benefit of the people 
Tho magnificent ‘‘Arch of Tnurtph" m thi 
Carrousei, and the sbll more mag aficent arch 
facing the Elyslan Fields, were both commenced 
tlus'ycar > Fifteen now fonntams wore erected 
in'tho city More exteusWo engines were cre- 
ated to raise water from the Seme, 'that eighty 
fountains might play unceasingly night and day. 
Magnificent quays wbre erected along the honte. 
of the nvor A bridge m process of building 
was rapidly completed, and named tho Bridge of 
Ansterlitz- A new bridge, suhscqnor/lly callod 
tho Bridge of Jena, was commenced. These 
were bnt n part of tho works entered upon lo 
tho capital Tho most-distant departments of 
tho empire sliarcd his attention and his mnmfi 
ccnco Immense canals were constrncted, con- 
fenmg the' benefits of water commnmcation 
upon all parts of Franco. National rends, upon 

w hich tho tourist now gazes With astonishment, 
wore commenced Others, already-laid out, were 
urged to their rnpid-coropletion Tlie'world- 
Tonowned Pass of the Simplon, the road through 
tho valley of the Moselle, tho highway from' 
Roonno to Lyous, tho cclcbrntcdjxiad from Nice 
to Genoa, tho roads over Mount Corns and 
Mount Gentvre, and along 'the banks of the 
Rhine, and tho astonishing worla-nt Antwei^, 
will for over romam a memorial of Bonaparte’s 
insatiable desire to enrich and ennoble tbs 
country of which ho was tho monarch 

These wore the works m which ho~dehghtcd, 
this was the fame ho washed to rem fol Jiunself, 
this was the immortality he coveted His re- 
nown is immortal He has left upon the Conti- 
nent m imprmt of beneficence which'timo can 
iiovor efface But Europe was in arms against 
him To protect his empire from hostile mvasipn 
while carrying on these greaf works, he was 
compelled contmually to support foim hundred 
thousand men m battle arm}. 

Napoleon wms always a sonons man, rehgiously' 
inclmed In Jiis youthful years ho kept hunself , 
entirely aloof not only from tho dissipations, hut^ 
from the merriment of the camp > In his ma-' 
turcr h(b tho soldiers gave him the namo_of 
“ Father Thoughtfiil " Though not estnbhshcd 
in the belief that Christiamty' was of divms 
ongm, he ever diorished a profound reverence 
for tho religion of tho Bible Amidthe sneers 
of infidel Europe, he, with unvarymg constancy,' 
affirmed that religion was essential to the weU- 
heing of society, not merely ns a police rega 
lotion, but as a necessity of the unman souk- 
When but twenty-four years of ogoT he oncon 
raged his brother Louis, who then a lad 
about fifteen Tears old, hut oonscicntions and 
devont, to partake of- tho sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper Says Louis, ‘‘ I was then hut a 
child It was in consequence of his advice nod 
core that I partooK of my first commnmoii., Hs 
selected a worthy ecclesinstio to give me the 
necessary^ instructions and preparations When 
the schedule of study lor Madame Campan'i 
ftmole school was pressuted him, he found M 
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one tegdlfllion,'*'Tbe yotmg laSes shall attend also' conducting ihe most momentous uegotift* 
pro} era tmce a weel'’ He uumediately erased ttoi^ mth the various nations of Europe 

- Vrith his pen the vrords '* twice a week,” and The provmco of Genoa occupied the southern 

sabstitnted every day ” ' - dope of the Appenmes It was about as largo 

" Sae,” said General Bertrand to Napoleon as Rhode Island, and contamcd 600,000 inhabi- 

- one day, '* you behnre m God I also bchcre tants Its population was thoroughly imbued 
But, after all, what is God ? lYhat do we know mth the prmciples of Repubhcan France In 

' nf him ? Have' wo seen him ?” ' tiie -wars then de^latmg Europe, this Lilliputiau 

Napoleon replied, “ WhatxsModt Do I know state was of conwe powerless, unless sustained 
wTmt I'hehevef Very well! I mil tcU yon by some stronger arm Its immediate contJgnity 
Answer me How know 30 U that~ a man bos to France cncounged tlic desire for annexation, 
genms? Is it anythmgyon have seen? Is it A deputation from the Senate of Genoa visited 
visible — genius?' What, then, cim yon believe Napoleon soliciting this favour, 
of It? Wo seb the effect, from -the effect “ In regenerating the people of this country ," 
wo pass, to the cause We find it,, we affirm said the deputation “jour Majesty has con- 
_.it, we believe it. Is it not so? Thus, upon traoted the obhgati a to render it happy But 
the field of battle, when the action com- this cannot be done unless it is governed by your 
mences, though^we do not understand the plan Majesty’s wisdom and valour. The changes 
of "attack, we admire the promptitude, the which have taken place around ns have rendered 
efficiency of the manmuvres, and exclaim, ‘ A our msulatcd situation a source of perpetual dis- 
' mart of genius’’ IVhen, in' the heat of the qmetude, and imperiously call for a union with 
battle, victory u avers, why do you the first turn fiiat France which you have covered with im- 
jour eyes towards me? Yes 1 j'ourhps call me perishable renown Such is the wish which wo 
From -all parts we hoarhnt one crj, * T/ie Empe- are charged to lay at your Majesty’s feet The 
«>r, toftere is fie f fiis orders /’ What means tint reasons on which it is founded prove sufficiently 
cry ? * It IS the cry of instinct, of general faith that it is not the result of any external sngges- 
' m me — ^in my genius ~ " bon, but the meiitahle consequence of our actual 

-- “Verywdl! I dso have nn rnsdnet, a Imow- situation” 

ledge, a faith, a cry which involuntarily escapes When Napoleon entered Genoa in consnmma- 
*me 1 reflect. I regard nature with hot phe- lion of tins union, ho was received with the most 
' nomena, and. I exclaim,' God’ I admire and enthusiastio demonstrations of joy The fStes 
cty^ There ts i God I ” ' arranged by tbe exultant inhabitants on that * 

- , “Smeo j'on bdieve in gezuns, tellme,tell me, memorable occasion surpassed anything which 
Iprav jou, what ^ves to the man of genius this modern Italy had cier seen The magistrates 
invention, this inspiration, this glance of tbe eje met Napoleon at the gates of the city with the 

-w peculiar to man alone? Answer mo! from keys ^ 

whence does it come ? Yon cannot toll ! Is it “ Genoa," said they, “ named the Superb firom 
not so? Neither can I nor nny'onc else And its situation, is now still more uorthy of that 
sbll, this peculiarity which characterizes certain name from its destination It has tlirown itself 
mdmdiialsis a fact as eiidcnt, its positno as any into the arms of a hero It therefore places 
other fact. .Ent'if there is such a difference in its keys m the hands of one capable, above all 
mmd, there is jav idently a cause , there is some others, of maintaiuing aud mcreasing that glory " 
one who has made that difference, Itisneitlier The city blazed with illuminations, the roar of 
. yon nor me, and genius is but a word which artiUcrj’^ shook tlie embattled shores and frowning 
teaches nothmg of its cause That any person forts, and fireworks, surpassing tho imagined 
should say, are the organs I Behold a creations of fairy power, filled the whole heavens, 

- stUmess fit for a'mcdical student, but not for me as Genoa rejoiced over the consummation of hot 

Do yon understand ? ” , , nuptials with France 

- ' Napoleon saw so many imperfections in the Tho lungdom of Naples, sometimes called the 
Cathie pncsthood,''tbat he was unwilling to kingdom of the Two Sicihes, coutamed a popu- 
intrust the education of jouth to ecclesiastics labon of about eight millions The government, 
Their devotion to the past, their hostility to aU almost an unlimited monarcy, was in the hands 
innovation, and progress, incapacitated them in of a branch of the house of Bourbon The 
his jud^ent to reuse and guide the youthful perfidious court had again and again sent its 

„ mind He devoted, at this time, very special ships and its armies to assail Napoleon. And 
attention to the education of tho masses of the yet, m the hour of victory, Napoleon had eiet 
pe^le He established a universi^ to raise up treated the hostile government with singulai 
a corps of teachers of high quffiilications, who magnanimity.' WSon the Emperor was more 
'should hold distinguished rank in the state, and than a thousand miles from his capital, m tbe 

- who should receive ample emolument. Jn all tho wilds of Northern Germany, stfugglmg with his 
Schools religion was to be taughthj’^ chaplains banded foes upon the plains of Ansterhtr, the 

' " ^,Su.ch were tho labonrs of Napoleon m Pons King of Naples thought it an inviting oppor-' 
from January to 'JsljvlSOG At the same time tumty to attack him in his rear Wthtmt'any - 
ho Was compelled to defend himself from Eng- provocation, mvitmg the English fleet into hu 
laud, who was mcetsantly assailmg -Franco with, harbours, and jommg hie army, fifty thousand 
sll (he power of her mviaoible fleet. He was strong, witL those of Kngan^ Austria, end' 
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Rnssia, he foD upon France Napoleon heard 
of this not of trea^ery immediately after the 
battle of Austerhtz He tros esitremely esos^ 
penited. 

The kings of Europe seemed to treat him as 
an outlaw, beyond the pale of all honourable 
intercourse The most solemn treaties with him 
were regarded as of no moment They did 
everything m their power to stir up treason 
around his throne, and to* fan m France the 
flame of -civil war They cringed before his 
mighty genius as they met him on the field of 
battle, or in the chamber of council, and yet 
were they ever ready to stab him in the back 
the moment his face was turned An mde- 
pendent nation of forty millions of people, with 
Wdly a dissenting voice, had elected him its 
monarch The despots of Europe demed his 
right to the throne They refused him his title 
They called him contemptuously Mr Bona- 
parte •• They resorted to every mean subter- 
fuge m their diplomacy to avoid the recognition 
of hiB imperial dignity They filled the world 
with the blackest libels against Ins fur fame 
^ey accused him of drunkenness, dcbaucher 3 , 
murder, bloodthirstiness, incest They fed those 
who were constructing infernal machines, and 
mmghng poison, and sharpening daggers, to 
hunt him out of the world There is great 
moral sublimity in the dignity with-which Na- 
poleon encountered all fliis, and wont straight on 
with his w ork Ho had nlrcadv spared the Bour- 
bons of Naples three times He resolved to bo 
then: dupe no longer The following energetic 
proclamation to his army announced the merited 
fate of this perfidious court — 

" Soldiers 1 For the last ten years I have done 
every thmg m my power to save the King of 
Naples He has done everythmg to destroy 
nimself Alter the battles of Dego, Hondovi, 
and Lodi, he could oppose to me but a feeble re- 
sistance I rehed upon the word of this pnnee, 
and was generous towards him When the 
second co&tion was dissolved at Marengo, the 
King of Naples, who had been the first to com- 
mence this ug]ast wor, abandoned by his allies, 
remained smgle-handed and defenceless He 
implored me I pardoned him a second time 
It IS but a few months since you were at the 
gates of Naples I had suificiently powerful 
reasons for suspecting the treason m contempla 
tion 1 was still generous I acknowledged the 
neutrahty of Naples. I ordered you to evacunto 
the kingdom For the third tune the house of 
Naples was re cstabhshed and saved Shall we 
forgive a ibiirth time? Shall we roly a fourth 


*» Gustavus, KIhr of Sweacn, ta a puWlo noto fle 
ut»r« to the Krench envoy at Stockholm, expressed hli 
sitpnse at tbo “Indecent and ridiculous insolence whld 
Kmtiwr hapehpn Bmaparit had permitted to bom 
serted In the Afontteur Alc'cander, In puhlic docu 

And the British cabinet passed a solemn dcci'ce that tin 
» Helena, shonldrccclv 
Otntral Bonapartt Guslavu 
'bTlil* described fa 


; tune on a court without faith, honour, or reason^ 

No, no 1 The di/noifg of Naplee 'Jm ceased t« " 
feupi Its omstenco is incompatible with the ~ " 
honour of Europe and the repose of my mown.” 

'-'We presume that there are few readers who ' 
will condemn Napoleon for this fransactMn 
Yet Sir Archibald Alison comments upon jt m 
the following terms For Napoleoi to defend 
himself from the treachery -of deSpots and the 
knives of nssossms, the Allies ever considered an ' 
atrocious crime 

“This extraordinary sov ority towards a monareh 
who was only mcditabng hostilities against the 
French Emperor, and i^io had certainly dons 
less injury to his dommiona than any European 
dynosty, was one of the most unjustifiable acts 
of that relmitlcss conqueror, and, at the same 
time, descriptive of that mixture of caution and 
prudence by which his ambitious enterprises were 
always regulated Let the cate bo pvt as the . 
Fronoh themselves stated it. The ambassador 
and cabmet of Naples, with the dagger at their 
throat, and under the throat of immediate mva--- 
sion, had agreed on the 21st of September to a 
treaty of ncutrnUty, which was ratified by the ^ 
court, under the like menaces, on the ,8th'of 
October The amval of the Russian and Eng- 
hsh squadron m the Bay of Naples, six weeks 
afterwards, liberated 'them from their opprehen- 
sions, and the cabinet was to violate tbo fonner 
treaty, and jom m the coahtion against Franco 
Such a departure from national loith was dis . - • 
honourable , it was n fair ^und for hostihty, 
and might have justified exactions of consider- ‘ 
able mngmtnde , but was it a sufiSciont reason 
for dethronement? That is the pomt, and if it 
IS, what European djnasly has not, fifty tunes 
over, justly provoked this seventy?'' , 

Immediately Napoleon wrote, in the following - 
words, to his brother Joseph “ My with is thnl^ 
in the &st days of February, you should enter 
the longdom of Naples, and tliat I should bo in* 
formed, in tho course of the month, tliat my 
eagles hong over that capital You will not 
moke any suspension of orms 'or cnpitnlahon, - ^ 
My mtention is, that the Bourbons shall have 
ceased to reign in Naples I wish to sent on the 
tliTone a pnnee of my house, jou, m the first 
place, if that suits you, another, if that does not 
suit you " , ' ■ 

Joseph took an army and went to Naples. 
Upon his approach the English fled_ with the 
utmost precipitation, taking with them thorojnl 
family By thus ejecting the royal fiunily of 
Naples, and placmg tho crown upon the brow of ^ , 
his brother, Napoleon greatly exasperated tho ‘ 
remaining sovereigns of Europe, and added much 
to his embarrassments But by leaving the 
Bourbons on the throne, after such ropenlod acts 
of perfidy, he exposed himself to flie pent of 
another treacherous assault 'whenever hostile 
Europe should agam nse in arms against hint ^ 
Wisay he chose tho least of two ovnK And 
no^ (he idea became an estnbhshed pnnciple in 
the mmd of Napoleon, that, os all the feuds! Z 
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kings of Europe were in heart handed against 
'him, and were ever ivatching for opportumties to 
assail him, he must strengthen Im povrer by 
establishing thrones and sustaining governments 
which shomd be occupied by his (iiends It was 
a struggle,' not only for his political emstence, 
but also for the dignity and the independence of 
Qie French nation ^ ^ 

Holland was a low, marshy country Two 
million and a half of mhabitants, protected from 
tho sea by dikes, cultivated its fields and worked 
its factories Holland had followed in the foot- 
steps of France in the effort to obtain, by revo- 
'Intionaiy violcnce,^ deliverance from aristocratic 
usurpation England, with her alhes, fell upon 
Holland ns upon France At one swoop sho 
robbed her of her colonies, swept her commerce 
from tho seas, and held all her ports in close 
blockade Hostile anmes mvaded her temtory 
The nation, single-handed, was powerless agamst 
smdi multitndinons foes. She appealed to France 
for aid The aid was famished, and the alhed 
hosts expelled When France adopted monar- 
chical forms of government, Holland decided to 
do the same Holland and France, mutually 
^mpatluzmg, needed mutual support Tlioir 
most mtimate alliance seemed to be essential tm 
their existence Hclland, therefore, chose Louis 
Bonaparte for her King Louis was on intelligent, 
conscientious, and upright man Even the voice 
of slander has not attempted to sully his fame 
'He won the enthnsiastic love of Ins subjects 
The Cisalpine Repubho had received the name 
of the Kingdom of -Italy It was a small ter- 
ritory, contaimng three millions and a half of 
inhabitants. It was indebted to Napoleon for 
existence Unaided by his arm, it could not for 
an hour have protected itself from the assaults 
' of Austria In mid-winter, four hundred and 
fifty deputies had crossed the Alps to implore the 
assistance of Napoleon in oiganizing their go- 
vernment, and in defending them from the armed 
despotisms which threatened their deslrnction 
In the followmg words they had addressed Na- 
poleon — 

"The Cisalpine Republic needs a support 
which a ill cause It to bo respected by the poaers 
which have not yet recognised its existence It 
absolutely requires a man who, bj the greatness 
of his name and strength, may give it the rank 
ond consideration winch it may not otherwise 
obtam Therefore General Bonaparte is re- 
quested to honour the Cisalpine Republic by 
continuing to gov emit, by blending the direction 
of Its affairs with those of France, so long os 
shall be necessary tp unite all parts of its temtory 
under the same political institutions, and to cause 
It to be Tccogmsed by the Powers of Europe " 
'At the earnest solicitation of the people, Na- 
poleon afterwar Is accepted the crown, declaring 
Eugene to be bis heir On ihia occasion he said 
to the French Senate — " 

“ Powerful and great is tho French Empire 
'Greater still m our moderation We have, m a 
manner, conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany But m tlie midst of such un^aralloled 
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success we have listened only to the connsels 0} 
moderabon Of so many conquered provmccs 
we havo retained only the one which was neces- 
sary to maintain France in that rank among 
nations which she has olwajs enjoyed The 
partition of Poland, the provinces tom from 
Turkey, the conquest bf India, and of almost all 
the European colonies, have turned the balance 
against ns To form a counterpoise to such 
acquisitions, we must retom something Ba< wo 
mast keep only what is nseful and necesfaiy 
Great would have been the addition to the wealth 
and the resources of our territory if we had 
united to them the Italian Republic Bnt we 
gave It independence at Lyons, and now we 
; proceed a step further, and recognise its ultimate 
I separation &om the crown of France, defemug 
: only the cxecntion of that project till it can ho 
i done without danger to Itolian independence ” 
i The government of Eugene in Italy was 
, popular m the extreme Tho Italians still look 
back upon the days of the Kingdom of Italy as 
the most brilliant and the most prosperous of- 
i their modern historj The administration of the 

government by Napoleon is ever spoken of with 
admiration Eugene followed the maxims which 
he received from the sagacity and the experience 
;of the Emperor “Unlike,” sajs Alisoft, “the 
I conquered states of other European monarchies, 

I the inhabitants of Lombardy felt the foreign 
i yoke only in the qmckened circulation of wenltli, 
the mcrea'ed vent for industry, the wider field 
for exertion Honours, dignities, and eraoln- 
raents, all were reserved for Italians Hardly a 
magistrate or civil functionary was of foreign 
birth Everywhere great and useful undertakings 
were set on foot Splendid ediHces ornamented 
the tow ns Useful canals irrigated the hel '•s ” 

The state of Piedmont, a provmce of SarJa la, 
contained a population of one and a half milhOii 
The inhabitants were oveijoyed to escape from 
the iron despotism of Austrian role Cordially 
sympathizing with the French m their pohticm 
principles, they tnmultnously joined them The 
whole land blazed with lUummations and was 
vocal with rejoicings as Piodmont was annexed 
to France. Napoleon was of Italian parentage 
He ever remained faithful to the souvenirs of hia 
origin The Italian language was his mother 
tongue, and the interests of Italy were peculiarly 
near to his heart 

The Peninsula was divided into several petty 
dukedoms, principalities, and kingdoms None 
of these could be independent They could only 
exist by seeking shelter beneath the flag of Aus- 
tria or France It w as one of the fondest dreams 
of Napoleon's noble ambtbon to restore Itohan 
independence He hoped, by bis influence, to 
have been able to nnite all these feeble govern- 
meiits m one great kingdom, containing twenty 
miUions of inhabitants Rome he would make 
Its illustnons capital Ho designed to rescue tho 
immortal city from the nuns with which it is 
encombered, to protect its ancient monmnents 
from the-forraer ravages of decay, and to restore 
I tbexity, as fur os possible, to its ancient splon^ 

It 
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&tir. Napoleon had gained encli on infinence 
jovoi* the Itaban people, that he conld, Tnthont 
ranch difficulty, have onmed this magnificent 
project into execution, were it nA for certain 
pohtical considerations which arrested him. Ho 
tnslied for peace with Europe He wished, if 
possible, to conciliate tlic'fncndly feelings of the 
surrounding monarchies towards Qie new institu- 
tions m rnmee 

To appease Austria, he deemed it wise to 
leave her in possession of hor conquest of the 
ancient state of Venice as far ns the Adige 
Spam was propitiated by allowing her two 
princes to occupy the throne of Etnino. By per- 
mitting the Pope to retain his secular power over 
tile States of tiie Church, he secured ^roughout 
Europe a religions interest m favour of France 
The Bourhonshe had wished to leave undisturbed 
upon the throne of Naples, notwithstanding re- 
iterated acts of treachery against him This 
would he a pledge to Europe of Ins desire not to 
introduce violence and revolution into other go- 
vernments The power was clearly in his hands 
He could have set all these considerations at 
defiance So large a proportion of tiie population 
of Italy had imbibed the prmciples of equality 
wliioh the French Bevolntion had originated, 
that they implored the permission of Napoleon to 
drive their rulers from their tliroiies Wiercver 
the French armies appeared, they were welcomed 
by a large portion of the people ns friends and 
hborators But Napoleon did not deem it wise 
to spread through Europe the flames of rovoln- 
... tion, neither did he consider it liis duty to'^llow 
the despots of Europe to force back upon France 
a rejected and detested dynasty The vurious 
annexations and alliances to which we have 
above referred took place at various times be- 
tween 1802 and 1806 

Such, in the mam, was the position of France 
at tins period “ While England,” says Alison, 
"was extending its mighty arms o\ er both hemi- 
spheres, Franco was laving its iron grasp on the 
richest and most important provinces of Europe 
The strife could not be other than desperate 
between two such Powers The difference be 
tween the two was simply tins England was 
conquermg and annexing to her vast empire 
continents, islands, and provinces nU over the 
world in the East Indies and in the West' 
Indies, m North America and in South America, 
m Europe, in Asia, m Afnca, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Indian Ocean , 
in the Mediterranean Sea, and upon the shores 
of tiie Red Sea and of tiie.Caspian It was her 
boast that upon the territories of Britannia the 
sun never ceased to slime*' She had formed 
coalitions against France with Russia, Austno, 
Turkev, Prussia, Naples, Sweden, Spam, Portu- 
gal, and innumerable other petty pnncipahUes 
and dukedoms And yet tins England, the un- 
disputod mistress of the seas, and more powerful 


«‘The population In India, ovtr whom Englai 
180 00?0»**^ ber doniiidon, has been estimated 


upon land than imperial RomeinLormeridiao- 
grandeur, was filling the world with clnmonr' 
against the insatiable ombihon of Napoleon He 
hod annexed to -Franco, Genoa, the valleys of 
Piedmont, and a fcw“leagues of territory, along 
tho lofb banks of the Ehmc, that that noble nver 
might be one of Ins' barriers against mvadiiig 
hosts Ho had also strongthoned his empire to 
resist its multitudinous foes, by forming strong 
friendly nlUnniKS .with the lungdom-of Italy, 

I Bavano, Switzerland, Holland, and a few~minor 
states To call tins the spint of cncroacliment ^ 

1 18 an abuse of language It vas merely putting ' 

I a stronger lock upon his dooi -is auccesso^ pro ^ 
itecUon against robbers. - 

There was a fatality attending NapoleMV-s 
' career which ho ever recognised, and which no' 

I human wisdom could have averted " Aristocmtio 
I Europe was necessarily in arms against the do ' 

I mocratio EnCperor '' Had Napoleon neglected to 
fortify himScIf against nggiession, by enlarging 
tiie boundaries of France, and by formingfriendly - 
alliances, the coolesccddcspotswouldhavolaughed 
him to bcom ns tiiey tore the croira from his brow . - 
But, on the other hand, by diBMmmating prin- 
ciples of equality, and ormmzing his fnends os . 
barriers against his foes, he alarmed still more , 
tiio monnrcliB around him, and roused them to ^ 
still more desperate efforts for his destriicbon 
The government of England cannot be called a * 

\ despotism Next to that of tiie United States, it 
IS the mostliborol and free of any upon the globe 
I But tiio English olignroliy dreaded exceedingly 
! the democrntio principles which had gamed suih 
ascendency in France Thousands of her popu- 
lation, headed by' many of tho most eloifiicnt 
members of Parliament, were clamorous for popn- 
j Inr reform Ireland was on tho evo of rev olt. 
j The mantime supremacy of England was also 
I imperilled, should Napoleon, with his nlmost 
I superhuman genins, have free scope for the de- 
velopment of the energies of Franco , therefora 
liberty-lovmg England allowed herself to head 
an alliance of despots against popular rights 
Combined Enrope crashed Napoleon And 
what IS Enrope now ? It contains bbt tvv o classes 
— the oppressors and the Oppressed - “The day 
will yet come,” said Napoleon, “ when the Eng 
hsh will lament tile victory of Waterloo I" In- 
comprehensible day I Concurrence of unheard of 
fatalities I Singular defeat, by which, notwath- 
standmg the most fatal catastrophe, tho gloly of 
tho conquered has not suffered, nor the fame Of - 
tho conqueror been increased ! Tno “memory of 
the one will survive Ins destruction The memory 
of the other will, perhaps, be buried in his tri- 
umph “When I heard," said Robert Hall, “of >. 
the result of the battle of Waterloo, I felt tbat- 
the clock of the world bad gone back six ages " 
On this subject Napoleon remarked at. St. 
Helena “Tlie English are said to traffic >n 
everything Why, then, does she not sell liberty, 
for which she might get n high price, and with- 
out any fear of e^ansting her own stock ?' For 
example, what would not the poor bpaniajds 
give hor to firee them from the yoke.to which 
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they hero again been subjected ? 1 am confident 1830, and the strong partiality to French alliance 
that, they ■would willingly pay any price to re- which has recently grown up with the q^read of 
-rover their freedom It was I who inspired them democratio pmciples, has now suggested the 
, with this sentiment; and the error mto which I painful doubt whether Napoleon Al not know 
" fell might .at least be turned mto good account us bettor than we knew ourselves, and whether 
by another government. As to the Ttalians, Z .we could have resisted those methods of seduo* 
.have planted m their hearts prmciples which can tion which had proved fatal to the patriotism of 
never bo rooted out. What con England 3o so many other people The spint of the nation, 
better than to promote and assist tlie noble im- indeed, then ran Lgh against Gallic mvosion; 
pulses of modem regeneration ? Sooner or later, mianmuty unprecedented animated the British 
tins regeneration must be accomplished Sove- people But, strong ns that feehng was, it is 
rei^s and old aristocratic insUtntions may exert now doubtful whether it would not have been sup* 
their efibits to‘qppose it, bnt in vain. They ora planted, m a large portion of the nation at least, 
doonung themselves to the punishment of Sisy- by a still stronger, and if the sudden offer of all the 
phns Sooner or later, some aim will tiro of glittenng objects of democratic ambition would 
resistance, and then Uio whole system ■will fall to not have shaken the patriotism of a considerable 
notlung Would it not be better to yield witb a portion of tbe Biltisb, as it unquestionably would 
'good grace? Tins was my intention Why of tbe great bulk of the Irish people ” 
does England refuse to avail herself of the glory Sixteen pnnees, of various degrees of rank and 

. and advantage she might derive from this course power, occnpymg small states in the valley of 
of proceedmg?*’ . the Rbme, formed a league The plan ongt- 

Napoleim, fully conscious of tho uncertainty of noted with Napoleon The states thus united 
hiB position, wrote to Joseph m Naples, urging took the nomoof the Confederation of the Rhine 
him to erect a powerful fortress upon the sea- It was a compact somewhat resembling that of 
const '“Five or six millions a-year," said he, tbe “United States,” and embraced a popnlndon 
^ “ ought to be devoted for ten years to this great of about fourteen milhons Napoleon was elected 
l-creatien, in sncli a manner that, with each expen. Protector of tbe Confederation Perfect hberty 
.diture of six milhons, a degree of strength should of conscience was established through all the 
be gainedj^ and so that, so early os the second or states, and they entered unitedly mto an alhance 
third year, you might bo able to shut y onrself up with France, offensive and defensive In case of 
m this vast fortress Neither you nor I know war, France was to furnish 200,000 men, and the 
what 13 to hofiiU ns in two, three, or four years Confederates 03,000 All disputes between the 
(kmunes arc not for us If you are energetic, states were to be settled by a congress composed 
you may hold out, in such an asylum, long oftwobodies Whentbis Confederation was formed 
enough to defy the rigours of Fortune, and to to secure external and mternal peace, Napoleon 
await the return of her faiours " On another sent word to the Ring of Prussia “ that he would 
occasion, ho remarked to some friends, who had see ■without pam, nay, even with pleasure, Prus- 
gathered around him in the, Tiiilenes, uhen m sta ranging under her mflueuce tdl tho states of 

- theverymendianof his power, “The viousitudes the north of Germany, by means of a coufedcra- 

of hfe are very great It-woiild not be strange tion similar to that of tbe Rbme " '' 

should my son yet have cause to deem lumsclf Twelve years before these events, Spain had 

_'vcryTortunnte with an mcome of six thousand entered mto a treaty with France, by which she 
" francs n-year" agreed to furnish France, m cose of war, with 

Napoleon was ever of the impression that the an nnxihary force, which was subsequently com- 
majority of tlie Bndsb people wore opposed to muted mto a subsidy of seventy-five millions of 
the uar, that it was mUmtamed solely by the francs a-yoar England woS very reasonably 
mfluence and to promote tbo interests of the annoyed that this large sum should bo furnished 
anstocracy her foe by a nation professmg nentrahty Spam 

I would not have attempted to subject Eng- was in a iMemma If she refused to fulfil tho 
laud to France,” said he to O'Meara “ I could treaty, war ■mth France uould be the inevitabl* 
not have united two nations so dissimilar If I consequence. If she contmned to supply Francs 
had snccecdcd in my project, I would have witli money, she must expose herself to the 
abolished the ■monarchy and ettablished a repnb- broadsides of tbe Bnbsb navy After many re- 
lic, mstcad of the oligarchy by which you are monstrances on tho port of England, and denials, 
governed I would have separated Ireland from apologies, and protestations on the part of Spam, 
England, and left them to themselves, after having England, without any doolaration of wax, issued 
«iwn the seeds of republicanism m their morale secret orders to her fleet to capture the merchant 
Jl would have allowed the House of Commons to ships of Spam, wherever found. Four Spanish 
lemam, but would have mtroduced a great re- galleons, freighted with treasure, all unsuspicious 
form” i'tVoiild England,", says Alison, “have of danger, were approaching Cadiz. A squadron 
femained true to herself -under the temptadon to of four British ships attacked them. One of the 
■■ sweet e produced by such means? This is a Spanish ships was blowii up, and all on board, 
point upon which no Briton would have enter- two hundred and'fifty m number, penslicd. Thi 
tamed a d*ubt till wiQim' these few years But other three ships, their decks slippery with hlooil, 

' the monnoif in twitch tho pnbho mind has reeled were captured Tbo treasure on board a as ovoi 

- from the application of inferior stimulants smee fifty millions of 4'anoe, 
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This ocentrencp produced intense esoitement 
tbronghont EngWd The government, \nt!i 
much embarrassment, defended the moasuro as 
justifiable and necessary Fox, Lord Grenville, 
and vast nmnbers of the Bntish people, con- 
demned the act as an indohble disgrace to the 
nation Spam immediately declared 'war against 

Great Britain The united fleets of France and 
Spain, some thirty diips in number, were met "by 
an equal squadron of English ships olf Cape Tra- 
falgar It was the 21st of October, 1805, the 
day after the capitulation of XJlm A bloody 
conflict ensued The combmed fleet was onturely 
overgrown Nmeteen ships were taken , seven 
escaped into Cadiz, so pierced and shattered os 
to be perfectly unserviceable , fliur made way for 
tlie Straits, and were captured a few days after- 
wards Thus the fleets of France and Spam were 
in fact annihilated England remained the un- 
disputed mistress of the seas Napoleon could 
no longer hope to assail her He could only 
strive to ward off the blows which she contmuM 
unceasingly to deni upon him This led him 
more deeply to feel the necessity of strengthen- 
mg himself upon the Continent, as the wide world 
of water was entirely m possession of his foes •' 
The capitulation at Ulm and the victory of 
Austerlitz caused the defeat of Trafalgar to be 
forgotten. The echoes of that terrific naval con- 
flict died away amid the sohtudes of the ocean, 
while the resonance of the mighty tread of Napo 
leon's armies vibrated through every capital upon 
the Contment lyilliam Fitt soon died, at the 
age of forty-seven Pubho opinion in England 
now impenously called for Mr Fox as pnme 
minister The &ng was compelled to yield Mr 
Fox and Napoleon were friends — mutual ad- 
mirers The mosses of the British people were 
in favour of peace The powerful aristocracy, 
both of wealth and rank, were almost to a man 
m favour of war Napoleon was exceedingly 
gratified by this change, and was sanguine m the 
nope of immediate peace. 

Soon after the accession of Mr Fox to power, 
a wretch presented himself to him and offered | 
to assassinate Napoleon Mr Fox mdignantly 
ordered the man to be seized and imprisoned, and 
wrote a noble letter to the French government, 
denouncing the odious project, and 'offering to ' 
place the man at their disposal This generous i 
procedure, so different from that which Napoleon 
had been accustomed to receive from the British i 
government, touched the magnanimous heort of 
the Emperor “There.” he exclaimed “I re-' 
cognise tbo principles of honour and virtue which i 
have always animated Mr Fox Thank him in 
my name Tell him, whether the policy of his 
sovereign causes us to continue much longer at 


» Nelson lost his life In this conflict Encland urato 
hiiljrcniiferrcd nil nosslblo honours upon hlsmcraon 

** ’rf ® pension of £b ^ 

sisters Tceelred n clft of £lo OOi 
snd £100,000 to imrchoso an estate A public funcra 
was decreed him, and a monument creeled In St 

1.,^* >ay» Alison, “Enclani 

%)nsht for victory, at Trafalgar, for ezlstcnoo •' * 


war, or whether as speedy an end as the tin 
nations can desire is put to a quarrel useless to 
Iramamfy, I rqoico at the new character which, 
from this proceeding, the war has al^^ taken 
It IS an omen of what may bo esmected from a 
oabmet of the principles of which I am dehghled 
to judge from those of Mr Fox. Ho is one o! ' 
the men most fitted to feel m everything what is > 
excellent, what is truly'great" M. Talleyrand 
communicated these sentiments to the English 
minister A reply was immediately returned by 
Mr Fox, m frank and cordial terms proposing 
peace Napoleon was delighted with the pro- 
posal Most smcerelj he wished for xeconcilia- , 
tion with Great Bntam Rejoiced at ^ this over- 
ture, ho accepted it with the utmost cordiB]ify~ ^ 
But it wos'now extremely diiScult to settle 
the conditionsof peace Napoleon was so power-" 
ful that ]^anw would accede to any terms which 
her Emperorshouldjiidgotobo best, bntMr Fox 
was surrounded in ■Parliament by an opposition 
of immense strength The Tones wished for war 
England had made enormous conquests of the 
colonies of Franco and her ulhes She mshed: to _ 
retain them all France had made vast acces- 
Isions to her power upon the Contment. pie 
English government iusisted that she should snr- 
rendei all England wished to be tbo great^ 
manufacturer of the world, with oil nations for' 

! her purchasers, and with the commerce pf all . 
climes engrossed by her fleets Napoleon, though 
most an-aous for peace, wos not willing that 
' France should become the vassal of England 
He deemed it a matter of tho first moment that 
French m'uiufactures should bo encouraged ^by * 
protective duties. Under these circumstances, ‘ 
Napoleon said to Mr Fox, through M Talley- 
rand — ' 

“Franco will not dispute with England the 
conquests Enjglaud has made. Neither does 
France claim anything more upon tho Continent ^ 
than wW she now has It will, tlioreforo, be ^ 
easy to lay down the basis of a peace, if England •• . 
has not inadmissible views relative to commer- - 
oial interests The Emperor is poisnnded that 
tho roo' .nose of the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens was no other than tho refusal to con- . 
elude a commercial tionty Be assured that the 
Emperor, without refusing certain commercial 
advantages, if they are possible, wiU not adniitof 
any treaty prejudicial to vEronoh indnstry, which 
he means to protect by all duties and prohibitions 
which can favour its development. Ho insists 
on having liberty to do at home all that he 
pleases, oU that is banefioml, without any nval 
nation having a right to find fault with him ’ ^ ' 

It 18 cheering to contemplate tho generous in- 
tercourse between those noble men Mr Fox 
accompanied each despatch with n private note, 
full of frank and .cordial fricn^hip . M Tallej- 
rand, who was but the amanuensis of Napoleoi^- 
followed lus example It Will be remomborad 
that, at tho commencement of the war, the Eng- 
hsh captured all the French whom they could 
find upon the sea Napoleon, m retahation, cap* ^ 
tured all tho English whom he conld find npou 
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tbe land. Ifan j members of the highest famihes 
m England Trere detamed in France . Mr Fox 
apphed for the release of several of them on 
parole Napoleon immediately'sent to him every 
one designated m the list Mr Fox, in reUim 
for this magnoninuty^ released an eqnal nnmber of 
illustnons caph\ es taken m the battle of Trafalgar 

There vras another serious difficulty m the ivay 
ef peace. The Emg of England was idso Rang 
of Hanover This kmgdom, situated in the 
northern part of Germany, occupied a tomtory 
about twice as large as the State of Afassachu- 
-aetts, and embraced a million and a hsdf of in- 
habitants. At the commencement of the last 
coalition agamst France, Napoleon had taken it 
At the peace of Presburg, immediately nilec tho 
battio of Austerhtz, Napoleon had allowed Prussia 
to take possession of the territory English 
honour demanded that Hanover should be re- 
stored. This ^peered absolutely essential to 
peace , but Prussia grasped her nch booty with 
deathless tenacity. Napoleon, however, medi- 
tated restoring Hanover to England, and con- 
ferring npon H^ussia some other provinces in re- 
gmtal In the midst of this labyrinth of diplo- 
macy, Fox was suddenly taken sick and died 
Tlie peace of the world was entombed m hu 
sepulchre New iniluences gained strength in 
the cabinet of St. James, nud all hopes of peace 
were at an end The Enghsh ministers now 
presented oH kinds of ohstades in tho way of 
peace, and the ambassadors at Paris condnotmg 
the negotiations soon demanded tbeir passports 
“There can be no doubt,” says H B Ireland, 
“but tliat tbe hopes of a new war indulged by 
tbe English cabinet constitnted tbe basis of those 
obstacles This raptnre was hailed at tho Lon- 
don Stock Exchange with the most savage de- 
monstmtioiis of jov ” 

Tho death of Fox, Napoleon ever deemed one 
of the greatest of calamities At St. Helena he 
said, “ Half a dozen such men as Fox and Corn- 
wallis would be sufficient to cstabhsb ^e moral 
character of a nation With such men I should 
always have agreed. We should soon have 
settled onr.diCferences, and not only France would 
have been at peace with a nation at bottom 
worthy of estcemThut wo should have done great 
things together ” ' Again he end, “ Fame had 
informed me of his talents I found that he pos- 
sessed. a noble character, a good heart, liberal, 
generous, and eiibghfened views I considered 
him an ornament to mankmd, and was veiy 
much attached to him " And again he remarked, 
“Ccrl^nly the death of Fox was one of the 
fatalities of my career Had his hfe been pro- 
longed, affairs would have taken a totally dif- 
ferent turn The cause of the people would have 
triumphed, and wo should have estnbhriied a 
now erder cf Hungs in Europe.” 
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And now England, Russia, and Prussia formed 
another coahtion agamst Napoleon Thera was 
even no plausible pretext to be urged in extenua» 
tton of the war Napoleon was conseeraring all 
Im energies to the promotion of tho hestmterests 
of France For the accomplishment of his noble 
purposes ho needed peace. In his vast conquests 
he had shown the most smgular moderation — a 
moderation which onght to have put England, 
Russia, end Ptus&ui to the hhirii To tha&Uow- 
log remarks m the Moniieur — evidently from the 
powerful pen of Napoleon — ^Europe could make 
no reply but by tbe charges of her squadrons 
and by the broadsides of her fleets. 

“ Why should hostilities anse between France 
and Russia? Perfectly independent of each 
other, they are impotent to inflict evil, but all- 
powerful to commnnioate benefits If the Em- 
peror of France gxermsps^a great_ mflnence lu 
Italy, the Czar exertT.o^till gfeaterinfluence 
over Turkey and Persia If the oabmet of Russia 
pretends to have a right to affix limits to the 
power of France, without doubt it is equally dis- 
posed to allow tho Emperor of tbe French to pro- 
scribe the bounds beyond which Russia is not to 
pass Russia has partitioned Poland Can she 
thou complain that Franco possesses Belgium 
and the Icib banks of the Rhmo ? Rnssm has 
seized upon the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the 
northern provinces of Persia Can she deny that 
the right of self-preservation gives France a title 
to demand an equivalent m Europe ? Let every 
Power begm by restoring the conquests which it 
has made daring the last flfly y ears Let them 
re establish Poland, restore Venice to its Senate, 
Tnmdadto Spam, Ceylon to Holland, the Cnmca 
to tho Porte, the Caucasus and Georgia to Persia, 
the kingdom of My'sore to the sous of Tippoo 
Saib, and the Mahratta States to their lawful 
oiraers, and then tho other Powers may have 
some title to insist that France shall retire within 
her ancient limits It is the fashion to speak of 
the ambition of France Had she chosen to pre- 
serve her conquests, the half of Austria, the 
Venetian States, the states of Holland and Swit- 
zerland, and the kmgdom of Naples, would have 
been in her possession The umits of France 
are, in renhty, tho Adige and the Rhine. Has it 
passed either of these limits? Had it fixed on 
the Solza and the Diave, it would not have ex- 
ceeded the honnds of its conquest.” 

When Napoleon was endeavonnng to suround 
GenerMMack at dm, it was absolntely essential 
,to the success of lus enterprise that be should . 
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leud a few battalions across the littlo state of 
Anspacb, wbich belonged to Prussia - To Bernn- 
dotte, who had charge of this division, ho wrote' — 

“ You will traverse the temtory of Auspach 
Avoid resting there Do everything in your 
power to conoihate the Prussians Testify the 
gieatest possible regard for tlio interests of . 
Prussia In the meantime, .pursue your march 
with the utmost rapidity, alleging as an excuse 
the imposslbihiy of doing otherwise, which is 
really the fact ” ^ 

At the same hme, he despatched the Grand 
Marshal Duroc to Berlin to apprise the King of 
Prussia of the critical situation in which ho was 
placou by an attack from so formidable nn alliance, 
ivithout any previous declaration of war , to ex- 
press his regret at the necessity of marching some 
troops over a portion of the Prussian territory , and 
to excusehimself upon tlioground ofabsoliitcncccs 
sity alone Though the King rather ungraciously 
accepted tlio apology, the more warlike portion 
of the nation, headed by their diivalnc Queen, 
loudly dedared that tins violation was an outrage 
which could only be avenged by the sword This 
was one of the gncvances of which Prussia now 
complamcd 

There were then, nsnow, in Europe two great im- 
togoiiistic lorces — the governors and the gererned 
— the aristocracy and the people The triumph 
of Napoleon was the trmmph of popular rights 
Alexander, j oung, ambitions, and the monarch 
of the unconnted millions of Russia, was anxious 
to wnpe out the stain of Austerlitz Prussia, 
proud of her post mihtary glory, and sbmulatcd 
by an enthusiastic and romantic ‘Queen, rcsohod 
to measure swords with the great conqueror 
England, burdened with the grasp of two hemis- 
pheres, reiterated her ciy against " the msatiahle 
ambition of Napoleon ’’ 

The armies of Prussia, nearly 200,000 strong, 
commenced their march ngniiist I^nce, and 
entered the heart of baxony Frederick William, 
the lung of Prussia, headed this army, and com I 
pelled the King of Saxony to join tlio olhance 
Our cause,’’ he said, *' is the common caiise of 
legitimate kings, and all such must aid. m the 
enterprise" Alexander, hat mg aronsed anew 
his barbarian legions, was hastening by forced 
marches over the wilds of Poland Two hundred 
tliousondmcn were m his train, to join the m- 
vadiug host in their march upon Pans England, 
with her omnipresent and intincible fleet, was 
frowning ludng the shores of the Mediterranean 
and of tho Clianncl, raining dowTi terrific blows 
upon every exposed point, and stnihig, by her 
political mflucnce and her gold, to unite mew 
nations in the formidable cooUtion 
^ With deep sorrow Napoleon beheld tho rising 
^_»af this new stonn Ho had just completed an 
‘ ' arduous campaign , ho had treated his enemies 
-■with surpassing magnanimity, and had hoped 
that a perma icnt peace was secured But no 
sooner was one conhtion destroyed than another 
was formed llis energetic spint, however, was 
not one to yield to despondencj Throwing ofi 
' tho diycctioa which for an hour opprosaod him, 
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with all his wonted power and gemns he rotued 
himself for the new conflict.. He wrote to hu 
hrothera in Naples and m Holland, swing — , 

“ Give j ourselves no uneasiness. _ The present ' 
struggle will be speedy termmated Prussia 
and her alhefl, ho they who they may, wall >o 
crashed And this time I 'will settle finally with 
Europe I will put it out of the power of my 
enemies to stir for ten years ’’ 

He shut hunsdf up for forty-eight hours to 
form his plans and arrongo the details -.Ho then ' 
ibr two dajs dictated, almost withont,mtoimi5- 
sion, nearly two hundred lettdrs 

All these letters are preserrad Through all 
tune tlioyxvill bo admired as models of the art of 
goxerning ormicslmd empires. In six days tho 
Imperial Oxnard avere sint from pans to. the 
llhine They travelloJ by post sixty miles a 
day It was nearly- mujiiglit' on the 24tirof 
September, -1806, whcii iTapoleon, accompanied 
by Josephine, entered his carnage at the Tode- 
ries to join tho artny .As in the last contest, he 
knew not “why he fought, or what was required 
of him ’’ Ho communicated a parting message^ 
to the Senate, m wludi he said— 

' V 

" In so just 'a war, winch we have not pro- 
voked by anj act, by any pretence, tbo true 
cause of which it would he impossible to assign, 
and where we only take arms to defend our- 
selves, we depend entirely upon the siippdii of 
the laws, and upon that of the people, whom cir- 
cumstances call upon to give fresh proofs of theu, 
devotion and courage " _ 

In his first bulletin ho ■wrote, “ The Queen «f 
Prussia is with tho army, "dressed ns nn Amazon, 
bearing the uniform of her regiment of dragoon^ 
writing twenty letters a day to spread the con- 
flagration m''all directions IVe secnl to behold 
Aimidn in her madness setog fire to her own 
palace After her follow Prince Louis of Prus- 
sia, a prmce full of braxery, burned on bv ths 
spiiit of part}, wbo flatters himself that he shall 
find great renown m the.vicissilndes of war 
Following the example of these illustrion^ per- 
sons, all tho court ones ^ To arms I’ But when 
war shall have reached them with all its horrors,' 

all will seek to exculpate themsolxes from having 

been instrumental in bungmg its thunder to the 
pcaccftil plains of the north " . . - ^ 

At Mayence Napoleon parted with Josephine. 
Her fears for a moment overcame him, and he ■ 
yielded to those emotions of tenderness which 
are an honour to tho hearf Ho headed his 
anny, utterly bewildered the Prussians by his 
manomxrcs, and in a few flays threw Ins whole 
force into their roar, cutting them off from all 
tlicir supplies and from all possibility of retreat. 
Ho was now sure of a decisive yictory^^yet, to 
arrest, if possible, fife effusion "'of bloodfhe 
humanely xvrote to the King of Prussia — — 

“I am nowin the heart of Saxonj Behove 
mo, my strength is such that your fcircos cannot 
long balance tho viotory . But _wierefore shei 
<0 much blood? To what purpose?^ Why 
should we make our cubjeote slay each" other! 
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I do not prize a victory vrhicR is pnrefansed by 
tbo lives of so xnnnv of my omldrcn If I were 
3 Ust commencing my militnty career, and if I 
had nay reason to fear tiio chances of war, this 
langnam would be wholly misplaced Sire! 
y onr Mnjesty will bo vanquished You will lia\ o 
compromisea the repose of yonr life and the cx- 
'istonce of your subjects without tho shadow of a 
pretext At present you are unitpured, and may 
treat with me m a manner conformable wtUi 
your rank, Before a month has passed you will 
treat, but in a ditrcrcnt position I am aware 
that I may, in thus writing, irritate that scnsi- 
'■bihty whioli naturally belongs to every so\ orcign 
But circumstances demand that I should use no 
concealment I implore your Mnjesty to a lew 
in this letter nothing but tho desire f haio to 
spare the cfiusion of human blood Sire, my 
brother, I pray God that ho may have you in his 
worthy and holy keeping 

“ Your Majesty’s good brother, 

“NArOtEOK " 

To this letter no reply was returned It was 
giien to a Prussian odiccr, but it is said that tbo 
Emperor did not rccciio it until tho morning of 
tbo battle of Jena. 

In two dajs, Napoleon, nccompanjing the 
advance guard of bis annj, met tho mighty 
host of the Prussians strongly fortified upon tho 
fields of Jena and Auorstadt. It was the even- 
ing of tho thirteenth of October A clondloss 
sun, filling tbo western sky with splendour, 
dazzled tho eje with brilliance ns its rays were 
reflected from the armour of one hundred thou- 
^'sand' men Eighteen thousand superb cavalry, 
with their burnished helmets and proud capon- 
sons, were dravm up upon tho plain Three 
hundred pieces of heavy artillery were concen- 
trated in, a bntteiy, arhoso destructive power 
imagination can hardly conceive Tho ad vanted 
posts of flio Prussians were stationed upon the . 
l^andgralenbcrg, a high and steep lull, whoso! 
samnut was deemed initcessible to artillery * 
Napoleon immediately drove them from the hill < 
aud took possession From its brow the whole 
lines of the Prussian army could bo descried, 
•‘xtcndiiig for many leagues I 

Tho plain of Auerstndt, twelve miles distant, j 
was however lost from tlio view Napoleon was. 
not aware that a strong division of the Prussian ' 
army occupied that position The slindcs of 
night came on Tho blaze from tho Prussian’ 
fires, dispersed 'over a space of eighteen miles, 
tlirow a brilliant glow over thp whole heavens 
Conners were immediately despatched to hasten | 
on with oil po'Ssible speed the battabons of the ‘ 
French army for the decisive battle which tho 
mornmg sun was to nshor in Napoleon was 
his own engmeor in surmonnting tho diificultics | 
of dragging tho cannon to the summit of the ^ 
AandgrMonberg, To encourage the men tc 
herciilcnu toil, Napoleon, by the light qf the 
lantern, worked with las own hands m blasting 
the rocks and 'smoothing tho way "With jn- , 
Credible enthusiasm, the successive divisions of ^ 


tho French, os they arrived engaged in over- 
coming those obstades which to the Prussians 
had appeared absolutely insurmountable Na- 
Mleon, having prepared tlie way and gided in 
magging one gun to the summit, left h.8 troops 
to do the rest Through the long night they 
toiled unceasingly, and hofore the morning 
dawned a formidable battery was bnsthng from 
the heights 

As battalion after battalion arrived in the dark- 
ness, they took tho positions designated by their 
experienced chieftain, and throw memselves upon 
the gromid for sleep Soult and Ncy received 
orders to march nil night, to be prepared to 
arrest the retreat of tho Prussians Napoleon, 
having thus made all bis arrangements for tho 
toirific conibet of the ensuing day, retired to h» 
tent about miduigbt, and calmly sat down io 
dtato «j) o plan of study and of discipline for 
Madame Campan's Female School^ 

Notlimg can more strikingly show than this 
tho pccaiiar organization of this most extraordi- 
nary mind There was no aficctatiou in this 
effort He could, nt any time, turn from one 
subject, however momentous that might be, and 
consecrate all bis energies to anotber, untroubled 
by a wandenng thought All that he did for 
tho internal improvement of France, ho was com- 
pelled to do m moments thus snatched ftom the 
toils of wai Combined Europe would never 
allow bun to lay aside the sword 

“ France,'” said Napoleon, *' needs nothing so 
much to promote her regeneration as good 
mothers ” 

His heart was deeply interested m promoting 
tho prosperity and happiness of France To the 
sanguinary scenes of Jenn and Auerstadt he was 
roluctantlj driven bj tho attacks of foes who de- 
nounced him ns n usurper, and threatened to 
burl him from his throno 

It was midnight A girdle of flame, nsmg 
from (ho innnmorable watch-fires of tho Prussian 
hosts, blazed along tbe horizon as far as the eye 
could extend, almost encircling the troops of Uie 
Emperor The cold w mds of approaching winter 
swept the bleak summit of tbo Landgrnfcnberg 
Wrapped in las cloak, he had thrown himself 
upon tho ground, to share for an hour the fngid 
bivouac of his soldiers Ho was far from home 
Tho fate of Ins empire depended, perhaps, iipo*! 
the struggle of tho ensuing day England, 
Russia, Prussia, tbe three most powerful mo- 
narchies upon tho globe, were banded against 
lam If defeated on tbe morrow, Austria, 
Sweden, and nil tbe minor monnrcbics, would 
fall upon tbe Republican Emperor, and secure 
bis utter destruction 

In tliat gloomy hour, intercepted despatches of 
tlie utmost importance were placed in tho hands 
of Napoleon Ho roused himself from his slumber, 
and rend tlicm by tbe hgbt of the camp fire 
The Bourbons of Spam, aitoonished by tbe de 


’i* Count Petet de lAizcma assigns this event to the 
eve of the bnttlo of-Austerlltz In cither case, it alik 
inuatmtes a well-known pceuliaritr {n the cliai’actof of 
Napolcoc, 
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feat oFTrafalgaT, had decided that England would 
be for them a safer ally than Eranco While 
professmg cordial friendship for Napoleon, they 
were entering mto secret (dlianeo with England 
Taking advantage of Napoleon’s absence from 
Franco, and trusting that he wcnld encounter 
defeat far away in the heart of Prussia, they 
were treacherously preparing to cross the Pjro- 
iieea, and, m alhance with England, to attack 
him in his rear Napoleon certainly was not 
one of the meekest of men The perusal of 
these documents convmced him that he could 
enjoy no secntity while the Bourbons sat upon 
the throne of Spain They would avail them 
selves of every opportimitj to attack him in the 
dark As he folded up these proofs of their 
perfidy, he calmly remarked, " The Bourbons of 
Spam shall be replaced hy princes of mv own 
family" From that hour the doom of the 
Spanish house of Bourbon was sealed 
Napoleon wrapped himself •'j.’iin in his clonk, 
threw himself upon the ground with his feet 
towards the fire, and slept as serenely as if ho 
were reposing upon the imperial couch of St 
Cloud 

At about four o’clock in the morning ho was 
again on horseback A dense fog cn\ eloped tho 
plains, shrouding mth impenetrable obscurity 
the sleeping hosts Under cos er of the darkness 
and tho thick vapour, the French army was 
ranged in battle array Enthnsiastio shouts of 
“Vive rEmpereurl" greeted Napoleon ns ho 
rode along their lines The soldiers, benumbed 
with cold, and shivering in their ranks, waited 
impationUy two hours for the signal of attack 
At SIX o'clock the order to ndinnce was given 
In sohd columns, through the grey mist of the 
morning, the French pierced tho Prussian lines 
m every direction 

Then ensued a scene of horror which no pen 
' can describe, which no imagination can conceive 
For eight hours the battle nged as if demon 
with demon contended — tlio soldiers of Napoleon 
and the marsballed Lost tromed m the school of 
Fredenok the Great 1 It was, mdeed, “ Greek 
meeting Greek " Tlio ground was covered with 
tho slain The shrieks of the wonnded, trampled 
beneath the hoofs of charging cavalry, tho shout 
of onset, as tlie pursuers cut down and rode over 
the pursned, rose m hideous clamour even above 
the ceaseless thunders of the battle The victory 
w avored to and fro About midday tho Prussian 
gencrol felt that the victory was his He de- 
spatched an order to one of his generals — 

“ Send all tho force j on can to tho chief point ! 
of attack At this moment we beat the enemy 
at all points My cavalry has captnred some of 
his cannon ' 

A few hours later he sent the following almost 
frantic despatch to his reserve — 

“ Lose not a moment in advancing with a onr 
yet unbroken troops Arrange your columns so 
that, through tbcir openings, there may pass the 
broken bands of the battle Be ready to xecciae 
the charges of the enemy’s cavalry, which m tho 
■nost funons manner ndes on, overwhelms, and 
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snbres the fugitives, and has driven mto one con 
fused mass thomfimtiy, cavalry, and attiUery." 

lu the midst of this appalhng scene, so graph! 
colly described, the Prussian reserve, 'twent; 
tlionsand strong, with firm tread and rmbrokea 
front, emerged dirough the dond of fugitives to 
stem the awful torrent For a moment thej 
seemed to restore the battle Napoleon stood 
npon the summit of the Landgrafenberg, calm, 
serene, passionless, watching every portion of 
tlio extended field, and guiding tho temho ele- 
ments of destruction Tho Imperial Guard, held 
in rcsoric, waited hour aficr hour, looking upon 
the carnage before them, burning with intense 
zeal to shore in tho conflict. At lost a joung 
soldier, in the excess of his almost dolmons ox 
citemcnt, shouted, “Forward, forwaril’’ 

“ How DOW? ' oxolairocd Napoleon sternly, as " 
he turned his ej o towards him “ W'hat beardless 
hoj IS this who xontures to counsel liis Empe-. 
ror ? Let him wait till he has commanded in 
thirty pitdhod battles befors "ho proffers his 
advice ' ’ 

It was now nearly four o’clock in the after 
noon Napoleon saw thnt'tho dcciaivo mo-uent - 
h-id arrived Ho ordered Murat, with twelve 
thousand horse, fresh and in the finest arrayi to 
charge the howildcrod, wavering, bleeding host, ' 
and complete the \ictory The clatter of iron 
bools was hoard resounding like the roar of an 
earthquake as this temble and irresistible mass 
swept with overwhelming dcsliuofion npon tlie 
plain Tho ivork was done The Prussian army <' 
was destroyed Humanity leDs her weeping 
eyes from the appalling scene which ensued. 

It was no longer a battle, but a massacre. All 
order w as lost, as tho whole army, like on imm- 
datmn, rushed from the field The haltenes of 
Napoleon ploughed their ranks in every direction. 
The musketrj of Napoleon’s solid colnmnynerced 
them through and through with a pitiless storm 
of bullets T well c thousand horsemen, mounted • 

On powerful and unwearied steeds, rode over and 
trampl d down tho confused moss, and their 
sabres dripped with blooH The wTOtched iic- 
tims of war, in thou: frantio attempts to escape, _ 
found their retreat everywhere cut off by the 
temblo genius of tho conqueror They were 
headed here and there, and driven back upon 
themselves ,111 refluent waves of blood and de- 
struction 

WJiile this scene was transpiring upon the 
plains of Jena, the Prussians were oncouutenng - 
a similar disaster npon the field of Auerotadt, 
but twelve miles distant As the fugitives of 
both armies met in their flight and were cutan- 
gled m tho crowded roads, while bullets, and < 
grape-shot, and cannon-balls, and bomb shells 
were falling hke hailstones and.- tliundcrbolts 
upon them, consternation unutterable seized all 
hearts Tn wild dismay they 'disbanded, and, 
throwing down their arms and forsaking thelf 
guns, their horses, and their ammniution waggons, ^ 
they fled, a rabble rout, across the fields, with • 
ont direction and without a rallymg point. But 
Murat, With his twMvo thousand horsemen, was 
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jn tlie midst ol tliem, and tlieir mangled corpses 
stEovred tire plain. 

Darkness came. It bronglit no relief to the 
TanqUislied. The pitiless pursuit was uninter- 
rupted Not one moment was allowed the foe to 
rally or to rest In every direction the fiigitives 
fmnd the divisions of Napoleon before them 
The King himself narronly escaped beuig taken 
prisoner dnnng the tumult and the horror of 
that disastrons rout He had fled in the midst 
of the wreck of his army from the field of 
AucrstadU Accompanied by a few companions 
on horsebdck, lie leaped hedges and fences, and, 
iin the gloom of night, plunged through field 
and forest. It was hve o’clock in the morning 
before ho succeeded, by circuitous routes and 
through by-paths, in reaching a place of safetj 

'The Prussians lostj daring this disastrons day, 
twenty thousand in killed and wounded, and 
twenty thousand .were taken prisoners Napo 
leon, according to his custom, having despatched 
his various generals in pursuit of the vanquished, 
passed most of the night upon the field of bat- 
t personally superintending the care of the 
wounded 'VVith his own hand ho held the cup 
o'” water to their lips, and soothed their djing 
ngonies with his sympathy With his iron firm- 
ness ho united a heart of groat tondomoss . No 
f possible efibrts wore spared to, promote their 
i comfort. He sent Dnroc in the mormng to the 
crowded hospitals of Jena, to convey his sym- 
pathy to every man individually of the wounded 
there, to distnbnte money to those who needed 
it, and to assure all of munificent rewards As 
the letter of the Emperor was read to these un- 
fortunate men, forgetting their sufferings, they 
shouted “Vivo I’Empereurl” Mangled and 
bleedmg, they expressed the desire to recover 
that they might again devote their lives to him 

Napoleon, nnth his acenstomed raagnanunit} , 
ever attributmg great 'praise to his ofliccrs and 
soldiers, most signally rewarded Davoust for his 
, heroism at Auerstadt In his official account of 
the battle, he staled— 

“ On our right the corps of Marshal Davoust 
performed prodigies Not oiil^ did he keep the 
enemy in, cheek, but pursued the bulk of his 
forces over a space of three leagues That 
marshal has displayed alike the distinguished 
bravery and firmness of character which are the 
first qualities of a soldier ’’ 

.For his dauntless intrepidity on this occasion 
he created him Duke of Auerstadt To honour 
him still more, he appointed him to enter first 
the Prussian capital, thus giving him precedence 
In the_ sight of the whole army Two weeks 
afterwards ho called his officers around him, and 
addressed them in the highest terms of respect 
and admiration Davoust stepped forward and 
said, “ Sire I the soldiers of the third coips will 
nlwavs he to you what the tenth legion was to 
Cajsar ” 

Immediately -Napoleon took measures for 
followlnjg up his victory with that activity and 
skill which no other captam has ev^ cqnalled 
In less than fourteen days every remnant 


of the Prussian army was token, and all 
the fortresses of Prussia were in the hands of 
the French The fugitive King, with a few 
companions, had fied to the cbnfines of Russia, 
there to await the approach of the armies of 
Alexander Prussia was struck as by a tlnm- 
derbolt Never before m the history of the 
world was such a power so speedily and so 
utterly annihilated It was but one month ailor 
Napoleon had loll Pans, and the work was all 
done — an army of two hundred thonsnnd men 
killed, taken prisoners, or dismrsed — ^innumerable 
fortresses, whidi bad been deemed impregnable, 
and upon which had been lavished the wealth 
of ages, had keen compelled to capitulate, and 
Napoleon was reposing at Berlin in the palace of 
the Prussian King Europe heard the tidiugs 
with amazement aud dismay It seemed more 
like the unnatural fiction of an Arabian tale 
than like historic verity “In assailing this 
man,’ said the Russian Emjieror, “we are but 
children attacking a giant ” 

The King of Saxony had been compelled to 
join Prussia against France. In these wars of 
Europe, sad is the fate of the minor Powers. 
They must unite with one party or the other 
Napoleon had taken a laigc number of Snxou 
prisoners The day after the gieat battle of 
Jena, |he assembled tlio captive officers lu one of 
the hulls in tlie Dnivcrsitj at Jena. In frank and 
conmhatmg words, he thus addressed them — 

“I know not why I am at war with jour 
sovereign Ho is a wise, pacific prince, de- 
serving of respect 1 wish to see your country 
rescued from its huinihntmg dependence upon 
Prussia Why should the Savons and the 
French, with no motives for hostihtj, fight 
against each other? I am ready, on my part, 
to give a pledge of my amicable disposition by 
setting you all at liberty, and by sparing Saxony 
All I require of jou is your promise no more to 
bear arms against France " 

The Saxon officers were seized with ndmiiation 
as they listened to a proposition so friendly and 
gbnerous from the lips of this extraordinary 
man By acclamation they hound themselves 
to serve against him no more They set out 
for Dresden, declaring that in three dajs they 
would bring back the friendship of their sove- 
reign 

The Elector of Hesse was one of the vilest of 
men, and one of the most absolute and unre- 
lenting of despots Ho had an army of 32,000 
men He had done everything m his power to 
provoke the war, and was devoted to the Eng- 
lish, bj vvhom ho was despised. Alexander 
with nearly 200,000 chosen troops, was pressing 
down through the plains of Poland, to try his 
strength agm with the armies of France Na- 
poleon n solved to meet the Czar half way. 
It was not safe for him to leave in his rear so 
formidable a force in the hands of this trea- 
cherous prince Marshal Mortier was charged 
to declare that the Elector of Hesse had ceased 
to reign, to take possession of his dominions in 
the name of Franco, and to disband his army. 
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Tho Grand Dnka of Weunar had oonnnand of 
nf Prussian army His wife was 

I Emperor Alexander , She had con- 
ijibuted all her influence to instigate tlio war 
Napoleon entered ■W^eimar It was a refined 
and inteUectnal city, the Athens of modem 

tl>e residence of I 
^thc, Schiller, and Wieland Contending* 
clamour and carnage, had 
surged though Its streets, as pursuers aiidpur- 
sued had nished pell-mell "^^t its gates from 
the dreadful fields of Jena and A^-rstodt The 
houses wwe pierced and shattered by s ells and 
pavements wore shppery with 
blood The Grand Duchess, greatly acitatcd 
approached Napoleon to implore his cionmney ’ 

This was his only vengeance He treated lits 
iio™dlLl°° the greatest courtesy, expressed 
1^® conduct of her husband, 

city uas 

nioff f ^® *"'*“*t* 00 “tly rewarded a Catholic 

SiTprSsians ‘^® 

fntL rf established himself 

a? 0^ conquest, Pru«sia now 

Napoleon Witli diaractoristic deh- 
°"0 to occupy tL 
pn\ ate apartments Of the Queen She iS fled 
m the utmost haste, leaving all her letters and 
tlio mysteries of a lady’s boudoir exposed He 
however, m his bulletins, spoke wX lit an ’ 
venty of the Queen hh’e had exertef aU h« 
powers to rouse tho nation to war On hnneo 
back she placed herself attho head of tho troms' 

h« Sent Md 1 

ner talents, and her lofty spirit, the flame of 

““ 'woiim on Sens 
who meddle in affairs of state, and who brthon 
Ignorance expose their husbands to farfitfiil Z 
astMs, and thoir country to tho hombfe lavals 
of war, were generaUy thought unKenerousfT 

«T I,--- „ 1806 , 9 o’clock p H 

•1 nave reccncd your letter m «.i. 

Mcms, you reproioh me forspexmim ill !»'*’ 

Tme It IS that, above all thmgs, llSika^™®?' 
intnirneiB I have . uisnice female 

gentfe. conciLorFwJ^l"®?® 
fftheyhniespoild w ^ “"d 

tears, and, in a tone of the mosVi®*^’ ®^®* “'‘® 
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Jw it®® It went to my heart 1 

tlie loltL- into the 
fire, and then I shall h'avo no'proof agninsOour 
husband’ Sho burned the letter, and wK 
stoed to happiness Her Jinsband is noTssfe 
Two hours later, and ho would have been lost. 
Yon see, therefore, that I like nomcn who ore 
feminine, unaffected, and ttmiablo, for th'oy alone 
|xesemble you. Adieu, my loVc. 1 am\ej 5 

, - “ Napoi.eon." “ 
ri.P*®T?®“o®”®® l^^J'^i'ch^npoleon refers was 

Rpri.n ^I^' J®® ®^ was gore norol 
Berlin Ho had surrendered the city to Kapo 
Icon, and promised submission' An mtoreepted 
letter proved that hc,amder cover of this assumed 
mendship, was acting as a spy, and coiumnui- 
eating to tho Kmg'of Prussia everything of iin- 
i portance that war transpiring m Berlin . Be 
had given his oath that he would attempt nothinc 
a^inst the French army, and would attend solely' 
^ the quiet, safely, and welfare of tho capital 
iho Prince was arrested and ordered to appear 
before a court-martial In two houra ho would 
Have been ibot. 

Bis wi'c, in n delirium of terror, throw herself 
m tears before Napoleon, as ho alighted from 
hu horse at the gate of the palace. Napoleon 
wms a tender hearted man' « I never-,” smd ho, 
could rosist n woman’s tears ” Deeply touched 
by her distress, ho condiictod hor to an apart- - 
'glowing m tho grate 

Wnpoleon took tho intercepted letter, 'and, hand- , 
rug It to her, said, “Madame, is not that tlie 
handwriting of y our hnshnna Trembling and 

eonroundod, she confessed that it was - “It is 
J®®£J''>h8s,”said Napoleon, "throw it 
nto tho fire, and tlicre will no longer romnm 
My oa idcncc against him " The lady, half dead 
with confusion and terror, knoav not what to do 
napoleon took tlio paper and placed it upon the ' 
rJj . It disappeared in emoko and flame, he 
id to the Pniioess, “Your husband is nowsalb. 
iiiere is no proof loft which onn lead to his con-' 
ctiOD This act of clomcncy )ias ever been 
rogarded as a signal OMdonce.of tho goodness of 
apoleon e heart. 'The safet/of his army seemed 
♦.m something should be'doiio to in- 

TOi.i®®*® Mcgistrates of tho scaemi towns, 
revealing tile ecerotsof his opera- ' 

tions to the enemy - - - . 

of Potsdam to visit 'the tomb 

Great, "wbere tlio Lmperot of 
bnfi«.y tbe King of Prussia had, but a yen- 
Ha j® j solemn and romantic oath 
lin Etr>n^®v impressed with solemnity ns . 
AnArn.u®® remains of this man oflieroio ’ 

was uWaw^ ®®'4 ^ word 

wns Prussian monnrih 

examinB^®”^®^ ^“Pclcon took it down, 
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esfohange this sword of Fredonck for twenty mil- 
lions of francs -I will send it to tlie governor of 
tlie Invalides. The old soldiers tlioro will regard 
TOth religions reverence k tropky whicli has be- 
longed to the most illnstnous captain of whom 
history -makes any mention” ' . 

General Rapp ventured to reply, “'Were I in 
yonr place, 1 should not be willing to port WJth 
this sword. 1 should keep it for myself” 
Napoleon glanced at hts aid-de-camp a very 
' peculiar loidc, halt reproachful, half comical, and, 
gently mnohmg lus ear, said, “ Have 1 not, then, 
a sword of my own, hir Giver of Advice 
-^Ih 1757, tue armies of France had been sig- 
Aally- defeated upon the plain of Robhach by the 
Pmsaans. The Prussian government had elected 
a monument commemorative of the victory Na- 
poleon, passing over the field, turned from his 
course to see the monument To hu surprise, 
he found it a very msigmficant affairT The in- 
scription on the soft stone had been cntirelv 
effaced by the weather. The obehsk was hardly 
moro Imposing -than a French milestone In 
perfect silence, he contemplated it for some time, 
walkmg slowly around it, his arms folded upon 
*his breast, and then said, “ This is contemptible 
— this is cdntemptiblc ” Just then a division of 
. the army made its appearance “ Take that 
stone,” said he to a company of sappers, “place 
it upon a cart, and send it to Pans It will 
require but a moment, to remove it ” Then, 
mounting his horse, ho galloped away For 
_both of these acta Napoleon has been severely 
censured . It is not an easy qucstion-to decide 
"what are the lawful trophies of war 
When Napoleon left the capital of Austna, 
on his return to Fiance after the campaign of 
Austcrlitz, he thus addressed the citizens of 
'Vicnnamafinal adieu — “ In lea\ mg you, receive, 
as a present evincing my esteem, jour arsenal 
complete, which tho laws of war had rendered 
my property. Use it m the mamtcm.uce of 
order. You must attribute all the ills yon have 
suffered to the mishaps inseparable from war 
.All the improvements which my armj ranj’ have 
brought into your country yon owe to the esteem 
which you have merited ” 

- Napoleon, m a month, had overturned the 
Prussian ra'Onorchy, destrojed its armies, and 
conquered its territory The cabinets nnd_ the 
arisrocracies of Europe were overwhelmed 'with 
consternation Napoleon, the Child of the llc- 
vdluhon, and tho propagator of tho doctrine of 
.equnrnghts to prmccandpeasant, was humbling 
into tho dust the proudest monarchies Every 
private soldier in the French army felt that all 
the avenues of wealth, of influence, of rank w'ere 
open before him This thought nerved fais arm 
and m^ired his heart Franco had imbibed the 
nnaltcrahle conviction, which it retains to the 
present day, tlint Napoleon was the great friend 
of the people, tffeir advocate, and the firm de- 
fender of tucu: nghts After the battle of Jena, 
Napoleon issued a glowing proclamation to the 
anny, in which be eatolled in the loftiest terms 
thenr heroism, their ihlrepidity, and their en- 


dnrance of the most exhausting fatigne ‘-Ha 
conduded in the following -wor^ — “Soldiers I 
I love yon with the same intensity of afiecUon 
which you have ever manifested towards me ” 

Lannes, in a despatch tcTthe Emperor, wrote, 
“Yesterday I read your Majesty's prooIamdtioD 
at the head of the troops The condudmg 
words deeply touched the hearts of the soldiers 
It is impossible for mo to tell your Majesty how 
much you are beloved by these brave men In 
troth, never was lover so fond of his mistress os 
they are of your person ” 

The Prussians wore fully aware of the tre- 
mendous power with which the principles of 
eqnalify invested tho French soldier One of tho 
Prussian ofiicers wrote to his family, in a letter 
which was intercepted, " The French, under fire, 
become snpernatnrol hemgs. They are urged on 
by an inexpressible ardour, not a trace of which 
15 to be discovered m our soldiers. 'What can 
be done with peasants who are led mto battle by 
nobles, to encounter every peril, and yet to bave 
no shore in the honours or rewards?” 

The Emg of Prussia himself, while a fugitive 
m those wilds of Poland winch, in banditti 
alltauco with Russia and Austna, he had info- 
monsly annexed to his kingdom, fotmd that he 
could not contend successfully with France with- 
out mtrodncing equahty in the ranks of his 
army also. Tims liberal ideas were propagated 
wherever tho armies of Napoleon appeared In 
every countiy m Europe, the Emperor of France 
w os regarded by democrat and aristocrat alike os 
tho fnend of the people 

Dnring these stormy scenes, Napoleon, in the 
heart of Prussia, conceived tho design of erect- 
ing tho magnificent temple of the Madeleine 
It was to be a momorial of the gratitude of the 
Emperor, and was to bear upon its front the 
msonption, "The Emperor Napoleon to the 
Soldiers of the Great Arinj ” On marble tablets 
there were to be msenbed the names of all the 
ofiicers, and of every soldier who had been pre- 
sent at the great events of Him, Ansterlitz, and 
Jena. The names of those who had fallen in 
those battles were to be msenbed upon tablets of 
gold 

To the Minister of tho Interior he wrote from 
Posen, doted December 6th, 1806 — “ Literature 
has need of encour igemcnt Propose to me soma 
means for giving an impulse to all the different 
branches of ielles-lelires wluch have m all times 
shed lustre upon tho nation ” 

In the midst of tho enormous cares of this 
extrnoramory campnign, Napoleon found time 
to wntc, almost every day, a few lines to Jose- 
phine A few of these letters will bo read nith 
mtcrest* 

' “ Bamberg, Oct 7th, 1806 

“I set out this ev'cmng, love, for Oronach. 
My army is in full march Everj thing is pros- 
perous. My health is perfect I have received 
but one letter from you I have received one 
from Eugene and Hortenso Adieu A thousand 
i kisses, ftttd good health. - “NaJ’oi.eok.” 
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" Gera, Oct 13, $ o'clock A u 
“1 am at Gera, my dear ^end affairs 
are prosperous — ever} thing as I could 'wish In 
a few days, with the aid of God, mattes will 
take, I think, a temblo turn for the poor Eing of 
Prussia I pity him, personally, for ho is b 
worthy man The Queen is at Erfurt with the 
King If she wishes to see a battle, she will hare 
that cruel pleasure I am very well I havo 
gained flesh since my departure, nevertheless, 
I travel ciery day from sisty to seventy five 
miles, on horsebaok, in carnages, and in every 
other way I retire at eight o'clock and nso at 
midnight I often think that you have not yet 
retired Wholly thine, ‘‘ NAroLCoN ” 

“Jena, Oct 16, 3 o’clock a k 
“M y love’ I have manoiavrod successfully 
against the Prussians. Yesterday I gamed a 
great victory There were 150,000 men I have 
taken 20,000 pnsoiibrs, also 100 pieces of 
cannon, and many flags I was near the King 
of Prussia, and just failed taking him and the 
Queen h or uv o day s and nights I have been in 
the field I am wonderfully nell Adieu, my 
love I Take care of yourself, and loi o me. If 
Hortense is nith you, give her a kiss, os also 
one to Napoleon', and to the little one 

“Napoleon" 

“ Weimar, Ou IG, 6 o'clock p M 
“M Talleyrand imII show you the bulletin, 
my dear friend You will there see iny success 
Everything has transpiied ns I had calculated 
Neicr was an army more effectually beaten and 
more entirely destroyed I have only time to 
say that I am well, and that I grow fat upon 
fatigue, bivouacs, and sleeplessness Adieu, my 
dear friend A thousand loMiignords to Uor 
tense, and to the grand Monsieur Napoleon 
Wholly thine, Napoleon.’’ 

“ Nov 1, 2 o’clock a u 
“Talleyrand has arrived, and tolls mo, my 
love, that yon do nothing but weep What do 
you nish, then? You have your daughter, 
grandchildren, and good nous Sulely tins is 
enough to make one contented and happy, ’Iho 
wcath* IS superb Not n drop of lam has yet 
rnUen,dunng the campaign. I am very well, 
and everything is prosperous Adieu, my love j 
I have icocivod a letter from Monsieur Napoleon 
I think Hortense must ha\ e wiitten it A thou- 
sand kind things to all <• Napoleon ” 

The little Napoleon to whom the Emperor so 
often alludes was the eldest son of Louis and 
Hortense, aiidbiothor of the present Empeior of 
the French He -was an unusually biiglit and 
promising boy, and a groat far onnto of Jus lUus 
trions grandfather Napoleon had decided to 
adopt him as his heir, and all thoughts of divorce 
were now la d aside. 
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CHAPTER KXXIV ^ 

THE riELB op' EYLAW 

UnaTalUnB appeal of Kapolcon— Paper blockade -Be. 
port of 1 tlio Frencb Minister— Tito Berlin decree— 
Itctaltatoiy measures of Franco and Bngland— Test! 
mony of Alison— FrocUnintlon to the desponding 
soldiers— Message to the Senate— Petitions of ths 
Poles — Ctabarrasslng situation of Napoleoo— bo- 
compment on iho Viiiulo— Coro for the soldtcn- 
Battle of Bylou— Tho o d grenadier- Touching Ans» 
dotes — ^Letters to Joscpluao 

On the fields of Jena and Auorstadt t‘ e Pns^ 
Sian monarchy was destwyed Fredenck \VJ- 
ham had nothing left hut a yemoto proviiice o’ 
his empire To this ho had escaped a fngitnti 
From the utter wreck of Ins armies, ho had 
gathered around him n few thousand men It . 
was With c\trorae regret that Napoleon had found 
himself compelled to lento the, congenial scenes 
of peaceful life in Pans to repel the assault of his 
banded foes Had he remained >a France imtil 
Russia, Prussia, and England had zomhined their 
multitudinous hosts, he would hare been undone 
With his accustomed energy, he sprang upon ‘ 
Prussia before Alexander had time, with hishon- 
drod thousand troops, to traverse the vast plnuis 
between St Petersburg and Berlin "By the raost^ 
extraordmary skill m mnnocuvnng, and m the 
eudnrBuce of fatigue and toil almost superhuinan, 
ho threw his whole force into the rear“of the 
Pmssinns He thus cut them off from Berlm 
and from all their supplies Then, suic of vic- 
tory, to save the effusion of blood lie again im - 
plorcd peace His appeal was niiaiaihtig The 
roar of battle commenced, and the armies of 
Pmssia wore oa crwhclmcd, crashed, annihilated 
As soon ns the tornfic scene was over, Napoleon ^ 
quietly ostabhshed himself in the palaces of the 
Prussian monarch The kingdom uas entirely > 
at his mercy He then sent Diueo to find Frcde , 
nek William, again to propose the sheathing ol 
the sword 

The unhappy King was' found more tlian fiio 
hundred miles from Ins capital He was for 
away bey ond the Vistula, m the wilds of Prus 
Sian Poland He had gathered around him about . 
twenty hie tlioas<and men, the shattered rcm» 
nants of those hardy battalions whom Fredenck 
the Great had tramed to despise fatigue, dangers^ 
and death The Russian host, amazed at tlie 
sudden catastrophe 'nhioh had overwhelmed its 
ally, threw open its arms to receive the fugitive 
King Firedenck, animated hy the presence of 
the proud legions of Alexander, and conscious ^ 
that the inuumerablc hordes of Russia were 
pledged for his support, still hoped to retrieve 
Ins affairs Peremptorily ho repelled the advance ^ 
of Napoleon, resolving, with renewed energy,'^ 
again to appeal to the decisions of the sword 
Nothing now remained for Napoleon but reso- 
lutely to meet the accumulating hostility whioh^ 
still threatened him Fredenck, from the nmoUT 
proa laces of his empire, 'was endeavouring to re- 
suscitate hiB army Alexander,- thoroughly 
aroused, was calling into requisition afl the re 
cources' of lus^ almost illimitabls realms He 
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liopcd to collect n force Trluch would utterly over 
whelm the audacious victor England, with her 
invinciblo navj proudly sweeping all seas, was 
landing at Dnntzic and IConigpherg troops, trea- 
sure, and munitions of war The storms of winter 
hadalrendycomc Napolconwas a thousand miles 
fiwm the frontiers of I'ranco His foes were en- 
camped several hundred miles further north, 
amid the gloomy forests and snow-clad lulls of 
Poland During tho winter thej* would haio 
tunc to accnmulato their combmed strength, and 
to fall upon him, in tho spring, with overwhelm 
ing numbers 

England, exespemted and alarmed by this 
amazing triumph of Napoleon, now adopted a 
measure which has been condemned bj the 
unanimous voice of the civilised world ns a griev 
ons infringement of the nghts of nations It is 
an admitted pnaciplo tlint^ when two Powers arc 
at war, every neutral power has n right to sail 
from the ports of one to tho ports of tho other, 
and to cariy any merchandise whatever, except- 
ing arms and mihtary supplies Either of the 
contending parties has, however, the nght to 
blockade anj port or ports by a naval force suf- 
ficient to preclude an entrance England, how- 
ever, having tho undisputed command of the seas, 
adopted what has been called ajmpei' Ihckailc 
She forbade aB nations to have nnjr commercial 
intcrcoarsQ whatever with Franco or her allies 
She had also estabhshed it as a morttuno law, 
that all private property found afloat, belonging 
to an enemy, was to bo seized, and that peaceful 
passengers found upon the ocean were to no made 
pnsonera of war The F renoh Minister for Foreign 
AfTatrs made a very able report to tho govern- 
ment upon this subject, which was concluded in 
tlio following words — 

“Tho natural right of «clf dcfenco permits us 
to oppose an enemy with the same arms ho uses, 
and to make his own rage and follj recoil upon 
himself Since England Ins ventured to declare 
all Franco m a state of blockade, let France, 
in her turn, declare that tho British i«lcs are 
blockaded. Since England considerscv cry French 
mad an cncmj, let all Englishmen, in the conn 
tnes occupied by the French armies, be made 
pnsoncTS of war Since England seizes the pri- 
vate propertj of peaceable merchants, lot tho 
property of all £ngh<-hmcn ho conii^cntcd Sinco 
England desires to impede all commerce, let no 
ships from tho British isles bo received into tho 
French ports As soon as England shall admit 
the anfhority of the laws of nations nmvcrsally 
ftibserved hyciiihsed countries, as soon os she 
shall acknowledge that the lav's of war arc tho 
some by sea and land ; that tho right of conquest 
cannot bo extendud cither to pninte propertj or 
to unharmed and peaceable inhabitants, and 
that tlia right of blockade ought to bo limited to 
fortillcd places, your Majesty will c luse these 
ngorons but not unjust measures to cease, for 
justice botweoa nations is nothing but exact reci- 
proeity.’’ 

In accordance with these principles, thus 


avowed to the world, Napoleon issued his famous 
ordinance, called, from tlia city at which it was 
dated, T7ia Balm Deeras 

Tlio following IS a copy of this celebrated 
document — 

“/» our Impend Camp, Berlin, 
“Nov 2Ctli, 1«06 

“ Napoleon, Emperor of tho French and King 
of Italy, considering — 

“1 That England regards not the law of 
nations recognised bj all cmhzed states, 

“ 2 That she holds for an enemy everj mdi- 
vidnal belonging to a hostdo pqwer, and makes 
prisoncre of war not only tho crews of armed 
vcsscia, but the crows of trading ships, and even 
captures merchants travelling on account of com- 
mercial business , 

“ 3 Tliat sho extends to merchantmen, and 
to tho property of individuals, the right ot con 
quest, w Inch is only applicable to what belongs 
to the hostile state , 

“4: That she extends to oommcrcial towns 
imd to ports not fortified, to havens and to the 
mouths of nvors, tho nglit of blockade, which, 
according to tho practice of civilized nations, 
only IS applicable to fortified places, 

“ S That she declares blockaded places before 
which she has not even a single ship of w ir, 
though no place is blockaded until it is so in- 
vested that It cannot bo approached without 
imminent danger, 

"6 That sho oven declares in a state of 
Wool ado places winch her whole force united 
would be unable to blockade, viz ,tbe entire coast 
of an empire , 

“ 7 That this monstrous abnsc of tho right of 
blockade has no other object than to prevent 
commumcations between different countnes, and 
to raise the trade and tho manufactures of Eng- 
land upon the rum of tho iiidustrj of the Conti- 
nent, 

“ 8 That such being cvadontly tho object of 
England, whoever deals in English merchandise 
on tho Continent thereby fivonrs her designs 
and becomes her accomplice , 

“ 9 That this conduct on tho part of England, 
which IS worthy of tho earlj' ages of barbarism, 
has operated to iho adv autnge of that Power and 
to the iqjury of others , 

“ 10 riiat It 13 a part of natural law to op- 
pose one's enemies with tho arms he cmplojs, 
and to fight in the way ho tights, when ho dis- ' 
avows ail those ideas of justice and all those 
liberal sentiments which ore tho result-of social 
civifizntion, 

“ We have resolved to apply to England the 
measures which she has sanctioned by her mari- 
time legislation 

“ The enactments of the present decree riiall bo 
invariably considered os a fundamental principle 
of tho Empire until such time ns England ac- 
knowledges that tho law of war is one and the 
same by land and by sea , that it cannot bo ex- 
tended, to private property of any descrmtioc 
whatsoever, nor to Uicjporsons of mdividnafsmJt 
belonging to the profession of arms ana riiat tlie 
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aw of blockade ought to bo hmited to fortified 
' places actually invested by competent forces 
“ Accordmgly we have decreed and do dooroe 
osfbllowa — 

“1 The British islands are declared m a etate 
of blockade 

“ 2 All trade and intercourse with the British 
-islands is prohibited Conseqnentlyi letters or 
packets addressed to England, or to any native 
of England, or wntten in the English InngnaM, 
mil not be conveyed by post, and will bo seized 
“3 Every native of England, whatever his 
rank or condition, who'may be found in the, 
countnea occupied by our troops or by those of 
our aBies, shall be made prisoner of war 
“4. Every warehouse, and nil merchandise 
and property of nny description whatever, be 
longmg to an English subject, or the produce of 
English manufactures or colomos, is declared 
good prize 

“5 Trade m English merchandise is pro- 
hibited , and all morSnndise belonging to ]&ig- 
land, or the produce of her manufactures and 
colonies, is dedared good prize. ^ 

“ 6 One-hnlf of the produce of the confisca- 
tion of the merchandise and property dedared 
good prize by the preceding articles will be ap- 
propriated to the indemnification of the mer- 
chants for the losses they have sustained 
-through the capture of traduig vessels by Eng- 
lish cruisers 

*' 7 No vessel coming directly from England 
or her colonies, or havuig been tliero smee the 
publication of the present decree, will be received 
in any port i 

“8 Any vossd which, by moans of a folse 
declaration, shall contravene the above article, 
shall be seized, and the ship and cargo shidl bo 
confiscated, as if they were Enghsli property 
“9 Our jinze-court of Pans shall pronounce 
final judgment in all disputes that may arise in 
our empire, or the countnes occupied by the 
Ercnch army, rdabve to the execution of the 
present decree Our prize-court of Milan shall 
proaouucQ final judgment m all the said disputes 
tnat may arise throughout our lungdom of Italy 
- “ 10 Oar mmistorfor foreign affairs will com- 
mnmeate the present decree to the Kings of 
Spam, Naples, Holland, and Etruria, and to our 
other allies, whose subjects, like our own, ace 
suffering from tbe mjnstice and barbarism of the 
manbme legislation of England 
“11 Our mmisters for foreign affairs, war, 
marine, finance, and police, and our postmas^ers- 
general, are directed, according as they are seve- 
, rally concerned, to carry the present decree into 
exeenbon (Signed} 

“Napoleon " 

. This retaliatory measure has been admired by 
Kme ns a profound stroke of policy, by others 
It has been denounced as a revoltmg act of 
despobsm It certamly was not presontang tbe 
erther cheek It was returning blow for blow> 
By thus exduding all English goods from the 
Conbnent, Nnpoleon hoped to be able soon to 


render the Continent mdopendentof fastmtei 
and the workshops of the wealthy islonden 
Franco oww to this decree the intoduction ol 
sugar from the beet-root ‘ 

“I found myself alone," says -Napoleon,' “w 
my opmion on the Contment I was compelled 
for ^e moment, to employ foico in everj 
quarter At 'length they began to comprebeni 
mo 'Already the tree bears fruity If I bad no) 
giveaway, I should hate changed the fnceol 
commerce as well as the path of mdustry, 1 
had naturalized sugar and mdigo I should have 
naturohzed cotton and many other ,thmgs " 
Two days after the pnbhcation of the Bcrlu 
decree, Napoleon wrote to Junot — - . - 

“Take egiecial care that the ladies of joQi 
establishment use Swiss ten ;It is as good m 
that of China Coffeo made from chicoiy is nol 
at all inferior to that of Arabia. Let them make 
use of these substitutes m tlieir drawing-rooms, 
instead of ''amusing tbomsclves with toUun^ 
politics like Madame do StaeL Xet them take 
care, also, that no part of their dress is.composed 
of Fnghsh merchandise If the wives of my 
chief olficers do not set the ovample, whom car 
I expect to foUowit? , It is a contest of life oi 
death between France and England I musi 
look for the most cordial support m all those by 
whom I am surrounded ’* 

In reference to the nnrelenbng'hostilify witl 
wUob Nnpoleon -was assailed nearly eveiy mo- 
ment of his hfe, he often remarked, “1 cannol 
do what I wish I can only do what 1 can Thesi 
English compd me to hi o day by day " 

The French Eireotoiy, on the 18th January, 
1798, had iniqiiitously passed n deerbo dedannj 
nil ships contauung Enghsh merchandise good 
prizes, nnd dooming to death all neutral sailon 
found on board English ships This was one o 
the nets of that -anarchical government whici 
Nnpoleon overthrow 

“ Nnpoleon," says Alison, “ soon after Ins ac- 
cession to the Consular, throne, issued a dccrci 
revoking this, and reverting to the oldand.lin- 
mane laws of the monarchy m tins respect ’’ 
This decrco of Napoleon was surely^ an act o 
ooncihation and friendship 
On the 16th of May, 1806, the Bntish govern- 
ment passed nn order dccloiing “the wholi 
coasts, harbours, and rivers, from the Elbo'fe 
Brest inclusive, as actually blockaded " To till 
order m council Napoleon icphcd by tho Betbr 
decree of November 26th, 1806 - 

England then passed another act, still mow 
arrogant and oppressive, on the 1st of January, 
1807, declaring “that no vessel shall be per 
mittod to trade from one port to another, if botl 
belong to PVance or-hcr olhes, and shall be s( 
far under tbeir control ns that British vessels -an 
excluded therefrom, and the captains of nl 
Bntish vessels ore hereby required to warn every 
neutral vessel, coming from any such port, anc 
destined to such other port, to discontinue he) 
voyage , and any vessel, after being so warned 
or nftpi having bad n reasonable time allowed J 
for-obtauung information of the present order js 
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councO, \rlilch slinllt uotwltlistanding, persist in 
- Bnekvojage to sach other port, shall be declared 
good prize ” To this Napoleon made iib reply 

“After a few months, on'the'llth of November, 
1807 England, adding iiisnlt to injary,. issued 
another decree, still more severe, declaring all 
the 'ports and places of Franco and her alhes, 
from wliidi, though not at war with his Majesty, 
-the British flag is excluded, shall bo subject to 
the same restrictions in respect of trade and 
nuMgatioh as if the same were actually blockaded 
in the most strict and rigorous manner, and that 
all trade in articles, the produce or manufacture 
' of the said countries or colonics, shall bo deemed 
to be unlawful, and all sneh articles declared 
good pn'/e ’ To this Napoleon replied in his 
celebrated Milan decree of the 17th of Ne- 
^mber, 1807 

These decrees of Napoleon gave nse to the 
most extraordinary debates m the English Par- 
liament, during which no one of either of the 
parlies into which the Parliament was divided 
even alluded to the fact that England was en- 
tirely the aggressor 

,‘'Li cndca\ Curing, at the distance of thirty 
, years,” says Alison,' “to form an impartial 
opmion on this mCst important subject, it must 
at once strike the most cursory observer that 
the grounds on which tins question was debated 
in ^0 British Parliament were not those on 
. whicli Its merits really rested, or on which they 
were placed by,Napoleon at the time, and have 
been since argued % the Coutmental historians. 
On both sides, m England, it was assumed that 
France was the aggressor by the Berlin decree, 
and that the only question was whether the 
orders in council exceeded tho just measures of 
retahation, or were calculated to produce more 
benefit or injury to'this couniiy. 

“But was tho Bcrlm decree tho ongm of tho 
commercial warfare, or was it merely, as Napo- 
■ looirand the French writers assert, aielahution 
npon'England,by the only means at the disposal 
ot the French Emperor, for tho new mid illegal 
species of warfare whic\i,-m the pnde of irre- 
„sistible .maritime streng'h, thoy had thought fit 
to adopt? That is the point upon which tho 
whole question really depends , and yet, tbongh 
put in the foremost '■rank by Napoleon, it was 
, scarcely touched on by either party m the British 
Parliament Nor*is it difficult to see to what 
caoEo this extraordinary circumstance was owing 
Both tho great parliesr which divided that as- 
sembly were desirtns of avoidmg that question, 
the Whigs, because tho, measure complained of 
by Napoleon, and on which tho Berlin decree 
was. justified hy the French ^vomment, had 
bcen-main^ adopted hy Mr Fox, and subse 
quenCy^extended by LordHoWick, the Tones, 
because they were unwiUiug to cast any doubt 
on tho exorcise of maritime powers, in their 
opimqii, of^essenbid importance to this country, 
and which gave them the 'groat advantage of 
hnvmgiheir political adversanes necessanly com- 
pelled to support the general'pnnciple on which 
tbe' measures m question had been founded. 


“ History, however, must disregard all these 
temporary considerations, and m good fmth ap- 
proach the question, whether, in this great de- 
bate, England or France was the real aggressor; 
and on this point, as on most others m human 
affairs, whore angry passions have boon strongly 
cxoitcd, it will probably bo found that there were 
faults on both sides 

“ But still the English histonan must lament 
that the British government had given so 
plausible a ground for representmg 1 (s measnras 
ns retaliatory only, by issuing m May, 180G, the 
blockade of the French coasts of the Channel ” 
There has probably been no act of Napoleon’s 
lifo for which he has been more pitilessly con- 
demned than for his Berlin and Milan decrees 
They have been represented as atrocious acts of 
wanton and unprovoked aggression against a 
meek and lowly sister kingdom 
It was reported to Napoleon that the troops, 
comfortably housed in mo cities and villages of 
Pra^sin, were very reluctmit to move to fogid 
bivouacs upon tho ii^ marshes of the Fistula 
To ono who reported to him the de^ondeucy of 
the army, Napoleon mqmred — 

“ Does the spirit of my troops fail them when 
m sight of tho enemy?” 

“No, sire," was the reply. 

“ I was sure of it,” said Napoleon “ My troops 
are always the same I must rouse them " 
Walking up and down the floor with rapid 
stndea, he immediately dictated the foUowmg 
proclamation — 

“ Soldiers ! A year to-day j on wcie on the 
field of Austerhtz The Russian battalions fled 
before you in dismay, or, being surrounded, 
yielded their arms to the victors Tho next day 
they sued for peace But we were imposed 
upon. Scarcely had they escaped, through onr 
generosity, which was probably blameable, from 
the disasters of the third coalition, than they 
organized a fourth But the ally upon whom they 
oliicfly rched is no more. His capital, fortresses, 
magazines, arsenals, two hundred and eighty 
standards, seven hundred field pieces, and five 
fortihed cities, are m our possession The Oder, 
the Wartha, the deserts of Poland, the storms of 
winter, have not arrested your steps for a mo 
ment You have braved all, surmounted all 
Every foe has fled at your approach 
“ In vain have tho Russians endeavouRfi to 
defend the capital of ancient and renowned 
Poland Tho eagle of France soars over the 
Vistula. The brave and nufortunate Polo, on 
seeing you, dreams that he beholds the legions 
of Sobieski returning from their memorable ex- 
pedition Soldiers I we will not sheath on 
swords until a general peace is established, and 
we have secured the rights of our alhes, and re- 
stored to our commerce its freedom and its cola 
nies On the Elbe and the Oder we have re- “ 
conquered Pondicherry, and our cstabhshmentt 
in India, the Cape of Good Hope, and the. 
Spanish colonies 'i^io gave tiio Russians tho 
nght to hold the balance of destny, or to intoi*. 
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fens with our just designs? Tliey and dnrbolvesi 
are wo not still the soldiers of Austerhtz?” 

Bonmenno says, '‘‘When' Napoleon dictated 
his proclamations, he appeared for the moment 
inspired, and exhibited, m some sort, the excite 
ment of tlie Italian improvisator! In order to 
follow him, it was necessary to write with incon- 
ceivable rapidity Frequently, when rending 
over to him what he has dictated, I have luioun 
him smile, as in triumph, at the effect which 
he imagined any particular passage would pio- 
duce ” 

This address electrified the whole army Its 
dnrion notes rang through all hearts. Not 
another murmur was heard The corps in the 
rear, by forced marches, pressed forward with 
alaonty to reach head quarters Those nearer 
the Emperor forgot their ihtignes and their 
sufferings, and longed to engage the enemy 
The love'of the solhers for their chielain was 
so enthusiastic, and their confidence in Ins wisdom 
was so unbounded, that, though hungry, bare- 
footed, and exhausted, the whole mighty host 
crowded eagerly along The storms of approach- 
ing winter howled around them The wheels of 
their ponderous artillery sanlc axle deep in the I 
mire Still, tlirough ram and snow, and miiy i 
roads, they followed their indomitable cliicf, re- 
counting with pride the fatigues which they had 
already endured, and eagerly anticipating the 
heroic deeds they were yet to perform 

Before leaving Berlin, Napoleon wrote to the 
Minister of War “The project which 1 have 
now formed is more vast than any which I ever 
before conceited From this time I must find 
myself in a position to cope with all events " lie 
also addressed a message to the Senate in that 
peenhar energy of st>le marking all his produc- 
tions, which the annals of eloquence have rarely 
equalled, never surpassed 

“ The monarclis of Europe.” said ho, “have 
thus far sported with the generosity of France 
When one coalition is conquered, another imme- 
diatclj springs up No sooner was that of 1805 
dissoh ed than we had to fight that of 180G It 
behoves France to bo less generous in future 
The conquered states must bo retained till tlie 
general peace on land and sea. England, re- 
gardless of all the lights of nations, launching a 
commercial interdict against one quarter of the 
globe, must be struck with the same interdict in 
return, and it must be rendered ns rigorous as 
the nature of thmgs will permit Since we are 
doomed to war, it will bo better to plunge m 
wholly than to go but half way Thus may wo 
hope to terminate it more completely and more 
solidly by a general and durable peace " 

The laboms of Napoleon were perfectly her- 
culean in preparing for this winter campaign It 
was four hundred miles from Berlin to Warsaw 
This was n dreary interval for an army to tra- 
verse through the freezing storms and dnfhiig 
snows of a neitAem winter The Russians and 
Prussians ootila present a hundred and twenty 
thousand n.en upon the banks of the Vistula 
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The partition of Poland by Russia, Prussia, 
and Austna has been pronounced by the unani- 
mous voice of the world the most atrocious act 
which has disgraced modem Europe 'As s'lon 
as Napoleon entered that part of Poland winch 
had been annexed to Prussia in this mfameus 
deed of lapacity, the Poles gathered around turn 
with tho utmost enthusiasm The nobles of the 
dismembered empire thronged his head-quarters 
They hailedJiim as the saviour of their country 
They pledged to him their fortunes and then- 
lues if he would rescue Poland firom them op- 
pressors The populace rent the skies with en- 
thusiastic shouts wherever tho great conqueror 
appeared They were clamorous for arms, that 
they might fight the battle of freedom and re- 
gain their independence Napoleon was ex- 
tremely embarrassed 

A deputation from Warsaw waited npon him, 
mtrcntmg him to proclaim the independence or 
Poland, and to placo some member of his own 
family upon the throue They assured him that 
tho Poles, as one man, would rally'with admira- 
tion and gratitude beneath his banners Napo- 
leon said to them — 

“Franco has never recognized tlie different 
partitions of Poland Net erthcless, I cannot 
proclaim y our independence unless you are de- 
; tormmed to defend your rights with arms m your 
hands, and by all sorts of sacrihccs, even that of 
hfe You are reproached with having, lu your 
constant civil dissensions, lost sight of the true 
interests of your country Instructed by mis- 
fortune, be now united, and prove to the world 
that one spirit animates the whole Polish nation ” 

After the deputation had withdrawn, Napoleon 
remarked — " I like the Poles Their enthusiasm 
pleases me 1 should like to make them an in- 
dependent people But that is no very easy 
matter The cake has been shared among too 
many There is Austiia, Russia, and Prussia, 
who have each had a slice Besides, when fhe 
match IS once kindled, who knows where the 
conflagration may stop? My first duty is towards 
France I must not sacrifice her interests for 
Poland In short, we must refer this matter to^ 
the universal sovereign, Time. He wiU show us,' 
by-and-bye, what we aro to do ” 

The situation of Napoleon was indeed critioaL 
He was hnndreds of leagues from the, frontiers 
of France, and enveloped in the snows of winter 
Russia, with her countless hordes and nnknown 
resources, was threatening him from the North 
Prussia, though conquered, was watching for an 
opportunity to rctncie her disgrace and rum. 
Austria had raised a force of eighty thousand 
men, and was threatening his rear This Ans 
trian force was professedly an army of observa- 
tion But Napoleon well know that, upon the 
slightest reverse, Austria would fall upon him m 
congenial alhance with Russia and Prussia Eng- 
land, the undisputed monarch of the- wide world 
of waters, was most efficiently co-operatmg with 
these banded foes of France. 

By proclaimmg the mdependence of Poland, 

I Napoleon would have gamed a devoted ally 
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'mnging a nation of twenty millions of inlinbi- 
Innts bonenfli his flag , but by llboniting Polnufl 
from Its proud and powerfid oppressors, ho would 
have exasperated to the highest degree Russia, 
Prussia, and Austna Thus the probabilities of 
peace would ha\o bceii infinitely more remote 
Napoleon was contending for pence Ho told the 
Poles trankly that ho could not involve France in 
any new quarrels “ I am not come hither/ said 
lie, “to hog a throne for my family I am hot 
in want of thrones to gne away ” 

Through Dctembcr s dismal storms — through 
a country more dreary than imagination can 
well conceive, filled with gloomy foicsts, fathom- 
less morasses, bleak and barren plains, Napoleon 
led his troops to the banks of tho Vistula Wliero- 
eicrliemct liis foes, ho scattered them before 
him with whirlwind power Sometimes, over a 
space of SCI enti -Ato miles in breadth, Napoleon’s 
army wus fighting its way against the storm of 
hullcts whieli, from hostilo batteries, swept their 
rnnlvS But nothing could retard his progress 
The suffering of that wintry march was awful 
beyond description Early m January tbcnrmy 
entered tho dark forests which froi n along the 
inhospitable Vi«toh 

The cantonments of llw French army were 
extended one luiiidicd and fifty miles, skirting 
tho loft bank of tho river All tlic passes of tho 
'Stream were occupied in such strength as to 
tender surprise impossible - The soldiers cut 
down (ho forests and constructed comfortable: 
huts to screen themselves from the picroing cold 
Tho camps were admirably amngod in regular 
streotSj T^esontiug tho most clicorrul aspect of 
order and cleanliness Reviews, rural labours, 
and warlike games, occnpied the minds of the 
soldiers and confirmed their liealth Immense 
convoys of provisions, guarded by troops and 
forlrosscs left in the rear, were continoally defiling 
,nlong dll tho roads from tho Rhine Tho soldiers 
were soon comfortable and happy m tliclrwoll- 
-provialonod homes Napoleon, regardless of Ins 
ow n case, thought of them alone He was every- 
where present His Jbresight provided for every 
emergency IIis troops witnessed with gratitude 
liLS intense devotion to their comfort. They saw 
him riding from post to post by day and bv niglit, 
drenched with 'mm, spattered with mud, w Intoned 
with snow, Tcgaulitss of rest, of food, of sleep, 
wading through mire and drifts, groprag through 
darkness and breastuig storms Napoleon said, 
“ My soldiers are ray oluldron ” No one could 
doubt his sincerity who witnessed Ins ^vigilance, 
his toil, his fatigue Not a soul m the army 
quthlioned his parental love Hence the Empe- 
ror was loved m return ns no other mortal was 
over loved before 

, The soldiers, to their surprise, found that tho 
generous foresight of Napoleon had piovidod 
-them even with several millions of bottles of 
wine Abundant magazines were established, 
that they might he fully supplied with good food 
and warm clotliing The sick and wounded in 
particular were nursed with tho most tender care. 
Six' theusani beds were prepared at Warsaw, and 


an equal number at Thome, at I’osen, ann 
oilier places on the hanks of tho Vistula nud 
Oder Comfortable mattresses of wool were made 
for tho hospitals Thirty thousand tents, taken 
fiom the Prussians, were out up mto -bandages 
and bedding Over esch hospital Napoleon ap- 
pointed a chief overseer, always supplied with- 
rendy money, to procure for the sick whatever 
luxuries they needed A chaplain was appointed 
in each hospital to mmister to the spiritual wants 
of the sick ‘and the dying Tins chaplain was 
to bo, 111 an especial manner, the friend and the 
protector of those under bis care He vvae 
charged by the Emperor to report to him the 
slightest negligence towards the sick Such 
were the infinite puns which Napoleon tO'/k to 
piomoto tho comfort of hia soldiers He shared 
all their hardships His palace was n bam In 
one room ho ate, and slept, and received his 
niuhcnccs It was his invariable custom, when 
ever ho issued an order, to inform himself if tho 
order had been cxcouted Ec personaliy arranged 
all the military works of the widely-extended 
lino over wlucli hia army was spread 
The month of January, with its storms and 
intensity of cold, passed slowly away Winter 
brooded dicanly over the plains of Poland, pic- 
senling one vast expanse of ice and snow 
Europe contemplated with amarement the sub- 
lime «pcc(nclo of n French army of one or two 
liundrcd thousand men passing the winter in tho 
midst of the gloomy forests of tho Vistula. AUx- 
ander, with troops accustomed to the fiozen 
North, planned to attack Napoleon by snrpn‘o 
in his winter quarters Secretly ho put his 
mighty host m motion Napoleon, ever on tho 
alert, was prepared to meet him Immediately 
raarohing from Ins encampments, ho surprised 
those who hoped to suqmso him 
Battle after battle ensued The Russians 
fought with unyielding obstinacy, tho Frendi 
with mqioliious oiithiisiasm In every forest, in 
every mountain goigo, upon the banks of oveiy 
swollen stienm clogged with ico, the Rnssinni 
planted their cannon and hurled balls, and shells 
and grape into the bosoms of their unrolentino 
pursuers But tho French, impelled by the re- 
sistless impetuosity of tlioir great ohicftaiti, 
pressed on, rogardloss of mutilation and death 
toio snow was crimsoned with blood Tho 
wounded slrngghd, and shrieked, and Awe in 
the storm-piled drifts The dark forma of ihe 
dead floated with the loo down tho cold slromns 
to an unknown burnl Wintiy nights, long, 
dismal, and frcc/iug, darkened upon tho con 
tending hosts TJieir lurid watoh-hres gloimied 
TO awful Bub'iTOity over wide .Icngaps of frozen 
hill and valley Tho soldiers of each army, 
nerved by -the energies of desperabon, threw 
themselves upon tho snow ns'their only couch, 
and with no tent Covering hut the chill sky 
Napoleon stopped one night at a miserable 
cottage Ilia littlC camp bedstead was placed in 
tho middle of the kitchen floor. Li favo minntej 
ho despatched his supper, winch consisted of but 
one dish Tlion, rolhng bis napkin u Uf a bdl 
- <t *- 
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he playfully threw it at the head of his favounto 
valet Constantv saying, “Qmok, qnndc, take 
away the remains of my bonqnet ” Then, nn- 
roUmg a map of Prussia, he spread it upon the 
floor, and addressing Caulaincoiut, said, “ Come 
here. Grand ‘Equerry, and follow me ” With 
pins he marked out the "progressive movements 
of his army, and said, “I shall beat the Bussinns 
there, and there, and there In three months 
the campaign will be ended The Eussinns 
must have a lesson The fair Queen of Prussia 
must learn, too, tliat advisers sometimes pay 
dearly for the advice they give I do not like 
those women who throw aside their attributes of 
^ace and goodness A woman to instigate war I 
to urge men to cut each other's throats 1 Shame 
on It I She may nm the risk of losing her 
kingdom by pla}mg that game ” 

At this moment some despatches were de- 
livered to the Emperor Rapidly glancing over 
them, he fawned and esdaimed — 

Surely these despatches have been n long 
time on their way 1 How is this ? Tell the 
orderly o£5cer who brought them that I wish to 
speak to him '* 

“ Sur," said he, severely, as the ofGcer entered, 

" at what hour were these despatches placed m 
jour hands?’’ ' 

" At eight o’clock in the evening, sire " 

“ And how many leagues had you to ndo?” 

“ I do not know precisely, sire ’’ 

“But you ought to know, sir — an orderly 
officer ought to know that I know it You 
had twenty seven miles to ride, and you set oflP 
at eight o'clock. Look at your watch, sir I What 
o’clock IS It now ?” 

" Half past twelve, sire The roads were in a 
terrible state In some places tlio snow obstructed 
my passage " 

“ Poor excuses, sir — poor excuses Retire, and 
await my orders " As the officer, evtremely 
disconcerted, closed the door, he added, “ This 
cool, leisurelj gentleinan u ants stimulating Tlie 
reprimand 1 have given him will make him spur 
Ills horse another time Let me see — mj answer 
must bo delivered m two hours, 1 have not a 
moment to lose " 

Soon the orderly officer was recalled 
“Set off immediately, sir," said he, “these 
despatches must be delivered with the utmost 
speed General Lasalle must receive my orders 
bj' three o'clock — ^by three o dock You under- 
stand, sir?’ 

“Sire, by half past .two the general shall 
have the orders of which 1 have the honour to 
bo the bearer " 

“ ‘Very well, sir, mount j our horse— but stop I" 
he added, calling the officer back, and speaking 
in those winning tones of 1 mdness which he had 
ever at his command, “ tdl General Lasalle that 
It will bo agreeable to mo that jou should bo the 
person selected to announce to me the success of i 
tneso movements ’’ 

■With such consummate tact could Napoleon 
t' »«?’ repnmund, and at tbo same time win 
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the confidence and tho lovo of the person ropn-' 
manded > 

Napoleon had now driven his assailants, en> 
veloped m the storms and tlfe ice of n Polish ' 
winter, two hundred and forty. miles from tho 
banks of the ITistula At last tbo retreating 
Russians concentrated all their forces upon the 
plain of Ejlan It was the 7th of Februarv, 
1S07. Tho night was dark am’ intenselj cold, 
as the Russians, exlmusted.by the retreating 
march of the day, tobk their pos jon for, a des- 
perate battle on the morrow There was a gentle 
swell of land, extending two or three milesp' 
which skirted avast, bleak, unsheltered plain, 
over which the piercing wintry gale drifted Uie 
deep snow Leaden douds, hurrying through 
tho sky as if flying from a defeat or congregat- 
ing for tt conflict, boded a rising storm Upon 
this ridge tbo Russians, in double Imcs, formed 
themselv es in battle array Five hundred pieces 
of cannon were ranged in battery, to hurl de- 
struction into the bosoms of their foes They then 
throw themselves upon tho icy ground for their 
frigid bivouac. The midnight storm wailed its 
mournful requiem over tlic slcemng hcet^ and 
sifted down upon them the wmding sheet, of ' 
snow 

In the midst of the tempestuous night, Napo- 
leon, with his dctcimmed battalions, came also, 
upon the plain, groping tlirough drifts and gloom 
Ho placed liis army in position for the torrifio 
batUo which the dawn of morning would usher 
m Two hundred pieces of heovy artillery were 
advantageously posted to swoop the dense ranks 
of tho enemj Upon the ridge 80,000 Russians ■' 
slept In tho plain before them 00,000 French- 
men were bivouacking" upon the snow The 
hostile hosts were at but half cannon shot from 
each other Indomitable determination inflamed 
the souls of officers and soldiers in both armiesi 
It was an awful night, the harbinger of a still 
more awful day 

Tho frozen earth, tho inclement sky, the 
scudding clouds, the dnfiing snow, Hie wailing 
wintry wind, the lurid -watenhres gleaming 
through the gloom, tlie spectral movement-of 
legions of horsemen and footmen taking their 
positions for the sanguinaiy strife, tlie confused 
murmur of the voices and of the movements of 
the mighty armies, blendmg, hko tho roar of 
many waters, with tho midnight storm, presented 
a spectade of sublimity which overawed eve^ 
beholder The sentinels of each aimj could 
almost touch each other with tVeir muskets, 
Cold, and hungry, and weary, the spirit of hit- 
mamty for a moment-triumphed over tho fero- 
city of war Kind words of greeting and of 
sympathy w ere interchanged by those who soon, 
in frenzy, were plunging bayonets into each 
others bosoms At midnight, Napoleon slepf 
for an hour in a chair He then mounted Ins 
horse, and marshalled his shivering troops for 
the horrors of battle ‘ ‘ 

The dark and stormy morning had not vet 
dawned when tho cannonade commenced It. 

\ was terrific. Tho very earth shook beneath k-i 
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treaendous dctonntion Sovon hntidred hcnvy 
cannon, worked by tho most ''skilful gunners, 
created annnmtennitted roar of the most deafen- 
ing nnd appalling thunder Both armies pre- 
sented their unprotected breasts to bullets, grape- 
shot, balls, nnd shells. Companies, battidions, 
regiments, oven whole divisions, melted away 
before tho merciless di<!clinrgcs. The storm 
af snow, m blinding, smothering flakes, swept 
angnly mto tho faces of the assailants and as 
sailed, ns t!io bands of battle, m exultant victory 
-or in temfio defeat, rushed to and fro over the 
plain Tho tempestuous air was soon so filled 
with smoke that the day was as dark ns tho 
night Under tins black and snlphureous canopy 
tiie infuriated hosts ru'ilicd upon each other 
E 7cn the flash of the guns could not be seen 
through the impenetrable gloom Horsemen 
'plunged to tho charge uunblo to discern tlie foe 
Thus tho dcadl;^ conflict (.oiitmucd, one hundred 
and forty thousand men firing into each other’s 
bosoms, through tho moiiiing, nnd the noon, and 
tho .iftemoon, nnd after the sun had gone down 
in the gloom of a winter’s night Napoleon 
galloped np and down tho field of blood, regard- 
less of danger, ever presenting himself nt tliose 
pomts winch were most threatened 
In tho midst of tlio battle Napoleon was in- 
formed that a church, which ho deemed a posi- 
tion of essential importance, had been taken by 
the enemy He pressed lus spurs into lus horse, 
and galloped with the utmost speed into the 
Imdst of lus battalions, who wore retreating 
beforo vastly superior numbers 
“ WTiat I" shouted tho Emperor, “ a handful of 
Russians repulse troops of tho Grand Army! 
'Forward, my brave lads! Wo mwt have the 
chnrchi Wo must have it at over 3 Imzardl” 
Animated by this voice, an onthusiastio shout 
of "Viic rEmporcnrl" rose abov'o tho tliiindors 
of the conflict Tho soldiers instantly formed 
in solid columns, and, through a perfect storm of 
bullets and sh4ls, forced tlioir way upon the 
enein^. The Emperor espiod, a few paces from 
him, an old grenadier Bis face was blackened 
with gunpowder, his clothes wore reddened with 
blood, hi'> left armlmd just been tom from his 
shonld<'r bv a shell, and the crimson drops were 
falling from tho ghastly wonnd Thb man was 
hurrying to fall into the ranks. 

“ Stay! stay I my good fellow," evclaimed tho 
Empemr, “go to tho mnbulanco and get your 
wound dressed ’’ 

“ I will,” replied the soldier, “ as soon as wo 
have taken tho church " Ho then disappeared 
III the midst of the smoke and tho tumult of tho 
^ battle The Duke of Vicenza, who witnessed 
' this scene, says tho tears gushed into the oyes of 
the Fmperor as ho contemplated this touching 
proof of devotion , 

' The battle bad now raged for eighteen hours. 
The snow was red with blood The bodies of 
the wounded nnd the dead covered tlie plain 
Thousands of tlio torn and bleeding victims of 
war through these long hours had writhed in 
tgiuj in the freezing air, trampled by the nisii 
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of frenzied squadrons Their piercing shrieks 
rose aboTO tlie roar of artillery and musketry 
Eylan was m flames, other adjacent villagoa 
aud farm houses were blazing The glare of tlie 
conflagration added to the horrors of the pitiless 
storm of tho elements and of war Women and 
children were j'enshing in tho fields, having fled 
from their bomb-battered nnd burning dwelhngs 
Still tho battle continued unabated 

As the twilight of the stormy day faded Into 
tho gloom of night Napoleon, calm and firm, 
stood beneath the shelter of the chnrch which 
lie hod retaken The balls were crashing aronud 
him Grief pervaded every face of the impcnal 
stair With consternation they implored him to 
place himself in a position of safety Regardless 
of their intrcatics, ho braved every peril In- 
fusing Ins own inflexibility mto the hearts of 
all around, lie still impelled Ins bleeding columns 
upon the foo Moro than thirty thousand Rns- 
siaiis, struck by the balls and tho swords of the 
rroncli, were stretched upon the frozen field 
Ten thousand Frcndimen, the djing and the 
dead, were also strewed upon tho plain Ten 
thousand liorses had been strnclc down Some 
had been torn in pieces by cannon-balls , others, 
frightfully mutilated, w'era uttering piercing 
screams, nnd were wildly plunging over the 
plain, trampling the wounded beneath tlieiraron 
hoofs 

It was now ten o’clock at night Nearly one- 
half of tho Russian army was destroyed A fresh 
division of tho French now appeared on tho field 
They had been marching all day with the utmost 
haste, guided by tho cannon’s roar The Rus- 
sians could cndiiro the conflict no longer Proud 
of having so long nnd so valiantly withstood the 
great Napoleon, they retreated shouting vtclonj ’ 
Napoleon remained master of tho blood-bought 
field The victors, utterly exhausted, bleeding 
nnd freezing, again sought such repose as could 
bo found upon tho gory ice beneath that vvintiy 
sky Napoleon was overwhelmed v/ith grief 
Nevor before had such a scene of misery met 
oven hia oje 

According to bis Invnnnblo custom, ho tra- 
voTSod tho held of battle, to minister with his 
I own hands to the wounded nnd the dying It 
was midnight— dark, cold, and stormy By lus 
example, he animated his attendants to tho most 
intense exertions m behalf of tho euflcicrs His 
sympatlij and aid were extended to the wounded 
Russians as well as to tlioso of his own army 
Ono of lus generals, jritncssing the deep emo'>..ii 
jvvitli which ho wos^afTected, spoke of tho glory 
I which tho 'victory would giv'e “ To a father,” 
said Napoleon, “ who loses his children, victory 
has no charms When tho heart speaks, glory 
itself IS an illusion " 

A3_ Napoleon was passing over this field ot 
awful carnage, he came to an ambnlanco, or hos- 
pital waggon A huge pile of amputated arras 
and legs, clotted with gore, presented a horn bis 
spoctnolo to the eye A soldier was resist lug 
the efforts of a surgeon who was aboat to cut off 
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bis leg, -whlcb had been droadMly ebattcred by 
1 cannon-bell T 

"What IS tbe matter?” inquired tbo Emperor, 
as Iio rode up to tbe spot. Seeing, ntai glance, 
tbo state of tbo case, bo continued, “ How is this? 
Surely you, .a brave miisldche, an not afraid of 
a cut 1" 

" No, your Mqjesty, 1 am not nfhiid of a cut 
But tins is a sort of cut that a men may die of, 
and there .s poor Catbarmo and her four bttle 
ones 1 If I should die—" And the man sobbed 
aloud 

“ AVell,” rophod the Emperor, “and what 
yon should die ? Am I not here?” 

The wounded soldier fixed bis eyes for a mo- 
ment upon Napoleon, and then, witli a trembling 
voice, exclaimed, “ True, true, your Alajcsty I I 
am very foolish Here, doctor, out off my limb 
God bless tbo Emperor 1" 

A dragoon, dreadfully tom by a cannon-ball, 
raised his Lead from the bloody snow as the 
Emperor drew near, and family said, “Turn 
your ojes this way, please your Majesty- I 
believe that I ha\o got my death round I 
shall soon bo in another world But no matter 
for that — ' Vii o I’Emporenr 1 ’ " Napoleon imme- 
diatelj dismounted from bis horse, tenderly took 
tbo hand of tbo wounded man, and enjoined it 
npon his attendants to convey him immediately 
to the ambulanco, and to commend him to the 
special care of the smgeon Large tears rolled 
down the cheeks of the djing dragoon as be 
fixed his eyes npon the loved features of liis 
Emperor Fervidly he exclaimed, “ I only wish 
that 1 had a thousand lues to lay down for your 
Majesty ” 

“ Near a batten," says Caulamcourt, “ which 
hud been abandoned by the enemy, wo beheld a 
singular picture, and one of which description 
can convoy but a faint idea Between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred French grenadiers 
neve surronuded by a quadruple rank of Kns- 
unns Both parties were woltoruig m a n\cr of 
blood, amid fragments of camions, mnskets, and 
swords They had evidently fonglit with tlio 
most determined fnrj, for every corpse exhibited 
numerous and horrible wotiiids A feeble cry of 
* Vivo I’Empcreiir !’ was heard to emanate fVom 
this mount im of the dead, and all ov cs wcie in- 
stantly turned to the spot whonce tho voioo 
proceeded Half conceited beneath a tattered 
bag lay a young officer, whoso breast was deco 
rated with an oidtr Though pierced wfth nu- 
merous wounds, ho siucecdcu in raiding himself 
up, so as to rest on liis elbows His linndsomc 
countuunce was overspread with tho livid hue 
of death Ho recognised die Emperor, aud, in a 
fjoble, faltering voice, exel uined — 

“ ‘God bless your Majesty I fnrew ell, farowdll 
Oh, my poor mother I’ Ho turned a supplicating 
glance to tho Emperor, and then, uttering the 
words, ‘ To dear France my last sigh I lie fell 
It iff and cold It was poor Erneet Aiironi, one 
of tho bravest of'mon, and one who, bnt n few 
bow's before, had rceoivcd tho warmest commen- 
of die Emperor Uis death bhghted die 
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happiness of a heaufiful and accomplished womsm 
.whom I rrmembered among my mends. 

"Napoleon seemed riveted to tho spot, which 
was watered with the blood of these heroes 
' Brave men I’ said he , ‘ brave Auzom 1 Excel- 
lent young man! Alas 1., this >fhghtfnl scinol 
His-endowment diall go to his mother Let the 
order be presented for -ny signature as soon ^as 
possible ’ Then turning to J&r Ivon, who ao 
compnnicd him, he said, ‘Examine poor Auzom's- 
wounds, and see, whether anything can ho done 
for him This IS indeed" tcmble' The Em- 
peror, whoso- feehngs were deeply excited ton- 
tinned his mournful inspection of tho field of 
battlo " “ ' c 

Upon this dreadful field of woe,' of blood, of 
death, oppressed with mynad cares, and m tho 
gloom of the inclement night, Napoleon jremem- 
bered his faithful and anxious Joscphme She 
was then m Paris Seizing a ■pen, ho hnmedly 
wrote tho following lines ' Calling a courier to 
his side, he despatched him. at lus fleetest speed 
to.convoy tho note fo Joscphmo 

_ “ Eylan, 8 am, February 9, 1807 - 
‘‘ My love ! There was a great battle yester- 
day Victory rtmoins with jtne, but I have lost 
many men Tlio Joss of tho enemy, still juoro 
-constdorable, docs not console me 1 wnte these 
tw'o ^es myself, though greatly fatignod,.fo 
tell you that 1 am well, and that I love you. 
VTiolly thine, “Napoleok' 

Tho dawn of tho morning exhibited, upon 
tliot frozen field, perhaps the most frightful 
spectacle earth has over -witnessed Nearly 
forty thousand ticn, awfully 'tom by cannon-'' 
balls, wore prostrate upon tho bloodstained ice, 
and snow A wad of angoishjrose from the ex- 
tended plain, wliioh froze tho heart of tlic be 
holder with terror Dismounted cannon, frag- 
ments of projectiles, guns, swords, horses, :.dcnd 
or cruelly mangled, rearing, plunging, shrieking 
in their agony, presented a scene of unparalleled 
horror Napoleon’s hcartwas most deeply moved 
His feelings of sympathy hurst forth even in one 
of lus bulletins “ Tlus spectacle,” he ■wrote, 
“ is fit to excite in prirces a love of pence and ai 
horror of war” He immediately despatched 
some battalions fo pursue tho retreating enemy, 
while ho devoted all his energies to tho rehof of 
the miseries spread aronnd him In the evening 
of tlio same day he wrote another letter to Jose, 
phmo . , , 

“ Eylan, 6 p m., Febmary 9, 1807 
“I wnte one word, my love, that you may 
not bo anxious The enemy has lost Uio buttle,'' 
foity pieces of ^eannouj ton flags, 12,000 pn- 
soners lie has suffered horribly I have lost 
many men — 1, GOO killed, and "'three or four 
thousand wounded " Corhmeau was killed hv a 
shell ' I was strongly attached ,to that diSicer,^ 
who had great merit. It gives 'mo great pain 
My horse-guard lias covered itself with glory 
Allcmngno is wounded dangerous v Adieu, my 
love Wholly thine, , .‘‘Nvpoi.EOH<” 

Again," in the night of the next day, he wroti. 
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lo tliat uo1>lo mfe who well kue\7 how to ap- 
preemto the delicacy and generosity of such 
attentions’ — ' - ' - 

- ' <*Eylad, S A.M., Feh 11 

“ 1 send yon ono line, my love 'Yon must 
have hecn-very ansjous 1 have beaten the 
enemy in a. memorable battle, but it has cost 
me-tnany brave men The inclement ■weather 
constrains mo to return lo my cantonments Do 
not indulge m grief, I intrcat yon All this will 
toon ond The happiness of seeing yon 17111 
lead me soon to forget my f ihgues I never was 
better The little Tasoher bos condneted him- 
self nobly He has had a rough trial 1 tiave 
placed him near me I have made him officer 
of ordnance Thus lus troubles are ended The 
joung man interests me Adieu my dearest. 
A thonsand kisses “Napoi:.eo> ’* 

In another letter of tho 14th, he writes — 

“ My love, I am still at Eylan- Tlic country 
Is covered with the dead and the wounded 
Tins IS not the pleasant part of war One 
suffers, and the soul is oppressed to sco so many 
victims I am well 1 hai e done v, hat I wished 
I ha^c Ycphlscd the enemy, compelling him to 
abandon his projects You must be \ crj anxious, 
and that thought afflicts me Ncvertiicless, 
tranquillize yourself, my love, and be cheerful 
Wholly thine, - “Napoleoii ” 


- CHAPTER 

>TirB arAEcn to rniEDUAKD 

SSnGWPd offers of peace— AdffrO'^s lo Jlio Legislative 
Uodi In Pans— Proclamation— Offers of Austria— Nn- 
polccn'a reply— EmplojmenLa at Ostcroilo— Mndnmo 
-de Stnel— Tcmplo of tho Maileltino— I ortj.l(;Iit of the 
EmpcTor— Letters— English diplomacy at Constanti- 
nople— Danlzic— Attack of tho Allies— Fricdlaud — 
Busslastics for peace— Address to the army 

’ Natolcok Tcmnmc'd eight days at Eylan, 
" healing the wounds of his army, and githenng 
supplies for tho protection and comfort of his 
troops He was daily hoping that Fredenok 
William and Ale’randcr .would demand no more 
hlobd — that they would propose terras of peace 
It Is a fact admitted by all, tint Napoleon, in 
his wars'-thus fir, was bgliting in solf-dtlpnco 
Hoavas tho last. to draw the sword, and the first 
M propose peace In this campaign, before the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon uroto to Frcdeiick, 
introaUng him to spare tho effusion of blood 
This appeal was disregarded Scarce had the 
■ Ban gone flown over tint field of carnage and of 
woo, ere Napoleon wrote again, pleading for hu- 
manity Againwas hisjdoasfernlyicjcoted Se- 
cretly the Allies collected their strength, and fell 
upon him in his cantonments Napoleon pursued 
them two hundred and forty miles, and destroyed 
half of their army -upon the plain of Ejlau 
For five days ho waited auxionslj, hoping that 
his vanquished assailants would propose peace 
They were silent. Ho then, magnanimously 
triumphing over pride, and spmt, and almost 


violating the dictates of self respeot, condc- 
ecended again to plead for the cessation of hos- ' 
tihties. In tho following terras, conuliiitory, j el 
dignified, ho addressed the "King of Prussia! — 

“I desire to putn period to the mlsf'Jtimes 
of your family, and to org inize as speedilj as 
ipossible the Prussian monarchy Its interme- 
diate power 18 necessary for tho tranquillity of 
Europe. 1 desire peoce with Russia, and, pro 
vidod tho cabuiot of St I’ctersburg has no 
designs upon tho Turkish empire, I see no 
difficulty in o’ 'oming it. Peace with England 
is not less essen 'ol to all nations I shall bavf 
no hesitation in sending a minister to Memel 
to talce port in a congress of France, Sweden, 
England, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey But as 
such a congress mat last many jears, which 
would not suit the present condition of Prussia, 
your Majestj therelore will, 1 am pers’iudod, be 
of opmion that I have taken tho simplest 
method, and one ■which is most hkcly to scente 
riic prospenty of jonr subjects At all events 
I intrcat your M qcsty lo hohevo in mj sincere 
desire to re establish amicable relations with so 
friendly n Power as Prussia, and that I wish to 
do tho same with Russia and England " 

The Allies considered this renewed proposal 
of Napoleon but an indication of his weakness 
It encouraged them to redoubled efforts They 
resolved to collect still more numerous swarms 
of Cossacks from the barbarian North, and, with 
moreased vigour, to prosecute the war Napo 
leon had nfeo made proposals to Sweden for 
peace His advances were there also repelled 
The King of Sweden wrote to tho King of 
Prussia, “1 thuikr that a public declaration 
should bo made in favour of the legitimate canso 
of the Bourbons, by openly espousing their in- 
terests, which -13 plomly that of all esfabhslicd 
governments My opmion on this point is fixed 
and unalterahle ” 

This arrogant assumption, that France bad not 
a right to choose its own form of government and 
elect Its own sovereign, rendered peace impos- 
sible E"en had Napoleon, hkc Benedict Arnold, 
turned traitor to liw country, and endeavoured 
to remsfatc tho rejected Bourbons, it would only 
have phmged France anew into all the horrors 
of civil war Tho pioudcst and most powerful 
nations in Europe would not submit to dictation 
so humiliating Napoleon truly said, ‘ The 
Bourbons cannot return to the throne of France 
but over tho dead bodies of one hundred thou- 
sand Fronclimcn ” The Boinhcms did fin dly 
rctuni in tho 'rear of the combined armies of 
despotic Europe But tho Allies crimsoned the 
Continent with blood, and struck down nearly 
a million of Frciichmeu m mutilation and death 
ere they accomplished the iniquitous restoration. ^ 
But where arc the Bourbons now ? And W'k. ' 
ndw Bits upon tho throne of France? This is a 
lesson for tlie nations 

Just beforo the campaign of Jena, Napoleon 
thus addressed the Logislativo Body m Pans — 

“Pnudea magistrates, soldier., oitianis. we 
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bave all but one object in onr several depart- 
ments— tbe interest of onr countiy "Weakness 
in the csecntive is tbe greatest of all misfortunes 
to the people Soldier or First Consnl, I have 
but one thought , Emperor, I have no other 
-object — ^the prosperity of France I do not 
wish to increase its tomtory, but 1 am resolved 
to maintain its integntj Ihaio no desire to 
augment the influence wlildi we possess m 
Europe, but I will not permit what we enjoy to 
declme No state shall be incorporated nith 
our empire, but I will not sacrifice my rights, 
or the ties which unite us, to other states ” 
Napoleon, finding that there u as no hope of 
peace, and haimg dnven his enemies to the 
banks of the Niemcn, prepared to return to his 
winter quarters upon the Vistula. Ho thus ad- 
dressed his army — 

* Soldiers 1 "We were beginning to taste the 
sweets of repose m our winter quarters, nlion 
the enemy attacked the first corps on the Lower 
Vistula "We flew to meet him. We pursued 
him, sword in hand, eighty leagnos He was 
dnv.,u for shelter beneath the cannons of his 
fortresses, and beyond the Pregel We hnio 
captured sixty pieces of cannon, sixteen stan- 
dards, and killed, wonnded, or taken more than 
forty thousand Russians The brave who have 
fallen on onr side have fallen nobly — like sol 
diers Their families shall receive our pro- 
tection Navmg thns defeated the whole pro- 
jects of the enemy, we will return to the Vistula, 
and re-enter our winter quarters Whoever 
ventures to disturb onr repose will repent of it 
Beyond the Vistula, ns bojond the Danube, wo 
shw alwajs be the soldiers of the Grand Army ” 

Napoleon himself remained at Eylan mitil 
everything was removed Ho superintended 
the deparlnro of the several divisions of the 
army, the sick, tbe wounded, the prisoners and 
the artillery taken from the enemy Ho had a 
vast number of sledges constructed, and made 
as comfortable as possible, for the removal of 
the sick and the wounded More than six Riou 
sand were Uius transported over two hundred 
miles to their warm hospitals on the bonks of 
the Vistula 

Austria now wished for an excuse to join tbo 
Alhes She was, however, bound by the most 
solemn treaties not again to draw the sword 
against France Napoleon "had verj cautiously 
avoided giving her any oflence But she could 
not forget the disgrace of Ulm and Austcrhtz. 
As an entering \ edge to the strife, she proffered 
her services as mediator Napoleon was not at 
all deceived ns to her mtcntions, yet promptly 
replied— 

“ The Emperor accepts the an icablo intervention 
of Prancis II for the re-cstablisbment of peace, 
, so necessary to all nations Ho only fears that 
'the Power which, hitherto, seems to have made 
a system of founding its wealth and greatness 
upon the divisions of the Continent will draw 
&OID this step new subicets of animosity i»id 
ttsw pretexts for dissensions. However, any 


way that can encourage the hope of tho cessa- 
tion of bloodshed ought not to be neglected by 
Prance, w1uoh,'as all Europoknows, was dragged, 
m spite of herself, into tins war ” < 

At tbe same tune, Napoleon called for a new 
levy of eighty dionsand men But fi^c months 
before he nnd colled out the same nirnher He 
wished to display such a force that tho Allies 
would see that his defeat was impossible, and that 
they would consent to peace without further 
shedding of blood He wrote to Cambaebres 
“ It IS very important that tins measure should 
he adopted -with alacrity A smgle objection 
raised m tho Conned o* State or in tbe Senate 
would weaken me in Europe, and will brmg Ans 
tna upon ns. Then, it will not bo two conscr p- 
tions, but three o“ four, which we shall be obliged 
to decree, perhaps to no purpose, and to bo van- 
quished at last 

“A conscription, announced nnd rcsolvo'd upon 
without hesitation, which, perhaps, I shall not' 
call for, which, certainly, I shall not send to the 
active arm}, for I am not gomg to wage war - 
with boys, will cause Austria to drop her arms 
The least hesitation, on tho contrary, would in- 
duce her to resume them, and to nse them against 
us No objection, I repeat, but _an immediate 
nnd punctual execution of the decree which I - 
send y on This is tho way to have pence — ^to 
have a speedy, a magnificent peace - 

Having despatched this decree toJPnns, Napo- 
leon sent a copy to Talleyrand, requostog him- 
to communicate to tho Austnnn government 
without circnmlocuhon, that the Emperor baa> 
divined tbe dnit of the mediation which Anstns 
had offered; that he accepted that roediatioc ■' 
with a perfect knowledge of what it signified, 
that to ofier peace v\ as well, but that peace shoiild 
be offered with a white truncheon m the hand, 
that tho nnnnraciits ofAnstna were a very un- 
suitable accompnmmcnt to the offer of mediation 

“ I thus," said he, “ explain my self with frank- 
ness, to prevent calamities, and to save Austria 
from them If she wishes to send officers to 
oscortnm our strength, we engage to show thorn 
tho depots, the camps of reserve, and the divisions 
on tho march They shall see that, indopva- 
dontly of tho 100,000 French already m -Ger- 
many, a second armj of 100,000 men is prepanng 
to cross the Rhine, to check any hostile move- 
ments on tho partof theconrt ofiVionna ” Those 
measures, so eminently sagacions, prevented Aus- 
tna from uniting wi^ the Allies, and thus, for 
the time at least, prevented an acoumulation ol 
the horrors of war 

The Bonrbons of Spam were also still watch ingj 
for an opportunity to fall upon Napoleon Be- , 
heving It impossible for the French Emperoi to 
escape from his entanglements m' Poland, sur- 
rounded by myriad foes, the Spanish conrt trea- 
cherously summoned the nation to arms Napo- 
leon was a thousand miles beyond the Rhma - 
England had ronsed -Spam to attack him m the 
rear Tho proclamation was issued the day bo«_ 
fore the battle of Jena That amazing -notory 
alarmed the perhdious court of Ferdinand. With 
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ebmctCTistic meanness, the Sponisli go^e^B^lent 
immediatel} sent word to Isapoleon that Uie 
troops were raised to send to his assistance in 
case he should stand m need of them The Em- 
peror smiled, and, nQuctiDg to he a dupe, thanked 
Spam for its zeal, and requested the loan of fif- 
teen thousand troops The troops could not he 
refused - 

Napoleon wrote to have them received in the 
, most friendlr and Jiospitahle manner, and to be 
abundantly supplied with provisions, clothing, 
and money. They were stationed in the garri- 
scQs of franco," and" French soldiers, drawn from 
those garrisons, were called to Poland Those 
repeated acts of per fid j led to the final dethrone- 
ment of the Bourbons of Spam Their overthrow 
- promoted the rum of Napoleon Their contmn- 
ance upon the throne wonld also have secured 
that mm. It was written m the book of Divine 
decrees that Napoleon must nse and fall Unman 
energy and wisdom cotQd not have averted his 
final discomfiture Had Napoleon joined bands 
with the feudal kings, and reimed the sovereign 
of the tit^les^ not of the people, the defender of 
privilege, not the advocate of equality, lie might, 
perhaps, have disarmed the hostihty of despots, 
but he wonld also have lost the heart of France 
He fell magnificently , but his memory is em- 
balmed m the love of the French people , it never 
wLl pensh “ St Helena," says Napoleon, “ was 
wntten m the book of destiny " 

The cheerless months ofdeparting winter passed 
rapidly away, nshotli parlies prepared for the re- 
newal of the strife Napoleon shared the cncamp- 
'ment of his troops He taught them patience 
and fortitude by enduring himself every pnva- 
tion whiclT they were called to experience His 
brother Joseph, m a letter, complained of hard- 
ships m Naples Napoleon, in the followmg 
terms, replied to Lis complaints — 

“ The officers of our staff have not undressed 
for these two months, and some not for four 
months past 1 myself have been a fortnight 
without takmg off my boots We are amid snow 
and mud, without wine, without bread, eating 
. potatoes and meat, making long marches and 
countermarches, without any kind of comfort, 
fighting m general '^th bayonets and under 
gmpe, the wounded having to he carried away in 
sledges, exposed to the nir, two hundred miles ’’ 
Napoleon established Ins head-quarters in a 
wretched bam at a place colled Oslerodc " If, 
" instead of remaining in a hole hkc Osterode," 
says Savory, “where o\ery one was under bis 
eye, and where he ooald set his whole force in 
motion, the Emperor had established himself m a 
gieat town, it would have required three months 
to do what he effected m less than one ’’ 

Here Napoleon not only attended to all the 
immense interests which were gathered round 
huh, but he also'devotcd mcessant thought to the 
gosemment of his distant empire The port- 
ffihos of the several ministers were sent lo him 
from Paris every week Upon the day of their 
recaption he uivanahlyaU6*'dsfl to their contents, 
•md returned them with mmnte dircttions "ILa 


most trivial as well as the most important iratten 
were subject to his scrutmy There had been 
composed in his honour verses which he deemed 
had, and which wore recited in the theatres He 
requested other verses to be substituted, mwliicb 
ho was less praised, but which gavi Utterance U 
noble thoughts 

“ The best way to praise me," said he, “ is t< 
write thmgs which excite heroic sentiments m 
the nation ’’ 

IVitli great care ho studied the proceedings of 
the French Academy At one of those meetings 
the memory of ilirabeau was violently assailed 
Napoleon wrote to Fouchd — “ I recommend to 
y on, let there he no reachon in the pnbhc opinion 
Let Mirabean be mentioned in terms of praise 
There are many tlungs in that meeting of the 
Academy which do not please me When shall 
we grow wiser? MTien shall wo bo animated 
by that genuine Christian chanty which shall 
lend ns to desire to abuse no one ? IThen shall 
we refrain from awaking recollections which send 
sorrow to the hearts of so many persons? ’ 

With intense interest ho watched the progress 
of education In reference to the institution for 
the edncation of girls at Ecouen, he wrote to 
Lneepede — “It is there proposed to tram up 
women, wiies, mothers of families Alake be- 
heicrs of them, not reasonors The weakness 
of the brain of women, the mobility of theii 
ideas, their destination m tbo social order, the 
necessity for inspiring them with a perpetual 
resignation, and- a mdd and easy chanty — all 
this renders the influence of religion mdispen 
sable for them I am anxions that they should 
lca\o the institution, not fashionable belles, but 
vutuoos women — that their attractive quohties 
may be those of the heart" 

He urged that they should study “history, 
hterature, enough of natural philosophy to be 
able to dispel the popular ignorance aroimd them, 
somewhat of medicme, botany, dancing — hut not 
that of the Opera — ciphenng, and all sorts of 
needlework ” 

“ Their apartments,” he wrote, “ must be fur- 
nished by their own hands They must make 
tlicir chemises, their stockings, their dresses, 
their caps, and they must be able, m ca«e of 
need, to make clothes for their infants I wish 
to make these young girls useful women I am 
certain that I shall thus make them agreeable 
and attractive ” 

He was informed that Madame de Stad had 
returned to Paris, and tlmt she was stnvmg to 
excite hostihty against his government. He 
ordered her to be expelled Pome of his friends 
urged him not to do so He persisted, saying 
that if he did not mterfere she would compromise 
good citizens, whom he woidd afterwards be com- 
pelied to treat with seventy , 

Of Madame de Stael, Napoleon said at St. 
Helena, “She was a woman of considerable 
talent and of greet ambition, but so extremely 
mtiigning and restless as to give nse to the ob- 
wnation that she would throw her friends int« 
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tho sen, tLat, at the moment of drowning, she 
might have an opportnmty of saving tliem I 
was ohhgcd to banish her from court. She was 
ardent in her passions, vehement and extmvagont 
m her expressions She combmed all her re 
sources to make an impression, on tlie general of 
the army of Italy Without "any a'cquamtance 
with aim 'he wrote to him when afar off, she 
tormented ui-U when present If she was to he 
believed, the union of genius with a little insig- 
nificant Creole, incapable of appreciating or com- 
prehending him, was a monstrosity Unfor- 
tunntdy, the general's only answer was an 
indifference which women never forgive, and 
v/Lich mdeed," Napoleon remarked with a smile, 
“ is hardly to bo forgiven " 

“ Shortly after my return from the conquest of 
Italy,” ho continued, ** I was accosted by M idame 
do Stacl at a grand entertainment given by M 
Talleyrand She challenged me, m the midst of 
a numerous circle, to tell her who w os the greatest 
rmman m the world I looked at her, and 
coldly replied, ‘She, mndame, who has borne tho 
greatest number of children ’ Madame dc Stacl 
w as at first a little disconcerted , she endeavoured 
to recover hersdf by observing -that it was re- 
ported that I was not very fond of women 
‘ Pardon me, madame,’ I replied, ‘ I am very fond 
of my wife ’ I cannot call her a meled woman, 
but she was a restless intriguer, possessed of 
considerable talent and influence ” 

Again be said of Madame de Stael "Her 
bouse bad become qnito an arsenal against mo 
People went tlioro to be armed knigbts She 
endeavoured to raise enemus against me, and 
fought against me herself She was at once 
Aimida and Clorinda After all, it cannot be 
denied that Madame do Stail is a vciy distin- 
gaished woman, endowed with great talents, and 
possessing a veiy considerable share of wit. She 
will go down to posterity It was more than 
once intimated to me, in order to soften me m 
her favour, that she was an adversary to be 
feared, and might become a useful ally And 
certainly if, instead of revahng me as she did, she 
had spoken in my praise, it might, no doubt, 
have proved advantageous to me Her position 
and her abihties gave her an absolute sway over 
the saloons Their influence in Paris is well 
know n Notw ithstanding all she had said against 
me, and all that she will yet say, I am certainly 
far from thinking that she has a bad heart The 
lact IS, that she and I luive waged a httlo war 
against each other, and that is all ” 

He then added, in reference to the nnmerons 
v/ritcrs who had declaimed against him, “ 1 am 
destined to ho their footL I have but little fear 
of becommg their victim Tliev will bite against 
grmnto My history is made up of facte, and 
werds alone cannot destroy them In order to 
bght against me successfully, somebody should 
ippearin the lists armed with tho weight and 
witUonty of facts on liis side It wo^d then 
perhaps, bo tune for me to be moved But as 
for all other writers, whatever be their tnUni 
'heir efforts will bo in vain My fame will sur- 


vive. . 'When they wish to be admired, they will 
Bound my praise " ' „ - 

-IVhile at Osterode, nothing seemed to he over 
looked by Napoleon’s all-comprehensivo and un 
tiring energies ", ' ’ 

To the Minister of tho Intenor ho wrote — 
"An effective mode of encouraging literature - 
would be to establish a journal, of winch tk 
cnticism IS enlightened, nctnnted by good mto.-> ' 
tions, and fice from that coarse brutality whioh 
charnctenscB the existing newspapers, and wbicl 
IS so contrary to the true interests of the nation 
Journals now nev'cr criticise with the mtention 
of repressing mediocrity, guiding mexpenence, 
or encouraging nsmg merit. All thew endeavour 
IS to Wither, to destroy Articles shonld be 
selected for the journals where reasoning is mm- , 
gled with eloquence, where praise for deserved ' 
merit is tempered with censure for faidts Meat, 
however inconsiderable, should he sought foraud 
rewarded " . ' ' - 

Again lie wrote — “Yon should occupy your- 
self with the project of establishing a university 
for literature— understanding by that Word uot 
merely Uio letlex lettres, but'histoiy and geo- 
graphy It shonld consist of at least thir^ 
professorships, so linked tbgotber as to exhibit a 
living picture of instruction and direction, where 
every one who wishes to stndy n particular age 
should know at ouco whom to consult^wbnt 
books, monuments, or chronicles to examine— 
where every one who wishes to trav&l should 
know whore to receive positive mstructionsas to 
tho government, hterature, and physical pro-' 
ductions of the coimtiy which he is' about to. , 
visit . ! 

"It 18 n lamentable fact, flint in this great 
oountTj, a young man who wishes to study, or 
is desirous to signnhze himself in any department, 

IS obliged for some time to grope in the dark, and 
litoralfy to lose years in frmtless researches before 
he discovers the true repositories of the mfor- _ 
mntion for which he seeks I desire such insti- - 
tntions They have long^fonned tbe^subjcct ol 
my meditntvoqs, because, in the course of my 
various labours, I have repeatedly., experienced 
their want" ' , 

A vast nuinhor of plans for tho' Temple of tlii 
Madeleine was sent to him He wrote — "After 
having attentively considered tho different plans 
submitted to my examination, I hare not IMt the 
smallest doubt as to which I should adopt That 
of M Vignon alone ful^ my wishes It « a 
temple which I desire, not a church Wliat could 
you erect as a churcli which could vie' with the , 
Pantheon, Nbtre Dame, or, above all, with St. * 
Peter’s at Romo? Everj thing in the temple 
shonld be in a chaste, severe, and durable stylo 
It should be fitted for scdcmnihcs at all times, at " 
all hours The imperial tlifoco should he n - 
cnrule clmir of marble Thoio should, bo seats 
of marble for the persons invited, un nmpbi- , 
theatre of marble for the performers No fur- 
mtnre sholud bo admitted but "cushions for the 
seats All should be of gramte, of marble, rand of 
iron With this view searches ohould bo mode 
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in oil the provinces for qnames of marble and 
granite They mil be nsefnl; not merely for tbis 
monnment, bat for others vrbicb I have in view, 
and which will reqmre tlurty, forty, or fifty years 
fortbeir constrnction -Notmore'than 3,000,000 of 
francs should be required The temple of Athens 
cost not much more than one-half that sum 
Fifteen milhons of francs have been absorbed, I 
know not how, in the Pantheon But I should 
not object to the expenditure of five millions of 
francs for the constrnction of a temple worthy of 
Ihe first city in the world " 

Thus arose the exquisite structure of the Made- 
Icme Napoleon reared it in honour of the Grand 
Army. Ho, however, secretly intended it as 
an expiatory monument _ to Louis XVT.'Mane 
Antoinette, and the other victims of the Revolu- 
tion He intended thus to annonnee it, and to 
dedicate it as soon as,the fervour of revolutionary 
passion had sufficiently abated. 

Napoleon learned that M Berthollet, a man 
whom he particularly esteemed for his scientific 
f attainments, was in som o jeoumarv em battasss 
I ment He immediately wrote to him, “ I am 
informed that you are in need of 160,000 francs 
My treasurer has an order to place that sum at 
3 our disposal I am very glad to find this occa- 
sion to ho useful to you, and to give you a proof 
of Iny esteem ” 

He was informed by the correspondence, which 
he paid for hbernlly and read with care, tliat 
there was a quarrel in the Opera. There was a 
disposition to persecute a poor machmist in con- 
sequence of the failure of some decorations which 
he was preparing Napoleon wrote to the Munster 
of Police, “ 1 will nothavS wrangling anywhere, 

I will not suffer M to bo the victim of an 

■accident Mj’ custom is to protect the unfor- 
tunate IVliether actresses ascend into the clouds 
or ascend not, I will not allow that to bo made a 
'aandle for intriguing " 

Severe and, ns Napoleon thought, mischievous 
attacks were made in two of the pubho journals 
upon the philosopliers Ho wrote, “ It is neces- 
sary to have discreet men at the head of those 
papers Those two journals affect rehgion even 
to bigotry Instead of attacking the excesses 
of the exclnsivo system of some philosophers, 
fliej attack philosophy and human knowledge 
Instead of keeping the productions of the ago 
witbm bounds by sound criticism, they dis- 
Gonrage those productions, depreciate and dobass 
them ” 

- His admirable foresight and energy had soon 
provided the army with all the comforts which 
could bo enjoyed in a rndo encampment The 
'Russians, on the other hand, w ere almost si vrv- 
iiig They w indcrcd abont in marauding bands, 

I pillaging the villages, and no tnmitting Jbeunost 
I frightful excesses Sometimes, driven bj hunger, 
they Came oven to theFrcndi encampments, and 
begged broad of the FrcncTi soldiers By signs 
> thoj bxprossed that for several dajs they had 
eaten nothing The 'soldiers received them as 
brothers, and fed them bountifully 

To promote industry- in -Pans, Napoleon gave J 


orders for an intmense quantity ot shoes, boots, 
harness, and gun carriages to be made there 
To fran^ort these artiolcs from rrnnee to the 
heart of Poland, through hostile countres in 
fosted by prowling bands of shattered armies, he 
designed a plan as ingcmons and effective as it 
was simple He had been impressed, m the 
qnngmires through which his army had ad 
vanced, with the httio zeal which the dnvers c( 
the baggage waggons evinced, and their want of 
courage m danger He had previously with 
great success, given a military organizs^aou to 
the artiilciy-drivers He now resolved to do the 
same with the baggage-drivers These men, whe 
had provionsly been but humble day-labourers, 
now became a proud corps of tbe army, with the 
honourable title of Battalior of the Tram Thev 
wero dressed m uniform A new sentiment o' 
honour sprang up in their Lsorts It was a two 
months’ journey from Pans to the Vistula 
They protected their eqiupagos, freighted with 
treasure, and urged them on with the same zeal 
with winch the artillerymen defended their guns, 
and the infantry and cavalry their flags Ani- 
mated by that enthusiasm which Napoleon had 
thus breathed into their hearts, they now ap- 
peared insensible to danger or fatigue 

Such were the multitudes of objects to which 
Napoleon directed his attention. The eyes of all 
Europe were fixed npon him dunng his cncamp' 
ment amid the snows of Poland His enemies 
wore awed by his energy and his achievements 
His distant empire was as perfectly and as 
minutely under hu govonimcnt as if he were 
spendmg his days in ms cabmet at the Tuilones 
'X hough thus laden with a burden of toil and 
caie snob ns never before rested upon a mortal 
mmd, rarely did he allow a day to pass without 
writing a hno to Josephine. Often ho sent to 
her twice a day a brief note of remembrance and 
lov e The following are a few of his letters ; — 

“Posen, Dec 2, ISOG 

“ It 18 the nnuivLisarv of Austcrhtz I have 
been to an assembly in the city. It rams I am 
well llovej'ou and desire yon The Polish 
laffios aro all French, but there is only one 
woman for me Would joii like to know her P 
I might, indeed, drav^ jou her portrait, but I 
should have to flatter the portinit itself qmte too 
much before yon could recognise jouiself m it. 
Tbesc nights here aro long, all alone Entirely 
thine, “Nai'Oleos ’’ 

"Posen, Deo 8, 180C, noon 

" I have receiv cd y ours of November the 20th 
Two things ] observe in it You say I do not 
read v our letters This is an unkind thonglit. 
I do not thank you for so unfivourablc an 
opinion Yon also tell me that that neglect 
must bo caused by some dream of another And 
yet you add that you arc not jealous I have 
long observed that angry people must that they' 
are not angry, that those who are frightened 
say that they have no fear Yoa are thus con- 
victed of jemonsy. I am dehghted. As to this 
matter, you are wrong I tiunk of anything 
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pthcr than tlTat In tlie deserts of Poland Me j 
DOS little opportunity to dream of beanty I j 
gave a bill yesterday to tbe nobibty of the 
proi mce There u ere enough fine women, many j 
richly, many bidly dressed, although in Parisian j 
fashion Adieu, my love. 1 am well Entirely 
thme, " Napoleon " ! 

“Posen, Dec. 3, 6 ni 
“ I have received your letter of November the 
37th, in which I perceive tliat your httle head is j 
qmte turned. I often recall the Ime, 

“'Woman’s longing is a consnming flame * 

i ” 

Tou must calm yourself I have wTitten to j&u 
that I am in Poland, and that ns soon as our 
winter quarters are established 3 on can come 
We must wilt some da 3 S The greater one be- 
comes, the less can he ha\ e bis own wa 3 ' The 
ardour of 3 our letter shows me that nil you 
beautiful women recognise no bamers What- 
ever 3 on wish must be As for me, I declare 1 
am the veriest slave My master has no com- 
passion That master is the nature of things 
Adieu, my love Be happy The one of whom 

I wish to speak to yon is Madame L 

Eveiy'one censures her They assure me she is 
more a Prussian than n French woman I do 
not bcheve it But I think her a silly woman, ^ 
and one who says only silly things Thine 
entirely, “ NAroLBON ” 

“ Golimm, Dec 28, 1806, 6 am 
“ I can write you but a word, m 3 love I am 
m a vrretched barn I hnie beaten the Rus- 
sians We liaic taken from them 36 pieces of 
cannon, their ba^gigc, and b,000 prisoners The 
weather is dismid It lains We arc in mud up 
to our knees In two dn 3 S wo shall be at 
Warsaw, from which place I will write to you 
Wholly thine, “ Nafoleon ’’ 


“January 23, 1807 
“I have received your letter of the I 6 II 1 of 
January It is impossible tint I should permit 
ladies towndertako such a journey — wret^ed 
roads, miry and dangerous Return to Paris 
Bo there cheerful, contented I could but smile 
at your remark that 30U took a husband m 
order to hvo with him I thought, in my igno- 
raucc, that woman was made for man , man for 
hiB country, his family, and glory Pardon my 
ignorance One is continually learning with our 
beautiful ladies Adieu, my lo\e Think how 
much I sufier in not being able to call 3 on litre 
Snj to 3 ourself, ' It is a proof how precious I nm 
to him ’ « Napoleon ” 


„ Without date 

“lly lovel— Your letter of the20th of Junuaiy 
has given me much pain It is too sad Behold 
the evil of not being a httle duvout Yci toll 
mo that 3 our happiness makes j our glory That 
is not generous You ought to say. The happi- 
ness of others is my glory That is not conjugal 
You must say. The happiness of my husband is 
my glory That is not rnatemal You should 
say. The happiness of my children is my ^ory 


But since others, your husband, your children,, 
cannot be happy without a httle gloiy, yon 
should not say ho I at it so much. Josephine, 
3 our heart is excellent, but'yonr reajon Jecble. 
Your perceptions ore exquisite, bntyonrd^bcra- 
tions are less wise 

“Enough of fault-finding I wish tliat you 
should be cheerful, contented with tour lot, and 
that you should obey , not murmuring an 1 weep- 
ing, but with alacrity of heart and w .h some 
degree of satisfaction with nil Adien, mv lovb 1 
I Icaic tO-night to run through my advance 
posts “Napoleon" 

From his rude encampment at Osterodo he 
wrote, the 37th of March, “I desire, more 
strongly than von can, to sec yon, and to live in 
tranquillity’ I am interested in other things 
bcMdcs war But duty is paramount -over all 
All my hie I have saenheed tranquillity, interest, 
happiness, to my destiny ’’ 

The Emperor was exceedingly attached to the 
little Napoleon, to whom he often refers m his 
letters Ho was tho son of Ilortcnse and of his 
hrother Louis The hoy, fia 0 years of age, was 
exceedingly henutiful, and developed all those 
cnergebo and magnanimons traits of diameter 
which would wm, m tho highest degree, the ad- 
miratMi. of Napoleon The Emperorhad decided 
to make this y oung prince his heir ~ All thoughts 
of tlio divorce were now relinquished Early in 
the spring 0 ^ this year the child was suddenly 
taken sick of tho cronp and died The sad 
tidings were com eyed to Napoleon in his chcer- 
Icss stable at Osterodc It was a terrible blow 
to bis hopes and to his afTcctions Ho sat down 
in silence, buried his face in liis hands, and for a 
I long time seemed lost in painful musings No 
i one ventured to disturb liis grief 

Napoleon was now tho most powerful monarch 
in Europe But he was witliout an heir JIis 
death would plunge France into anarcliy'-, ns am- 
bitioiis cliieftaiiis, each surrounded by lus parti 
sans, w ould struggle for the throne ^ Mournfully 
and anxiously he murmured to4iim«elf, agnm 
and again, “ To whom shall I leave all this " 
Napoleon was ambitious Ho ..wished to send 
down Ins name to postenty os the greatest bene- 
factor Franco had ever known To nccomplisb 
Ibis, ho was ready to sacrifice comfort, -health. 
Ins aficctions, and that which ho deemed least of 
all,, Ins life He loved Josephine above all other 
created btiiigs He dccciicd himself by the 
belief that it "would bo indeed a noble sncrifirc to 
France to hind, ns an offering upon the altar of , 
his country, even their undymg love .■ He knew 
that the question of divorce would agam ansa, 
Tho struggle now resumed in his heart, between " 
his love lor Josephine and Ins desire to found a 
stable dynasty, and to transmit Ins name to pos- 
terity, was fearful Strong as avns his self con- 
trol, Lis anguish was betrayed by his pallid 
chock, lus restless eye, his loss of appetite and of 
elecD 

To Josephine, apprchcisne of the result, tlie 
bereavement was inexpressibly dreadful " Ove^ 
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irlielmed wifli angnish, she wept day and night 
This hide boy, Charles Napoleon, Prince Koyal 
■of Hollondj died nt the Hague, the 6th of hlay, 
1807 He was the elder brother of Ijjuis Napo- 
leon, now Emperor of the French- Upon recen - 
.iug the intelligence of Ins death, Napoleon thus 
wrote to Josephine — - 

"May 14, 1807 

‘‘lean appreciate the grief which the death 
of poor Napoleon has caused yon You can 
understand the anguish which lie\pcncnce 1 
could wish that-1 were with j on, that you might 
become moderate and discreet in your grief 
~ You have had the happiness of never losing any 
diildrcn But it' is one of the conditions and 
sorrows attached to suffering humanity Let mo 
hear that jou hare become reasonable and 
tranquil 'Would you magnify my anguish? 
Adieu, my love “ Napoleok ” 

In the followmgtermshewroteto Hortense — 

“My daughter! — Everything which reaches 
. me from the Hague informs mo that you are 
' unreasonable However legitimate may bo jour 
)gner, It should have its bounds Do not impair 
jour health Seeh con-olation Enow that life 
) IS strewed with so many dangers, and maj be 
I the source of so many calamities, that death is 
{ by no means the greatest of evils. 

•‘Your affectionate father, 

"Napolbos " 

“ Finkcnstom, May 20, 1807 ” 

Four days after he thus wrote to Josephine — 
"May 24, 1807 

" I have received your letter from Laoken I 
see, with pnm, that jour grief is still un ibated, 
and that Hortense is not yet with you She is 
unreasonable, and merits not to be loicd, since 
she loves but her children Strive to calm j onr- 
solf, and give mo no more pain. For every irro 
medinblc evil we must find consolation Adieu, 
my love. Wholly tbiue, 

‘ ’ “NaPOIiEOK” 

Again he wntes to Hortense, on the 2nd of 
June — - 

“My daughter* — You have not written mo 
one word m jour jnst and great grief Yon 
have forgotten everj thing, ns if j on had no other 
loss to endure I am mforroed that jmu no 
longer love — that j on are indifferent to everj- 
thing I perceive it by your silence That is 
not nght It is not what jou promised me 
Your mother and I arc nothing, then Had I 
been at Malmnison, I should haie shared your 
anguish, but 1 should also wish that you would 
restore yourself to jour best friends Adieu, my 
daughter Bo cheerful Wo must learn resig- 
nation Clionsh your health, that yon may bo 
able to fulfil all your duties - My wife is aery 
sad m Mew of your condition Do not add to 
her angui^ 

' “Your affectionate father, 

“ NaJPuI AOS.’ 


Again he wrote:-— ' 

“My daughter I — I have received ycur letter 
dated Orleans Your gnefs- tou ch my h eart' 
But I would wish that jou w aulSTsuniii on^mbro I 
fiM-fatnde ^^ie.Jis_lo_sulI§r ~^e sincere 
man struggles incessantly to gam the victory 
over himself I do not love to see you unjust 
towards the little Louis Napoleon, and towards 
all J our friends Your mother and I chensh the 
hope to be more m jour heart than we are I 
gained a great victoiy on the 14th of Jime 
1 am well, and I love jou mtensely Adieu, 
my daughter! I embrace jou with my whole 
heart. "Napobeok’’ 

While Napoleon was encamped upon the 
snows of Poland, waiting for the return of 
spring, all his energies of bodj and mmd wen* 
incessantly active Uflen he made the rounds 
of his cantonments, riding upon horscbach mnety 
miles a day, through storms, and snotv, and 
mire He was daily m correspondence with hia 
agents for the recruiting of his army, and for 
the transport of the enormous supplies which 
thej required Ho kept n watchful eye upon 
everj thing transpiring m Pans, and guided all 
the movements of the government there Dunng 
the long winter nights hb was ruminating upon 
the general policy he should adopt m disarm- 
ing enemies, m rewarding fneuds, in forming 
alliances, and m shielding France from further 
insults 

England now made the desperate endeavom 
to force Turkey into the oUianoo against France 
Failing entirely to accomplish this bj’ diplomacy, 
she resorted to measures which no one has had 
the boldness to defend An English fleet forced 
the Dardanelles, scorning the feeble batteries of 
the Turks The squadron nndiored in front of 
Constantinople, with its guns pointed at its 
throngcddwcllings The summons was laconic — 
“Dismiss the French minister, surrender your 
fl«.ct to us, and join our alliance against France, 
or in one half-hour we will laj your city m 
ashes ” 

But Napoleon had placed m Constantinople 
an ambassador equal to the emergency Gene* 
ral Sehastiaui roused all the vigour of the 
Turkish goiernmpiit He beguiled the foe iute 
a parley While tins parley was protracted day 
after dn\, the whole population of the city — 
men, women, and children, Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians — threw themselves mto the work of 
rearing defences. French engineers guided tho 
labourers In less than a week 917 pieces of 
cannon and 200 mortars were frowaung upon 
tlie batteries Tho squadron was now compelled 
to reiTtat. With difiiLulty it forced its way back 
tlirough the Strut pelted all tlie way by the 
feeble batteries of the Turks. The English lost 
in tins audacious expedition two hundred and 
hfty men The Turks, thus mfiuenoed, became 
more cordially allied to France Napoleon was 
extremely gratified at the result. 

Twenty-hve thousand of the Allies had in- 
trenched themselves m Dant/io The conquest 
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of the c!t> was s matter of great moment to 
Napolrot. Tbo conduct of the siege was in- 
trusted to Marshal Leihb^'re He was a bm\e 
' ofilcer, but an ignorant man He was extremclj 
impatient of the slow process of the engmeers, 
and was restless to head Ins troops and rush to 
the assault Napoleon,' with his head quarters 
about a hundred miles from Danfzic, kept up a 
daily correspondence with his marshal upon the 
progress of the works It frequently, dimug the 
sic^e, became ncccssarj for Napoleon personally 
tointorpose to settle disputes between Marshal 
Loltbvre and his otheers Tlio following letter 
to the’ impetuous soldier finely developes the 
prudence and the candour of the Emperor — 

" You can do nothing but find fault, abuse our 
allies, and change jour opinion at the pleasure 
of the first comer You u anted troops I sent 
youthemi' I am preparing more for yon, nnd| 
yon, bkc on ingratc, contiimo to complain, with- i 
out thinking oven of thanking me You treat 
our alhes, especially the Poles 'and the Baden 
troops, witliout any delicacy ' They are not; 
used to stand fire , hut they will 'get accustomed 
to It Bo yon imagine that we were as hra\ e in 
'92 08 we are now, _aftcr fifteen years of war ? 
Have some mdnigence, then, old soldier ns j on 
are, for the young soldiers who ore starting in 
the .career, and vfho have not yet your coolness 
m danger The Pnnee of Baden, whom you 
have with you, has chosen to leave the pleasures 
of the court for the purpose of leading ms troops 
mto fire. - ' 

“-Pay him respect, and give him credit for a ; 
zeal winch his equals rarely imitate The! 
^ breasts of your grenadiers, which you are for ! 
bunging m everywhere, will not throw downj 
walls You must allow jour engineers tenet, 
and listen to the advice,of General Chascoloup, | 
who is a man of science, and from whom jonj 
ought not to withdraw jonr confidence at' the| 
suggestion of 'the first petty caviller, pretending; 
to judge of what he is incapable of comprehend, j 
ing llcsorve the courage of your grenadiers for 
the moment when science shall tell you that it 
maybe usefidly omploj'ed , and, m -the mean- 
time, Icom patience It is not worth while, for 
the sake of a few days — ^which, besides, I know 
not how to emploj just now — to get some thou- 
sand men killed whoso lives it is possible to 
spare Show the calmness, the consistuioy, tlie 
steadiness which hotit jour age ' Your glory as 
in talung Bnntzic. Take that place, and jou. 
shall he satisfied with me ” 

On the 26th of May,Dantz]o capitulated, after 
a ternfio conflict of fifty-one daj's From the 
abundant stores which the Allies hud gathoicd 
there, Napoleon immediately sent n'niillion of 
bottles of wine to his troops in their.c intonmcnts 
TOiile tlie snows were mdtrig, and the frost 
jieldmg to the rtlunimg sun of spnng, it was 
hnrdlj' possible for either army to resume hos 
tilities The heavy cannon could not be drawn 
through the miry roads Though Napoleon was 
fifteen hundred miles from lus capital, m a 
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hostile country , and with Bnssia, Prussia, Sweden 
and England combined against him, lus genias, 
his foresight, his indefatigable activity, supplied 
his troops with every comfort The allied anny 
was, on tlie contrary, snifenng every pmation 
The starving soldiers, to appease the cravings ot 
want, desolated extended tracts of countiy with 
violence and plunder. - - 
The allied army now consisted of Id 0(F> 
men, of which ~100,000 ‘could be speedily ion 
centrated npon afield of battle Napoleon, with 
100,000 men dispersed along his extended line of 
maich, and stationed m the fortresses of his 
wide frontier, could, in a feiv dajs,.concentrnto. 
100,000 men upon any spotlietwccn tlie Niemen . 
and the Vistula. With his accustomed vigilance 
and forecast, early in May he ordered all the 
divisions of his army to take the field, and to he 
daily exercised m pieparntion for the resumption , 
of hostihbes ' . 

Early m June the Allies made a sudden rush 
from their intrcnchmcnts, hoping to surround 
and overwhelm the division of Marshal Ney. 
This was the signal for Napoleons whole army, 
extended along a hne of one hundred and fifty 
miles, to advance and to concentrate They did 
advance The opposing hosts everywhere met 
The roar of musketry and of artillery, the nish 
of squadrons, and the dasli of sabres, resounded 
by day and by night Napoleon had matured 
all hia plans With iron energy he drove on to 
the re^t By skilful mancouvring, he every- 
where outnumbered his foes Over mountains, 
across rivers, through defiles and forest^ he pmv 
sued the retiring foe 

' Field after fidd was red with blood Mothers, 
with' their babes, fled from their homes before ” 
the sweep of this awful avalanche of woe In ' 
encli volkige the Russians made a stand For an 
hour the tempest of war' roared and flashed 
around the doomed dwdhngs The crash .of 
cannon bolls, tlie explosion of shells, the storm 
of bullets speedily did its work From the - 
smouldering nuns the panting, bleedmg Russians 
fled In the blazmg streets horsemen and foot- 
men met, hand to hand, m the desperate fight 
Ton 'thousand homes wore utterly desolated. , 
Women and children were struck by bullets and 
balls Fields of gram were trampled in the ' 
mire Still the stenn of war swept on and swept 
on,' mercilessly and unrclentingh Regardless 
of prayers and tears, and blood and woo, bar- 
barian Russians, fled and ferocious Fronchmor 
pursued ^ ' 

Everj vile man on earth loves the army am 
the license of war No earthlj' power can re 
stram the desperadoes who throng the rank and 
file of contending hosts From such an inunda- 
tion of depraved and reckless men there is no 
escape 'Ihe farmhouse, the village, the city is 
alike e.vposcd Humanity shudders m contcra 
plating the atrocities wluch arc pcipefratcd. 
The oarnage of the field of battle is the very 
least of the calamities of war Napoleon was 
mdefatigahle In his efforts His energy appeared 
snpcrhnman He seemed neither to eat, aor 
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deep, nor te<t. Ho \ras regardless of ram, of 
mn4 of darkness, of storms Horse after horso 
snnk beneath bim, as with his staff, like a whirl- 
wind, he swept along his hnes, ronsmg, am- 
inatmg, energizing his Tnighty hosts, advancing 
over a space of fifty leagnes, ' 

It was on the Stli of Juno that tho stoim of 
war commenced Day and night it continued 
unabated, as tho Russian®, fighting with despo 
ration, sullenly retreated before their foes On 
the 10th the Allies had concentrated, upon the 
field of Hcilsberg, on tho banks of the river 
AUe, 90,000 men. Hero they planted them- 
selves firmly behind intrcnchmcnts, tortified by 
five hundred pieces of heavy artillery These 
were loaded to tho muzzle with grape-shot to 
mow down tho French advancing over the open 
plain 

In utter recklessness of hfe, 30,000 French- 
men, rendmg the skies with their loud hurrahs, 
rushed upon the muzzles of these guns. Alurat 
and Ncy headed the despomto assault, Napo- 
leon was not there to w itncss a sceno of butchery 
to inovcusahlo The Russian batteries opened 
tho bare bosoms of these moving masses, and 
tho whole heads of columns were swept awa 5 
Still on and on the impetuous host rushed, witli 
oaths and shouts, wading through blood, and 
trampling over piles of the slam They pour 
over the intrcnchmcnts, sabro tho gunners, and 
shout victory 

Suddenly the tramp of iron hoofs is heard 
Tnimpets sound tho charge A squadron of 
horse, ten thousand strong, sweeps down upon 
the French with resistless plunge Tho shout of 
victory sinks away into tho nail of death. Tho 
French who had scaled the ramparts wore over- 
whelmed, aumhilnted Thus tho tide of battle 
ebbed and flowed all day long Night came 
Dense volumes of smoko canopied the field of 
demoniac war with the sulphurous gloom of tho 
world of woe. By tho light of the cannou’s 
flash the surges of battle still rolled to and fh> 
Cloids g.athercd m the black skv A dismal 
ram began to fall, as if Nature herself wept over 
tno crimes of tbo children of earth Midnight 
came The booming of tlic guns gradually 
ceased, as tho soloiers, utterly exhausted with a 
conflict of twelve hours, threw themselves, amid 
tho djang and tho dead, upon tho stonn-drcnched 
and gory ground Late m the night Napoleon 
came galloping upon tho field He was exceed- 
ingly displeased at the senseless butdicry to 
•which Ins impetuous generals had led tho men 

The dawn of a gloomy morning of wind and 
ram revealed to both armies an awful rpoctaolc 
The two hostile hosts were within half cannon 
shot of each other Tho narrow space between 
was covered w itli eighteen thousand of the dead 
and wounded All tho doa t and many of tho 
wounded had been stripped cntirelj naked b^ 
those wretches, both male and female, who over, 
'in great numbers, follow in the wako ot armies 
for snch phmder These naked bodies, crfmEoncd 
with gore, mutilated bv balfs and fay ghostly 
uuro strokes, presented an aspect of war stripped 


of all its pageantry. By mutual, instinctive con- 
sent, both parties laid aside their gnns, and has- 
tened to the relief f tho wounded a:i i to the 
bunal of tbo deao How strange the scene I 
Russians and Frenchmen wore now mingled tc- 
gether upon the same field, m perfect amity, v} uig 
Witt oaoh other in deeds of kindness 

Em. i' army then resumed its position to renew 
the fight The Russians rallied behind tlieir in- 
trenohments, the French upon tho open plain 
Napoleon, ovor .anxious to spare the needless 
cfltiston of blood, so skilfully manmuv'red pre 
paring to attack his foes in tho rear, that tho 
Russians were soon compelled, without the firing 
of a gnn, to abandon their position and to cun- 
tinno their retreat All the night of the 12th ot 
June tho Russians were precipitately retiring 
Though dreadfully fatigued, they continued tbcir 
flight tho whole of tho next day They were 
compelled to make another stand upon the plain 
ofFncdland Their doom was staled Nape 
Icon had driven them into tho elbow of a river, 
and' bad so skilfully drawn together his forces 
as to render their escape impossible 

Enrlv m tho morning of tho 14th the battle 
of Fnedland commenced The div ision of Lannes 
was in advance Tho Russian army fell upon 
it with the utmost energy', hoping to secure its 
destruction before tho other divisions of the 
French army conld come to its relief Napoleon 
was ten miles distant when he heard the firat 
deep booming of tho cannon Ho sent m every 
directiun for his battalions to hasten to the scene 
of conflict At noon Napoleon galloped upon tho 
heights which overlooked the held As h8 saw 
tlic position of tho enemy, hemmed m by tlie 
bend of tlic river, and his own troops marching 
up on every side, a gleam of joy lighted up his 
features 

“ This," he exclaimed, " is tho IttU of June 
It is tho anniversary of Marengo It is a lucky 
day' for iia " 

Die French, during the morning, had been 
contending ngmnst fi-arful odds Lannes, with 
26,000 men, had withstood the assault of the 
whole Russian army of 80,000 As Napoleon 
appeared upon the heights. General Oiidmot, 
plunging his spurs into his horec, hastened to the 
Emperoi, exclaiming, "Make haste, sire' My 
grenadiers ore nttcriy exhausted But give mo 
a rcmlorcomcnt, and I will dnvc all the Russians 
into tho river" Tho clothes of tlio intrepid 
soldier were perforated witii balls and his horso 
was covered -with blood Nipoleon glanced 
proudly at him, and then, wntK his glass, carefully 
and silently surveyed tho field of battle One of 
Ills officers ventured to siiggist that it vould be 
best to defer the battle for a few hours, until the 
rest of the tioops had arrived and had obtained • 
a little rest “ No, no," Napoleon replied ener- 
getic ifiy, "one does not catch an enemy twice - 
m snch a scrape " » 

Calling Ills lieutenants around him, he ex- 
plained to them las plan of attack intli that 
laconic Ibrco and precision of language which no 
man has ever surpassed. Grasping -the arm o! 
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Marshal Ncy, and pointing to the littlo town of 
Pnedhnd, and tho dense masses of Russians 
crowded before it, he said emphatically — 

“ Yonder is the mal March to it without 
looking about you Break into that thick mass, 
whatever it costs Enter Fnedland, take tlie 
bridges, and gii o yourself no concern about what 
may happen on jour right, your left, or your 
rear The army and I shall be there to attend 
to that ” 

Ney, proud of the desperate enteTiiise assigned 
him, set out on tho gallop to head his troops 
Napoleon followed with his cjo this *' bravest of 
the brave ” Impressed by his martial attitude, 
he evclairaed, “ That man is a lion ” Nej s 
division of 14 000 men, with a solid tramp which 
seemed to shake die plain, hurhd itself upon die 
foe At the same signal the whole French line 
advanced It was a spect icle of aw fill sublimity 
One incessant roar of battle, louder than the 
hens lest thunders, shook tho plain Napoleon 
stood in the centre of tho divisions which he hold 
in reserve A large cannon ball came whistling 
over their headi, just above tho hnvonets of tho 
troops A Tonng soldier instinctiscly dodged 
Napolco ' looked at him, and, smiling, said, “ Mj 
friend, if that ball were intended for j ou, tliough 
3 on were to burrow a hundred feet underground, 
It would be sure to find you there '* 

Fnedland was soon m flames, and Ney m 
possession of its blazing dwellings and its blood- 
stained streets As tho darkness of night came 
on, tho scene was indescribably awful The 
Russians, having lost 2 ',000 men in killed and 
wounded, retreated towards the ruer, pursued by 
the victorious Frenon, who were ploughing their 
ranks inci 'santlj with grape-shot, musketrj', and 
pannon balls The bridges were all dcstiojed 
A frightful spectacle of wreck and nun was now 
cresented The reticating army plunged into 
the stream Some found folds, and, wading 
breast high, reached Oic opposite bank, ano 
planted anew their batteries , thousands were 
swept awav by the current The shore, for miles, 
was lined with the bodies of drowned men A 
stoim of bullets swept the riier, crowded with 
the fugitiics, and the water ran red with blood 

The allied army was now utterly dcstroicd 
It Wits impossible to make any further opposition 
to the advance of Napoleon The broken hands 
of tho vanquished retired precipitately across tho 
Nitmen, and took refuge in the wilds of Russia 
The Russian generals and the Russian army 
now clamoured loudly' for peace Alexander •'ent 
a messenger to Napoleon imploring an nrmiRtic** 
Nn|>olcon promptly replied that, after so much 
fitigue, toil, and siiffeniig he desired nothing so 
much as a safe and honourable pence, and that 
most cordially he consented to an armistice, 
hoping that it might secure that desirable end 
Thus in ton days tho campaign was terminated 
Napoleon thus addressed his army — - 

“Soldiers I On tho 6th of Juno we wore 
attacked in onr cantonments by the Russian 
anus The enemy had mistaken the cause of 


our inactivity He perceived too late Unt oia 
repose was tdiat of the lion He reponts of having 

disturbed it In n campaign of ton day s w e has < 
taken 120 pieces of cannon, leven colours, and 
have killed, wounded, or taVen prisoners GO, 000 
Russians IVe have taken from the enemy's 
arm} all its magazines, its hospitals, its ambu- 
lances, tho fortress of Eonigsberg, the 300 vessels 
whioh were in that port, laden with all kinds of 
military stores, nnd 1GO,000 muskets, which 
Enf^ond was sending to arm our cnonues Froia 
tlie banks of the Vistula we have come, with the 
speed of tho eagle, to those of the Niemen At 
Austcrhtz you colcbvated the anniversary of the 
coronation At Fnedland yon have worthily 
celebrated the battle of Marengo, where we put 
an end to ilio war of the second conhtion 
“ Frenchmen 1 You have been worthy of y our- 
selves and of mo Yon will return to France 
covered with Innrels, haa ing obtained a glonous 
pence, which carries with it the guarantee of its 
duration It is time for our country to live in 
repose, sheltered from tho malignant mOuonces 
of England Mvbonnfics shall provo to you my 
gratitude, and tho full extent of tliO love which 
I feel for you.” > 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

' TDE PEACE OF TILSIT. 

Propoinls for peace— Roft at Tilslf— Inf Imacy of Kapo. 
Icon nnd Alexander— Tue King of Prussia— Chagrin 
of the Queen— Treat} of 31Uiit--UiifnirrLprcscntntlans 
of LngUsh Imtoiiana— Return to Paris— General to. 
Joidng 

IJFO^ the banks of the Niemon, which sepa- 
rates the rest of Europe from the boundless 
wastes of the Russian empire, Napoleon arrested ^ 
tho march of his triumphant columns But 
twenty months bad now elapsed since he left tho 
camp of Boulogne In tliat time he had 'fra 
versed the Continent and conquered all tliearmics 
of combined Europe The storms ofiwintcr had 
passed aw ay Tho boautv of summer was bloom- 

ing around him IIis soldiers, flushed witli vic- 
tory , nnd adoring their chicftnm, were ready to 
follow whorevor he should lead But lus enemies 
were iiicapnhle of any further resistance Alex- 
ander and Frcdericl IViUmni, in tho extreme of 
dejection, were on the northern bank of tho river, 
with about 70,000 men, the broken bands of their 
armies These troops, having lost most of their ' 
nTtiHury and mnmtions of war, were utterly 
dispirited On tho other bank the eagles of Na- 
poleon fluttered prondiv over 170,000 viotore 
Upon tho left bank of tbo Nicmen tliore is the 
little town of Tilsit It contains about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants Napoleon had jnst arrived m 
this pi ice when a letter was placed m lus hands 
from Alex mder, proposing an armistice Napo- 
leon had now been absent fiom the capital of lus 
empire neatly a year, enduring inconceivable toils 
and hardships IVith tho utmost cordiality ha 
accepted the proilered advances. Marshal Kol- 
kreuth appeared, in behalf of the Pnissiiuis, V 
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Implore the elcmenoy of the conqnoror Nnpo> men in both armies was gozmg npon them, 
leon received lum with great courtesy, and said, Instantly a shout arose from two hundred tbon- 
“Tounlone,oftIiePmss1Sn officers, havetreated sand voices, which Bllod the air like apealof 
the French prisoners humanely On this account, snbhme •. tbnnder Even the roar of nearly a 
and as a mark of my esteem and gratitude, I thousa id pieces of artillery was drowned m that 
consent to a suspension of arms, without requiring oxnUaiit acclaim 

the delivery of the remaining Prussian fortresses" 'The two Emperfts entered the pavilionto- 
Tho Niemon alone nowsepnrated the belligerent getlie The first words which Alexander nt- 
• armies But Napoleon, with cha rnctans tic can- tered were — 

rXito.opuventratcd his forces, reared an intrcndied “1 hate the English ns much as you do I 
■Tcamp' collectcd immense stores, and posted tlie am ready to second you in all your enterprises 
divisions of Ins annv just as if the war had not against them ” 

been interrupted The two vanquished soyc- “In that case,” Napoleon replied, “evory- 
reigiis were nou' in great hnsto to open negotm* thing will be easily arranged, and peace ii 
tions The first intcniew was appointed for tlio alreadj' made ” 

2’5th of June The interview lasted two hours Napoleon, 

It is not often that the mathcmahcal and the with his brilliant genius, possessed powers of 
poetical elements combine in' the same mind, fascination which few could resist Alexander 
They did so, m the most extraordinary degree, I was perfectly entranced “Never,” said he 
in the mind of Napoleon No one ever had a afterwards, “ did I love any man as I loved 
richer apprcoiation then he of beauty and of that man ” “ Yon and I," said Napoleon “ shall 
sublimity He felt the impress of moral gran- understand each other better if wo treat directly 
deur, and he well knew how to place that im- than by employing onr ministers Wo shall ad- 
prcss upon other hearts The two most power- \ance btislness more in an hour Uian our nego- 
fill soicreigns m the world were to meet, in tiators in several days Between you and me 
friendly convene, to dceido whether war slionld there must be no third person ” 
still desolate Europe For a year their armies I Alexander was but thirty years of age He 
had been engaged in one of the* most sanguinary I was extremely ambiKoas To be thus addressed 
conflicts earth Jiad ever witnessed T hese hosts, by one whoso renown filled the world was m 
consisting m tho aggregate of more than two ' tho highest degree gratifying to the vanquished 
hundred thousand men, were now faung cacti ‘ monarch Napoleon proposed that Hiey should 
other, separated but by a narrow stream The both establish themselves in the little town of 
eiesof all Europe were riveted upon the asto- Tilsit, which should he neutnil iaed to receive 
msliing scone Nspoloon fully realised the Alexander There they could at any hour, in 
grandeur of die occasion With his nccu«toraed person, engage in business The proposal was 
tact, he seized upon it to produce an impression * eagerly accepted It was agreed that tho very 
neiertobe forgotten day, Alexander, with his guard, should 

Ho ordered a large and magnifiocnt to bo ^bfecupy one part of Tilsit, and Napoleon the 
njoored m the middle of tho Niemcn, equidistant ' other Napoleon immediately ordered the most 
from both banks of the nver The raft; was sumptuous arrangements to bo made for the ac- 
carpeted, and ornamented with tbc richest deco- jCoinmodation of tho Russian Emperor Furni 
rations Upon ono part a gorgeous panhon tnre of tho richest construction was sent to bis 
was erected No expense was spared to iniest apartments, and he was provided, with ov^ry 
the conatmetion with the most imposing magni- Inxnry 

licence The two armies were drawn up npon, On the morning of the next day the two 
each shore Thousands of people from tho Emperors met again npon the raft. The unfor- 
neighbonnng country had thronged to the spot tnnato King of Prussia accompanied Alexander 
to witness the extraordinary spcctado God Frederick Wilham was a dull, umntoresling, 
seemed to smile npon tins scene of reconciliation. I awkward man, with no graces of person or 
The sun rose brilliantly mto tho cloudless sky, mind Ho ha ' unjustly provoked tho war 
^nnd the balmy atmospnfflE^[.^n§.qO^° Ills kingdom was in the hands of tho conqueror 
."lovely of June mnvnings fii^orated afrlicarts He could receive nothing but what Napoleon, 
Atone o'clock precisely the thunders of artil- Jin compassion, might condescend to restore 
lery rose suhhmclv from either shore as each Alexander could treat on terms of cquabti 
Emperor, accompanied by a fow of his print ipal His kingdom was not yet invaded All its re- 
officers, stepped into a boat on Ins own sido of sources were still under his control. Theant* r- 
thc Tiver The mtmerons and gorgeously -np Mew was slmrt, lasting but half an hour It 
parolled suite of the respcctuo monnrehs fol 'vas cx*reinelv embarrassing upon the part of 
lowed in a boat immediately after their rove llie King of Prn-sia Ho tried to firame some 
reigns" The, mam raft was intended solely for apologies for drawing the sword against Franco 
Napoleon and Alexander Two smaller rafts, Napoleon was too generous to wound hia 
also of beautiful construction, were anchored at hnrabled foe by repronclics He merely said 
a short distanco from tho impcruil rctiqnc that it was a great calamity that the Court of 
Napoleon rcached.tlie raft; first, and immediately Berlin should have allowed itself, by tbc in- 
ciossed It to rci!»ive Alexander The two Em- triuncs of England, to embroil the Contihent in 
(omre cordially ambra-ed each other Every war It v/as timadod that tho Kihr ol Jl'ru>-sia 
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uliouid olso come to Tilsit, to -reside with liis 
*il}. Alexander Both parties then returned to | 
their respective sides ofthc wilcr 
At five o’clock m the afternoon of the same 
day, Alexander again crossed the Nicmen to 
take up his residence in Tilsit. Napoleon -went 
to the water's edge to receive him _ Ihey mot 
hko friends of long standing Napoleon was 
especially courteous and cordial Alexander 
was greeted with all tbe-hononr ^which the 
Fron^ army could confer lie was conducted 
to Ins quarters amid the discharges of artillery 
and the acclamations of a countless host. Alex- 
ander dmed wnth Napoleon The highest 
hononrs and the most delicate attentions were 
lavished upon him It was immediately seffTed 
that the llussian Emperor should take all his 
meals witli Napoleon Alexander was a gen- 
tleman of highly polished address, exhibiting all 
that grace and elegance which gave such a pe- 
culiar charm to the salons of Puns He was 
entirely dazzled by the grandeur and the fasci- 
nations of Napoleon, and was willingly led cap 
tive by one who could conquer henrte even more 
easily than he could vanquish armies 
Tlie two Emperors took long iidcs oicry day, 
side by side, upon the bonks of the Nieracn, 
conversing with the utmost frankness Their 
• intimacy became so extraordinnrj, that not only 
did they dine together, but nonrlj every hour 
^ they were with each other, arranging the cglS* 
plicated conditions of the treaty into which they 
were about to enter The ofticrs and soldiers 
of tlie two armies, witnessing the perfect cordi- 
ality between the two Emperore, vied also wiUi 
each other in testimonials of esteem and friend- 
ship Fetes and entertainments succeeded each 
otlior m rapid order, and the two encampments,; 
were united m the kindliest ties of brotherhood ' 
The Emperors, ns they rode m companj along 
the ranks of both omucs, were received with the 
liveliest acclamations bhouts of “ Vivo Alex- 




anderl” " Vive Napoleon !” were harmoinouslj 
blended “ My soldiers, ’ said Napoleon to tin 
Czar, “ are as bravo as it is possible to bo, W 
tliey are too mncli addicted to reasoning oi 
tbeir position If they had the impassible hrm 
ness and dscihty of the Knssiaiisr^e worb 
would be too'small for tbeir exploits ” 

One morning Napoleon and Alexander wer 
walking out together, when they passed i 
Trench sentinel, who respectfully preseiitoi 
arms The grenadier had a hideous sear npoi 
bis face, caused by a long and deep sabre gasli 
extending from Ins forchond to his cliin Napo 
loon looked at the man kindlj for n momcnl 
and then said to Alexander — 

" Sire, my brother, what think yon of soldier 
who cansnriivo such wounds as that?” 

Alexander fixed his eyes upon the wound, an 
• replied, “ And you, sire, my brother, what thinl 
you of soldiers who can give such wounds?" 

The grenndwr murmured, m a grave voici 
ffithout changing a fcatnre of ins cast-iron fac< 
“ Tliaj are all dead— they are ’’ 

a mament Aleraider was erabarrossei 


and then tummg to Napoleon, very conrteoudy 
rephed — "Here, mj brother, as elsewhere, tha 
victory remains with you." - ' 

" Here, as elsewhere,” Napoleon most aptly 
rqjomcd, “ it is to my soldiers that I am indebted 
forvictorj ” i' - - ' . - 

The Emperors often spent hours together with 
the map of the world tpfead out hi fore them 
Alexander became quite entranced w ith the new 
and brilliant thoughts which Napoleon suggested 
to Ins mind It was Napoleon’s gicnt objoot to 
withdraw Alexander from the alh nice with Eng^ 
land, and to secure his cordial co operation with 
France - " - ' , 

“ BHint,” said he, one day, " are the onjeots at 
which England aims? She wishes to rule tbs 
sens, winch are the prtperty of all nations', to 
oppress neutral flags, to monopolize commerce, 
to compel other n itions to pay for colomal pro- 
dnee whatever price she lemands, tq^ plant hci 
foot npon the Continent whenever she can— in 
Portugal, in Denmark, in Sweden , to take pos 
session of the dominant points of the globe, tlio 
Capo of Good Hope, Gibrnltnr,'Malta, and the 
entrance to the Baltic, that she may impose her 
laws upon the whole trading world. She is^now 
endeavouring to conquer Egypt ^And recentiv, 
if she^had obtained pos^esnon of tlie Darifk 
n<'llcs, what would she have done -with them? 

"I am accused of being fond of uar Ttis 
not so - 1 am ready instantly to prove ik Bo 
yon my mediator with the .cabinet of London 
Ibat character heflts jour position as the former 
all} of England and tho future ally of Franos, 

I am willing to give tip Malta - Great' Bntain 
may keep that island -in comp nsation for what 
I have acquired since tho nipturo of tho peace 
of Amiens But lot her, in her turn, give up 
the colonies which she bos wrested fron^mj 
allies, Spam and Holland I will then restore 
Henover to her Are not these conditions’ jufit, 
perfectly equitable’ Can I '.accept others? 
C in I desert my allies ? And when I am will- 
ing to sacrifice my conquests on the Continei > 
to recover form} alhos tliwr lost possession'', is it 
possible to dispute my probity and moderation ? 

“ If England refuse tlie'e terras, she ought to 
bo forced to submit It .is not right that she 
should keep, tho world conbnuallyJiara'isod by' 
war Wo have tho moans’’ of compelling'her te 
peace If England refuse. those just terms 
proclaim youreelf the ally of France ' Declare 
tlint you will join jour '•forces with hirrs to 
secure a maritime peace Let England 'know 
that, besides w ar w ilh France, slio.will have a war 
with, the whole Continent, with.ilussia,' with 
Prussia, with Denmark, with Swodeiij and with. 
Portugal, all which Powers must obey 'when we 
signify our will to them Austria must -speak 
out in the same spirit when she finds that she' 
must have war with Etiglnnd or with us ' Eng 
land, then' exposed to a universal war — if- she 
will, not .conclude an equitable peace — England 
will lay down her arms ~ , 

" You are to act- as a mediator with Engfend 
for ID* I will act the same part with the Porte 
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for ysn If tlio Potto refuse to treat ou cqui- 
able terms, I will unite witli you agaiust the 
Turks Then wo will make a smtable partition 

of the Ottoman Empire ” 

Alexander was thrown, by these magnificent 
conceptions, into almost a delirium ot enthu- 
siasm He yielded himself, without resistance, 
to the fascinations of the mastcr-mmd which 
had now obtained an entire ascendency over 
him Ho was never weary of expressing hia 
unbounded admiration of Napoleon. To those 
who approached he incessantly exclaimed, “ What 
a great man! what a genius I What extensive 
uewsl 'ii'hat a captain! what a statesman! 
Had I known him sooner, from how many 
errors ho might have saved me 1 What great 
things wd might have accomplished together!'* 
The unfortunate King of Pruss a was truly an 
object of great commiseration. With neither an 
empire nor an army, he was but a suppliant for 
Butm alms as the generosity of Napoleon might 
confer upon him. He was lonely and dejected, 
and was quite an mcumbronce in the way of his 
crowned companions Napoleon treated him 
with great dehcacy and respect Said Napoleon 
at St Helena, 

“ Almost every day at Tilsit the two Emperors 
and the King of Prussia rede out together on 
horsebatlt. Napoleon rode in the middle be- 
tween the two sovereigns Fredenck Wilham 
could hardly keep pace with the two Emperors, 
or, deeming himself an mtruder on thou; 
ti(e, generally fell behmd Alexander was some 
tunes fatigued with hiB companion, whose cling np 
was so evident that it damped our satisfacuon 
We broke up, m consequence, our dmner parties 
at an early hour, under pretence of business at 
homo Alexander and I remamed behind to 
take tea together, and goiierally prolonged the 
conversation till past mlmiight ” 

Tn these long mterviews the fate of Turkey 
was a contmual topio of conversation The 
Moslem empire was rapidly crumbling to decay.' 
Alexander was exceedingly desirous to drive the 
Turks out of Europe, and take possession of 
Constantinople Napoleon was irreconcilably 
opposed to this plan He felt that it was giving 
the dreaded Colossus of the North altogether 
too much power. He was willing that Russia 
should take the provinces on the Danube, but 
could not be persuaded to allow Alexander to 
pass the range of the Balkan hlountams, and 
annex to his realms the proud city of Constan- 
tine 

One day, bavmg returned from a nde, the 
two Emperors shut themselves up m the writing 
cabinet, where numerous maps were spread out. 
Napoleon requested his secretory, M Meneval, 
to bring him a map of Turkey Clapping his 
finger upon Constantinople, he exclaimed with 
great earnestness, as if rcpcatmg a conversation, 
" Constantmople I Gonstantmople ! never ! 'tis 
the empire of the world!" 

“All the Emperor Alexander’s thoughts,’’ said 
Napoleon at St Helena, “ are. directed to the 
sonquest of Turkey Wo have had mony dis- 


cussions about it. At first I was pleased with 
his proposals, because I thought it would en- 
lighten the world to driv e these brutes, the Turks, 
out of Europe But when 1 reflected upon its 
consequences, and saw what a tremendous weight 
of power It would give to Russia, on account of 
the number of Greeks in the Tnrlaah dominions 
who would naturally join the Russians, I refused 
to consent to it, especially as Alexander wanted 
to got Constantinople, which I would not allow, 
as It would destroy the eqiuhbiium of power in 
Europe ’’ 

“A dispensation of ProMdence,’’ said Napo- 
leon to Alexander at Tilsit, "has set me at liberty 
m regard to the Forte My ally and fiiend, 
Sultan Sehm, bus been hurled from the throne 
into confinement. I did tbiuk that one might 
make somethmg of these Turks , restore to them 
some energy , teach them to make use of their 
natnral courage 'Tis an illusion It is time to 
put an end to an empire which can no longer 
hold together, and to prevent its spoils from 
contributing to increase the power of England " 
The Queen of Pmssia came to Tilsit with her 
husband, hoping, bj her extraordinary charms 
of person and of manner, to secure more favour- 
able terms from the conqueror She was one of 
the most brilliant of women, retaining, at the 
age of thirty-two, that surpassing lovclmcsB 
\mich had made her the admiration of Europe 
“The Queen of Prussia,” said Napoleon, 
"unquestonablj possessed talents, great infor- 
mation, and smgdar ocquauitance with affairt 
She was the real sovereign for faftoen yean Ik 
truth, m spite of my addiess and utmost eflbrts 
she constantly led the comersation, returned at 
pleasure to her subject, and directed it as she 
chose, but- still with so much tact and dehcacy 
that It was impossible to take offence 

“Had the Queen of Prussia arrived earliir at 
our conferences, it might have had much in- 
fluence upon the result of our negotiations 
But, happily, she did not make her appearance 
till all was settled As soon as Eho am\cd I 
w^nt to pay her a visit She was vary beautiful, 
but somewhat past the first flower of youth 
After all, a fine woman and gallantry are not to 
be weighed agamst affairs of state " 

He wrote to Josephine. “The Queen of 
Prussia IB really a churmmg woman She is 
fond ofcoquettmgwithme, but do not be jealous 
I am hke a cerecloth, along which everything 
of this sort shdes without penetrating It woula 
cost me too dear to play the gallant " 

The unhappy Queen was violently agitated 
when she found that her efforts had been of no 
avail, and that all was concluded As Napolouu 
condncted,her downs stairs at the close of thoir 
final dmner, she stopped, gazed earnestly mto his 
eyes, pressed his hand, and said, 

“ Is it possible that, after bavmg had the good 
fortune toiie'so near the hero of the age, be has 
notleft me the satisfaction of bein^ able to assure 
him that he has attached me to him for ever V’ 

“ Madame," Napoleon replied, “1 lament ihsi 
it is so It IS my evil destiay.*’ 
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When she reeclied her carnage, she throw her 
self into it, buried her face in her hands,' and de- 
parted sobbing most bitterly ,The grief of the 
unhappy Queen wore so heavily upon her spirits 
that she soon sank into the grave Her persua- 
sions had roused Prussia'to the w ir. and her lofty 
spirit could not brook the rum sue had thus 
,draan upon her country and hey house 

The treaty concludca^npon this occasion has 
become famous m history as the ‘‘Treaty'©/ 
Tilsit” The lOng of ’Prussia had about otio- 
balf of his empire restored to him The portion 
wrested fiom Poland, mthe tiifamous partition of 
that empire,' was organized into a Polish state, 
called the Duchy oi Warsaw, and was placed 
under the protection o( the IQng of Saxony 
Napoleon liberated all the serfs, entirely abolished 
slavery, established perfect liberty of conscience 
in matters of religion, and rescued the Jen s from 
all oppression Tho Inhabitants of the duchy 
were ovci 30 >ed m' being thus emancipated from 
Prussian rule and restored to comparative mdo 
pendence 

Napoleon earnestly desired the complete re- 
estahlislimcnt of Poland , but be could not induoe 
Alexander to consent to the plan Tho pro- 
^vlncM of Prussia, upon tho left bank of tho Elbe, 
ncre'formed into tho kingdom of Westphalia, and 
assigned to JcromeiBonapnrte The kingdom of 
-Prussia nos reduced from ninomiUions of luhabi- 
-l^ts to five millions, her revenue of onehundred 
"ard tn entv milhons of francs was dummshed to 
seventy millions' Aloxnnderrocogniscd theCou- 
feaeration of the Jlbine, and also acknowledged 
the Ifings of Naples, Holland, and Wostphnho. 
Russia agreed to mediate with England, and 
France engaged to mediate with tho Porte, for 
tho restoration of peace throughout tho world 
Alexander and' Napoleon also entered into a 
mutual alliance, offensive and defensive Such 
wciu the css'>ntinl articles of this celebrated treaty 
Thus Napoleon endeavoured to strengthen his 
own position, and to protect himself irom any 
ihrther attadcs from the north 

Some accused Napoleon of weakness and folly 
m leaving Prussia so powerful when she was en- 
tirely at Ills mercy ' < Others accused him of am- 
bition and arrogance in despoihng her of so large 
apportion of her resources Impartial history 
will decide that, considering the circumstances in 
which ho v\as placed, he acted not only with 
much wisdom and moderation, but also with great 
magnanimity Hemauifesteduo spirit offoveuge 
for the wrongs which ho had received. He en- 
deayourod^only to shield himself from future at- 
(tiiks T 

Immediately after tho conclusion of thfs treaty, 
In which Napoleon mamfested so little disposition 
to aggrandize France as to excite the wonder even 
of his most hostile historians, he sent for Savory, 
Bud said to him, '* I have eoncinded peace I am 
told that I have done wrong, and that I shall find 
myself deceived But trtdy wo have had war 
enough It is time that the world should enj6y 
roooM. I vuh to send 'you to St Petcrshur£ 


until I make choice of an ambassador 1 will 
give you a letter ^ Alexander which will seioa 
as your credentials You will manage the busi- 
ness for me' Recollect that I do not wish to go 
to war with anv Power whatever ^ Lot this prin- 
ciple he the guide of your 'conduct 1 shall bo 
much displeased if y ou do not avoid drawmg mo 
into fresh difficulties In y our conv crbation) care 
fully avoid auy thing that may be offensive For 
instance, never speak 'of war Do nrt condemn 
any custom- or comment Upon any ahsi'^diby. 
Every natiouTiiis its pccuhantios. It is too much 
the habit of the-Frouch to compare all customs 
with their own, and to set themselves up aif 
models You know how I Lave been dcceiv ed by 
tbe Austnnns aiid Prussians I place confidence 
m tho Emperor of Russia.” 

Napoleon had now been absent from France 
nearly a year Upon the hanks of the Niemen 
he W4S 'fifteen' hundred miles from his capital 
The Continent was now at peace At this 
moment Napoleon was m the zenith of his power 
Europe, dazzled by his genius and v anquished by 
his armies, was compelled to rccogmse his crown 
England alone, projected by her invmcible fleet, 
and triumphantly sweeping all sens, rofased to 
sheathe tho sword She still exerted all her 
powers of diplomacy and of gold to combine new 
conhtions against the foe she so relentlessly pur- 
sued Notwithstanding England’s soverei^ty 
of the sens, the genius of Napoleon had placed 
her in an unonviablo position The haughty 
bearing of that government had rendered England 
umv crsally unpopular' Says Hazlitt, “ As to tho 
complaints urged by the French ruler ngamstthe 
encroachments, the insolence, and tho rapacity of 
England, as a mantimo Power, 'nothing could be 
more just ” Europe was now ready to combine 
to compel England to tccogniso roe rights of 
other nations, and to sheathe her dripping sword. 
But proudly this majestic'Powcr, ui her maces, 
sible domain, gathered her fleets around her, and 
b'ado defiance to the combined world 

Ou Napoleon’s return journey, when lie had 
arrived at Dresden, tho capital of the lungdom of 
Saxony, fie vvrote to Josephme — 

“I reached this city last evening, at five 
o’clock', very well, though I bad been in my car. 
wage, without leaving it, one hundred hours I 
am with the King of Saxony I hke him much 
I have now traversed half the distance which has 
separated us It will happen, one of the-se beau- 
tiful nigbts, I shall burst into St Cloud like a 
jealous husband I forewarn you of it It will 
give me tho most mtonsc pleasure again to seo 
you. Entirely thmo ‘‘Napoleon” 

-At SIX o’clock m tho mormng of the 27th of 
July, the cannon of the luvalides, reverberating 
throngh the motropohs, announced to tho over- 
joyed Patisians tho roturn of their Emperor 
With his accustomed disregard of all personal 
comfort, and Ins oharactcnstic avoidance of all 
empty pomp, he had travelled through the mght, 
Bhd entered his capital, unannonnced,'attliat early 
I hour of the mormng The tidings of hu atrivd 
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passed tLroagli tLe citj like an elcctnc dask 
Spontaneons rcjoicm^s filled all tke streets 
Napoleon had resoaed France from the ahys 5 .of 
anarchy and want, and placed her upon the very 
pinnacle of prosperity and -gloiy rBonrhohiSt 
and democrat, friend and enemj , alike admitted 
this As the day passed away and tlib evenmg 
tTvihght faded, every window, hj popular concert, 
blazed with illunnnaUons Bat Napoleon tar- 
ried not in the city tb receive these congratula- 
tions Without tlie delay of an hour he repaired 
to St. Cloud, where ho assembled the ministers 
beforehim, and immediately entered upon business 
as ifhe had jnst returned from a short tour for 
recreation 

- The confidence of tlie public m the stabiKty of 
Napoleon’s power may be inferred from the rate 
of the pnblio funds The government five per 
cent stock Napoleon found, when he ascended 
the consulship, worth hut sixtv francs on the five 
Jicndred. At his return from Ihiedlond the same 
stocks nero selhug at four hundred and sisty-five 
francs on the five hundred As it was easy then 
to obtain, with good security^ an interest of six 
or seven per cent , this high appreciation of the 
pnbhc funds proves the firmest confidence in the 
established government. 

' Before Napoleon left Paris to enter upon these 
campaigns, into u'hich ho Mas so reluctantly 
dragged he addressed his ministers in the fol- 
lowmg solemn and pathetic appeal -= 

_ “I am innocent of this war I have done 
nothing to provoke it. It did not enter into my 
calculations Ixit me be defeated if it be of my 
own seeking Ono of the prmtipal reasons of 
the assurance I feel that my enemies will bo 
'destroyed is, that I view in their conduct the 
finger of Providence, nho, willing that the guilty 
should bb punished, has set wisdom so far aside 
m their councils that, when they intended to at- 
tack me in a moment of weakness, they selected 
the very instant uhen I was stronger tiion ever" 

Before the battle of Jena.jvhcn Napoleon had 
to effectually outmanoeuvred his enemies os to 
, feel safe of victory, wishiug to save the effusion 
of blood, he wrote to the IQng of Prussia — 

“The success of my arms is not doubtfiil 
Your troops will be beaten But it will cost me 
the blood of my children If that can bo spared 
by any arrangement consistent mth the dignity 
of my crown, I will do all that may depend upon 
mj-self. Excepting honour, nothing is so pre> 
cions m my eyes as theNlood of my soldiers ” 

After the utter and unparalleled overthrow of the 
Prussians upon the fields of Jena and Auerstadt, 
he concluded a bnlletm with the following words. 
—“It appears as if it weia a decree of Provi- 
dence that all those who have fomented tins war 
.shofild bo'ent ff by the first blows which were 
struck ’’ ' * _ 

Napoleon had now returned to Paris after a 
■aeries of vipton unparalleled m history As 
has been stated, ho immediately repaired to St 
^ Ckad and'conven d a council of his ministers 
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He had never before seemed so happy, 
beamed from his countenance. ^ 

“ \7emre now," said he, “ sure of Continecial 
peace And as for mantimo peace, we stali 
soon obtain that by the voluntary or the forced 
concurrence of ail the Continental Powers. Let 
ns enjoy onr greatness, and now turn traders, 
and manufacturers I have had enonglT of the 
trado of general I shall now resnme with you 
that of First Minister, and recommence my 
great reviews of aCGiirs, which it is time to sub- 
stitute for -my great reviews of armies ” The 
Emperor, accompanied by the Empress and by 
all the high dignitaries ot state, repaired to the 
church of Ndtre Dame, where a Te Dmm was 
chanted in solemn thanksgiving to God for the 
* Peace of Tikit. 


CHAPTER XXXVni. 

POUXICAL \irws 

Letter to Iionls Lontparlc — Jerome Bonaparte— Abotr 
tion of tbcTnbun ic— Snpoleou in Conniil— Careof 
tho children of deceased officers and soldiers— Far- 
sighted policy — J’cport of the Minister of the fntenor 

WlTirouT devoting a day to rest or to triumph, 
Napoleon immediately plunged, Mith all the 
j energy of his ardent and incessantly active mmd, 

I into boundless plans for tho promotion of the 
(great interests of France Carefully -selected 
I agents were despatched to all tho cabinets of 
[Europe Minute directions Mere given to each 
I to secure the efficient co-operation of all those 
I Powers m the attempt to coerce England to 
peace, if she should refuse to accept the terms 
(Which Russia was commissioned to offer her 
In tbis 'aorfarc it wits nut possible that there 
[should be any nentrahty Those Continental 
Powers Mhich continued to open their ports for 
the reception of English goods were mest eifi- 
ciently aiding the b^elhgerent and indomitable 
islanders Those, on the contrary, who closed 
their ports against the manufactures of England, 
co-operated with tho Allies in their great measure 
to disarm that hostile Power The Alhes I But 
yesterday, guided by the genius of En"hsh 
diplomacy, they were combmed against Napo- 
leon To day, tbc genius of Napoleon bas 
turned all their energies against his formidable 
nval The rights of neutrals were by both par- 
ties entirely disregarded England first asswed 
tho rights of neutrals by prohihitmg all com- 
merce with France or with the alhes of Frauen 
Napoleon, immediately meeting wrong with wrong, 
prohilutcd oU nentrahasMcll as his subjects from 
buying any goods pf the English 
HoUand was almost exclusively a commercial 
country Lonis Bonaparte, a humane, kind- 
hearted, conscientious man, was more interested 
in the welfare of his own subjects than in tbc 
general welfare of Enropj, consequently he Mrai 
quite lax in enforcing the Continental system. - 
Smuggling was very extensively practised in hii , 
ting 'am. Napoleon in tho following able wd 
earnest tonus, remonstrated with his brother : — 
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“ It u not to the pt«sent alone that sovereigns 
must accommodate their policy The future 
must also be the object of their consideration 

-Wliat IS at this moment the situation of Europe ? 
On one side, England, who possesses, by her 
sole exertions, a aomimon to which the whole 
world has hitherto been compelled to submit 
On the other side, the French empire and the 
Continental states, which, strengthened by the 
union of their powers, cannot acquiesce m this 
supremacy exercised by England ' Those states 
had also their colomes and a montimo trade 
They possess an extent of coast much greater 
than England , but tlioy have become disunited, 
and England has attacked tlio naval power of 
each separately England has triumphed on 
every sea, and all Uaiies have been destroyed 
Ri ssia, Sweden, Franco,' and Spam, which pos> 
Ecss such ample means for haiuig ships and 
sailors, dare not venture to send a squadron 
out of their ports 

“1 wish for peace I wish to obtmn it by 
every means compat ble with the dignity of the 
power of France — at the expense of every sac 
riSce which our national honour can allow 
Every day I feel more and more that, peace is 
necessary ' The sovereigns of the Continent are 

- as anxious for peace as I am I feel no passionate 
prejudice against England 1 bear no msur- 
mountable hatred She has foUor/cd against me 
a system of repulsion 1 have adopted against 
her the Continental system, not so much ^m a 
ionlousy of ambition, as my enemies, suppose, 
but in order to reduce England to the necc«sit} 
of adjustmg our diQerenccs Let England be 

- nch and prosperous. It is no concern of mme, 

" provided France and her olhcs enjoy the same 

advantages 

" The Contanentnl system has, therefore, no 
other objcct^lian to adi ance the moment when 
the public rights of Europe and of the French 
empire wiU be dcdiutely established The sove 
reigns of tlie North observe and enforce strictly 
the sj stem of prohibition, and them trade has 
been greatly benefited by it The manufactures 
of Prussia may now compete with ours. You 
are aware that France, and the whole extent of 
coast which now foims part of the empire, from 
the Gulf of Lyons to the oxtrem.ty of the 
Admtic, are stnctly closed ogaiusl the produce 
of foreign mdnstry I am about to adopt a 
measure with respect to the' affairs of Spam, the 
result of which will be to wrest Portugal iroin 
England, and subject all the coOsts of Spmu, on 
both seas, to the mfiuonce of the policy of 
France. The coasts of the whole of Europe 
will then be closed against England, with the 
cxcepboa of those of Turkey, which 1 do not 
care about, os the Turks do not trade with 
Europe. 

, » JJo yon not perceive from this statement the 
fatal consequences that would result from the 
facilities given by Holland to the English forthe 
mtroduction of their goods on the Contment? 
They would enable England to levy upon ns the 
iiibadies which she would, after words offer to 


other Powers Jo light against us Your Majesty 
is as much u terested/as I am to guard against 
tho omfty pokey of the English cahmet. A few 
years more, and England will wish for peace os 
much as wo do -Observe the situation of your 
kmgJom, and you will see that the system I 
allude to is more useful to yourself than it is to 
mo Holland is a manfime and commercial 
Power She posse'^cs fine sea-ports, fleets, sailors, 
skilful commanders, and colonies which do not 
cost anything to the mother country Her m- 
hahitants understand trade as well os tho English 
Has not Holland, therefore, an interest in defend 
mg all these advantages? May not, peace re- 
store her to tho position she formerly held? 
Granted that her situation may be pamful for a 
few y oars , but is not this preferable to making 
tho King- of Ilolhmd a mere governor for Eng- 
land, and HoUaud and her colonics a vassal of 
Great Bntom? Yet the protection which you 
would afford to English commerce would lead te 
that result l^lio examples of Sicily and Portu 
gal arc still before your eyes 
“Await tho result of the progress of tune 
Yon want to sell your gms, and England wants 
to buy them Point out tho place where the 
English smugglers may come aud fetch them , 
hut let them pay for them m money', and never 
in goods— ^osifiie^ tieser > Peace must at last 
be made Yon will then make a treaty cf com- 
merce with England 1 may, perhaps, 'ilsomake 
one with her, but m which our mutual mtercsts 
shall bo reciprocally guaranteed If we must 
allow England to oxercase a kmd of supromacy 
on tho sea — a supremacy which sho will have 
purchased at the expense of her treasures 
and of her blood, and which is tho natural 
consequence of her geographical position— 
of her possessions in tho tlirco other quar- 
ters of the globe — at least our flags will bo 
at hberty to appear on the ocean without bemg 
exposed to mSTilt, aud onr montime trade wiU 
cease to be nunous. For the present, we must 
direct our efforts towards preventing England 
from mterfermg m tho affairs of tho Comment ’’ , 
It will be remembered tbnt Napoleon had 
placed two Spaiush prmces over the kingdom of 
Etruria The King, on idle, dissolute, weak- 
inmded man, soon died The Queen of Etruria, 
daughter of the King of Spun, now roigned as 
regent for her son She was a feeble and a care- 
less woman She could neither appreciate nor 
comprehend the Contmental system which Napo- 
leon was determmed to have enforced The 
Eiighsh traded as freely at Leghorn as m the ' 
ports of their own country Their goods, thjs 
entered, were scattered widely over the Conti- 
nent N-ipoloon ordtred Eugene to draft an 
army of 4,000 men, and, rapidly crossmg the 
Apennines, to fall upon Leghorn and capture all 
property belonging to tho enemy Ho was then 
to fortify Leghorn against any attack from the - 
Enghsh, and to enforce the Bcrhn doc ree This 
WIU an act of despotism. Napoleon asserted, m 
defence, that the world demanded peace, that 
I England, mistress of all seas, (y>nld not bo oon- 
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qnercd by force of arms , that tbe only mflncncc 
whicli couU bo brought to boar upon England to 
induce her to consent to peace ■was to stnkc at 
her trade To accomplish this, Europe was ready 
~to combine It scorned to lum preposterous that 
& frh olons and foolish u omau, nominally govem- 
mg the petty hingdom of Etruria, should bo n 
fatal obstacle to the sncccss of n plan of such 
grandonr 

Napoleon’s youngest brother, Jerome, was at 
tbattimc a mid, tbongbtloss, kind<heartcd young 
man, about twenty -one years of age Ills ex- 
tramganco and his frivolous dissipation greatly 
displeased bis imperial brother. Ho had been 
appointed to tbo command of a small sloop of ^ 
■war. Napoleon rns in the habit of calling him 
that htlle miscrcimt. At ono time, avbcn Jerome 
wrote for more money, Napoleon replied, 

“ninaossen yonr letter, Mr Naval Ensign, 
innd nm impatient to hear that yon nre on board 
*3 out frigate, studying a profession intended to 
bo the scene of yonr glory Dio young, and I 
slinll bare some consolation , bnt if yon live to 
sixty witbont having served your country, and 
without leaving holund yon an honoutablo 
memory, yon Lad bettor never have been born” 

Jerome, in ono of bis cmiscs, landed in New 
York. He tliero met and married Miss Ehsa- 
bctli Patterson, a very beautiful young ladv, 
daughter of n ncli mcrclmnt in Baltimore Na- 
polLon was founding n now dynasty By the 
kira of Franco, this marriage, withont the con- 
sent of tbo government, of n French prince, to 
whoso heirs the imperial crown might descend, 
was null. It was deemed essential to the in- 
terests of Franco that those princes who might 
inherit the imperial throne should form alliances 
which would Blrcngthcn their power Napoleon, 
amseqncnUy, refused to recognize tins mnrnage, 
or to wow tlio youthful bride of his brother to 
land in France. Lladnrao Bonaparte, in sorrow, 
j returned to Baltimore wuh her youthful son, 

* Jerome accepted the hand of the daughter of the 
King of IVnrtcmborg, and was appointed by 
Napoleon King of Westphalia His son, Pnnee 
Napoleon, la now heir to the empire of France, 
should Louis Napoleon’s son not survive 

It will bo remembered that the French govern 
ment was composod-of three houses, the Senate, 
the Tnbnnate, and the Legislative Body Napo 
Icon resolved to simplify the cumbrous roai^i- 
Qcry, by blending into ono body tbo functions 
and tbo persons ot tbo Tribnnato and the Legis- 
lature 

“It IB certain," said Napoleon at St Helena, 
“that tbcTnbunate was absolutely useless, ■wbilo 
it cost nearly half a million I therefore snp 
pressed it I was well aware that on outcry 
would bo raised against the violation of the law, 
but I was strong I possessed Ibc full confidence 
of the people, and I considered myself n re- 
former Tins, at least, is certain, that I did oQ 
for tbo best I slionld, on tbo coDtraty, have 
ijr^tod tbo Tnbnnate, bad I been hypocritical or 
evil-disposed , for who can doubt that it ■would 
havs adopted and sanctioned when necessary. 


mi' views and intentions? Bnt that k wbnt 
I never sought after m the whole course cf my 
administration I never purchased any veto oi 
decision by promises, money, or places " 

The Council of State, or oabinot, Napoleon 
formed ■with tlio greatest care In this body he 
collected for his assistance the nost able men in 
every department of government, wherever he 
conld find them Tho council was divided into 
sections to report npon htcraturc, science, legis- 
lation, civil, military, naval, and ecclesiastical 
affairs The moment a new province was added 
to the empire, Napoleon sought from it the most, 
distinguiriicd men with whom to enrioh his^ 
council Genoa, Florence, Turin, Holland, fur- 
nished men so hnlhnnt for ta’onts that they snr- 
vived tho downfall of their master, and, npon 
their return to their own etuntnes, were ap- 
pointed to high stations by their respective 
sovereigns 

Tbo meetings of tbo council were usually held 
in tbo palace of tbo Tmlcncs, or, if Napoleon 
happened to be nt St Cloud, tbo members were 
summoned tlicre The Emperor generally pre- 
sided in person His sent was a common maho- 
gany chair, raised one fool above tho floor, at 
the head of several long tables, where the conn 
cillors of state wero seated At times Napo- 
leon would drop his bead upon bis bosom and 
sink into n profound reverie, apparently uncon- 
scious of the languishing discussion At other 
times tho whole body was electnfied by tho 
bnlhnncy and the inten'o activity of bis mind. 
Sometimes ho gnao notice of his intention to be 
present Again be appeared unexpectedly The 
roll of tho drum on the stairs of the Tuileries 
gave tho first intimation of Ins approach. The 
Emperor's seat always remained in its place. 
^Vbcn he wos absent, the High Chnuccllor pre- 
sded, occupying a chair by tlie side of tbe 
vacant scat Tho moment business commenced 
the key was tnrued, and no loiterer could then 
obtain admittance 

No matter how long tho sittings, the mmd ol 
the Emperor nover seemed fatigued He oflen 
kept tho council nt St Cloud in session from 
nine o'clock in tho morning until five in the 
evening, with an intermission of bnt a quarter 
of an hour for rofrcsliments He sometimes pro • 
sided at n meeting of tlic sections in tbe Tmlo- 
ncs from ten o’clock in tbo evening till five 
in tbo monnng Ho then took a bath, and was 
ready to commence work as vigorous as ever 
“ One hour,” said Napoleon, “ m tbe both is 
worth, to me, four boars of sleep" Ho ex- 
pected from others mental activity in eome 
degree corresponding with his own If a report i 
w 5 jE 2 jj.eJrawnjiip, it -was ordered for the next 
monnng If one of tho council was charged 
with proposing a law to the Logislatnro, he often 
had not two horns to arrango the matter and to 
prepare his speech The Emperor dictated wiA 
such rapidity that there ' generally remained 
several pages to bo wntten after he had done 
speaking And yet his amanuenses were so 
iskiifal that seldom any alteration was roqtdrod. 
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Thorc was no opport^inity in tlio council for 
the pomp of eloquence. The style of specif was 
laconic and simple A now memhcr, who had 
acquired celebrity ns an orator, was laughed at 
for his rhotorionl display Ho found It necessary 
immediately to adopt simply ,'tlie language of 
' earnest conversation Not only was every de- 
scription ofloiowledge represented m the council, 
but all shades of political opinion It was a pro- 
minent endeavour of Napoleon to fuse into one 
mass of patriotic love all the diSercut poities of 
the state 

The most perfect freedom of discussion pre- 
vailed in the counciL The Emperor often urged 
those persons to spenh whoso opmious he desired 
to learn One day the Emperor "entered the 
coun^ in a state of mtense agitation. News 
had arrived of the snrrondbrto^tho Spaniards of 
the French army under General Dupont It 
s was the first time that the eagles of Franco had 
* been humihated Napoleon s Voice trembled 
with emotion as he recounted the disaster lie 
was extremely .displeased with General Dupont. 
As ho dwelt upon the rcsonrees^ which the 
General, even under the- most desperate circum- 
stances, might have colled to his aid, he ex- 
claimed — 

“Yesl the elder Horace, in Corneflle’s play, 
IS right, when, being asked what his dying son 
could have done, he says, *He might hate died, 
or ho might have called in a noble despair to Ins 
rescue ’ Littlo," contmuea Napoleon, “ do they 
Imow of human nature who find fault with 
GomeiUe, and pretend that he has weakened the 
effect of tlie first erdninnfion by that which 
follows ’’ 

On one occasion. General Gassendi, an old 
nrtillerv comrade of the Emperor, was advo 
rating sumo ratlipr visionary views of political 
economy ' 

" Wlicre, my dear General," said Napoleon 
ironically, “ did 3011 gain all this Imowledgo?” 

The blunt soldier, a little imtatcd, exclaimed, 
“ From 3 ou, sire, I hai e borrowed my principles " 
, ‘•'What do 30U sa3 ’’ replied the Emperor, 
with warmth , “ from rnc ' I have aiwn3 s 
thought that if there existed a monnrch3 of 
granite, the chimeras of political economists 
would grind it to powder No, Generali 30U 
must have fallen asleep in your ollicc and 
dreamed all this " 

“Fall asleep in our offices 1 " exclaimed the 
privileged soldier “ No, sire, I defy any one to 
do that Your Majesty torments ns too much 
with hard work to allow of any repose ” 

A general hurst of laughter followed this 
retort, in which the Emperor heartily joined - 

A woman had three times been tried for a 
Capitol offence, and each fame acquitted 
Tlirough some informality m ths proceedings, n 
fourth tnni was still demanaed Napmeon 
claimed for the poor woman the immnmty which 
In justice she ought to have oblomcd Alone he 
contended against the whole Council of State 
It was doolored that tho Emperor possessed the 
power of pordoi hut that the law w as inflexible, 


andjmnst take its couwe “ Gentlemen," Nape* 
leon replied, “the decision here 'goes by the 
m'vjority' 1 remnin alone, and 'must 31* d But 
1 dccinrcjn my conscience that I yicla only to 
forms You liavo reduced mo to sficncc, bat by 
no means convinced mo " 

Onmnothor'' occasion, in tho ardour of debate 
the Emperor was three times interrupted in 
giving .his opinion Turning to the in^vidual 
who had thus transgressed, he cxdatmed, in a 
severe lone, “ I have not yet done, sir" I beg 
that yon will allow mo to continue I hchevo 
Gint every one Itcre has a right to .express his 
sentiments ” This reply struck tho whole body 
so comically os to produce a general langh, iq 
winch tho Emperor himself very good-naturedly 
joined ' 

'Napoleon manifested the most unremitted at- 
tention to the wants of his wonnded soldiers,' 
and provided, with truly paternal affection, for 
the children of those who had fallen on the 
field of battle He was continually revolving m 
his grateful mmdwhat he could do for those 
who, tlirough toils and snlfcnngs incredible, had 
been so true to him At one time he proposed 
to tho Council of State that,'m future, all vacant 
situations m the enstoms, and in .the collection 
of the revonno nnd the excise, shotdd be given 
to wonnded soldiers, or to veterans capalnc of 
filling those offices, from tbe'priVatc up to tho 
highest rank in the army Tho plan was -very 
coldly received Napoleon urged a froo expres- 
sion of opinion „ 1 

“ Sire,” answered M Malnet, “ I fear that 
the other classes of the nation will feel aggrieved 
in seeing the army preferred ” 

“Sir,;j,tho Emperor replied, “yon tainko a 
distinction where none exists The army no 
longer forms a separate class in tho nation In 
the situation in which we are now placed, no. 
member of the state is exempt from being a sol- 
dier To follow a military career is no longer a 
matter of choice — ^it is one. of necessity Tho 
greatest number of those who are engaged in 
that career have been compelled to abandon 
their own professions It is thcrcrorc just that 
they sbonld receive some compensation " - 
“But will it not ho inferred," said M Maluet, 
“that jonr Majesty intends that, in fntnre, 
almost all vacant situations shall ho given to 
soldiers?" 

“And' snch, indeed, is my intention, " tho 
Emperor replied “ The only qnestion is 
whether I have tho right to do so The Con 
^tution gives mo the nomination to all places 
I think it a principle of strict equity that those 
who have suffered most Imvo'tho strictest claims 
to he indemnified ” Then, raising his voice, he 
added, “ Gentlemen, war is not a protession of' 
ease and comfort Quietly seated on youl 
benclies here, jon know it only by icading-onr ' 
bulletins, or by hearing of our triumphs ' Yon 
know nothing of oUr-nightly watches, our forced^ 
marches, tho sufferings nnd pr.vations of every . 
kmd.to which we are exposed But 1 do know ' 
them, for 1 witness them, and somotirn'es riiare 
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them " Though the Emperor ms deeply inte- 
rested in the passing of this decree, and defended 
it m its most tnmnte,dotails, he yielded to the 
opposition and abandoned the plan ^ 

Napoleon had adopted all tiie children of the 
soldiers and ofGcors rrho fell at Ansterhtz. In 
consequence of this adoption they were all au- 
thorised to add Najiolem to their names One of 
these young men happened, on a certain occa- 
.Eion, to attract the especial attention of the Em- 
peror Napoleon asked him vrhat profession ho 
'would choose, and, 'Without waiting for an an- 
swer, pointed ont one himself The young man 
observed that his father's fortune 'was not suf- 
ficient to allow him to follow it. “ Wlint has 
that to do with the question ?” replied the Em- 
peror “Am not I also your father?” The 
pulsations of Napoleon’s generous heart were os 
gigantic os were the energies of his imponol 
mind < 

The Emperor 'wished to establish a military 
classification of the whole empire, os a measure 
of national defence The first class, which was 
to consist of young men, was to march ns far as 
the frontiers' The second, whieh-was to be com- 
posed of middle-aged and married men, was not 
to quit the department to which it belonged 
'The thira, consisting of men advanced in years, 
was to be kept solely for the defence of the town 
in which it had been raised During a discus- 
sion of the above snbycct, the Emperor spoke m 
very emphatic terms, urging the importance of 
the measbre His piercing eye seemed to pene- 
trate futurity, and to Jintioipate the hour of 
national peril which soon'nmvcd One of the 
members of the cabinet, m a very circumlocutory 
B^lc, expressed his disapproval of this plan of 
organuation. The Emperor immediately ex- 
claimed, “ Speak boldly’, sir Do not mutilate 
yonr ideas. Say what you have to snyTfeily. 
We are here by ouisclves " 

The speaker then declared “ that the measure 
ras calculated to inspire general alarm That 
every individual trembled to find himself classed 
m the divisions of the national guard, being per- 
suaded that, under the pretext of internal dmence, 
the object was to remove ^the guards from tlio 
country” 

“Very good," said the Emperor, “I now 
understand yon But, gentlemen," continued 
he, nddressmg himself to the memhers of the 
council, “yon are all fathers of families possess- 
ing ample fortunes, and fillmg important posts 
You must necessarily have numerous depen- 
dants, and yon mnst either be very maladroit or 
very indifferent if, with all these advantages, you 
' do not exorcise n great influence on pnbhc 
opinion Now how happens it that yon, who 
know me so -well, should suffer 'me to he so little 
known by" others? Whea did you ever know 
me to employ dcceptioa and firaiid m my system 
of government? "I am’^not timid I therefore 
am not accustomed to resort to indirect mea 
lujres" My fault is, perhaps, to express myself' 
too ahmprty, too laconically l^merely pro- 
nounce the-word, 'I order , and with tegaro to 


forms and details, I trust to the inters^tdiafo' 
agents who e.xecute my intentions , and heaven 
knows whether on this point I have any great 
reason to congratulate myself. If, therefore, I 
wanted troops, I should boldly demand them of 
the Senate, who would levy them for me, or, if 
I could not ohtnm them imm the Senate, I 
should address myself to the people, and you 
wonld see them eagerly march to join my ranks ' 
Whatever may be alleged to the contrary, the 
whole of the French people love and respect me 
Their good sense is superior to the malignant 
reports of my enemies The French people 
know no henemotor but me Through me *ney 
fearlessly enjoy all that they have acquired “ 
Through mo they behold their brothers and sons 
indiscriminately promoted, honoured, and en- 
riched Through me they find their hands con- 
stantly employed, and their labour accompanied 
by Its duo reward They have never had occa 
Sion to accuse me of injustice or prepossession 
Now the people see, feel, and comprehend all this 
Be assured, then, that the people of France will 
always conform to tlie plans which we propose 
for their welfare 

“ Do not allow yourselves to he deceived by the 
supposed opposition which has just been alluded 
to It exists only in the saloons of Pons, and by 
no means in the great body of tlie nation In 
this plan, I solemnly declare I have no ulterior 
view of sending the national guard abroad. My 
thoughts, at this moment, are solely occupied in 
adopting measures at home for the safety, repose, 
and stability of France Proceed, then, to em- 
body the national guard, that each citiven may 
know bis post in the honr of need , that eien 
M Camhactros yonder may shoulder a musket, 
should our danger require him to do so We 
shall thus have a nation built of stone and mortar, 
capable of resislmg the attacks both of time and 
men ’’ 

The great works of public utility to which 
Napoleon now turned his energies are too numc 
rous to bo mentioned. Over forty thousand miles 
of high roads was formed a vast network reticu- 
lating the empire The monumental routes of 
the Simplon, Mont Gems, and Mont Genlvro were 
urged to their completion Fourteen bridges 
were built, some of which are still regarded as 
among the grandest monuments in Europe Two 
majestic canals were dug, opening aU Francekto 
nTtificinl navigation The amazing works con- 
structed at Antwera still attract the admiration 
of the -world All the fortresses of the empire 
were carefnlly examined and repaired Thirty 
fountains, flowing day and mgbt, embellished 
Pans. Thousands of lahoiuexs reared, ns if by 
magic, the triumphal arches of the Carrousel and 
the Etoile The column m the Place Venddme, 
the exquisite temple of the Madeleine, the fn^ade 
of the Legislative Hall, the Palace of the New 
Exchange, are all from the hand of Napoleon 

Franco was never before m such a state #*- 
activity and prosperity Perfect tranqnilhty per- J 
yaded the empire Thn popnlanty of Napoleon* 
Was boundless Engnuid probibitnd all com 
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ioerce upon the Bens Tlic genius of the Em- 
peror opened a iieiv world of commeixe upon the 
tend The roads were crowded with waggons, 
and the canals were covered with boats laden 
with the nchest merchandise 
The following candid admissions of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, as he quotes the Report of the 
Minister of the Intenor, will show that the above 
statements ore not exaggerated 

“And tliese works, undertaken under the 
impenol government, were really such as to 
justify the enthusiastic admiration of a people 
even less passionately devoted than the ^neb 
to public splendour They were thus notibed m 
the Report of the Minister of the Interior in 
A iigust, 1807, when Napoleon met the Chambers 
ater his return from ITilsit, and, after making 
every allowance for the exaggerated style of such 
state papers, much remains to attract the admi- 
ration of sncccedmg ages, and demonstrate the 
great objects to which, in domestic admimstra 
tion, the ambition of the Emperor was directed 
“ • Thirteen thousand leagues of public roods,* 
says the rcpoi t of die Minister, ' hove been kept 
m order or repaired, the two greatest works 
undertaken for centuries, the roods of klont 
Cents and of the Simplon, have, after siir years 
of labour, been completed The road from Spain 
to Itoly is in progress , the Apennines are the 
tlioatro of a senes of works winch will unite 
Piedmont to die shores of the Mediterranean, 
and complete the union of Liguria to France, 
eighteen rivers have seen their navigation im- 
proved, or prolonged beyond hitherto impassable 
bamei’s, by mean's of locks, dikes, or towing 
pntbs , four bridges have been erected during die 
last campaign , ten others are in full progress , 
ten canals, almost all commenced dnnng die 
present reign, are in full activity Nor do the 
maritime harbours offer fewcrprodigies Antwerp, 
so recently insignidcant, bos become the centre 
of onr great maritime preparations, for the first 
tune, £at part of the Scheldt secs vessels of 
seventy-four and eighty gnus floating on its 
bosom, fourteen ships of the line are on the 
stocks widim its wiillB , many are finished, and 
have descended to Flushing , that harbonr has 
seen its docks deepened, its entrance improved, 
and IS already capable of containing a squadron 
At Dunkirk and Calais piers have been con- 
- structed At Cherbourg two vast breakw'atera 
are erected At Rochefort and Marseilles equally 
important maritime improvements are iii progress 
The existence of our cotton manufactures being 
secured, mvestigations are m progress for the 
discos ery of places suited to the cnlture of that 
important article The improvement of the linen 
fabrics bos been the object of constant sohcitndo 
Yetennaiy schools bavo been established, and 
have filled the army and the fields with skfiful 
practitioners A code is prepnrmg for the regu- 
lation of commerce The school of arts and 
mechanics at Compiignc flourishes, and has been 
transferred to CliMotis , others, on ai imilar plan, 
arc in the course of formation Italy opens an 
extensive mart for onr mdnstiy Toe war. 


changed into a contest for commercial indepen 
deuce, has become the greatest stiizulant tc 
FVeneb industry Every one of om conqnesti, 
while it is a market closed to Engler J, is 6 new 
encouragement afforded to French enterprise. 
Nor has the capital of this great empire been ~ 
neglected It is the Emperor’s wish that tliat 
lUustrions city, become the.first m the universe, 
should befit by its splendour so glohous a destiny 
At one extremity of Pans a bndge has been 
completed, to which ’detory has given the name 
of Anstcrlitz At another, a second is com- 
mencing, to which Jena will afford a more glo- 
nous appeDatlon -The Louvre advances to its 
completion, marking, m its matured progress 
tlirough centuries, the sncccssivo ages of Francis 
I , of Hcmy IV , of Louis XTV , restored to life 
by the voice of Napoleon Fountains without 
number flow night and day in all parts of the 
mtv, tcstifjing, even to tho hnmblcst classes, tlie 
care whicli the Emperor bestows on thew most 
tnfling accommodation Two triumphal arches 
are already erected or founded, 'one in tho centre" 
of tho palace Inhabited by the Genius of Vic- 
tory, the other at the cxtremitj of tbi most 
beautiful nvcmtq. of tlio finest city in the world 
Tho tomb of Desais lias been erected on tbe 
summit of the Alps, whose mgged precipices are 
not less startled at the mQnnmnt of onr per 
fection in tho arts than they were by the pasiaga 
of the' artillery drawn by tho arms of valour. 
The fine arts m France are occupied almost 
chtireTy in tracing on marble and canvass the 
glonons exploits of onr nrmids, while the mind 
of tho Emperor, ever meditating fresh trinmpbs, 
has selected for his antagonist the Demon of 
Ignorance, and by the establishment of twelve 
colleges for tho study of law, and gratuitous 
schools for tlie study of modicinc in all the prm 
cipal cities of the empire, has laid the founda- 
tion for the extension of general knowledge in 
tho most essential subjects of guicral instrnc'. 
tion ’ 

“ Whoii tho French people,” eajs Ah'on, “saw 
this magnificent anno^incement of internal im 
provement, contemporaneons with tlie officuil pro- 
mulgation of tho treaty of Tilsit, the oonqiiosl 
of Prussia, the restoration of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, and the erection of the Kingdom oi 
Westphalia, it is not surpribing that thev were 
dorzlcd by tbc brilliancy of the spectacle, and 
yielded to the plcasui^ illusion Uiat the Revolu- 
tion, nnrsed in violence and baptized m blood, was 
to set amid a blaze of unprecedented glorj ” 

Where is there another monarch to bo fonnd 
who has shown such total disregard for personal 
luxury, ond snob entire devotion to the prosperity 
of his country? Tho French, who knew Napo 
Icon, loved him , and ns his true character be- 
comes known thronghont the world, he will br - 
loved by every generous heart in every Isni 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. ■ 

JIAPOIEON IN OOTJNOlt 

- Cctirine industry of Wapoleon— Letter to the Minister 
of tlie Interior— Tlio Secretary— lilfettng of the Insti- 
toto— Etpondltorcs for the improvement of the city 
01 Purls— Tlio Code Napoleon~The mitings of tho 
Emperor— The painting by David— Plans for esta- 
blishing a democratic aristocracy— Cainmniatlons of 
Hupolcon— Goldsmith s Life of the Emperor 

Ted omotmt of iatellectual labour whicli Na- 
^olconpcrronnedseemsactuall; snpcrliutnan Mo 
other man bos evcrapproached him mtbis respebt 
Hi 8 correspondence, preserved in tho archives of 
Paris, wonld amonnt to many hundred volumes 
His genius illumines every subject upon whiclt 
ho treats The whole expanse of human know- 
ledge seemed iamihar to him. He treats of war, 
government, legislation, education, finance, poli- 
tical economy, theology, philosophy, engineering 
—every subject which dim interest tho human 
mind, and ho is ahke great m all Notwith- 
standing tho constant and temblo wars through 
which his handed foes compelled him to struggle, 
and all the cares of hn empire which at times 
Bxemed to embrace the whole of Europe, dnnng 
tho twenty years of his reign ho wrote or dte- 
tnled more than tho united works of Lope da 
Vagtt, Voltaire, and Sir Walter Scott, three of 
the most volummons writers of Spain, France, 
and England His'confidontinl correspondence 
w th the Directory, dnnng the two years from 
J796 to 1798, which was pubhshed m Paris m 
1819, amounts to seven large, closoly-prmted 
volumes The following letter will he read uitli 
interest, ns a specimen of his correspondence 
with his ministers It strilungly shows his lolly 
spint, liis noble ambition, his expanded views. 
Ins practical wisdom, and the blended familiarity 
and elevation of tono with which he addressed 
his ministers: — 

“ Fontamxhlenn, November 14, 1807 
“Monsieur Cretet, Minister of tho Interior, — 
You have received the impennl decree by which 
I have authorized the sinking fund to lend 
8,000,000 francs to the city of Pons I suppose 
that yon are employed in taking measures wliioli 
may brings these works to a speedy conclusion, 
and may augment the revenues of the city lu 
these works there are some which will not be 
very productive, but are merely for ornament. 
There are others, such os gaUenes over the 
markets, tho slaughter-houses, &c , which will 
be very productive , but to make them so wiU. 
require activity The shops for which I have 
gradated yoh funds are not yet commenced I 
suppose yon have taken up the funds destined 
for the fountains, and that you have eraplojcd 
thxm provirionally for tLo machine at Marly 
C iny on the whole with spirit This system of 
advancing money to the city of Paris to aug- 
ment Its branches of revenue is also intended 
to contnbute to its embellishment My mten- 
tion is to extend it to other departments 
“I have many canals to make — that itom 
Dhou to Pons, that Crom the Rhine to the 


Sadne ; and that fimm the Rhme to the Scheldt 
These three canals can be earned on os vigo 
ronsly as could be wished My intenfion is. 
mdependenUy of the funds which are granted 
from the revenues of the state to seek extraor* 
dinnry funds for the three canals For this 
purpose I should like to sell the canals of St 
Quentin, tho produce of which might he em- 
ployed to ^'pedite the works of the canal of 
Burgundy In fact, I would sell even the cana* 
ofLangnedoc, and apply the proceeds to the con- 
strnction of tho canal from the Rhme to the 
Sadne. I suppose that the canal of St Quentm 
might he sold for 8,000 000 francs, that of 
Lomg for os mnch, and the canal of Languedoc 
for more , There would then he 80,000,000 
francs procured immediately, which I should 
employ in carrying on the three great canals 
with all possible rapidity I have the money 
The state will lose nothing , on the contraiy, it 
will gam , since, if it loses the revennes of the 
canals of Lomg, St Quentin, and that-of the 
sonth, it wiU gam the product of the canals of 
tho Scheldt, ^poleon, and Burgundy. 

“ When these works ore completed, if circnm 
stances permit, I shall sell these m order to 
make others. Thus my object is to pursue h 
directly opposite course to that of England In 
England, a charter would have been granted for 
constructing tho canal of Qnentm, and the work 
would have been left to capitalists I have, on 
the contraiy, begun by constructing tlie canal of 
St Qnentm. It has cost, I believe, 8,000,000 
fiancs. It will produce 500,000 francs annually 
I shall thcmlose nothing by selling it to a com- 
pany for what it has cost me, since with this 
money I shall construct other canals. Make me, 
I beg of'jon, n report upon this subject, other- 
wise we shall die without seeing these canals 
navigated In fact, it u six years since the 
canal of St. Quentm was begun, and it is not 
yet finished Now these canals are of much 
importance The expense of that of Burgundy 
IS estimated at thirty millions MHiat can be ex- 
pended from the general funds of the state does 
not exceed 1,200,000 francs yearly The de 
partments do not furuish more than 500,000 
francs It wotdd, then, require twenty years to 
finish this canal What may not happen m this 
time? Wars and ineSicient men will come, and 
the canals will remain unfinished 

“ Tho canal from the Rhine to the Scheldt will 
idso cost a large sum The general funds of the 
state are not sufiiLicnt to carry them on at 
quickly as we could wish Tho canal of Napo- 
leon IS in the same situation Let me know how 
much It will he possible to expend yearly on each 
of these three canals I suppose that, without 
injnnng other works, we might allow to each 
yearly hfteen or twenty millions, and that thus, iu 
five or SIX years, we might see them all navi- 
gated Yon will inform me how much the 
existing imposts will furnish for these three 
canals, how much I have granted for 1808: 
and the supplementary funds which 1 granted 
m L80G, for uanymg on these works with the 
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greategt activity. Yon will propose to me to 
sdl Bid Bnee canals already finished, ^and at 
what pnee it would be best to sell them I take 

open myself the charge of finding purchasers, 
then wo shall have money m abundance Yon 
must tell mo, m your report, how mnch the 
three which I wish speeddyto finish nro esti- 
mated to cost, and compare it^with the sums 
which the three old canals have cost that I wish 
to sell ' - 

“You understand what I wish My intention 
IS to go beyond your report. Perhaps it will 
lead to opening a fund for public works, into 
. which the proceeds of the navigation of the 
canids would be immediately thrown. We 
might tints grant to this the proceeds of the 
sale of the three canals, and of others besides, if 
' there nro any which can bo sold. With this 
institution we should change the fiice of the 
country 

“ I have made the glory of my reign to con- 
sist m changing the surfaco of the territory of 
my empire The execution of these great works 
18 ns necessary to the mtercsts of my pcopio os 
*to my own satisfaction l attnch eqnal irnpor- 
tance and great glory to th^snpprcssion of men- 
dicity Funds are not wanting But it seems 
to mo that the work proceeds slowly, and mean- 
time j ears are passing away We must not pass 
through this world without leaving traces which 
may commend our memory to posterity 
“ I am going to be absent for a month Be 
ready on the 16th of December to answer idl 
these questions, which you will have oxamined 
m detail, that I may be able, by a general 
decree, to -put tho finishing blow to mendicity 
You must field, before the 15th of December, 
lu the reserved funds and the funds of tho com- 
jiunes, the necessary means for tho support of 
sixty or ono_hundred houses for the extirpation 
of beggary " The places whore they shall be 
erected must bo designated, and tho rcgalations 
completed Do not ash mo for throe or four 
months to ohtam further insimctions Yon have 
young auditors, intelligent prefects, skilful engi- 
neers. Bring all into action, and do not sleep 
' m tho ordinary labours of the biiroan It is 
necessary, likewise, that, at the same time, all 
that relates to the administration of the pnblio 
works should bo completed, so that, at the com- 
mencement of tho fine season, France may pre- 
sent the spectacle of a connby without a singlo 
beggar, and where all the population may be in 
action to embellish and render productive our 
immense temtoiy 

“ Yon must also prepare for mo oU that is ne- 
cessary respecting the measures to bo taken for 
obtaming, from the draimng of the marshes of 
Cottentin and Bochefort, money for supporting 
tho fund for public works, and for finishing the 
dminings or prepanrg others 
“Tho winter evenmgs are long, fill your 
portfohos, that we may be able, during the 
avenmgs of tbeso three months, to discuss the 
weans for attaining great results 

" UiPOtEOM*’ 


At a meetmg of the Privy Conseil, Napole a 
appeared much incensed against one il his gene- 
rals Ho attacked him with great seventy, 
assorbng that his pnnciples,nnd opinions tended 
to the entire subversion of the sta' t A member 
of the conncil,*who was a pnrticu. at friend of the 
absent general, undertook Ins defence, stating 
that lie lived qnietly on his' estate, withoni 
ohtrn&ng his opmions upon others, and that, 
consequently, they wore productive of -no ill 
efiTects .Tho Emperor vehemently' commenced 
a reply, when suddenly he stopped short, and, 
turning to tho 'dofendcr of the, absent, said, 
“But ho is your fnend, sir You do right tc 
defend him I >had forgotten it. Let ns speak 
of Eometliing else ’’ ’ - ^ 

AI Dam was at one time Secretary of State’ 
Ho was distuigmshed for his indefatigable appli- 
cation to hnsmesB Hapolcon said of him that 
“he laboured like an ox, whilo ho displayed the 
courage of a hen " On one occasion only wore 
hiB energies ever known to foil . Tho Emperot 
called him at midnight to write from his dota- 
tion M Darawas'^so completely overcome by 
fatigue that ho could scarcely hold' his ]^n At 
lost nature tnnmphcd, and ho fell asleep over 
his paper After ^enjoying a sound nap,' he 
awoke, ^ and, to his amazement, perceived the 
Emperor by his side, quietly engaged in wntingi 
As ho sat for a moment overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, his oyes met those of the Emperor 

“ Wdl, sir,” said ■'Napoleon, with rather an 
ironical snule, “yon seo that I have been doing 
your work, -since you would not do ityonrsolf I 
suppose that you have eaten a hearty supper ond 
passed a pleasant evening But business must 
not be neglected " 

“ I pass a pleasant evening, sire I” exclaimed 
M, Darn, “I have been for several nights 
closely engaged m work, without any deep 01 
this your Majesty now sees the consequence I 
am exceedingly sorry for it " 

“ Wliy did yon not inform me of tins ?" said 
Napoleon “ I do not wish to kill you Good- 
night, M Dam " ' . 

Napoleon, conscions of the infiuence wielded 
byhtororynnd scientific men, ever kept a watch- 
ful eye upon tho meetings of the Institute It 
was an invariable rule of tins body that a nowly- 
olected member was to ddiveraspeedheulogistio 
of tile member whom he was succeeding.. M. 
Chateaubriand, a friend of the Bourbons, was 
succeeding M Gbcnicr, one of the judges ol 
Louis XVI Chateaubriand, trampling npon 
established courtesy, stigmatized tlie political 
prmoiplea of bis prodcoessor, and prosenbed him 
asnrcgicido A scene of uproar immediately 
ensued, and a stormy and angry debate agitated 
tlie assembly. From the Insbtnte the dispute 
spread rapidly through Pans Old fends wore 
relived, and tho most hitter animosities rekm- 
dled Napolnon ordered tho speech to be sho^ 
to him,-prononncod it extraiagant in the ex- 
treme, and forbade its publication. One of tli4 
members of tbo Institute, who was also a pro 
minent officer m the Emperor's household) had 
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- teikon a Iivelj bi the discossiont stistaimng 
\he views of M Chateaubriand 

At the next Icreo, when a group of the most 

- rlistinguishcdmenofFranccwasnssembledaTonnd 
' the Emperor, tlio oflending officer made his ap- 

peipince Napoleon thus addressed Imn — 

*' How long IS it, sir,” said he, with the -utmost 
seventy, since the Institnte has presumed to 
assume the diancter of a political assembly? 

' The province of the Institnte is to produce 
poetiy and to censure faults of language Lot 
it beware how it forsakes the dommn ofhtemture, 
or I shall take measures to bnng it hack withm 
its limits And is it possible that you, sm, have 
sanctioned such an intemperate harangue by 
your approbation ? If M de Chatoanfanand is 
insane, or disposed to malevolence, a madhouse 
may cure him, or a pnmshment correct him 
Yet it may bo that the opmions he has advanced 
are conscienbously his own, and he is not obliged 
to surrender them to my policy, which is nn- 
knowntohim But with yow the case is totally 
different I’ini are constantly near my person. 
You are acquainted with all my acts Yon know 
my will There may he an excuse m M de 
C&nteaubnaud's favour There can he none m 
pour’s 

“Sir, I hold yon gmlty I consider your 
. conduct ns orimmal It tends to hnngnsback 
to the dnjs of disorder and confiision, anarchy 
" and bloodshed Are we, then, banditti ? And am 
Ihntansnrpor? Sir, I didnot ascend the throne 
by bnrimg another from it I found the crown 
It had Men I snatched it up, and the nation 
placed it on my head Bcspci^ the nation's act 
r To submit facts that haio recently oconrred to 
public discnssion in the present circumstances, is 
to court fresh convulsions, and to become an 
enemy to the public tranquillity . Thcrestoration ' 
of monnrdiyas veiled m mystery, and mustre- 
■'main so Wherefore then, I pray, this new 
proposed proscnption of members of the Con- 
vention and of regicides? Why are subjects of 
so d^cate a nature again brought to light ? To 
God alone it must belong to pronounce upon whnt 
Is no longer within the reach of the jndraent 
Tif men! Havel then lost the font of aU my 
care ? Have all my efforts been of so little aiail, 
that as soon as myjiiesence no longer restrains 
yon, yon are quite ready once more to bathe 
in each other’s blood ?" 

“Alas* poor France'” he exclaimed, after i 
moment's pause, “long yet wilt thou need the 

- gnardmn’a care I haie done all m my power to 
qnell yonr ffissensions To unite all parties has 
been the .constant object of my sdlioitnde I 
have inade all meet under the same roof, sit at 

„ the same board, and drink of the same enp I 
have a nght to expect that yon will second my 
eudeavonrs Since I have taken the reins of 
government, have I ever inquired into the hves, 
nclions,"opimons, or writings of any one? Imi- 
tate my forbearance I have over bad hnt one 

- aim ' Z have ever asked bnt this one question, 
■ ‘'Will yon Sincerely assist mo in promoting the 

tme interest of France '•* All those who have 


answered af&rmatively have been .placed by me 
m a straight road, cased id a rock, and without 
issue on either side. Through this, I have urged 
them on to the other extremity, where my finger 
■pointed to the honour, tho glory, and the splen- 
donr of France ” 

This reprimand was so severe, that the person 
to whom it was addressed, a man of honcur and 
delicate feelings, determined to ask an^ audience 
the next day, m order to tender hu resignation 
He was admitted to the presence of tue Empeior, 
who immediately said to him, 

“ My dear sir, yon are come on account of the 
conversation of y osterday Yon felt hurt on the 
occasion, and I have felt no less so. Bnt it was 
a piece of advice which I thought it nght to give 
to more than one person If it has the desired 
effect of producing some public good, we must 
not either of ns regret tho circumstance Think 
no more about it " 

' Napoleon introduced this year mto the financial 
department the most ngid system of aeconnls by 
double entry The decree requiring this is in 
Force to the present day It has mndered the 
French system of accounts tho most sure, the 
most accurate, and tho most clear of any in 
Europe _ 

In one of the meetings of tlie council, Napo- 
leon proposed that long galleries, or rather 
streets, covered with {^ass, for pedestrians only, 
should be constmclod, to shelter buyers and 
sellers from the vicissitudes of the weather 
This was tho ongm of those bnlhant Passoges, 
where every viator to Pans loiters away so many 
pleasant hours Forty slaughter-houses deformed 
Pans, filling tho'air with pestilent odours, and 
pammg the eye with the revolting necessities of 
the shambles. At tho suggestion of Napoleon 
they were all removed. Font large and peculiarly 
appropnate honses were constructed for these 
purposes outside of the city, and near the four 
pnncipal entrances of the metiopohs 

The generals and the soldiers who had endured 
such wasting fatigue, and who had achieved 
such herculean enterprises for France, were most 
magmficeiitly rewarded. Besides thoir regular pay 
nearly twenty milhons of fraucs were expended 
in gifts, ns an expression of gratitude A hand- 
some annuity was settled upon every wounded 
soldier Napoleon seemed never weaw? in lavish- 
ing favours upon those is ho, in tho Gelds of blood, 
had defended and estahhshed the independence 
of France 

Ho was magnificent in his provision for others 
Ho was simple, frugal, economical in the highest 
degree, m eveiytlung which related to himself 
Bhtli an eagle eye, he guarded against the 
shghtest misapphcation of the public fimds 

Tho adopted mother of Josephine having died 
at Maitimqne, he directed that the negroes and 
negresses who had served her should be made 
free,' and placed m a condition of comfort for the 
rest of their lives He ordered tho number of 
Christian chapels to bo mcreasod to 30,000, that 
the benefits of divine soivico miglit be extended 
to every village in 'the empire. He endow^ 
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eeveroltlieologfcal setninanes to enconrage suita- 
ble persons to enter the priesthood 
The nation insisted that the civic code, vrhich 
had become the crowning glory of France, 
should be called the Code Napoleon 
“Assuredly,” says Thiers, “if ever title was 
merited, it was this, for tlint code was as much 
the work of Napoleon as were the victones of 
Austerhtz and of Jena He had soldiers who 
lent linn their arms He had lawyers who lent 
him their knowledge But to the force of his 
will, to the soundness of his judgment, was 
owing the completion of that great work " 

It will remain through all time a memorial, 
which never can be sullied, of Napoleon's genins 
and philanthropy Tho Emperor wrote to nH 
the princes under his influence, urgmg them to 
introduce mto their respective states this code of 
justice and of civil equality It was thus esta- 
blished m large portions of Europe, convejlng, 
wherever It went, perfect equality of rights, and 
putting an end to feudal tyranny 
In bis mtense deare to promote the grandeur 
of France, Napoleon appreciated, perhaps more 
highly than any other sovereign, the glory of in- 
tellectual achievements. Science, literature, arts, 
he encouraged in every possible way He was 
the first general the world has ever known who 
united with his army a literary and scicntifio 
corps, to extend tlie bounds of human know- 
ledge. Under his fostering care, Logrange gave 
a new power to abstract calculation La I'mco, 
striding beyond the hmits attained by Galileo, 
Eepler, and Newton, rendered his name as im- 
mortal os those celestial bodies whose mov ements 
he hod colcnlated with such snbhme precision. 
Cuvier, exploring the mausoleums of past crea- 
tions, revealed the wondrous history of our 
planet, when “the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of tho deep ” 
The world is destmedto beosmuch astonished 
oy the writings of Napoleon as it has been by 
his deeds Neither Bourbon nor Orleanist has 
been willmg to do justice to his fame His let- 
ters, his proclamations, his bullebns, his instruo- 
. tions to his ministers, glow with the noblest 
eloquence of gemns They will soon be given 
to the world, and they will disperse much of 
Uiat mist of calumny and detraction which have 
so long sullied his renown No one can peruse 
the papers of this extraordmary man without 
admirmg the majesty of his all-comprehensive 
mind. The clearness, the precision, the fenow, 
the imperious demonstration, and the noble sim- 
phcity which are impressed upon all of his utter- 
ances, give him a place in the foremost ranks of 
science, of hteraturc, and of eloquence 
“Singular destiny," exclaims Thiers, after 
perusing volumes of manusenp ts from his pen, 
“ of that prodigious man, to be che greatest writer 
of his time, while he was its greatest captain, its 
greatest UgtsJator, its greatest adminutrator ” 
Every man of refined genius admires the clas- 
sical prolnctions of the scholars of Greece and 
Borne Napoleon, from a naturiQ appreciation of 
the benntiliu, strove to create an enthusiasm for 
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I classical studies in the University There ie.aa 
element of melancholy which parv<‘des every 
! noble mind Amid the mausoleums t F d oad en 
pires such qiirits love to hnger Tho ntihta- 
riamsm of Napoleon was beautifully blended with 
the highest poetic scnsibihty The sun, which 
jipons tho com and fills the succulent herb with 
nutriment, also pencils witli beauty tho violet 
and the rose 

To enconrage exertion, and to rescue merit 
from hostile or unjust detraction, Napoleon had 
dosses of tlie Institute organized to give an im- 
partial report upon the progress of literature, the 
arts, and the sciences These reports were road 
to the Emperor in the presence of the Council of 
State, and munificent rewards were conferred 
upon the deserving BTicn tho reading of the 
first report was finished, Napoleon said to the 
deputies of the Institute — 

“ Gentlemen, if tho French language is become' 
a universal langnage, it is to the men of genius 
who have Sat, or who still sit among you, that 
we are indebted for tins. I attach a v alue to the 
success of your labours They tend to enlighten 
my people They are essential to the gloiy of 
my crown I have heard with satisfaction the 
report you have just made to me You may 
rely on my protection ” 

The approbation of the Emperor was tho highest 
reward which gemns could receive Desurons of 
giving an impulse to the arts of dedgn, ho visited, 
with Josephine and abnihant assemblage of his 
court, tho studio of tho painter David This 
distinguished artist had just completed the pic 
tore of the Coronation He selected tho moment 
when the Emperor was placing tho crown upon 
the brow of the Empress The paintmg had 
been criticised as rather representing the corona- 
tion of Josephine than that of Napoleon The 
Emperor contemplated for a few moments in 
silence the impressive scene which tho pencil of 
the artist had so vividly delineated , then tnriimg 
to the painter, he said, 

“Monsieur David, this is well — ^very well m- 
decd The Empress, my mother, the Emperor, 
all are most appropnatoly placed You have 
made me a French knight I am gratified that 
yon have thus transmitted to future ages tho 
proofs of affection I was desirous of testifying 
towards the Empress" Then advancing two 
steps, and turning towards the painter, ho nn 
covered his head, and, bowing profoundly, said, , 
“ Monsieur David, t soluto you " 

"Sire," replied the painter, with admirable 
tact, “ I receive the compliment of tho Emperor 
in the name of all the artists in the empire I 
am happy in being the individual one yon deign 
to make the channel of such an honom " 

' This painting was afterwards suspended in tho 
grand museum of the Louvre Napoleon, in a 
second visit, met by appointment M David and 
all his pupils He conferred upon those'' young . 
artists who had distinguished themselves, the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour He nlsc 
conferred upon M David the dignity of an ofBcoi 
in that honoraiy cotps 
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- Tho Rovolntion had dc&froycd tho feudal tlmme 

oi tbe Bourbons but to construct a domocratio 
Ibrono of vastly sjjjpissmg splendour. It seems 
tc bo essential to a mouardiy that it should be 
ssmmnded by an aiistocracy Napoleon -was a 
democrntia Emperor Ho nns the choico of tho 
people, and •was o\or studiing Uieir interests 
Ho now displajod his mighty genius in tlio 
attempt to create a democratic anslocraey. This, 
pcrLatis, might Imvo been possible, by avoiding 
the incorporation of the hereditary element 
Napoleon uisbcd to surround his throne with 
great families, who should contnbnto to the 
splendour of French society nitbout doing vio- 
lence to tho prmclplcs of repubhean cqnabi}' Ho 
thought that this could bo accomplished by 
alloning tho members of tho new nobility no 
exclusive pmilcges, and by presenting these 
bononcablo distinctions os a reward to .ill who 
could cam them^hy thoir services. He had at 
his disposal immortal names to confer upon those 
who had performed immortal exploits - The new 
nobility, prond of titles won upon tho holds of 
Rivob, Cnstiglione, Alontcbollo, Auerstadt, and 
E}Iau, niro regarded iiith contempt by the 
nntient nnstourac}, who could trace a proud an- 
cestral lino tliiough tho dimness of departed 
ccaturics 

Stnblo-hove, tailors’ apprentice', and mer- 
cliants’ olorhs, fioanng upon tho pinions of genius 
from uncotigcmal cmplojmcnts mto tho regions 
of mighty cntcrpnso and renown, though doeo- 
*■ rated with tho lofuest titles and burdened with 
wcallh, were ehll regarded with contempt by the 
impoverished and undistinguished dosccudants of 
tho Condos, tho Guises, and tho brontmorciicies 
Napoleon was ftiHj conscious of this diffuuhy 
In speaking of tho subject at St Helena, he 
said— 

“ An aristocracy is the true, the only support 
of a monarchy \\ lihout it, the state is a vvssel 
without a rudder — a balloon m tho air. A trno 
aristocracy, however, must be ancient. Therein 
consists Its real force, its tahsmanio charm 
Tliat vras tho only thing which I could not 
create 'Reasonable domociacy will never aspire 
to anything more than obtaining an equal power 
of elevation to all Tho true poLcy m these 
times was to employ the remains of tho aristo- 
cracy with tho forms and thospint of democracy 
Aboro all, it was necessary to tolvo advantage of 
tho ancient histone n vmes. It was tho only way 
to throw the halo of antiquity over onr modem 
institutions 

“ My designs on tins were quite formed, but I 
had no tune to bring them to maturity It was 
this — That every Imoal descendant of an old 
marshal or mmistcr should bo entitled at any 
tune to get himself dedared a duke by tbo 
government upon proving that he had the re- 
qinsito fortune, every descendant of a general 
or governor of a pmviuco to obtain tho tula of 
a count upon obtaining a similar endowment. 
This system would have advanced some, exated 
the hopes of others, awakened tho emulation of 
all, without in]unng any one. Pretty tojs, it u 


tene, bttt such as are indispensable for the jovem- 
ment of men Old and corrupted nations cannot 
be governed on the same principles wnth those 
which are simple and virtuous. For one in these 
times who would sacrifice all to tho pnbhc good, 
there are thonsands and milhons who are governed 
only by thoir mtcrcsts, t’leir vomty, or their en- 
joyment 

“ To attempt to regee rate such o people in a 
day would be an act of ma Incss Tbe tme genius 
of tbe workman consists m making a nght use of ^ 
tbo materials which ho has at his disposal, to ex- 
tract good even from the elements which appear 
at first sight most adverse jo liis designs There 
IS the real secret of the ro rival of titles, nbboiis, 
and crosses And, after all, these toys are at- 
tended with few mconvemonccs, and ore not with- 
out some adv antages In the state of civilization 
in which w e are placed, they are proper to awaken 
tho respect of tho multitude, and not without in* 
fiuenco in producing a feeling of self-respect in 
thtir owners Thoy satisfy tho vanity of tho 
weak, without giving any just cause ofofTonce to 
tho strong ” 

The attempt to unite repnbhcan cquahty with' , 
inipcnnl splendonr is vain Bnt Napoleon was 
now mvolvcd m a Inbynnth of events from 
which no finite wisdom could oxtricate him 
That Franco was mcapahle of sustaining a true 
republic, ten years of anarchy had conclusively 
proved But Napoleon was now gathenng bU 
power into his o An hands, and surrounding him- 
self with a proud hercditarj aristocracy Though 
he was disposed to eonseernto all his energies foe 
tho welfare of the people, he Was laying the foun- 
dauon of a perfect despotism Ho seems to have 
had some mi'giv mgs himself respcctmg tho ex- 
pediency of appointing an hereditary aristocracy. 

O’Meara remarked to Napoleon at St. Helena 
that It had oxcited some surprise that ho never 
gav 0 a duf edom vt Fiance to any person, although 
bo bad created many dukes elsewhere 

Herephed, “It would have created great dis- 
content among tho people. If, for example, I had 
made ono of my marshals Duke of Bourgogne, it 
would havo excitod great alarm in Bourgogua 
They would havo conceived that some feudal 
nghts nud temtory were attached to the title 
The nation hated ^e old nobility so much, that 
tho creation of any rank rcsemblmg them wonld 
have given universal discontent, which I, power- 
ful as I was, dared not venture upon. I mstitnted 
the new nobility to destroy tbo old The groatcr 
part of those I created had sprung from tho pco> ' 
pic. Every private soldier had a nght to look 
up to tho title of duke I behove mat I acted 
wrong in doing oven this Itlessoncd that system 
of eqnnhty which pleased the people so much. 
But if I had created dnkos with a Frcndi title, it 
would liavo been considered as a revival of the 
old feudal privileges with which the nation had 
been cursed so long *' 

Tho power of Napoleon was absolute, Cirenm 
stances which he could not control rendered it 
necessary that it should bo so. It was essentia! .. 
that ho should be mvested with dictatorial aiu 
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thonly to repel tlie foes banded' agnmst the in- 
dependence of l''ranco £\crj intelligent mm in 
France recognized tins necessity Tbat'^npo 
Icon devoted this absolute power to tbe glory of 
France, and not to bis onn selfisb indulgence, no 
one cm deny Ha says, witb Ins accustomed 
glow of eloquence, 

“ I had established a government the most 
compact, carrying on its operations with the ut- 
most rapidity, and capable of the most nenous 
efforts, and, triilj, nothing less was required to 
triumph over the immense dilBcultiesuith which 
we were surrounded, and to produce the marvels 
which wo accomplished The orgam/atioii of 
the prefectures, their action and icsults ucro 
alike ndmirablo i'ho same impilsc was given 
at the same instant to more than forty milhonsof 
men -'Ey the aid of these centrosof local activity , 
the movement 'was as rapid at tlio extremities us 
at the heart of the empire Strangers a ho visited 
us were astonished at this systoiii They never 
failed to attribute the immense results ivhlcli 
vvetc atlmied to that uniformity of action 
pervading so great a space Each picfcct, with 
the authority and local patronage with which 
ho was invested, was in himself a little emperor 
Nevertheless, ns he enjoyed no force but from 
the central antlionty, owed all his lustre to 
official employment, and had no natural or 
hereditary conncviou with the territory over 
which his dominion cstendod, the system h id 
all the odvautngcs of the feudal government 
without any of its inconvemonoes It was m- 
disponsahlo to clothe them with nil that autho- 
rity I found myself midc dictator by the 
force of circumstances It was necessary, there- 
fore, that all the minor springs should be entirely 
depended on, and in complete li irmony with, the 
grand central moving powoi " 

The efficiency of this government no one 
can question That France was driven to its 
adoption by the incessant attacks of its foes 
cannot he denied That this alone enabled Na- 
poleon for twentv years to trmmpb over the com- 
bined despots of Europe in arms against bim is 
equally beyond a doubt P^ronco, in her peiil, 
Biirrendcrcd herself to a dictator m whom she re- 
posed confidence, and invested him with absolute 
power Nobly did Napoleon reqmte tbe trust. 
He concentrated every energy of his body and 
cvoiy thought of liis soul t6 tlio promotion of 
the welfare of Prance Wherever he erred, it 
was m the path of a lofty and a generous 
ambition 

His power was ns absolute as that of Alesnn- 
dor, but the Czar was tlio monaich of the 
nobles, Napoleon the chosen sovereign of the 
people The centralization of power was, how- 
ever, appalling The Emperor selected tlio 
members of the Council of Stato, tbe Senate, 
- and the Legislative Bodies He appointed all 
the officers m the army and the navy. The 
whole police of France, -all the magistrates, the 
judges of all ihe courts , all poisons connected 
with the customs, the revenue, and the eaciee, 
Sul the mmistcrs of ichgion, the teachers m 


schools, academies, and- umversitics^ tbe p<Kt«_ 
inaEtcia, and all persons concerned in tbo aanu«~ 
lustration of roads, public buutiings, canals, lar- 
tresses, &c, were either directly or indircefiy. 
subjected to the appointment of the Emperm 
One dtiy Napoleon at Helena was reading 
tho infafnous memoir of his hfe by.Goldimith. 
He found hmiself there, accused of every crime 
which a demon could pcrjictrate Calmly lay mg 

down tho book, he said, 

“After nil, let them -abridge, suppress, "and 
mutilate os mucli os Hicy please, they will hud it 
very difficult to throw mo cntiicly into the s' adc. 
The liistoiian of Frauce cannot pass over tlie 
empire If ho has any honesty , ho will not fail 
to render me my share of justice Tho facts 
speak of themselves They slime like the sun 
“I closed the gulf of anarchy and cleared the 
chaos Ipunlied the llovolntion, digmfied na- 
tions, and established kings I c:scitcd every 
kind of emulation, rewarded every kind of merit, 
and cietcndcd tho limits of glory Tha is at 
least someflimg And on what 'point can I be ' 
assailed on which an historian could not defend 
me? Can it bo for my mtontions? But even 
hero I can find absolution Can it be for my 
dcsp&tism? may bo domon8trated’'ftet the 
dictatorsliip was absolutely necessary, ‘Will it 
be said that 1 restrained liberty? It can be 
proved that licomionsncss, anurchyi and the 
gieatcst irregularities still Immited the threshold 
of.freediim Shall I be accused of having beer, 
too fond of war? It can be showfi that I nlwayt 
Ttceivc’d the first attack Will it be said that 1 
aimed at univcral monarchy 7 It can bo proved 
that this was merely the result of -fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, and tlmt our enemies led me, stop by 
step, to this determination Lastiy, shall I be 
blamed for ray ambition ? This passion I mast, 
doubtless, be allowed to posset, and that in no 
small degree But, at_ the same time, my am- 
bition was of tbe highest and noblest kmd Usat 
pcihaps ever existed — that of establishing and 
consecrating the empire of reason, and tbe ftill 
cx&rcrsc and complete enjoyment of all the 
hnraaii faculties And hero the histonln will 
prob,ibly feel compelled to regret that sueli am- 
bition should not have been fulfilled and grati" ' 
fled This IS my whole lustory m n few words ”, 


CHAPTER- XXXIX 

' x BO^^ES IH PAniS 

kcvccat tlicTnllenes — ^The llUIebo} — Address 'to Ilia 
Conned of Mato— Speech of Hie President — Visit of 
tlio kniperor to tlio Peinala School— Tferoism of b 
yoiina lady—AdTlcc lo^Jcrome, Klutt ofVV csiphollB— 

Napoleons rcmoiKs at St Helena Testimony of 

liockhart— Mr Bicbard Cohdon " 

Tub IBth of August, 1807, Napoleon was 
thirty-eight y ears of age A bnllinnrparty was 
assembled at the -Tuiloiles. It was an evoiimg 
of snipn»slng lovehnoss All Pnn'i intoxicated’ 
with enthusiasm, thronged tho spacious garden 
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ol tna pmac& lYith lond acclamtitiotts tliey 
cauea lor ^tWr Sovereign He re)«atedly ap- 
peared in tbe balcony, bolding tbe Empress by 
tbe band, and surrounded by obnlbnnt group 
Spontaneous bursts of applause from one hundred 
tbonsmd voices greeted •him ^vbenever be ap- 
peared Taking the arm of bis faithful fnend, 
buroc, Hapoleon, m disguise, left tbe palace, and 
'mingled with the groups crowding the garden 
Everywhere be heard bis name pronounced with 
gratitude and love A littlo boy was shouting 
With transport, ‘tVivorEmperour*'' Napoleon 
caught the child in his arms “ Wliy do you 
shout in that manner?” said he “ My father 
and mother,^’ rCphed the child, “ taught me to 
love andjbiess the Emperor" Napoleon con- 
versed with the parents Ho found that they 
had'iicd from the horrors of civil war in Brit 
tany, and bad found employment and compe- 
terice in Pans With glowing hearts tliej testi- 
fied to the blessmgs 'which Napoleon had con- 
ferred npon'France The next day a present 
from the Emperor mformed them to whom they 
had imbosomed their gratitude 

On the ensuing day, Napoleon, accompanied 
by his marshals, and fbllowed by an immense 
oonraurse of people, met tbe Council of State, 
Hbe Senate, and-tlio Legislative Body He thus 
addressed them — 

% -■ 

,** Gentlemen, — Since your last session, now 
wars, new triumphs, new treaties of peace have 
changed the political state of Europe All iia- 
Uons rcioico with one accord to see the intlucnco 
which -England exercised over the Continent 
destroyed for over - In all that I have done, I 
have had m vieiv «olely the prosperity of my 
people, more dear m my eyes' tlian my own 
glory I am desirous for mantime peace No 
resentment shall be allowed to mterfere wnlh this 
desire' But, whatever be the issue which^tlie 
decrees of Providence hava allotted to the mnri- 
tinio war, my people shall find mo over the same, 
andd shall ever find my people worthy of me 
Your conduct, when jour Emperor -was more 
than fifteen hundred mites away, has heightened 
mj esteem ^ The proofs of attachment which 
youliavB given me 'have excited my wannest 
emotions 

“ I liaic" contemplated various plans for sim- 
plifjing and improving our institutions 1 hai o 
, created several imperial titles; to give new lustre 
to distinguished jsnhjects, to honour emuicnt 
services by eminent rewards, and to prevent the 
rcYivnl of any feudal tiUo incompatible with our 
Constitution- ~ My Minister of the Interior will 
Inform you of the pubho works which have been 
oommenced or finished rBnt what remains to 
DO done is of far ^eater importance I intend 
'that in all parts of my empire, even- in the 
' smallest hiuDlet, the prosperity' of the Citizen and 
the value of land shall he augmented by the 
eflcct of tho general system of improvement 
which I have conceived Gentlemen, your as^ 
mstance will he necessary for me to nmve at this 
groat res’ult. I lusve a right to rely firmly upon it." 


This speech was heard with 'deep' emotion and 
applauded with transport After Napoleon had 
retired, tho President of the Legislative Body 
gave utterance to tho almost unanimous senti 
meat of France m tho foUowmg words — 

“ Thc^picturo set beforo our oy seems to pre- 
sent tho Image of one of those pacific kmgs ex- 
duslvely engaged m the mtcrnal adimnishation 
oT his domimous And yet all these useful 
labours, aU these wiso projects, were ordered an*^ 
conceived amidst the dm of arms, on the furthest, 
confines of conquered Fnma, and on the fron- 
tiers of threatened Russia If it be true that, at 
the distance of five hundred leagues from tho 
capital, amid tho cares and fatigues of war, a 
hero prepared so many benefits, how is he about 
to increase them by returnmg among ns! The 
publio welfare will wholly engage him, and his 
glory wiU he the more touohmg for it 

“ He displaces, he contracts, he extends the 
boundaries of empires All are borne awav by 
hi8 ascendency Well' this man, covered with 
so much gloiy, promises us still greater Peace- 
able and disarmed, he will prove that this m 
vincible force, which, as it runs, overturns 
thrones and empires, is, beneath, that truly royal 
wisdom which preiietvcs states by peace, winch 
ennehes them by agnculture and industry, 
adorns them with masterpieces of art, and 
founds them ovorlasiinglyon the twofold support 
of morality and the laws ’’ 

Napoleon took great interest in tho female 
school which he had estabhshed at Econon lie 
often made presents to the young Indies who dis- 
tmguished themselves 

One day, on a visit, ho found all tho young 
ladies engaged in needlework After having 
addressed a few pleasant words to each of the 
classes, ho playfully asked a bright-looking girl, 

“ How many necdlcsfull of tin cad does it take 
to make a shut?” 

She archly replied, “ Sire, I should need but 
one if I' could have that sufiiciontlj long " 

Napoleon was so pleased with the readiness of 
the reply, that he immediately gave a gold chain 
to the young ladj' It became, of course, to her 
a pnccless treasure All the pupils of tho school 
most enthusiastically loved the Emperor 

After tho restoration of tho Bourbons, an order 
was issued that everything should he removed 
from the institution winch could call to mind the 
Usurper Tho mfts which the pupils had re- 
ceived from the Emperor were taken from them 
Bat Miss Brouard keptlier chain mjicr bosom 
She had declared tliat she would part with it 
only with her hfe One day a SPtvant perceived 
It The liiot was reported to tho principal Tho 
chain was demanded- It was refused. She was 
reported to tho higher authorities Tho chom 
was again demanded She replied, “ It was tho . 
gift oT the' Emperor, and I will keep u, be the 
consequences what they may, till I die" She 
was imprisoned in the Hall of Correction, where 
she remained in sohtude several days Still she - 
woold not yield The whole school was asssm* 
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Ued together, and Misa Brouard, tbongli a uni- 
versal favourite, was expelled 
A short tune oiler, ‘one of the ladios of the 
Bourbon fanuly, the Duchess of Augoulemo, 
made a visit to the schooL ^All the young ladies 
were ordered, as soon ns she diodd outer, to 
shout, “ Ftoe h Rm m honour of the Bourbon 
king Tho'duchess entered, and, to her utter 
consternation, was greeted aith the unanimous 
acclaim, " Vive VEmpeieai 
The Count de LiUc, nflorwards Louis XV 111 , 
then residing in Russia, made some movement 
indicnlivo of. a new conspiracy to recover the 
Bourbon throne Alexander, that'his good faith 


admmistrations, the greater partlof the personi, 
yon employ should not be nobles This conanct 
will go to the heart of Germany,~and, perhaps, 
mortify the Tibet doss It is'sufhLient -noc tc 
use any aflecation m this conduct Take cast 
never to cn /rmto discussions, iiortojet it be u^ 
derstood that you attach such importance to the 
advancement of the thud rstato The avowco 
principle is to select talents tvhcrcter they are to 
bo found ' 

“ Vfhat is of particular ronsequenoo to me is, 
that you delay not m thelcast the introduction 
ofthe Code Napoleon The happiness cf jour 
people IS of importance to me, not only for tue ^ 


might not be snspected, communicated the fact, i mduenco which it may hate upon your glory 


through General Savaxy, to Napoleon Tho 
Emperor rophed, “ Thank tho Emperor Alexan- 
der for the communication which hcducctcd yon 
to make to mo He is mistaken if he supposes 
that I attach the least importance to anj thing 
that tho Count de Lille can do If ho is tired of 
Ins residence in Russia, he may come to Ver- 
sailles 1 will make every necessary provision 
for him " 

. Napoleon was mmnlely mformed of etorjthuig 
that was passing m the court of St Fetorshurg 
Alexander, often the victim'of way wnid passions, 
had become so captivated by a beautiful v;omau, 
that all bus time was absorbed lu devotion to hor 
At the close of a letter of diplomatio instructions, 
Napoleon ivroto to his mimster — 

I " It IB not a matter of mdiffcrcnce to me to 
observe tho character of that man who was bom 
a sovereign A woman turns the head ef'the 
autocrat of AU the Russios I AU the women m 
the world would not make me lose an hour 
Continue to acquaint me of everything Let me 
know the most minute details. The pn\ ate life 
of a man is a mirror. In which we may see many 
useful lessons reflected ” ' . 

k After the mamage of Jerome with the daugh- 
ter of tho Ifmg of Wurtemberg, as tho young 
couple left Paris for their kingdom of 'Westpbahn, 
- Napoleon gave the following, mstructions to Ids 
brother — * ' 

“My brother, I think yon ought to go to 
Stuttgard, os you ha\o been invited thither by 
tho King of Wurtemberg You will proceed 
thence to CosscI with all the pomp with which 
thekopes of your people will mduce them to sur- 
round you You-wiU convoke the deputies of 
the towns, the mmisters of nU religions, the depu- 
ties of the states now existing, taking care that 
there shall he half not noble, half noble. Before 
that assembly, so composed, you will receive the 
Constitution and swear to mamtnm it. 

“ Appomt at first only half of your councillors 
of state That number wiU he sufficient for com- 
menemg business Take care that the minority 
bo composed of non nobles, but without letting 
'any one percene this habitual caution to keep up 
a majority of the third.. estate m all offices I 
except from this some {.laces at court, to which, 
upon tho same pimciples, the highest names must i 
be called But m your mimstncs, in your coun- 1 
als, if possible, m yonr courts of appeal m your 


and mino, but also under thd point of view of the 
general system of Europe Lasten not to those 
who tell you that your people, acenstomea to 
servitude, will receive your benefits Tinthnnkfully 
They are more enlightened in tho kmgdom of 
Westphalia than some persons wonld fain per- 
suade you Your throne will never bo firmly 
founded but on the confidence and tho loro of the ' 
population What the people of Geimany desire 
with impatience is, tliat mdinduds who are not 
noble, and possess talents, should have an 
equal right to your consideration and to office, 
that every species of bondage, and all mferme' 
diatc rcstnUiona between the sovereign and the ' 
lowest class, should bo entirely nbohsbed 

“Tho henehts of the Code Napoleon, the 
publicity of law proceedings, tho institution of 
juries, will bo so mutiy distinguished diaractons- ' 
ties of your monarchy And, if I must toll yon 
my whole mmd, I reckon more upon their eifoefs 
for the extension and coDBohdatiDU of^ that 
monarohy than upon tho results of the greatest 
■victories Yonr people must enjoy a liberty, an 
equality, a prosperity unknown to the other 
people of Germany This liberal governmeut 
will produce, m one way or another, changes tho 
most salutary to the sj stem of the Confederation ' 
and to the power of y our monarchy This mode 
of governing will be a stronger barrier to sepa- 
rate you from Prussia tlian the Elbe, than for- 
tresses, than tlio protection of Franco What 
people would he wilhng to rctura under tho 
grbilrary Prussian government after it has tasted 
tlie henefits of a wise and liberal admmistration? 
Tho people of Germany, those of France, Italy}- 
Spam, desire equality, and require hberal ideas. 

It IS now several years that I have directed the 
affairs of Europe, and I have had ocoosion to 
convince myself that the grumbling of the privi- 
leged classes was contraiy to the general opinion 
Be a constitutional king If the reason and the 
mtclligence of your times were not sufficient m 
yonr position, good pohey would enjom iL" ' 

“ It was the subject of my perpetual dreams,” 
said Napoleon at St Helena, "to render Paris 
the re il capital of Europe. I sometimes wished ■* 
It, for instance, to become a city with a popula- 
faon of two, three, or four railhons— -m a word, . 
somotlung fabulous, colossal, unexampled until 
OUT days, and with pubhe estabhehmonts suitable 
to Its population, - \ . 
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'^lad xioaveii bnt granted mo trronty yrais 
and a Ii.Hc more leisnre, ancient Pans wonld 
have been sought for m vom Not a trace of it 
tvonld have been leit I shonld have dmnged 
the fate of France Archimedes promised 
everything provided he was snpphed vrith a 
reiting-place for his lover. I shonld have done 
ns mucli, wherever I could have found a point of 
support for my energj’, my perseverance, and 
my budgets. A world might be created witli 
budgets. I shonld have dioplayed the difference 
between a constitution'll Emperor and a King of 
France. The Kings of France have iieior pos- 
sessed anj administrative or municipal institution 
They have merely shoun themselves great lords, 
who rmued their men of business 

“ The nation itself has nothing m its character 
but what is transitoty and perishable Every- 
thing Is done for the gratification of the moment 
and of caprice — nothmgjbr duration That is 
our motto, and it is oxemphfied by our manners 
in France Every one passes his life in doing 
and undoing Nothmg is ever left behind. Is it 
not unbecommg that Paris should not possess 
a French theatre, or an Opcra.houso, m any 
respect worthy of its high claims? 

“I have often set mjself against the feasts 
which the city of Pans wished to give mo 
They consisted of dinners, balls, artificial fire- 
works, at an expense of ten or eleven himdred 
thousand francs, the preparations for winch oh 
slTuctcd the public for several days, and winch 
afterwards cost as much to take away ns they 
had cost in tlicir construction I proved Hint 
with these idle expenses they might have erected 
lasting and magnificent monuments 
** One must have gone through as much os 
I have m order to he acquainted with ail the 
difiiciiltics of doing good. If the busmess related 
to chimneys, partitions, and furnituro for some 
indiiidnals in the impcnal palaces, tho work was 
quick and cffectnnl But if it were necessary to 
lengthen the garden of the Tnilcries, to render 
some quarters wholesome, to dean some sewers, 
and to accomplish a task beneficial to the pnhhc, 
in which some particular person had no direct 
interest, I found it requisite to exert all the 
energy of my cnnracter, to write six, ten letters 
a day, and to get info n downright passion It 
was m this way tliatl paid out as much os thirty 
millions of francs in sewers, for which nobodj 
was ever to thank tne. I pulled down a property 
of thirty millions m houses in front of tho 
Tuilcnes for tho purpose of forming the Car- 
rousel and throwing open the Lonvro lYlnt I 
did u immense What I had .eiolved to do, and 
what I projected, were still much more so.” 

Some may suppose that the above account ol 
Napoleon’s adiniuistrative labours is tbe glowing 
eulogy of a friend Rend, then, the testimony 
of an English historian Every page of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Napoleon bears tbo impress of bis 
hostility to the mighty Emperor against whom 
England waged such unrelenting warfare , and 
yet Lockhart is constrained to witness the 
followng facts 


'Wherever the Emperor was, m the midst of 
his hottest campaigns, he examined the deta^ 
of admimstrahon at home more closely, perhaps, 
than other sovereigns of not half so great t» 
empire did dunng years of profonndest peace 
ffis dearest amusement, when he had nothing 
else to do, was to solve problems m geometry or 
algebra He carried this passion into every 
department of affairs Having with bis own 
eye detected some errors of importance in tbe 
pnblic accounts shortly after bis administration 
began, there prevailed henceforth, m idl the 
financial records of tlie state, such clearness and 
accuracy ns are not often exemplified m those of 
a large pnvate fortune Nothing was below his 
attention, and he found timo for everything 
The humblest fnnctionary discharged his dntr 
under a lively sense of rae Emperor's personal 
superintendence The omnipresence of liis 
police come m hon, whenever pbhtics were not 
touched upon, of the guardmg powers of a free 
press, a free senate, and pubhc opimon Except 
in pohtical cases, the tnal by jury was the 
right of every citizen. 

“ The Cade Napoleon, that elaborate system 
of jnnsprndcnce, in tbe formation of which tbo 
Emperor labonred personally, along with the 
most eminent lawyers and enlightened men of 
the time, was a boon of inestimable valne to 
France ' I shall go down to posterity,’ said be, 
with just pndo, * with tbo Code m my hand ’ It 
was the first uniform sy’stem of laws which the 
French monarchy had ever possessed, bemg 
drawn up with consummate skill and wisdom It 
at this day forms tho code, not only of I< ranee, 
but of a great portion of Europe besides Jus- 
tice, ns between man and niau, was administered 
on sound and fixed pruiciples, and by umm- 
peaclied tribunals 

*’In the splendour of his victones, in Uie 
magnificence of his roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
and other monuments, in the geue^ predomi- 
nance to which the nabon seemed to he raised 
through the genius of its chief, compensation 
was found for all financial burdens, consolation 
for all domestic calamities, and an equivalent 
for that liberty in whose name tbe tyrant bad 
adneved bis hrst glories But it must not be 
omitted that Napoleon, m every department of 
his government, made it his first rule to employ 
tbe men best fitted, in his mind, to do honour to 
bis service by their talents and dihgcncc 

“ He gratified the French nation by adorning 
the capital, and by displaymg m tbe 'luilcries j 
court as elaborately magnificent as that of Loins 
XtV himself Tho old nobility, returning Irom 
their exile, mingled m those proud halls with the 
heroes of the rovolutionary campaigns, and ovei 
all tbe ceiemouies or these stately fcstivibes 
Josephine presided with the grace and elegance 
of one born to be a queen In the midst ot the 
pomp and splendour of a court, in the niito 
chambers where kings jostled each other, Napo* 
Icon himself preserved tho plain and nuadornnd 
simplicity of bis original dress and manne.— 
The great Emperor contmned throuchcu ti* 
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inbour inoro diligently tbau any subaltern lu 
'OlBee, Napoleon, as Emperor, had little time 
for Booinl pleasures His personal friends vcre 
W , His days ivero given to labour, and his 
nights to study If ho ttbs not with his army 
in the field, he traversed tlio provinces, otamin- 
itig witli his own eyes tho minutest details of 
-arrangement, and oven from tho centre of his 
ramp he was' continually issuing edicts winch 
showed the accuracy of his observation during 
those journeys, and Jns anxiety to promote, by 
any means consistent with his great purpose, 
the welfare of every French distiict, town, or 
even village” ' 

^Such was Napoleon ns dchneated by tho pen 
of his enemies Napoleon led no moans untried 
to promote peace with England He oxhansted 
the arts of diplomacy and of conciliation to 
secure that' end There never was a greater 
histone error than to suppose Napoleon account- 
able for' those long, wars which snccoedcd the 
Frenoh~Revolution . Mr Richard Cobdon, with 
a cnndonr highly honourable to lus stern sense 
hf justice, says — - - “ 

There is a prevalent and active belief among 
"us that^war arose from an'uuproTOked and un- 
just Tattnclc made.upon us , that wp were desirous 
of pence, hnt were forced into liostihtics , thn^ 
in spite of. onr pncifio intentions, our shores 
were ntenaced with a French invasion ' 

“Now,' so far .18 this from- being a true state-' 
ment of tlie case, it is, I regret to say, tbe very 
opposite of tbe truth I do not hesitate to-nllinn 
'that nothing was over more conclnsivoly proved 
by evidence in a conrt of law than the fact, 
resting upon histoncnl documents and ofliciol 
acts, that England was the aggressor in the lost 
French war It is not enough to say that France 
did not provoke hostilities . She all hut went 
down on her Knees (if I may apply such a 
phrase to a nabon) to avert a niptarc with this 
■ cdnntry. 

- “ But, m truth, the onginators of the war never 
pretended that they were- fighting for tho liber- 
ties, of 'the people any r here Their avowed 
object was to sustain the old governments of 
. Europe TJio advocates of the war were not tho 
friends of popular freedom even at home .Tho 
-liberal paity wore ranged on tho side of. ponce— ; 
Lausdcwac, Bedford, and Lnndcrdalo m ' the 
'Iiords, lind Fox^ Sheridan, and Grey in tho Com 
mons, wore tho strenuous opponents of the war 
,Thoy were snstninod out of doors. by a small 
minority of mtcUigcnt men, who saw through 
tho arts by whicli the war was rendcrcd-populnr 
But — and it la a mournful fact — ^the advocates 
of peace were clamoured down, their {Tersons and 
property loft insecure, and even tlicir fnmihcs 
exposed to outrage at the hands of tho populace 
Yes;' the whole truth miist'he told, fpr vve lequire 
it to bo knorm os somo safeguard against a 
repelibon of tho same stones The mass of the 
'people, then "-holly uneducated, were instigated 
to join in tlio cry tor war against France It is 
equally true, and must bo remembered, that 
whan tho war had been earned on for two years 


only, and when its effects had b^n felt in tht 
high price of food, diminished employment, and 
the consequent sufferings of tho'workmg class^ 
crowds Of people surrounded tho.lCmg’s carnage 
ns he proceeded to the Houses of Parliament, 
shouting ‘Bread! broad 1— Peace * peace'’ 

“ But to rev irt to the question of tho merits of 
the last French war Tho assumption put forth 
that wo were engaged m a stncUy defensive war 
18 , 1 regret to say’, historically untnic If you 
Will examine tbe proofs.as ihiy exist m the nn- 
changoablo public records, you will bo satisfied 
of this / nd let ns not forget that our history 
will ultimately be submitted to the judgment of 
a tribunal over which Englishmen will exercise 
no influence beyond that which is denved from 
the tmth and justice of their. cause, and from 
whose decision there will be no appeal 1 allude, 
of.conrsc, to the collccbve wisdom and moral 
sense of future generations of riien In tho'case’ 
before us, however,' not only are vve constrained 
by the evidence of facts to confess that we wore 
engaged m nn aggressive war, bnt the multiplied 
avowals and confessions of its authors and parti- 
sans themselves leave no room to doubt Uiat Uiey 
entered upon it to put down opinions by physical 
force — ono of the worst, if not the very worst, of 
motives with which n people can embnik uiwar” 
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CHAPTER XL. ' 

KEODTIATIOXS WITH AliUTAWUEn 

Englnnil still rejects pence— nomlinritmtnt of Copea 
bnacn— Hopes of pence blnstca — Desires of Alcsanilcr 
— Oonununicntlons with Caulalncourt— Proposed ron- 
ferenee— Decision of Napoleon respecting Tmkcy— 
Pirpicxity of Austria 

Much has been said respecting certain secret 
articles in the treaty of lilsit Napoleon and 
Alexander privately agreed to unite their forces - 
against England, if she, refusing tho mediation ~ 
oi Russia, should persist, ns she liad now dona 
for years, in embroiling the Continent in war 
They aJso agreed to combine against 1 urkey," 
should tlioTorte repel the mediation of France 
The two Powers nlso engaged, should England 
refoee peace, unitedly to summon Sweden, Den- 
mark, Portugal, and Austria to close their ports 
against English merchandise Such were the 
, terms of the occult treaty 
! Napoleon, concentrating nil his energies to the 
promotion of th prosperity of France, pntiendy 
awaited the resuik af the negotiations commenced 
by Russia with England Ho sent a specinl 
ambassador to Turkey to endeavour to secure w 
peace between that Power and Russia. HeAvos 
successful Tho 'lurk accepted lus mediation, 
and tho sword was sheathed England, finding 
horoclf abandoned by all her former allies, imme- 
diately sought a coalition with Turkey She “ 
strove to counteract the peneeful influonco isf 
France by justly representing that Alexamlci'' 
was hungering for Uio provinces of the Turkish 
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Empire By tliese means site, ere long, ronsed 
Turkey ngain to v?nr The mediation of Russia 
with England was entirely unsucccssrul The 
cabinet of St James at first evaded the applica- 
tion, luid then prondly, contemptnoiisly, and 
with nn energy which amazed the world, rejected 
all overtures 

Rriefij we must record this new act of English 
aggression, which roused the mdignation of all 
Europe Tlio kingdom of Denroaik had jnost 
studiously maintained nentrahty Jealous of the 
increasing power of Franco, she had stationed 
the Danish army upon her frontiers Appre- 
hending nothing from England, her seaboard 
was entirely improtccted Napoleon, with deli 
cacy but with firmness, had mformed Denmark 
that, should England rofu'o the mediation of 
Russia, all tho Powers of Europe must choose, in 
the desperate conflict, the one side or tho other 
The moat perfectly friendly’ relations then existed 
between England and Denmark Tho cabinet 
of St James, apprehensive that Napoleon would 
succeed lu attaching Denmark to the Continental 
alhance against tho sovereign of the seas, re 
solved by stealth to take possession of the Danish 
fleet This fleet, unprotected and unconscious 
of peril, was nnchoiea in the harbour of Copen- 
hagen. Denmark, at peace with all tho world, 

' had hut 5,000 troops in the fortresses which sur- 
rounded her metropolis 

Secretly tlio English government fitted out an 
expedition It consisteil of twonly’-hio sail of 
the lino, forty frigate*, 377 transports About 
30,000 men wore com eyed in tho fleet Sud- 
denly this powerful armament appeared lu the 
waters of Uio Sound, and landing 20,000 men, 
under the command of tho Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley’, invested the doomed 
’city by land and by sea An agent was imme- 
diately despatched to the Pnnee Royal of Den- 
mark, then regent of the kingdom, to summon 
the surrender of tho fortresses and of tho fleet 
Mr Jackbon, a man of insolent manners and of 
envenomed spirit, was worthy of tho mission 
Ho assigned to the Prince, as n reason for the act, 
that the British caFmet deemed it necessary to 
secure the passage of the Sound and to take the 
Paaish fleet,' lest both should full into tho power 
ot the French lie thcrororo demanded, under 
peril of n bombardment, that tho fortress, the 
port of Copcnliagon, and tho fleet slionld he 
immediately surrendered to the English army 
He ^promised that the whole, when the danger 
' was over, should be returned again to Denmark, 
and that, m tlio meantime, the English would 
aetTos fnends, and pay for all they should con- 
sume 

"And with what,” exclaimed tho indignant 
Pnnee, "would yon pay for onr lost honour, if 
wo wore -to accede to this infaraons proposal?” 

Mr Jackson rephed, " War is war One must 
submit to its necessities. Tho weaker party 
tanst yield to tho stronger ” 

^ The interview was short and bittor Tho par- 
, ties separated. The Prince, nnable to present any 
' (resistance, her'ically ens eloped himself ip despail 


The English envoy returned to the fleet, ar \ the 
signal was given for the fearful execution of tin 
threatened doom The English had taken-witk 
tliem an immense quantity of heavy artillcty. 
They were also aceompanicd by Colonel Con 
greie, who was to make a trial, for tlie first time, ; 
of his destructive rockets As there were a few ' 
thousand reguinr troops behind the ramparts of 
the city, it was nut deemed prudent to attempt to - 
carry the place by assault 

The En^ish, basing established themselves ' 
beyond tho reach of danger, reared their bat- , 
tciics and constructed their farnnees for red 
hot shot Calmly , energetically, mercilessly, all 
their arrangemeuts were consummated They re 
frauicd from firing a single gun until their fur 
naccs were completed and their batteries were in 
perfect readinesi to ram down nn overwhelming 
storm of desh notion upon the helpless capital of 
Denmark 

Nothing can bo imagined more awful, more 
baibarons, than the bo nhardment of a crowded 
city Shots and shells have no mercy They 
arc heedless of the ciy of mothers and maidens 
They turn not from the bed of sickness nor 
from the cradle of infancy Copenhagen con- 
tained 100,000 inhabitants It was repo'-ing in 
all tho quietude of pence and prosperity On 
tho evening of the 2nd of September, the ap- 
pnllmg storm of war and woe commenced A - 
trcmciidons hre of howitzers, bombs, and rockets 
burst upon tho city The very earth tromhlod 
beneath the terrific thunders of the cannonade, 
During all tho long hours of this dreadful night, 
and until the noon of tho ensning dny, the de- 
struction and the carnage continued 1 he city 

was now on fire in vnnons qnarters. Hundreds 
of dwellings were blown to pieces The streets 
were red with the blood of women and children 
Vast columns of smoko rose from tho burning 
capital Tho English waited a few houi s, hoping 
that the chaslisoraent had been 6uRit.ienlly severe 
to induce the sturender General Pei mnnn, in- 
trusted with the defence of tho metropolis, gazed 
upon the spectacle of w oe around him, his heart 
almost bursting with gnof and indignation Ho 
still maintained a firm and gloomi silence The 
conflict in his bosom between the dictates of 
humanity and tho pleadings of a high and honour 
able pride was terriBc 

In the evening the English recommenced their 
fire They kept it up all night, the whelo of tho 
next day, and the ensuing night Two thonsand 
of the citizens had now penahed 3 Live hundred 
houses were burned to the ground Two thou- 
sand dw< llings had been blowm to pieces by tho 
shells Hnlf of the city was m flames Several 
bcautirul churches were m nuns The arseiml 
was on fire. For three days and three nights 
those dcmnnittc engines of death, exploding in 
the throngid streets, in churches, chambers, pur ' 
lours, nursenes, had filled the city with carnage, 
frightful bevond all conception There was no 
place of safety for helpless infancy or for de- 
crepit ago, The temfio shells, cmshing through 
the roofs of the houses, descended to the cellftiw. 
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bnr>ting with ihtmder peal, they buned the 
mangled forms of tbe family m tbe jmns of their 
dweUmgs Happy were they who were instan- 
taneously killed The wounded, strugghng hopo 
lessly beneath the ruins, were slowly burned olive 
in the smouldering flames 
The fragments of shells, flying in every direc- 
tion, produced ghastly mutilation The mother, 
distracted with terror, saw the limbs of her infant 
tom from its body The father, clasping the 
form of his daughter to his bosom, witnessed with 
a deknum of agony Hiat fair form lacerated and 
mangled hideously in his arms Tho thunders 
of the cannonade, the explosion of tho shells, the 
crash of falling dwellings, the wide, wasting con- 
flagration, the dense volumes of suflbcatuig smoke, 
tho shrieks of women and children, tho pools of 
gore in parlours and on pavements, the mutilated 
forms of the d^ing and of the dead, presented a 
spectacle which no imagination can compass. 
General Peymann could endure this horrible 
massacre of women and children no longer 
Copenhagen was surrendered to England 
The victors rushed into the city Almost c\ erj 
house was more or less shattered Onc-eightli 
part of the city was in ashes It required the 
utmost exertions of both friend and foe to arrest 
the conflagration. They found about fifty vessds, 
ships, bngs, ind frigates, of which they imme- 
diately took po session Two slups of tho line 
upon the stm k- wcie burned , threoXrigates were 
also destro VI d All the Umber m tho sbip-j ards, 
the tools of the wo-kman, and an immense quan- 
city of naval stores, wore com eyed on hoard the 
Eaglish sqiladron From the ramparts and tho 
floating batteries they took 3,500 pieces of artil- 
lery Tho pnze money divided among tho crew 
amounted, ns estimated by Admiral Lord Gam- 
bler, to upwards of n million storhng One-half 
of tho English crews were then put on boaid the 
Danish ships Tho entire expedition, leaving the 
hapless metropolis of the Danes drenched with 
blood and smouldering with hre, made sail for 
the const of England With triumphant salutes 
and streaming banners of \ ictory, the squadron, 
ricli with the booty of this buccaneeiing expe- 
dition, entered the Thames Such was the em- 
phatic response which the cabinet of St. James 
gave to Napoleon’s earnest appeal for pence 
through the mediation of Rnesin. 

1 ho Duke of Wellington had just returned from 
hoimdlcss conquests in Iiid>a At Copciiliigcn 
ho commented that European career which ho 
atterwnrds terminntpd so brilliantly at Waterloo 
W’lion the expedition returned to London, the 
Iron Dale received the thanks of Parliamcnt^fbr 
the skill and cflicicnov with which he hod con 
dm led tho bombardintnt. Copenhagen and 
Waterloo 1 Tho day is not far disiant when 
England will bo willing to forget them both 

In reference to this deed, there was hut one 
(entiment throughout all Europe Nowhere was 
It more severely condemiitd than in England 
Distingiushed members of both Houses of Parha- 
ment, and the masses of Qio people, raised a loud 
erj of indignation Lord Gnuvdlo Addington, 


Shendan, Grey, and others, moat vehemontly 
expressed then; abhorrence All idea of peac« - 
was now abandoned England on the one hand, 
and Napoleon on tho other, prepared ff/c tke most 
desperate renewal of tho_strifc - 

Russia was extremely anxious to wrest frorti 
the Turks the prot mces of Moldavia and Wal 
lichia upon the Danube She would thus make 
a long Btnde towards Constantmople Thi Turks, 
unaided by other Powers, could not proient tins 
conquest. Napoleon was reluctant to allow Rus 
sia to make such an advance towards tho empire 
of the East With gfcat hesitancy, he wav al 
times biilf disposed, for the sake ot sectring the 
friendship of Alexander, to consent to tlus cn 
croaohment 

Tho British cabmet immediately dcspiitched a 
messenger to Alexander to endeavour to secure 
his favour by oficring to nid,him in obtiimiiig 
these provinces An envoy extraordinary was 
sent to Austna to dispose her to eeo with calm- 
ness Moldavia and.Wallachia llbcome the pro 
perty of the Russians The Enghsh ambassador 
at St. Petersburg endeavoured to apologise for 
tho nfliiir of Copenhagen He said that the 
British ministers had merely endeavoured to de- 
prive tho common enemy of Europe of tho means 
of doing mischief, ^at Russia ought to rejoice 
over tho event instead of being irritafed by it, 
that England rehed upon Russia to bring back 
Denmark to a more just appreciation of the 
occurrence, and that tho fleit sbould ne returned 
to tho Danes if Denmark would join againsb 
Napoleon Alexander was indignant, and re 
turned a liangbty reply Diplomatic intcrconrse 
between tbe two countries soon censed 

Alexander immediately sent for General Savnry, 
tbe envoy of Napoleon, and thus addressed him 
“Yon know that our cEForts for peace have ended 
in war I expected it , but I confess I did not 
expect either tbe Copenhagen expedition or the 
arrogance of tho British cabinet My resolution 
IS taken, and 1 am ready to fulfil my engage- 
ments I am entirely disposed to follow that 
conduct vvhicli shill best siut jour master 1 
have seen Napoleon I flatter myself that 1 
have inspired him with a part of tho sentiment' 
with which ho has inspired me 1 am ccrtaiK 
that ho IS sincere 0 that I could sec him as at 
Tilsit — every day, ove^ hour I Wliattiliiil for 
■ onvcrsation' What an understandnig ! What 
a gciiins I How much should 1 gam bv living 
fn-qiiciitly near him 1 How many things he has 
taught me m a few dajsl Hut we arc so far - 
distnntl However, I hope to visit him soon ’’ . 

Aluxaiidcr r quested permission to purchase - 
muskets from the Fiuicli manufactories “1 
desire,” said he, “that the two armies, now 
destined to serve tlie same caucc, may use the 
same weapons ” He also solicited perinissiou 
to send the cadets who were to serve in the 
Rns'-ian iiavy to France for their education. 
TIilso friendly expressions were accompanied by 
a mngnihcent present of furs for the Empcroi 
Napoleon *‘l wisb to be bis fu»iaT,'* sain 
Alexander 
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Nnpolcon tras grontly enibnrra’^cd The cor 
d»al itjeiuWnp of Alexander prsvtshcd livm Uo 
perceived the intcusilj of dcMre will) vvliicb tins 
Atnlntious BiOHttTcli was conlcmplnUnp; Con- 
Moutiuoplo and a mighty omjnro in tho E.ist 
Ihc growth of IlubMa thrcntiiicd to ovcrsliAdov? 
Europe, and lo suhjngnlu the world “ Lcuumg 
upon the iiorlli pole,” with her right hand grasp- 
mg tho Baltic and her IcR tho Dardnucllos, she 
in^ht clnim «m\er»al sovereignty Nothing 
would satihfj Alexander butpcnnission to march 
towards tho East Napoleon camcstli desired 
his friendship, hut also feared to make conces- 
sions too dangerous for the repose of Europe 
llo sent CaulanicouTt to bl. Petersburg as his 
conildtnti.il umb issador, hifomicd him fully of 
Ins cmbarrisMiients, and urged him lo do every- 
thing in his power to maintain tho alliance, with- 
out ciiconragmg tho designs of Alexander upon 
tho Turkish Empire That Cnnkmcourt might 
worthily represent the Grcit Nation, Napoleon 
allow cd him tho sum of 800,000 francs a-j car, 
and jdaced in his siiito several of tho most dis- 
tinpiu^hcd vomig men of France Ho abo 
wnilo a letter to Alexander, tlniikiiig him for 
his presents, and returning still morcinagmiicciit 
pfis of Sevres porcelain Duim irk promptly 
threw herself into tho arms of Napoleon A 
strong division of Frontli troops, at tho sohcita 
tion of tlio Danish court, immediately entered 
Demrark for its prolcction 
Alexander himself, having beui brought under 
tho fascinations of Napoleon’s mind at Tilsit, 
was verj cnthusmslic in his admiration of his 
new all^ But the Russian nobles, having never 
seen tho great cnch inter, trcinhlcd at tho ad- 
vance of dcmotratic freedom Tho rcpnbhtan 
equality of France would clovalo the serf and 
depress tho noble The Crir was willing tint 
his haughty lords should lose a littlo of ttinr 
power, md that his degraded serfs should bo 
come 1 hitlo more manly lienee there arose 
two parties m Russia— one, heidcd by tho 
haughty Queen-mother, and embraced bj most 
of tho nobles, was for war with Franco, tho 
Emperor was at the head of tho loss nura<'rous 
and the less innuoiitiiil pence party. 

Caulamcoiirt, conscious of the hostility still 
existing in tho bosoms of the Russian iinblcs 
towards Napoleon, sent an cinployd into tho 
circles of tho old aristocracy at Moscow to report 
to him vvhat-was sud 'there Freely tho nobles 
cc)i5iircd,the snddcn'chango at Tilsit, by-which 
tha youiig Ciar had espoused the poUoy of 
France War with England struck tho com- 
merce of Russia n deadly blovv. Nothing, they 
8 lid, could compensate for such sacrifices but ob- 
t lining possession of hloldavin and Wallncbla 
Napoleon, however, they affirmed, will never 
allow Russia to take those fine provinces 
Caulaincourt immediately transmitted these 
particulars to Napoleon Ho assured the Em- 
peror that, notwithstanding 'tho sincerity of 
Alexander, the court of Russia, deeply mortified, 
could not bo relied upon Napoleon pondered 
the question long and anxiously. Tho alliance 


of Russiii was of vital imfon-inco Tho nggros- 
8WO power of Russia, overshadowing Europe 
With its gloom of despotism, was greatly to be 
dreaded The Turks, having deposed, im 
pii'ioncd, and finally put to death Saltan Sohm, 
the friend of Napoleon, wero now cutting off tho 
heads of all who were in fave rof an aUiance 
with France. Tho agents of Eiirknid wore busy 
in rousing the haibanon Turks They did not 
hold them elves accouiitablo fur the excesses 
which ensued 

Nopolcofi was not much troubled with con- 
scicntinus scruples about transfermig tho sovo 
rcignly of Turkish provinces to Russia. Tho ~ 
only chums tho Turks had to Uioso provinces 
wero claims obtained by fire and sword — by out- 
rages, tho recital of which causes the car to 
tingle Tho right of proud despots to rob a 
people of liberty and of happiness is not a very 
sacred right It id ns was tho govonimcnt of 
Russia, '’’tho government of Turkey was still 
worse Napoleon consequently did not licsilnto 
to consent to the transfer of these proviiiccH be- 
causohe thought it would bo wrong, but simply 
hecanso he thought it would bo impolKic The 
Turkish govomment, w igmg now asivngc war 
ag'iinst him, and in nlh.inco with England, Ins 
over relentless foe, could cl iim from las hand no 
special protection Napoleon could not, how- 
ever, merely stip aside, and let Turkey and 
Rucsia scttla their difilcnltics between them- 
selves Turkey and England were now muted 
as one power ngamst Fnuco flic Turks, in 
dcfiiiiicc of Napoleon’s mcdulion, had renewed 
tlic war against Alexander France was conse- 
quently pledged by tho treaty of Tilsit to unite 
her armies with thosp of Uns'-i i 

Under these circnmstanccs, Napoleon proposed 
a conference with Alexaudei and with Jl^raucis of 
Aiistm, to consider 'he whole Turkish qucstiriii 
lie also suggested a grand, gigantic enterprise 
of tho throe united Rowers, to cross tho conti- 
nent of Asia and attack tho English in the tern- 
tones which they had invaded in Indio. Austria 
was deeply interested in this mat’er Already 
she was overshadowed by tho colossal Empire 
of tho North To liavo tho mouths of tlio 
Dnnubo, tho hIi«Bis«ippi of Austria, in the hands 
of tho Turks, indolent as they were, was b id 
enough The transfer of the portals of that 
majestic stream to the custody of her great 
nval, Rn°5in, was to be resisted at all hazards. 
Alexander received tho proposal of' a conference 
with transports of joy Tlio acquisition of th« 
covoted provinces would add to the glory of his 
reign, would immeasurably increase tlio pros- 
pocuve greatness of Russia, and would compel 
the nobles to a cordial appioval of his alliance 
with France So deeply was Alexander excited, 
that ho read the'Iottcr of Napoleon witli trem- 
bling eagerness. Caulamconrt, who had de- 
hveied to him tho letter, was present 

'* Ah exclaimed Alexander, again and agam^ 
as lie read tho welcome lines, “the groat man 1 
the great mani Tell him that I am devoted to 
lumformy life. Mj empire, my oimies, are all at 
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• his disposiil When I ash Jnin to gnujt sotno- 
tiiing to satisfy tliu pride of the Russian nation, 
It lb not from anibition that 1 speak I Wish to 
gi\ c liim that nation wliolc and entire, and ns dc 
voted to Ills great projects as I an^mystilf Your 
master purposes to intere«t Austria in the dis- 
nicmherment of the Tiirkisli Empire He is ih 
the nght It is a wise conception I cordially 
join in it , 

“ Ho designs an expedition to India 1 con- 
sent to Uiat, too. I have already made him 
acquainted, in our long cotiicrsatioiis at Tilsit, 
witli the dilEiulties attending' it Ho is accus- 
tomed to take no account of obstacles Never- 
theless, the (.limnte and distances here present 
such ns surpass all that ho can imagine But let 
him bo easy The preparations on my part blioll 
he proportioned to the diiliciillies We must 
come to an understanding ibout the territories 
ivhich we are going to wrest from Turki''h 1»ar- 
bari&in This Mibjott, howmer, tan be usefully 
di^Liissed only in an interview btlwcon me and 
N ipolcon As soon as our ideas have ai rivod at 
a Lommoncenciit of mntnnty, 1 sh.ill leave St 
Putersliurg, and go to meet your Emperor at 
ivliatcvir distance he pleases f shoiild like to 
go as far as Pans But I cannot Besides, it is 
a me ting upon business which ivo want, not a 
meeting lor parade and pleasure Wo might 
choose Weimar, where we would be among out 
own family But even there we should be 
annojed by n thousand, things At -Erfurt wo 
should bo more free, more to onrseli os. Propose 
that place to Tonr sovereign Wlion Ins answer 
arm cs, I will sot out immtdia'elj I shall ti ivol 
like a Conner ” 

Here originated the idea of, the celebra‘od con 
fcrcnco wliicli was soon held at Erfuit After 
miny long intorMOWS between the Russian 
niimstor and the French ambassador, two plans 
were addressed toNapol on for liis considcroiion 
Tlio one proposed but n partial division of the 
Turkish Empire The Turks were to be loft in 
possession* of the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
and all tlicir Asiatic possessions Russia was to 
havo tho coveted provinces of Moldavia andWal- 
liichia, upon tho left bank of the Danube, and 
Bulgnna upon the X'ght Austria, as a consola- 
tion fur seeing tho Colossus of the Nonli take so 
long a step toffnrds univer-al poncr, was to re- 
ceive Scrvia and Bosnia Greece was to be 
emancipated from its Turkish oppressors, and 
placed under the protection of France The 
second plan was hold and gigantic in the ex- 
treme All of Europe and all of Asia Minor 
were to he rescued from Turkish sway 
Russia was to gratify her long and intenselv- 
clicrislicd amhition in taking pos°cssion of Con- 
(tantinople and all the adjuimng proMnccs on 
each side of the Bosphorus Austria was to receive 
r rich accession to her territory m tho partition 
All of Greece, all the islands of the Arcliipclngo, 
the Straits of tlie Dardanelles, ..Cjpms, Syria, 
and Egypt, wero to be transferred to Franco 
Such woie the plans ^proposed by the Russian 
oabinet to Napoleon It was not deemed pm— 


dent to afllx any slgn.afure to a p ipcr coiiiainitig 
propositions of such startling magnitude. As the 
documents were placed m the hands -of the 
French ambassador to be conveyed to Napoleon, 
Alexander, uwhosc ambition wp cxiitcd to its 
highest pulsations, said to him,' Tell Napoleon 
that this note meets my full approb ition It is 
an anthendo expression of the ideas of the Rus 
Sian cabinet^’ _ - '2 

Tins extraordinary document, so charactcristio 
of the times, and of tiTo illustrious personages 
then, 'by their position and energies, controlling 
die fate of Europe, wc give m ftill, unaltered mid 
tmabridgcd ' 

“ Since Ins Majesty , tho Emperor of tho French 
and tho King of Itiili , &-c., lint recently adjudged 
diat, in order to attain a geueml peace, and to 
sci lire till tranqpilhty of Europe, it would/bo ex- 
pedient to weaken llio Oflomaii Empire by tho 
dismemberment of its proiinces, tbe Emperor 
Alexander, fiuthfiil to Ins cngagoinontsand to Ins 
fncndsliip, is re idy to concur in it" 

“ The first idea, wliicli could not f.nl to present 
Itself to die Emperor of All the Ruisia3,,wlio is 
fond of calling to mjhd tlio occurrences nt 'lilsit, 

11 lien tins overture ,wns made to liim, w.as, that . 
tlio Emperor, Ins' ally , purposed to proceed im- 
mediately to tbe execution of iiliat the two 
monnrelis had agreed upon in the treaty of 
alliance relative to tbe Turks , and that he added 
to it tho proposal of an expedition to Indi-f 
“ It had been settled nt Tilsit dint the Ottoj 
man Boner was to be driven back into Asia, 
retaining in Europe notlmig but the city of Con 
stnntinople and Ro'imclia ' , 

“ There was drawn nt the same time this 
consequence, that the Emperor of the Frcncli 
should acqnne Albania, and Morea, and the . 
island, of Cnndin 

" Wnllncbia and' Moldavia were next allotted 
to Russia, giiing that empire tbe Danube for its 
boundary, comprcbending Bessarabia, winch is, 
in fact, a strip of sea const, and winch is com- 
monly considered ns forming part of Moldavia 
If to this portion ho added Bulgaria, the Emperor 
IS ready to concur iii the expedition to India, of 
winch there had been then no question, provided 
that tins expedition to India, as tho Emperor 
Napoleon hrmsc'f has just traced its route, shall 
proceed tlirongh Asia Minor - ^ 

“ The Emperor Alexander applauded ,himSclS 
for the idea of gaming the concurrence of a corps 
of Austrian troops in tho expedition to India, 
and_as the Emperor, Ins ally, seemed to wish ■ 
that it should not he numerous, he conceives that 
this consurrcnce would he ndoquntoly compen- 
sated by awarding to Austria, 1 urkish^.Croatia 
and Bosnia, unless the Lmperor of the French 
should find it convenient to retain a portion of . 
them There might, moreover, bo oflcrcd ti 
Austria a less direct but very considerable''' 
interest,' by settling' tho future condition ol 
Scnia, mcontestably one of tho finest provinces 
of tho Ottoman Enipirct Jn the following manner. 

“ 'The Soriians are a warlike people, and-tliaf' 
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' quality, vfluch always coTniiiaufis esteem, must 
excite a wish to regulate tlicir'lot judiciously 

“ The Servians, fraught with a feeling of just 
TBiigeance against the Turks, have boldly shaken 
off the yoke of fheir oppressors, and are, 'it is 
said," rbsolved never to wear it again. In order 
to consohdate peace, it seems necessary, thcre- 
' forCr to make them independent of the Turks 

“The pcaee of Tilsit determines nothing in 
regard to them Their own wish, expressed 
strongly and more than once, has led them to 
implore the Emperor Alexander to admit them 
into the number of his subjects This attadi- 
ment to his person makes him desirous that they 
should live happy and content, without insisting 
Upon extending his sway His Majesty seeks no 
acquisition that covdd obstruct peace He makes 
uair pleasure this sacrifice, and all those which 
. c iD'coiitributc to render it speedy and solid lie 
proposes, in consequence, to erect Scrvia mto an 
iiidcpcndeitfc kingdom, to give its crown to one 
of the archdukes who is not the be id of any 
sovereign branch, and who is sufRciciifly remote 
Jrom the succession to the throne of Austria, 
" aud in this cose it shotild bo stipulated that tins 
kingdom sliould never be incorporated with the 
mass of the dominions of that house 

“ This whole supposition of the dismonibcr 
ment of the Turkish provinces, ns explained 
JibovQ, being founded upon the engagomonts at 
Tilsit, has not appeared to offer any diflicnlty to 
the tivo persons commissioned by the two Em> 
peroTS to discuss together the means of attnuiing 
tho ends proposed by tbeir imperial miyestios 
^ '** The Emperor of Russia is toady to take part 
in a treaty between the three emperors which 
should fix the conditions above expressed , but, 
on the other band, having conceived that the 
letter which lie recently received from the Em- 
peror of the French seemed to indicate the reso- 
Intion of a much more extended dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire than that which had 
been projected hotween them at Tilsit, that 
monarch, m order to meet tho interests of the 
three impcnal courts, and pnrtioularly in order 
to give the Emperor, his ally, all tho proofs of 
friendship and deference that are in his poiyor, 
has'declnred that, withouf wanting a further 
diminution of the strength of the Ottoman Porte, 
he would cheerfully concur in it 
, He has laid down as a principle of his inte- 
rest in tliis''great partition, that lus share of the 
'increased acqmsition should be moderate m ex- 
tent or magmtude, and that -he would consent 
' that tho share of his ally, m particular, should 
bo'markcd out of much larger proportion His 
majesty has added that, besides this principlo of 
tnodcTution he placed one of wisdom, which con- 
sisted in not finding’' himself, by this newplau 
of partition, worse placed than he is at the pre- 
sent in regard to boondarics and commercial re- 
lations 

" Settmg on'u with these two 'principles, tho 
Emperor Alexander would see', not only without 
loalousj, but with pleasure, the Empeiot, Napo 
Icon acquire and mefrporate with his domunon, 


111 addition to what has been mentioned abive 
all the islands of tbc Arcbipolago, Ci prus, Rhodes, 
and o\cn whatever is left of the seaports of the 
Levant, Syria, and Egjpt 

“ In case of this more extensive partition, thn 
Emperor Alexander would ohango his preceding 
opinion ’respecting the state of Setvia Studjang 
to form on bonourablo and highly advantageous 
share for tlie house of Austria, ne should wish 
that Senia should be incorporated with the mass 
of the Austrian dominions, and that there shonld 
be added to it Macedonia, with tho exception of 
that part of Macedonia which France m'ght 
desire in order to fortify her Albanian frontier, 
so as that France might obtain Salomclii Tins 
lino of tbc Austrian fron* cr might bo drawn 
from Scopin to Orphano, and would make the 
power of tlio bonso of Austria extend to the sea 

“ Croatia might belong to Franco or to Austria, 
as the Emperor Napoleon pleases 

“Tho Emperor Alexander cannot disgnise 
from his ally tliat, finding a pavticul ir satisfac- 
tion in all that has been said at Tilsit, ho places, 
according to the advice of the Emperor, his 
fiiciid, those possessions of tbc house of Austria 
between tlicirs, in order to avoid tlio point of con 
tact, always so liable to cool friondsliip 

“Tho share of Russia lu this now and exten- 
sive partition would have added to that which 
was awarded to her m the preceding plan, tho 
possession of tho city of Constantmople, with a 
radius of a few leagues in Asia , and in Europe, 
part of Roumclia, so os that tho frontier of 
Russia, on the side of the new possessions of 
Anstnn, settmg out from Bulgaria, should follow 
the frontier of Scrvia to a httlc beyond Sobsmick, 
aud tho chain of mountains which runs from 
Sobsmick to Tmyanpol inclusive, and tlicn the 
fiver Moriza to the sea 

“ In tbo conversation winch has taken place" 
respecting this second plan of partition, there 
bos been this difference of opinion, that one oi 
tbo two persons concciicd that, if Russia were 
to possess Constantinople, Franco ought to pos- 
sess the Dardanelles, or at least to appropriate to 
herself that winch was on the Asiatic side This 
assertion was contested, on tbo other part, upon 
the ground of the immense disproportion pro- 
posed to bo made in the shares of this new and 
greater partition, and that even the ocoupation , 
of the fort would utterly destroy this pnnciplo of 
tbo Emperor of Russia not to be worSe placed 
than be now is in regard to bis geographical and 
commercial relations 

“ The Emperor Alexander, -moved by the 
feebug of bis extreme friendsliip Rir the Em- 
peror Napoleon, has declared, witu a view ts 
remove the difficulty — 

“Istly That he would agree to a military 
road for Franco running through the new pos- 
sessions of Austria and Russia, opening to her a ' ' 
military route to the ports of Sjna 

“ 2ndl> That if the Emperor Napokon wished 
to possess Smyrna, or any other port on the coast 
of Natblia, from the point of that coast yvhich la 
opposite to Mytdcao to thatwhidi u situated 
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opposite to Rli(/dcs, and slionld^aond troops 
thither to conqutr flietii, the Einporor Alexander 
IS ready to assist in this enlcrprisa, hy joiiiiiiR, 
for this purpose, a corps of his troops to the 
French troops 

“ 3rdly That if Smyrna, or any other posses- 
ion on tho coast of Natolio, such as has jnst 
been pointed out, having come under the do 
minion of France, should afterwards be attacked, 
not merely by the Turks, hut even by the Eng- 
ish, in hatred of that treaty. Ins majesty tho 
Fmperor of Russia will, in that case, proceed to 
tho aid of lus ally whenever bo shall be required 
to do so 

“dililv His majesty tlunks that the house of 
Austria might, on the same footing, assist Franco 
in taking possession of Salomehi, and proceed to 
the aid of that port whenever it shall he required 
of her 

“ Stilly The Emperor of Russia declares that 
he has no wish to acquire tho south const of tho 
lllack Sea, which is in Asia, though, in tho dis- 
cussion, It was thought that it miglit be desirable 
for him 

“ Cthlj The Emperor of Russia lias declared 
that, whatever might ho the success of Ins troops 
in India, ho should not dc'-ire to possess anything 
there, and tli it he would cheerfully consent thnt 
France should make for herself all the territorial 
acquisitions in I idia winch she might think''fit, 
and that It should be likewise at her option to 
cede anj portion of the conquests which she 
might ni ike there to her allies 

“ If the two allies agree together in a precise 
manucr that thoj adopt one or the other of tiicso 
two plans of partition, his majesty tho Emperor 
Alexander wdl have extreme plcav-ure in repair- 
ing to tho personal interview which has been 
proposed to him, and winch could, perhaps lake 
place at Erfurt. Ho conceives that it would bo 
advantageous if the basis of tho engagements 
that are to be made there were previouslj fixed 
with a sort of precision, thnt the two Finperors 
may have nothing to add to the extreme satis- 
faction of scemg one another but that of being 
enabled to sign without delay the fate of this 
part of tlie globe, and thereby, ns they purpose 
to themselves, to force England to desiro that 
peace from winch she now keeps aloof wilfully 
and with such boasting" 

Upon receivmg this cominniiication, Napoleon 
peremptorily refused Ins assent to tho latter 
plan No consideration could induce him to 
permit Russia to tako possession of Constanti 
tiople He was rerdy to break the alliance, and 
to sec thnt immense Pun or again arrayed against 
him, rather than thus betray the hberties of 
Euroce 

“ Constantinople," said Alexander, “ is the key 
of ray house ” 

“ Constnntmople 1" exclaimed Napoleon, "it. 
IS the dominion of the world ” 

Anstna was in great perplexity She dreaded 
til liberal opinions which France was cvery- 
wi'cre diffusing She was mconsolablo for the 
loss of Italy She wa* intensely mortified by 


the uefcats of Dim and Austeilitz 'She waT 
much alarmed by tho encroachments of Alex, 
nndcr, her great rival On tho other hand, she 
was unable to contend against Franco, even with 
Russia as an ally How; then, coidd she resist 
Franco and Russia combined ? Through Eng- 
land alone could Austria hope to regain Italy, 
and to retard tho appalling growth of Ritssial 
Napoleon was perfectly frank in his commuuica. 
tions with tlio court of Vicuna. There was no 
occasion for mtrigno Tic stncercly vvikhed to 
unite Austria and Russia with France, that, upon 
perfectly equitable terms, pence might bo forced 
upon England Ho desired nothing so much as 
leisure to develop the resources of France, and to 
make'hiB majestic empire tho garden of the 
world Weary of contending, with all Europe 
against him, ho was willing to make nlirsst any 
concessions for tho sake of peace 
“ England,” smd ho, “ is the great om^my of 
penco The world demands repose England 
cannot hold out against the strongly-expressed 
unanimity of tho Continent ” 

1 he Austrian court, never frank and honour- 
able, with much hesitancy' joined the Cdntiiiontal 
nlhnnce An envoy was despatched to tho court 
of St James with two mebages Thooncwai ^ 
public, and for the car of Europe It declared ^ 
that Franco, through tlio mediation of Russia, 
had proposed equitable terms for peace, and 
that, if England now refused peace, nil nations 
must combine ngainst her" 1 lie otW message 
was secret and deceitful It stated tint Aiistna, 
loft alone upon the Continent, could not resist 
Franco and Russia There was a little blending 
of magnanimity m the addition that England 
ought to think of peace , that if she still per- 
sisted ui vt or, her best friends would bo compelled ' 
to nhaiiilon her Tlie Austnan ambassador was 
also commissioned boldly to dedaro that the act 
perpetrated at Copenhagen was an outrage which “ 
was deeply felt by every neutral state 
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About this time Napoleon left Pans for atom ' 
tliTongli Italy Ho passed from city to city with 
his accustomed celerity, allowing himself no time - 
for repose With a glmce of the eye ho decided, 
and decided wisely, upon the most imporlant 
pubho works He left Fans on the 16tb of 
November, 1807 Josephine accompanied ban. 
At midnight of the 15th, at the dose of a bnl- 
liant assembly in the Tmlenes, Nsqinlecn sai^ 
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JH rLtinng, to mi nttenclmit, “ Carrlngcs at ax, 
for 'Italy " 1 ius -a os th6 only announcement of 
Ins loumoy Even Joscplune had received no 
previons notice On the morning of the 21st his 
chariot wheels were rattling over the pavements 
of Milan Engine was taken by snrpnse Im- 
medinicly on the monnng of his amvnl, Napo- 
leon visited the Cnthcdinl of Milan, nhoro n Te 
Dcntn was chnntcd Uis pensive and iitipiissioncd 
spirit ever onjoved the tolling of bclU, the peal 
of the organ, the swell of the anthem, the dim 
religious light stnigghng throngh aisles and 
groined arcTie", and tanid the pillars and gor- 
geous adomings of the most imposing temples of 
worship Uis serious and earnest nature was nev cr 
attuned to inirthfuhicss. In no scene of midnight 
n avs III or bacclmnahm revelry n as he over found 
Napoleon seldom smiled A gentle melancholy 
ov ershadowed him Intense c'lmcstness perv aded 
his being In the aftemoon ho visited the ricc- 
qiiccn, the } oung mid noble bndc of EugCnc In 
tlie ovcuing ho went to the theatre to show him- 
self to the Italians For comedy he had no 
relish Tlio soul stimng incidents of the most 
exalted tragedy ho nchly enjojed Tlic Lcgis-; 
Htivo Assembly was immediately called togctlicr 
Napoleon thus addressed them — 

** Gentlemen I It is wiUi pleasure that I see 
yon around my throne After an absence of 
three years, I am ranch grntihcd to observe tho 
progress wliidi lias been made by my people 
Rut there arc still many things to he done ere 
the errors of our fathers can ho clfaccd and Italy 
rendered worthy of the high destiny reserved for 
her The intestine dividons of our ancestors, 
occasioned bv their nnscrablo egotism and love 
of individual localities, led to the gradual loss of 
all their rights Tho country was disinherited of 
Its rank mid dignity, bequeathed by those who, 
in remoto ages, had spread afar the renown of 
their arms and the fame of thoir'hinnly vnrtues 
To restore that ronovvai and those virtues will bo 
the object and the gloiy of my reign " 

Tho Italians had not listened to such noble 
words for ages. 

The throe noatdnys wore devoted to business 
Innumerable orders were despatched In crossing 
Mont Corns by the new road which he had con- 
structed, ho was impressed with tho deficiency of 
accommodation for travollcrs on those bleak and 
snow drifted heights He gav e orders for tho crea- 
tion of three hamlets One upon tbesnmmit of tho 
monntain, and one at tho commencement of Uio 
ascent on each side On the summit ho ordered 
tlio erection of a church, an inn, a hospital, and 
a barrack He granted exemption from taxes 
for all tho peasants who would settle in these 
hiimlots A population was commenced by esta- 
blishing bands of soldiers at each of these points, 
charged to keep tho road over the difficnlt monn- 
tam pass in repair, and to assemble, iiccose of 
accident, wherever Uiclr assistance might be 
needed Having in a few' days accomphsbed 
works which would have occnpied most mmds 
for months, on tho 10th of December he sot off 
for Venice, faking the toad by Brescia, Verona, 


and Pndnn He was greeted, wherever bo au 
peared, by the most entlinsiastio acclamations of 
tho people 

On the road he met tho King and Qnecn of 
Dnvani, whose daughter Eugene had mamed 
his sister Ehzx, and his brother Joseph, whom ho 
most fondly lov cd The three roy al bnudsunited 
In one meteor of splendour they swept gorgeously 
along over the hills and through the valleys of 
rejoicing and rcgciiemtcd Italy Arriving at 
Vomce, tho authorities and a vn«t population 
awaited him m gondolas decoratol with silken 
hangings and with streaming banners He was 
floxtod along tho crystal streets of tio proud 
Queen of tlio Adriatic enveloped in <110 most 
exultant strains of music and in shouh of wcl 
coma The barges were indeed freighted with a 
mngmftcci't company Tho Emperor was at- 
tended by the Viceroy of Italy and his noble 
hrido, by tho King and Queen of Bavaria, the 
King of Naples, Lhza, tho Pnneess of Lucca, 
Murvt, the Grand Duke of Berg, and by Ber- 
thier, the Grand Duke of Noufchatcl Venice, 
exulting m her escape from tyrannical laws, 
earnestly hoped Napoleon would annex her to 
the highly -favoured Kingdom of Italy 

In the midst of these scenes of festivity, Na- 
poleon’s cnoigics were nil cngross>‘d in devising 
works of great pubho utility Ho visited tho 
dockyards, tho canals, tlic arsenal, accompanied 
by ctTKiBut engineers An enterprise wasim- 
mcdi vtcly commenced for rondonng tho waters of 
Venice navigable for ships of any burden He 
organised an administration for keeping the 
can ils in good condition, and for deepening tho 
lagoons lie decreed a biism for seventy -four 
gun ships, a grand canal, hydraulic works of im- 
mense importance lie instituted a free port into 
which coinmerLO might bring merchandise beforo 
tho payment of duties Tlie public health was 
provided for by transfcmiig burials from cliurches 
to an island cemetery 1 be plcnsurcs of the people 
were not forgotten Tho beautiful place of St 
Mark, rich in historical associations, and the 
pride of Venice, was repaired, ombelhshed, and 
bnlliantly lighted Hospitals were estabhshed 

Such wore tho benefits which Napoleon con- 
ferred on Venice In that flying visit of a few days 
he accomplished more for the vvclfaro of tho state 
than Austria had attempted dunng ages of 
misrule It was for tho gloiy which such 
achievements wonid seenro that his sonl hun- 
gered. He received, in return, the heartfelt 
acclamations of a grateful people But Venice 
and other largo portions of Italy had been 
wrested from tho domination of Anstrin. The 
cabmet of Vienna was watching, with an eagle 
eye, to fall npon this sovcroigs of tho people, 
and to regain her lost possessions 

Leaving Venice, ho mspected the pnncipal 
fortihcations of the Kingdom of Italy At ^ 
Montna he hod appomted a meeting with his 
brotlior Lucien For soma time they had been 
partially estranged Napoleon earnestly desired 
a reconciliation Lncien had secretly mamed, 
for a second wife, the widow of a PansiKii 
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banker Se WrtB a higli-splritcd min, of 
commanding talents and decided character, 
and war not at all disposed to' place himself 
under the guidance of his brother’s mind Na- 
poleon, conscious of his own power, and seldom 
distrusting the wisdom of his own decisions, 
wished for agents who would execute his plans 
The private intorviow was protracted till long 
after midnight. Lucien left m tears The 
brothers comd not agree in their views, though 
they entertained a coraial esteem for each other 
But htUe can be known respecting this mter- 
vicw, except what is related by Baron Meneval, 
Nipoleon’s secretary Ho says — 

“After having received the orders of the 
„ Emperor, 1 went, about nine o’clock in the 
eieniiig, to seek Lumen Bonaparte at the inn 
where he had alighted I conducted him to the 
cabinet of the Emp>ror The iiitcniiw was 
protracted till long after midnight Lucten, 
upon leaving, was extremely ngiiated His 
0 ^ es were flooded with tears 1 rccuiidiiLted him 
to the inn There I learned that the Emperor 
had made the most pressing soluitalions to 
induce Lucien to return to France and to accept 
a throne, but tliat the conditions imposed 
wounded his domestic affections and his political 
independence lie charged mo to make his 
adicn to the Emperor, ‘perhaps,’ he added, 
‘for ever* The Emperor, fiudmg his brothci 
inflexible, gave him time to consider bis propo 
sitions Ho charged his brothers and his 
ministers, Tallevrand and Touehe, to urge liis 
acceptance 'rhoy could nccorophsli nothing 
Napoleon regrelti^d ^to‘ be deprned of the co- 
operation of a man whoso noble character and 
exalted talents ho highly esteemed The eager- 
ness with which Lncicn hastened to place him- 
■sclf by his brother’s side m the hour of adversity 
18 his best eulogy ’’ 

It is a noble testimonial of the private nrtnes 
of.both of these men, that when Napoleon was 
imprisoned upon the rock of St Helena, Lucien 
apjdicd-to the British government for permission 
to share Ins captivity He offered to go, with 
or without his wife and children, for two } ears 
He engaged not to occasion any augmentation 
of expense, and promised to submit to every 
restnction imposed upon himself, either before 
Lis departure or after Ins return 
Napoleon immediately left Mantua for Milan 
Upon his arrival at the capital of the Kingdom 
of Italy, he found innumerable letters awaiting 
hmi from all parts of Enrope England began 
"■ now to suffer very severely from the operation 
of the Berlin decrees She conld not sell her 
goods Her capitalists were failmg Hermann 
fiictones were crumbling to rum' Her workmen 
were starving The Conbnent, on tho contrary, 
was by no means proportionately afllictcd Na 
polcon hod opened new channels of traffic The 
arts and mnnnfactnrcs were generally in a stale 
cf prosperity 

Under the influence of this exasperation, 
England issued some new orders in connciL 
^ Thsi wore more rigorous and severe »hnn the 


first By these decrees England reaffirmed ihi 
blodcado of Franco, and of all the Continental 
states m nlliaiicowith Franco She also declared 
all vessels, of whatever nation, .lawful prize, 
winch wore bound to Franco, or to any of her ^ 
allicSj unless snch vessels had cleared lorn, or" 
touched at, some Enghsh port These neutral 
slaps were ordered to pay in England f duty of J 
twciitj-fivo per cent for all goodswhiia they' 
cotiveyed from their own country, or from any 
other nation except Great Britain, to France or 
to any of her alhcs Thus England endeavoured^ 
to remunerate herself by a 'tax upon "the com-’^ 
mcrco of the World for Napdlfton’s rcfnsnl to 
pnrcliaso her goods. ' - “ , 

Napoleon, upon receiving at Mill a Jliose 
orders of the Bntisli utbm'et, immediately 
issued, m retaliation, bis fumotis Milan decree 
In his Berlin decrees "he excluded from' tho 
ports of I'mnco and of her allies every Enghsh 
vessel, or cvtrv vessel whicli had touched at an 
English port, nnd which iniglit thus bo supposed 
to linvo on buard English goods .Ho refused to 
have any cbmmcicial intercourse whatever with 
his belligerent neighbour until England should 
manliest a more pacific spirit As England con- 
fiscated all French property which conld be 
found upon the ocean, Napoleon confiscated till 
English property ho conld find Upon the land 
But m tlie Milan - decrees, imitating the 
violence of England, nnd ns regardless of tlio- 
rights of nontrMs ns was his poworfol foe, he 
declared every ves el denafioim/ized, and there- 
fore lawful prize, which should rocoginsc the 
authority of Uicso British orders 'by paying the 
duty demanded “These rigorous measures,’’ 
said ho, “ shall cease m regard to any natiens' 
which shall have caused tho Engli^i govern- 
ment to respect the rights Of their flags They 
shall contmne with regard to all others, and ' 
never to bo released till Great Britain shows a- 
disposition to return to the laws of nations, as 
well as to those of justice and honour’’ TJius 
England declared all ships, of whatever nation, 
lawful prize, which should fail to touch at her 
ports and pay duty Napoleon declared all 
lawful prize winch should consent to tonch at ' 
Enghsh ports nnd pay duty Beneath tho gi- 
gantic tread of these hostile Powers, weaker, 
nations were trampled in the dust. 

Napoleon, in his Milan decree, remarked, “ AU 
the sovereigns in Europe have in trust tho sove 
rcignty and independence of their flags. If, by " 
an unpardonable weakness, snch a- tyranny is 
allowed to be established into a principle, and 
consecrated by usage, tho English will avail 
themselves of it m order to assort tho same as a 
right, ns they have availed themselves of tho 
tolerance of governments to establish tho info-" 
mous pnncipio that the flag of n nation does not 
cover goods, and to giveto tlioir right of hlbokade' 
an ntbibary extension which infringes on-.the 
sovereignty of every state ” He, however, im- 
mediately communicated to tho American go- 
vernment that his decrees were not intended to 
apply to the United States. “The -United. 
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Suites of Atncric'i,” ho nflern arils said to the 
liCgislativo IJody, “ have rather chosen to 
atnndon commerce and the sen than acknow- 
ledge their sln\cry to England " 

Napoleon also learned at Milan that Englaml 
had ordered the tret ps reluming tnamphaatl,\ 
from Copenhagen ti proceed to rortngnl In 
the harbours of that feeble Power, which was, in 
reality, but a colony of Great Britain, and at the 
impregnable fortress of Gibraltar, which she had 
wrested from Spain, England was assembling 
the most formidable forces ITnpolcon imme- 
diately informed Spam, his unreliable ally, of 
her danger, and sent troops to her assistance 
As Napoleon led biilan, the grateful Italians 
\otcd the cn-ction of a moimmciit to perpetuate 
the memory of tho bcnciits which their illus- 
trious bonclaclor had conferred upon them 
Napoleon then linslencd to Piedmont, and ex- 
amined the nmgnifircut fortress which ho was 
roaring nt Alcbsandri.i. Thence ho went to Tni in, 
rousing, wherever ho appeared, the energies of the 
pciplo, and scattornig hciiLiits with a lihcral 
inuid lie ordered the channel of the Po to he 
deepened, that it might be navigable to Alcs- 
suidu.i IIo marked out the route, with his own 
consummate engineering skill, for a canal to 
unite tho waters of thePo and of llicMcditcr- 
tajcan Ho opened a high road over Mount 
Goiicvrc, thus construrtmg a now route between 
France and Piedmont Set on bridges, at his 
imperial command, with gracefni arches, sprang 
o\or as manj streams For all ihoso useful ex- 
penses his foresight provided tho iinancial means 
It is not strange that voluptuous kings, dallying 
with bcanlj and Inauriautig in all soiuual mdnl- 
gcnce, should have dreaded tho inilucnco of this 
tiicrgclle monarch, who, entirely regardless of all 
pcieonal eaic and comfort, was consecrating his 
'v;holo being to tho elevation of tho masses of 
mankind It is but jnst to Napoleon to contrast 
thobenedts which he conrerred upon Italy, and 
upon every country where ho gained an influence, 
vnh'thc course vv Inch England pursued in the 
vast tcrnloncs which shchad conquered m India 
“England,” says Burke, “has erected no 
chnrchcs, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools 
England has built no bridges, made no high 
roads, eat no navigations, dug oat no reservoirs 
IVcro we to be driven out of India tbis day, 
nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed during the inglorious period of oiu 
dominion by anything better than tho ourang- 
outang or the tiger.” 

' Napoleon left Turin cheered by tho acclama- 
tions which he so nchly merited Josephine, in 
wheso bosom bliss and agony were struggling for 
the snpremney, sat at bis side She loved her 
mamiticent husband with a fervour which has, 
perhaps, never been surpassed His smile, his 
gentle caress, his most extraordinary and unre- 
mitting attentions, hio hurnmg words of love, 
attested tlie smcciity with whum ho rcciprocalcd 
the nflcotion and the homage-of his wife She 
vvi'lPknew -that this strange, rascmaling man, 
intensely as he loved h^r, would tear from his 


heart every quivering fibre of uilcction if be 
deemed it essential for the ascomphshment of hu 
plans 

On the evening of the 1st of January, 1808, 
ho returned to P ms The court and the city 
authorities immediately thronged the Tmtcncs 
with tho olfenngs of tlicir heartfelt homage 
Tho rejoicing Farisia.i filled the garden, hells 
rang, iliaminations blazed Tho acclamations 
of hnndrcds of tbonsands, filling tho air with the 
sublime roar of humau voic s, proclaimed t( 
Napoleon, in terms not to bo misunderstood, that 
ho was enthroned m the hoaits of his people 

Napoleon immediately turned his whole atten- 
tiun to fhc affairs of Portugal anj of Spain A 
more perplexing question was never presentc'* Ni 
the human mmd 

The kingdom of Portugal consists of a narrow 
•strip of land spread along the westoin shores of 
tho Spanish peninsula An ignorant and in- 
eilicicnt population of about three millions, de- 
based by ages of oppression, loitered over its 
fields Portugal was so entirely under tho in- 
fluence of the Brilish cabinet, that it was v u lually 
a colony of Great Britain. English ships filled 
her harbours The warehouses of English mer- 
chants crowded the streets of her cities. 

Napoleon transmitted a note to the Portuguese 
government, requiring Portugal openly to espouse 
the one side or the other m tlic great conflict 
If Portugal was willing to cast m her lot with 
the Continental alliance, she was required, like 
the other Powers, to close her ports against Eng 
land, and to confiscate all tho English goods in 
her territory A diplomatic correspondence im- 
mediately ensued All tho communications of 
Napoleon wore sent by tho Portuguese govern 
ment to tho British ministers Mr Cunning 
adinilted in Purl’aiiicnt that the cabinet of St 
James dictated tho replies The evasive an 
swers which were returned Napoleon perfectly 
understood. He immediately sent an army, lu 
conjunction with Spam, to rescue Portugal from 
the dominion of tho English Resistance was in 
vain None was attempted, not a gun was 
fired , not a drop of blood was shed A small 
army under General Jniiot crossed tho Pyrenees, 
and advanced with rapid steps towards Lisbon. 
The people, sunk in the Ictliargy of debasement, 
gazed npon tho march of those French columns 
vv ith unconcern They were too much oppressed 
to lovo their wretched rulore They were too 
deeply debased to chensb any noblo aspirations 
for liberty ► 

The council at Lisbon was divided Some 
wereiufavour of adhering to tho English nlhanco, 
and, with the aid of the English army and navy, 
to oppose Napoleon Others were for joining tho 
Continental alhance, and for abandoning Eng 
land altogether Others recommended that the 
whole court, with all the treasure which conld be 
suddenly accumulated, should forsake Portngal, 
and retire across tho Atlantic to their for more 
extensive possessions m Brazil This majesbo 
Portuguese province m South America, witli an 
Atlantic coast four thousand miles m length, wa«_ 
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fifly tunes as largo as the httlo kmgdom of For- Bo saog boaulifully He tone sil the lute with 
tugfll bIuU He had romintio tastes Ho loved ^he 

The latter plan was snddisnly adopted when it moonlight, and wandered beneath' the shadows , 
was announced to the imbecile court that Junot of the dark towers of the Escurial, and sang 
was within two dajs’ march of Lisbon passionately the plaintive and burning songs of 

The Queen of Portugal was insane The Spam The Queen, from tlic sunny clime of 
Prince Regent governed in her stead A fleet of Italy, and from the voluptuous cour* of Naples, 
thirty-six ships of war and merchantmen wore was the child of untamed passions She heard 
in the harbour of Lisbon ready to receive the the warbling voice of the young 'soWicr^ sent/or 
regal retinno It was the 27 th of Novomicr, him to the palace, lavished upon him wealth 
1807 A cold storm of wind and ram swept the and honours, and surrendered her husband, the 
streets, hut not an hour was to ho lost The goieniment, and her own person, without re- 
Qiiccn-mothcr, her 03 cs rolling in the wild frenzy serve, into liis hands The imbecile old King, 
of the maniac, tlio princes, the pnucosses, nearly happy_ to bo relieved from tlie cares of state, 
all the membcTS of the court, and most of the cordially acquiesced in this arrangement He 
noble families, crowded through the flooded streets nho, in the inconccii able depths ot degradation 
on board the squadron Iimumcmble carts which revolted not from dishonour, loved Godoy, .. 
thronged the great thoroughfares, laden with leaned npon his shoulder, and called him his 
plate, and tho pncolcss paintings and the sninp- protector and friend In consequence of the 
tnoiis furniture of tho regal palaces treaty of Bfile, which Godoy oflcbtcd, ho re ' 

All the money which could bi any pos'ibility coned tho title of the Piinco of Peace 
be accumulated by tho energy of tho goa eminent “ Every day," said Charles IV to Napoleon, 
and by the cfloits of the nobles was convej cd on “ winter as well as summer, I go out to shoot 
Doard the ships in chests Tho quaj s were from morning till noon I then dine, and return 
covered with treasures of every kind, drenched to tho chase, which 1 contmuo till sunset. " 
with ram and spattered with mud Carnages blaiiucl Godoy then gives me n bnef account of 
worcr,iulingtonndfro,convejing families to the what is going on, and I go to-bed to rocom- 
hurried embarkation M< n, women, children, mciice the seme life on the morrow " Such was 
and servants, to the number of eight thoiisuiid, tho employment of tho King of Spain during tlie 
rushed in a tumultuous mass on boird tho years 111 which Europe was trembling, as by an 
iqnadion The precipitation was such, that m earlhqualce, beneath tho martial thunders ‘of 
SON oral of tho ships tho most nocessarj articles Marengo and Aiislerhtz, of Jena and Auerstadt, 
of food wore forgottefa In tho confusion of tho of Eylau and hriddl iiid 
eu barkatioii, husbands were., separated from Charles IV had three sons, Ferdimind, Carlos, 
wives, and parents from children, os tho mass and h raiicisco Ferdinand, the licir-appnrcnt to 
was swept along by diverse currents into tho tho throne, was at this time twentj fliojcnrsof 
different ships They ro'aiaiiicd in the most age He was ns imbecile ns his fithcr, and ns 
anxious suspense respecting each other's safety profligate ns his mother , “ Our son herdinand," 
until tho terrain ition of the voyage An Eng- said Louisa, "has n mule’s head and a tiger’s 
lish fleet was criu lug at the mouth of tho Tagus heart " Tho 3 oung Prince w ns anxious to as- 
to protect the court in its inglorious flight In a cend the throne The great majority of the 
gale of wind the fleet pressed out of the harbour nation were with him The people, disgusted' 
Iho British squadron received it with a 1030! with the debauchery of the court, thought that _ 
salute Sir S3dncy Smith, who had command any change must be for the better The once 
of the squadron, despatched a powerful convoy might3 empire of Charles V was descending with „ 
to accompany the fugitive court to its new homo rapid strides into the gulf of anarchy, poverty, 

111 Rio Janeiro Scarcely had the receding stiils and ruin Godoy, Uio upstart favourite, was de- '* 
vanished in tho distant horizon ere Junot made tested Plots and counterplots filled the realm 
Ins appearance He entered Lisbon with but Spam was the disgrace of Europe Neither tho - 
fifiecn hundred grenadiers A population of King nor the Queen had pohtical foresight enough 
three hundred thousand souls raised not a hand to care for tho movements of Napoleon Godoy 
in resistance Thus Portugal strangely passed hated and feared that mighty mind, that ma- 
liko a dream of enchantment away from tho con- jcstio intellect, which was overthrowing feudal 
' Irol of England into tho hands ot Napoleon thrones, and bunging up into the light of day 
A branch of tho family of Bourbon occiipiod the energies and tho rights of the masses, 
the throne of Spam ICing Charles IV was a Ferdimind was accused by Godoy, and perhaps' 
gluttonous old man, imbeulo m mind, impotent justly, of an attempt to poison father, mother, 
in action, dissolute m life He was utterly do- and minister The heir-apparent was arrested > 
spiscd Ills wife, Louisa Maria, a Neapolitan and thrown mto prison The populace, from 
princess, was ns shameless a profligate os could hatred to Godoy, espoused tho cause of-thc im- 
be found in any dwelling of infamy in Spam prisoned Pnnoo Ferdinand aided m arousing. 
Manuel Godo3 , a tall, graceful, handsome j oiing them An enormous mob of countless thousands, 
tidier, was one of tho body-guard of the King with kmves and bludgeons, surrounded the palace 
Entirol3 destitute of moral principle witliout of Godoy Tho King's troops dared not attai* 
any high mtaUcctual endowments, he still pos- them The terrified favourite fled to tho garret, 
teased many attraolions of person and of mmd and rolled himself up m a pilo of old mats omo ig 
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the cobwebs behind the chimney. The mob burst 
tn his doors, rushed m nn inundation through his 
ningiiificcnt parlours, swnrmod np tlio stairs and 
through the diambers Sofas, mirrors, paintings, 
were hurled from the wmdows, and dashed in 
pieces upon the pavements. Two young ladies, 
the guilty faiountcs of Godoy, were carefully 
conducted to n camago and conducted to a place 
of safety. The tnmp of the mob was heard 
upon the floor of the garret. Godoy trembled in 
anticipation of a bloody death The dusty mats 
concealed him. 

Night came and went. Day dawned, and its 
long, long hours hngcred slowly away Still 
the wrt.tchcd man, tortured with hunger and 
thirst, dared not len\o his retreat ^lotlicr 
night darkened oier the insurgent city The 
damonr of the triumphant mob hllcd aU hearts 
with dismay The trembling minister survived 
its protracted agony For thirly-aix hours ho 
had temaincd cramped and motionless m Ins ro* 
treat In the dawn of the tlurd morning mtoler- 
nblo thirst diove him from his hiding*plnce As 
he was creeping stealthily down stairs a watchful 
e }0 detected him and shouted the alarm The 
cry resounded (rom street to street. In confluent 
waves tlic masses rushed towards tho palace The 
wretched victim — ^liis garments soiled and tom, 
Ins lint gone, his hair dishevelled. Ins features 
haggard with terror and suflenng — w'os thrust 
into tlio streets A few mounted troops of the 
Kmg, with gloaming sabres, cut tlioir way 
through tho throng They seized him by his 
arms, and upon the full gallop dragged him, sus- 
pended from their saddles, over the rough pave- 
ments Tlio mob, like ravening wolves, nisbcd 
and roared otter him Half dead with fright and 
bruises, Godoy wnstliroivn for protection into tho 
nearest prison, and the gates wore closed against 
his pursners 

The evaspernted populace, with loud impreca- 
tions and vows of vcngcanco, turned their fury 
upon the dwellings of tho hatcilfav ouritc House 
after house was sacked _ And now the portentous 
cry was heard, “ To the Pnlnco <" Tho scenes of 
tho Preiich Revolution were recommenced m 
bindnd , 

Clirjlos and Louisa wire frantio with terror 
Visions dungeons and guillutincs appalled 
their weak and guilty spirits Tlio King, to 
appease the mob, issttcil a prodnmation dis- 
missing Godoy, and ahiliinting the tlirono in 
favonr of his '* wcll-bolovcd son, Ferdinand ” It 
was a perfidious nbiin. ition, instigated by force, 
and winch the King had no intention to respect 
lie OLCordingly appealed to Napoleon for help 
Imploringly’’ ho wrote os fallows — 

“ I have resigned in' favour of iny son The 
dm of arms and the clamour of my insurgent 
people left me no alternative but resignation or 
dentil 1 have been farced to abdicate 1 have 
no longer any hopo but in tho aid and support of 
my magnanimous ally, tho Emporor Napoleon ’’ 

Ferdinand also wrote to secure the support (tf 
4ie great Emperoi Ho spared pp expressions pf 


adulation and no efforts bf sycophancy to ieonrt 
that end He wrote — 

“The world daily more ttnd more admires the 
greatness and goodness of Napoleon Rest as- 
sored the Emperor shall over tod in I Irdinand 
tho most faithful and devoted son Ferdinand 
implores, tlicrefore, the paternal protection of Uie 
Emperor Ho also solicits tho honour of an al- 
liance with his family ” - 

It will bo remembered that, when Napoleon 
was npon the cold summit of the Landgrafenberg, 
tho evening before the battle of Jena, be received 
information that Spain, nominally Ins ally, was 
perfidionsly entenug into an albanoe with Eng- 
land, and was rising m aims against him Na- 
poleon was far away m the ueart of Prussia, 
struggling against tho combined hosts of Russia, 
Prussia, and England. Tlio Bourbons of Spam 
treacherously sewed upon that moment to rouse 
Hie Peuinsnla to full with daggers npon the back 
of tliat friendly monarch who had neither dono 
nor meditated aught to ngnre them HadNapo- 
leon lost tho battle of Jena, the fanatic peasantry 
of Spam, beaded by the troops and the officers 
of England, would hive rolled bke an inundation 
down the passes of the Pyrenees npon the plains 
of defenceless France, and tho terrifio struggle 
would Imvo been at nn ond Napoleon, in an hour, 
would have been hurled from bis tlirono Tlio 
rejected Bourbons would have been forced upon 
Franca 

It wfis midnight, dirk and gloomy, when Na- 
poleon, by the faro of bis bivouac, read tho de- 
spatches announcing this act of perfidy Ills 
majestic spirit was too deep and tranquil in its 
flow to admit of peevishness or imtability 
Calmly bo smiled ns be folded np bis despitobes 
“Tho Bourbons of Spain," snid he, “shall bo re- 
placed by Princes of my own family " The next 
day, npon tho holds of Jena and Anerstndt, the 
Prussian monarchy was ground to powder Tho 
Spanish Bourbons;^ temhed at tho unexpected ro- 
snll, hastily sheathed the sword which they lind 
drawn Upon sycophantic knees they bowed 
before the conqueror But Napoleon well knew, 
and Europe well knew, that the treaclierous court 
was but waiting and watching its opportunity to 
strike a deadly blow It was under tliese circum- 
stances that tho Spanish Bourbons were compelled, 
by the pressure of their family corruptions, to 
appeal to Napoleon for protection Napoleon 
was exceedingly embarrassed. In no other 
period of his hfe did any vacillation ever seem to 
mark his course. Here he appeared to take one 
step after another with no settled plan There 

“A convention," says AI(son,“was socrcti) con. 
clinlcd at Madrid tictirccn ttio Spanish government niid 
the llussian ambassador, to which tho court of Lisboz 
was also a party, by which St was agrcid that, as soon 
as tho f ivonrable opportunity w ns iirrlvcd by the t rench 
armies being far advanced on their road to norlln, tlia 
Span sh guv irnmcnt should coinmcnre bmiiUties In Uia 
Pyrenies, and invito llte Cjgi'sn to ro nporato " It is 
impossible to rouse In our hearts any very relicmcpl 
emotions of Indignation against Napoleon for adopting 
eOTei-tuai measures to seenre himself fh<^ (ho 1 1 petittou 
of such perthty. ' - . 
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were but two things whipb be could rtoj encli of 
which seemed to bo c<}iinllj portentous of danger 
Ho could, by Ins almost miraculous powers, over- 
Ihrott the Bourbons, and plncesome one upon the 
throne o" Spam who would regenerate flint noblo 
country, by throwing into it tho oncrgios and 
sympathies of populanrcd Froiico Thus ho 
would secure a*cordial alliance, and be protected 
in his rear, should the pn^at Northern Powers, 
who were still in heart hostile, ngain comhuio 
against him But there was an aspect of unfair- 
ness in this transaction against which his spiiit 
revolted It would arouse anew tho angry 
clamour of Europe. Tho feudal monarelis would 
justly regard it os a new triumph of popular 
right against the chums of legitimacy — as a ter- 
rific tisnihition of tho encroachments of rcvolu- 
tiODircd Franco. It would thus add new venom 
to the hittcincss with which the ropuhlican em- 
pire was regarded all the feudal men ircliies ' 
On the other hand, Napoleon could sust un Fcr 
diiiand upon the tliroiic, for Godoy mid Charles 
were not to bo thought of He conld cndcatoiir 
to give Ferdinand a wife of exalted character, 
imbued with Napoleonic pruieiphs, who would 
control his weak mind, and had peiiidy m the 
path of fidelity and truth 
After long and anxious rofleotion, now indin- 
mg ono way and now the other, he at last 
decided upon the latter plan In his reply to 
Ferdinand, ho wrote that it would ho necessary 
to investigate tho charges brought ngmnst the 
Spanish Prince, for ho could not think of forming 
on alliance wnth a dishonoitrtd ton lie imme- 
diately began to look around for n wife for 
Ferdinand But young ladies of commanding 
intellect, of exulted character, and who can 
appveciale the grandeur of a noble action, are 
rare The saloons of tlio Tiiilencs and of St 
Cloud were full of pretty girls, but Nnpo’eon 
searched in vain for the ono he w inted 

His brother Liicicn, residing in Italy , n repin- 
ing yet voluntaiy exile, bad a daughter by a 
lirst marriage — i bnlliant girl, who liad been 
living in comparative neglect with her fither 
Napoleon fixed upon her, and called her to Pans 
lie, ’lowover, deemed it neccisary, before making 
her Queen of Spam, thoroughly to understand 
her cliiratler He consequently gave orders 
that her correspondence should be closely watched 
St tho post-oQice Unfortunately, this young 
lady, brought up m exile with the impetuous, 
estranged, yet noblc-hcnrted Lucien, bnd been 
accustomed to look with an envious eyt upon 
her uncles and aunts who were filling the flironts 
of Europe Her lofty spirit was not disposed to 
conciliation Proudly she made no effort to win 
the love of her enemies With much sarcastic 
talent she wrote about Napoleon and nil the rest 
of tho family Wlien the letters were placed m 
the bands of tho Emperor, he good iiatiin'diy 
smded 03 he perused them, and rnUiermnliLtonsIy 
summoned his mother, brothers, niiil sifters to a 
ramify meeting at the Tuilerics The witty 
letters wore read to the assembled group Napo- 
li on accustomed to every conceivable kind of 
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attack, was exceedingly diverted' at flra sensi< 
tivcncss of bis relatives He, however, proraphy 
decided that Charlotte did not possess the propei 
requisites to infuRe his spirit into the monarchy 
of Spam The following day sho whs on the 
road'for Italy It was for her a fortunate escape 
History- may be searched m vam fra mow 
brutal, inhuman, utterly worthless ertature fhan^ 
this Ferdinand subsequently proved himself to 
be Had she, however, married Fcrdiuand, it is 
not imposstblo that the destinies of the world 
might bnvD been changed 

Napoleon regretted this disappointment Ha 
still shrunk- from the odium of detlironiiig tho 
Spanish BonrbonsT All circumstances, liowevcr, 
seemed pccnliarly to combine for the promotion 
of that end A French army, under Miirot, hod 
entered Spam, partly to bo ready to gnell raiy 
rising m Portugal, and partlv to assist Spain to 
TCMst an anticipated attack from the Luglish 
Mndiid was now occupied by French troops 
Ihe monareli was entirely iii NapoleonV power 
t Still bo uas'grcatlv perplexed ’Wbot" secret 
thoughts were revolving in his mind, ho on6 enn^ 
tell He divulged them to no one Even those' 
who were most entirely m his confidence, and 
upon whose co-operation ho most fully relied, m 
vnln attempted to penetrate his designs Indeed, 

It IS not probable that at this time ho had formed 
any definite plans 

Napoleon was at St Cloud when bo received , 
Intelligence of tho abdication of Chniles IV It 
was Saturday evening Tho next morning ■'he' 
attended public worship All observed his ab- ' 
sent and abstracted air Immediately after the ' 
service bo cnl’ed General Savnry, the DulvO cf 
Kovigo, to walk with him under flic trees of the^ ' 
park During an oatnest conversation of two' 
hours ho thns addressed him — > 

“Charles IV lins abdicated His son has 
snccecdcd linn Hus change has been the result 
of n revolution in wlndi the Prince of Peace 1ms 
fallen It looks os if the abdication were not 
nltogi flier v oliinf ary I w is prepared for cliongcs 
in Spam They are taking n turn altogethcr- 
dilTeient from wlmt I had expected I-wifli you 
to go to Madrid Sec our ambassador Inquire 
why- ho could not h ivo prevented n revolution in 
winch I slinll be forced to intervene, and in vvliidi^ 

I shttll be considered os implicated Before 1 can 
recognise the son, I must ascertain flic sontiments 
of the fither Hois my ally It is with him 
that I have contracted engagements If he ap- 

peals for my support, he shall have it Nothing 
will mdnee mo to recognise Ferdinand till I ^ee 
tlie abdication dulylegabzcd Otherwise a troop' 
of traitors may ho'mtroduLed into my palace 
durmg the night, who may force me to abdicate,' 
and to overturn the state When I made'pcnco'' 
on the Niemen, I stipulated that if En^aud did , 
not accept the mediation of Alexander, Bnssin "■ 
should unite her arms with ours, and compel that 
Power to' peace I should ho indeed weak if, 
having obtained that single advantage from flioso 
whom I have vanquished, T should permit the ' 
uqar^s to embroil me itfres)) qr mj wetde e-de 
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Should I pcntut Spun to form nn nllmnco with 
England, it n ould give that hostile Pou er greater 
fidrantoges thou it has lost hj the rupture with 
Kiissio. I fear e^crJ thing from a revolution of 
which I know neither the causes nor the object. 

I wish, above all things, to avoid a war with 
Spain Such a contest would be a species of 
sacrilege Bnt 1 shall not hesitate to incur its 
hazards if the Prince who goi ems Spain embraces 
snch a pohej "Had Charles IV reigned, and 
the Priiico of Peace not been overturned, wc 
might have reni lined at peace Non all is 
changed, for tint tountrj, ruled by a warlike 
monarch disposed to direct against ns all the 
TCEOUTces of ins nation, might, perhaps, succeed 
in displacing hr hts own dj nasty my familv on 
the throne of France You see what might 
happen if I do not prcicnt it It is my duty to 
foresee the danger, and to take measures to de> 
privo the ciicnn of the resources tliey may 
otlici vise denve from it- If I cannot arrange with 
eitlicr the fntlicr or the son, I will make a clean 
sweep of them both 1 will reassomblo the 
Oortes and resume the designs of Louis XIV I 
dionld thus ho m the same situation with that 
monarch when he engaged, in support of his 
grandson, in the war of the succession The 
same political necessity govenis both eases I 
am fully prepared foi all tint I am about to 
set out for Bayonne I will go on to Madrid, 
bnt only if it is unavoidable ” 

. Tlie same day the Duke of Rovigo, witb tbeso 
instructions, sot out for Madrid The no\t morn- 
ing Napoleon wrote as follows' to bis brother 
Ixmis, the lung of IloIUind — 

“The King of Spain 'has just abdicated The 

Prince of Peace Ins been imprisoned Insurrcc- 
tlonarv movements have shown themselves at 
' Madrid Tito people demand me, with lond 
cries, lo fiv their dc'hnics 'Being coniinced 
_that I shall noser he nhlo lo condndc a sohd 
~ peace with England till 1 Inio giscn a great 
moscnicnt on the Continent, I Imvorcsohed to 
' put a I'rench Piiiicc on the tlirono of Spain In 
this state of affairs, I bale tamed my e>es to 
you for the throne of Spam Say at once u Int 
IS yonr 'opinion on that siihjcct Yon must be 
aware that tins plan is j et in emhry o Tliongh 
1 ha\e 100,000 men in Spain, yet, according to 
circumstances, I may either advance directly to 
iny object, in nhtch case oi cry thing will be 
concluded in a fortnight, or bo more circumspect 
' in my adiances, and the iiii'd result appear alter 
ssvcml months' operations " 

Two days niter the writing of this letter Na 
polcon again appears to be in a state of great 
uncertainty' He wrote the followmg letter to 
Murat, who was then m Madrid — 

“ Moiislcnr the Grand Duke of Berg, — I am 
afraid lest you rhould dteeivo mo with respect 
“ to^tho situation of Spam, nnd lc«t yon should 
' - also doixnvo yourself Events Imo boon singu- 
larly complicated by the transaction of the 20th 
'ofilarch Ifind myse’f \ cry much perplovcd 
1>o net behove that } m are abont to attack a { 


disarmed people, or that'you can, by merely 
showing your troops, subjugate Spam The 
Rovilution of the 20tli of Mardi proves that the 
Spaniards still possess energy Yon will have to 
do with ii new people It has nU the conrage, 
and will display all the enthusiasm, shown ty 
men who are not worn out by pohtical passim s 
The aristocracy and the clergy are the mas* era 
of Spam If they aro alarmed for their pnvi- 
Icges and onistence, tliey will bring into the fioL 
against us levies «i masse, which might cterni^t 
the war I am not without partisans If I pre- 
sent myself ns a conqueror, I shall have tlmm no 
longer The Prince of Peace is detested bemuse 
he" IS accused of ha\ iug betrayed Spain to France 
This is the grievance which has assisted Fcrdi- 
n ind’s usurpation The popular is the weakest 
party The Prince of the Astnrias does not 
possess a single quality requisite for the head of 
a nation That will not pre\ ent his bcingmnked 
as a hero m order that ho may bo opposed to us. 
I will have no moIuicc employed against the 
personages of this family 

“I lay before you nil tho obstacles winch 
must incsitnbly arise There are others of which 
yon must be aware England will not let the 
opportunity escape her of multiplying onr em- 
barrassments She daily sends advice to the 
forces which she maintnins.on Uie coast of Por- 
tugal and m the Mediterranean, and enlists into 
her service numbers of Sicilians and Portuguese 
The royM family not having left Spain to esta- 
blish Itself m the Indies, the state of tho country 
can only bo changed by a revolution, It is, 
perhaps, of nil others in Europe, that which is 
tlic Icastqirepared for one Those who pci coive 
tho monstrous vices in tho government, and the 
anarchy which has t.ikcn place ol the lawful 
authority, aro tho fewest in nmnbi.T The greater 
number profit by those vices and that anarchy 
1 can, consistently with the interc-.ts of my em- 
pire, do a great deal of good to Spam What 
are tlie best moans to bo adopted ? Slnll I go to 
Madrid? Shall I talce upon myself the office of 
Grind Protector m piononncing between the 
fitlicr nnd son? It seems to me a matter of 
difficulty to support Charles IV on the throne 
Ills goiornmcnt and his frvourito are so lerr 
unpopular that they' could not stand their gre uud 
for three months 

“Ferdinand i« the enemy of France It is for 
this ho bos been made King To place him mi 
the throne would ho to servo the fuctioiis wliioh 
for twenty ycaro have long d for the destruction 
of Franco A fiumly alliance would bo but a 
feeble tie. My opinion is that nothing should 
be hurried forward, .and that wo should taka 
coimsid of events as they occur It will ho 
necessary to strengthen the bodies of troops 
which are to bo stationed on the frontiers of 
Portugal and wait I do not approve of the step 
which your imperial highness has taken in so 
precipitately making yourself master of Madrid 
The army ought to have been kept ten Icaguo* 
from the capital 

,,t*| shall hereafter decide on what »» l 2 nBl!| 
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necessary to be cone In tho meantime, tbo fol* 
lowmg IS the Ime of conduct I judge fat to pre- 
scribe to you You 'Will not pledge mo to on 
mterview m Spam with Fordmana unless you 
consider the state of thmgs to he such that 1 
ought to aclcnowledgo him os Ring of Spam 
You will behave with attention and reject to tlie 
King, the Queen, and tho Prince Godoy. You 
will exact for them, and yourself pay them, the 
same horjonrs as formerly You will manage so 
that the Spaniards shall have no suspicion whicli 
part I mean to take You will find tho loss 
difficulty in this as I do not know myself Yon 
will make the nobihty and clergy understand 
that, if ^0 interference of Franco be requisite m 
tho affaus of Spain, their privileges and immu- 
nities will be respected Yon will assure them 
that the Emperor wishes for the improvement of 
the political institutions of Spam, in order to put 
her on a footing with the advanced state of 
ciMliration in Europe, and to free her from the 
yoke of favourites You will tcU the magis- 
trates, and tho inhabitants of towns, and tho 
wcU-iuformed classes, that Spam stands in need 
of having tho machine of her government reor- 
ganized, and that she reqnurcs a system of laws 
to protect tho people against the tyranny and 
encroachments of feudality, with institutions that 
may revive industry, agrictdtnre, and tho arts 
You will describe to them tho state of tranquillity 
and plenty ci\)ayed in France, notwithstanding 
tho wars in winch she has been constantly en- 
gaged You will speak of tho splendour of 
religion, which owes its establishment to the 
Concordat which I have signed with the Pope 
Yon will explain to them Uie advantages they 
may derive from political regeneration — order 
and pence at home, respect and influence abroad 
Such should be the spirit of your conversation 
and your writings Do not hazard anything 
hastily I can wait at Bayonne 1 can cross 
the Pyrenees, and strengthen mjself towards 
Portugal I con go and carry on the war m tlint 
quartix 

“ I enjoin the strictest maintenance of discip- 
line The slightest faults must not go unpunished 
The inhabitants must be treated witlithe greatest 
attention Above all, churches and convents 
miut be respected The army must avoid all 
misunderstanding with the bodies and detach- 
ments of the Spanish army A suiglo flash in 
the pan must not be permitted on cither side Do 
you yourself trace out the routes of my army, 
that It may always be kept at a distance of 
several leagues from the Spanish corps If war 
iS once kmdlcd, all would be lost.” 

Four days after wntiug this letter, on the 2nd 
of April, Napoleon set out for the frontier lie 
was induced to take this journey by the conflict- 
ing reports which were continually reaching him 
Irom Spam Having spent a week at Bordeaux, 
intensely occupied m forwarding some impoi font 
national works, he proceeded to Bayonne, an 
oiiimportant tow ii at the foot of the Pyrenees 
. dosephiue accompanied lign They amved at 


Bayonne on the 15th of ApnL The next day 
Napoleon wrote to Ferdmond In this letter <6 
says — 

"Yon will permit me, under present cireum- 
Btanccs, to speak to you with truth and frank- 
ness I pass no decision upon tho conduct of 
the Prmce of Peace But I know well that it is" 
dangerous for lungs to acenstom their people tc 
shed blood The people willingly avenge tbem- 
sdves for tho'homage which they pay us How 
can the process bo drawn np against tho Prince 
of Peace witliout mvolvmg m it tho Queen and 
the King, your father ? ^ Your royal highness 
has no other claim to tho crown than that which 
yon denvo from-'your mother If this process 
degrades her, your royal highness degrades your 
own title The criminality of Godoy, if it can 
he proved against him, goes to anulidato your 
right to tho crown I say to your royal high- 
ness, to tho Spaniards, and to the world, that if 
tho abdication of Charles IV is unconstrained, I 
will not hesitate to' acknowledge it, and to re- 
cognise your royal highness os King of, Spam 

Ferdinand was endeavouring to hlazoc abroad 
his mother’s sh&me, and to bring Godoy to trial 
as his mother’s paramour Napoleon thus deli- 
cately suggested to him that, in dishonouring 
Ills motlior, he did but mvahdato tho legitimacy 
of his own birth, and thus prove that ho had no 
right to the throne of Spain Bnt tho wretched 
creature was too debased to feel tho sense of 
such dishonour The still more wrotclied mother 
retaliated, ns perhaps no mother ever rctnhoted 
before She told her son to his face, and in tlio 
presence of others, that he was of ignoble birth 
— that her husband was not his father 

Ferdinand hoped, hy a personol interview with 
Napoleon, to secure his favour Ho therefore 
left Madrid, and, crossing the Pyrenees, hastened 
to Bayonne to meet the Emperor A magnifi- 
cent escort accompanied him He took with him 
as a friend and adviser bis celebrated tutor, Es- 
coiquiz. As soon as Charles, the Queen,' and 
Godoy heard of this movement on tho port of 
Ferdinand, they wore greatly alarmed Fearing 
tho mfluenco of Ferdinand’s personal presence - 
and nncontradicted representations, they re 
solved also to hasten to Bayonne, tliero to plead 
their cause before that commhnding genius who 
bad now their destiny under his control 

Nnpoleon received Ferdinand, immediately 
upon his arrival, with the most studied polite- 
ness He treated him 'with magnificent hospi- 
tality But he threw around the Prilico a 
golden ch'mn of courtesy and of ctiqiictto Asm 
which there was no escape Sumptuous feasts 
regaled him A. splendid retinue surrounded 
him The degraded parents and the guilty 
favourite else soon arrived, bnngmg with them-, 
the two younger brothers of Ferdmand They 
were received with every mark of attention. - 
Nnpoleon, however, stndionsly refrainod front 
recognising tho nght of either party to the 
throne He thus uue'xpectedly found the whoU 
royal family m his power 
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'•Vtialcvor licaitatiou Iio ui ly previously liavo orilitnrj mterMow Tho imbecile old King, 
in terercnco to ibo cour$^ to be pursued, lie bmiidisbiug o\ur tho head of hcrdiii ind, a long, 
iv^siUUd no longer llthnlnn interview with gold headed cntic, upon vrliieb ho usually leined, 
Charles IV Thu old King, i-Onsiioiis of ins utter loaded bun with rcpi ouches and imprucations 
iiuilnlity to rclahi the throne, gre itly prelorad Suddenly tho inolhcr, with her u are vohib'e 
to pLiuc it 111 the 'lUiids of K ip<)tcon rather th m woman s toiiguo, fell upon tho i iilpnt A flood 
tu tho hnuds of his h itud «oii He tlicrcfuro of most uniourtly epithets she poured upon tho 
espre-sed n perfect rciidmcss to nbdicatu iii victim Napoleon was .imtircd and oven con 
1 IV our of uiiy Printe whom Nnpoloou might fused it tho strnigo scoiio I'ora fow moments 
tij'poinl N ludluon then s'ut for Lscoupuf, the ho remmned in mule astonishment Ho then 
tutor And iinuHter of Pcrdiiiand, nnd thus' ad- retired, hiving first roldl} informed Ferdinand 
dressed lum — that, if he did not resign the crown that oven- 

“ I cannot refuse to interest mjsolf iii tho fiito ing to Ins f.ithci, ho should bo arrested as a 
of tho uiihippv King v ho Ins thrown liiuisolf rebellious son, tho niithor of a conspiracy ug imst 
on ni\ protutiioii i ho abilitulioii of Clnrlts tho throne and the life of Ins paients As Na- 
IV. w’w ulu irlj » CO npuhory auL Mj troops poloon left tho room, ho excLumed to thosa 
V Lie thuii lu bpain Some of them v ero sla- around him — 

tinned near the uoiirt Aiipoininucs m thori'-cd “Whit a mother 1 whit a son 1 Tho Princa 
the bchuf that I hid some share la that act of of Peace is ccrtiiinly i ver^ lufotior puison , but, 
violeiiuc Mv honour requires that I should after all, ho is perhaps tho lo.ist incompetent of 
tal c iimrcdi ilo stops to dissipate such a sus- this dcgencnvto court '* He then added, “ What 
] icioii I am doing now, m a certain point of viow, is not 

“I would say further, that the interests of my good I know that well onoiigh But policy 
empire require thnt the house of Bourbon, the demrads tint I sbould not leave m my roar, and 
iinplnciiblo enemy of imnc, should rebtiquivh tlio that, too, so near Paris, a dj nasty inunical to 
ihroiio of Spam The interests of your nation niirc" 

cqiialK call for tho same change The now Ferdinand, fully conscious of guilt, trembled in 
djiiibly whiuli I shall mtroduio will givo it a view of a timl for treason, enlorccd by tho in- 
good coiishtiilioii, and, by its striut allnncc with ilexiblo justico of Nopolcou Rather than incur 
Franto, prc'orvc Spam from any danger on tho tho hazard for ho know that neither his lather 
side of that Power winch is alono in a situation nor his mother would show him the least mercy, 
senoialy to menace its mdepondonco Charles ho piefcrred to accept tho abuiidaut rewards 
IV IS willing to cede me Ins rights and those which Napoleon oQcrcd He, however, dethned 
of his family, persuaded that Ins sons are n- tho crown of Etrana, and accepted the chateau 
eipablo ol governing the kingdom m tho dilh- of Navarro, with an annual income of 1,000,000 
cult times whicli are ovulcutly approaching francs for himself and 100,000 francs for each 
“These ore tho reasons which have decided of Ins brothers Charles, with Louisa and 
mo to prevent the dynasty of the Courhoiis from Manuel, their revenge being gratified by the 
reigning any longer ni Spam But I esteem dethronement of Ferdinand, were well satisfied 
Icrdmand I am anxious to give him some m- with tho oxchango of n thorny crown for an 
demnity for tho sacnfices which ho will bo re opulent retreat, fiiio liunling-grounds, nnd ample 
qmred to make. Propose to him, therefore, to revennes They slumbered away their rcmaiu- 
rciiouncc tho crown of Spam for himself and his ing years in idleness and sensual excess 
dcsceadants I will givo him, in exchange, Napoleon assigned to tho young Princes tho 
Etruria, with tlie tillo of king, as well ns my chateau of Vnlcm, ay as a residence until Navarre 
niece m mnmage If ho refuses these condi conld be made ready for tbcni He wrote to tbe 
tioiiE, I will come to an understanding with his Prmco do Talleyrand, the liigh-brod, comtly, 
father, and neither he n^r his brother shall pleasure-loving proprietor of tho magmUcent 
receive any mdomnity' If, on tho other ha>id, chatenn, to receive tho Princes with all alluring 
ho docs what I desire, Spam shnll rcccivo its attentions 

indcpendoiico, its laws, usages, nnd religion I "I desire,” he wrote, “ that tho Prmccs ho 

do not desire a village of ^ain for myself.’' received without external pomp, but heartily and 
Charles IV , Louisa, and Godoy, enervated hy with sympathy, nnd that you do everything in 
years of VICIOUS indulgence, loved royalty only yonr power to amuse them If you have a 
for the luxurious dissipation in which it jicr- theatre at Vnlensay, and can engage some como- 
mitted them to revel. Most clieeifully they dians to come, it will not be a bad plan You 
surrcndcicd tho uneasy crown of Spam to Napo- had better take Madame do Talleyrand tlutlier, 
Icon in exchange for a handsome casllo, ample with four or five other ladies If the Prince of 
grounds for hunting, and money enough foy the tho Astunns (Ferdmaud) should fall m love with 
grutihcntion of their volnptuoiiB desires Ferdi- some pretty woman, it would not bo amiss, espe- 
jand and Uis brothers were more reluctant to cinlly if we were sure of her It is a miittor o,' 
flirrindor their right of inheritance By pro- ^at importance to mo that the Prmco of tho 
vions arrangement, Napoleon met tho whole Astnnas should not take any false step. Idesito^ ' 
family together The King and Qnecn, who therefore,' that he be amused and oconpied. 
thorongbly detested their son, were determmed Stem pohoy would demand that I should shat 
to comuel lum to abdicate It was an extra- him np in some fortress. But, as ho has throwi 
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himself into my arms, and has pronused to do 
iiothiDg iritliout my orders, and that everything 
snail go on in Spam ns I desire, I haie'adopted 
the plan of sending him to a country scat, and 
surrounding him with pleasure and ttthmttance 
This ■will proWily last throughout the mouth 
of May and a part of Juno, when the affairs of 
Spam may hn\c tahen a turn; and I shall then 
hnoiv whnt part to act With regard to j ourself, 

1 our mission is an extremely honourable one 
To receive under your roof Uiroo illnstrions per 
soilages, in order to amuse them, is quite m 
keeping with tlic character of the nation and 
also iiitli your rank '* 

Ferdinand and his brothers were u ell coiiteuted 
with their inglonons 3 ot volnptnons lot Incre- 
dible as It may appear, Napoleon, ■while thus 
dctlirouiiig them, gamed snch an ascendency 
o\cr thoir minds that tlioy became his warm 
admirers and friends They o^xultcd in hia suc- 
cessive Mctorics, and celebrated them with lUu- 
minations and bondrea Notliing in Napoleon's 
whole career, more strikingly than this, exhibits 
nis extraordinary powers Fiction has never 
conccncd anything more mancllous Withonfc 
filing a gun, lie overturned the monarchy of 
Spam A proud mid powerful dynasty ho re- 
moved from tho throne of their ancestors IIo 
sent them into exile No placed Ins own brother 
apo 1 lUeir throne And j ot these exiled Princes 
llmiiUod him for the deed, and were never weary 
of prodmming his praises 
N ipolcon issued tho following proclamation to 
the Spanish people •— 

“Spaninids' After a long agony, your 
nation was on tho point of pcrisliing I saw* 
voiir miseries, and lias'encd to apply a re- 
medy. Your grandeur, jour power, form an 
■iitegial part of my own Your Princes have 
< edi.d to me their rights to the crown of Spam 
I have no wwh to reign over jout provinces, but 
I am desirons of ncqninag eternal titles to tbc 
,love and gratitude of jour posterity Your 
monarcbv is old My mission is to pour mto its 
veins tbc blood of jonth I will ameliorate ail 
your uistitutions, and make you enjoy, if jou 
hccoud mj cQurts, tbo blessings of ri/form, wtUi- 
out Its colbsions, its disorders, its convulsions 
1 liavt^ convoked a goneial assembly of tbc de- 
putations of jour provinces and cities I am 
disirons of ascertaining j our wants by personal | 
intercourse I will then lay aside all the titles ! 
I Iitivo acquired, aud place jour gloriMis crown ' 
on tbe bead of iny second self, after Imvingj 
scoured for you a constitution wbicb may esta- 
bbsb the sacred and salutary nuibority of tbo ' 
sovereign, vvitb tbc liberties and privileges of tbo 
people Spaniards! Beflect on what jonr fathers 
weto, ou wbftt JOU now arc Tho fault docs not 
be in you, but in ibe constitnbon by which you 
li IV c been governed. Conceive tbe most ardent 
I'opcs aud confidence in tbo resulU of jour pre- 
tent situation, fori wish that yonr latest pos^nty 
slio lid preserve tbo recollection of me, and say, 
Ut toas tlic vegenerMor of mu couiUrg ' 
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Loms Bonaparte, tbo IHng of vlqlland, de- 
pressed 'by sickness and domestic tro^ubk-s, da- 
dmed tbo more onerous burden of tho crov/w ol 
Spam INiipolcoli wroto accordingly Hie foUjiv- 
ing note to Joseph, tlio Bing of Nnp-^s •— 

“ Charles IV has ceded to mo all bis rigb^ t( 
tbo crown of Spam This croyrn 1 bhv s destlnac 
for yon Tbo kingdom of Naples cannot b( 
compared with Spam Spam has eleven mil- 
lions of inhabitants It has a revenue of cm 
hundred and bfty millions of francs, besides li i 
colonies m America Tt is tbe crown which wil 
plttco you at Madrid, three dajw* journey fron 
Franco At Madrid voti arc aotanlly m I'Vaucc 
Naples is at, tbo oilier end of<tbo world. 1 
desire, tberefure, that, immediately 'upon tin 
receipt of tins letter, j on will commit tbc legencj 
to whomsoever you please, and tbe command o! 
tbo troops to Marshal Jourdan, and that jon sol 
out for Bnj oime bj' tbo shortest route possible 
Keep the secret from ev crj body As it is, it wlL 
only bo suspected too soon " ' , 

. In Spam tbero wero no popular institutions 
Tbc monarebj was an abseluto despotism Tbi 
priesthood, by tbe'gloomy terrors oCtbo Inqui- 
sition, repressed all political and rcbgiousmquiry 
Tlic masses of tbc people were in tbe loivcsl 
state of Ignorance and debasement A govern- 
ment more utterly corrupt and wortiilosS pro- 
bably never existed m civilized lands 'Tin 
attempt to rescue tbo Spaniards from such t 
govenimont, and to confer upon tboin ciinobIin{ 
laws and equal rights, is not a deed winch car 
excite voiy deep abhorrence Ilnd Napolcot 
succeeded according to ''bis wishes. Spam vvoulc 
bavo been filled with momimcuts reared to bti 
memory bj an cnfranobiscd and grateful people 
It IS tbe greatest curao of slavery that tt'ii 
oppressed know not tbo worth of liberty N< 
slaves bug tbcir fetters more tcuaciouslj that 
tho victims of spiritual fanatiusm . 

Joseph Bon iparle was, by nnivorenl iicclaimi 
a bigb-mindcd, mtelbgeut, coiiScioiitious man 
In purity of morals bo was nbovo reproach 
Tbc earnestness of bis pbilautbropy bos novCi 
been questioned. Under bis mild, just, j*cl 
cncrgctio sway, tho kmgdom of 'Naples bac 
suddenly emerged mto a glorions existence 

Before tbc arrival of Joseph, efiiciciit agent! 
were despatclicd mto Spam to report concerning 
tbo condition of tbe army, of tbo' navy, of tbc 
finances, and of tbe pnbbo works “I sliali 
want,” said Napoleon, “ those -doenments, In the 
first place, for tbe measures wliiob I shall order 
I shall want them afterwards, that posterity may 
learn in whnt statcl find tbe Spanisb'taonnreby." 
He formed tbe noblest projects for the welfare ol 
Spam The designs be conceived and set i or 
foot bavo elicited tbe admiration of has bitteieM 
foes A Parliament or Congress was inTmcdi- 
ntely assembled at Bayonne, consisting of oa« 
hundred and fafty of fio most illastnou!i meii ol 
the kingdom These enlightened j^atnots exulted 
in tho_^ bright prospects which were opening 
befoTO 'their country A free constitution .wai 
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veil fttlnpicd to tlio innmiCTjf orSpini, uplioMittg, Iiy 1 h» nrniio'!, quo of tlia wost 
viiil to tlio «ih JHtiti'ifiplit liborK ol th^ngo lugofetl, uiirelontiog, and Iiberty-crasliuig de)>- 
JorepUatriM'J iit nijonncou lUc 7th of Jiu e, jtotiems cirtli has c\tr knoten Stanthng befoio 
1?P» iko Spanish OongTCtt-. Matted itpon the thovorld as tho aUvotUc of freedom m Franco 
ncw'Knig to ttmlcr him the liomngc of tho'nml of sKiery lu Spain, ho tvouhl lia\6 left n 
Spunh rniit'ii Thevtlien, in n body, iisilcd sti'jfui upon his mmo winch noier could hare 
Xsnilcon With he-irlAlt gratUudo they re- * been oil' teed 

tunjc'l thani s to thetr pov.crfiil bent factor, vho j The combmed kin*;3 of Enropo, by conspl- 
Evcuicd to be s'cnti'ig fur Sp^ni a prospcrousjnitus, by treachery, by the most ruicorons vio- 
and a glorious future On the *)th of July, jltuco, were stnung to hurl N ipolcoii from hii 
JpMph, oc<‘orap'inlod by a nsagni'icenl display i tbronc Earth never before Mitacssed suci 
of \elrniii troops, nnd preceded and foilowcn by j pm lutia endoaioars Not a monarch in tha' 
more thi’i a bandrul cnritagec, fiUod vitli tltajUld World hid a higher and a holier claim to 
n’cnhvwofthc Congress, depirlcd tur M.i<trid, ihcs croaii th m hid N.ipoleon Tho nnauiinous 
to t iho Ins '■-'at njnni the throne of bp uu f voice of the people had made him their Ling In 

The notice ot Jivcpirs ni co iion t j the Spa- feh'-dcreuc. Iio took from the llotirbons of bpaii 
n< h thrietc vrn" iim >‘>>11 \tely coimnu nuitcd to thai power which they wcr<r striMiig to iibo for 
ah the foreign I'owt r* lie was nro aptly reeog- hi< destruction With eh iractenslic gcnerobity 
mn'l li% ncirle sill tho Coatituiitil IVm.cts ho did eienthtng m Ists power to unttgala the 
ri ‘ Ltnpirorof Rus'ii oded fohcita’iim to Jii« eonowsof their full By tho course ho pursued 
O’Lw ’elgincrl, founded npi'ii the wetl-l nowii, he cion won the love of their rolhsh hearts But 
c'c„'ie t clnractrr of Jo eph Even Ferdinand, at I i^i the combined kings succeeded They de 
fruHi the mh>ic of Vuli'iif as, iTotc Jo eph letters throned Nipnleon Thoi assigned to him no 
of rongnituHtio I, and nitrc.utl him to induce piviito of lei'uro and of luxury ‘liicy sent him 
NirK!c<n to gin> linn one of hi'« ii'ocn* in to years of piofractcd agony upon tho s(ortn» 
m >rri ige orciichcd rocks of bt Uvkim Valcnjnv and 

J neio IS bonn thing lu tin- whole ad tir w'hicli lanigwood ' Who \ ics the tnngiianiuiou« victor-' 
ih«' inp'tnou Hand cant 'sipl lies i lOi perph Miv t In rcfirtuce to this ilkiir, Napoleon remarked 
and pun It voiilJ be t r< lief to be ublu with to 0 Me in — 

to to'uhmn Knp'ibon has pufonned “iMh' goicrninentlcstiblajhoJlmdrcnnnud, 
titnnuy luldc'Wdsthirt l.o c,ui nflord to l>cnr it would lusc boon tin, best thing tint c\or 
the bard ti of his faults. But the culu ly-woigh happen' d for Sjisio I noiiUI Imeo regenorufed 
ing jud 3 ni"Ut is onilniras'od, md hcMia es to pass ; the ‘sj,«uinrds 1 would have made them a great 
itiiicnoe of coi’dcmniiiion No one i in cout'’in- intion lu the place of r fcoble, imbecile, super 
jlslc all the dithculucs of N ij 'ib'oii’s puuUou st tious race of Bourbons, 1 would ha\c guen 
V Itlioiit ndtimihig that, in its labyrinth of j cr - 1 tlicio a now dy nasty , which a mild have no claim 
plexilitv he has an unusinl cl'iun to chants | upon tho nation except by tlio good it would 
\\ ho, at ilut tune, had n ngbt to the throne ' have rendered unto it I would li i\e dorfroy cd 
of bpu’i* Charles IV led been nominally [anper niioii mid priestcraft, and ubohshed the 
king.' Godvv the piramouc of the unc'cii, was * Itupiisuion, and mona'tcnes, and those lazy 
the res] foveroigu Chari s had nbduxted in | beauts of friars " 

i*iv( ur of Ferdinand Ho solemnly declared toj lu several comersations with Las Ctisns, ho 
tlicnitioc I never psrfor'aed an action in my remarked— 

life v.itli n' jre pie 'vuro " The same day in winch { " The impolicy of niv conduct in reference li 

lie made tins afliimition, he wrote Ins sicret Sp.un is iirevocubly ilecicled fay tlio results I 
prohst, in which ho siys, “Idcdwo tint iiiy ought to Imvo given a liberal constitution to tho 
dccnc,by which I abdicated the crown in fi- Spanish nalioni and charged I'cnhimd with its 
rourof lay ton, n an net which I wns tonipcllcd execution If ho acted with good iaith. Spam 
*a adopt m prevent tho cffiisioa of blood It must biiTO prospered and harnionlrcd with our 
iliouhl, ihereforo, bi* regarded ns nail ” Did the new nmnners Iho grout object would have 
throne belong to Charles and Godov ’ Fcrdi- been obtained, and rmneo would have acquired 
unn'i fa-' 1 pr ispcd the throne lie lu'd treason- nn Ultimate ally and an addition of power truly 
ably I'Vtcd « rcb'jlhtm, and had forced his formidable. Had Fonlmand, on the contrary, 
failW to abdicate. Had Fcrilmnnd n'ripht to provcdfaublcss to his engagements, tho Spaniards 
the rrown? Napoleon had convinced fither, tbemrelvcs would not have failed to dismiss him 
invounte, and sou, that, with wmo and hounds, and would Lava applied to me for a ruler in IF 
thev could pass their timo more pb as'iaily thnii place At all ovenh>, that unfortunate war 
in g'veraing an empire They nbihcntcd m his Spam was areal ntlliction It was the hrst causi 
favour Had Napoleon a right to the throne ? ol tho cnhmitics of Fr nice 
If Napoleon had decided to sustain tho imqm- “Ivvas assailed with imputations for wlue_ 
touB claims of Perdmatul, who, by tresi hory and however, I had given no cause Hi-torv will d< 
violence, had forced his father lo abdicate, the mo justice I was charged at tJiat afijir with 
vrorid rould have still more severely condemned pcifidy, with laying snares, and with bad faith, 
him- He would foohshiy have slrengthenod the and yet I was completely innocent Never, 
party hojtflo to himself He would have facea whatever may have been said to the contrary, 
most grossly recreant to his own prmciplos, m have I broken mij eng igcmont or violated wj 
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promiBB, either with regard to Spain or any 
other Power 

“The world will one day be convinced that, 
in the pniitipal transactions relative to Sp im, I 
Was completely a stringer to all the domestic 
intrigues of its court, that I violated no en- 
gagement with the futhcr or tlic son , that I 
made use of no falsehoods to entice them both to 
Bajoiinc, but that tlicyboth strove who should 
bo the first to show himself there When I saw 
them at my feet, and was enabled to form n cor 
rect opinion of their total incapacity, I beheld 
witli compassion the fate of a great people 1 
eagerly seized the singular opportunity held out 
tome by fortune for regoner itnig Spam, rescuing 
her from the roho of England, and intimately 
uniting her with our eastern It was, m my 
conception, lading the fundamental basis of the 
tranquillity and security of Europe But I was 
far from employ mg for that purpose, ns it has 
been reported, any base and paltry stratagems 
If 1 erred, it was, on the contrary, by danng 
openness and cztiaordmary energy Bayonne 
was not the scene of n premeditated ambush, but 
of a vast master-stroke of state pohey I could 
have preserved myself from these imputations by 
a little hypocrisy, or by giving up the Priuco of 
Pence to the fury of the people But the idea 
appeared homble to me, and struck mo ns if L 
was to receive the pnee of blood Besides, it 
must also be n' knowlcdged that Murat did mo a 
great den! of misdiiefin the whole nflair 
“ Be that as it may , I disdained having re- 
course to crooked and common place expedients 
I found myself so powerful, I dared to stnko 
from a situation too exalted I wished to act 
like Providence, which, of its own accord, ap- 
plies remedies to the wretchedness of mankind 
by means occasionally violent, but for which it 
u nnnccountablo to human judgment 
“ Such, in a few words," says Napoleon, “ is 
the whole history of the nffuir of Spam Let the 
world write and say what it thinks fat, the result 
must be what I have stated You will perceive 
that tbero w as no occasion whatever for my pur- 
smng indirect means, falsehoods, breach of pro- 
mises, and violation of my taith In order to 
render myself culpable, it would liaie been abso- 
lutely necessary that I should have gratuitously 
dishonoured mvself I never yet betrayed any 
wish of sucli a nature ” 

“Perhaps in the whole annals of the world,’’ 
says Ahson, “ blackened as they are by deeds of 
wickedness, there is not to bs found amore atro- 
cious system of perfidy, fraud, and dissimulation 
than that by winch Napcleon won the kmgdoms- 
of the Spanish Penir~uln ” 

On the contrary, lays Sir Walter Scott, “To 
do Napoleon justice, be at no time, through this 
extraordinary discussion, made the least attempt 
to colonr his selfish policy ” 

Sir Walter is undeniably nglit It is a pkm 
story The Spanish Bourbons were involved in 
the most desperate family quarrel Father and 
son hated each other implacably BoBi, of their 
awn accord, hastened to Napoleon to seenre his 


ciuoperation Napoleon, who had previously, in 
cunscqucnce of their perfidy, contemplated their 
overthrow, availed himself of this unoxpooted 
opportunity lie told them frankly that it wns - 
not safe for him to loavo either of them upon the 
throne lie promised that, if they would abdi- 
cate, ho would give them all they wnntod— 
wealth and splendour Tho hcstility between 
the parent and tho son wns so malignant, that 
c ich party preferred to see Napoleon m posses- 
sion of tho throne r ither than tho other They 
both accepted Napoleon conferred iqion them 
with princclv niagniticcnco, palaces and hunting 
grounds, and placed one of tho noblest of men 
upon tlio ihronc of Spriin Tho regeneration of 
tho degraded Feninsiiln w ns commenced Nnpo- , 
Icon hoped that ho was now secure from a slab 
III the back 

While these scenes were transpiring at Bay - 
onno, Napoleon was hourly animating, by Ins 
tireless energies, the most distant provinces m 
Ins empire He had commenced a series of most 
herculean efforts to develop tho maritime re- 
sources of Fnince llarhours and docks were 
formed Tho coasts were fortihcd Vessels of - 
every' description were bnilt Great care was 
devoted to tho traimng of naval ollicors* Eveiy 
uailablo icsonrco was called into action to pro- 
tect tho French flag from insult, and to secure 
for Franco the benefits of connnurce In liis 
intervals of leisure, ho mounted his horse and 
rode along tho shore, visiting tho seaports, and 
gaming much luformntion rclativ o to iiiival affairs 
During ono of those excursions he had seen imm 
hers of fine oaks and firs lying on tho ground, " 
and rotting for want of means of transport 

“My heart bleeds," ho wrote to his minister, 
“to see all this valuahlo wood ponshmg use- 
lessly " 


CHAPTER XLH 

ACCVSroiiATlNO TSniLS 

Tlilcrs’s testimony to the universal popniailty of tho 
Emperor— His unsullied morality — Ills vlRilanco at 
the canal of Languedoc — ^Renewed thicntcntugs ol 
Austria— Intcnle« uitli Mcttcrnich— Iiifliiciico of the 
monks in Spam— Insurrection in Spain ard Portugal 
— Trjmg position of Joseph Uon-ipartc— Tho Bulls 
and Beais 

Frosi Bayonne Napoleon returned to Pane 
He visited, by the way, many of the sonthern 
departments of France In every place lie was 
received with transports of enthusiasm Franco 
wns m the highest state of prosperity This 
prosperity was justly and nmversally attributed 
to the genius of Napoleon With his own sub- 
lets he was by far the moit popular sovereign m 
Europe No monarch was ever surrounded with 
homage more sincere and universal , 

“ He wsti everywhere,’’ says Thiers, “ greeted 
with every demonstration of respect by immense 
multitndcs The prodigious man who had res- 
cued those provinces from civil war, and lino, 
given them back quiet, safety, prosperity, and 
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the exercise of tbeir religion, vras-m trcir eyes 
more than a man — he was almost a god ’ 
Testimony like tins falls strangely upon the 
ears of those who are familiar with only sneh 
rcprcspntations ns conqncnng England and the 
Bonrhons of Franco have hitherto allowed to 
reach Ihe pnbhc mind Let the intelligent 
reader reflect for one moment upon the fact that, 
as soon as Napoleon had been crushed b> his 
allied foes, it became a matter of the utmost im« 
portanco to tho reigning family in France, to 
England, and to every despotio goicmment of 
Europe, to misrepresent the character of their 
illustrions antagonist. The stability of their 
Uironcs depended upon convincing tho people 
that Napoleon was an execrable tyrant Con- 
sequently, the wealth and tho almost boundless 
patronage of all the monarchies of Europe were 
concentrated in secunng the vituperation of the 
'' one lone exile of St Helena Tlio trumpet 
peals of these assaults still reverberate through 
Europe Never before was mortal man exposed 
to sach an ordcaL Yet Napoleon, vanquished 
at IVatcrloo, became the victor at St Helena 
Alone npon Ins barren rock, prohibited from 
uttering one word m self-dofcnco, he < silently 
breasted the damout which filled the uorld, and 
tnnmpbed over it all 

England afiirmed that she was fighting for 
> the liberties of Europe. She conquered. She 
attained the end for winch she fought And 
where now arc those boasted liberties ? Did the 
peril lions Ferdinand confer them upon Spam? 
Are they to-be found beneath tho iron rule of 
(die Bourbons of Naples? Did that Hungarian 
wall, which recently tingled upon tlio ears of the 
world, sound like die ^out of an enfranchised 
people? Are those dirges, blending with the 
gales winch sweep the snows of Siberia, the 
preans of popular freedom? The liberties of 
Europe I They fell, by the onslaught of all the 
banded despots of Christendom, in the carnage 
of Waterloo They were entombed beneath the 
weeping willow of St Holona England now 
dreads tho despotism of Russia ns much as she 
once feared the democracy of France IMien 
Napoleon fell, popnlar rights fell with him, and 
fcndal anstooraoy regained its sway. “ Europe,” 
said Napoleon, “must soon hecomo Republican 
or Cossack ” The gloom of Russian despotism, 
"like tho black pall of midnight, is now scttlmg 
' down over all tho Continent. ' 

It is not always easy to ascertain the facts in 
rorcTcnco to the priintc morals of one who 
occupies a conspicnous position m tho eyes of the 
. world There was a time when Napoleon was 
accused of every crime of which a mortal can 
be guilty All the members of the Bonaparte 
family wore likewise represented ns utterly in- 
famous Even bis bitterest enemies now admit 
that, in this respect, be lias been grievously 
, jmngeii 

‘•At one time," says the Encyclopedia Bii- 
tannioa, “any slanderous or infamous story 
derogatory to Napoleon readily gained credit 
' . England. Indeed, the more slanderous or 


infamous the tale the greater became tbs 
certainty that it would be believed Tho ere. 
duhty of national hatred was not shocked by 
ordinary improbabilities Fcr mstanoe, it war 
commonly end, and, we may add, universally 
believed, that Josephine was a woman of inSi- 
mons clinricter, or worse The common belief is, 
however, nltogcthcr unsupported by evidence 
Is it probable that he who so fnlly recognised the 
bcccssity of discountenancing immorality, and 
who afterwards drovo from lus presence an£ liis 
service all women of questionable rcpntat.on, 
would have done so had he been conscious that 
he had married a person of doubtful or of indiffe- 
rent character?” 

“Intheantnran of 1802," says Ingcrsoll, “1 
saw Bonaparte hlonstrous ambition and tre- 
mendons downfall have given colour to the vast 
detraction to which Napoleon was subjected It 
will be some timo before the truth can be 
gradually established, but it has been in con 
tinnal progress of emancipation since his fall 
Posterity will recognise him not only as groat, 
but likewise, m many respects, n good man, 
excelling in private and domestic virtues Na- 
poleon’s morals were not only exemplary, but 
Bingnlnr, compared with contemporary monorclis 
— ^Napoleon, apart from rabid ambition, was a 
model of domestic, porticnlarly matrimonial, 
virtues.” 

Louts Bonaparte, a man of nnsnlhcd character, 
thus speaks of liis brother Napoleon — 

“ He was temperate, and had only noble pas 
sions That which is incoutcstnhle is, that, the 
hnshand of a first^wife much older than himself, 
ho hied matrimonially with her m the most 
perfect harmony, even to the last day of their 
union, without giving her any subject of com- 
plaint. It 13 undeniable that no one can re- 
proach him with keeping any titled mistress, 
nor with any scandal, and when married a 
second time, at the age of forty two years, lie 
treated his second spouse with courtesy, amia- 
bihty, and with a delicacy of attention which 
was never mtermitfed “ 

Among the innumerable gross charges which 
were brought against Napoleon, ho was accused 
of improper intimacy with Hortense, the daughter 
of Josephine Bonrrienne was the private secrc 
tary of Napoleon. He was charged with pecu- 
lation, and was dismissed from oilice Upon tho 
restoration of the Bourbons, he ^iras taken into 
their service, and, while dnnking of tlieir enp, 
he wrote a bitter work against his former master 
And yet he says, “ This calumny must bo classed 
among those which malice dchghts to take with 
the ^aracter of men who become celebrated 
Let not this reproach be made a charge agnmst 
him by the, impartial liistonan His principles 
wero rigid in nn extreme degree Any fault of 
the nature charged neither entered his mmd, not 
was It in accordance with his morals or his tasto ” 

The Dnehess d'Abrantes says of Hortense*— 
“In tho year 1800 she was a charming girL 
She afterwards became one of the most amiable 
princesses of Europe. 1 have seen roanv. botV 
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in tlieir own courts and m Pans, but I never jng the least sign of ange^ “They are m tht 
Knew one who had any pretensions to' equal wrong to attack me on the score of morals All 
talent. The First Consul looked upon her ns his the world Imows tlint I have Singularly improved 
sliild It was only in that country, so fertile in them They cannot be ignorant that I was not 
the indentions of scandal, that so foolish an at all inclined by nature to debauchery, hlore- 
accnontion could have been imagined as tint any over, the multiplicity of my afiairs would nc\OT 
feeling less pure than -paternal affection actuated have allowed mo time to indulge in it " When 
ins conduct towards her. The vile calumny mot ho came to the pages where his motlicr was de- 
with the contempt it merited It is now only scribed 'as guilty of most infamo'is conduct, fie 
remembered to bo confnted The fact is, that repeated several times, in^ tones of blended gnet 
Bonaparte had but one real passion In Hint all and indignation, “ All, madamel poor madamc 
bis other feelings were absorbed " “Josephine,’’ with her lolly character! if she were to rc£cl this I 
she says, “was insufferably vain of the lidchty Groat God I” 

of her husband.” - These facts snfficiontly prove that Napoleon is 

In reference to this charge, Josephine thus wrote not to he catalogued with the dissolute andheon- 
toHortonse —“They who, in the affection which tioiis kings who have so often disgraced Jhe 
my husband manifests for > on, have pretended to thrones of Europe History, cannot TCCord''hia 
discover other sentiments than those of a parent name with such profligates ns llonry VJJI, 
and a friend, know not his soul His mind is too Charles II , and George IV From the com 
ilevalcd above tbnt of the vulgar to be ever panionsbip of sueb men ho wolild have recoiled 
••cossible to unworfliy passions ” with disgust. ' " 

His liahits in this respect were so peculiar in As Napoleon was visiting the sonthcni dopart- 
oso times of universal corruption, th it whilo ments of his empire, an incident occtimd pecii 
«e party acensed him of the most revolting barly illnstmtivc of Ins watehfhlnc'«> and of hiS 
icbaiichory, another party affirmed that ho w is discrimination Ho had ordered some very difli 
a monster, whom God had deprived of the ordi> cult and important works to he executed on i 
nniy energies and passions of a man In conflr bndgeof the canal of Languedoc Tlie engineer 
■nation of tins view, they referred to tho f ict li id ndmirablyaccomphsliedtUe arduous achiorc- 
|hnt he was childless ' ment Napoleon wished to inspect 'the vvorfis, 

Tho Duchess d’.^gmllon, a former fnond and and to reward tho author of them on the thcairc 
icnofnetress of Josephine dnnng the tumult of of his giory Ho sent orders to tho prefect o( 
(hose times, had not preserved a perfectly spotless the department and the chief ciigiuccr to'rcpaii 
character She wished to bo received at court to the spot Napoleon, over punctual, arrived 
Josopliinc, grateful for post kindnesses, made before the prefect, and found only tho duel 
application in her behalf Napoleon pcrcrop- engineer at Uio place ITo immediately onteicd 
torily refused Josephine thus wrote to the into conversation with him, and asked many 
dnehess — “ I am deeply nfllioted My former questions upon every point of difliculty which 
friends, siipposuig that 1 can obtain the fulfll- most have been encountered in tlic cxccntion of 
ment of all mj vvisbes, must think that I have an enterprise so arduous Tho engineer scorned 
forgotten tho past TJio Emperor, indignant at embarrassed, and replied with hesitation and con-^ 
the total disregard of morality, and alarmed at fusion Soon the prcTeet-appoarcd Napoleon 
tho progress it might stiU make, is resolved lhat promptly said to him — 
the example of a life of regularity and of religion “I am not correctly informed The bridge 

shall bo presented m tlio palace vvliero be reigns ” was not made by that man Snob n vvofli is fir 
“Few individuals,” says Ingersoll, “probably beyond his onpaoity , 
no one, had moro influence in niidcnnining and ^Tlio preibct then confessed timt tho clncl 
discrediting the empire of Napoleon than a engineer was neither the originator of the plan 
woman vrliQ made love to liim, and' then took nor ilio author of the works, but that tboy bofli 
vcngcnncp because he treated her coiirtsliip not belonged to,n modest, subordinate man, iinknowc 
only repulsively, but contemptuously When he to fame. ' ^ 

rLfnriied from Egypt there weio but two females The Emperor immediately sent for this siib- 
who had any power over the young conqueror engineer, and questioned him closely upon everv 
of thirty They were his wifo and his mother point upon which he was desirous of receiving 
General IJomparte was a chaste, faithful, fond mfoimation He was perfectly satisfied with the 
husband and son, on whom all tluT feminine answers ^ 

atti iclions and temptations of Pans were thrown “I am quite pleased,” said he, “at having 
away, dressed , simply, lived -domestically and come in person to inspect these splendid works, 
unostentatiously , avoidmg all fcmifle connexions otherwise 1 should never have known tint yon 
beyond his own family ” "" were tlio author of them, and vou would have 

At St Helena N ipoleon was one day reading been depnved of the reward to wlueh vou are 
tbo" Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte," so justly entitled” Ha appointed the* -young 
by Goldsmith Tho ohamoUr of the Emperor man, whose genius he had thus discovered oliiof 
was painted in the darkest linos of infamv As engineer, and took him to Pans ’ 

Nepoleon road page alter page, ho sometimes In the month of Augnst, 1808, Napoleon 
shrugged his slipuWers, and at times even laughed returned to the metropolis Austria, ov cr hostile 
oirtncl At last he mildlv said without betray- at heart, and intonselj Immilmted by her defeats 
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hkd bug l>cen watching for an opportnnity.to 
fall agmn upon the dreaded foo of aristocratic 
privilege, the renowned champion of popular 
rights Encouraged by the hostile attitude of 
Spun, and believing that Napoleon would bo 
compelled to direct his main' energies to that 
point, she began to assume a menacing attitude 
She affected to believe that Napoleon intended 
to overthrow all the ancient reigning families of 
Eurape Pointing to the dethronement of the 
P.ourbons of Spain, she ovclaiincd, ‘ This is the 
fate which awaits all the old royalties of the 
Continent,’’ “We will die,” exclaimed the 
Archduke Charles, “ if it must be so, with arms 
ill our hands But the crown of Austria shall 
not be disposed of ns cosily as that of Spain has 
been " 

hlilitary preparations immediately rcsonnded 
tliTOiigliout the whole kingdom Seven hundred 
thousand men were armed and exercised oicry 
day Eoiirtccn thousand nrtillory horses wero 
purchased, and a million of muskets Twenty 
thousand workmen were emplojed upon the 
forlihcations of Tlnngary, that the Anslrians, m 
case of defeat, might retire to thoso dtstant re- 
treats for a prolonged and a desperate' resistance 
Powerful diMsions of the army began to defile 
towards the frontiers of France National enthn- 
fiiAsra was aroused to the highest pitch The 
French, whcreioi they wore found, at Vienna, 
,at Trieste, n't the waleniig places of Germany, 
were wantonly insulted 

Napoleon,. dreaded another war IIo had 
nothing to gam by it It thwarted his magni- 
ficent plans for enriching and ombclhshing ins 
ronicslic empire Peace was the most intense 
desire of liis heart. Under these circumstances, 
ho had an interview with M McUcriiich, the 
Auslnnn minister Napoleon was particularly 
gracious and mild, hut very decided Many of 
tho ministers of otliei c-onrts were present In 
a low and gentle tone of voice, but suflicicntly 
lond to he oieilieaid by many who were present, 
he said — 

"Yon wish, JM Mcllcrmch, either to make 
war on ns or to frighten us ” 

We wish, sire,” J1 McUcmich replied, “to 
do neither the one nor the other ’’ 

“ Why, then," replied Napoleon, “ your arma- 
ments? .They agitate yourselves and Europe 
They put peace in jeopardy, and rum jour 
liiianccs?’ ' — 

“ I hese arrangements are only dofonsiv e," said 
H MLttcriiich 

Napoleon mildly, but firmly, replied— 
-..“wero your annameats only defensive, they 
wjuld net bo so hurried When new organiza- 
tions aro to be created, one takes time, docs 
-nothing abruptly , Things are done best that 
are done slowlj' One does not, under such cir- 
cnmstances, erect magazines, order assemblages 
of troops, and buy horses, particnlaily artillery 
horses "Your army amounts to nearly four 
hundred thone‘’nd men Your mihlia will nearly 
equal the same number ^Yple I to imitate yon, 
1 should add four huudred thousand men to my 


effective force Tbatwouldbo an armament out 
of all reason I will hot follow your example. 
It would soon bo necessary to arm women and 
children, and we should relapse into a state of 
batbnnsm Wherefore all tho'vj military pre 
parations ? Have I demanded any thmg of you ? 
Ilavc I advanced claims to a ly of your pro- 
vinces’ Tho treaty of Presburg has settled 
nil claims between the two empires Your 
master’s word ought to have settled everything' 
between the two sovereigns 1 demand nothing 
of you— I want nothing of you except mutual 
quiet and seouiity Is there any difficulty — any 
one difficulty — between us? Let it he known, 
that wo may settle it on the spot " 

M Mettcrnich replied, “ The Austrian govom- 
raent, sire, has no thought of attacking France 
It has not ordered any movement of troops ” 

“ You are mistaken,” Napoleon, with quiet 
decision, rejoined “ Assemblages of troops have 
taken place in Galhcin and Bohemia, in front of 
tho qnarters of tho French army The fact is 
incontestable Tho immediate result must bo 
the nssemologe of equal forces on the Frcncli 
side I must consequently, instead of dcmolisii- 
Ing tlic fortrcssei, of Silesia, repair, arm, and pro- 
vision them, and put overj thing again on a war 
fooling You arc well nwnre I shall not be taken 

by surprise I shall be always prepared Yon 
rclj, peihnps, upon aid from the Emperor o' 
Russia. You deceive yourself I am ceitam of 
his adhesion, of tho disapprobation ho has mani- 
fested respecting jonr annameats, and of the 
course he will adopt on the occasion Do not 
imagine, then, that the opportunity is n favour- 
abh one for attacking Franco It would be a 
grievous mistake on your part You do not 
desire war I behove it of you, JI Metternicli, 
of your Emperor, and of the enlighlened men o ^ 
jour country But tho German nobihtj, dis?' 
satisfied with tho changes which have occurred, 
fill Germany with their rancour You allow 
yourselves to bo influenced You commniiicnte 
your emotions to the masses in urging them to 
atm Bj-and-bj’e, j'ou will be brought to that 
point at which one longs for a cnsis, as a means 
of escaping out of an insupportable situation 
That ciisis will be war Moral and phjsicai 
nature alike, when they are come to thattroubleu 
state which precedes the storm, have need to 
exiilodcjin orch r to purify tho air and bring back 
sereiiilj' fins is what I fear from your present 
conduct I repeat to you I want nothing of j on 
1 demand nothing but peace But if lou make 
preparations, I shall make such, that the supt*- 
iioiity of my arms will not be more doubtfil 
than in the preceding campaigns 'riuis, in 
order to preserve peace, we shall have brought 
on war ” 

This conversation was immediately committed 
to paper by *he Austrian minister and sent to . 
Vienna The next day, effectnary to sound tJie 
disposition of Austria, the Freneh ambassadcs 
was instructed to repeat to the Austrian cnbiusi 
that these extraordinary armaments must t>o 
stopped, or that war must onenlv be 
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Jtf*ipoleon also called npcn Austria for the rcoog- 
aition of Joseph as King of Spain At tlio same 
time, Napoleon addressed a circular to the 
Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, in 
which ho called upon them "to maho ready 
tiicir contingents, to prevent a war, without n 
pretext ns without an ohjoot, hj shouiiig to 
Austria that they were prepared for it " An 
article also appeared in the 3ft>mtenr, which was 
said to he from the pen of Napoleon, in ivliicli 
ho accused Austria of at tempting to rouse the 
populace of hurope again to arms 

"Austria has adopted the i e\ olnl lonary aj stern 
She has,now no riglit to complain of the conduct 
of the Convention in proclaiming war to tho 
palace and peace to tin, cottage A plan has 
been organized at Vienna for a general insiir- 
recfion all over Fnrnpo, the e\ecntion of ulnch 
IS confided to the ardent zeal of the Princes of 
tho house of Austria, piopagilcd by the procla- 
mations of its gcncinls, and diffused hj its de 
tachments at the distance of siv hundred miles 
from Its armies ” 

But, in tho meaulimc, affairs in Spain had 
assumed a most disastrous aspect Ihc monks, 
whose infliicnco was almost boundless over the 
Ignorant and fanatieal populace, wore exaspe- 
ratCQ All o\cr the land they suddenly kindled 
a blare of insurrection The piidc of the nation 
was wounded Tho French and tho ft lends of 
the Fiench wore massacred with every con- 
ceu able act of harliantyr Chat anx wore pil- 
laged and hnrncd All the tuinultiious and 
sanguinary horrors of tho French Hevolntion 
were renewed Tho Spnni'h people defended 
the throne and tho altar with tho same feiocity 
with which the French had nssaded them liotli 
■While Austria was assuming siicli a thre iten- 
ing attitude, Napoleon did not dare to aMihdrnw 
•■-om the iicmit^ of tho Uhinolheaeteran troops 
assembled tlicic lie hid, consequently, been 
compelled to send only young recruits into 
Spam Of tho 80,000 mospcnonced and joiith- 
fiil conscripts wlinm Napoleon had ordered to 
the Peninsula, 17,000 were in the hospitals, 
Icaiing nil cilltient force of but G3,000 men 
The Spanish authorities friendly to Joseph could 
plae^ hut little reliance upon tho army under 
their command The Spanish soldiers frater- 
nized with the peonle BJls rang the alim 
Beacon tires blazed on oicry lull the signal for 
reiolt The pauper pcasantrj, wcarj of the 
monotony of a merely vegetable life, were glad 
of any pretext for excitement, and for tho 
chance of plunder Napoleon had conferred 
^on Spam a good prince and good institutions. 
The Spaniards hurled that prince from Ins 
throne, and riveted again upon their own limbs 
the fetters of tlie most unrelenting despotism 
Napoleon smiled when tho Abb£ de Prndt said 
to him — 

" Sire, you arc in tho condition of a benevolent 
man who lias rescued a tcnnngant wife from the 
brutality of her luisbmd. She falls upon her 
benefattoT and «cratcbcs out his ejes ' 

Tho British nav^, swnrnuiig in the waters 


nsoa. 

wjncli washed the Spanish coast, without wait- 
ing for orders from lioinc, immediately and 
ardently espoused tho eausc of thoi insurgents 
Tho Bnghsli govern jient received the tidings 
with enthusiasm Tho King_exchumcd io his 
Parliament, "The Spanish iintion, thus uohlj 
struggling against tho usurpation and tyranny 
of Franco, can no longer bo consider il by me ns ' 
the eneinv of Gre it Britain, but is recognised 
by me ns a nntiirnl friend and ally ’’ ' All tho 
Spanish prisoners of war were immediately re- 
leased, clothed, armed, and scut to Spain to 
swell tho nnmbcr of the insmgciit host Tho 
vast energies of the British navy were called 
into requisition to land upon the Pcmnsnla 
money and all kinds of military siipplics This 
w ns done with such profusion ns to nmnre tho 
Spaniards An nnny of 30, "000 men was also 
suit to co-opernte with tho Spanish forces 
These Knglish troops wore place J under the ' 
command of the Duke of Wtlhnglmi, then Sir 
Aithur Wellcslej The iron decision he liad 
developed m tho bombardment of Copenhagen 
proved him w orlh} of the trust , 

Joseph, mild, humane, and a lover of peace, < 
was appalled by the storm of venr winch had 
suddenly hurst upon him Tn Ins alaiin ho 
wiotc to Nnpolcon — “I hivo nobody for me 
Wc want fifty thousand veteran troops and fifty 
millions of francs If jon delay, wo shall want 
one hundred thoiisnnd troops and one hundred 
and twonfj-fivo imllimis of francs ' Already 
loving Ins own Buh)ccts, ho complained lntterl 5 
of tho outrages with whuh the Fiench soldinx 
iclahatcd the ferocity of the Spaniaids 

Napoleon replied, “Unvo paticneo and good 
coiirngc I will not let j on want nn> icsourco 
You shall have troops m sufiic cut quantity < Uo 
not set yourself up ns tho aceiisor ol my soldiers, 
to their devotedness 3 on and I owe what we are 
Tliey have to do with brigands who murder 
them, and whom tliej must repress by terror ' 
Stnvc to gam the alfcction of the Spaniards, 
but do not discourage the nrm^ — ^that woidd be 
an irreparable fault.” 

With Austria raising such fmmidahlc arma 
ments in the Nortli, it was not safe for Napoleon ^ 
to vvithdiaw nnv of tho veteran troops who were 
still lingci ing hP 3 ond tlie Rhino Ho could only 
send to J osi ph j onng conscripts, and an aimndiiiil 
supply of all military stores Matters grew 
worse every da 5 All Spam and Portugal were 
in a blaze of insurrection _A division of tho 
French army, consisting of nearly 20,000 men, 
nnder General Dupont, was snrrminded at Bav Ion 
by vastly superior forces of the Spaniards The 
French, wasted by sickness and suffering, and 
cmacintcd with starvation, were compelled to 
surrender lb was tho hr^t disgrace which had . 
beriillon the French ea^ks Mlien Napoleon 
heard the news he trembled with emotion lie ^ 
hid reposed _the utmost confidence in Goncral 
Dupont, and felt that, under tho peculiar circnm- 
stiiiiccs of tho case, ho should have died rather 
than hav c capitulated Napoleon wnaatBordoaus 
when the first tidings of the ca[ itulotion reached 
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bim Be read the dc'pitclies in silent anguisb ‘ 
Tbo nunlster for foteign nffmrs, who was present, 
was nlnmed at tbo deep dejection manifested by 
the Emperor. 

“In jonr Majesty nnwell?” he inquired. 

' “No!” 

*'Has Au«tna declared war®” 

"Wo'ild tnati^cre all!” c'^cliiitncdtheEmpcror 
“ What, then, has Iiappo.icd?" 

Napoleon, in hittemess of sonl, recounted tho 
hnniili iting details of the capitnlntion, and added, 
“That an army should be beaten is nothing, 
It IS the daily fitc of war, and is easily repaired, 
hilt that an armj should snbmit to a dishonmira- 
b?o capitulation is a stain on the glory of onr 
arms winch can never be effaced Wonnds in- 
flicted on honour are inciirahlc The moral 
clfect of tins catastrophe will be terrible Wbat ! 
they have had the infamj to consent that the 
baiersacks of oiilr soldiers should bo searched like 
those of robbers * Could I linre expected that 
of General Dupont — a man whom lloicd, and 
was rearing to become a marshal? They say 
he bad no other w ay to prevoit the destruction 
of the army, to save the lives of the soldiers 
Better, far better, to have perished with arms in 
their hands-^that not one should have escaped 
Their death would have been glorious We 
wjnld lias e n\ enged them Yon can al waj s sup 
ply the place of soldiers Honour alone, when 
'nee lost, can never be la'gained ” 

In tho first outhnrst of his angnyih he cx- 
clhimed in reference to those wlio had signed 
tlie capitulation, 

“ Tlicy have sullied onr nni'oTm It shall be 
washed in their blood” Soon, howeser, more 
penorons feelings regained the - ascendenej 
Sincerely he pitied his nufortunate fi lond “ Un- 
happy man'" he exclaimed again and again, 
“ iinh ippy man I What a fall, nflcr Albccl , 
Halle, JL'nedland' What a thing war isl One 
day, one single day, is enough to tarnish the 
lu'tre of a lifetime " 

General Savary now adiised Joseph to retire 
from iladnd and fortify himself upon the Ebro 
“Blit wlintn ill Napoleon say?’ asked Joseph 
“ The Emperor will scold," quietly remarked 
Savary “ His fats of anger' are boisterous, but 
they do not kill J/e, no doubt, would star here 
But what IS possible for him is not so for otliers ” 
Joseph retreated from Madrid, and from Ins 
mlrenohed camp upon the Ebro wrote to his iin- 
pcrinl brother — 

“I have not a single Spaniard left who is 
attached to my cause As a general, my part 
would be endurable— nay, easy, for, witli a de- 
tachment of 3 onr veteran troops, I could conquer 
the Spaniards , but as a Kmg my part is insup- 
j-irtahle, for I must slaughter one portion of mj 
subjects to make the other snbmit I decline, 
therefore, to rei^ over n people who will not 
have me Still, I desire not to retire as con- 
qncrccL Send me, therefore, one of jonr old 
armies. I vail retnni at its head to Jlailnd, and 
treat n fth the Soainards. I shall demand back 


from yon the throne of Naples ! will tlien g« 
and continue, amid the quiet which suits mj 
tastes, the bappmess of a people that cocseuts to 
he prosperous under my care " 

Napoleon was keenly wounded under the 
covert harshness of judgment which tins letter 
contiimcd Ho c\er loied Joseph, and prizwl 
his judgment and ins co-operation aboio that of 
any otlier of his brothers By the energies of 
Ills own mind he strove to reanimate tho waning 
courage of Joseph 

“ Beworthy of your hrotlirr," he wrote “Trv 
to bear s ourself as becomes y our position What 
care I fur a parcel of in'nrgents, whom I shall 
settle with my dragoons, and who arc not likely 
to dofiat armies that neither Austria, Russib, nor 
Prussia conld withstand? I shall find the Pillais 
of Hercules m Spam I shall not tind there the 
limits of my power” 

Napoleon promised him immediate and tflec 
tunPrcinforcements, and gave the ino<.t minute 
and sagncions coiiiisel in reference to tho pro 
secntion of the war The most exaggerated 
reports were sent to him of the forces of the 
insurgents 

“ In war,” Napoleon replied, “ it is at all tunes 
and in all places thfjicull to know the truth But 
It IS always jifTKible to collect it, if one will be 
at the pains Yon have n numerous cat airy 
and the brat o Lasallc Send out j our dragoons 
to sweep tlic country over a range of thirty or 
forty miles Su/e the alcaldes, the cnrfs,'tho 
notable inhabitants Keep them initil they 
speak Interrogate them jndicionelt, and jmi 
will learn the truth, which you will never learn 
by going to sleep wathm yonr lines ’ 

Joseph had no heart to fire upon ilie Spaniards 
The war was conducted with but little vigour 
Napoleon at -first smiled at thecontmned displ ly 
of weakn ss He then tvrote to Joseph to re- 
main quietly behind bis intrcnchments upon the 
Ebro until the Emperor should amse to help 
him Matters haa now assumed so thro itciiing 
an aspect, that Napoleon, notwithstanding the 
hostile attitude of Aiistna, ventured to witlidraw 
abont one hundred thousand troops from the 
Rhine. He sent them, by forced marches, acro-o 
the \ast tcmtoiy of h ranee, to climb the Pyre 
nees, and to await his am\al One hundred 
thousand young conscripts, gathered from the 
fields of France, were ordered to the aacancies 
caused by the departure of tho veteran bat- 
talions All the great thoronghfares of France 
were thronged by tiic«c vast masses of mm 
passing in opposite directions 

The Well-trained soldier cjrcs little for liis life. 
He becomes a mere animal The soul is bnita- 
h/cd Tlie conscience is dead He seeks to 
enjoy, by every indulgence, the brief existence 
which IS 1< ft for him Napoleon was con«iiin- 
roatcly skilful in touching all the secret 
ofhnmnn action For tlipio iiiimcn«c hands of 
men travcr-ing Frame, his foresight prov.dsd, 
in all tho important towns throagli which they 
shonld pass, the most brilliant c<upri«ininc''is 
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Illumiiiations «r.d banquets greeted them Mar- 
tial songs ircre composed to be 'sung at Uieso 
celebrating tbc heroic exploits of tlioariny, 
and stimulating the passion for military glory 
At the same tunc, vast inagnzuies of the «inm- 
tions of war were established at tho foot of the 
Pyrenees 

Whon Alexander heard of tho disasters in 
Spam, he said to M Caul ihicoiirt, Napoleon’s 
ambassador — 

“You must make tho best of a bad job, and 
go through this matter without ilmchmg Your 
master sent to Spam young soldiers, and not 
enough of them Besides, he was not thero, 
and blunders have been committed. Ho wiU, 
however, soon repair all that Your Emperor 
cannot siifTer any Bourbon so near him This 
IS, on Ins part, n consistent policy, which I 
entirely admit. I am not jealous of Ins aggran- 
dircmcnt, especially alien it is prompted bv tho 
same motive as tho last. Let him not bo jealous 
of those winch arc in like manner noce«snry to 
my empire, and quite ns easy to jnstifj For 
my part, I shall bo iniariablo 1 am abont to 
address Austria in language which will iiidnoo 
her to rtflect seriously on her imprudent con- 
duct I will prove to your master that I am 
faithful in bad and good fortune Tell him, 
bon ever, that we must see each other as soon os 
possible ’* ' 

“ In 1807," writes Caul imconrt, “ when I was 
sent as ambassador to Russia, the Emperor 
Napoleon had attained the rciiith of Ins political 
flutune Tho Emperor always entertained n 
(list idea of the noble and the grand lie was 
economical in his own personal expenses, and a 
decided foe to extravagance and unstcfulness, 
yet he a as munificent in all that related to tbc 
dignity of the crown No sovereign had a nicer 
perception of what w ns duo to his exalted posi- 
tion lie was desirous that tho ambassador of 
the greatest nation in tbo world should maintain 
with regal splendour the rank of the country he 
had the honour to represent 'I give yon a 
carle blanche for (he expenses of the emb issy 
We must appear like citirens grown iich 1 he 
court of Franco must not show itself mean und 
petty Oiii biotlicr of Russia loves pleasure and 
luxury Give mngiiihccut Jlle $ ' 

“Yon wish that 1 should introduce von to 
the biilliant court of Rnssin, aihcro I (bund 
renlired all the traditions of the youthful days 
of Louis XIY Indeed, the glories of tho Grand 
Monnrque seemed, at that lime, a fond dream at 
the court of St Petersburg No court ever 
presented witliin itself so many elements of 
pleasure and excitement. Youth, beauty , gaiety, 
and splendour, were ever grouped around the 
throne 

“On reception days, tho scone which pre- 
sented Itself 111 tho saloons of the palace exceeded 
all that imagination can picti re It was a rcali 
wtionol the wonders ot the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
Women of the most captivating beauty, grace, 
ami cicgonco, were sparKling m diamond^ and 
srrai cd in n corgeoueness truly Asiatic Some 
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W'crc mtclhgcnt and well educated, others fnvo* 
lous and ignorant, but all were beautiful, ai>d all 
devotedly fond of mnsio and daiiclng The 
young men, by the grace of their hianncrs^and 
language, and the elegance and luxury of their 
dress, completely cdhpscd our most approved 
Parisian models, onr Rtclidions, Narhouncs, Ac. 

“ Every day brought now files, new parties of 
pleasure I confess that I found it no easy 
matter to maintain my cstabhshincnt in a style 
corresponding with the Russian notions' of mu- 
niOccncc Balls, concerts, plays, and (nippers 
occupied file evenings, and sledge parties were t 
favourite day amnsement. I will mention one 
mstnneo out of a thousand to give yon an idea 
of tho profuse expenditure of money in Russia' 
At a supper given after a ball nt the omhassy, a 
plito of five pears cost two thousand seven 
litmdicd and fifty francs On another occasion, 
cherries wlnth had been purchased at the 'pnee 
of four francs each were served os abundantly' 
ns tlioiigll they had cost no more than "one 
fianc the pound Yon must not imagine that 
Bus was an exception worthy of remark or cal- 
culated to excite surprise. On the' contrary, 
any attempt to spare this expense would have' 
appeared shabby and absn'rd 
’ “ I must TCpcat to you n remark made by the 
Emperor ou tins subject In my private corre- 
spondence with him, I frequently onhered into 
the most minute details of all that was going 
on Ho Imd dcs’rcd mo to vviito liim gossip-vig 
letters They amused linn When'I mfomiMl 
him of the pears nt five hundred francs a-picco, 
ho answered, ' When I was n sub-hentonnnt, I 
should Imvo thought myself very fortuiiato if 
my yearly income had been ns much ns tlie 
place of your plate of Russian pears 5nch ex- 
Iravagnncosnro only to bo expected in madmen 
or fools’ I am cirlaui that the Erapcior vvns 
really angry nt this wily profusion " 

Tlio state of (he empire was now such tlmt 
tho pubho fiimls hegnii to decline England, 
Spam, and Portugal Imd conibiiidd their arms in 
the south Austria, iii tho noitli, wtis arming 
seven hundred thousand men Prussia, in tin 
dcptlis of her humiliation, was Jongnig for-nt 
opportimity to retrieve her fallen fortunes ll 
was well-known that the nnhihty of Russia, 
headed by the Queen-Mother, were bitterly 
hostile to Napoleon It was doiibtfiil liow long 
Alexander would be able to withstand their 
opposition Speculators m the piibln. funds 
endeavoured to excite a panto Tho price fell 
from ninety-four to as low ns seventy, Napoleon 
immediately roused himselL to encounter this 
Beancial warfare with tho Same vigour with 
which lie was accustomed to meet his foes upon 
the field “ t mean,” said lie, " to make a cam- 
paign against tho bears ’ *\ By means of judi- 

si **JJears and ftuUs — terms applied to persons cn 
caged in tlic gambling transacliuiiS of liio Stock Ex 

I ciungc A Bear ts one nlio coiitracta to dclKer, ata 
<spcciticd>/ti(»r< time. Flocks whicli lio dow not own; a 
Bull is oncwlio contracts to tiko tlicm TIence, fn th« 
mtciaciiliigUme. ilia the interest of the former to da- 
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cwtts puTCtinscs, c'^ccutcd for one or two 

montt’s, tiio spcculntora for ft fill wcro bcnlon 
Tho pnbbc funds o«o agim to tbo pnco winch 
Nipoleon dcomci it a point’ of honour for the 
po\cmmchl to innuitain. Ho was cxlromo\y 
gmlificd at this sncco*!'. " Wo lm\e bcnlen tho 
bcnM,” he <aid{ “they will not try tho gntno 
Spain. Wo hwe pTt<scrvcd for thooreditors of 
state the copital to which thej ha\c a right, vra 
ha\o nho cITcctcd good nxcMments fiw tho army 
ftindo " Many of the apeoul itors In lliw Jiiianctal 
wnrfaro wero tuincd Napoleon, with lus no- 
cn«tomod generosity conferred upon them some 
prrtTvto reconipcii'c. 


CHAPTER XLIH 

^ tnr cstPi'notts at i rrutirn 

flee fine of llie rmiw's ot Frfarlh— noiimsc of rTnpn- 
tc.m to mNi Ilf "islencc amt pniiis— Cliaraciur of 
Atcaat)<t<T— (.« 'tw to the I mpfi-Dr of Ati'*ifj— Tlic 
dlMiirt! nllticlwl to— 'Itnuh and nfcitMtoliifornnUon 
.if Naiofoii— UN )>roi 1 ic)(»i« n|),))Icailo'i~IIN afftu- 
tm)» J T A}i s mill’”— Letn.r to Om Kitijr of riijjtamJ— 
ritillir). rrpiil«(. of 1 ni,! iml— ttiipoN.-ni's rtni irlcH to 
O MctrawNspIvraaiimlsMon , 

Tiih I17tli of Scplomher, ISOS, flic day ap. i 
pointed fir the meeting at Frfurth, v na drawing! 
near Tlio aftenf on of all Europe was directed I 
to this celehrafed Iiitcnier'. lltc destinies of 
the world sooiiicd to depend upon its issues 
Kings, princes, eoiir*iers, from nil psrts of Eiiropo, 
weio crording to witness tho extraordinary j 
•peclaele. The Pmperor of Franco was tho 
„ htspitahV ho't who was to recei.c Uietn nil ns 
his giiesJs A'apolcon left Pans eiiiroimdod by 
the most hrilhmt relliuie wlilcli eser nccom- 
panied nn carihU motnrcli TJio people were 
proud to lias e their 1 mg, on this oeeasion, tower 
in iplcndonr nhoso all tho kings of the noliks 
Napoleon had previoiisK despatched thither all 
the iipphanccs ol gorgeous ploasnro for those 
selio live for pleasure only, 

" Ife arrited fit Jlrfiirth at ten o’clock m tho 
fonaioon The sf reels were already thronged 
with king', dukes, princes, and high dignitaries 
of the cliiir<,li, the army, and the stale After 
Imiingrceeiscd tho homage and ihocongrdu- 
lations of this illnstrioiis tlirong, he rode at noon 
on hot«chsek, aoeompnnled by tho King of 
SaA«im, and attended tiy an nnmenss and mag* 
liiiioiit stag, to meet the ,n*tJper®*‘ Alexander, 
wliowasapproa liing in an open carrngo Napo- 
leon mi t Ills friend and ally at the end of nhout 
rfx miles On perceiving the enmngo in winch 
AJoseuder rode, he galloped towurds it with tlio 
utmost eagerness The two F mperors nhghtcd, 
and embraced each other with every expression 
of cordial friendship Hordes had been provided 

pl»«a V, ns tlio lienr pulls dawn w Itli Ills strong 
paw's , ord of tlie latter to raise tlie sloci s, m tlio bull 
throws upworils with liN homn The slock N, Infict, 
never lellvi reit, oml was nevtr meant to tio At hen the 
time for itelUciy arrives, tho toslni, pirfy pays the 
Bi/rrr/jicr hitwecn the price ofthe MockfArn nmt at the 
Uw«* tha mniract w toailo .Wi ksTrii 


for Alexander and lus suite Tho £wo Emperors 
rodo into ErfurtU sido by side, coQTCrsmg with 
most fnondly animation. 

At ErFurth, Napoleon presented to tho Em 
peror Alovandcr all tho ithistnons personages 
admitted to the intcmcw llo tlicn -scorted 
him to the palace prepared for lus recc; tion It 
was arranged tint Alexander should dine every 
dny at Napoleon’s table In the evening there 
was a splendid banquet, crowded hy the most 
illnstriuns peraon igcs fairope could furnish The 
town was illuminated A tr.agcdy, developing 
(lie noblest traits of luinian nature, was por- 
ihrmed by the most accomplished actors of 
Franco Alexandor wit hy tlio side of Napo 
Icon As tho sentiment was expressed from tho 
stage — 

“The frleadshlp of a great man la a gig from the gads 1” 

Alexander gracefully rose, took the hand of 
Napoleon, and, him mg, said, “I cxpcncnco the 
tniih of that sentiment every day *’ An in- 
stiiHtivc hurst of npplauso from a pit full of 
primes, nobles, and kings, shook the walls of 
the theatre 

Nn|iolcon had no rchsh for pleasure. Business 
was Ins only joy Armngeriiopts wero imme- 
Aiatcly mado for nnintcrriipfcd hours of con- 
ference Alexander could hardly restrain his 
impatience to obtain possession of Conslantinoplo 
Napoleon was dceidod that, at all hazards, RiNsn, 
already too formidihlo in her gigantio power, 
must bo prevented from making tlinl acquisition 
lie was, however, extremely desirous to gntify 
Alexander Tlie coiifurenco continued for nearly 
twenty days The Emperor of Austria, in con- 
sequence of Ins Iiostilc nttitndo, had not been 
invited to the nittnicw Francis, however, sent 
an ambassador, ostensibly to present Ins coii- 
gratiil itmns to tlic two sovereigns who had met 
•0 itcar to Ins < mpirc, but in reality to pcncti ate, 
if possible, tlio secret of the interview Nnpo- 
ilcon received the Austrian envoy with coiirievy, 

I but with reserve With Ins nccnslomed fiink- 
: nc's, he said, “ Your master has not boon invited 
! to this inipcnal meeting Wo could not in\ ite 
him while hr is r u«ing such thrcntcniiig armies 
If Austria dt'iros the friendship of Russia and 
of France, she must manifest n friendly disposi- 
Unn If she prefer tho alhanco of hnglaiid, to 
Fiigland she must go for her intiinnLies " 1 hat 
the scuits of tho inUrviow might bo safe, they 
wero* confided to but four persons — the two 
Cinperors and their two nmnsttrs 

All the splendour and tho beauty of Germany 
had flocked to iho little town of Frfnrth Napo- 
leon, as tho host of these illustrious guests, had 
made the most magnificent preparations for their 
enjoyment. While ho kept them incessantly 
occnpied w itli festivals, banquets, JP/et, and balls, 
aU the energies of Ins mind were oiigrossod 
during tlio morning and afternoon, and deep mis 
tho hours of tho night, by the majestic mteniew 
winch were at lus di^poxal. 

There was a very distingmshod Indy wIioib 
the occasion had called to Ij’furMi, the Pnneasr 
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of Tour, sister of the Queou of rnissio. ‘Her 
rank, her beatify, her intellectual fascination, 
attracted to her drawing-rooms all die rcline- 
meut, loveliness, and genius of Germany The 
liigliost names in literature and in science, allured 
by die patronage of Napoleon, mingled with the 
throng of princes and kings Wiclnnd and 
Goethe uero there Napoleon turned aside from 
the biilhanco of birth and of rank to pay his 
homage to the splendours of genius 
Wieland thus describes an interview with the 
Em]>cror in die saloon of the Princess of Tour — 
"1 had been but n few minutes in the room 
when Napoleon crossed it to come to uo. I 
was presented by the Duchess of ‘Weimar He 
paid me some compliments in nn afTablo tone, 
tising his eje pieiciiigly upon mo Few men 
hate appeared to me to possess, in the same 
degree, the potter of penetrating nt a glance the 
thoughts of others 1 have never beheld any 
one more calm, more simple, more mild, or less 
ostentations in appearance Nothing about linn 
indicated the feeling of pott er in n great monarch 
He spoke to mo as an old acquaintance would 
speak to nn equal What was more extraordinary 
on his part, he consersed with me cxdiisivclt 
for an hour and n half, to the great surprise of 
the assembly He appeared to have no rehslt 
for anything gaj In spite of the prepossessing 
amenity of liis manners, lie seemed to me to be 
of broiwe Towards midnight I began to feel 
that It was improper to detam him so long, and 
1 took the liberty to demand permission to retire 
‘ Go, then,’ said he, in a friendly tone ‘ Good 
night 1’ ” 

Muller, the celebrated Swiss historian, had nn 
interview with Napoleon about the same time 
Ho thus records the effect which the conversation 
prodneed npon his mmd 

“ Quite impartially and truly, os before 
God, I mnst say, that the variety of his know- 
ledge, the nenteness of his observation, the 
solidity of bis understanding, filled me with 
nstonisliinent. His manner of speaking to me 
inspiicd mo with love for him It was one of 
the most remarkable dajs of my life By his 
gemns and his disinterested goodness, ho has 
coaqnered mo also *’ 

Alexander, -with nil his ambition, was a lover 
of pleasure, graceful and amiable One evening, 
nt n ball, while Alexander was dancing with the 
Queen of Westphalia, Napoleon was conversing 
with Goethe, the author of ‘ Werter ” At die 
dose of tlie evening, Napoleon wrote to Jose- 
phine, “ I have attended a ball in Weimar The 
Emperor Alexander danced Butl? no I Forty 
years are fortj years ” 

Alexander was a man of gallantry There 
was a distinguished actress nt Erfnrth, alike 
celebrntod for her genius and her beauty She 
- attracted the attention of tho imperial gallant. 
He inquired of Napoleon if there would be any 
inconrcnicnco in his forming her personal no 
qnamfance “ None wlintcvei'," Napoleon coolly 
replied, •‘excepting It would bo a certain mode 
’jng you known to all Pans At the next 
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post-house, tho most minnte particnlars of yonr 
visit to her will bo despatched ” The Czar was 
very sensitive to snch notoriety, ana tbis bint 
cooled his rising passion It was nt Erfufth dint 
Napoleon made tho memorable observation to 
Tnimn on Ins erroneous view of Nero Jn the 
•' Britnniiicns” of Rncino "TJio poet," said he, 

“ has not represented Noro ns a niorciiess despot 
nt tho commencement of h s career It was not 
till love, hiB ruling pnssior at the moment, was 
thwarted, that he bcLamo vioknt, cruel, and 
ty raiinical " 

AJtfe was arranged on tho field of the battle of 
Jena, where Napoleon had annihilated tho Pnis- 
sittti army It was given to Nnpo'con by those 
who vvero willing to forget their di Pent in their 
desire to liononr him A magnificent tent vvns 
pitched on tho summit of the LnndgrnfeiiTicrg, 
where Napoleon had hivonneked on the lOih of 
October, tw'o years heforo, iNnpdlcon, with a 
gorgeous retinue, rode over the field of batde. 
A vast miikitude, from leagues around, thronged 
the hold, and, dnz/lcd by die splendour of the 
mighty conqueror, surrounded him with their 
acclamations Tlic little town of Jonn had been 
seriously injured in tho conflict of that dreadful 
day Napoleon sent a gift of 800,000 francs 
for the benefit of thoso inhabitants who had suf 
fered from tho calnmity 

At Inst tho two Emperors had resolved all 
dicir difliciiltios, and signed the following con- 
vention bmnee and Russia solemiJ} renewed 
tlioir alliance, and engaged to make pc ice or war 
in common The two Emperors agreed to make 
a formal proposal for peace to England, and to 
do this on terms so manifestly jUst, tlint tlw 
people of England should demand pence of tlic 
English cabinet Russia consented that the 
crown of Spain should remain on tho head ol. 
Joseph Franco consented that Alexander 
should take possession of Finland, kloldavio, 
and Wnllnchia Napoleon, with his own hand, 
drew lip tho letter, which was addressed directly 
to the lung of England, proposing peace It 
was signed bj both of the Emperors 

Austria w ns deeplj’ irritated nt not being ad- 
mitted to this interview Napoleon granted tho 
ambassador of Francis an audience of Uavd 
He took occasion again to remonstrato against 
the unfriendly attitude Austria vvns assuming.. 
“The court of ‘Vienna," said he, “must expect 
to ba excluded from tho affairs of Europe so long 
ns she manifests a disposition again to disturb 
the repose of Europe ’’ Napoleon presented the 
ambassador with a letter for the JEmperor 
Francis It was conceived in a frank, generous, 
and noble rpitit It was expressed as follows — 

“Siro and Brother, — I have never doubted 
} our W igesly’s upright mtontioiis F have, not- 
wiibstanding, had fears for a while of seeing 
bovtihties renewed between ns There is a 
faction in Vienna which affects alarm, in order 
to hurry your cabmet into violent measures 1 
have had it m my power to dismember your 
khyesty’s monarchy, or at least to leave it le» 
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powcrfuL I did not cboose to do so. Wliatit 
11 ^ it IS bjr my consent. Tbis is the most con- 
vincing proof tliat I dosite uolbmg of jour 
Mijcsty lumnliri^s rcad> to guiraiitco tbo 
integrity of your Majesty’s monnroby I will 
never do anything contrary to tbo substantial 
intercstsof jour donniuons But jour Majesty 
must not open questions wbiob bRcen yours of 
war have settled Your Majesty must prohibit 
oiorj proclamation or proceeding provotativo of 
war Bj pursuing n straightforward and frank 
lino of conduct, jour Majesty will render jour 
people happy, you will enjoy j ourself tlic repose 
which you must earnestly desire after so many 
trcublcs Let your Majesty’s proceedings dis- 
play confidence, and they will inspire it The 
host policy in these days is simplicity and tiuth 
Let your Majesty make known to me your ap- 
prehensions. 1 will uistnnily disperse them " 

During these private interviews, the question 
of the divorce of Josephine, and of a nuptial 
allmuco with tho Rnssum monarchy, was intro 
duecd It is with deep pam that we approach 
that subject It is the great and the incfTnccaUe 
stain which rests upon tho character of Napo- 
leon Josephine, tho gentle, tho loving, the 
mngiianiinoi.s, forgave him The world never 
can She had stood by his side during oil the 
conilicts of their tumultuous life She had aided 
ill ndiKvmg his renown She had loved him 
with a fen our and a faithfulness which never 
have been surpassed No earthly motives ought 
tolinv c liad sufnciout power to sever tho sacred tics 
which hound them God seems to have frowned 
upon tlie deed Napoleon himself was con- 
stmmed to confess that it was the greatest 
calamity of Ins life It is no cveuso for Napo- 
leon to admit that tbo temptation was stronger 
than wqs ever before presented to mortal man , 
that there were blended with the motives winch 
instigated to the deed, sentiments as lolly and 
sublime as ever mingled with towenng ambition 

But while we thus m sorrow condemn, lot us 
still bo just to Napoleon, and listen to the plea 
which he presents toomtigate the verdict of the 
world’s censure Josephine also, her face all 
bathed in tears, her heart all glowmgavith love, 
presents herself before that same severe tnbunol 
to implore the forgiveness of that adored hus- 
band, who loved her as he loved no other mortal, 
and yet discarded her The divorce of Jose 
phine' It is one of tho most extraordinary, the 
most snbhme, the most touching of the tragedies 
which time has enacted. Listen to the plea of 
Napoleon He says to Josephine, “ I love y on, 
and you only To your affection I am indebted 
for the only few moments of happiness I have 
ever enjoyed on earth Monarchical Europe is 
In arms against me, a plebeian monarch All 
feudal thrones'aro in heart still hostile There 
in no prospect of any termination to wars and 
froes, desolating ten thousand homes, and 
delngmg all lands with blood If 1 form an 
alliance with some impenal bouse like that of 
Russia or Austria it mtroduces me mto the 


family of kings. My child is recognised by 
other monnrehs as of royal hncage I sc(;»>j an 
ally whoso dignity is mvolvcd m sustaUung my 
rights Peace is restored to Europe Thousaudi 
of dwellings are rescued from the ravages of 
war \Vb con still love each other We Jan 
still bo, m heart, the nearest and dearest fnoids 
We can still correspond and meet in tho most 
confiding friendship Ought wo not to bo w 1- 
mg to sever tho one Ue which makes us hush.<nc] 
and vvifc, to accomplish purposes' so infinitely 
vast ? United ns our hearts arc, it is tho grtatosl 
saenbcc that mortals ever made, but it is to 
accoinphsh tho greatest benefits which were ever 
presented to mortal choice. 

“ Should I die, Josephuio, who is to succeed 
me upon the throne of France? A hundred 
ambitious claimants, grasping the sword, will 
rouse tho nation to anarchy Fire, blood, nun, 
will be tho legacy wo shall bequeath to France 
Should God bloss mo with an heir, nil these woes 
will be arrested The nation will go on lu pros- 
perity and peace Is it not, then, a noble offer- 
ing for us to place upon tho altar of our country 
— tho sacrifice of our hearts ?> France will ap 
preciate the offering Iho blessing of unborn 
generations will rest upon us ” 

No one can be insensible to tho ginitdcnr 
of theso sentiments Napoleon had not been 
educated in tho school of strict religious pnn- 
ciple He could not contemplate the subject ns 
It is regarded by tho well-instructed Christian 
Ho hoard no voico uttering tbo solemn words, 
“Thus SBith tho Lord” He was luflucnccd 
only by "considerations of worldly justice and 
cxpcdicuoy In that view it was, apparently, 
a noble sacrifice, promising most benehcial 
results Bnt there is a divano justice which 
sustains divine law, even when mortal vision is 
bhnd to Its requisitions Napoleon sinned against 
the law of God High upon a pinnacle of glory, 
bis Bin was witnessed by the world. The world 
has seen tbo penalty 

Alexander, with the most fiattenng expressions 
of regard, replied to the overture which M 
Talleyrand suggested upon this delicate subject 
He immediately sigmtied to Napoleon how 
ardently he anticipated the day when they 
should be not only friends, but brothers His 
countenance beamed with satisfaction as bo 
alluded to the period when, m visiting Paris, he 
might embrace his sister as the Empress of 
France He, however, spoke freely of tho 
strong prejudices cherished by his mother, and 
by the majority of the nobles They were 
‘Violently opposed to that popular monarch who 
was shaking everywhere in Europe tho founda- 
tions of feudal power The subject was but 
bnefly alluded to m this interview Nspeleou 
had often pondered the matter deeply He had, 
however, often been arrested m that design by the 
sincere tmeebon which hound him to the wue o 
his youth A thousand busy tongues had oitea 
whispered the dreadful rumour to Josephine, 
but Napoleon had not yet ventured to allude to 
the subject in her presence 
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Alexander was never weary of exprossni^ his 
admiration of the French Emperor, not only as 
regarded Ins genius, but his grace, his rasciuating 
vivacity, and his hlndlmcss of heart *‘lIo is 
not onlj,” said he, “ the greatest man hung, but 
he IS also the best mou People tlimk him 
ambitious and fond of arai. He is no such 
thing He only makes war from pohtical ne- 
cessity, from the compulsion of circumstances " 
All were amazed ut tlio extent and the accu- 
racy of Napoleon's mformation upon evoiy siib- 
jeU whiuli was uitrodnoed Ho conacrsca uitb 
divmes, plnlosopliers, blstonans, dram itists, and 
his nitellcotnal superiority was universally re- 
cognised His acute criticismfi upon •Tuutne, is 
picturing hts oivn times in hues too sombre , h<s 
poueiful contrast between Clitisuanitj nndMn- 
hometauism , his rapid glance at the defects in 
the literature of modern times, impressed all 
Ebliolars with tho oonsciousncss of the unucr- 
sality of bis gth-ins Speaking of tho German 
drama, imitated from Sbakspeare, m which 
tragedy and comedy, tho terrible and ludicrous, 
are strangely blended, ho said to Goethe, “ I am 
astonished that n gicat intellect hi c yours duos 
not primer the more diMnclhj defined forms i” 
“A profound sajing,” romarl,s Thiers, “which 
very few cnlics of our day arc capable of com- 
prelionditig ” _ . ~ 

At one of the dmnor-parlies, a question arose 
coucormng a certain Papal decree known ns the 
“ Golden Bull '* Some .one, in quoting tins 
document, assigned its date to the year 1409 
“ You arc wrong," said Napoleon , “ tho Bull 
was published in 1330, in tho reign of the Em- 
peior Cli irles IV." A curiosity was immediately 
expressed to learn how Napoleon could be no- 
qiiaiutcd with such minute matters of learning 
'•'When I was a lietilcnanl tn the army'' said Na- 
poleon, sinihng at tlio surprise of his princely 
auditors, “1 was three years in the garrison at 
Valcucc Not being addicted to society, I lived 
very retired I happened to lodge at the house 
of a bookseller, to whose hbrary I had ready 
access I rend through the books it contained 
more than once, tind have forgotten little of tbeir 
eontents, whether jrclgtmg to mihtary or other 
affairs " 

Indeed, his powers of application and memory 
seemed almost supernaturaL There was scarcely 
a man m France of any note with whose private 
history, cbnraetcr, and qualifications he was not 
acquainted _ He had tables drawn up with 
great accuracy by his ministers, which he called 
“ the moral statistics of his empure.'’ These ho 
carefully corrected by rouiislenal reports and 
private correspondeno'* He received all letters 
himself, read them, and nev er forgot then* con- 
tents He slept but little, and improicd every 
moment of time when awake So retentive was 
his memory, that sums over which he glanced 
,'his eye were never effaced from his mmd. He 
recollected the respective produce of ^ taxes 
'through every year of his administration His 
detection of errors in accounts appeared so mat- 
vcJloiu us to create a general persuasion that liis 
- 


vigilauco was almost siipcrnataral In runnuig 
over an account of cxpcndilnro, hojicrccivcd tho 
rations of a particukii batl than charged on a cer 
tain day at Bcsoiifon “ But tho halt ihon was not 
there,” said Napoleon , “ it is an error ” The 
muustcr, remembering that ntthat time Napoleon 
was absent from Erance, mslstod tbat the ac- " 
count was correct It prrwod to bo a fraud 
The dishonest accountant was dismissed Tho 
anccdoto circnlatcd through t>.e empire, 
warning to every unfaithful dork - 

Tho Swiss deputies m 1801, wcit nstoui'ilied 
at his familiar acqna iitanco wifh t <0 history, 
laws, and usages of tlicir country Tho envoy a 
rf tho obsciiro nspiibhc'of Sm hlnrnio were 
bewildered oli finding that Napoleon was per- 
fectly acquainted with the families, tho feuds, 
and tho local pohbcs of their society 

IVhcn Napoleon was passing to tho island of 
Elba in tho Undaunted, he conv creed much upon 
imv tl afifiirs One day, at tho dinner table, ho 
alluded to a plan which he had once conceived ^ 
of biuldmg a vast number of ships of the linic , 

It was suggested that ho would find much difii->‘ 
culty In forming thorough seamen, us Iho En- - 
ghsh ficct had command of all seas Napoleon 
rephed that ho had organized exercises for tlio /- 
seamen not only m harbour, but m smaller 
vessels near tho coast, that they* might be 
tromed in rough weather to the most arduous 
mnncciurcs of seamanship Among other dslfi- 
ciiltics which he cnumoratcd.Jic mentioned tint* 
of keeping n ship clear of her nnclioni 'in a 
heavy SCO. One gentleman at the table asked 
him the meaning ot tho term, tho unturo of the 
difficulty, and tho method of surmounting it 
" Tho Lmporor," says C ipf am .Usher, " took up 
two forks, ond explained die problem in seaman _ ' 
ship, which IS not nn cosy one. In so short, scion- 
tihc, and practical a way, that I know of none 
hut professional men who could, i 5 ir-liand,_^bave 
given so perspicuous, seamauliko, and satisfiictory 
a solution of tho question Any board of officers 
would have inferred tbat the person malving it ' 
had received n naval education " - 

On tbo same voyage, tho question arose iis to 
putting into tlie haiboiir of Bnstia, on the island 
of Corsica. Napoleon immediately described tbe 
depth of water, shoals, anchorage^ and hearings, / 
with ns mudi minuteness ns if he had passed his 
hte m piloting ships mto tbrt port _ Captain " 
Usher, on rcrcronce to the chartr, found thiit the 
mforraatiou which Napoleon had given was scru 
pulously a'-curate ' ^ ' 

Tho commander of the transports incidentally 
mentioned that he liad.thouglit of pultmgmto a 
creek near Genoa “It is well that you did not," 
said Napoleon , it is the worst 'place m the 
Mcditerrane'm You woula not have got to sea - 
again for a month or six weeks *’ He tlien pro- ’ 
cecdedtoaminute description of tlie peculiarities 
of the little bay When this cironmstance vvxs 
mentioned to Cnptam Dundas, who had recently ' 
returned from a cruise m the Gulf of Genoa, iu 
coufumcdtboTcportofl^apolcoiiin rill its psiucu ** 
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mrs,’uidcxpt cased Astonisbmeut atltscomictacss 
•« 1 thought it,” said ho, “ a discovery of my own, 
having ascertained all jou have just told me 
about that creek by observation and experience - 
Napoleon possessed a power of intciiso and 
rottanted applicatim wliicli has probably never 
ecu sii^asscd In the deliberations on the' civ il 
codoj^ho was oflen emp’ojed twelve or fifteen 
hours without aiiv abatement of cnergj He 
established an ofiice with twelve clcrlvS, and 
Mourner at their head, whose sole dntj it was to 
ex.tract and classify the contents of the English 
newspapers Ho charged Monuier to omit no 
abuse of bun, however coarse or mnliguoiit. 
Motinicr ventured to soften, and sometimes to 
aippress, the virulent abuse which was owa- 
Eionvll^ thrown upon Josephine Napoleon quc'> 
tioucd others upon the contents of the English 
journals He thus detected Mourner in bis kindly - 
intcntioned mutilations He forbade him to vv ith 
hold any intclhgciico or any censuro. He found 
time for private and varied reading, garnermg, 
at a glance, the" contents of a volume Ever/ 
niornmg his libranuu was employed for souic 
time in replacing books and maps wlnoli the 
Emperor’s me itiablcand uuweaiicd cnnosity bad 
examined before fare ikfast 
On one occision, at Erfutlli, the Czar, on 
entering Napoleon’s dining-room, was about to 
lay aside bis sword, bnt found that be bad for- 
gotten It. Napoleon immediately presented bun 
with bis own v capon Alexander accepted it 
with the most evident gratification. “1 accept 
your Sljycsly’s gift,” ho exclaimed, “ os a pledge 
cf youfmciidship You may be assured Umt I 

shall novtr draw it agamst you” "We ex 
changed,” said Napoleon, “tho most striking 
testimonies of nOcction, and passed some days 
together, enjoying tho delights of perfect inti- 
macy, and the most famihar intercourse of 
private hfc We werc'Jiko two young men of 
ibrtuue, who, in our common pleasures, had no 
_ secrets from each other” Napoleon wrote to 
-Josephuie, “ I am content with Alexander He 
ought to be so with me If be were a woman, I 
tbnik 1 sboidd fall la love "with him ” 

On the morning of the 14tb of October Napo- 
leon and Alexander rode out of ErfuitU on iiorsc-^ 
back, side by side. The troops were under arms 
A'vast multitude from all tho adjoining country 
^ thronged the streets to witness their departure 
' Ihcy rode a few miles together, and tlien dis- 
mouulcd While grooms led their horses, they 
' walked for a j<hort time, deeply engaged in con- 
fidential commniiings "/They then euibi nc< d with 
oordial'affeclion 'Xhe ties of smcorc fraiidslnp, 
as well as those of policy and ambition, united 
them 'Alcxnrder entered bis carnage Nope 
leon Tnonntcd Ins horse They’ then clasped 
b inds in a final adieu The rumblmg of wheels 
and tho th tier of hoofs were beard as the two 
’ Emperors surrounded by tboir bnlbant suites, 
. separated Alexander departed for St Peters 
burg Napoleon ictnrned, silent and thoughtful, 
toErfurth,, They never met-again But tbeir 
respective aniiios soon nisbcd to the cuunict 


ag.vtnst each other, amid the flames ol Moscow 
and the ensangmned snows of the North 

Napoleon, .upon retnnnug to Erfurth took 
leave of the piinccs and oOicr illustnous per 
souages who still remained In the aftemoun ol 
the same day he took his carnage for Pans 
ThC'httlo town, which had thus suddenly be- 
come the theatre of the most gorgeous display of 
earthly grandeur, was left to its accustomed 
silence and solitude Napoleon, with his ordi- 
nary disregard of slcop or of rest, pressed forward 
with tho utmost velocity by dnv and by night On 
the morning of the IStb be arrived at St Glond 

An embassy^ consisting of two couricr« — one 
from France, Hio other from llussia — was imme- 
diately despatched, to convey to the King ol 
En^aud tho united letter ot the Emperors im 
ploniig pence The following is a copy of this 
lemarkable document, which was signed by Na- 
poleon and A Icxandcr — 

“Sirol Tho'pie'cnt situation of Europe has 
brought us togetbci at Erluitb Oni hrstwish 
18 Ip fidbl the desire of all nations, and, by a 
speedy pncificntioii with your Mujestv, to take 
the most effectual means for rebeviiig the suffer- 
ings of Europe The long and bloody war 
which has convul!>cd the Continent is at an end, 
and cannot be renovved. Many changes have 
taken place m Europe , many governments liave 
been destroyed. The cause is to bo found m 
tho uDcnsmcss and the suffenngs occasioned by 
the stagnation of mantirao commerce Greater 
changes still may take place, and all will be un- 
favour iblc to the politics of England Peace, 
tberefore, is, at the same time, the common 
cause of the nations of the Conlnicnt and ot 
Great Britain Wo unite m requesting your 
Majesty to lend an oar to the voice of bumamty, 
to siipiircss that of tlio pissions, to reconcile 
contending interests, and to secure tlie welfare 
of Europe and of the generauons over which 
Providence has placed us ” 

This important despatch was directed to Mr 
Canning, tho prune iniiiister, inclosed in an en 
\ elope, tiic superscription of which signibcd that 
it was addressed by tluu Majesties tbo Eitipcror 
of the French and tlio Emperor of Russia to 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain The 
couriers were requested to say* everywhere that 
they came with proposals of peace Napoleon 
wished the English people to understand thvl 
the responsibility of the wir, if bostihties were 
to continue, rested not with him, but with the 
cabiuet at London Tbo coururs despatched 
from Boulogne foimd no little difficulty m reach 
ing England The Bntish ministers were so 
opposed to peace, that the most stringent orders 
liad been issued to the Bnush cruisers not 
to allow a fla" of truce to pass - The very 
able French officer who commanded the French 
brig succeeded in eluding the crniscn., and 
aii^ored m the Downs It. was some time before 
the couriers were permitted to land At last the 
Russian courier was sent on to London, wluU 
I tho Fr..ncli envoy was dctalued at the 8Utibour4 
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ordjT, however, soon amved from Mr Gnu 
ning, nnd the French courier was permiltcd to 
repair to London They wore both treated with 
ciTihtv, but were placed under the sun oillaucc 
of a British ofiicer, who never left them for n 
moment. 

After a lapse of forty-eight hours, they wero 
sent buck with notes^ not to the Emperors, but 
to the Russian nnd French ministers, aiknow- 
ledging the receipt of the despatch, nnd pro- 
mising n subsequent niisnor Tins cold response 
indicated too clcaily the unrelenting spint of the 
English c ibinet. In the course of ii few d ij s nii 
evasiie and reeriminatue ansuerwns returned 
by the British minister Tlie message stated 
that, though England often reeeiicd proposals 
for pence, she did not believe them to bo sincere 
She insisted thnt all the allies of England, in- 
cluding the Spanish msurgciits, should take port 
in the negotiations Tins despatch, wliieli was 
also directed to the French and Russian minis 
tors, was nccompained by the exceedingly m- 
sulting declaration, “ thnt the English ministers 
could not reply to the two soacreigns, since one 
of them was not recognised by England *’ Ffot- 
withstanding this chilling repulse and this un- 
pardonable insult, Napoleon had so much respect 
lor his own glory, and was so mtenscly anxious 
for peace, thnt he returned a friciidl} rcpl^ Bo 
promptly consented to^idmit nil the allies of 
England to paiticipnto in the negotiations, ex- 
cepting only the Spanish msurgents Upon the 
receipt of this note, Eiiglnud peremptorily do- 
cl ircd, in most aifensive temis, to both Franco i 
and Russia, that no pence was possible with two 
courts, one of whidi dethroned and impiisoned 
tho most legitimate kings, and tlio other of 
which, from mterested motives, countenanced 
such atrocities 

Colonel Napier admits “ the insulting tone of 
Mr Cannings communication,” and says, what 
Napoleon’s “real views m proposing to treat 
wore It IS difficult to determine Ho could not 
expect that Great Britain weald have rehu- 
quishcd the cause of Spam He must, therefore, 
''ive been prepared to make some arrangement 
upon that head, unless the whole proceeding was 
an artifice to sow distrust among his enemies 
The English ministers asserted that it was sa 
But what enemies were they among whom he 
could create this uuensy feehng ? Sweden, 
Siuly, Portugal 1 ^The notion as applied to them 
was absurd It is more probable thnt he was 
sincere He said so at St Helena, and the 
peenhar circumstances of the period at which 
the conferences of Erfurth took place warrant a 
belief in that assertion.” 

Thu&the Engbsb minister broke off the nego- 
tiation, and all hopes of peace vanished The 
gold and the diplomacy of the cabinet of St 
James now mfused new vigour into the warlike 
qiint of Austria, nnd roused anew the fanatical 
peasantry of Spam The storms of war again 
Bwept, iK flame and blood, over ill^ated Europe, 
ana new changes were rung npon “ the msa- 
sauic ambition of Bonupatte.” 


Colonel Napier censures the Bntish go tm 
ment Bovoroly lor refusing to negotiate, lie 
justifies Napoleon in his refusal to admit the 
' Spaiiiaids ns a party to the conftrenco “To 
have done thnt,” he sajs, “would have been tt 
resign tho wcnpoii in his Imuds before he entered 
the hits That Engl ind could not nbimdoii the 
Spaniards is uiiquostiunable, but that wn§ not a- 
iiecos*- try loriscqiiencc of contmmiig the 'nego- 
tiations Tlicio was n bar put to the idiuissiDn 
of 1 Spanish diplomatist, but no bar n as thereby 
put to tbo discussion of Sp.inish interests The 
correspondence of tlio English minister would 
I not of necessity have compromised Sj) iiiishmdc- 
Ipindcnce, it need not have relaxed, in tho 
' slightest degree, tho measures of hostility, uor^ 
ictnrdcd tho sutconrs preparing for tho patriots 
“But such an enlarged mode of prr* lOdiiig 
was not in accordiuicc with tho shifts and snhtcr- 
' ftiges that cliaractenzed tho policy of the day, 
when it was thought wise to degrade tho digiiny 
of such a correspondcnco by a iidiculous detual 
of Napoleon’s titles, and praiseworthy to lamder 
a state paper, m which such serious interests 
were discussed, offensive nnd mean, by miser ible 
sarcasm, cimciiig tho pride of an author rather 
than the gravity of a statcsiniiti There js sound 
ground, also, for bclicMiig that liopo, 'domed" 
from n silly intrigue earned on through llio 
Pnuccss of Tour and Taxis with Tullojr.in(l and 
some Others, who were even then roody td betray 
Napoleon, was tho real cansoof tho negotiation 
haling been broken off by Mr Calming ” 

“ Let j our mmistcis say what they hko,’’ said 
Napoleon to O’Meara at St Ilclnna, “I was 
nlwaj s rendj to make pcaco At tho time that 
I'ox died, there was eiery prospect of cficcliiig 
one If Lord Lauderdale had bcon sincere at 
first, it would also ha\c bcon condudod. Before 
tho campaign in Fru«sin, I caused it to bo sigm 
bed to him that, ho had better pcrsbndo his 
conutrjmen to 'make peace, as I should be 
master of Prussia m two months, for -this 
reason, that although Russui and PrnssiR-nmtcd 
might be able to oppose me, }ot that Prussia 
alone coidd not. Tho Russians wero throe . 
months’ march distant As I had intolligeace 
that the Prussians mtended to defend Berlm in- 
stead of retiring to obtain iiho support of- tho 
Russians, I could destroy their army and'take 
Berlin before the Rnssinus came up -'rho 
Russians alone I could easily defeat afterwards. 

I therefore advised him to take advantage of my 
offer of peace before Prussia, who was your best 
friend on the Gontment, was destroyed. 'After 
this communication, 1 believe that Loid Lauder- 
dale^ was sincere, and that he wrote to your 
ministers recommending peace Burthey would 
not agree to it, thmkmg that the Kmg of Prussia 
was at the head of a Jiundtcd thousand men, , 
that I might be defeated, and thnt a defeat 
would be my rum This was possible A' 
battle sometimes decides everything , and some- 
times the most trifling event decides the (ate of 
a battle The event, however, proved that I 
.was Tight After Jena, Prussia was mme. ARet 
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lllsit and at Erfartli, a letter, containing pro- 
posals of peace to England, and signed % tlie 
^Emperor Alexander and myself, was sent to your 
ministers, but they would not accept of them '* 

, " The real pnnciple,” says Napier, *• of his 
(Napoleon’s) government and secret of his popu- 
larity made him the people's monarch, not the 
sovereign of the aristocracy. Hence hir, Pitt 
called bun ' the child and the champion of de- 
mocrnoy a truth ns evident os that Mr Pitt 
and'lus successors were the children and the 
ehampions of aristocracy Hence, also, the 
privileged classes of Europe consistently trans 
ferred their natural and implacable hatred of the 
French Revolution to his person, for-theyjaw 
that in him innovation had found a protector , 
that he alone, havmg given pre-eminence to a 
’system so hateful to them, was really what ho 
called himself, * The State * The treaty of Til- 
sit, therefore, though it placed Napoleon in a 
commanding situation with regard to the poten- 
tates of Europe, unmasked the real nature of the 
war, and brought him and England, the ro- 
.spective champions of Equahty and Privilege, 
mto more direct contact. Peace could not be 
between them while they were both strong, and j 
all that the French Emperor had hitherto giuned { 
only enabled him to choose his future held of > 
battle.’* 


CHAPTER JSLIV. 

A UABOH INTO BPAIH, 

'England renews a>st8tanee to Spain— Address of Nepo- ! 
Icon to the French Lcsislaturc— Proclamation to the 
•mv—UnilrlnR: efforts of the Emperor— The rrencli 
•t Vittorio, Bnrgos, Espinosa— Storming the Pass of 
Somisierra— Napoleon’s clomcnc]' to the people of 
Madrid— Interview with General Morlo— Sarrender of 
the dty— Testimony of Lamartine- \ViId passes' of 
the Guadoiroma— Conduct of the English soldiery— 
Reception of despatches at Astorga 

Enola>s, encouraged by the insurrection in 
Spain and by the threatening aspect of Austria, 
now redoubled her exertions She encouraged, 
by every means m her power, the rising of the ' 
fanaticid peasants of the Spanish Peninsula He 
invmciblo fleet swept the coasts of Spam and 
Portugal, and lauded at every available point 
money, arms, and the mumtions of war Napo- 
poleoii, unsuccessful m his renewed endeavours 
for t)j3 attainment of peace, was prepared for the ' 
arbitrations of battle 

Before loavmg Pans fur the Spanish campaign,' 
he assembled the Legislative Body, and thus ad- 
dressed them — ’ 

■* I have travelled this jear more than three 
tlionsand miles m the mtenor of my empire 
The spectacle of this great French family — 
Tecently distracted by mtestine diiisions, now 
United and happy — has profoundly moved me 
r have learned that I cannot be happy myself 
tnlesB I- first see that France is happy Apart 
sf my army is marching to meet the troops 
which England has landed m Sp.un It is an ; 
ispsuial blessing of that Providence which has 


constantly protected onr arms, that -passion lias 
BO bhnded &e Enghsh coiinsds as to mdneo them 
to renounce the possession of the seas,' and to 
exhibit their army cn the Con inent I depart 
m a few days to place myself at the head of my 
troops, and, with the aid of God, to crown m 
Madrid the King of Spam, and to plant oni 
eagles upon the forts of Lisbon The Empenr 
of Rnssia and I have met at Erfurth Our meet 
earnest endeavour has been for peace We have 
even resolved to moke many sacnfices, to confer, 
if possible, the blessings of maritime commerce 
upon the hundred milhons of men whom we 
represent. We are of one mmd, and we are 
indissolubly umled for peace as for vTrt ” 

An army of two hnndred thousand men, ac- 
customed to battle, was now assembled m ths 
gloomy fastnesses of the Pyrenees Napoleon 
had stimulated their march by the foUowmg 
nervous proclamation — 

^ “Soldiers! Afler tnumphing on the basks of 
the Vistula and the Danube, with rapid steps 
yon have passed through Germany This day, 
without a moment of repose, I command yon to 
traverse France Soldiers I I have need of you. 
The hideous presence of the leopard contami- 
nates the Pemnsnla of Spam and Pqrtugal In 
terror he most fly before yon. Let ns bear onr 
tnumphnnt eagles to the Pillars of Hercules 
There also we have ugnnes to avenge Soldiers I 
You have surpassed the renown of modern 
armies, but yon have not yet equalled the glory 
of those Romans who, m one and the some cam- 
paign, were Tictonous upon the Rhine and the 
Enpbrates, in lilyna-’and upon the Tagus. A 
long peace, a lasting prosperity, ahall be the 
reward of your labours But a real Frenchman 
could not, ongbt not, to rest until the seas are 
free and open to all Soldiers 1 All that yon 
have done, all that yon will do for the happmess 
of the French people and for my glory, shall be 
eternal m my heart ” 

On the 29tli of October, Napoleon took bis 
carnage for Bayonne, “traversing the earth,” 
say s Sir Walter Scott, “ as a comet docs the sky, 
woikmg changes wherever he came” Madnd 
nas distant from Pans about seven hundred 
miles. The cold rams of approaching wmter 
had. deluged the earth. The roads were miry 
and often perilous Regardless of fatigue and 
danger, Napoleon pressed on through darkness 
and storms His carnage was dragged through 
mts cut axlo deep by the wheels of military 
waggons and of ponderous artillery At length, 
in his impatience for greater speed, he abandoned 
his carnage and mounted his horse ^ Apparently 
insensible to physical exhaustion "or suflenng, 
with bis small corhfye, like the rush of the 
tornado, he swept through the valleys and over 
the hills At two o’clock m the morning of the 
third of November he amved at Bayonne 

Immediately he sent for General Bertfaier, to 
question him respecting the state of affairs F<> 
^d gl^en particular directions that the Frencn 
generals should do nothing to circamreut tbs 
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plttS"! of tho jnsargents.'* Be wislied to place liis ' 
TOtetan troops m the very midst of the Spanish 
armies, that ho might strike blows heavy and 
fast m oil directions He had therefore ordered 
hn general to permit the Spaniards to ■'advance 
ns far as they pleased upon his wings 

“ I sent them lambs," said he, m reference to 
the young and inexperienced soldiers who wore 
first erdered to Spam, “ and tliey devoured thorn 
I will now send them wolves ” 

Napoleon found, mnch to his disappointment, 
that his orders had been but imperfectly exeeuted 
A sufficient nmonnt of dothing had not been 
obtamed (or- the soldiers Mules and horses 
were wanting There was but a scanty supply 
of proMSions Joseph, instead of concentrating 
the troops that tliey might be enveloped in the 
masses of the enemy, incapable of appreciating 
so bold a mnnmuvro, had timidly dispersed them 
to guard his fianks and rear Napoleon ex- 
pressed his regrets, hut wasted no tlmo in 
recriminations The inorodihle activity of Ins 
mind may bo mferrod from the labours of a 
Single day succeedmg lus exhausting journey 
from Paris to Bayonne He ordered all con 
tracts which had not yet been executed to be 
thrown up Agents were despatched to purchase 
with ready money all the cloths of the south 
which coidd be obtomeA Immense workshops 
were established, and hundreds of hands were 
busy making clothes All the orders for com 
and cattle were countermanded, that the funds 
might be appropriated to tlie purchase of 
clodiing Borraoks wore ordered to ho imme- 
diately constructed at Bayonne for tho sbclter of 
the troops arriving there Agents wore de- 
spatched to spur on the march of the consenpts 
to tne designated points Tho troops which bad 
arrived at Bayonne "wore carefully reviewed by 
the eagle eie of the Emperor Many letters 
were dictated to administrators of posts, bridges, 
and roads, filled with most important directions 
As rest from tlie toil of such a day, when tho 
sun bad gone down ho leaped into bis saddle 
and galloped sixty miles over the moimfnins to 
Tolosa He hero passed the night of the 4th, 
busy m making preparations for a speedy and a 
dcciBiie conflict Tlie next day ho proceeded 
thirty miles farther to Vittona Napoleon en- 
camped, with tho Imperial Guard who accom- 
panied him, at a little distance outside of the 
city. He wished to appear in Spain hat as a 
general, leaving Joseph, as tha.King, to occupy 
mo first place m tho eyes of the Spaniards If 
there were anj unpopular acts to be performed, 
he assumed the responsibility of them himself, 
that ho might shield his brother from odmm 
-It was lato--m tho night when Napoleon 
atrived at Vittona. He leaped from his horse, 
entered the -first inn, called for his maps, and m 
two hours decided riie plan for tins whole cam- 
paign Orders were imroediotoly despatched 
for the simnltaneons movement of 200,000 men 
In the mSrnmg he had a burned interview with 
Joseph, and. unmedietely entered npon a senes 
tjf^jrperauoBS winch have ever been considered 
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as among the most rcmarluiLIo of bis militar)- 
career 

The Spaniards, in allianco with -the English, 
had met witu some astonishing tnu -oplis ’ llioy 
were perfectly intoxicated with success Thei* 
boasting was unparalleled They had conquerou 
tho armies of the Great Napoleon They were 
Ktrroundmg, and m a few dajs would utterly 
devour, those hosts whom -Russia, Austria, aid 
Prussia hod found inYinelhlo Five knn'hed 
thousand peasants, headed by priests'' and 
monks, were to cross tho Pyrenees and march, 
tmimphnntly upon Paris - Tho Frendli generals 
unable to endure the audarious movements i ' 
tho boastmg Spammds, had occasionally attacked 
and repulsed tliem Had Napolpbn’s orders 
been fnthfiilly executed, ho would have found 
his troops strongly concentrated and almost 
entirely surrounded by the swarmmg Spanish, 
nnmes. Then, leavmg a veteran ^band to check 
the movements of the right wing of tlie enemy, 
and another to check tlie movchienta of the left, 
he intended, with 80,000 men, to cut the Spanish 
armies in two at the centre Ho would thou 
have fallen successively upon tho two wings, 
and have enveloped and destroyed them Bold 
as was this design, there could have been no 
question of its triui^bant sneers when nnder- 
taken by veteran French soldiers headed bj 
Napoleon This plan could not now bo so safely 
executed, for tho various corps of' the French 
army were widely dispersed, and the Spanish 
generals had been preieiitod from thoroughly 
entangling themselves Napoleon, however, de 
cided still to adopt essentially the same plan 
He made Ins disposition to cut the Spanish hne 
uito two parts, in order to fall hrst'upon the one 
and then npon tlio other 

Tho moment Napoleon arrived at 'Vittona, 
the whole nrmj secmedinspired with new energy 
Oiders wore despatched in every direction Hos- 
pitals were reared, mogarines established, and 
an intrenchmont thrown up os a.prccantion 
' against any possible reverse, for, while Napoleon 
was one of tho most bold, he was cverono of the' 
most canUous of generals. Having stationed 
two strong forces to guard his flanks, he took 
fifty thousand men, the dhte of Ins army, and 
rushed npon the centre of Ins Spanish foes 
Tho onset was resistless Tho carnage was, 
however, comparatively small The peasant 
soldiers, accustomed to tho monntams, threw 
down their arms and fled with' the agihtv of' 
goats from crag to crag Colours, cannon, bag- 
gage — nil Were abandoned In tiie _mght of 
the 11th of Noi ember, Napoleon airued at 
tho head of his troops nt Burgos Upon the 
intrenched heights which surround the oity,'-tlia 
Spaniards had collected m great force The 
French, regardless of shot and shell, whvb 
mowed down tlieir front ranks and strewed th* 
ground with tho dead, advanced with bxed 
bayonets, and swept everything before them- 
The Spaniards fled with incredible alacrity, not 
merely defeated, but disbanded . - 

The conqueror strode stemlj on, picking nj 
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if tlie iray mnsTcets, conuon, and xmmitions of . gcrcd , and recoiled before a torrent oF.destnio* 
wai* which the enemy had abandoned, until he] tionirhichno mortaljmen could withstand 
orriTcd at the little town of Espinosa. Thirtyl Napoloonunmediatdyrodemtothemoutboflhe 
thousand men were hero strongly intrenched j defile, and nttenti%cly 'examined the scone before 
Six thousand men marched up to the bristling him He despatched two regiments of sharp 
ramparts - They fought- nil day They did not shooters to clamber along the brink of the ^nsin 
- conquer. Night separated the exhausting and among the rocks on either side, from height to 
bleeding combatants, Tlie Spaniards were otcr- 1 height. An active skumishing fire immediatelj 
)ojed_ at their successful d^cnce They built) commenced, which was as aotisely retumoA. A 
' bonhres, and hUed the air with their dofiantldensefog, mingled with the smoke, settled down 
•- shouts Another division of the French army i upon the deSIc, enveloping the dreary gorge in the 
arrived in the evemng There were now eighteen gloom of night Suddenly Napoleon, ordered n 
thousand Frenchmen on the plain There w ere squadron of Polish lancers, on theif light and fleet 
thirty thousand Spaniards upon the intrenched horses, to charge In the obscurity of the unnatural 
heights At the dawn of day the "sangiunarj darkness, they spurred tlieir horses to the utmost 
conflict was renewed,' One of the most aeful speed A tcmUc discharge from the battery 
Scenes of war eusned The rush of the assailants swept the whole head of the column, horses 
" Was resistless Thirty tlionsand men, m frightful aodridcis, into one mangled and hideous mass 
confusion, plnngcd down tho precipitous rocks of death Those behind; galloping impatnonslj 
into the narroiv street of Espinosa. Eighteen ‘forward over those mutilated limbs and quivering 
thousand men,- m wild pnranit, rushed after, nerves, dashed npon tho artillery men belore they 
' tbm, mtoxicalcd with the deiirions passions of had timo to load, and sabred them at their guns 
war , I The French army poured resisdessly tlirough tho 

Death, m its most revolting forms, held high i defile. The Spaniards threw down tlieir arms, 
carnival. Swords and bayonets were clotted! and, scattering ni all directions, fled over the 
with blood ' Bullets nftd shells pierced the dense , monntnins^ The battery and muskets, ammuni- 
mosses of the affrighted niid breathless fugitives tion and baggage in largo quantities, fell intotbe 
The imcartbly cliunonr of tbe tumultuous and bands of the vator ^ 

terrified host, the frenzied sJionta of the assail- "It is, indeed, almost incredible,” say's Napier, 
ants, tho clangour of trumpets and drums, the “jevoii to those who are ncquanited with Spanish 
roar of cannon and mnskctfy, the shrieks of tbe armies, tliat a position, m itself nearly improgna- 
wounded and tho moans of the dying, created a ble, and defended by twelve thousand, should, 
scene of horror which no imagination can com- without any panic, hut merely from a deliberate 
‘ pass. The River Truebn, rushing from tho sense of danger, be abandoned at tbe wild 
mountains, traversed tho town One narrow charge of n few squadrons, which two companies 
bridge crossed it' Tho bridge was irameoiately of good infantry would have effectually stopped 
-uhoked with the miserable throng An acouimi- The charge itself, viewed as a simple military 
lated mass, in one wild maelstrom of affrighted' operation, was e\tia\agantly rasli. But, taken 
men, strngghng m frantic eddies, crowded the ns the result of Napoleon’s sagacions estimate of 
entrance A storm of bnllets swept pitilessly the real value of Spanish troops, and his prompti- 
throiigh tho flying multitude Great numbers tude in seizing tlic advantage offered by tlie 
threw fbemsclveahito tbe torrent, swollen by tho smoke and fog tnat ciuug to tho sides of the 
runs of vonter, and -were swept away to an nn- mountains, it was a most felicitous example of 
known bnnal After this awful discomfature, mtuitive gemus ^ - 

General Blake with difficulty rallied six thousand An English army, under Sir JobrnMoore, Was 

men to contmne a pre'']pilale retreat The rest hnrrynw across tho nortli of Portugal to the aid 
were cither slam or dispersed far and' wide of the^aniards Napoleon could not ascertain 
'tlirongh the ravines of the mountains - their Jiumbcrs He resolved, however, first to 

TheBpaniords made one more effort to resist disembarrass himself of the Spanish forces, and 
the conqueror It was at the apparently impreg Gien to turn upon the English With resistless 
nablo Pass of the Pomosierra steps he now pressed on_ towards Madrid. There 

_ Tfio storming of this defile was one of. the was no farther opposition to be encountered The 
. most astonnding achievements of w ar At day- ntsnrgeiits had been scattered hke autumnal 
' brciflc the advance of Napoleon’s columns was leaves before the gale On the morning of the 
arrerted ' There Svas a narrow pass ov'er^tlie 2nd of December he arrived before the walls of 
mountains, long and steep Rugged and craggy the metropolis It w’ns_ the, anniversary of tho 
diffs of gr^ite rose-almost perpendioularlv on coronation and also of-the battle of Ansterhtz 
either "Side to tho douds - 'A battery of sixteen In the ihinds of ibe..soldiers a superatition was 
gans -swept* tub pass An army of twelve thou- attached to that memorable day The weather 
sand men, stationed behind field works at every was superb All Nature smiled serenely beneaUi 
'ttvailable point, were prepared to poiir a storm of the rays of an nndonded sun- As Napoleon 
bifliets into the bosoms' of the French, crowded rode upon tbo field, one.nnanunouB shoot of nC' 
'together m tbe narrow gorge As soon as the damation hurst firom his adoring hosts - A still 
'' advanoiDg columns appeared, a mnrderons fire londer snout of defiance and rage was echoed 
-was opened upon them The stem battalions, back from the mulutndinons throng crowduig 
_ inured as they wore -to the horrors of war, stag- the rampaits of tho city Napoleon was now 
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ttanding before the wills of Madrid at thohead of 
80,000victonoustroops Tliecitywasinthopower 
of the insurgents An army of 600,00 men had 
collected withm its walls. It was compos^dinainly 
of peasants, roused by the priests to the hijihest 
pitch of Sumticel enthusiasm. The popnlntion of 
the city — men, women, and children — amounted 
to 180,000. Napoleon was extremely perplexed 
He recoiled from the idea of throwmg his terrible 
bomb shells and red hot balls mto the midst of 
the mothers, the maidens, and the children cower- 
ing helplessly by their firesides On the otlier 
hand, he could not think of retiiing os if dis- 
comfited, and of yielding Madrid and Spam to 
the dominion of the English “ His genius," 
says M Chauvet, "inspired him with a plan 
which conciliated at the same time the claims of 
bis own gloiy and the exigencies of humanity 
Happily, fortune had not yet abandoned him, and 
ga\elum still another proof of her partiality ” 
Napoleon sat upon his horse, and for a few 
moments gazed earnestly upon the capital of 
Spam The soldiers, flushed with victory, and 
deeming everything possible under their extra- 
ordmaiy chieftain, wore impatient for the assault. 
He made a reconnaissance himself, on horseback, 
around the city, while the bulls from the enemy’s 
cannon ploughed up the ground beneath his 
horse's feet He stationed his forces, and planted 
hiB battenes and liis mortars m such a position a.s 
to reduce the city, if possible, by mtimidation, 
ond thus to save the eSusion of blood The sun 
had now gone dorm, and a brilliant moon dif- 
fused almost mid-da) splendour over the martiid 
scene "The night," says Napier, "was calm 
and bright The French camp was silent and 
watchM But the noise of tumult was heard 
from every quarter of the city, ns if some mighty 
beast was struggling and houhng in the toils " 
The tocsin from two hundred convent bells came 
pealing through the air 

At midnight Napoleon sent a summons for the 
surrender He assured the governor that the 
city could not pos'.ibly hold out against the French 
army, and intreaied him to reflect upon the fearful 
destruction of piopertyand of hfe which must 
inevitably attend a bombardment. A negative 
answer was returned An attack was imme- 
diately made upon the outposts They were 
speedily taken A formidable battery was then 
reared to cScct a breach in the wall Another^ 
letter was now sent, mild and firm, again de 
manding the mstaut surrender It was noon of 
the second day The autlionties still refused a 
capitulation, they solicited, lion ever, a few hours’ 
delay, Uiat an opportunity might be afforded for 
consulting the people With difficulty Napokon 
restrained the impetuosity of his troops, and 
waited patiently until the next morning In the 
meantime, the scene m thecitv was awful beyond 
descnplion Fanatical peasants, dressed like 
brigands, patrolled the streets, assassinating all 
who were suspected of favouring the French 
The hells of thoohnr-hes and convents tolled in- 
-eossantly The monks, heading the pcasanu 
' them m tearuig up the pavements, and m 
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raising barricades at ovciy comer ^Thestons 
houses were secured and loopholed for mnsketiy. 
The inhabitants, who had property to lose and 
families to suffer, were anxious for thesunjuder. 
’The piasants were eager for the strife Hie 
monies bad promised the reward of heaven with* " ' 
out purgatory to every Spamard who should 
shoot three Frenchmen ^ 

As soon ns the sun had dispelled the moin- 
mg fom Napoleon himself gave orders for a bat- 
tery of thurty cannon to open its fire upon the 
walls Ho still refnsed to throw his crael shells 
mto the thronged homes of the city A broach . 
was soon opened The French solmers, with 
wild hurrahs, rushed over the rums into the 
barricaded streets Again Napoleon curbed his , 
restive army At Ins imperious command the 
action was promptly suqiended. His troops were 
now in the city - , i 

His batteries were npon the neighbonring 
heights, and could speedily reduce the metropolis 
to ashes A third time ho sent the summons to 
surrender “ Though I am ready," said he, “ to - 
give a temblo example to the cities of Spain 
which persist m closing their gates against me, 

I choose rather to owe the surrender of Madrid 
to the reason and.humnmty of those who have 
made themselves its rulers " Even the populace 
were now satisfied that resistance was nnavaihng 
The Junta, consequently, sent two negotiators 
to the head-quarters of Napoleon, one of these 
men was Thomas de Moria, governor of Anda ■ 
lusio. Ho had mndo himself notonous by vio- 
lating the capitulation of Baylen , he had al-<o 
treated the French prisoners with horrible inhu- 
manity Napoleon received the deputation at 
the head of his staff with a cold and stem^ 
countenance Ho fixed his piercing eyes upon " 
Morlo. The cnlprit quailed before his indicant 
glance With downcast looks he said to Napo- 
leon, "Every sensible man in Madrid is con 
vinced of the necessity of surrendering It is, 
however, necessary that the French troops should 
retire, to allow the Junta time to pacify the ' 
people, and to induce them to lay down their 
arms ” In the following indignant strain, which , 
echoed throngh all Europe, Napoleon addressed 
him Wo quote the htorid translation of Ins . 
words, as recorded in the Momteur of that ^ 
day — 

" In vain y on employ the name of the people 
If yon cannot find means to pacify them, it is 
because you yourselves have excited them, and ' 
misled them by falsehood. Assemble the clergy, . 
the heads of the convents, the alcaldes, and il 
between this niid six in the morning the city has 
not surrendered, it shall cease to exist. I neither 
will nor ought to withdraw my troops Yon 
have slaughtered the unfortunate French who 
nave fallen mto your hands Only a few.daji 
ago you suffered two serv'ants of the'Russioa 
ambassador to be dragged away and' put io 
death in the streets, because they were Frenoh- 
men. The incapacity and weakness of a general 
had put mto your hands troops which had capi- 
tiilstod cn the field of battle of BayIo», snd Ihs 
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sapitulation violated. You, M. de Motla, 
woat sort of a letter did you vmte to that 
general? MTcU did it become yon to talk of 
pillage — yon, who, having entered Roussillon in 
1796, carried off all the women, and divided them 
as booty among your soldiers ^hat right had 
you, moreover, to hold snch language? The 
capitulation of Bnylen forbade it Look what 
was the conduct of the English, who are for 
*Tom pnding tlicmsehes upon being stnct ob- 
servers' of the law of "nations they complained 
of the convention of Cintni, hut tlioy fulhlled it 
To violate mihtary treaties is to renounce all 
civilization — to put ourselves on a level with the 
Bedouins of the desert How, then, dare you 
demand a capitulation — yon, who violated that 
ofBailcn? See how injustice and bad faith 
ever recoil upon those who are gmlty of them 
I had a fleet at Cadiz It had come there as to 
the harbour of an allj You directed against it 
the mortars of the city winch you commanded 
1 had a Spanish army m my ranks I preferred 
to see it escape in English ships, and to fling 
Itself from the rocks of Espinosa, than to disarm 
It I preferred having nine thousand more 
enemies to flght to violating good faith and 
hononr Return to Madrid I give till six 
o'clock to-morrow evciiing You have nothing 
to say to me about the people hut to toll me that 
they have submitted If not, you and your 
troops shall be put to the sword ’’ 

These severe and deserved reproaches caused 
Morla to shudder with terror Upon returning 
to head-quarters, his agitation was so great that 
he was quite unable to make a report Eis col 
league was obliged to give an account for him 
Morhi was sent agam to inform Napoleon of die 
consOTt to surrender Thus, through the gene- 
rosity and firmness of the conqueror, Madrid was 
-taken with but very slight expenditure of blood 
and suffenng The French army took possession 
of the city Perfect security of property and of 
life was, as by enchantment, restored to the 
mhabitants The shops were kept "open, the 
streets were thronged , the floods of business and 
of pleasure flowed on unobstructed 
Napoleon immediately proclaimed a goneinl 
pardon for all political oficnccs He abolished 
the execrable tribunal of the luquisitiou Ho 
reduced one-third the number of the convents, 
which were filled with lazy monks Onc-half 
of the proceeds of these convents was appro 
pnated to die morcaso of the salary of the 
labonring clergy, the other half was set apart 
for the payment of the pubhc debt The 
vexations hue of custom-houses between the 
■evend provinces, 'embarrassmg intercourse and 
u\)uring trade, be aholislied entirclj , and e«ta 
bhshed collectors of imposts only at the frontiers 
All feudal nghts^were annulled Gcncrol courts 
of appeal were organized, where justice could be 
obtained from the decisions of corrupt local 
authorities Before the insurrection, Napoleon 
had refrained from these important measures, to 
avoid exasperating- the dergy and the nobihty 
It was no longer necessary to show them any 


indulgence These wore vast henefl's Thej 
promued boundless good to Spam lb is hnmi 
hating to reflect that England could deluge the 
Peninsula m blood to arrest the progress c* such 
reforms, and to plunge enfranchised Spam back 
again into the darkness and the tyranny of the 
Middle Ages. 

Napier’s Penmsnlnr "War affords demon- 
strative evidence that tiie conflict m Spam was 
a conflict between tiio iriLuds of popular rights 
and the advocates of despotism It was so 
nnder>tood and so declared by all parties The 
despatches of Welhngton are filled with asser- 
tions of the necessity of emshmg the spint of 
democracy m Portugal and Spam Joseph Bona 
pnrto was the noble advocate of popular reform 
and 'of equal laws The infamy of Ferdinand 
has 03 jot "found no apologisti and the Princess 
Carotta of Portugal was, according to the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Welhngt.n, “the worst 
woman in existence " Yet these were the rulers 
whom England fastened upon Spain 

Joseph returned, not 'to Madrid, but to the 
royal mansion of the Prado, about six miles from 
the capital To the various deputations which 
called upon Napoleon, he declared that he would 
not restore King Joseph to tiie Spaniards till ho 
deemed them worthy to possess a ruler so 
enlightened and liberal, tiiat he would not 
replace him m the palace of the kings of Spam 
to see him ogam oxpelled , tliathe had no inten- 
tion to impose npon Spam a monarch whom she 
wished to reject, bnt that, having conquered 
the country, he would extend over it the rights 
of conquest, and treat it as he should think, 
proper In a proclamation which ho then isbned,’ 
he said to the Spamsh nation — 

I have declared, m a proclamation of the 
2nd of June, that I wished to be the regenoraCor 
of Spam ’To the rights which the pnnees of 
the ancient dynasty have ceded to me, you have 
wished that I should add the rights of conquest 
That, however, should not change my mchnation 
to serve you I wish to encourage everything 
that is noble m your own exertions All that is 
opposed to your prosperity and your grandeur 
1 wish,. to destroy The shackles which have 
onslavcii the people I have bmken I have 
given you a liberal Constitution, and, m the 
place of an absolute monarchy, a monarchy 
mild and limited ' It depends npon yourselves 
whether that Constitution shall still be your 
law " 

Thns; in less than five weeks, Napoleon had 
become master of half of Spam The Spanish 
armies bad everywhere been scattered hke dnst 
before him This whirlwind mardi of the con- 
qnerer had astonished the English, who were 
hastening to the aid of their allies In their 
embarrassment, they hardly knew which way to 
turn Advance was mevitable mm Retreat, 
without the firmg of a gun, was tiio most 
huimliatmg disgrace Sir John Moore, with an 
army of about 30,000 men, was marching 
rapidly from Portugal, to form a junclicn with- 
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Sir David Baird, who was oppronoliing from 
Comnna with 10,000 man "With this ormy of 
highly- disciplined British troops, to form the 
nudens of nncounted thousands of Spaniards, 
the English entertamed httlo doubt of immediate 
and triumphant success The tidings of disaster 
which they encountered left for them, however, 
no alternative but a precipitate retreat Napo- 
leon had done nothing to arrest the march of 
tha Enghsh He earnestly desired to draw them 
ns far as passible from their slups, that he might 
meet them on an open field 
Establishing his head-quarters at a country 
seat about four miles from Madrid, ho devoted 
the most unremitted attention to the welfare of 
the army An intrcliched camp was constructed, 
bristhng with cannon, whicli commanded the 
city, where liis sick and wounded would be safe, 
and where his military supplies could bo de- 
posited without fear of capture 
A deputation of 1,200 of the notables of Spain 
called upon him He recounted' to them the 
services which he had rendered Spain, and dosed 
by saving, “The present generation wdl differ 
in opinion respecting mo Too manj passions 
have been called into exercise. But your pos- 
teritj' Will be grateful to mo ns their regenerator 
They will place in the numhci of memorable 
days those in which I have appeared among 
you From those days will he dated the pros- 
perity of Spam These are my sentiments Go, 
consult your follow citizens Choose j our part, 
but do it frankly, and only exhibit true colours " 
Every speech which Napoleon made bears 
the impress of Ins genius Every hue wliicb 
ho wrote IS stamped avitli Ins majestic power 
Lamartine, who assails Napoleon in terms of 
measurdess animosity, and with n glow of elo- 
quence rarely equalled, thus testiGos to the 
Emperor’s energy with the pen — 

“He was, perhapSj the greatest writer of 
human events smee Machiavel He is much 
superior to Cicsar in the account of his cam 
paigns His style is not the written exposition 
alone — ^it is the action Every sentence in his 
pages IS, so to speak, the connterpart and the 
counter-impression of tho fact. Tiiere is neither 
a letter, a sound, nor a colour wasted between 
the fact and tbe word, and tlie word is hiinself 
His pliroset, concise and without ornament, re- 
call those times when Bqjazet and Charlemagne, 
not knowing how to write tbcir names at the 
bottom of their imperial edicts, dipped their 
hands m ink or blood, and applied them, with 
all their articulations impressed upon tho parch- 
ment” 

\?hilB here, two events oconiied pccuharly 
"dinraoteristic of Napoleon He had issue 1 an 
order of the day enyommg the strictest disciphno, 
and tbreatomng tho most severe military ri<fOur 
against any perton who should be guiltyr of*nots 
ol violence Two of his soldiers had been ar- 
rested for a sliamefnl assault upon a female By 
a ctmncil of war they wore condemned to death. 
. ' Earnest petitions were presented for their pardon 
Napoleon Gnuly refnstd, and they- wore shot. 
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Their execution produced n very salutary olTcct 
upon the army*, and restrained tuc outbreak ol 
dcpravedpassion 

The Marquis of St Simon, a French Royaost 
emigrant, had token at Bayonne tho oath of' 
fidohty to King Joseph Ho was captiwcd, at 
the head of a band of Spanish insurgents, -Gght- 
mg against his country A mihtary commissioa ' 
condemned Mm to death . The daughter of the 
gndty man, aided by some of Napoleon’s kind- 
hearted oiBcors, obtained access to the Emperor 
He was on horseback at ^flie' head of his staff 
She sprang from her carriage, lushod through a 
file of soldiers, and throw herself upon her knee» 
before the horse of the Emperor “Pardon 
Biro, pardon i” she e\dnimcd,-with supphant 
hands and flooded eyes. Napoleon, surprised at 
tho sudden apparition of the graceful and fragile, 
maiden, reiucd in his horse, and, fixing Lis eye 
earnestly upon her, said — 

“Who IS this young girl? What does she 
wish?" 

“Sire,” she replied, “I am tho'dnnghterof St 
Simon, who is condembed to die this lught ’’ 
Suddenly* a deathly pallor spread over her counte- 
nance, and she fell insensible upon the pavement, 

Napoleon gazed for a moment upon her pros- 
trate form with a look expressive of the deepest 
commiseration 'Then, m hurried accents, he- 
cxclnimed, “ Let the very best caro bo taken of 
Mndcmotsello St Simon Tell her that her 
father is pardoned” With « slight, movement 
of tho reins ho urged on his horse, evidently 
struggling to conceal his emotion, and nt-tlie 
same timo looking hack to see if liis orders wore 
executed Offences, ever so weighty, com- 
mitted ngainst liimself, lie could with magna- 
nimity forgive Wrongs inflicted updn helpless 
females wore unpardonable. 

General Moore was now directing Ins retreat- 
ing steps towards Corunna Ho hnd^ ordered a* 
fleet of English transports to repair to that port 
to receive 'Ills troops On the morning 'of tho 
22nd of December, Napoleon left Madrid, with an 
army of 40,000 men, to overtake and overwhelm 
the English He well know' that tho-Biitisli- 
soldiers would present a very differentjTront from 
that which tbe Spaniards had opposed to him. 
He consequently took the whole of the Imperial 
Guard, foot and horse, and a largo reserve of 
artillery Tho SpaniaiAs had all fled . Tha 
English, exasperated by tho cowardice of their 
alhes, were left alone. Napoleon was sweeping 
down upon them with a power which they could 
not resist. Their salvation depended upon tha^ 
rapidity of their flight. " ' 

Napoleon urged ins troops impetuously on till 
they arrived in the savage defiles of the moun- 
tains of Guadarramn It was necessary to make 
forced marches to overtake tho retreating foe. 
Suddenly tlio weoiber, uhicb had ocen till then 
superb, Ranged intrf a senes of tli'e most violent 
stonns. The wind blew with humcane fury.' 
The snow, m bhndmg, smothering sheets, 
blocked up the mountain paths, dogged the 
ponderous wheels of the artMcry carnages and 
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tnggogc-vf igsons, and c£fct Inally prevented the 
advance of the nrinj The mighty host of 
horsemen and footmen, with nil the appliances 
and •machinery of war, became entangled in 
inc’etiionhlo confusion 'Nnpolcon forced his way 
through the thronged gorge to the head of tlic 
column, which he found held at bnv by the fury 
of the hnrricanc The peasant guide's declared 
, that it was impossible to clfect the wild passes of 
the Guadan-oma in such a tempest Bnt he 
who had set at definneo tho stonn spint of the 
Alps was not to be thos intimidated l^fapoleon 
ordered the chasseurs of his guard to dismount 
and ferm into a close cohmin, occupying the 
whole widUi of the road Every cavalier led his 
horse Thus each plitoon was composed of 
eight or ten men, followed by an equal number 
of horses These voter in 'narnor^ sMth iron 
-Sinews, trampled doun tho enow, and madoa 
path for those who followed 
Xapolcon, in the midst of those toiling hands, 
climbed tho mountains on foot He placed him* 
self bolimd the iirat platoon, and, leanuig upon 
the arm of Saiarv, shared the fatigues of bis 
grenadiers in breasting the storm, and in strug- 
gling along the drifted and tempest-swept defile 
bnch all csnmplc could not be resisted The 
army aith cntUusiasra followed its leader The 
Emperor was grcntlj caliamted by tho march 
Ibe mam body of the arms, taicumhered by 
heavy guns and waggons, had not been ablo to 
keep pace witli the ndinucing column Tho 
Em]>eror stopped for the night at a miserable 
post-hoQse in the mid'it of the mouatams. 'Iho^o 
engaged in his sen icq were vtnimitg in their 
cndcaiours to anticipate lUl liis wants Napo- 
leon seemed eier to forget himself in tlimking 
onlyof others The single mule ahich cimcJ 
his'baggago was brought to this wretched house ] 
“lie was tbweroro' proiidcd,’’ says Savaiy, 
“ with a good fire, a tolerable supper, and a bed, 
On those occasions the Emperor was not selfish 
lie was quite unmindful of the next day’s wants 
when he alone was concerned He shared his 
fire and his sapper with all who had been ahlo 
to keep up with him, and even compelled those 
to cat whose reserve kept ihcin back " As bo 
gathered lus friends around the glowing fare, ho 
conversed with unusual cheerfulness and frank- 
ness upon tlio extraordinary incidents of Ins 
> extraordinary hfe, eommencing at Bnonne, ** to 
; Slid,’’ he said, “ I know not wliero." " 

Having crossed the mountains, the snow was 
•sneeboded by rain The troops, drenched and 
exhausted, waded knee-deep through tbb inun- 
dated roads, while the artillery waggons sank to 
tho axle in tho miry ruts' The anxiety of the 
Emperor was intense to tlirow a part of his 
forces in advance of tho English, and to ent off 
their retreat His nic'isurcs bad been so skil- 
fully formed, that, bnt for the unnsud seventy 
^ of tho wcalbar and badness of the roads, tho 
whole army would have been taken “If the 
- English retreat,” lie wrote to Marshal Sonlt, 
“pnrsno them with tho sword at tboir loins If 
■ ' they attack yon, beat a retreat , for tho farthe- 


they venture, the ictlcr it will he If they re« 
main one day longer an their present position, 
they are undone, for I shallbo upon the'r flank “ _ 
General Moore was now at Sabagun, and Na- 
polcon, with his advance guard, was within one 
any 's march of him The British general had not 
a moment to lose to escape from thouctmwhidi 
ho was nearly enveloped With the utmost 
precipitation lie urged his flight, blowmg up Ih i 
bridges behind him The ram still contmued' 
to fall in torrents, the streams were swollen, 
and tho roads, on' np by the passage of the 
retreating army, aero almost impracticable 

No pen can describe tho scene which now - 
ensued Notwithstanding the most firm and 
hononrablo endcavonrs of General Moore to 
restrain lus troops, they plunged into every' con- 
ceivable excess Becoming furiously mtoxi 
cated with the wmo which they found every- 
where lu nbundance, they plundered without 
mercy, and wantonly burned the houses of tho 
peasants Often, in helpless drunkenness, they 
perished in tho midst of the flames which their 
own hands had kindled The most bitter hos- 
tihty sprang up between the English soldiers 
and tho Spaniards Tho English called' the 
Spam irds nngratelhl.vvTotches “ We ungrate- 
ful *" excliiimcd the Spaniards, “ yon come hero 
to sen c y our own interests, and now yon are 
running away v it bout oven defending ns ” The 
enmity became so inveterate, and the brutality , 
of tho drunken English soldiers so insupportable, 
that the Spaniards almost regarded the French 
troops who were under far better disciphnc, as 
their deliverers 

The road, leagno after league, was strewed 
with tho wrecks of Gic British irmy Baggage- 
waggons were abandoned, artillery carnages 
were broken down and overtnmed, the sick, 
the wounded, tho dy ing, and multitudes of strag- 
glers, in every grade of intoxication, strewed 
the wayside Napoleon pressed on vigorously, 
by day and by night, that ho might overtake 
his fugitive foes On tho 2nd of January ho 
nmved, with Ins advance guard, at Astorga*" 
In ten days ho had marched an army of fifty 
thousand men two hundred miles' It was tho 
dead of winter Desolating storms clogged the 
passes of tho mountains with snow, and deluged 
tho plains Tho rivers, swollen into rapid tor 
rents, obstrncted his path Horses and men, 
1.nce-dcpp in tho mire, painfully 'dragged the 
heavy guns along, os they sank to the axles in 
the ruts - 

It was n stormy morning when Napoleon left 
Astorga Gloomy o’onds floated heavily in the 
sky The snow-flakes, meltmg as they fJl 
were swept in hhndmg sheets over the drenched 
and shivering host Napoleon, qhanng all tho, 
exposure and fatigue of his devoted army, had 
proceeded bnt a few miles in tbo storm when he 
was overtaken by a courier from France, bearing 
despatches of the utmost importance There 
was no house near. Napoleon immediately dis- 
mounted, and ordered a fire to be kindled by 
tho roadside His officers gathered rebpectfuU; 
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nroniid him, watchmg his conntcnaiice with in 
tensest interest. Standing bj the fire in the 
cold wintry air, with the snow-flakes falhng 
" thickli upon him, and bis nnfaltering battalions 
crowding by, ns they breasted the storm, he 
read these documents 

They informed him that Austna, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence in Spam, and of the 
withdrawal of 100,000 troops from the army of 
the Rhine, was entering into an alliance with 
England to attack him in the North , that the 
Turks, exasperated with his alhance with Alex- 
ander, were assuming a threatening aspect in 
the East , that the Queen-Mother of Russia and 
the great majority of the nobles were increas 
ingly bitter m thtir hostility, smee Napoleon 
would not consent to the annexation of Constan 
tinople to the Russian empire , and that Alex 
andcr, though still firm in his fncndship, was 
struggling against an opposition daily mcreosing 
in strength 

The whole frightful vision of another Conti- 
nental war at once flashed upon his mmd For 
a moment his herculean energies seemed para- 
Ij sed by the appalhng prospect Ho now bitterlj 
regretted that he was involved in the Spanish | 
war But he could not abandon the struggle, i 
for the combined Enghsh and Spanish armies, 
would immediately throng the defiles of the 
Pyrenees in the invasion of France He could 
do nothing to atert the rising conflict m the 
North, for he was tlie illustrious representative 
of those popular principles which banded Europe 
was dotennmed to crush It was a desperate 
enterprise to carry on war uith England and 
Austria on the banks of the Danube, and witb 
England, Spain, and Portugal south of the Pyre 
neos, while the other half of Europe were watch- 
ing for an opportunity to spring upon their foe 
in tile very hrst hour of his reverse France 
was weary of war Napoleon was weary of war 
There was but one alternative before him ei&er 
to obandon the interminable conflict m despair, 
and surrender Franco to the tender mercies oF 
the Allies, or to struggle to the last. 

Napoleon, from tlie cheerless fire, whose flames 
were fanned by the storm, turned his horse, and 
slowly and sadly rode back to Astorga. Not a 
word was spoken All about him ware impressed 
with the entire absorption of his mmd But m 
an hour his dejection passed auay, his cus- 
tomary equanimity reappeared, his plans were 
lormed Firmly and calmlj he girded his 
strength to encounter the new accumulation of 
penis which thronged his path It became 
necessary for him immediately to direct his 
energies towards the Rhine Ho, con'cquently, 
relinquished the further pursuit, in person, of the 
English, and commissioned Marshal Soult to 
press them, m their flight, as vehemenay as 
possible 

Ho then returned to Valladolid, where he re- 
mained for a fow days, giv ing very minu‘'o direc 
tions respecting affairs m Spam, and despatching 
innumerable orders for the organization of hu 
ermics in France, Italy, and Germany 


CHAPTER XLV. 
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Ilctrea) of Sir John Moore-JDreadfal condition of Spats 
—Siege of Saragossa— Ferllons position ol tlic Em- 
peror— Austrian alliance with England- Views o( 
AletandCT'-Vlgarous prcpiratians of the French— 
The 'Emperor and the Empress leave Parts , <- 

MARsnAE SoaiiT pursued the enemy in one 
of the most disastrone retreats recorded uT the 
annals of modem warfare The wrecks of the 
fugitive host, ill melancholy fragments, evety- 
where met the eye Such was' the precipitation 
and dismay of the flight, that the trcuuie-cns^ 
o' the English array, containing a large amontt 
of money m specie, were rolled over the prem- - 
picos, and the ghttenntr com was scattered 
' among the rocks The French soldiers, ns they 
rushed along, filled their pockets with English 
gold The sick and the wounded, in won and . 
haggard groups, throw them civ es down by the 
wayside, and struggled, in the agonies of death, 
upon the storm drenched sods Almost every 
conceivable atrocity was perpetrated bj the 
dnmkcn soldiers upon the wretched inhabitants 
of the villages through which tliw passed 
Women and children wore driven from their, 
plundered and bnming dwellings to perish in the' 
freezing air The dying and the dead, upon the 
bleak bill-sides, everywhere presented a scene 
most revolting to humanity v 

“There was never,” says Napier, “so com 
plcto an example of a disastrous retreat The 
weather was frightful Tlie rigours of a Polish 
winter seemed to have been transported to S^ain. 
Incessant storms of sleet and rmn swept',the 
frozen hills Tlie English dragoons, as fast as 
their horses gave out, sliot them, to prevent then 
falling into the hands of the enemy " 

During this retreat, which was condnoted with 
consummate skill by Sir John Mooro, ad- 
vance-guard of the pursuers had many conflicts 
with the roar-guard of the pursued The Eng- 
hsb, whenever they stood at bay, fought with 
the most determined valour Having arrived ot 
Corunna, the retreating army, taking a position 
upon the circuit of huls which almost moloscd 
the C4ty, threw the gauntlet of defiance to thou ' 
foes. They had gathered m a magazine, about 
three miles from the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
four thousand barrels of powder To prevent 
these stores from fiJIiug mto the hands of the 
enemy, the toroli was applied An explosion of 
inconceivable sabhmity was the result 

“When the tram reached the great store,” 
says Colonel Napier, who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, “there ensued a crash like the burst- 
ing forth of a volcano The earth trembled for 
miles , the rodka were tom from ^eir hoses, and 
the agitated waters rolled the vessels as lu a 
storm A vast column of smoke and dust, 
shooting out fiery sparks from its sides, arose 
: pemendioularly and slowly to a groat height, 

I and then a diower of stones and fragments of all 
I kmds, bursting out of it with a roaring sound, 
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BUed masy persons \ 7 I 10 remained near tbe 
spot SttDness, slightly intenupted by the los- 
ing of the traves, succeeded, and the business of 
the wnrwent on ” 

A sanguinary b ittle ensued Sir John Moore, 
the'heroic leadir of this atrful retreat, fell fear- 
hilly mutilated by a cannon-ball Night and 
utter eshanstion separated die combatants The 
manned body of the" unfortunate general, 
wrapped m his bloody cloak, was hastily and 
silently interred on the ramparts of Cornnno. 
It was one of the most melancholy of earthly 
scenes A gloomy winter’s night brooded over 
the exhansted and bleeduig armies Not a 
wdrd. was ^oken, as, by toi^hght, a shallow 
grave was dug, and a few sods were thrown 
over npon his remains. The genius of the 
poet has recorded his burial in Imes which will 
never pensh — 

*7/ Not a drum was heard, nor a faneral note, 

V AsJi^ ootss to the ramparts rre hertiei; 

Net a soldier discli vged Ins farewell snot 
O cr the grave where our hero we burled. 

_ We hnned him darhiy at dead of night, 

Tlic sods With ourba\ oncts turning 
By Uic struggling tneonbeam’s mlstj lights 
And the lantern diml} burning 

No useless cofBn inclosed his breast, 

Nor m sheet nor in shroud we hound him , 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

M ith Uls martial cloak around him 

- Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of aonow, • 

Bat w 0 stcadf.etly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought on the morrow 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bod, 

And smoothed down bis lonel} pillow, 

Tliat tlie foe and the stranger w Quid tread o’er his 
And w e far away on the biUow Chend, 

Blit half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring, 

Ar- we iiianl Uie distant and random gnn. 

That the foe iras sullenly finug 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 

• \7c can cd not a Unc, and we raised not a stone, 

But w c left him alone in his glory 

The French officers, admiring the heroism of 
theu* fallen foe, erected a monument to his 
memory 

In the night, leaving thoir camp'Bres blazing 
to conceal tbcir 'movements, the English com- 
mei oed the emhirkation This was accomplished 
'"with no verj heavy addition to their disasters 
The Spamards manned the ramparts, autl beat 
off the approaches of the French In this 
calamitous retreat the English lost nearly sis 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
Three thousand horses were shot by their riders 
An..immense quantity of the munitions of war 
were either destroyed or fell into the 'hands of 
ihevjctors.^ 

M^or Napier, a* brother of Colonel Napier, the 
historian, w as w ounded and taken prisoner in thia battle 

Celng hurt in the leg, ’-sai s Colonel N-ipier, “ ho cn- 
deavouiedto retire, but was overtaken andmrownto 
the ground wim five wounds A Flxncb drummer 
rcseuedhim; and when a srldicr, with whom he had 


Alison thus describes the effect produced 11 
England by the return of tbme emaciated, war 
worn, and bleeding columns — “The'nhabitantt 
of the towns along the Channel ha I seen the 
successive expeditions which oomposet. Sir John’ 
Moore's army embark, in all the pndc of military 
display, with drums Wtmg and colours flyiug, 
amid the cheers and tears of a countless host of 
spectators When, therefore, they beheld the 
same regiments return, now reduced to half their 
number, with haggard countenances, ragged ac- 
coutrements, and worn-out clothmg, they were 
struck with astonishment and horror, which was 
soon grentlj increased by a malignant fever 
whieli tlie troops brought hack with them— tlio 
result of fatigue, confinement on shipboard, and 
mental depression— jomed to the dismal and 
often exaggerated 'accounts which were spread 
by the survivors of the hardships and miseries 
they bad undergone" 

Sjiain was fill* d with robberies and assas«ma^ 
tions The fanatical popniace, imder pretence of 
attachment to then: ancient kings, committed 
the most revolting acts of violence There was 
no protection for property or h'e except in those 
portions of Spam occupied bj the French armies. 
Some Spanish soldiers, enraged against one of 
their most brave and illustrious generals, Don 
Juan Bomto, seized Inm m his bed, dragged him 
to a tree, hung him by the neck, and amused 
themselves for hours m riddling his body with 
balls With a firm hand Napoleon repressed 
thesfe disorders wherever he bad sway At Valla- 
dolid he arrested a dozen well-known assassms, 
and promptly shot them 

He wrote to Joseph — ^“Yon must makeyour- 

heen straggling, made a second attempt to kill him, the 
drummer once more tntei fured The morning after the 
battle, Merslij] Soult sent his own surgLon to ^^IIJ 0 I 
Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration rer) nil- 
common, Wrote to Nnpolcon desiring that his pritonct 
might not be sent to France, which, from the system of 
rciuslng exchanges, won d have ruined his professional 
prospects, the drummer also received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour 'When the second corps quitted 
Coronne, Marshid Sonit recommended his prisoner to 
tlie attention of Harshal Key, and the latter treated 
him rather with the kindness of a friend tlian the 
ciriilty of an enemy He lodged him with the French 
consul, supplied him with monev, gave him a gcncnl 
mvitatlon to his bouse, and not only refrained from 
sending him to France, but when, by a flag of truce, ho 
ktiow that Major Neptei's mother was mourning for 
him as dead, he permitted him, and with him the few 
soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to England, 
increl> caactlng a promise that none should serve until 
cxcbongcd I would not have touched at ell upon these 
prlvateadycntUTCSiWcreitnot that gratitude demands 
a pntdic acknowledgment of sneh generosity, and that 
demand Is rendered more Impeiutive by the after- 
misfortunes of Marshal Ncy That brave end noble 
minded man's fate is but too well known Hcwlio had 
fought five hundred hutUes for France, and not one 
against her, was shot as a traitor I Gould the blttercs’ 
enemy of the Bourbons have morcstrongi> marked tlie 
difftrcnce between their IntercsiS and those of 'the 
nation T.-Napicr's Foninsnlar War, vok i , p 260 

According to “Hart's Army Ust,’* Sir Charles had ids 
leg b'oken by a musket shot, a ha} onct stab in his back, 
a sabro cut on his bead, several of his ribs b'Oken by a 
sppnt boll, and severe contnslons on his head from the 
bntt eud of a musket. Sjt Charles died August 30'A 
1853 
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self feared first, and loved afterwards They ' 
have been soLc t*jg mo hero for the pardon of 
some bandits who hove committed murder and 
tobherv But they have been dehghtod not to 
obtain it, and, subsequently, everything has re- 
turned to Its proper course Bo, at the same 
time, just and strong, and as much the nno as 
the other, if you wish to govern ” 
lie ordered a hundred >issOS‘*ins in Madrid to 
be executed These men bad bidken into the 
hospitals, and, with slow tortures, Ind murdered 
the wounded French soldiers m thcirheds They 
had also burned the houses and taken the lives 
of many Spaniard", under the prete\.t that they, 
as friends of the French, were traitors to thoir 
country Napoleon resolved to inspire the guilty 
a ith terror With his accustomed magnnniinitj , 
ho wished to draw upon liim'clf the odium w Inch 
these necessary acts of soventj might excite 
The populanty of all acts of clemency ho cn 
deavoured to pass over to the credit of Ins 
brother 

In a comphraontary letter on the occasion of 
the new jear, Joseph wrote to Napoleon — “I 
pray jour Majesty to accept my wislies that, 
in the course of this jear, Europe, pacified by 
jour efforts, may render justice to your in- 
tentions ” 

Napoleon replied— “I thank jou for what 
yon say relatively to the new year I do not 
hope that Europe can this year bo pacified So 
little do 1 hope it, tint I have just issued a 
decree for levying 100,000 men The rancour 
of England, the events of Constantinople — every- 
thing, in short, indicates that the lionr of rest 
and quiet is not yet arrived " 

The Spaniards were ovcrjwboro vanquished 
in the open held Numerous bands had, how- 
ever, thrown themselves behind tho walls of 
fortified cities Here they prolonged tho eonflu.t 
with the most prodigious and desperate valonr 
But, ere long, tho strongest posts were reduced 
by the skill of the French engineers and tho 
valonr of the French armies Hio siege of 
Saragossa was one of the most memorable and 
one of the most avvfnl recorded in ancient or 
modern annals The English had filled tlic city 
with military supplies Forty thousand Spnni"h 
soldiers, headed by monks and inspued with 
fanaticism had intrenched themselves in stone 
houses behind its massive walls One hundred 
thousand individuals thronged the streets of the 
city With but IS 000 men the French invested 
the place For two months the enud confiict 
raged without cessation and without nieri^ 
The walls were battered down and convents 
' blown into the air Still the infuriated hands 
fought from street to street, from house to house 
At length the dtseiphned valour of the French 
triumphed over tho fanatical enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards When Marshal Lnnnos, with hut 
eleven thousand men, took possession of Bie 
ruins of tho smouldering citj, a. spectacle was 
' presented such as has rarely been witnessed m. 
' this lost world of sin and woo The city -was 
yiad with devastated dwellings and. pntrofyinn' 
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corpses” Fifty four thousand of the inhabitauti 
had penshed Tho cries of tho mangled— men. ' 
women, and children— with their wounds in ' 
flamed and festering, ascended piteonsly,from 
every dwelling One-third part of^ the -city 
was entirely demolished, Tho other two-thirds, 
shattered and bloodstained, were recking with 
deadly miasmata Of the forty thousand SpanisL 
soldiers who had fought with such despcratior 
&om window to window, and from roof to root, 
but ten thousand nfnntry and two thousand 
horse, palo, gaunt, and haggard, as jnsoners, 
defiled before them captors Even the French - 
veterans, mured as they were to the horrors of 
war, w ere deeply mov ed by the vpeotnclo, 

Joseph now returned to Madad, amid the peal- . 
mg of bells and the firing of cannon. He vvas i 
reeeivod coldly by tho populace, who eoasiderod . 
themselves detlironcd The more respeotablo 
portion of the inhabitants, however,, who had 
been livmg under a reign of terror, received him 
with satisftction Joseph had been presented to 
tho Spaniards ns their protector— as, tho”oDe 
who, m thoir behalf, had implored the clemency 
of the resistless conqueror Yet there was some- 
thing m the inflexibly jnst and heroic character 
of Napoleon which won universal admiration, * 
Notwitlistnnding his endeavours to promote thor 
populnntj of Josopii tiy drawing upon himself 
the odium of all neces'nry acts of seventy, the ^ 
Spaniards were more attracted hj tho grandoni 
of the Emperor than by tlie more gentle apint 
of his broOier 

Napoleon stopped fivo days at Valladolid,. - 
writing despatches to every part of Europe In 
those fivo days he accomplished work which ^ 
would have engrossed tho energies of any ordi- 
nary mind for a lear His armies in France, 
Spam, Italy, and dormany were spread out ns a 
map before him, and he grasped all their possible 
combinations Having hnished his dc<patchos, 
ho mounted his horse and posted for Pans < 

“In the first five hours,” sajs J T Headlby, 
“ho rode the astonishing distance of eighty-five 
miles, or seventeen miles the hohr ' ThiswiW 
gallop was long remembered by the inhabitants 
of tho towns through which tho smoking caval- 
cade of the Emperor passed Relaj’s of horses 
had been prov tdod along the road , and no sooner 
did he arrive at one post than he flung himself 
on a fresh horse, and, sinking his spurs m his 
flanks, dashed away in headlong speed Few 
who saw that short figure, surmounted^with'a 
plain chapeau, sweep by on that day, ever forgot 
It His palo face was calm ns marble, but lii8_.- 
lips were compressed, and his brow knit hke 
iron , while his flashmg eye, os ho leaned for- 
ward, still jerking^impatiently at tho bridle, at 
if to accelerate hiT speed, seemed to devour'llfe - 
distance No one spoke, but the whole suite 
strained forward in the breathless race' The 
gallant chossenrs had never had so long and eo ~ 
wild n ndo before ” ^ c 

At Bajowne, NwpoUon took, coach ■DvtcoBwft 
tho Imperial Guard to march as rapidly nsTiossi- 
ble towards tho Bhmo, ho departed for Pans. 
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On tbe niplit of tho 22ncJ of Jnnunrj lie amrcS 
fit tlio Tmlc'ics enrpnsjng every one by liw 
rndden opjjcannce Napoleon, po^orm^g bj 
tho energies of bis oirn mind, rovcnled but littlo 

to ibo people of tbo plots tind counterplots vrlndi 

nmtfttjd Europe. Public opinion, uninformed of 
tbc secret aud continued perfidy of the court of 
Madrid, bad generally condemned tbo SpnnW, 
anr, as iniohmp an unnccc'snry expcndltiiro of 
blued and treasure, and as an net of Ininsttcc 
towards stupid and degraded princes Napoleon 
himself nor decplj regretted that bo was m- 
vohed in (ids calamitous r"r. IIo bad hoped 
to confer siieb benefits upon tbo Spatiisli nation 
that it would rejoice at tbc pe icclnl removal of 
Its wortUoss and dc<potio princes But for tlio 
intervention of EngUnd, Spam would tlins linvc 
Ken regenerated It i^po«iblctbat,if Kipolcon 
bad not been cnpiged in this war, Auatria might 
no’ bn-o ventured to attack him It is certain 
^tbat tbo Spanish princes would base taben ad- 
vantage of Napoleon's first hour o'* ertposure to 
nub, in alliatiLo a,itb England, an invading host, 
upon tbc toutbern proaino-a of rrance 
Tiiougb Napoleon often '■nbmqneiitlyo'cpreased 
regret that Im bad ntteinptcd tbc oaerturow of 
tbo Spanish Bourbons, there v,<is no course 
vbicb bo could Inao pntsucA wlncli was not 
fnngbt i.itb tbc utmost peril. Had he left 
ipain to htnelf, <• cimI v ar a,ould irorocdialelj 
liaVo dcsol itcd tbo Peninsula, waged between 
Oio partmns of Don CorloJ the fitbor and l-\r- 
dinand (bo ron Euglanl would nt nnco liaao 
erpouked tbo cau»e of I'crdnmud, and thus Sp im 
would have become, ns it were, an English 
colony On tbo other baud, bad Napoleon, tho 
Emperor ‘of tbo French Bepubbe, tbc great 
dinmpion of pnpnlar right*, marcbed bis umuc* 
to rivet tbo cbntns of an inlolenblo despotism 
upon n benighted people, to strnigtben tbc bars 
and deepen the dungeons of the Inquisition, bo 
would bavo done the mo'.t atrocious violence to 
bis own principles Napoleon, in tbo doapcrato 
endeavour for £oir-prc*mation, sought also to 
Confer upon 5-pain n biiniano and enlightened 
pnneo mid nbh ral con*Utniion 
brom all quarters Napoleon bad received in 
lolligcnce that Austria, with in’cnao nctivitj, 
vaa urging her prepiintmns for a new wiir 
From Vienna, blunicu, Dresden, mid Milan tho 
Emperor was furnislird with prcciso details of 
those mibtrry prep iratioiis There was no room 
for doubt of tlio imminence and rongnitiido of 
tbo danger. All Napoleon's ciforts ior tho nro- 
aottoti of pcaco bad proved nnaiaillng Tlierc 
could bo no peace England rclusca even to 
treat witli bira—evon to allow bis flag of truce 
to visit her shores Tliougb tbc Bourbons bad 
been dothroned when bo was but a boy, and 
(bough he bad been elevated to the siiproine 
command by the almost mnniraoua siiiTrogcs of 
tho nation, England dcclnrcd him (o bo a usurper, 
sealed upon Ibo Icgilimato tbrono of tbo Bonr- 
bons 

, ** Dow a with tbo Domocntio Emperor I" vvn* 

the cry winch resonnded through Austria, and 


which was echoed from tbo lips of the Queen- 
Mother and of tbo powerful nobics of Rtssia 
“ Wo wage no warfare agamst France," ex- 
claimed banded Europe "Our wilrfara is 
directed solely against Napoleon, who has 
usurped the crown of France * 

Napoleon, m the hour of victory, was ever 
rendj to make any concessions in behalf of 
peace But when disasters tbiolcencd, and bis 
enemies were exultant. Ins vroiid spint, nnm- 
tnmditcvl, roused itself to t: e highest pitch 4)f 
defianco In two months Tic had scattered tbo 
.Spanish armies to the winds, bad driven tbc 
Etigbi-b out of the Pcsiinsula, and bad ronducted 
back bis brother in triumph to Madiid. Still 
i tbo Spanish war v as by no means ended New 
: insurrections might break out m every province 
Tbc fleets of England still crowded tbc shores ol 
Spain and Portugal, striving to rouse tbo people, 
and offering them nbundaiit supplies ot men, 
moncj , and the munitions of war 

It Will bo remembered that Napoleon bad pre- 
vlouslv explained himself most fully to tbo 
Austrmn ambassador IIo had assured M Met- 
termcli of bis c irncst desire for peace He had 
declared to liini that, if Austria bad any cause of 
complaint, if she Would make that cause known, 
bo would iminodiatcly endeavour to remove it 
The immense roiUtarj preparations which Austria 
was now mnlcing were known to nil Europe, and 
tho object of these preparations was perfectly 
understood. Auslrin, however, was not yet pre- 
pared to commence hostilities, and her minister 
was still m Paris Napoleon, with tbo fiiint 
hope of still averting tbo calamities of another 
conflict, proposed to Ttussm tbo idea of offering 
to Austria tbo double gimrantco of France and 
for tlio intcgiaty of her actual dominions 
If Austnii vvero actuated by an honest fear that 
Napoleon bad designs upon her territory, tins 
double guarantee would surely satisfy her and 
prevent n war But Austiin wished to reconquer 
Italj, and to arrest the progress of democratic 
ideas, and to remove from Europe tbo dangerous 
spectacle of an elected and plsbolnn monarch 
upon the tbrono of exiled legitimacy Napoleon 
did not deem it consistent with self-respect to 
make anj further advances towards winning the 
favour of Austria Ho treated her ambassador 
with politeness, but vitli great distance and 
reserve Ho assumed ncilbcr tho aspect of dofi- 
nnco nor of obsequiousness 
To tlio ambuss idors of other Powers lie, With 
tbo most perfect frankness, explained bis views 
IIo openly avowed that it was Austria and her 
armaments winch bad brought him back to 
Pans, that be might respond to them by arena- - 
ments no less formidable 
” It seems," bo said one day to a group col- 
lected around liim in tho Tiiilencs, that tbo 
woters of Lethe, not those of tho Danube, flow 
past Vtotma They bavo forgotten tbo lessons . 
of oxporienco, they want fresh ones Ti>ey _ 
shall bare them. And this time they shall bo 
lemblo I do not desire war I have no in- 
terest m lb 'All Europe is witness that oil mys 
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eflorts 8n3 ray whole attention were directed 
towards the field of battle which England has 
ae.ected in Spun Anstno, which saved the 
English in 1805, when I was about to cross the 
Struts of Calus, has saved them once more, 
when I was about to pursue them to Corunna 
Had I not been called hacli:, not one of the 
English wonld have escaped me She will pn^ 
dearly for this new diversion in their favour 
Either she shall disarm instantly, or she shall 
have to sustain a war of destruction If she 
disarm in such a manner as to leave no donbt on 
my mind as to her future intentions, I will 
myself sheathe the sword, for I have no wish to 
draw it except in Spam agunst the English If 
she contmne her military preparations, the con- 
flict shall be immediate and decisive, and such 
that England shall for the fnturo have no allies 
npon the Continent." 

“ The Emperor produced npon all who heard 
him," says Thiers, " the effect he mtended , for 
he was sincere in his language, and spoke the 
truth in asserting that ho did not desire war, 
hnt that he wonld wage it trcmendonsly if forced 
into It again " 

“There must be,” said Napoleon to Savory, 
“some plans in preparation which I do not 
penetrate, for there is madness in declaring war 
against mo They fancy me dead, but wo shall 
soon see how matters will turn out It will be 
laid to my charge that I cannot remain quet — 
that I am am&tions But their folhes alone 
compel me to war It is impossible that they 
could thmk of fighting single-handed agunst 
me I expect a Conner from Russia If matters 
go on there as I have reason to hope, I will give 
them work” 

War was a fatal necessity of Napoleon By 
accepting the throne of revolntlonized France, he 
inevitably drew npon himself the blows of com- 
bined Europe. He could only choose between 
inglonons snbmissioh to despotic thrones and a 
temfic conflict for national nghts 
To the Russian ambassador Napoleon said— 
“If } our Emperor bad followed mj advice atEr- 
fnrth, wo sbonld now be in a diflerent position 
Instead of mere exhortations, wo should have 
held out serious threats, and Austria aould have 
disarmed But we have talked instead of acting, 
and we are about, perhaps, to have war In any 
case, I rely on your master's word Ho promised 
that, if the cabinet of Yieuna should become the 
aggressor, he would place an army at my disposal 
As for me, I will assemble on the Danube and on 
the Po 800,000 French and 100,000 Germans 
Probably tbeir presence will oblige Austria to 
leave ns at peace, which I should prefer for your 
sake and for my own. If these demonstrations 

ate not siifiScient— if wo must employ force 

then we will crush for ever the resistance made 
to our common projects ” 

He immediately wrote to his allies, the Kings 
of Bavnna, Saxony, Wnrtomberg, and Westpha- 
lia, and to the Dukes of Baden, Hesse, andWurtz- 
bnrg Ho assured them that he was uniting 
to premature expense, but tlia^ 


as he was sonondy threatened With war, hi 
wished them to prepun to ruse their contmgen* 
cies “lam ahont,” sud be, “ to ossemb o forces 
which will oitlicr'prevcnt war or render it dcci- 
mve " Distmsting Prussia, be notified her that 
if she increased her mihtary force ^above the 
42,000 anthonzoi by the treaty mto which she 
had entered wit France, he woiild declare^ war 
agamst her 

All France was agam in a tnmnlt of commo" 
tion _Tho snpprhunian energies of Napoleon’s 
mind pervaded every provmcc, and inspired with 
cnthusiastio activity ten thousand ngento Orders 
were despatohod in every direction Ho ex- 
hausted his amanuenses m keeping theiJ at .work 
by night and by day, wnting letters mnume- 
rable to generals, ambassadors, engineers, kings, 
and princes. New conscriptions were levied Vast 
mngoztaes were established Foundries glowed, 
and arsenals rcsonnded, as the machinery of war 
was mnltiphed Enormous bands of armed men 
were moving m every direction, apparently in 
inextricable confusion, yet all nnomngiy graded 
by the prescience of one mightv mind He 
ordered twelve thousand fresh artilleiy horses to 
he pnrehosod raid accontred. Anticipating every 
possible contingency of the war, he even laid m 
a store of filly thousand pickaxes and shovels, 
which were to follow the army in artillery 
waggons TJicso shov cIs and pickaxes evcntnolly 
contnbuted essential rad to bis success Conscious 
that the broad stream of the Dannbe would play 
an important part !n the confliet, he jomod witli 
tlie linpcnal Guard a battalion of 1,200 soilorB 
from Boulogne Carefully avoiding any act of 
hostility, ho conspicuously displayed before the 
ojes of Austria bis gigantic preparations, and 
' iced bis troops in such a position that it might 
seen that he was abundantly prepared to" meet 
any force sbe could bnng against him Napoleon 

had nothing to gam by the war Ho hoped Hist 
these demonstrations might inspire Austria with 
more prudent reflections “ These very active and 
proiidont arrangements," says Thiers, “prove 
that Napoleon took as much pains to prevent 
war as to prepare for it 

Such vast preparations demanded enormous 
financial means But Napoleon, jn the science oi 
finance, was us great os m the arts of war To 
meet the estimated expenses of the year 1809, it 
became necessary to rawo cigbt hundred and 
ninety m ilhons of francs Philanthropy must weep 
over such enormous sums squandered m extending 
rum and woe Europe, from tiie North Cape to 
the Mediterranean, would now have been almost 
a garden of Eden, had the nnconnted millions 
which have been expended m the desolations oi 
war been appropriated to enriching and embcl* 
hshing her sunny vallejs and her romantic hill 
sides 

Austria had now gone too far to retract Every 
possible effort was made to ronse the enthnsiasns 
of the nation It was represented m every 
variety of colours, and stated m every form of ex 
prcssion, that Nimolcon, harassed by Englaue 
and Spun m the Feninsulo, could not withdraw 
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Abe veteran troops sent across tbe P^Tenees , that 
bis nngnarded positions invited attack , that bis 
German allies would abandon him upon tne first 
disaster, that Pmssia would rise with enthn* 
s'lasmtotbe last man toTetrieve her disgrace, 
that tbe Emperor Alexander, entangled in a 
pohoy which the Qneen-Mother and the nobles 
condemned, wonld be compelled to abandon on al- 
liance whi<^ threatened mm only with danger 
Napoleon, they affirmed, mtends to treat Austria 
OS he has treated Spain It is his plan to snper- 
sede aU the old dynashes by others of his ovfn 
creation In pro^ of this, extraordinary stress 
was laid hpon an expression addressed by Napo- 
leon to the Spaniards beneath the walls of Mad- 
rid — ' If yon do not like Joseph for your Kmg,” 
he said, “ I do not wirli to force him upon yon. 
I have another throne to gue him And as for 
yon, I will treat yon as a conquered country ” 

< That other throne, they declare^ was the throne 
ofAiiibis 

Ntanerons agents of England were very bii^ 
m Tienna, en&avourmg to excite the nation to 
arms She offered to co-operate most cordially 
with her fleet, and to famish abundant assistance 
in men and m mumtions of war Under the m- 
Saence of such motives, tbe nation wasronsed.to 
tbe'most extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm Re- 
giments of artillery andmfantry, with bugles and 
banners, daily traversed tbe streets of Vienna, 
amid the acdamatioiis of the people Five 
hundred thousand troops were daily exercised 
and mured to all the employments of the field of 
battle Hnngaiy had voted a levy en masse, 
which would bnng into action a force whose 
numbers it would be difficult to estimate. An 
agent'was immediately despatched to Turkey to 
'represent to the Porte that France and Russia 
were seekmg tbe dismemberment af the Ottoman 
Empire Austria mtreated tbe Porte, therefore, 
to forget tbe recent passage of tbe DardaneUcs by 
an English squadron, and to join Austria and 
England to resist these formidable foes The 
Turks were exasperated Hardly a year ago^ m 
bi^ favour with France, they had chased the 
detested Enghsh through then: Straits, peltmg 
them with red-hot balls Now the whole popu- 
lation were mvokipg the presence of the Enghsh, 
and no Frenchman coind show himself m the 
streets of Constantinople without being exposed 
'to insult England immeduitelj sent a fngato to 
Constantinople , and the Porte, with enthusiasm, 
entered into a new coalition against France 

Tna Emperor Alexander began to show the 
most unequivocal signs of coldness and aliena* 
tion He had been perfectly sincere m his rela 
tions with Napoleon. He bad, however, been 
much disappomtcd in the r,. suits of the ihendly 
alhance. Constantinople was the great object 
of his all engrossing ambition. For that his soul 
mcessnntlv hankered, and that conquest Napo- 
leon would not allow him to make 

Napoleon reluctantly consented not to inter- 
fere m the annexation to the Rnssian empire of 
the ptovmcra at month of the Danube But 
even those, provinces Alexander had not yet 
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obtained, and he could only obtain them by the 
of conquest. A war with Anstna would 
ally Austria and England with Turkey, and thus 
render the conquest of the Danubion Provinces 
still mere difficrdt Influenced by these motives, 
and aunoyed by constant leproaches at home, 
Alexander became very Inkewarm in his fne. d- 
sliip 

The Austrian cabinet dearly foresaw the em- 
harrassments which must crowd upon the Czar, 
and were encouraged to believe that they could 
even draw him mto their alhance ^ ambas- 
sador, bl Sobwartzenberg, was sent from Vienna, 
with this object, to the court at St. Petersburg 
Hewa^ received with tbe utmost cordiahty by 
the higher classes of society, and was very san- 
guine of success He found everybody opposed 
to France — even the members of tbe unpenal 
family He had an mtemew with Alexander 
Tbe Emperor, with noble frankness, reproached 
Assbist mth dasimaletKia ead fekekoad ia pm- 
fessmg peace while making every preparation 
for war. He declared that be was under formal 
engageiaeiits to France, which he was resolved 
honourably to fiilfil “ If Austria," stdd he, “ is 
foolish enough to come to a rupture, she wffl be 
crushed by Napoleon. She wilt force Russia to 
nmte her troops with those of France She will 
make bun whom yon call an overwhelmmg 
Colossus stdl more overwhelming, and she will 
give Eijgland the power of still longer postpon- 
ing thut peace which the Contment so greatly 
needs I shaU regard as an enemy whoever 
renders peace more remote " 

These were noble words Unfortunately, we 
cannot receive them at their full apparent i^ne 
when \ve refiect that Alexander desired peace 
with Austno because war with that Power would 
frustrate his designs upon Turkey He was 
eager ut any moment to draw the sword, if, by 
so dom^, be coidd annex to bis dommions dis- 
membered provmces of tbe Turkish empire 
The Austrian minister was, however, confounded, 
and seut discouragmg despatches to his govern 
meut 

Alexander then expressed himself with equal 
apparent frankness to M Canlnmconrt, the mi- 
nister of Napoleon at St Petersburg He de- 
clared that It would be extreuiely painful for 
him to fight agamst the old alhes by whose side 
he had stood at Austerhtz. He affirmed that 
even the success of the new war woiiid canse 
bun extreme perplexity, for he should look with 
Mann on the extmction of Anstna, and on the 
vast preponderance of France, which would be 
the necessary consequence. He therefore ex- 
pressed the desire to do ereij’tbing in his power 
to prevent the war He was nnwilhng to mtmst 
a matter of so mnch importance to the two 
ministers of France and Russia, hut decided 
persona)lj to reassure Anstna that no designs 
were eutertiuncd against her, and to worn her 
of the fiisastrous results which, by a renewal of 
tbe wa^; she would bnng upon herself. Out 
ministers," said he, "wtII make a medley a 
eveiytlung Let me be left to art and (o ^ak 
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'^and if wm cou bo avoided, I viU avoid it W it 
' cannot, I will net, wLen it becomes inovitalilo, 
Joynlly md franTcly " . ' - 

The pacific \icas of Ale'^andcr wore m per- 
%ct adcordanco with those of-Napolcoh So 
ansions was the Emperor of France to avoid a 
rnptnre, that he authorised Alexander to pro- 
mise not only the joint'guarantce of Rnssia and 
France to flie integrity of the Austrian domin- 
ions, but also the .complete evacuation of the 
tomtoryofthoConf^erationoftheRhinc Thus 
not a single Fiench ^soldier would be loft lu 
(icrmnny. - - 

But the handed focs'of Napoleon now felt 
strong They regarded hi8..strenaona efforts 
.for peace but as indications of conscious weak- 
ness - "With renewed alacnty they marshalled 
their hosts, and combined their, armies, and set 
-■ "their majestic columns in motion Napoleon 
remained in Pans 'calmly awaiting the onset 
He knew not upon what point tho storm would 
fall Engaged in myriad cares by day and by 
night, he provided for every possible emergency 
' The energies of his tircJess spirit swept over the 
broad expanse of, Spain, Italy, France, and Ger- 
' many Never before did a single tnind grasp 
and control interests of, such prodigious magni- 
tude All hope of peace was now at an end, 
and Napoleon issued his orders with extraordi- 
nary ardour and with unparalleled activity 
The King of Bavaria wished to place the 
Bavanan troops under tho command of his son, 
a young min of energy, hut inoxiicnenced 
Napoleon would not givo his consent “Your 
army,” he wrote, “must fight in earnest in this 
campaign It concerns tho consen ation and the 
extension of tlio nggrniidizcmcnts which Bavana 
has received Your 'son may bo able to com- 
mand when ^he shall have made six or seven 
campaigns with us Mcanwhito, let him come 
to my head-quarters He will he received there 
with aU the consideration due to him, and ho 
' * will learn o«r trade.” 

Napoleon gave the young Prince command of 
one of tho Bavarian divisions Iho King of 
" .Wurtemberg furnished a quota of 12,000 men 
They were placed under the command of Gcncnil 
Vandamme The King objected to the appoint- 
ment, Napoleon wrote, “ I know General Van 
damme's defects, but ho is a true soldier In 
this difficnlt calling much must be furgivi i in 
cotisiderotion of great qualities " 

Napoleon concentmted divisions of his army, 
amounting to over 100,000 men, m tho vicimtv 
of Ratisbon A Ime of telegraphs was estahhshed 
from the extreme frontiers of Bavana to the 
Tuilcnes bpeciol relays of post-horses were 
kept, that Napoleon might pass, with the utmost 
nipidity, from the Some to the Danube Thus 
prepared, Napoleon awaited the movements of 
the Austrians He wished to xemnm as long as 
possible m Pans, to attend to the innumerable 
mterests of his vast omoire 
Tho nver Inn. forms the eastern bonndaiy 
between Austria and Bavana. The Anstnans 
cad assembled ta army of 200,000 men ea .is 


banks of tliat stream The passage ■^f tte rivet, 
and fhe consequent violation of the territory of 
Bavana, would ho decisivo of the war. Napoleon 
had been taught by past expenenfeo not to' ex 
pect any dednration of hostilities On tho morn- 

ing of the 10th of April, 1803, tio Aichduke ■ 
Charles, with hie foriiiidable force ' erossed tho 
Inn, and marched rese’utely upon Alimich'', the 
capital Of Bavana H sent a kltor at tho same 
time to tho King of Bavaria, stating that ho L'.id • 
orders to advance and liberate Germany from Its 
oppressor, and that he should treat as enemies 
whatever troops should oppose him This.lettcr 
was tho only deelaration of war addressed to 
France and her alhos - . 

hlmiy noble AUstnans were opposed to this 
perfidious attnok upon Napoleon Count Louis 
Von Cobenlsel was then lying upon his death- 
bed Ho addressed the Emperor Francis in a 
vigorons letter as follows “ Your Majesty onglit 
to consider yourself as fortnnato vvith respec^to 
the situation in which the 710006 of Preshurg 
has placed you Yon stand in th'e second rank 
among the Povvera of Europe, which is tho some 
y our ancestors occupied Avoid a war for which 
no provocation is given, and which will ho the 
rum of y our house Napoleon will conquer, and 
will then have the right to be inexorable " 
Monfrcdini obtained an oudience of tho Em 
poror, and ventured to express tho opinion that 
the war would bring down rum upon Aiistna. 
“Nonsense I ’ exclaimed Francis , “ Napoleon can 
do nothing now His troops aro nil in Spain “ 
VTion Count Wallis saw tlie Emperor Francis 
set out to join the array, he said, “There is 
Danus raniiing to meet an Alexander He wil’ 
cxperiontc the same fate ” 

The Inn is distant some six hundred miles 
from Pans At ten o'clock at night, tho tele- 
graphic despatch, announcing the commcncemciTt 
of hostilities, was placed m tlie hands of Napo- 
leon As he read the eventful commun intion^ 
he calmly said, “Very well Behold u« ance 
more at Vienna But what do they wish now? 
Has tho Emperor of Austria been bitten by a 
tarantula? Well! since they force me to it, 
they shall have war to their hearts’ content " 
At midnight he entered his carnage, taking 
Josephine with him, and set out for Strashnrg 
England sent her fleet and her troops to co 
operate w ith tho Austrians The Alhes pressed 
vigoronsly on in their march of mvqsion, clamonr-" 
ing more vociferously than ever against "the 
tnsaftalile ambition of Bonaparte ’’ 

To this clnmoifr Napoleon uttered no response . 
Sublimely leavang his reputation to ho vindicated 
by history, he girded himself anew for the stnJe. 
He knew full well that no powers of despotism 
could obliterate that record of facts which wtuiJ 
guide tho verdict of posterity. 
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CHAPTER XL\7 

E CK'\tUIIIh^ 

ftcd Waahmston compared— The Ardidul^e 
crosses the Inn— trror of BertWer — Spirited tte- 
spatchea— Tbe Emperor s bl\ onac — Battle of Eckmnht 
—General Cervonl—Iti. treat of tlio Austrians— Napo- 
leon \ronnded — Extraordinary aclueicmcnts 

There are some, eren m republican America, 
wlio still defend the canse of those banded kings 
by whom. Napoleon was finally cmslied But 
their number is dailv diminishing The time is 
not far distant when the generous sympathies of 
an mtelhgcnt, unprejuiced pcoplo will uitli 
unanimity respond to the great advocate of re- 
ubhean equality America taught France to 
linger for liberty Washington m tho New 
Wond, and Napoleon in the Old, were struggling 
alike against aristocratic usurpation Napoleon, 
overpowered by numbers, fell, contending 
heroically to the last 

Auustria had now on tho march an army of 
500, OOb men to crush " the child and champion 
of democratic nghts ” M ith nearly 200,000 
higbly-di'Ciplined troops the Archduke Charles 
crossed the Inn Napoleon, embaxTassed by the 
war m- Spam, could not oppose these forces with 
equal numbers He trusted, however, to Ins 
superior skill m combinations, to be aole success- 
fully to meet Ins foes Napoleon was at St 
Cloud when the tidings arrived that the temtory 
of his ally was invaded It was late at night 
In an hour he was in his carnage His faithful 
Josephine sat by his side He travelled night 
and day until he reached Strasburg Here he 
leil Josephine He then crossed the Rhine, and i 
pressed on with the utmost speed towards tlie 
head-quarters of fais array lu biS rapid passage 
he supped one night at the house of a ranger of 
the King of Wurtemberg It was one of the 
very mteresting traits in the diaraoter of tho 
"Emperor that he invariably made it a point to 
. converse with the owner of every house at which 
he had to alight He asked tlus worthy man a 
"variety of questions concenung his family, and 
learned that he had only one daughter, who was i 
of age to marry, but that he had no fortune to * 
give her The Emperor conicrred upon this 
young lady a handsome dowry Again ho 
mounted his horse and pressed on &s way, 
having, as usual, left a blessing beneath the roof 
which had sheltered him 

’ It was late in the nonrs of the night when 
- NapolconfWithout guards, Rides-de-camp,oretnfi, 
tmved at Dillengen The Kingof Baa arm, who 
bad fled before the invaders from Munich, his 
capital, was sojourning in this his rural palace 
Not expecting tho Emperor, Be had retired to 
rest ■■ He immediatclj rose to meet Napoleon 
For an hour they conaersed very earnestlr 
together. “ In fifteen days,” said Napoleon, I 
will free j our country from invaders, and re- 

store you to jour capital." It avas a bold pro 
mi<c 'He could by no possibility assemble more 
than 200,000 men men to'encountcr the 500,000 


arrayed against him ** Aftei a hurried inter* 
view of but an hour, the King of Bavana re- 
turned to his pillow Napoleon again mounted 
his horse and galloped forty miles farther to 
Donanwerth He immedmtelj assembled his 
officers aronnd him, and by hasty interrogations 
soon nseertamed the condition of the two armies 
He was astounded at tlie pcnlons position u 
which lus troops were placed 

Napoleon was perfectly aware of tho vast 
numerical supenonty of lus foes He knew that 
his army, if diiidcd, could he easily overwhelmoa 
by resistless numbers He accordingly enjoined 
It Upon Bcrtliier, upon the first hostile moicmcnt 
of the enemy, to concentrate all lus forces either 
at Ratishon or Donauworth To lus utter con- 
sternation, he found that Berthier, seized with the 
insane idea of stopping the advancing Austrian« 
at all points had widely dispersed his battahons 
Had the Asbdnke Charles possessed a tithe of 
the activity of Napoleon he would have crushed 
the French at a blow Napoleon was utterly 
amazed In breathless haste, he despatched 
ofheers in every diraction, on tlieir fleetest horses, 
conntermanding all the orders of Berthier, and 
directing e\ery corps to make immediate and the 
most desperate efforts for concentration Dav oust 
and Mossona were separated more than a hundred 
miles from each other 

He wrote to Berthier, “ 'What you have done 
appears so strange that, if I were not aware of 
your friendship. 1 should think you were betray- 
ing me Davonst is at this moment more com- 
pletelv at the disposal of the Archduke than of 
mj self ” 

“You cannot imagine,” said Napoleon after- 
wards, "m what a condition I found the army 
on my arrival, and to what dreadful reverses it 
was exposed if we had had to deal with an en- 
terprising enemy ” 

To Mnssena, at Augsburg, he wrote, “ Leave 
all the sick and fatigued, with two German regi- 
ments to protect them Descend towards tho 
Danube in all haste Never have I had more 
: need of your devoted sea?, acitmttf, and speed 

To Davonst he wrote, “ Quit Katisbon imme- 


Tile forcu \\bich KapulLon had raised for this 
wldcl> -extended conflict are thus (liven b> M-Cbnavet 
— ^In Poland, 18,000, commanded, by Bernadette, in 
Soxen}, 12,000, under Gratlen, In 'Wcstpliall'i, 15 000, 
under King Jeroma The mam army consist!^ of tho 
division of Lonnes, 25,000, that of Driouvr, 4}, 000, 
that of Mossena. 30 000, that of Lcfehvrc, 30,000, that 
of \ andiinmc, 30,000 Tlie Confederation of the Rhine 
fumisiicd him with 12,000 Eugene, the King of Italy, 
lind 45,000 men under bis comm uid Marmont was m 
Dalmatia, at the head of 15000 Dispersed through 
tnese various corps there were SCO pieces of arttRery 
Tins makes a total of 287,000 men It is, bow ev cr, im- 
possible to slate v Itb precision tho forces engaged Sc 
these vast campaigns No two historians give tbr 
same numbers. Alison enumerates the French arniti 
(if Germany at 325,000 Of these, he savs, “At least 
100,000 had net jet arrived SttU 140,000 French 
troops and 60,000 of the Confcdemtion might be relied 
on for active operations In the valley of the Danube ” 
Napoleon had, at the same time, an army of 200,000 in 
Spam The mind which conid grasp snch interests aud 
guide snch enoTmons.combinaUons tnu'^t baveb'enoits 
cf extraordinary 
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diately Leave there a regiment to defend the 
totra Ascend the Danube with yonr division 
of the army Break down the bridge at Ratis* 
bon so effectually as to prevent its betngrepaured 
Move cautiously, but resolutely, between the 
nver and the mass of the Austrians Beware of 
mnnmg any risk of permittmg yonr troops to 
come to any engagements previously to jommg 
me m the envurons of Abensberg " 

The whole French army was instantly in mo- 
tion A senes of sangmnaty confiicts ensued 
Napoleon seemed to be everywhere present His 
troops were everywhere victonous These vaned 
movements, by which Napoleon concentrated 
his army, m the midst of enemies so numerous 
and so advantageously posted, have ever been 
considered as among the most remarkable m the 
annals of war In three days he had nine y 
thousand men drawn up before him During 
these three days, in desperate battles which had 
transpired, the Anstnans had lost, m killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, nearly twenty thousand 
men The Archduke Charles, not a little dis- 
heartened hy these reverses, had concentrated at 
Eckmuhl an army one hundred thousand strong 
A decisive action was now inevitable 

Napoleon thus addressed his troops — 

“ Soldiers 1 The territory of tlie Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine has been violated The Ans- 
tnan general supposes tW we arc to fly at the 
sight of his eagles, and abandon onr allies to his 
merigr I arrive with the rapidity of hghtmng 
m the midst of you Soldiers 1 I w as surrounded 
by yonr bayonets when the Emperor of Anstna 
arrived at my bivouac m Moravia. Ton heard 
him implore my demency, and swear an eternal 
friendship Conquerors in three wars, Anstna 
has owed everythmg to onr generosity Three 
times she has pei^ured herselfl Our former 
successes are our guarantee for our future 
tnnmphs. Let us inarch, then, and at onr aspect 
let the enemy recognise his conquerors " 

On the night of the 19th of April Savary 
announced to Napoleon the safe arrival of Da- 
vonst. He found the Emperor m a rude room, 
stretched upon a wooden bench, his feet close to 
a heated stove, and his head resting on a soldier s 
knapsack Ho was carefully studjmg a map of 
the country Delighted with the uitelhgcnce, he 
leaped upon Ins horse, and galloped dong the 
whole extent of the bivouacs of the troops The 
Pnnee Roj el of Bavona and a few of his gene- 
rals accompamed the Emperor Napoleon, grati- 
fied witbthe zeal and energy which the Prince 
Royal displaced, tapped him gently on the 
shoulder and said — 

“TVeU, Prince Royal, if yen uphold, in this 
manner, the dignity of the King of Bavaria, 
when yonr turn comes to reign, these gentlemen 
will never desert you If, on the contrary, yon 
should remain at home, they will all follow j our 
example From that mom<^nt yon may bid 
farewell to yoir km^om and to glory " 

Napoleon slept a few hours in his chair Be 
Sire the dawn of themom-ng he was marshalhug 


his hosts for the battle. A dense fog enveloped 
the mral scene which was soon to be drenched 
with blood Upon the fertile plum of Eckmuhl 
a hundred thousand men were quietly sleeping, 
unaware of their impendmg peril The military 
science of Napoleon was guidmg iirom vanous 
pomts npon them nmety thousand troops flushed 
with victory The mild, warm sun of a pleasant 
April day rose over the hills and diqicU'ri the 
vapour The green valley reposed befc t tlie 
eye m surpassing loveliness Verdant meadows, 
wmdmg streams, gardens, villages, nnd rural 
mansions embowered m trees, presented an, 
aspect of extraordinary beauty Banners were 
silently flnttermg m the breeze. The white 
tents of the Anstnans profusely sprmkled the 
plam The gleam of pohshed armour flashed 
through the osiers nnd willows which, fhngmg 
the stream, were just bursting into leaf I^u- 
mcnble steeds were qmetly croppmg the fresh 
herbage To the eye it was a perfect scene of 
peace and beauty Bnt the demon of war ,wns 
there to transform it mto the most revoltmg 
aspect of misery and blood 

As the vanons divisions of the French amv>>d 
npon the heights which commanded the plain, 
tbe> mvolnntllrtly paused nnd gazed with adm*- 
ration upon the varied and beautiful spectacle 
The clangour of approachmg battle now filled 
the air Trumpets soundea Marbnl bands 
poured forth their soul-stirrmg peals Artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, nil were in movement to take 
position for the fight. Squadrons of horse swept 
the fi Id Not a cannon or a musket was fired 
before noon Both parties were ns peacefully 
employed m 'aking their positions as if engaged 
m a holiday review The sun was in the 
meridian when &e first shot was fired It was 
the signal for the burst of such a roar of battle 
as even this war-desolated globe hna seldom 
witnessed The awful sublimities of the scene 
deeply impressed even those who were most 
famihor with the horrors of war The military 
gemus of Napoleon was never more conspicuous 
than on this day Tne vanous divisions of his 
army, guided by the highest teachings of mi't- 
tar^ science, appeared upon the held w th all the 
unembarrassed precision of the movements of a 
game of chess For five hours the carnage 
coutinned 

The sun was now dechning The enemy 
began to falter The cavalry of the Impenm 
Guard had been held m reserve, unpatieutly 
waiting the order for its resistless charge. En . 
cosed in helmets and breastplates of ^ttenng 
steel, and mounted on steeds of enormous power, 
these squadrons, which had never yet moved but 
with the sweep of victory, rose majestically 
over the hills and poured down npon the plain. 
Tlicir advance was at first slow and dignified, 
os their proud chargers, m a gentle trot, emerged 
into the view of both armies The French ve 
garded the Imperial Guard as Napoleon’s right 
arm They felt sure that a blow was now to oe 
struck which would terminate the conflict A 
Wild shont of enthnsiasin burst from their hps, 
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rbich Toso nbovo tho thunders of tho battlo dt'^pmted Anstnons gored in silent dismoj nj-vn 
The Aii'tnnn cuira«ior8, equally nnuierous ns tlioroutoftheitlmponnlGuord, ondunmodiote^ 
heavily nnned, nnd inspired ith os determined commenced n retreat. The whole French army, 
coungc, were on the nlcrt, rcadj to repel the with fmntio enthusiasm, ro-echoed the ehontof 
witicipntcd onset. Their swords mid helmets their conquering comrades, 
ghtlired in the rijs of the setting Min, and tho 3 Instant incously the thunders of war again 
ol'o tmne ■»! ceru.gdown into tlie vast tironn ; filled tlie plain Tho hghtnmg flash« and heavy 
The opposing senadronf, now spurring tlicir booming of tho cannon, tlio clamour of rushing 
Iteeds into a headlong gillop, come rusliiug armies, pursuers and pursued, the storm of shot, 
onward with the frantic n.crg> of bends Imm- shells, and bullets, which swept mutilation and 
merible tni*npe*s in cliirron tones jpcaled forth death through the retreatmg ranks, and the sul- 
llic charge Hie plain siemed to tremhlo beneath plraious canopy of smoko which darkened tho 
th" t'ooad of tho advancing hosts With plumes ^ moon and stars, presented a spectacle which 
a'ld banners floating in the breeze, and helmets neither pen nor pencil can delineate But imme* 
and sabres gleaming in the sun, nnd each party dutclj, notwithstanding tho earnest remonstrances 
rend.ng the *l:ics with their unearthly shrieks, of Lannos, Kapolcon ordered tho army to halt, 
the two bodies, in full career, ru'-bed upon cacli Tho French soldiers, utterly exhausted by tho 
other The spectacle was so sublime, so awful, herculean toils of tho last five days, threw them- 
so snro to be followed by dcci'uo results, that 'oKcs upon the bloody aod of tho hard-fought 
ca-h army, as by common consent, suspended Its field and fell asleep Tho Anstnans, through 
tire to iivmt the i*sue of this extraordinary duel ^ the night, contimicd their retreat towards Ratis- 
Tlic roar of Tmi-ketry and the hcai v booming ' bon, hoping to escape across tho Danube 
cf ertiUcn' ceased Tho "oldiers rested upon} W'lieii Napoleon goto tho order for this decisive 
Iheif musket's, and tho exhausted canuoiiiora attack of tho caialry of tho Imperial Gnnrd, 
leaned upon tluir gu»i«, oa in intense absorption ‘ General Cervom was holding a iiiap of the conn- 
Ibey gazed upon tho appalling grandenr of tiic tri open before him A heavy cannon-ball struck 
scene I this brave officer, and ho vanished from the Em- 

Tlie concussion was lerrific Ilnndreda of perors sight Only tho scattered fragments of 
horses nud riders w era iiiMi ntly ovorthrown and Ins body could ho found Soon after, one of Nn- 
ti amplcd ill the dust, 0% or their mangled bodies jiolcon s ofltccrs nm\ cd to moke kuovm n position 
tho ru'hing squrdrons idnngod and fought It taken by the enemy While in tho act of com- 
WH< a new spectacle, even to (hose most mured ' mnmcatmg his errand, ho pointed with his right 
to oil tho spccts of war. Tho fresh breeze 'hand At that instant a shot, passing close to 
rj c"dily swept the smoko from the plain The , the head of tho Emperor, struck tho unfortunate 
unclouded aim ‘•hone down bnllianth upon the officers atm and toro it frooi his body. Nnpo- 
v”'trrcna Tlit two nrmic', in bronllilc's silence, Icon manifested tho most sincere symppthy for 
Intnivtcd the i‘'Mio of the cotifhct to tho Iropcrnl I the wounded man, but made no movement to 
Guard* of An'*na aad of Frince. Nothing was change lus dangerous position Tlic officers who 
herd but t’lc bl ist of the trumpets and the clear sunoundid the Emperor, knowing that the sal- 
n'lging of steel ns sabre clashed, ngniiist *abre, j vntioii of the nnm depended upon his life, car 
and cuirass and helmet resounded beneath the’nc'-tlv remonstrated with him for exposing hmisell 
blows of th«*«o men of iron amow* The sun ' so hvi-Jlcssly " What can I do ?" ho mildly ro 
wont down, luid tho struggle still contmned. j plied , “ I must see how matters go on " 
Twilight di.rkencd over the plain, but a blaze For tho first time m four days and nights, Na- 
of intensen light from cla.'-lniig 'tcel gleamed polcoii indulged himself in a ft w hpurs of sleep, 
over Ike conitmling hosts Oiicbv one tho ^tnrs but before the dawn of another morning he was 
came out calmly m the sky, and the moon, m again on hoi soback,rousmg his slumbering army 
silentbe.anty’.roicserciiUy In the East, and looked to pursue the fugitives The aituntiou of tlie 
down with hir mihi reproof upon tho hideous Archduke was now extremely critical Napo- 
carnage, and still tho strngghiig squadrons, with loon, with a victorious army, was pressing upon 
nmntermiUcd fury, dashed against each other him The broad Danube, crossed by thcsuigle 
Bcaeatli such blows men and horses rapidly fell , bndgo of Itatisbon, vrus in his rear His army 
< tho clangour of the strife grew fainter and fmnter. was in n stale of deep dejection Whenever they 
Still 111 the gloom of tlio night, as tho eye gazed met Napoleon, it was only to encounter discom 
upon the tomnltuons mass swaying to and iro, it fituro and mn Prmco Charles had left six 
was impossible to judge who were gauung the thousand dead and wounded upon the plain of 
victory Eekmuhl Nearly’ twenty thousand prisoners, 

At length tho Au'trmn horsemen, liavang lost fifteen standards, and an immense quantity of the 
two-thirds of their number, w ere no longer able muniUons of w or, fell into the hands of the victor 
to withstand their foes They wavered, recoiled, Under these circumstances, the Archduke re- 
ani then tho tramp of rnshing steeds was heard solved to cross tho Danube as speedily as possible, 
as they broke and lleA A wild shout of “ Vivo and to seek refuge for his army in tho wilds of 
lEmpcrour"’ burst from the lips of the victorious Bohemia. He hoped soon to be able to form 
cuirussicne Spurring their steeds in die mad a junction with powerful divisions of Austrian 
pursuit, they trampled down horses and riders, troops, marching to reinftrgB him Keeping 
jah«l together on tho ensangumed plam Tue largo wateh-firos blazing all tho night to cow- 
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eeal hu design] he retreated rapidly to the 
Atawbe A bridge of boats was immediately 
tiuttwn across the stream By that, and by the 
hndge at Ratisbon, the army defiled the whole 
nigbt without intermission Early in the morn- 
ing Napoleon moved forward lus cavalry to attack 
the rcar-gnnrd of the Austrians, which was drawn 
up in front of lUtisbon to protect the passage of 
the nver After a short conflict, the Austnans 
retreated behind the walls of the city, dosed the 
gates, and Imed the ramparts with mfimtiy The 
batteries of Napoleon' were immediately reared 
A storm of shei^ rained down destruebon upon 
the masses crowding through the streets and 
hurrying across the bridge A breach was soon 
battered in die walls The French troops mslied 
mto die city French and Austrians a eie mingled 
logether in mextricablo confusion A hand to 
hand fight ensued, with awful carnage 

While Napoleon was gmding this assault, a 
musket-ball struck him upon the foot, not breidc.- 
ing the bone, but making a severe contusion, 
and causing mtense pain “Ah,” said he, very 
coolly, “ I am hit It must have been a Tyro 
lese marksman to have struck me at such a dis- 
tance Those felloivs fire with wonderful pre- 
cision” Ho immediately dismounted, and his 
wound was dressed upon &e spot Had the ball 
struck a httle higher up, the hmb notild have 
been shattered, and amputation would have been 
mevitable 

The news spread that the Emperor was 
wounded The soldiers of die nearest , corps, 
forgetting their own peril in the excitement of 
batde, broke from their ranks and crowded around 
their beloved chiefrnin Regardless of the cannon- 
balls which swept through the dense group, 
fifteen thousand men, leavuig mxskets, guns, and 
horses, hastened to the spot, with the most intense 
expressions of amuety and afiection Napoleon 
smiled kindly upon them, shook hands with all 
who were within his reach, and assured them that 
the wound was merely a tnfle To relieve their 
solicitude, as soon ns die wound was dressed, 
though sufibniig excruciating pain, he mounted 
his horse and rode along the hues An almost 
delirious shout of joy and enthusiasm greeted 
him Such a shdut no man ever won before 
The pain, howeter, become so severe that he was 
compelled to retire to the hut of « peasant, where 
he fainted entirely away Soon, however, reco- 
vering, he agmn mounted his horse, and,'pideand 
exhausted, still guided the tremendous energies 
of batde 

As the French rushed through the breach into 
the city of Ratisbon, most of the Austnans -had 
crossed the nver. The retreating host rapidly 
disappeared over the wooded heights of the Boh- 
merwnld Napoleon, having thus dnven the in- 
vaders from the temtory of Ins ally, left the fugi- 
u\ es to wander among the msuntams of Bohemia, 
nud estabhslied his head-quarters at Ratisbon 
Such achievements seem like the creation of fancy 
But twelve days had 'elapsed since Napoleon left 
Pans. In six days he had passed over the vast 
space mtervening between the Seme and the 


Danube In forty-eight- hours he hadconcen 
trated his army from its wide dispersion, fighting 
in the meantime almost an incessant battle, ana 
gaming an incessant victory By the most ex- 
traordmary combinaticn of manbeiivrce he had 
assailed, at all points, nr enemy superior in-num- 
bers upon Ibc held of Eckmnlil, routed bim en- 
tirely, and driven him across the Danube Fif- 
teen days before, 200,000 men, with the pndc of 
resistless conquorors, had invaded the territoir, 
of Bar ana Now, discomfited, bleedmg, dejected 
they were seeking refuge from the temble blows 
of the victor In the wild pisses of the Bohemian 
mountains In these six disastrous days the . 
Austrians had lost, in killed, wounded, and pn . 
soners, 60,000 men. Of this number, 40,000 had 
been struck down by the fire of infhntry'dr bv 
the sabres of the cavalry ** The Austnans had 
also lost 600 ammunition-waggons, forty stan- ^ 
dards, moro than a hundred pieces of artillery, 
two pontoon tioms, and an incalculable quantity 
of baggage 

The physical and intellectual aebr ity displayed 
by the Emperor d iimg this extraordmary cam- 
paign wonid seem uTcrcdiblc were it not substan- 
tiated by couclnsivn evidence. It w'os a dnvc of 
nearly six hundred miles from Pans to the en- 
campments of the army on the banks of the 
Danube Dnnng this journey bo took no vest 
butsneb as be'conld find m his carnage At 
several places bo was delayed for a few hours to 
examme fortifications, and to dictate orders to a 
thousand agents in Franco, m Spam, in Italy, in 
Germany' Upon reaching the army, ho spent 
the succeeding five days and nights in^a senes of 
horcnlean labours At jnidmgbt, Icnhing back 
in Ins ebrnr, without removing either bis not or 
lus boots, be would sleep for an hour, and then, 
with an mvigorated mind, renew his dictation, or 
mount Ins horse and^ gallop through darkness, 
storms, and mire, from post to post of the army 
The letters which he wrote to lus officers during 
these five day s would fill a largo volume. After 
the most cxhausbng ride on horseback of more 
than fifteen honrs, hb would impetuously, with 
apparently oxhanstless energies, dictate despatches 
half the night ’ 

CHAPTER XLVII ' , ‘ 

^ DESCENDINO THE DAKUIlE 

Tho travelllnK-pamaBe ol Ifapuleon — Addiras to tlia 
amt} nl RatisOon— The Syrian soldier— Knpuleon le- 
pairs iiatlshon— Bridge of Ebersberg— Dlcrsiolu— ' 
Vienna summoned .to surrender— Maria Looisa — 
Andreoss), Governor of Vienna— Convereation 111111 
Savary— Lottia- to Lugdnc— The disgraced surgeon c 

The travelhng-corriagb of Napoleon was taken - 
at Waterloo It is now to be seen at a mnsenro 
in London In all its arrangements it is dia- 
ractensbc of the Empetcr Perfectly simple m 
lU structure, and unostentnbous in its ndcwi 

** Tlicsoare iheimmbcrs given by Thiers, after tne_- 
TnfiEi c&r<dUl cx&tuination ol tb^ ^fitements q( liotb" 
runlob . 
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mcnts, it was provided witli all tbe couvonientes 
(«- labour A sbdmg-board supplied bun with 
B table fur uTiting A neat desk, encased m 
thr sides, contained stationer; Around tbe 
panels were a variety of boxes, filled with books, 
oLarts, despatebes, and the daily journals A 
lamp from behind tbreWsufficient ligbt to enable 
bun to read and -write by nigbt as -well as by 
'day Tbe seat was so arranged that bo could 
attain a balf-rcclmin^ attitude when travelbng 
tbrougb the night, cushions prevented bis 
being too severely jostled by the mgged roads 
As he dashed along, he examined the reports of 
military and civil engineers, of statesmen, of 
commanders of- divisions, brigades, and bat- 
talions. As each paper was finished,' it uas 
'tom into fragments and thrown fiom the wiii- 
dows ^ His marvellons memory retained every- 
thing It was his custom to have a copy of 
every new work that -was published m Pans 
sent to him, whether literary , scientific, or re- 
ligious If, at a glance, he deemed the book 
worthless, he tossed it into the road His route 
might^be traced by fragments of papers, jour 
nals, and volumes scattered by the i. ay side 
He had invanahly' suspended in the carrnge 
before him the best possible chart of the district 
throiign which he was passing 

Whenever he halted, the order and system of 
the luiponal household nan iininedmtciv intro- 
duced. The most convement apartment v/as at 
once sele» ted ns his cabinet or chamber of work 
On & table placed in the middle of the room 
wore' arrangod maps of the countries in which 
his armies were operating The positions of 
cncli corps, division, and bngadc Were laid down 
The roa^, coraiminicatious, bridges, and defiles 
were nccunituly delineated The posts of tbe 
enemy, and the forces of diQerent nations, weic 
distinguished by pins with heads of various 
colours, red, black, and green All this was 
accomplished with such perfect promptness and 
regularity by the devotion of those who sur- 
rounded him, that, let him reach his Itcnd- 
guarters where be might or when ho might, no 
tinib was lost. 

At the four corners of the room tables wore 
set for his Bccretanss To those tireless servants 
he was cccustuincd to dictate simultoneonsly 
Ho^possessed the rare faculty of giving judgment 
upon olmost any number of subjects, at the same 
^time lIs usurlly paced the floor with his hat 
on, ai d his hands dnsped hbliind his hack In 
short and pithy sentences ho pronounced liis 
opini >ns or issued his orders To one scribe he 
woidi diets to mstractions for the manoeuva-es of 
the army Turning to another, ho would give 
' his decisive opinion on a di^cult question of 
fans'ncOjjor on the administrative government 
of the empire. To a third ho would communi- 
cate answers to the letters of his ambassadors in 
foreign conntnos A fourth was not uuftequeutly 
inhrusted with his private correspondence Having 
thus dictated for a few hours, he wonid seize the 
pen, dash o£F a few glowing and scarcely legible 
Unbs to his raithfiil Josephine, and then, outeiipg 


his carriagd or mounting Ins horse, disappear like 
a meteor. 

In the midst Of these operations, he wrots 
thus to Josephme — 

" Dorn ttworth Apnl 18th, 1809. 

“ I arrived here yesterday, at- four o’clock m 
the morning I leave immcdiatelv Everything'. 

IS in movement Military operations are m in- 
tense activity To this hour there is nothmg ^ 
new. My health is good. Entirely tlime, 

'•Napoleon*’ 

~ Napoleon shunned no fatigue which he im- 
posed upon his soldiers Not one of them 
underwent anything like the bodily labour to 
which he exposed himself At Ratisbon ho thus 
addressed his army — 

“Soldiers' You have justified my anticipa- 
tions Yon have supplied by bravery the want 
of numbers, and have shown the diETcrcnce 
which exists between the soldiers of Gmsar and 
the armed rabble of Xerxes. Withm the space 
of a few days we have triumphed m the battles .. 
of Tliauii, Abensberg, and Eckmuhl, and m the ^ 
combats of Poissing, Landshut, and Ratisbon 
One hundred pieces of cannon, forty standards, 
fifty thousand prisoners, three bridge equipages, 
three thousand baggage-waggons with their 
hor&es, and all the money chests of the regi- 
ments, are the fruits of the rapidity of your 
marches and of your courage The enemy, 
seduced by a perjured cabinet, appeared to have 
lost all recollection of yon His wakonmg has 
been speedy , you have appeared more temblo 
than ever Lately he crossed the Inn, and 
invaded the territory of our allies Lately ho 
talked of nothmg less than carrying the war into 
the bosom of our country Now, defeated, du- . ~ 
parsed, he flics in consteioiation Already my 
advance guard has passed the Inn In one 
month we will bo m Vienna ’’ 

At St Helena, Napoleon, speaking of this 
campaign, remarked — 

*• file greatest military maineuvros I ever 
made, and those for winch I give myself most 
credit, were performed at Eckmuhl They wore 
infinitely snponor to those at Marengo, or to any 
other of my actions " 

Tlio next day the. Emperor reviewed a part 
of his army at Ratisbon The dead were all 
buned Tbe blood was washed from the streets. 

The mutilated and the dying, with splintered 
bones and festering wounds, were moaning upon 
beds of agony in the secluded wards of tbe hos- 
pitals. Nothing was seen 'but the glitter and 
the pomp of war Flumes, and banners, and 
pianoing steeds, and pohshod armour, reflected 
the rays of the unclouded sun As each rcgi 
meat defiled before him, Napoleon demanded of 
the colond who of his soldiers had proved them - 
selves worthy of distinction Ho often conferred 
the reward on a common soldier which had been 
expected by those of a higher grade As ho was 
tying the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour ifi 
tho button-hole of one of these veterans from 
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'the rnn1>.B the soldier inquired if the Emperor 
did not recognise him “ Hovr should I ?” 
answered Napoleon “It was I,*' the soldier 
replied, “who, m the desert of S^’rin, at the 
moment of yonr utmost necessity, gave you a 
portion of my rations ” Napoleon immediately 
rejoined, "Indeed I I recollect you now per- 
fectly I make you a kmglit, w’lth an annual 
endowment of one thousand francs" These 
appeals to honour and generous^ feeling inspirejl 
the bosoms of the French soldiem with incredible 
Ardour and enthusiasm 

A large portion of Rntishon was consumed by 
the flames The city belonged to Napoleon’s 
ally, the Kitig of Bavaria, The Austrians, as 
they fled from the bnimiig streets, witnessed 
with pleasure the conttagratiou Napoleon, 
with his accustomed magnanimity , repaired the 
damages, amounting to several millions of AuncS, 
at Ins own expense “ From the morning 0^the 
19th,’’ says Alison, “ when the battle of Abens- 
berg began, till the night of the 22nd, when that 
of Batisbon terminated, he w as on horseback or 
dictatmg letters at least eighteen hours a day 
'When nil around him were ready to drop down 
with exhaustion, ho began to read and dictate 
despatches, nnd sat up half the night rcceiiing 
reports from the generals nnd marshals, and com- 
pleting the directions for the ensuing dni ” 

The Danube now flowed between Napoleon 
rnd the great moss of his foes The road was 
open to Vienna This city was situated on the 
same side of the river which was occupied by 
the Frenoh army From Batisbon to Vienna is 
I distance of about two hundred miles Many 
risers were to he crossed, and many defiles were 
to be forced, which srere strongly guaidcd by 
the Austrians ^ Napoleon resolved, however, to 
march directly upon tho capital, and there to 
settle his difficulties with that faithless cabinet 
which had so perfidiously assailed him The 
conquering legions of Franco poured rcsistlessly 
down tho \ alleys of the Danube All opposition 
was swept before them The retreating Austnans 
planted toeir bnttcncs upon the opposite banks 
of every stream, having blown up the bridges 
and destroy ed the boats The crags which com- 
manded every defile glittered with armed men, 
and wore defended by the most destructive mis- 
siles of war 

Napoleon hod done e^ervthlng which mortal 
man could do to avert the conflict Ho now 
consecrated the ciitironessof Ins tremendous ener- 
gies, without any faltering, to dnvo tho war to 
a decisiio conclusion Beneath the guns' of the 
Austripjis he constructed new bridges, and, re- 
minding his veterans of Lodi and of Areola, 
breasted all the engines of mutilation nnd dbnth 
Tho Austnms had so wantonly and pertma- 
ciously provoked the war, that they were ashamed 
to ask for peace The Archduke Charles had, 
howeior, from the beginning, been opposed to 
the hostile measures of his government He 
now wrote to his brother, the Emperor Francis, 
giving an account of their sudden and over- 


ten i tied /Emperor, he ventured tc address tlis 
followmg hnes of ^cefnl flattoty to Napoleon — 

“Your Majesty has announced year amia] 
by a salvo of artillery I had no time to reply 
to It. But, though hardly informed of ymur 
presence, I speedily discovered it by the losses 
which I experienced Ton have taken many 
prisoners from me. I have taken some from y ou 
in quarters where you were not present. pro- 
pose to your Llnjesty to exchange them man 
for man, rank for rank If this proposal proves 
agreeable to yon, point out tho place where it 
may be possible to put sit mto effect. 1 feel 
flattered, sire, m combating tho greatest captain 
of the ago, but I should esteem myself more 
happy if Heaven had chosen mo to bo the in- 
strument of procuring for my country a durable 
peace Whatever may be tho events of the war, 
or the chances of an accommodation, I pray your 
Majesty to bohe^e that my desires will always 
outstrip your wishes, and that 1 am equally 
honoured by meeting your Majesty, either with 
the sword or the olive-branch m your hand ” 

But, before tins apologctio note reached Napo 
leon, he was far advanced in the valley of the 
Danube Nothing now remained to arrest his 
tniimplmnt morch-npon Vienna He decided to 
send Ills reply from the palace of Schonbruun. 
’fho French army was now approaching the 
Bivci Traun, one of the tributaries of the Danube 
Napoleon decided to cross it at several points, 
some miles distant from each other Massena, 
with seven thousand men, advanced to tho Trnmi, 
opposite Ebcrebcrg Hero occurred one of tie 
most extravagant nets of reckless courage and 
one of the most rovoltiug scones of human 
butchciy recorded in military history Tht 
river was very broad, and was crossed by a 
narrow bridge, 1,200 foot m length At the 
farther end of tho bridge was an escarped pla- 
teau Above it rose the little town of Ebers- 
berg, surmounted by a strong castle, wlucli was 
bristling with cannon In'* front of the bridge, 
on the escarpment of the plateau, nearly 40,000 
men were drown up in hne of battle The 
bridge, at its western extremity, was enfiladed 
by houses all filled with musketeers A formid- 
able array of artillery, disposed on tho heights 
above, commanded the whole extent of the frail 
structure The bndge'was of wood, and, bj 
the application of the torch, would immediately 
have been enveloped m flames The Austrians, 
however, deemed its pissage so utterly iinpos 
siblo, that they did not suppose that the French 
would oven attempt it 

Bnt tho impetuous Mnssena delayed not a 
moment. He ordered an immediate charge, as 
he feared that an hour’s delay might indnce tho 
Austrians to blow np tho bridge General 
Cohorn, a man of diminutive stature, but of tho 
most mtensely forceful and impetuous spinl, 
placed himself at the head of his bngade At 
double qmck step the dense column pressed 
along the bridge An nnexampled scone of 


whelmmg reverses. With the eoiiecnt of the | horror ensued. The troops weio soon enveloped 
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ia a cloud of smoko Astorm of grape shot and 
canister s^rept mutilation and death through 
their ranks. Two or three aTmnunltion>woggons 
blow np m the midst of the straggling throng, 
and scattered awful camngo nronnd. I^e bridge 
wsB soon so encumbered with the wounded and 
the dead, that Massena deemed himself driven to 
the horrible ^necessity of commanding the fresh 
troops that came np to toss their mangled and 
struggling comrades into the swollen torrent 
whidi swept furiously below 
Those' who performed this revolting service 
were soon struck down themselves, and were 
treated in the same manner hy those who next 
came up to the attack There was no alterna- 
tive But for this dreadful measure, the bridge 
would soon have become utterly impassable, and 
all upon It would have perished Enveloped m 
smoke, deafened with the roar of battle, nnd with 
shots, shells, and bullets mowing dov^n their 
ranks, these veteran soldiers, who, in becoming 
-veterans^ had almost censed to ho men, pressed 
sternly on, trampling upon severed limbs, wading 
through blood, and Uirowing their wounded and 
beseednng comrades mto the surging flood 
Well might the Duke of Wolhngton say, “A 
man of redned Christian sensibilities is totally 
unfit for tho profession of soldier ” 

Through this frightful storm of shot, the 
French rnshed along till they reached tho gate 
at the farther end of the bridge Hero the 
whole head of tho column was swept nwny, 
those in the rear, however, rashed on over their 
mangled comrades, dashed down the gates, and 
drove their foes before' them The Austrians 
retreated through the'town, setting fire to tho 
houses, and disputing every inch of ground The 
French straggled on, trampling on the bodies of 
_,tho dead and wounded of cither army In the 
blazing streets tho conflict raged with unparalleled 
ferocity, Ebersherg was at last token Itwa«, 
however, but a heap of smoking rams The 
town was so much m flames that tho wounded 
could not be withdrawn The blazing rafters 
foil on these wretched victims of war, and, 
slineklng in agony, their mangled limbs were 
slowly consumed by tho fire Their hideous 
cnes blended with the hateful clamour of these 
demoniac scenes An intoler.ablo stench of burn- 
ing corpses filled the nir 
Still, through tho blazing streets, and over the 
mangled and blackened fragments of human 
bodies, tho French rn^ed ou with horse, and 
artillery, nnd ammunition waggons, crashing 
flesh, and bones, and cinders, and blood-mingled 
mire into a bidcons mass of corruption ihc 
Austrians, appalled at such mcrediblo daring, 
sullenly retired, leaving six thousand of the slaio 
behind them Napoleon, at a distance, heard 
the loud cannonade Ho spurred his horse to 
the scone of conflict Accustomed as ho had 
‘•ng been to tho horrors of war, he was »hockcd 
at Uie awful spectacle Though admiring the 
desperate daring of Massena, ho could not re- 
fran from tcstifjing his ispleasurc at the carn- 
age vhich might, perhaps, have been averted by 


waiting for an attack npto tho flank of the 
enemy by tho corps of Lannes, «*huJi had passed 
the river a few miles above 

Napoleon, accompanied by Be* ary, entered 
tho smouldering town. Ho found two or three of 
the wounded still nine, who had crawled into 
the square where tho flames could not reach 
them V‘ Can anything,” says Savary, “ be more 
dreadful than tho sight of *mcn first burned to 
death, then trodden under the horses' feet, and 
crashed to atoms by the wheels orgntt-cariiagcs? 
The only outlet from tho town was by walking 
through a heap of bakca human flesh, whicli 
produced an msufftirablc stench The oval was 
£0 great, that it became necessary to proenro 
spades, such ns,are used to clear mud from Uio 
public roads, in order to removo and bury this 
fcetid ma«3 Tho Emperor came to see this 
homd Eight, and said to us os ho went over it, 
‘It were well if all promoters of wars could be- 
liold such an appalling picture They would 
then discover how much evil humanity has to 
sufTct from their projects* Uo spoko some 
obliging words to General Cohorn on tho feat of 
gallantry ho had displayed, bnt pointed out to 
him that, if he had not Euflcrcd himself to be 
hurried along by his courage, bnt bad waited 
for tho troops that were coming up, prcvionslj 
to making the attack, this heavy loss would have 
been spared ’’ 

The army now pressed on with the utmost 
rapiditv towards Vienna. There was but little 
more opposition to bo encountered Napo’con 
with bis pecuhar thirst for knowledge, took with 
him a guide, who rodo by his side, nnd who 
pointed out to him every object of interest bj 
the way Upon a distant eminence ho descried 
the mouldering Gothic towers of Dierstein, tho 
soeiio of tho captivity of Richard the Lien 
hearted ITc reined in liis horse, and for somo 
moments riveted his cj'cs upon tlio pile which 
rose in gloomy niagiiihcenco before him, tliea, 
addressing Berthicr nnd Lannes, who were with 
him, ho said — 

“ Richard also was a vamor in Syna nnd 
Palestine He was more fortunato than wo were 
at St. Jean d Acre But the Lion-he«rtcd was 
not more valiant than you, my brave Lannr's. 
Ho beat the great Snladiii Yet linrdlj had ho 
returned to Europe than ho fell into the hands of 
persons who were ccrtainlj of very diffcrert 
calibre Ho was sold by a duke of Austna to 
an emperor of Germany, who by that act only 
has been rescued from oblivion The Inst of ins 
court, TJlondcI, alone remained faithful to bin. 
But the nation made no sacrifice for his dcUvir- 
ance ” 

After a moment’s pause, still keeping his ojes 
nveted upon the towers, ho continued — 

" These were barbarous times, which they have 
the folly to repr£<!ent to ns as so hiroic. when the 
father sacrificed Ins chi’drcn, tho wifo her hus- 
band, the subject his sovereign, tho soldier his 
general, and all without shntre or di^gi. so f How 
ranch are times changed now J You have s<>'''i 
emperors aad kings in my p'lwcr, as wc!l j«s th# 
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capitals of their states, and I exacted from them 
neither ransom nor saorifico of hononrs The 
world has seen how I treated the Emperor of 
Anstna, whom I might have imprisoned , and 
that successor of Leopold and IJenry, who. is 
already more than h»df m onr power, will not ho 
worse treated on tins occasion than on the pre- 
ceding, notwithstanding that ho has attacked ns 
with so mnch perfidy.” 

Little did Napoleon then imngino that on the 
rock of St Hdena ho was to cxpenence amm- 
pnsonment more barbarous in all the refinements 
of cruelty than Richard had endured beneath 
the towers of Dierstem 

On the 10th of May, jnst one month from the 
time when the Anstnan standards crossed the 
Inn, Napoleon with his army appeared before the 
walls of Vienna The Archduke Charles, having 
received powerful reinforcements, was hurr^ ing 
donn the opposite banks of the rner for the 
relief of the capit^ The city is built on a small 
arm of the Dannbe, some two miles from the 
main stream The central city is circular, 
and about three miles in circumferenoa It con- 
tains 100,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by 
an ancient rampart of bnek-work, flanked by 
^strong bastions A beautiful glacis, about onc- 
fonrlh of a mile in width, planted with trees, 
and laid ont in public walks hko the parka of 
London, girdles the city Bej end tins esplanade 
are reared the immense faubourgs, avhich contain 
200,000 mbabitants, and wliioh arc also inclosed 
by a line of ramparts The suburbs are about 
ten miles m curcumfcrcnco 
Napoleon was very anxious to save Vienna 
from tlie horrors of u bombardment He imme- 
diately sent a flag of truce into the city The 
bearer was assailed and wounded, and the 
butcher's boy who had struck him down was 
placed upon the officers horse, and borne in 
triumph through the streets Without difliculty 
Napoleon surmounted the ramparts and enter^ 
til e faubourgs , but as soon as his troops appeared 
upon the esplanade, which extends between the 
faubourgs and the ramparts of tho old city, they 
were met by volleys of grape-shot from the walls 
Napoleon immediately invested the place on all 
points, and summoned it to surrender. A depu- 
tation from each of the fanbonrgs was selected 
to carry the summons 

Tho following IS a copy of the letter sent by 
Bcrtluer to the Archduke Maximilian, who con- 
ducted the defence of the city — ’ _ 

“ Monseignenr, — Tho Duke ofMontobello'sent 
this morning to yonr Highness an officer in the 
ebometer of a flag of truce, with a tmmpeter 
That officer has not yet retnmed I request to 
be informed when it is intended to send him 
back. The vmnsnal course adopted on this occa- 
sion compels mo to avail myself of tho inha- 
bitants of this city for holding communication 
with your Highness - His Majesty, the Emperor 
and King, my master, having been brought to 
Vienna by the events of the war, is desirons of 
fparmg the nnmerons and interesting population 


of that capital from tho calamities which threatea 
It. He directs me to represent to your Jlig^esi ' 
that, by persisting to defend tho place, your' 
Highness will cause the destruction of one of 
tho finest cities in Europe, and expise to the 
miseries of war a multitude of people who ought 
effectually to ho protected by their conditii n, 
ago, and sex from tho evils which war neces 
sanly occasions. Tho Emperor, my master, has 
alwaj 8 manifested, m every country wLcro hoha* 
been brought by the events of .war, his anxiety 
to save unarmed populations from .such cala- 
mities Your Highness cannot but bo perenaded; 
that his Majesty is deeply affected- nt contem 
plating tho approaching min of that great city^ 
which, ho daims, as one of his titles to glory, to 
ha\e saved on a former occasion Nevertheless 
contrary to tho practice of nil fortified towns, 
yonr Highness has had gnns fired in the direction 
of tho suburbs, and tbe shot fought have killed, 
not an enemy of your sovereign, but the child 
or wife of one of his most devoted snlpects I 
do myself tho honour to submit to your Highness 
that, during the whole day, the Emperor has 
refused to allow any troops to enter the suburbs,^ 
and merely had the gates occnpicd, and sent 
patrols roimd for tho purpose of maintaining 
good order But if your Highness persists in 
attempting to defend tho piece his Majesty will 
be compelled to make his preparations for an 
attack, and tho ruin of the capital will bo ac- 
complished m thirty-six hours by the howiteen 
and bombs of our battonos,'' nt Iho same timo- 
that tho cvtcnor toivn roust likewise bo de- 
stroyed by tho fire from your own batteries, IIis 
Majesty is persuaded that these considerations will 
have their influence, and Induce "jour Highncss- 
to renounce nn attempt which coiild-ouly delay 
for a few moments tho takmg of the city 

“I beg to bo made noqnamtod with yom: 
Highness 8 final resolution 

(Signed) "BEnTiiirii" 

But the fire of the ramparts redoubled at the 
ntnvnl of tlie deputies, and many of them were 
slain by thcirfollow-citizens Napoleon's patience 
was now exhausted Still he humanely resolved 
to spare tbe unfortunate faubourgs as much as 
possible There are few conquerors who, under 
sneh circumstances, would not hat e availed them- 
selves'of the houses of their enemies Accom- 
panied by Mosseno, he rode around tho southerh 
portion of tho fortifications of the city, and. 
selected a place for the erection of his batteries 
where the answering fire from the rampar'fs 
would endanger only very tbmly-scattercd 
dwellings Upon this spot he constructed very 
formidable batteries , and nt nine-o’clock in tbo 
CTCDing, when all the awful enginery of war was 
arranged to ram down a horrible tempestupon the 
city, bo sent another summons. The Only ansa ei 
was a continued discharge of cannon-balls , . ^ 

Tiie terrible cannonadejliea commenced. For 
ten boil's tbe storm of destmehon fell upon tbs 
city Three thousand shells were thrown into 
its thronged dwellings. Tbe midnight skv war 
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filled with these teniblo meteors, CTir\ mg in paths 
'Of fire through ihe mr,'tind,_by their contmnons 
explosion, deafe^ug the 'Car with nnintcrmitted 
thunders Flames wore bursting forth irotn all 
parts of the inetrapohs,' and immbnse Tolnmes 
of black smoke, as if ejected .from a volcano, 
blended with the portentous glare In the midst 
of this awful scene ofummagmtdile horror^when 
the heavens seemed rent by the explosions of 
'artillery, and the crash of fallen buildings* and 
the shrieks of the wounded, and the wild cry of 
two hundred thousand combatants, and when tlie 

- wasting conflagration illumined the whole arena 
as with the lurid blaze of infernal fires, the gates 
•of thO city yere thrown open, and a flag of tmeo 

. emerged npon the plain The flag was conducted 
to the head quarters of the Emperor. It informed 
him that in the imperial palace, directly opposife 
the French batteries, a yonng princess, daughter of 
tho Emperor Frhncis, lay sick Upon iheapproach 
of Napoleon, tho royal family had fled. They 
wero under the' cruel necessity of leaving thur 
sicL child behind them 

Napoleon immediately ordered the direction of 
all the pieces which could endanger the helpless 
maiden to be changed This young princess, 
thus strangely rescued from tho carnage of war, 
became subsequently the 'bride of Napoleon. 
Eloquently ‘ has Alison said, “ It^ was bv tho 
thunders of - nrtillery and the flaming flight of 
bombs across' the sky that Napoleon’s first ad* 
dresses to the Archduchess Mina Louisa were 
made While tho midnight sky was incessantly 
streaked with burning projectiles, and conflagra- 
tion was commencing in eaery direction around 
her, the fntnre Empress of France remained se>, 
enre 4Uid unharmed in the imperinl palace 
'Strange result of those days, not less of royal 
than of national resolution, that a daughter of 
tho CtBsars should he wooed and' won by a 
soldier of fortune from Corsica, that French 
arms should be exerted to place an Austrian 
Princess on the throne of Glmrlcmagne f that 
the lender of a victonons invading host should 
I d.)mand her for his bride , and that tho first nc- 
^ cents of tenderness should be from the deep 
■* booming of the mortars, whichrhut for his inter- 
position, would have consigned her fathtr’s pa- 
lace-to destruction 1” ' 

The Archduke Maximilian, intimidated by the | 
flames which were emclopmg the city, and| 
alarmed at the prospect of being made a pnsoner, 
hasuly retreated across the Danube by the OTcat 
hndge of Thabor, which he blew up behind him 
A subordmate was left in the city, who imme- 
diately requested a cessation of hostilities, and 
, proposed to capitulate Napoleon exacted no 
harsh terms All tho public stores, mcluding 
the magnificent arsenal, containing four hundred 
. pieces of cannon and immense military supplies, 
were sutiendered To all pnvato property and 
to each person he guaranteed perfect security. 
In one month after -Napoleon left the Tuilenes, 

- ht entered in tnumph the gates of V lenna ' From 
the palace of the Emperw Francis he issued tbs 
following proclamation to his tioops, — 
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"Jn a month after the enemy passed the Inn, 
on the same day, at the same, hour, we entered 
Ificnna Their militia, their tavies «n masst*, their 

ramparts, created by tho impotent rage of the - 
house of Lorraine, have fallen at the first sight ’■ 
ofyoii- The princes of that house lave aban- 
doned their capital, not hko soldiers of hwaoUr, 
who yield to circumstances and the reverses of 
war, but as peijurers haunted by the sense of 
their oirn crimes. In flying from Vienna, their 
adieu to Its luhabitantS'have been innrder and 
conflagration Like aiedeo, they ha\e, "with their 
own hands, -massacred their own offspring 

“ Soldiers • The people of Vienna, according is 
the expression of a deputation ^f the suburbs, 
abandoned, widowed, shall be tho objects of your 
regards I take its good citirens under my - 
especial protection As to the tnfbnient and the 
wicked, they shall meet with exemplary justice 
Soldiers' Be kind to tlie]^or peasants, to those - 
worthy people who have so many claims npon 
yonf esteem Let ns not manifest any pnde at 

our success Let ns see in it hut a proof of that ' 
Divme justice which punishes the ungrateful and 
the pegured ” 

General Ahdteqssl was appointed governor of 
Vienna He had f ecn Napoleon’s ambassador to 
Anstne, and was highly respected by the inhabi- 
tants of the capital Napoleon, by lus appoint- 
ment, 'wished to indicate to the Viennese his 
friendly feelings Ho took tho utmost pains to 
mitigate the bitterness of their humiliation In- 
stead of employ mg bis own troops to mamtair 
order in tlio city , he raised a burgher force ct 
C.OOO Austrians, 1,500 of whom mounted guaro^ 
every day Provisions becoming scarce m con - 
sequence of the presence of such a vast number 
of men, be ordered herds of cattle and large ' 
j quantities of grain to be bronglit from Hungary, 
that the citizens might be saved from paying an. 

I extravagant price for food He furnished labour 
for the lower classes, paying them reasonable 
wages — often employing them in works to em- 
bellish the capital of ins perfidious enemy, “ that 
tbcir bread," says Thiers, "might not be too 
hitter" 

Napoleon, though thus victorious, wps never- ] 
thdess in a situation ^trcmely critical Tho 
Austrian forces still outnumbered his own, three 
to one All tho energies of England, Aus'tna, 
and Spam were combmed against him Let the 
reader for a moment contemplate the terrific and 
wide spread conflict in the midst of which Napo- 
leon was now struggling Ho bad liberated a 
portion of dismembered Poland from the despo 
tism of Prussia, rud placed it under the protect 
tiouof the kingdom of'Snxony, with Warsaw for 
Its capitaL The Arcliduko Ferdinand, brother of 
the'Emperor Francis, witli an army of 40,000 
men, was nvagmg the temtoiy of this grateful 
ally of France Alexander- had tardily sent a 
sm'dl army into Saxony, professedly to aid Napo- 
kon -After a signal defeat of tho Saxon troops 
by the Austrians, an Austrian courier was taken 
ptisouer Thei vsj found in his pcsseasion fi 
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letter from the commondor of tLo Russian forces, 
addressed to tUo Archduke Ferdinand, cemgralu- 
lattng htm upon hts metortf, and expressing the hope 
that very soon the Russian army loould hejiermitted 
to co-opeiate with the Austrians against the French 
Napoleon immediately sent the lotttor to Alex- 
ander, without note or comment. The Czar, em 
barrassed by the known wishes of tho Queen- 
Mother and of the nobles, received the letter m 
silence, and merely recalled tho indiscreet officer 
Napoleon, though he lost no time in iinai ail- 
ing regrets, was much disappointed lie fully 
understood the peculiar difficulties which sur- 
rounded the Czar, and was conscious that hts 
inefficient alliance might at any moment bo 
turned into active hostility Indeed, Alexander, 
finding all Europe rising against the repubbean 
monarch, and annoyed by tho incessant re- 
proaches of his mother and tlie nobles, began 
himself to re^et tho uncongenial alliance of the 
great champion of despotism with the great 
(ffiampion of popular rights Tlip extraordinary 
personal ascendency alone of Napoleon had de- 
tached the Czar from that coohtion to which he 
naturally belonged 

As Napoleon was one djy nding along, with 
Savory by his side, after an interval of silence, 
in which he seemed to have been lost m thought, i 
he Slid— ! 

“ It appears that Alexander is marching an 
army of S0,000 men into Poland to support 
me This is something, though I certainly ex- 
pected more ” 

Salary replied, "It is but little that Russia 
IS doing Ihe Austrians will hardly suspend 
their operations at tho approach of fiU.OOO men 
If Alexander does not furnish a greater force, it 
is my opinion that his army will not act at all 
I should not wonder if it turned out to bo a pre- 
meditated arrangement Such co-operatioii ns 
this IS truly ridiculous when we consider that 
Alexander, in alliance with Austria, brought 
200,000 men against us ” 

“Therefore,’’ replied Napoleon, onlmly but 
very seriously, “I must rely upon my own 
strength, and not upon their assistance ” 

Again ho said to Savory, upon the same sub- 
jeet, “ I was perfectly In the right not to trust to 
such allies What worse could have liappeued if 
I had not made pence with the Russiniis ? What 
have I gained by their alliance ? It is more than 
probable that they would have declared openly 
against mo if a remnant of regard to tho faith 
of tieaties had not prevented them. We must 
not deceive ourselves, they have all fixed a 
rendezvous on my tomb, hut they have not 
courage openly to set out Unthcr It Is plain 
that 1 can no longer reckon on an alliance in 
that quarter Perhaps he thinks that he does 
me a great favour by not declaring war Had 
I, however, entertained any doubt on that sub- 
ject before engaging m the affairs of Spain, I 
should have cared very bttle for the part which 
he took. And yet, after all, they will probably 
say that Ism wanting to my engagements, and 
eannor, >mn8in at peace ” 
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Prussia, by the treaty of Tilsit, was solemnly 
bound not to draw tho sword against Napoleon ^ 
Bnt the Prussian cabmot restless under the ' 
humiliation which had befol'len their arms, vein 
eager to renew the war Russia, Prussia, and 
Austnn were accomplices in tho infamous dis- 
memberment of Poland They, conseqni’iitly, 
were bound together by the sympathies of co- 
partnership m this most ntrocious of political 
enmes Innumerable conspiracies were formed 
to rouse the nation to arms At last Col Schill, 
|an enthusiastic officer in the Prussian army, 
marched boldly from Berlin, at the head of-tlie 
whole cavalry of the garrison, and raised the' 
'Standard of war against France lie every- 
where proclaimed that the King of Prussia, with 
all his forces, was about to join the Allies The 
national pndo was aroused, and mnltitndis 
flocked to his banners 

The Tyrol an ancient possession of the house 
of Austria, had been, by the treaty of Pres 
burg, annexed to Bavaria In no other part of 
Europe did tho priests and the monks hold so 
boundless a sway 'ns with tho superstitions 
peasantry of those wild mountain ravines Na- 
poleon had induced the King of Bavaria to avoid 
all invidious religions distinctions Although 
the Roman Catholic was still the established 
religion, tho Protestants were allowed the free 
exorcise of their mode of worship, and wers' 
cmially admissible with Catholics to all civil 
offices In Prussia, which was a Protestnnt 
country, Napoleon exerted tho same influence m 
behalf of the Catholics, and, notwithstanding 
tho inveterate prejudices of tho times, wherever 
ho had power, ho granted ontiie relief to thr 
Jews 

Ho was ever true to his favourite principle of 
removing from tho Continent of Europe all 
restraints on religions opinions, and of granting 
perfect liberty of conscience This often armed 
against him all tho energies of tho Roman 
Catholio pnesthood The conspiracy in the 
Tyrol, fomented by emissaries from Austria, was 
wide Spread At tho preconcerted signal, when 
the Austrians were crossing tlie Inn, beacon-fires 
blazed from almost every crag in the Tyrol, and 
tho convent bells m evety valley tolled the tocsin 
of popular insurrection The benighted populace, 
stimulated by religions fanaticism, were ready to 
fight agamst their own deliverer and against 
their own rights The Bavarian government 
had failed to conciliate the Tyrolese, by neglect 
mg to carry out in full the enlarged and bnmans 
policv of Napoleon “■ 

“The Bavarians," said Napoleon, "did not 
know how to govern tho Tyrolese They wero'- 
unworthy to rule that noble country " 

The war which ensued was shocking in it* 
barbarity It is a remarkable fact, that, m s 1 
these wars, no troops were so ferocious as those 
guided by tho Romish priests In four days all 
the French and Bavarian troops wore swept 
away by the torrent of a general insurrection 

At the same time England was secretly fitting 
i out on expedition to enter the Scheldt, to tttaii- 
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Amwetp, the great naval arsenal of France 
Its garnson, consisting of bnt two thonsnnd invalid 
soldiers, was qnila nnequal to tlio defence of the 
eltcESiTc works of this unportnnt maritime depdt 
Napoleon, iMtb oR his energies absorbed by the 
war m Spam and on tho Danube, could send no 
tonslderablo force for its relief The British 
armament consisted of one hundred and seventy- 
hvo vessels of war, besides imramerablo trans- 
ports, and conveyed, in soldiers and sailors, an 
army of one hundred thousand combatants It 
was considered the largest and best-equipped 
expedition which had put to sen m modem 
times Tho effect of tho conquest of Antwerp 
nonldhave oeen immense “It would destroy 
at once," snvs Alison, “ tho pnncipnl naval re- 
sources and fleets of tho enemy 5 animate all the 
north of Germany by tho prospect of a powerful 
army havmg gamed a footing on thtir own 
shores, and mtorcopt, by pressing dangers at 
home, a large portion of the roinforcemonts 
destined for the Grand Army." Tho expedition 
was intrusted to Lord Chatham, son of die illus- 
trious statesman, and brother of William Pitt“ 

In ItalyLthe Archduke John, with 80,000 Aus- 
trians, was driving before him Prince Engine, 
who could 'oppose to him Imt 60,000 troops 
Engine had iiiipmdontly hazarded a battle, and 
was signalli defeated 

Hts discomfltiiro had been so entire, that he 
feared to announce the facts to Napoleon He 
wrote to him, “My father, I need jour indul- 
gence Fearing your censure if I retreated, I 
accepted the offer of battle, and have lost it “ 
Napoleon w as much embarrassed He knew not 
how great the losses were, nor what danger 
might consequently menace him from Ins right 
flank Displeased with Engine, not for bis de- 
feat, bnt for withholding information, ho wrote — 

"You have been beaten Bo it so I ought 
to ]ia,\o known how it would be when I named 
as general a young man w ithout experience As 
for joar losses, I will send you wherewith to 
repair them Tho adiantngcs gamed h> the 
enemy'I shall know how to neutralize But to 
do this I must be in possession of every particu- 
lar, and I know nothing • , ^ airf comnellcd to 
seek m foreign bulletins for tho facts of which 
yon ought to mform me I am doing that 
which I have nci cr before done, and which must, 
of all things, be most repugnant to a prudent 
general , I am Tnarclung with my wings in tho 


« “llie exertions of England nt the enmo period," 
sajs Sir Walter Scott, “were of a natnro and upon a 
scale to BurprUo the world It seemed ns If her fl»g 
htcrallj overshedoacd tho whole Seas on the coasts of 
Itali, Spain, tho 'onlnn Islands, tho EaltlcSet IVIicr- 
ever there was iUc least show of resistance to tho yoke 
of Bonaparte, the assistancoof tho I ngllsh wos appealed 
to, and wasTciiIlIy afforded The general principle 
was indeed adopted that tho expeditions of Britain 
should be directed where they could do tho cause of 
I mope the most benefit, and tbe interests of Napoleon 
llie priiitcst harm Bnt still tlicro rLinilncJ a lurking 
wish that they could bo so directed ns, nt tlio same tun^ 
to acquire nome peenUur and separate advantage to 
England, and to securo what was called a British 
object," 


air, nnconsoions of what is passing on my flawks, 
Fortunately, I can bravo ah nsks, thanks to the 
blows 1 have struck, but it Is miserable to he 
kept m such a state of ignorance 'War is a 
serious game, in which ore staked one’s reputa- 
tion, one’s troops, and one’s coimtry. A man 
should reason and examine himself) m order to 
Icnru whether or not he is fitted by nature for tbe 
art 

“I know that in Italy you affect to despise 
Massena If I had sent him this would not 
have ocenrred Massenn possesses military 
talents before whidi yon all should how, and 
if he has faults, they must be forgotten, for 
evciy man has some In confiding to you my 
army of Italy, I have committed an error I 
should have sent Massena, and have given you 
command of tho cavalry under his orders Tho 
Pnnee Royal of Bavaria admirably commands a 
dll ision under the Duke of Dantzig I tliink 
that, if circiimstances become urgent, you should 
write to the King of Naples [Murat} to join tbs 
army You will give up the command to him, 
and put j ourself under his orders It is a matter 
of course that jon should have less experience 
m war than a man whose occupation it has been 
for eighteen jears " 

Snell were tho disasters which were accumu- 
lating around Napoleon e\en m tho hour of 
victory} so numerous and so unrelenting were 
tho foes against whom ho was heroically 
struggling 

While nt Vienna a little incident occurred 
which dciolops tho natno nobleness of character 
which all must recognise and admire One of 
tho chief surgeons ot the army was lodged in 
the suburbs of the city, at the house of an aged 
canoness Tho surgeon, having one day taken 
too much wine, wToto her an impertinent letter 
She imTnedmtcly appealed to General Andreossi 
for protection, sending to him the letter He 
forwarded her letter, and also tho one she had 
received from the surgeon, to the Emperor. Na- 
poleon immediately sent an order for the surgeon 
to appear on parade the following morning At 
tho appointed hour, Napoleon rapidly descended 
tho steps of bis palace, with a countenance ex 
prcssive of deep indignation, and, without speak- 
ing to any one, advanced towards the ranks, 
holding the letters in his hand 

"I,et M come forward," he exclaimed 

As the surgeon approached, the Emperor cx 
tended the letter towards him, and said, m m 
dignniit tones, "Did you write this mfamous 
letter?" 

" Pardon, sire," the overwhelmed surgeon ex- 
claimed, "1 was intoxicated at tbe time, and 
did not know what I did ' 

“Miserable man," exclaimed Napoleon, “to 
outrage a canoness worthy of respect, and bowed 
down with the calamities of war I do not ad- 
mit your excuse 1 degrade j’on from the Legion 
of Honour. Yon are unworthy to bear that 
venerated symbol General Dersonne, see that 
this order is exeented. Insult an aged woman I 
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I respect an aged \roninn as jf she were my 
mother I" ~ 

The news of Napoleon’s astonish mg ttinmph 
at Eckmuhl, and of his resistless march to 
Vienna, spread rapidly tlirongh Europe It 
animated the friends of Napoleon, and sent dis- 
may to the hearts of his enemies Sohill was 
pursued, and his army entirely put to the rout 
The Archduke Ferdinand, who was ravaging 
Saxony, aud alio had captured Warsaw, ivas 
compoiied to retreat precipitately, to lend aid 
to the Archduke Charles The Austrians were 
unable to send any succour to the T 3 rolese, and 
the sanguinary insnrrcction was soon pnt donn 
In Italy, Engine was retreating before the forces 
of the triumphant Archduke John At last, 
almost In despair, he resolved to try the issue of 
another battle Ho concoutrated his army near 
Verona The Austrians, flushed uith success, 
and far outnnmhcring Uie armj of the Vicoroy, 
came roshing over tho hills, aure of an cosy 
victory 

Suddenly there was heard in tho distance a 
tremendous cannonading Neither party knew 
the cause. The Austrians, however, were confi- 
dent that it was a division of the Austrian army 
commenomg the attack. The Italians feared 
that it was so But soon the tidings were 
brought to Engine that tlic cannonading they 
heard was the rejoicing m Verona over a great i 
victory of Napoleon— tliat ho had scattered the 
Austrian army to the wmds at Eckraulil, and 
was marching victoriously upon llenDa At tlio 
same moment, a courier arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Archduke John, and informed 
him of the disasters which the Austrian arms 
had met npon the Danube Ho was ordered to 
return with tho utmost possible speed to Vienna, i 
to protect the capital The Austrians were ui i 
dismay A spontaneous shout of joy burst from 
the lips of the Italians Eugene and one of bis 
officers rode to a neighbouring eminence, which 
commanded an exlons've view of tho region 
occupied by the hostile armies Far off in tho 
distant horizon they saw a long hue of militaiy 
waggons advancing towards the north Eugfino 
grasped the hand of his officer, exclaiming, 
“ The Austnans have commenced their retreat " j 
Immediately his own army was pnt in motion to 
pmsue the retiring foe 

Thus, while tho legions of Napoleon were 
thundenng down tho valley of tho Danube, 
sweeping all resistance before them, the Arch- 
duke Charles, having recniitcd his forces in 
Bohemia, stos hurrying to the capital down the 
left banks of tho n\er The Archduke Ferdi 
nand, abandoning Poland, was rushing from the 
north with a victorious army for the protection 
_ of the capitak Tho Austrian forces m the 
Tyrol, and tho proud army of tho Archdnko 
John m Italy, were also hastening, by forced 
marches, to meet that audacious foe who bad 
dared to>-tlirow himself, with snob apparent 
recklessness, uito the midst of his mhltitudmous 
enemies. Thus Napoleon, the victor, was deemed 
bj Europe uxotricvably ruined I^e wasmaiuh- 
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mg boldly upon Vienna, while five linndrecl 
thousand armed men, from every quarter of the 
compass, Veto niahing'-to meet him there I| 
was not thought possible that he could jsxtncate 
himself from tho assaults of such countless hosts 
Even Pans was panic-stricken in new of lui 
peril, and the Ebj alists fomented new plots foi 
the restoration of the Bourbons ” 


CHAPTER XLVlii. 

IRLANS OP tODAO. 

Preparations of the Emperor— rssling and Asiom*'' 
hlsInRof the Danube— lioss of the lindae— Ueulliiv 
lininev— The Fiencli retire to Lobau— Loflvebarao 
ter of Kapolcon— Council -of ar — Vcw bridge, en-l 

tho manner of Its construction— Karrow escape of 
the Emporor and Oadtnot 

Napoleok hod now m Vienna nearly 90, BOO 
men The Archduke Charles, having reermted 
lus forces in Bohemia, had marched dorm the 
left bank of tho Danube, and was intrenched 
opposite the metropolis with an army 100,000 
strong From all parts of thq widelv -extender 
dominions of Austria powerful divisions wcit 
rapidly marching to join him The Danube 
opposite Vienna, is a majestic stream, one thou- 
sand yards in width The river was swollen bj 
the molting of the snow among tho monfttmns 
I How could it ho possible to transport an nmii 
I across such a flood, with such formidablo hosii 
on tho opposite banks, prepared with oil the tre- 
I mendous enginery of nor to dispute tho passage! 
This was the greet problem for Napoleon to solve' 
j A short distance below Vienna tho Danubi 
expanded into a bay, interspersed with manj 
islands, where the water was more shallow, auc 
the current less rapid Ono of these islands 
that of Lobau, divided tho river into tw< 
branches It was situated six miles behu 
Vienna, and was about four and a half mile: 
long and three miles wide The two channel! 
which separated Lohau from the hanks of tin 

E-ipolcon was now contending ngninst the sevcntl 
coalition whloli had been formed against Kepublfcoi 
rrance TIio first coalition against Franco was con 
eluded beta cen Austria and Frusslatto chcUvthepro 
cress of the rreiich Kcvolution, rebrunry TUk' 1792 
The seemd coalition was tliat of 1793, ni which Qer 
many dovlarcd a ar against Republican Frdnce, and wu 
JoIni.a b) I'ortiigal, Rapic , Toscany, nndtlio Fopo Tin 
third coalition aas foimcd ht St Fetersburg beVvcci 
England, Russia, and Austria, tho 28th of Septeiiibci 
1793 Napoleon was then Just emerging into manhood 
IIo drove Uio English from Toulon , repelled the In 
vadlng Austrians and slintterod the coalition by tli 
tremendons bloas he struck in the first Italian cam 
paign England, from herinacccssIble{8land,contlnuei 
tho war, and organized a fourth eoalltlon against Franc 
with Russia, Austria, Naples, and TuricQ, Decombe 
SSth, 1798 riio tics of tills coalition Napoleon soverci 
with his sword at llarengo , Peace soon /milcd upoi 
Europe Napoleon was liailed as tlic great pacificatoi 
Hardly had one short year pas-ed ere England again de 
dared war, and formed the fifth coalition, the 18th o 
April, 1803, bitwccn England,, Russia, Austria, am 
Prussia At Ulm'asd Ansterlltz, Napoleon again re 
pelled his wtsailnnis, and again compelled them t 
sheathe the awotd But hardly hod tha blade caterg 
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river were of very nncqnnl width. Owe of two 
Btnnil creeks, whioh in time of innndation were 
< swollen into torrents, ran through the inland 
. ' To reach the island from the right bank of tho 
river, where Napoleon’s troops were encamped, 
it was necessary to cross an am of water about 
900 yards wide Having arrived upon tho island, 
Pnd traversed it, there was another narrow 
^ channel to bo crossed, but about one himdred ^ 
’ and eighty feet m width, which separated it i 
from the mam land. Though the swollen tor- : 
rent pohred impctuonsly through these channels, 
it was not very difficult to throw a bridge from 
the right bank to the island, since the island, 
wide and overgronn wirii'forcst, afforded protec- 
tion, not only &om the balls', but also ffom the 
view, of the enemy. Tho bridge, however, from 

- the iriand to tho left bank of the river, was to be 
constnicted while the works were exposed to the 
batteries df tho Austnans. 

_ For those important operations a large number 
of boats was needed, and manj thousand planks, 
and powerful -cables £nt the Anstrians had 
destroyed most of the Foats, and, though thcro 
was on abundance of ivood, ropes were very 
scarce. It was impossible to drivo piles for 
fastemrg tho boats, since it would occupy too 
mnch time, and would attract the attention of 
tho enemy No heavy anchors, to moor the | 
boats, could be obtained in Vienna, os they were 
not nsed in that part of tho Danube. By great ; 
efforts, Napoleon succeeded in obtaining obont' 
ninety boats, some of which ho raised from the | 
nver, where the Austrians had sunk^ them, and 
others were brought from a distance. A sub- 
sUtute for anchors was found by sinking heavy i 
cannon, and chests filled with cannon-balls. ^ 
These wore all carefully arranged, so that, at the 
Inst moment, there should be nothing to do but 
' to throw them into the n\er 

At ten o'clock at night, on the 19th of May, I 
the operation of passing to the island of Lobaa 
commehced. ' With sneh secrecy had all tbo 
preparations been conducted, that flic Austrians 
anticipated no danger from that quarter Con- 

the 'seabbnrd before it was acaln dKtrm and fiorcclv 
brandished, os Cnslend, Russia, Prussia, Ssxony,and: 
other minor Boircrs formed n sixth coalition, nnd 
morched upon Trance. Napoleon met them.nt Jena 

- and Anerstadt, at E>laa and i ricdlnnd, and disciplined 
them attain Into good bchaMonr The peace of Tilsit 
was signed tho 9lh of July, 1807 Not two years h.ad 
pas-ed before Tugland had organized a sersnih coalition 
with the insurgents of Spain and Portugal, mul with 
Anstrtn. On tlic bloodstained field of Wugnim, Napo 
Icon detached Austria from this alliance 1 he peace of 
Vienna was signed October Utli, 1809 Then came the 
last great combination of nearly all the monarchsof 
Europe England, Spain, Portugal, Pussla, Austria, 
Prnssia, Sweden, Naples, Denmark, and various minor 

_ princes, with more than a million of ba]onet8,rnshcd 
upon exhausted Franca Napolcrn, o’crponcrcd oy 
numbers jctstniTCllnglurolcalli to tlie last, fdt, and 
.hwcbnins of feudal despotism avero riveted anew upon 
Europe Ttio wrong wlilch England has infiicted open 
humanity b} orgatiizliig and heading flicso coalitions of 
despotism she never can repair As Napoleon tlius saw 
toalilion after coalition organized against him, he ono 
dav said sadly, “ iVo shall have to fight till we are i 
eighty yeaT*«r ago "—tSnciclMo^ta Americana CzrUdo j 
C^itloa'') 


ccalo^ by tho fiarkness, tlie first boat pulled o9 
from tho shore, ni some distance above the con- 
templated spot for die bridge, and, steering around 
the intermediate islands, landed upon Lobnu. The 
servioM of the sailors, whom Napoleon had brought 
from Boulogne, were now found to be of inesti- 
mable value. Seventy largo boats irere Immo- 
diatcly brought into place to suppoi t the planks 
for a floating bridge This was a werk of great 
difiicnlty, os the impetuous torrent swept them 
contmiiaUy down the stream The boats, how- 
ever, were finally moored, nnd n spacious wooden 
bridge extended across the channcL 

Along this single pass tho French army be- 
gan to defile A few Anstmn troops occnpied 
the island, but tliey wore speedily dispersed 
The divisions which first crossed the bridge 
promptly erected batteries to sweep the opposite 
shores £y means of pontooi.B, the whll trained 
engineers, in a few hours, constructed a bridge 
ncross the narrow channel which separated the 
island from tho left bank of the nver With so 
much energy were these works executed, that, 
by noon of the nest day, the badges were com- 
pleted, and a road ent across the island During 
tho afremoon and the whole of the succeeding 
night the troops defiled without intermission. 
The solicitude of tho Emperor was so great, that 
he stationed himself at the point of passage, mi- 
nntcly csammmg everything, snpenntcndmg al 
the movements, and addressing a word of en- 
couragement to almost every individual man 

For such a host to cross so narrow a pass, 
with liorac, orhllery, ammunition, and baggage- 
waggons, was a long and tedious operation,' 
The earliest dawn of the 21st found, however, - 
twenty thousand men drawn up in battle array 
upon the northcin banks of tbe Danube Still, 
not one-half of the army had passed, and Napo- 
leon’s position was full of peril The Archduke 
Charles, with an army 100,000 strong, was but 
: a few miles distant The danger was imminent 
that tho enemv, m overwhelming numbers, 
might fall upon these divisions and cut them m 
pieces before others could come to their rescue 
llccont rams were causing an appalhng rise of 
tho water In, the middle of the afternoon, 
several of the bojits composing the great bridge 
were swept airay by the current A division of 
cavalry', which was at the time crossing, was cut 
m two, ono part driflmg to the island, and the 
oUier part being left upon the opposite bank. 
Dnring tbo night tbo bridge was repaired and 
tho passage resumed. 

The troops which had crossed the Dannha 
took possession of the villages of-Aspem and 
Esshng, situated about a mile from each other, 
on the edge of the great plain -of Marshfeld 
Napoleon, surrounded by his gnard, bivouacked 
in front of tho forest which skirted tho nver 
between tho two villages Several officers were 
sent out dnring the night to reconnoitre. Thu 
whole northern horizon was illumined by tils 
fires of tbo Austrian army, which was encamped 
upon thelimghts of Bisnmberg Abont noon of 
the next day. Napohon, from Uie steeple of 
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Essling, discerned Ynth lus telescope a oloud of 
dnst in the distance At intervals the wind 
wonld sweep the dost away, and the ghtter of 
helmets and bayonets glanced jn the snn's rays 
it was the army of the Archduke marchmg 
down m proud array upon the plain of Mnrsh- 
feld Instead of being alarmed, Napoleon ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, saying, “TVe shall now 
have once more the opportunity of heating the 
Austrian army, and of having done with it ” 
Just then the tidings came that there was a 
iresh rapture of the great bridge, caused by the 
hourly increasing flood, and that all the moor 
mgs were giving way to the force of the current 
This wis indeed appalling nows But twenty 
three thousand men had crossed. They were 
but poorly supplied with artillery and ammuni- 
tion Nearly one hundred tbeusand men, m 
five heavy columns, were marchmg down upon 
them IVhile Napoleon was hesitating whether 
to retreat back to the island of Loban, or to give 
battle behind the stone houses of Esshng and 
Aspem, word wos brought that the bridge was 
repaired, and that the ammunition-wnggons 
were rapidly crossing About three o'clock m 
the afternoon the conflict began, and three 
hundred pieces of Anstnan artillery thundered 
upon the little band Thirty-six thousand men 
came rushing upon Aspern Seven thousand 
Frenchmen defended it. For five hours the 
desperate conflict raged unabated, and the Aus- 
tnnns and the French, alternately victors and 
vanquished, in horrid tumult swept up and down 
the long street of the village More than half 
of the French were now either killed or wounded 
At that moment Mossena appeared at the head of 
a iresh division which had just crossed the bridge, 
and drove the Austrians again from Aspem 
While this terrific strife was going on, a 
similar one, with sunilnr inequality of numbers, 
took place at Esshng, which Lannes defended 
with his heroic and inMncible obstinacy Both 
villages were now but heaps of smouldering 
rums, in the midst of which the combatante 
were still funonsly fighting At the same time, 
a desperate battle was raging between the 
cavalry of the two armies, in equally dispropor- 
tionate force, upon the plain of Marshfeld 
Napoleon was confident that, qould he but 
sustain Ills position until 20,000 more men had 
crossed the bridge, ho should have notbmg to 
fear Aware that the salvation of the army 
depended upon the issues of those dreadful hours, 
he was everywhere present, entirely -exposed to 
the fire of the infantry and artillery, wi ich was 
covermg the ground with the dying and the 
dead The waters of the Danube were siill 
rising The flood swept with fearful velocity 
against the frail bridges, threatening every 
moment to tear them away To bre& down 
these structures, the Austrians sent adrift large 
boats loaded with stones, nrd mills, which were 
loosed by the unwonted flood, and which they 
set on fire These large bmldings, filled with 
combnstlbles and with explosive engines, were 
hurled ij the torrent agamst the bridges. 


making frequent breaches At timts; ths 
cnormons load of men wd ortnioiy-waggoni 
sank the boats, so that the soldiers woe com- ' 
pelled to wade over tlio snbmetged planks 
sailors strack ont m boats to tow the floating 
masses to the shore, fearlessly encounteruig.m 
this service a storm of bullets and grape-shot 
which swept the water ‘ 

Darkness at length put on end to the bloody 
conflict Bnt tbe flashes of ten -thousand 
bivouac fires, and of the floating masses blazing 
upon the river, illumined the scone, 'lir and 
wide, with portentous light Tbe dead were 
IcR unbuneA Tlio surgeons were busy with 
knife and saw, tnttmg from the wounded tbei. 
mangled limbs The shrieks of the snfierors 
pierced the midnight air, bnt did not disturb tbe ' 
slumbers of tlio veteran soldiers, who slept 
soundly in tlio midst of smouldering ruins and 
upon the bloodstomcd sod Napoleon sought no 
repose All the night long he was luging tbe 
passage of the troops and of ammunition The 
elements seemed to conspiro against him Tbe 
flood rose seven additional feet during the dav, 
making the enormous rise of fourteen feet above 
the usM level of the nvor 
Notwithstanding the horculean exertions uf 
tho sailors, who vied witli each other, under the 
eye of their Emperor, to protect the bridges 
frequent breaches were made, and the passage 
was os often interrupted Ye^ during the night, ’ 
nearly 80.000 men had passed , and when the 
next mornmg dawned, Napoleon had about 
60,000 met! in order of bnttlo With these, and 
with the fresh troops continually crossing, he 
had no fear of tho 100,000 whom the Archduke 
Chailcs conld bring ngninst him* Still but 14d 
pieces of artillery bad crossed, while the Aus- 
trians had 300 p'cees Bnt a small supply' of 
ammunition had ns yet been conveyed over. 
Tho first dawn of tho morning renewed the 
battle Both parties fought with the utmost 
desperation Massena was directed to defend - 
Aspern To General Baudot vras assigned the 
task of holding Esshng The impetuous Lannes, 
animated by tho most entliusiastio love of the 
Emperor, placed himself at the head of 20,000 
mfantry and 0,000 horse, and with resistless 
vigour charged the centre of tho enemy’s lino 
Napoleon stood upon an eminence calmly re 
gording the awful spectacle The movements 
bo had ordered were perfectly successfuL Both 
of his wings retained tlieir position Tho central 
charge swept everything before it The AUs- 
tnons wore dnven hack m confusion The 
heroio Archduke Charles, appalled at the ap* 
pronchmg catastrophe, seized a flag, and, placing 
himself at the head of a column, m tho midst of 
the fire, attempted to stem the torrent It was 
nil in vain The Austrians were defeated, and ' 
were driven tnmnltuonsly back over tho plain 
Shouts of “YivelEmperenrl" rang like thunder 
peals above tlie clangour of battle ' 

At that critical moment the disastrons mtelh- 
genoe was brought to Napoleon that at last the 
flood had swept the great bridge completely 
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Bway. A columL of cmrasders vLo were on tt 
ftt the fame werj severed m two, and , tv ere 
cameA witli the boats down the stream — some 
to the right, others to the left The ammuni- 
tion of the army was nearly exhansted A large 
number of ammumfaon-waggons, which were just 
npon the point of bemg passed over, were left upon 
the other side More appallmg fadings could 
hardly have been communicated to mortal ears 
The resistless torrent of the Danube had spht the 
French army in two The Emperor, with but 
one-half of his troops, and without ammunition, 
was left on one side of the nier, with an army 
of 100,000 Austrians before him 

Still Napdleon did not mdicate, by the shghtest 
gesture, tliat ho felt any alarm IIis wonderfully- 
trained spirit received the intelhgence with per- 
fect composure, os if it were meiely one of the 
ordinary casualties of war He immediately 

- despatched an md de-camp to Lannes, directing 

' him to suspend his movements, to spare his 

ammunition, and to fall back so gradually as 
not to embolden the enemy With almost in- 
supportable grief, Lannes found himself thus sud- 
denly arrested m the nudst of victory The 
Austrians now heard of the destruction of the 
bridge, and in the slackened fire and the sudden 
hesitation of their Mctors they interpreted the 
defenceless state of the French A shout of 
exultation burst from the lips of tlio aonquishcd, 
and the pursued became pursuers. Slowly, sul 
Icnly, and with hon-hke obstinacy -the division 

- of Lannes retraced their steps across tlie plain of 
Marsbfeld Two hundred pieces of artillery 
ploughed their ranks ' Incessant charges of 
cavalry broke their semed squares The ranks, 
continually thinned by the missiles of death, 
closed up, and, reserving their fire, that every 
ehot might tell, retired in as perfect order os if 
on a field of parade 

Just at that moment a fresh disaster came, by 
which the Emperor was for a moment entueU 
unmanned Lannes was struck by a cannon- 
ball, which carried away both of his legs Na- 
polfeon had but just heard tins heartrending 
intelligence, when he saw the httcr approaching 
bearing the heroic marshal extended in tlie 
Rgovifis of death Forgetting everything in tint 
overwhefmif g grief, the Emperor rushed to the 
litter, threw himself upon bis knees before it, 
and, with his eyes flooded with tears, clasped the 

- hand of Lannes, and exclaimed — 

“ Lannes 1 do you know me^ It is the Em- 
peror It 13 Bonaparte It is your friend 
Lannes ! you will 5 et be preserved to us ” 

^ The dying warrior languidly raised his eyes 
to the Emperor, and, pressmg his hand, said, 
“I wish to li\e to serve yon and my country, 
but an an hour you will have lost your most 
faithful companm m arms and your best 
.fnend. May you hve and save the army ” 

Napoleon was qmie overcome with emotion 
To Mossona he said, “Nofaiing but so terrible a 
stroke oould have withdrawn me for a moment 
frv-a tL^ care of the army ” But there was no 
tim^ a mdulge in giicf m tho midst of the 


1 

thunders of the battle, the shock of mshiag 
squadrons, and the uninteriaitted carnage Na- 
poleon silently pressed t^e baud tf his dying 
friend, and turned again to the stem duties of 
the hour 

To Josephine ho wrote “The loss of tho 
Duke of Montebello, who died this morning, 
deeply affects me Thns all things end Ad-eu, 
my love If yon can contnbnte to tho consola 
faon^of the poor marchioness, do it" Snbse- 
qnontly, Napoleon paid the highest tribute in his 
power to the memory ofliis friend, by appomting 
the widowed Duchess of Montebello a lady m 
honour to tho Empress 

After tho amputation of both Uinbs, Lannes 
lingered for a few dajs and died “He would 
hear,” said Napoleon at St Helena, “of none 
but me Undoubtedly he loved his wife and 
children better, yet ho spoke not of them Ho 
was their protector, I his I was to him some 
tbmg a ague and undefined, a superior being, a 
providence whom he implored He was a man 
on whom I could implicitly relj Sometimes, 
from the impetuosity of his disposition, he suffered 
a hasty expression against mo to escape him,'but 
he would have blown out the brams of any one 
who would have ventured to repeat it Ongi 
naliy, his physical courage predominated over bis 
judgment, hut the latter was overj day improv ing, 
and, nt the penod of Ins death, he had reached 
the highest point of his profession, and uas a 
most able commander I found him a dwarf, but 
1 lost him a giant Had he hied to witness our 
reverses, nt would have been impossible for him 
to have swerved from tho path of duty and 
honour , and he was capable, by his own weight 
and influence, of changmg the uhole aspect of 
affairs " 

Massena, in tho midst of a scene of homble 
slaughter, still held Aspem .1 ho Archduke di- 
rected an 01 envhelimng force npon Essliiig The 
solvation of the French armv depended npon re 
fanning that post Napoleon sent to tho aid of 
the exhausted diiision struggling there, m the 
midst of blood, smoke, and ilnme, tho fusiliers of 
bis guard, as perfect a body of soldiers as military 
disciphne could create To their commander 
Napoleon said — 

" Brave Mouton,makc ono more effort to save 
the army Let it bo decisive, for offer these 
fusiliers I Lave nothing Icff. but the grenadiers 
and chasseurs of the Old Gnard, a last resource, 
to be expended only in c.aso of disaster " 

Five tunes had the Austrian columns been 
hurled upon Esslmg Five fames had they been 
driven back by the indomitable defenders The 
French were fighting one agamst four, and were 
rapidly falhng before their assailants, when 
General Rapp and General Mouton, heading tivt 
divi»ons of the fusiliers, came to their rescue. 
They saw the desperate state of affairs, and, 
grasping each other's bands in token of a dcath- 
de^ing support, rushed headlong, uith fixed 
bayonets, through a tempest of baUs and shells, 
of grape and bullets, npon the Austnsns, and 
swept them firom the village A batury finni 
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the {ala&d of Loban ponred a raking iirc^of gripe 
on the repnlsed mosses, and Essliug was again 
saved 

The conflict had now nged, almost without 
intermptioni for thirty hours Fifiy thousand 
mangled bodies, the dead and the dying, were 
spread over tho plain. Djinng the whole day 
Napoleon had been exposed to every peril, and 
had been deaf to all intrcatics to shelter a life on 
uluch tho safety of all depended. In the midst 
of the action, General Tl'nlther, appillcd by the 
danger which threatened the Emperor, ns bullets 
swept away the oiheers and the pnvates who 
were near him, exchimed, “Retire, sire, or I will 
order -my grenadiers forcibly to remove you “ 

The etening twihght was now npproaclung 
Napoleon decided to retreat during the night 
into the island of Loban So long ns the two 
posts of Aspern and E<5ling were secure, the re- 
treat of the army was insured The Austrians 
still kept up a tremendous cannonading, to which 
the French could make no reply Napoleon sent 
to Massona to inquire if be could still hold Aspem 
The staff ofiicer found the indomit ible general 
harassed with fatigue, blackened with smoke, and 
with bloodshotoycs, seated upon a heap of smok- 
ing ruins, with the mutilated bodies of the dead 
strewn all around him In cmphatio tones, cha- 
ractensf 10 of his iron w ill, ho replied, “ Go, tdl the 
Emperor that I will hold out two hours— six — 
twenty -four— so long as it is necessary for the 
safety of tho army ’’ 

Satisfied upon this point, Napoleon crossed the 
bridge to tho island, to select a site for the en- 
campment of his troops The spectacle v Inch 
the banks of the rucr presented was indeed 
heartrending He jircssed along through the 
wounded and the dying, painfully affected by 
tbeir piteous moans which filled his eai After 
exploring tlio islan^ on horseback in all direc- 
tions, he satisfied himself that the army could 
find in it an intrenched camp which would be 
luias'-ailable, and where it might take shelter for 
n few days, until the great bridge could be re- 
paired. 

, It was now night Heavy clouds darkened 
tho sky, and a cold and dismal ram drenched the 
exlianstod armies Napoleon crossed the island 
and looked out upon tho wild and slirgiiig flood 
which had swept away Ins bridge, and which 
seemed hopelessly' to separate him from one-haF 
of his troops He immediately convened his 
general officers m a council of war It was not, 
howoicr, his object to ask adiice, but to gne it, 
and thus to infuse his own undying energy into 
tho spint of the desponding He sat doivn, m the 
darkness and the ram, under a tree, npon the 
bonks of tho black and rusbuig flood, and waited 
for Mossena, Daionst, Bessi^resj and Bertliier to 
]oia him Tho flame of a camp fire illumined 
the sombre scene. “Let ^ereader,” aay s Savarv, 
who avas present on this occaslo^ “picture to 
himself the Emperoia sitting between Mossena 
and Bmbier, on tbe banks of the Danube, with 
the bridge m Jront, of-'ihicli there scarcely re 
mamof’ a ''esticc, Mnnhal Davoust's ooips on the 


other bide of the broad nver, and behind, on the 
i^nnd of Lobau, the whole army, sop^ated from ^ 
the enemy by a mere arm of the Danube, and 
deprived of all means of extncatmgmtself from , 
this position, and ho will admit that the lofty and - 
powerful mind of the Emperor could alone be 
proof against discoiurngoment " “ . 

The Emperor was perfectly calm and confi- 
dent, displaying os much of fortitude in the'en- 
durauco of disaster as jie had exhibited of heroism 
in braving death Some of his 'generals were " 
entirely disheartened, andproposed an immediate 
retreat across the island of Lobau and then, by 
means of boats, across the broad arm \if the Danube 
to the opposite shore, where they could be joined 
by tho rest of the army, and could defend them 
Bchcs in Vienna Napoleon listened patientlj to 
all Iho arguments, and then said — 

“ Tho day has been a severe one, but it cannot 
be considered a defeat, since a\e remain masters' 
of tbe field of battlo. It is doing wonders to rc- 
tiro safe after such a conflicti with A large river ' 
at onr hnelc and our 'bridges deitroyod Our 
loss in killed and wounded is great, hut that of - 
the enemy' must be a third- greater It may 
thorefoie be assumed tliat the Austrians will be 
qmet for n time, and leave us at leisure to wait 
tho arrival of the army of Italy, which is ap- 
proaching victoriously through Sty na , to bring ^ 
back to tbe ranks thrcc-fourtbs of the wounded, 
to receive numerous remforcements, which ere 
on the march from France , to build substantial ~ 
bndges over the Danube, which will make the 
passage of the nver an ordinary operation When 
tho wounded Blmll have returned to tire ranks, it 
will be but ten thousand men less on our side, to 
bo set off against ilflocn thousand on tbe adicr- 
sary’s The campaign will bo merely proloiigud 
two months WJicn fiffeen hundred milcS from 
Pans, maintaining war m tho heart of a con- 
quered monarchy, m its very capital, there is 
nothing Ml an accident to astound men of courage 
Indeed, in what has happened, wo must consider 
ourselves \cry fortiinatc, if we take into account. 
the difficnltics of tho enterprise, which were no 
less tlion crossmg, in the teeth of a hostile army, 
the largest nver m Europe, to go and give battle 
beyond It. Wo have no cause for discourage-’' 
raent It is necessary to cross the small arm of 
the Danube into the island of Lobau, there to 
wait for the snbsi^cnco of the waters, and the - 
reconstruction of the bndge over the large branch' 
This retreat can be performed during tho night 
without losing a single man, a single horse, a , 
single cannon, and, more than all, without losing 
honour - 

“ But there is another retrograde movemraf - 
both dishonouring and disastrous It is to repnss 
not only tho small, but the great arm of the, 
Danube, scrambhng over the latter ns we can, 
with boats which can cany only sound men, 
without one couscu cae late, ono wounded 
man, and abandoning the island cf Lobau, wnlcU 
IS a precious conquest, and winch offers tho true 
ground for ultimately effecting the passage If 
we deihis, mstead of retmiig with 00,000 laeu. 
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lahvih uumbereS at> oni departuio, we shall 
go back with 40,000 men, without artillery or 
noises, leaving behmd us 10,000 of the wounded, 
who, m a month, might be capable o£ service 
Under such circumstances, we should do well not 
to show ourselves to the Viennese They would 
ovcrwlielm their vanquishers' with scorn, and 
would soon summon the Archduke Charles to 
expel us from a capital where we should nb 
longer be worthy to xemain And in that case, 
It IS not a retreat to Vienna, but to Strasburg, 
f >r which wo arc to prepare Pnnee Engine, 
now on his mai'ch to Vienna, would find the 
enemy there instead of the French, and would 
penshin the trap; Our allies, dismayed and made 
treacherous by weakness,- would turn against us 
The fortune of the empire would be annihilated, 
.and the grandeur of France destro} ed Massena 
and Davoust,” said he, turning to them, “you 
h\ e You will save the anny Show 3 ourselves 
.worthy of what you have already done *’ 

Every man felt his energies invigorated by 
these words In the ardour of the moment, the 
impetuous Mnssena grasped the hand of th€ 
'Emperor, exclaiming, “You are a man of cou- 
rage, sirol You arc woithy to command us 
Nb I we will not fly like cravens who have been 
beaten Fortune has not been kind to ns, but we 
are victorious nevertheless , for the encmj , who 
ou^ht to have driven us into the Dannbe, has 
bitten the dust before our positions Let us 
only cross the small arm of Uio Danube, and I 
pledge myaolf to drown in it cveri’ enemy who 
shall endeavour to cross in pursuit of us” 
DaT 0 U 8 t,,on his part, promised to defend Vienna 
from any attack during the renovation of the 
bridges * 

M issena immediately returned to E^^sling and 
Aspem The cannonade of the Austrians was 
still sullenly coutinncd, though the soldiers sank 
in exhaustion at their guns Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night, Napoleon, with 
Savory, in a frail skiff, crossed the rushing 
torrent of the Danube to the right hank It 
was a night of Egyptian darkness The ram 
fell in floods Enormous floating masses were 
"continually swept down by the swollen current, 
,and the passage was attended with imminent 
danger Having safely arrived at the little town 
of Ebersdorf, upon tbe right bank of the Danube, 
be ordered every attainablo barge to be collected 
and sent immediately across to Lobau, freighted 
vnlh biscuit, wme, brandy, and every comfort 
for the wounded, and also with ammnnition for 
tne army The boats which had composed the 
floating bTidgo.wera used for this purpose The 
rorps of sailors whom his foresight had provided 
were found invaluable in this trying hour 

At midnight klassena commenced the retreat, 
aided by tlie darkness, the rush of the tempest, 
and the utter. exhaustion of the enemy Di- 
vision after division defiled by the small bndge, 
carr^'mg with them all the wounded and all the 
' maiind of war ' It was not till tho hind morn- 
.ing dawned that tho Anstnans perceived the 
'"retrograde movement of the French. They im- 


mediately commenced the pursuit and opened • 
brisk hre upon the crowded bridge Masseua 
remained upon the left bank, amid the storm of 
balls, resolved to be the lost man to cross De- 
fiantly he looked about in all directions, to satisfy 
himself that not one woimded man, one cannon, 
or any object of value was left behind to feJ 
into the hands of the enemy All the straggling 
horses he caused to be driven into the nver, and 
forced them to swim across it At last, when every 
duty was performed, and the bullets of tho Aus 
tnan sharpshooters were whistling arounu. him, 
he stepped upon the bridge Tho cablis were 
then cut, and the floating mass was swept to the 
island shore, to which the other end of the bridge 
was attached Thus terminated this horrid con- 
flict of two days 

It IS impossible to estimate with accuracy tho 
numbers of the slain As the French, behind 
tho stone houses of Esslmg and Aspern, and by 
the configuration of the ground, fought much of 
the time under cover, while their foes were in 
the open field, the loss of the Austrians was 
miieh the most severe It is gcnorallr stated 
tliat2G,000 Austrians aud 15,000 French perished 
on that bloody field Of tho wounded, also, 
multitudes lingered through joyless years m the 
military hospitals of Austria and of France. 
“ It was the height of insanity ," say tho cntics, 
who write by tbe peaceful fireside, “ for Napoleon, 
under such circumstances, to attempt to cross 
tho river m tho face of so powerful a foe " “And 
It would have been still more insane," Napoleon 
calmly replied, “ for mo to havo remained in 
Vienna, while five bundled thousand men wort 
rushing from all quarters to cut off my com- 
munications, and to envelop my comparatively 
feeble army m rum ’’ 

Napoleon, in the meantime, threw himself 
upon a bundle of straw, and for a few momenta 
soundly slept, but, before the down of tlio morn 
mg, be was again on horseback, supennteuding 
the movements of tho troops He foresaw that 
a month at least would ho requisite to await the 
subsidence of the flood, and to prepare for tho 
passage of llio Danube m a mnimor which would 
bid debance to accident He Immediately coin- 
monced works of tho most gignutio description 
They still remam, an enduring monnment of the 
energv of Napoleon and of the skill of Ins 
engineers The resources of tho whole army 
were called into requisition In three weeks one 
large bndge was constructed across the stream, 
upon piles which reared themselves above tho 
highest flood-mark. The bridge was twelve 
hundred feet long, formed of sixty arches, and 
upon which three carnages could pass abreast. 
Upon the broad platform of this magnificent 
structure any' quantity of artillery and cavalry 
could pass About a hundred fret below this, 
another bndge, on piles, was reared, oud mtciided 
for the passage of tho infantry Both of these 
bridges were protected by strong works abova 
them, to break"the force of the current. Addea 
to tliis, there was a bndge of boats, so that tl.e 
French could pass to the island m three cohimi s 
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file \ihold island of Lobau ws converted into 
an intrenched caiiip of impregnable strength 
Battenes were reared, mounting howitzers and 
mortars capable of throwmg projectiles to a great 
distance 

To deceive the Arohdnice, he tooh all possible 
pains to coDvmce tiie enemy that he would 
cross where he had effected a passage before 
Ue consequently erected here numerous and 
magnificent works to command the opposite 
shore But the most important preparations 
wore secretly made to cross a few miles further 
down the river lie had e\ ery thing su admirably 
arranged, that in a few minutes several thousand 
men could cross the small branch and take the 
Austrian advance posts , Hint, in two hours, fifty 
thousand .others could deploy on the enemy s 
side of the river, and that, in four or five hours, 
one hundred and filly thousand soldiers, fortv 
thousand horses, and six hundred guns could 
pass o\er to decide the fate of the campaign 

In crossing a ri\cr under such circumstnrces, 
it IS necessary, first, to send some resolute men 
to the opposite side in boats while exposed to 
the hre of the enemy They disarm or kill the 
adiancc post, and smh the moorings to which 
the boats are to be attached winch float the 
bridge Planks are promptly spread upon tlio 
floats The army then rushes along the defile 
as rapidly as possibly To facilitate the opera- 
tion, Napoleon had large flit-bottomed boats 
constructed, capable of carry ing three hundred 
each, and liaiinga moveable gunuulo of thick 
plank to protect the men from musketiy, and 
which, being let down upon lunges, would 
greatly facilitate the lauding Each corps of 
the army was provided with five of these boats 
Thus fifteen hundred men could be carried over 
almost instantaneously^ at each point of passage 
A hawser was to be imincdiatch attached to a 
tree, and the boats were to ply' along it to and 
fro The construction of the bridges was imme- 
diately to begin cry tiling being precisely 
arranged, and each mdiMdual man knowing 
tvactly what he had to do, and widi fornudable 
battenes beating off tbc enemy, Napoleon was 
satisfied that, m two hours, lie could have four 
bridges completed, and-fifty or sixty' thousand 
men on the opposite side of tho river m battle 
array 

To enable a column of infantry to debouch on 
the instant the advanced guards had crossed m 
the flat boats, Napoleon invented a bridge of a 
no\el descnption The common way of making 
a bridge is to moor a senes of boats side by 
side, and then cever tliera with planks Napo- 
leon conceived the idea of having a bridge m 
one single piece, composed of boats bound toge- 
ther beforehand, m one long hne capable of 
Epanmng the stream One end was then to he 
made fast to the shore, the other, pushed out 
into the river, would be earned by the force of 
the conent to the opposite bank, to which, it was 
to be attached by men whd were to nm along it 
icr Ike porpose It was oaloulated, and nghtly,' 
tiiA resnlt proved, that a few moments would 


be sufficient for this Liantifnl operation To 
guard against any pissible disappointment, 
timber, rails, and pontoons were arranged that 
four or five additional bndges might very 
speedily ho thrown across the stream Napo- 
leon was incessantly' employed^ galloping from 
point to pomti watching the progress of tho 
works, and continually suggesting new ideas 
His genius inspired the engineers At the same 
time, ho took infinite pains to guard against any 
roioit from the inhabitants o^Tjeiina Disci-' 
plino was ngoronsly observed.”' Not on* offen-^ 
sivo act or expression was permitted^ Every' 
breach of good conduct on the part of his 
soldiers was punished upon the spot ‘ ’ 

In tho meoutimo, the Archduke Charles was 
constructing formidable works to arrest the 
passage of the French, and accumulating fr^m 
all quarters fresh troops Napoleon, busily em- 
ploy cd behind the screen of woods on the island 
of Lobau, had packed together m that circuin- 
Ecribcd plate, but about three miles m diameter, 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, five hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery, and forty 
thousand horses 

Napoleon at St Helena said, “ Whon I liad 
caused my army to go otcr to tho island, of 
Lobau, there was, fiir some weeks, by' common 
mid tacit consent, on both sides, between the' 
soldiers, not by any agreement between the 
generals, a cessation of firing, winch, indeed, 
imd produced no benefit, and only killed a few 
niifortiinato sentinels I rode out oroiy day in 
different directions No person was molostod on 
either side One day, however, riding along 
with Oudinot, I stopped for a moment on tho 
edge of the island, which was about eightv 
yards distant from the opposite bank, where the 
enemy s/ns They perceived lis, and, knowing 
mo by the little lint and grey coat, they pointed 
a three-poundor at us The ball passed between 
Oudmot and me, and was very dose to both of 
us IVc put spurs to our horses, and speedily 
got out of sight Under the actual oircilm- 
btnnces, the attack was little better than murder, 
but if ^oy had fired a dozen guns at once, they 
must Lave killed us ’’ 

Napoleon was indefiitigablo in his endeavours 
to promote tho comfort of lus soldiers Walking 
one day with one of his marshals on the shore 
of the isle of Lobau, lie passed a company of 
grenadiers seated at their dinner 

“ Well, my friends," said Napoleon, “ I hope 
you find the wine good ’’ 

"It will not make us drunk," replied onoof 
the number, “there is our cellar,” pointing to 
the Danube, 

The Emperor, who had ordered the distnbntion 
of a bottle of wmc to each man, was surprised, 
and promised on immediate inquiry It was 
found that forty thousand bottles, sent by tho 
Emperor a few days before for the army, had 
been putloiued and sold by the commissaries. 
They wore immediately brought to tnal emit 
condemned to be shot. 
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tl\o ArcljduV.0 xmconsclous of datiRfir— MacdonaliTa 
cliarso— Bcsdtrcs wounded— Tho bilU^-ficld of \Va [ 
gram— TesUjaoii> of Snvan— Uescentor tlioEopli>ili^ 
on tho BoWin cO"iat— The i-mperor FrancU sechs 
r>c «co— Tntentew hotween Katwlton imd M JJuhnn— ! 
toutth tnaxy with Auslm— The joutig n^s «»in— 
CooUkoss of .ilcs'uider— Deft at of the French at Tula, 
vera— .Prodamatto 1 to Hunpaty— TTor tu Spain—, 
a\ ant of dlactpUne of the Englh>h soldlcn in Spain— < 
Letter to the Potui— Hosfflitj of the Papal Court— j 
Homo aancsed to ^ance— Lspenditurcs in Italy { 

Tbb fottrtli of Jnly, 1S09, was anrlc and 
gloomy. As night cnino on, the wind roao to n 
tempest. Heavj clouds blacltoncd tho sky, and ' 
the rain fell in torrents Tho lightning gleamed 1 
Yivfdly, and heavy peals of thunder shook tho , 
cneampment of the hostile nnmes It was a ’ 
faf^tmiable hour for the gigantic enterprise At 
thq voice of Kapoleon, tlio vholo anny wos in I 
motion Tohowilder the .Austrians, simultaneous t 
Lti^iclcs were made on all points At once, nine j 
linudrtS guns of the largest bore rent the mr 
ritji ihtir detonations. The glare of bombs and ' 
shfilshlended with the flashes of the lightning, * 
end tho thunder of Napoleon's artillery mingled j 
wiin tho thunder of tho heavens Never has* 
ivar cdiihited a spectacle more sublime andj 
nw^oL Kapoleon roJe up and down tho bank ' 
nth peifeol calmness IIis oflicers and men 
seemed to imbibe his spirit, and all performed 
theic allotted task without confiuion or ember-' 
ra'sment, regardless of tho ram, the bullets, tho 
exploding sneils, the rolhng of the tliimdcr, 
and the temfio canuonnde All Vienna was 
roused from its slumber by this awftd outburst ' 
of war The onterpnse was highlj successful 
At the earliest dawn of the morning, a most 
imposing spectacle was presented to tho eyes of | 
both armies. The storm had passed away Tho 
sky was cldadlcss One of the most serene and 
lovely of summer mornings smiled upon the 
sceno The rising sun glittered on thousands of 
bayonets, ant' helmets, and plumes, and gilded 
banners, and gaily-capansoncd horses pntncmg 
over tliQ plain Seventy thousand men had 
idrcady passed tho nver, and were m hue of 
bat*Je, and tho bridges were still thronged with 
horse, infantiy, and artillery, crowding over to 
the Add of conflict. Tho French soldiers, nd- 
loirmg the genius of their commander, who had ; 
so safely transported them across the Danube, 
greeted him as he rode along their hnes with i 
enthusiastic shouts of Viv o I'Empereiir J'j The 
Archduke Charles was by no means aware of 
Uio peril wnth which ho was threatened. He 
supposed that it would toko at least four-nnd- ' 
twenty hours for the French to cross tho river, i 
and that ho should have ample time to destroy 
one-half of the army before tho other half could ! 
come to its rescue. He stood upon the heights 
of Wagrarn, by the side of his brother Franws, 
the Emperor, who was questioning him os to the 
state of aifairs I 

“ The French have, indeed,” said the Arch- j 


duke Charles, " forced the Danube, and I am 
letting a portion of them pass ov«w.” 

“I eWf ffood," rejoined the Em| eror, '* but do 
not let too many of them come at ross ” *’ 

Napoleon had now seven bridges completed, 
and he had crossed m such a way ns to take the 
cnemv in flank, and to depme him of all advan- 
tage from his intrenchmcnts. During tho day 
the two mighty armies passed through on inces- 
sant senes of skirmishes, as they took their 
positions on the fleld of Vagram Night came 
A cold, d^o fog settled down ver the unshel- 
tered troops. There was no wood on the plam 
for fires. Each man threw himself dowm on tho 
wet ground, shivering with cold, and slept as ho 
could 

Napoleon, however, did not sleep He rode 
in the darknc'ss to all points of the widely ex- 
tended field, that he might with Ins own eyes 
see tho positiou of his troops. At midnight he 
sent for all tlic mar»ha1s, and gave them the 
mostminnte directions for the proceedings of tho 
cnsning day It was his printiplo to give hw 
directions, not merely so that they miffit be un- 
derstood, but so plainly that by no possibility 
could they bo misunderstood. For three days 
and three n.ghts lie had allowed himself no re- 
pose whatever At die tarhest dawn of the next 
morning tho battle wa» renov ed For twelve 
long hours, three hundred thousand lutn, ex- 
tending in dense mn.'ses of infantry and cavalry 
along an unduhtuig lino mac miles m length, 
fired into each others bosoms with bullets, grape 
shot, cannon-balls, and shells Sabre crossed 
sabre, and bayonet clashed against bayonet, ns 
squadrons of horse and columns of uifintry were 
hurled against each other WTiole battahojiB 
melted away before the disdiarge of eleven hun- 
dred pieces of artillery' No man lu cither army 
seemed to pay any more regard to die missiles 
of death than if they had been snow-flakes 
Napoleon was everywhere present, encouraging 
his men, and sharing with them eteiy peril 
The ground was covered with the bodies of tho 
wounded and the dead m evorv conceivable form 
of mutilation The iron hoof of tho war-horse 
trampled the marred visage and tho sphntered 
bones of shrieking siiflercts into tho dust. Thou- 
sands in cither army, who were in search of fflory 
on that bloody held, found only protracted 
agony, a horrid death, and utter obhviou 

Mnssctia, though very severalv wounded by a 
recent fall from his horse, was present, giving 
bis orders from an open carriage, in which he 
lay swathed in baud iges 1 n the heat of the 
b.iUle, Napoleon, upon his snow-white charger, 
galloped to tho spot whore Masseu”, from his 
thariot, was urging on his men A per^tet storm 
of cannon-balls ploughed the ground around him. 
When Napoleon saw his impetuous marshal in 
tho midst of the conflict, h's unviolding soul 
tnumphmg over exornciatmg bodily pam, 1» 
exclaimed, “Who ought to fear death when ha 


This remark became, eabae^nuitlr quite a V 
reri in the armir 
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Mes hovrthe bravo are prepared to meet it '”[ heroes, and bnrl on ineesssnt tempcot of lead 
The Emperor immediately alighted from hia agonist thur bosoms. Bnt ths sicm wnmors ,, 
ihorse, ond took a sentby thesideof the marshoL dose ir< and fill up the frightful gaps mi^do at 
He informed him of a movement then in pro- every discharge, and still press forward Mac 
gress which be'hopcd would bo decisive Point- doniud has communicated liis own settled pt. ipcuo 
mg to the distant towers of Nensiedel, ho indi- to conquer or to die to his devoted followers. But 
cated that Davonst, with his veteran division, now he halts, and casts his eye over his htde sur- 
was to fall upon the left wmg of the Anstnon viving baud, that stand all alone in the micst of 
army there, while nn immense reserve of infantry, tho enemy Ho looks back upon his path, and asT^ 
artilloiy, and cavalry were to pierce tho enemy’s far ns the eye can reach he sees tho course of his ' 
centre Just then, there came up at a gallop a heroes by the black swarth of dead men that . 
hundred pieces of artillerj, making the very stretches like ahuge serpent over the plain. Out 
earth to tremble beneath their ponderous wheels, of the sixteen tbonsand men w ith which ho started, 
Behind Ibis battery, in solid column, followed but fifteen hundred are left beside him Ten out 
the infantry of Macdonald, with their fixed of every eleven have fallen And here at length 
bayonets Then came fourteen regiments of tho tired hero pauses, and snrrevs with n stovU 
cuirassiers of the Guard, with sabres long accus- and anxious eye his few remaining foUowcfs 
tomed to be bathed in blood The hundred guns Looking away to where his Emperor sits, ho 
instantly commenced a most tremendous can- tho dark masses of the ‘ Old Guard’ in motii^j, 
vonade upon tho enemy's lines, and the indomi- and tho shinmg helmets of tho brave ciurassie'’'s 
able column moved sternly on The Austrians, sweeping to his relief ‘ Forward I’ breaks froji 
.ilowly retiring in front, but t losmg m on either his iron lips The rolling of drums and .tlic 
Bide, opened a cross fire upon the advancing pealing of trumpets answer the volley that smif’s 
colninn, while the Archduke in person hastened the cxliausted column, and the next moment it' s 
to meet the terrible crisis winch was approach- seen piercing tho Austrian centre The da^,\S 
ing ) At every step huge chasms were made in won, the empire saved, and tho whole Austri^a 
tho ranks. ■ ormy is m full retreat ” “V 

"Nothing,” says Hcndicy, "could exceed the "In tho height of tho danger," savs Siiviiv, 
sublimity and terror of tbe sceue The whole “Napoleon rode m front'df tlio lino i pon a hotse 
interest of the armies was concentrated here, os white as snow He proceeded from one q< 
where the incessant and rapid roll of the cannon tremity'of the line to the other, and retuniod^it 
told how desperate was the conflict Still Mao- a slow pace Sliots were fiving abont him \ n 
donnld slowly advanced, though his numbers every direction I kept bchmo, with my ey^is 
were dimmisbing, and (he fierce battery at bis riveted upon him, expccung every moment 'o 
head was gradnalli bccnming silent Enveloped see him fall from his horse. The Emperor had 
in the fire of its antagonist, the guns bad one by ordered that, ns soon as the opening which he ii)> 
one been dismounted, and, at the distance of a tended tb make m the enemy's centre should 
mile and a half from where he started on his hove been effected, tho whole cavalry should 
awful misson, Macdonald found himself without charge, and wheel round upon tho right wing of 
^ n protecting battery, and a centre still unbroken, tho Austrians ” 

' Marching over the wreck of hid guns, and push- t As Napoleon, with liis gloss, earnestly watched 
mg the naked bead of his column into the open the advance of Macdonald throngh this terrific 
field and mto the devouring cross-bro of the storm of grape-shot and bullets, he exclaimed 
Aiistnan artillery, he continued to advance The several times, " What o' bravo man For three 
carnage then became terrible At eveiy dis- miles Macdonald forced his bloody way , piercing, 
charge the head of that column disappeared as like a wedge, tbe masses of the Austnans Napo- 
if it sank into the earth, while the outer ranks leon kept bis eye anxiously upon the tower of 
’ on either side melted like snow-wreaths on the ‘ Nensiedel, where Davonst, with a pow erfnl force, 
rivers bnnk Still Macdonald towered nnburt was to attack in flank the wing of tbe Austrian 
amid his fallmg guard , and, with his eye fixed, army cut off by Macdonald At length tbe can- 
steadily upon tbe enemy’s centre, moved sternly non of Davonst were seen to pass the tow er, and 
on At the close and ^fierce discharge of these the slopes of tbe platcan bey ond were enveloped in 
cross batteries at its nfnngled head, that column tho smoke of liis fire "The battle is gometW ' 
would sometimes stop and stagger back hke a exclaimed Napoleon Bessiitres was immediately 
strong ship when smitten by a wave Tho next ordered to charge with the cavalry of the Guard, 
moment the drums would beat their burned Riding through a tempest of cannon-balls at the 
charge, and the calm, steady voice of Macdonold j head of his men, he was spurring fnnously fin"- 
would ring back tbrougb Ins exbansted ranks, j ward, when a heavy shot in full sweep struck h's 
nerving them to tho same desperate valour which horse, and hurled it, torn and shattered, fro\a 
filled his own spirit Never before was sneb a nnder bim Bessibres was pitched headlong to 
charge made, and it seemed at eveiy moment the ground, covered with blood and dust, and ap 
that tbe tom and mangled mass must break pvrently dead Napoleon, in angnisb, averted his 
fly I eyes, and, turning his horse, said, "Let ns go, 

" The Austrian cannon are gradually wheeled , I have no time to weep " A cry of gnef rose 
around till they stretch away m parallel Imes, from tho whole battalion of the Guari 
like two walls of fire, on each side of this baud of i The Emperor sent Savory to see if the nuunbal 
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■ “ *11 '* Tho other party contended, Should 
Pnnoo Charles retreat to tho Bohemian Moun- 
' tnin<<, there is danger of an open declaration 
Irom Prussia, and Bussiaanay join tho coalition 
In anticipation of the great and final conflict 
evidently approaching h^otneen" the ^ South and 
' the North, it is of the utmost importance to coii- 
dihate Austria, and to terminate the war in Spain, 
so os to secure the rear m France, and hberate the 
two hundred thousand veteran soldiers engaged 
In an inglonons warfare there ” 

, Napoleon listened patiently and m silence to 
the arguments on both sides, and then broke np 
the conference with the decisive words, “ Gentle- 
men, enough blood has been shed, I accept the 
armistice ’’ 

Immediately after exchanging fncndly mes 
sages with, the Archduke Charles, Napoleon set 
off for Schonhrimn, there to use all liis exertions 
to secure pence, or to terminate the war by a 
decisu e effort. By most extraordinary exertions, 
he raised his army to 300,000 tnen, encamped m 
"bnllmnt order in the heart of Austria. - He ro 
' plenished the exhausted cavalry horses, and 
' augmeuted his artillery to 700 guns While 
thus prepaiing for aoy emergency^ he did 
ever} thing in his power to promote the speedy 
termination of the war The Frencli and Aus- 
trian plcmpotontinrics met to arrange the treaty 
of pence Austria endeavoured to prolong tho 
negotiations, hoping that the English expedition 
against Antwerp would prove so successful as to 
compel Napoleon to withdraw a portion of Ins 
troops, and enable Austiia to renew hostihties 
The whole month of August thus passed away. 

Tho English, on the 31st of July, had landed 
upon the ndand of Wnlohercn, at the mouth of 
tho Scheldt Lord Chatham v'os in command 
of tho expedition Eighty thousand of the Na 
tionnl Guard immediately marched to expel 
the invaders from tho soil of France Al- 
though Napoleon entertained a deep a\cr->ion 
for the vanity, tho ambition, and the pottv 
_ jealousy of Bernadotte, he full} appreciated 
his mihtary abilities, and intrusted to him the 
chief command of this force Napoleon was 
neither surprised nor alarmed by this formidable 
descent upon the coasts He wrote — 

-• “ Make no attempt to come to actioa,with the 
English A man is not a soldier Your National 
Guards, your young conscripts, led pell-mell, 
almost without officers, with an artillery scarcely 
formed, opposed to Moore's soldiers, who have 
met the troops of the Grand Anny, would 
cerlauily bo beaten Tho Enghsh must be 
opposed only with the fever of tho marshes, 
with inundations, and with soldiers behind lu- 
trcnchments In a month,‘-the Enghsh, deci- 
mn*cd by fever, will return in confusion ” 

He enjoined itupon the French to defend Flush- 
ing — a fortification at the month of tho river — 
to the last extremity, so ns to keep tlie JEnghsh 
ns long as possible in the fever distnct , imme- 
diately to break the dikes, and thus lay the 
whole islaiid of Walcheren under water, to 
remove the fleet above Antwerp j but by no 


means to sink hulls of vessdsin tho channelB ot 
the nver, as ho did not wish to destroy the 
Sdteldt by way of defending it ' j- 
In ten days fifteen thousand of Iho'Engnsli 
troops were attacked by feior They were 
dying by thousands . Seventeen days had been 
employed in 'forcing their vast armament of 
fifteen 'hundred vessels a few leagues up~ the 
crooked channel of the Scheldt^ Lc-d Chatham 
became discouraged-' Four thonsa d had died, 
of the for or -Twelve thoilsaud of-the sick had 
been shipped for England, many of whom died 
by the wav ,' and the number on tho sick-list was 
daily' incrcasmg A council of war was called, 
and it was determined to abandon thr expedition 
The English reli'ed, covered with ci afusion , 
Nnpoleon was exceedmglv rejoiced at this 
result Ho said that his lucky star, which for 
a time had seemed to be waning, was now - 
ahmjng with fresh lustre Ho wrote — 

“ It IS a piece of the good fortune attached to 
present circumstances that this same expedition, ~ 
which leduccB to nothmg the greatest efforts of 
England, procures ns an army of"?0,000 men, 
which wo could not othcnvise have obtained 
The Austrians now saw that it was ncces'nrjr 
to come to terms -The perfidious monarchy 
was at Napoleon's disposal He was at the 
head of an army which could not be resisted, 
and ho had all the strong places of tlie empire 
under his control, and yet he treated Francis 
with a degree of generosity and magnammltyr 
which should have ehcitcd an honest acknow-' 
ledgmciit even from the pens of his envenomed! 
hlstonans Francis, finding it vam any longer 
to protract negotiations, resolved' to send Ins- 
Old de camp, M Bnbnn, os a confidential agent 
to Napoleon, “ who should,” says Thiers, “address 
himself to certain qualities -in Napoleon’s ^a- 
rattcr, his good natnro and kmdly spint — . 
qnditcs which were easily awakened when he 
was opproached in the nght way " Napoleon 
received the emissary with cordiahty', threw off 
all reserve, and, in the language of mgenuons- 
ness and sincerity, said — 

“ If yon will deal honestly with me, we will 
bring matters to a conclusion in forty-eight 
hours r desire nothing from Austno. I h ivo 
no ^eat mtorcst m procnring a million more 
inhabitants for -Saxony or for Bavana. You 
know very well" that it is for my true mteicst 
either .to destroy the Austnar monarchy by 
separating the^three crowns of Austria, Bohemia, 
and Hungary, or to attach Anstria to mo by a 
close alliance To separate the three crowns 
will require more bloodshed 'Though I ought,, 
perhaps, to settle the matter m that way, I g.vi>^ - 
you my woid that I have no wish to do so '* 
“Theuecond plan suits me But how can a 
fnendly alliance be expected of your Emperor J 
He has good quahties, but he is swayed by the 
violence and animosity of those about him. 
There would bo one way of bringmg about a " 
sincere and firm alliance It is reported that 
the Emperor Franci. is weary of his crown Xot . 
him abdicate m favour of lus brother, the Grand - 
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Dako ofWbrzbnrg, who hUcs me, and whom I 
like. Jffe is*in cnTightcncd Mnco, wjth no pre- 
judjces against France, and'wiUnot bo led by his 
tniQistty or by tho English Let this bo done, and 1 
will Withdraw from Austria, without demanding a 
rovincc ora farthing, notwithstanding all the war 
asccstmo 1 shall consider the repose of the 
world ns secured by that event Perhaps I will 
do still more, and give bacTc to Aiistna the TjtoI, 
which tho Bavnnans Imow not how to govern ’* 

' As Napoleon uttered these words he fixed jus 
cyc» with a penetrating gaze upon M Bnhna 
Tho Austrian minister hcsitatinglr rcjihod, " If 
“the Finperor Francis thought this possible, ho 
would abdicate immediately He woi Id rather 
insuro the integrity of his empire for his siiccos- 
Mrs than retain tho croivai upon hia own head “ 
“Well," replied Napoleon, “if that ho so, I 
juirimri'sc jou to saj that I will give up the whole 
empire on tho instant, xnth something more, if 
yoiir raa«ter, who ofton declares himsoll diogusted 
with the throne, will cede it to his brof'er. Tlie 
regards mntiinlly due between sovereigns forbid 
•me to propose anything on this subject But you 
m”j hold me ns pledged should tlio supporitionl 
make be realized Nevertheless,! do not believe 
that this sacrifice will bo made. In tint case, 
not wishing to separate the three cro ns at the 
cost of prolonged hostilities, and not being ahle to 
secure to mjself the rchablo alliance of Austria 
bj the transfer of the crown to the Archduke of 
Wurzburg, I am forced to consider what is tho 
interest winch France may preserve m this nego- 
tiation Terntoncs in Galhcin interest mo httlo , 
m Bohemia not morot-in Austria raUicr more, 
for tlicj avonid seric to remove jour frontiers far- 
ther from ones In Italy, France has a great in- 
terest to open a broad route towards Turkey by 
_ the coasts of tho Adriatic Influence o\or the 
Mediterranean depends upon influence with the 
Porte I cannot liavc that influence but bj be- 
coming tho neighbour bf tho Turkish empire 
By htndenng me from emsbing tho English as 
oiien ns I have been upon tho point of doing so, 
and obliging mo to withdraw my resources from 
the ocean to the Continent, your master has con- 
strained mo to seek tho land instead of the 
sea route in order to extend my influence to 
Gonstautmoplo. Lot ns meet half-way I will 
„ consent to fresh sacrifices 1 renounce tho tiU 
possidclts I claimed three pro\inces in Bohemia, 
I will say no more about them I insisted npon 
Upper Austnn to tho Ems , I give up the Ems, 
and even Traun, and restore Lintz In Italy I 
will forego a port of Cormfijia. I will retain 
ViUach, and give yon hack Elagenfutth But I 
will keep Canuola, and the right bank of the 
Save as far os Bosnia I demanded of yon 
2,600,000 sulgects in Germany I will not re- 
quire of yon more than 1,600,000 If you will 
come back m two dajs, we will setrio all m a 
few hours ; while our diplomatists, if wo leave 
them alone, will never have done, and will set us 
on a game to cut each other's throats " 

' ‘ After this long and nnucablo inlemow,'’ says 
liners, “in which Napoleon treated M. Bnbna 


so familiarly ’as to pull him by the moustaches 
he made Jhe latter a superb present, and sent him 
awaj fascinated and grateful." 

On tho 21st of September, M Bnbna appeared 
again nt Schonbmnn with a letter from the Em 
peror Francis, stating that tho concessions whun 
Napoleon hod made amounted to nothing, and 
that greater ones must still boproposed in order 
to render pence possible. 

On receiving tbis letter, Napoleon could not 
restrain a burst of impatience “ Your ministers," 
he exclaimed, “ do not oven understand the geo- 
grapl f of tlieir own coimtiy. I relinquish my 
claim o moro than a milhon of subjects 1 have 
retamui only what is necessar v to keep the enemy 
from thePii'sau snd the Iiin, and what is neccs- 
snrj to establish a contiguitj of temtorj between 
Italj and Dalmatia. And yet tho Emperor is 
told that I have abated none of my claims ! It 
IS thus they repr sent evorj thing to the Emperor 
Francis. By deceii ing him in this way they have 
led him to war. Fiiiiilly, they will lead him to 
min ’’ Under tho mflnonco of these feehngs, ho 
dictated a bitter letter to the Emperor of Austna 
Upon becoming more calm, however, he abstained 
from sending it, remarking to M Bubnn, “It is 
not becoming in one Sovereign to tell another, ui 
writing, ‘ Yon do not know whnt you say ' " 

In all this delay and these subterfuges Napo- 
leon saw but continued evidence of the impla 
cable hostility of Austna, which no magnanimity 
on his part had been able to appease lie immc- 
dmlelj gave oidors that tho army should bepre- 
pnred for the resumption of hostilities Earnestly 
as ho desired peace, ho did not feai the i«S(<03 o* 
war Negotiatfons having been foi a few daj • 
suspended, Napoleon scut for his ambassador, AT 
Cliampagny, and said to him, “ I wish nogotia 
tions to be resumed immcdnitcly I wish for 
peace Do not hesitate about a few millions more 
or less ID the indemnity demanded of Austria. 
Yield oil that point I wish to come to a con- 
clusion. I leave it nil to j’oa '* Time wore nwny 
until the middle of October, in disputes of tlie 
diplomatists over the maps At length, on the 
14th of October, tho treaty was signed Tins 
was the fourth treaty whidi Austna had made 
with Franco ivitlnn sixteen years She soon, 
however, violated this pledge ns perfidiously as 
she had broken all the rest 

Napoleon was full of sabsfaction. With tbent 
most cordiality and freedom ho expressed hisjoy. 
By tlio nngmg of tho bells of tlie metropolis, and 
tho hnng of cannon in all the encampments of tlio 
army, tho happy event was celebrated In 
twenty-four hours ho hod m<*dohis arraugements 
for his departure &om Vienna But a few days 
before this, on tho 13th of October, Napoleon was 
holding a ^nd review at Schonbrunn. A young 
man, about nineteen years of age, named Stops, 
presented himself, sajing that he had a petition 
to olfcr to tho Emperor He was repulsed by the 
officers. The ohstmaoy with which he returned 
agam and again excited suspicion. He was ar-. 
rested and searched, and a sharp knife was found 
concealed in his bosom, evidently secreted for o 
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onminnl purpose. Witih perfect composure, he 
declared that it was his intention to assassmnte the 
Emperor The affair was made known to Napo- 
leon, who sent for the lad Thh prisoner en- 
tered the private cabinet of the Emperor Bis 
mild and handsome countenance, and bright oyo 
beaming with intelligence, interested Napoleon 
“'Rhy,”eaid he kindly, “did you wish to kill 
me ? Hove I ever harmed you ?” - 

“ No,’ Staps rephed , “ butjou are the enemy 
of my country, and jou have mined it by war “ 

“ But the Emperor Francis was the aggressor,” 
Napoleon rephed, “ not I There would have 
been less injustice in kilhng him ” 

“ I admit, sure,” the boy rephed, “ that your 
Miyesty is not the author of the war Bntif the 
Emperor Francis were killed, another hke him 
would be put npon the throne But if you 
were doad, it would not be eosj to find such 
another ” 

The Emperor was anxious to save his life, and, 
“with a mngnaniraitv," says Alison, “whidi 
formed at times a remarkable feature m his 
character,” mquired, “If I were to pardon jon, 
would you reliqnish tho idea of assassinating 
me?" 

“Yes,” the young fanatic rephed, “if wo have 
peace , no, if we have war " 

The Emperor requested the/physician Corvisart 
to examine him, and ascertain if ho were of sound 
mind. Corvisart reported that he was perfectly 
sane He aasreconduoted to prison 1 hough 
Napoleon contemplated pardoning him,'he was 
forgotten in the pressure of eieiits, and, after 
the departure of the Emperor for Pnn<!, he was 
brought before a military commission, condemned, 
and executed. He romamed unrelenting to tho 
last 

One day General Rapp was soliciting for the 
promotion of two officers 

“ 1 cannot make so many promotions," said 
Napoleon , “ Berthier has already made mo do too 
much in that was ” Then turmng to Lauriston, 
he continued, “ We did not get on so fast in our 
time, did we? 1 contmued many years in tho 
rank of lieutenant ” 

“ That may be, sire,” General Rapp rephed, 
“ but you have since made up famously for your 
lost time ” 

Napoleon laughed at the repartee, and granted 
the request. 

As he left Vienna, he gave orders for the 
springing of tho mines winoh had been con 
Etructed under the ramparts of the capital He 
knew that Austria would embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to enter into another coalition against 


"An adventure of a different eliBractcr," saie 
Alison, “befel Napoleon at Sclionbmnn dnnng tins 
period A young Anstrlan lady, of attractive person 
and noble fumily, fvU so despuntcly In love wltli the 
renown of the Emperor, tliat sho became willing to 
sacriSeo to blm her person, and was, by ber own desire. 
Introduced, at night, Into hie apartmont Napoleon was 
so much struck with the artless simplicity of tills poor 
girl 8 mind, and the devoted character of her passion, 
that, affer some eonversition, he bad ber re conducted, 
ontourbed, W her own honso.* 


him. The magistrates of Vienna, m,a body 
implored him to spare the fortifications of the 
city The Emperor refused to comply with the 
request 

“It IS for your adTontage," said he, “that 
they ‘should be destroyed It will prevenb any 
one from again exposmg the city to the horrors 
of bombardment to gratify private ambition li 
was my mtention to have destroyed them in 
1805 On tlie present occa&ion 1 'have beei 
under tho ‘pnmful necessity of bombarding the 
city. If the enemy had not opened the gates, I 
must either have destroyed tho cit\ eiitirelj , or 
have exposed mj self to fearful risks I cannot 
expose mjself to tho encounter of such an s!tei~ . 
native again ” > ' 

Alison thus eloquently describes the destruc- 
tion of tho fortihcations, and his bpimon of the 
act — 

“ Mines had previously been constructed under 
the prmcipal bastions, and the succossive explo- 
sions of one after another presented one of the 
most sublime and moving spectacles of the whole 
revolutionary war The ramparts, slowly raised 
in die air, suddenly swelled, and, bursting hke so 
many volcanoes, scattcred'volumes of flame and - 
smoke into the an* Showers of stones and frag- 
meuts of masonry fell on all sides Tho subter- 
raneous fire ran along the lines with a smothered 
roar which froze every heart with terror One 
after another tho bastions were heaved np and 
exploded, tiRthe city was enveloped on all sides 
by rams, and the rattlo of the falling macses 
broke the awful stillness of the capital This 
cruel devastation produced the most profound 
impression at Vienna Itexn.«per>tod tho pcojile 
more than could have been dobr by the loss of 
half the monarchy 

“ These ramparts were tho gkry of the citi- 
zens, shaded by trees, they formed delight-, 
fill pubhc walks, they were ossoemtod with 
tho most beart-sfirriug eras of their history 
They had withstood all the assaults of tho 
Tories, and been witness to the heroism of 
Maria Theresa To destroy these venerable 
monuments of former glorj, not in tlie fury of 
assault, not under the pressure of necessity, but 
m cold blood, after peace had been signed, and 
when thomvaders were preparing to withdraw, 
wnsjitstly felt ns3 wanton and unjustifiable not 
of militiyry oppression It brought the bitter-' 
jiess of conquest home to every man’s breast , 
the iron had pierced into the soul of the nation 
As a measure of military precaution, it seemed 
unnecessary, when these walls had twice proved - 
unable to arrest tlie mrader , as a preliminary 
to tho cordial alliance which Napoleon desired, it 
was in the highest degree impolitic " 

By the treaty of Vienna, Napoleon extended 
and strengthened the frontiers of Bnvana, fl.Bt 
hiB ally might not be again so defenoelesslv ex- 
posed to Austrian invasion Ho added fifteen 
hundred tfiousand sonls to the kingdom of 
Saxouy Thns he enabled the portion of en- 
franchised and regenerated Poland rescued from^ 
Prussia, more effectually to guard agamst being 
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' again ravaged by Austnnn troops.** The infant 
' ilngdom. of Italy, Austrian lioofs bad trampled 

- m the dust Napoleon enlarged its temtory, 
that It might be' able to present a more for- 
midable front to its despotic and gigantic neigh- 
bour His only object seemed to be so to 
strengthen his allies as to protect them and 
Fnmce from future aggression Had Napoleon 
done less than tins, the world might justly have 
reproached him with weahness and folly In 
doing no more than this, he signally developed 
Ae native generosity of his character His 
moderation astonished Ins enemies Unwilling 
to recognise any magnanimity m Napoleon, 
they allowed themselves to accuse him of the 
most unworthy ihotives 

“ IVhen compared," says Lochliart, “ with the 

- signal triumphs of the campaign at Wagrnm, the 
terms on winch Napoleon signed the peace were 
niiiversally looked npon ns remarkable for mode- 
ration Bonaparte soon after, by one of the 
most extraordmary steps of his personal history, 
famished abundant explanation of the motives 
which had guided his diplomacy at Sebon- 
bronn" 

According to such representations, Napoleon 
was, indeed, n n avward lover, makuig ins first 
addresses to Maria Louisa in the bombardment 
of Vienna, prosecuting his suit hy the bribe of a 
magnanimous treaty, and putting a seal to his 
proposals by blonmg up the ramparts of the 
metropolis! ** 

Alison, on the other hand, following Bour- 
nenne, ventures to suggest that Napoleon was 
frightened into peace by the sharp knife of Staps 
The historian is safe when ho records what Na- 
poleon did and what ho said Upon snob facts 
the verdict of posterity will be formed In this 
ease, friend and foe admit that he was dragged 
into the war, and that he made peace, upon the 
most magnanimous terms, as soon as he possibly 
could 

Alexander was mnch^'displensed tbat Napoleon 
had strengthened the Polish kingdom of Saxony, 
and thus rendered it more probable tbat the 
restoration of Poland might finany be effected 
Bnt Napoleon, aware that even the attempt to 
wrest from the iron grasp of Russia and Austria 
tlie proimces of dismembered Poland would bnt 
extend more widely the flames of war, resolved 


*• The Duchy of Warsaw, organised hy Hapolcon 
from Prnssian Poland, was Independent, though placed 
under the protection of the Etng of Sixon} 

Kapoleon signed the treaty with hut little confl- 
deuce Is tlie honour of Austria “ lie could not forget,” 
sajs the Baron Meneval, “that twelve jears hefoxe 
Austria had Imnlored peace when the French were at 
Leohen, and that, e. Mon os he was In Lgjpt, she had 
again grasped arms, that she had again signed the 
treaty of LuneviUe after the defeat of Ilohcnllnden, 
which she violated when she saw us seriously occupied 
In preparing 'for the descent upon England, that she 
bad si^ed again a treat} of peace after the battle of 
Austcrlitz, wbicn slie again vlolited when she boned to 
snrprisB Napoleon while pursuing tlie English In the 
heart of Spain , and that now she roluctanth sheathed 
the sword only becanae Kapoleon wes In possession of 
iflenoa ” 

* •» 


not to embark in the enterpnse.-w'icb still en- 
listed all bis ay mpatbies Alexn^er, however, 
complained bitterly that Prussian.Pcland had 
been restored, and that thus the danger of the 
final restoration of the whole kingdom was in- 
creased The coldness of Alexander, and the 
dnily-growmg hostility of the haughtyr Empress- 
Mother and of the nobles, rendered it more and 
more evident that France wt aid soon be involved 
‘again in difficulties with that mighty despotism 
which overshadowed with its gloom the bound- 
less regions pf the north ** 

Alison, in the follow mg terms, condemns Napo- 
leon for his moderation in not wrestmg from 
Anstm and Russia the Polish provinces * “ He 
more than once touched on the still vibrating 
chord of Polish nationuhty, and by a word might 
have added two hundred thousand Sarmatinn 
lances to his standard , but he did not venture 
upon the bold step of re-estabhsbing the throne 
of Sobieski, and by the half measure of the 
Grand Uueby of Warsaw, permanently excited 
;the joalousy of Rnssia, witbont winning the 
support of Poland " It is with such unparal- 
leled injustice that history has treated N ipolcon 
His efforts to defend France from her multitudi- 
nous assailants are alleged as proofs of his insa- 
tiable ambition and a bloodthirsty spirit. His 
generosity to bis vanquished foes, and his readi- 
ness to make almost any saenheo for the sake 
of peace, were stigmatized as weakness and folly. 

A deputation from one of the provinces of 
Austria had called upon Napoleon jnst before 
the treaty, solicitmg relief from some of ^e 
burdens imposed upon them by the presence of 
the Frenoh army 

“Gentlemen," the Emperor replied, “I am 
aware of your sufferings I join with yon in 
lamenting the evils entailed npon the peopi” by 
the conductor your government, bnt I can afford 
you no relief Scarcely four years have elapsed 
since your sovereign pledged bis word, after the 
battle of Austerhtz, that be wonid never again 
take np arms against me I trusted tbat a per- 
petual pence was cemented between ns, and I 
have not to reproach myself with having violated 
Its conditions Had I not firmly rebed upon tbs 


Alexander felt much solieltndo about this treaty 
He wrote to Napoleon, ‘*M} lntcie<'t: arc entirely In Uio 
bands of yonr Majesty You may give me a certain 
pledge in repeating what yon said at nisit and Erfiirth 
on the interests of Hussla In connexion with the Ittlt 
kingdom t)f Poland” Napoleon replied, ‘Tolaiid may 
give 1 iso to some embarrassment between ns, buttbi 
world IS larro enough to afford us room to arrange our- 
stives " Alexander promptly and oucrgeticjiily re- 
sponded, "If the re eftabliihrnmt of Poland ts to be agt 
fated, 'the world is not large enounA,' for 1 desire nothing 
further in it" The ferment in St Petersburg was so 
intense that a national oiitbrcal. was contemplattd, and 
even the assassination of the Emperor was opcnl} spoken 
of if he should vicid Napoleon was not ignorant of 
this state of the Russian mind He has been sovercl} 
blamed for his tnsatidbU ambition in restoring Prussian 
Poland b} establishing the llnciiy of IN arsau 11c ha< 
been as severel} blamed, and b} rlie same historians, for 
not liberating the Anstnan and Pnisslan pr.vmcesot 
dismembered Poland, tliough he rould onl} sate done 
this by involrliig Europe m Uia most destructive w«r 
— Bignon, vol viii ,{ip 351— SSfU 
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protestations of sincenty trliich vrere then made 
to me, rest n’sured that I should <not have re- 
tired ns I did from the Austrian tomtoncs 
Monaroiis forfeit the rights 'w’hicli have been 
vested m them hy tho public confidence from 
£he moment that they abuse such rights and 
draw down such heavy calamities upon nations " 

One of the members of the deputation began 
to defend the Emperor of Austria, mnd ended his 
reply in those words “ Nothing shall detach us 
from our good Francis “ < 

** You have not rightly understood me," tho 
Emperor rejoined, “or jon baa 6 formed a wrong 
interpretation of what I laid down os a generm 
axiom Did 1 speak of 3 our relnxing in your 
nfieotion for the Emperor Francis ? Far from it 
Be true to him under anj circumstances of good 
or had fortune ' But, at the same time, 3 on 
should suffer without murmunng By acting 
otherwise, yon reproach him as the author of : 
your suffenngs ” 

While negotiations wire pending, Napoleon 
received the untoward tidings of the delbat of 
tho French by Welhngton at the -battle of Tola 
vera He was much displeased by the conduct 
of his generals in Spam “ Those men,” said 
he, “ arc very self-confident I am allowed to 
possess some supmonty of talent, and 30 t I 
never think that I can hate an army sufficiently 
numerous to fight a battle oven with an enemy 
1 have been accustomed to defeat. I collect 
abont me all tho troops I can bring together 
They, on tho contrary, advance boldly to attack 
an enemy with whom they are scarcely nc 
quaintod, and 3 ct they only bring one-half of 
their tioops to the contest Is it possible to 
manoeuvre more awkwardly ? I cannot be pre- 
sent Cl cry where " ” 

A deputation of Sungarianscalled upon Napo- 
leon to implore him to take Hungary under his 
protcition, and to aid the Hungirinns in tlieir 
efforts to break from the thraldom of Austria 
Napoleon badreflectodnpon this, and had thought 
of placing upon the throne of Hungary tho 
Archdulio of Wurzburg, brother of the Emperor 
Francis This 3 ’onng Pnneo admired Napoleon, 
and was much influenced by his lofty principles 
When Anstna was striving to influence the whole 
Hungarian nation against France, Napoleon issued 
the following proclamation — 

“HunganansI Tho moment is come to re- 


“ An Important toivn of Spain had been lost in con 
acqucnco of tlio treason of soino who betrayed Us wcak- 
ncai, and tbe criminal iioglcct of tlio commandant 
“The pirsons," sajs Napier, “who had betrayed tho 
p'ucc to Rorcra were shot bv Macdonald, and tho com 
uandant, whoso ncgllgcnco had occasioned the mlsfor 
tunc, was condemned to death, but Napoleon, wbo bus 
faccB so foulh misrepresented as a sanculnary tyrant — 
Napoleon, who had commuted tho acntcncc of Dupont— 
now pardoned General Guillot o clemency in both 
tascs remarkable, seeing that the loss of on ortUy by 
one, and of a great rorircss by the other, not only tended 
directly and powerfully to tlio dcstrnction of thoDmpe- 
1 or s projects, but were In thcmsclres great crimes, and 
It Is to be doubted If any otlier sovereign In huropo 
would ha\e displayed such a mercUUl greatness o' 
mind ’’—Napier, vol HI , p €C. 
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Vive yonr mdepcndence J offer yon peace, the 
integrity of yonr territory, the inviolability of 
yonr constitutions, whether of such as are In" 
actual existence, 'or of those winch the spirit of 
tho tune may, require I ask nothing of yon. 

I desire’ only to see your' nation free and inde- 
pendent Your union 'With Austria has made 
:your misfortune Yonr blood has flowed for 
her (n distant regions Yonr fiearest interests 
have always been sacrificed to those of the Aus- 
trian hereditary estates You form the finest 
part oF the Empire of Austria, yet you arc 
treated as a prevmce You have national man- 
ners, a national language , you boast'an ancient 
and illustrious origin Resume, then, yonr cx- 
I istence as a nation . Have a king of yonr own 
choice, who will reside among yon, and leign 
for you alone ” ' 

Napoleon, m departing, issued a proclamation 
to thcmhabitnnts of Vienna,''in which he thanked 
thdm for tho attentions they had bestowed upon 
tlie -wounded of his army, and expressed how 
deeply he lamented his inability to hghten the 
burdens which hod pressed upon them “It 
was the Emperors intention," says Savnry, “to _ 
have had pavemiiits laid m the suburbs of the 
metropolis, which stand mnch m need of them 
He was desirous, he said, of leaving that token 
of remembrance (0 the inh^itants' of Vienna 
But he did not find time -to accomphsh this 
object.” - 

“ If I bad not conquered at Ansterlitr,” said 
Napoleon at St Helena, “I shonld have had all - 
Prussia on me If I had not proved victorions 
at Jena, Austria and Spam worn have assailed 
me in my roar If I had not tnnmphed nt 
Wagram — which, by-tho-bye, was a less do- 
cisite Mctory — I had to fear that Russia would 
abandon mo, that Prussia would rise against me , 
and, meanwhile, tho Enghsh were already before 
Antwcip 

“ Yet what w as my conduct after the victory ? 
At Austorlitz, I gave Alexander his liberty, 
though I might havo made him my prisoner 
After Jena, I loft the house of Prussia in pos- 
session of. a throne which 1 had conquered. 
After Wagram,' I neglected to parcel out tho 
Austrian monarchy If all this be attributed 
merely to magnanimity, cold and calculating 
pohtiiinns will doubtless blame me But, with 
out rejecting that sentunent, to which I am not 
a stranger, 1 bad higher anus in view. I wished 
to bring about the amalgamation of the great 
F'lropcan mtcrcsts in tho same manner as I had 
effected the union of parties in France My 
ambition was one day to become the arbiter in 
the great cause of nations and kings It was 
therefore necessary that I should secure to myself 
claims on their gratitude, and seek to render 
myself popular among them This I could not 
do without losing something m tho estimation 
of othera I was aware of this But I was 
powerful and fearless I concerned myself but 
httlc abont transient popular mnnunrs, being 
very sure that the result would mfiilhfaly bnn| 
the people over to my side 
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“I comn3tted,a groat ^ fault, after tlie battle 
if Wagratn, in notredutangthepoirerof Atistna 
itUl more Slio remained too strong for our 
safety, and to bcr wo hinst attribute oiff ruin. 
-The day after tbo battle, I slionld bavo made 
known, by proclamation, that I would treat with 
Anstrla only on condition of the preliminary 
separation of the throe crowns of Anstna, Hon 
gary, and Bohemia " , 

■Vniile these scones were transpuing in Austria, 
the war m Spain was raging with renewed fierce- 
ness - The English and' tlib Spanish insurgents 
had their hopes rowed by the absence of Napo- 
leon, and, believing that he woiild be compelled 
soon also to withdraw^ his troops to meet his 
exigencies upon the Danube, they with nlacnty 
returned to tiie conflict. Joseph Bonaparto was 
one of the most amiable and excellent of men, 
but he was no soldier. The generals of Napoleon 
were fully conscious of this, and had no conh 
donee m his military operations Having no 
recognised lender, they quarrelled araong them- 
selves. It was diScnlt for Napoleon, in the 
midst of the all absorbing scenes of Essling.and 
Lohnu, and Wagram, to guide the mmements of 
armies, sis hundred leases distant, npon the 
banks of the Tagns and tlie Douro 

The Duke of Wellingtoh, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, landed with 30,000 British troops in 
Porlugud, and ralhod around his banner 70,000 
Portuguese soldiers, inspired by tlic most frantic 
energies of religious fanaticism blarslial Sonlt 
had in Portugal 26,000 men under arms to 
oppose them The most hornhlo scenes of 
dcmonioo war ensued Retaliation provoked 
retaliation No iraaginatiou con conceive the 
revolting scenes of misery, cruelty, and blood 
which desolated the land The wounded French 
soldiers were sewed even by women, and tortured 
and tom to pieces, and their mutilated remains 
polluted the road, villages were burned, shnok 
mg women hunted and outraged, children, 
trampled by merciless cavalry, and torn by 
grape-shot, moaned and died, while the drench- 
ing Btorm'nlone sighed their requiem It was no 
longer mnu contending ngamst his brother man, 
but demon sttngghng with demon. The French 
and English officers exerted themselves to the 
utmost to repress these horrible outrages, but 
they found tbat, ea^ as it is to rouse the de- 
graded and the vicious to fight, it is not so easy 
again to sootlie their depraved passions to hu- 
mamty The Dnko of Wellington wrote to his 
government' the most bitter complaints of the 
totjd insnbordinatiou of his troops ^ 

“I have long been of opinion,” he wrote, 
“ that a Bntish nnny could bear neither success 
nor failure $ and I have had manifest proofs of 
the truth of this opinion in the first of its 
branches in tlie recent conduct of the soldiers of 
Oils army They have plundered the country 
most terribly, which has given me the greatest 
concern ” „ ' 

Again he wrote to Lord Casllercagh, on the 
Blst of May, 1809— "The army behaved terri- 
bly ill* They are a rahhlo who cannot bear 


sneoess,' any more than Sir John' Moore's army 
could bear failure. I am endeavonring to tame 
them , but, if I shonld not succeed, I must make 
an official complamt of them, and send one or 
two corps of them home in disgrace They 
plunder in all directions " 

Again, on the 17th of Juno, ho wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh, then Secretary of State — “ I can- 
not, with propriety, omit to draw your attention 
again to the state of disciphno of the army, 
which is a siiliject of serious concern to me, and 
well deserves the consideration of his Majesty’s 
ministers. It is impossible to describe to yon 
the irrogiilanties and outrages committed by the 
troops Notwithstanding the pains which I take, 
not a post or a courier comeS in, not an officet 
arrives from the rear of the army, that does not 
bnng me accounts of outrages committed by the 
soldiers who have been left behind on the march 
There is not an outrage of any description which 
has not been committed on a people who have 
uniformly received ns ns fnonds, by soldiers who 
have never yet, for one moment, sufilred the 
shghtest want or the smallest privation ’’ 

The French aimy, by universal admission, 
was nnder far better discipline than the English. 
The English soldiers were drawn from the most 
degraded portion of the populace The French 
army, levied by the conscription, was composed 
of men of mnch higher intelligence and cduca 
tton The violent populace of Portugal, noting 
unrestrained, rendered existence insupportable 
by tlie order-lovmg portion of the community 
They were regarded with horror by those of 
their own countrymen whose easy circumstnncts 
induced a love of pcico and quietness They 
saw clearly that the zeal the English aflected ra 
behalf of Portugal was mainly intended to secure 
Enghsh commemo and their own aggrandise- 
ment They complained bitterly that England 
had turned loose upon their doomed land all the 
reckless and ferocious spints of Great Bntam 
and of Portugal 

“So, without hking the French,’’ says Thiers, 
"who m their eyes wore still foreigners, they 
were ready, if compelled to choose between them 
and the English, to prefer them as a lesser evil, 
as a means of ending the war, and ns holding 
out the hope of a more liberal rule than tliat 
nnder which Portugal had lived for ages As for 
the bouse of Brnganza, the classes m question 
-wure inclined, since the Regent’s flight to Braril, 
to consider it as an empty name, which the 
h^ghsh made nse of to upset the land from top 
to bottom " 

Neither Spam nor Portugal was at all gratefin 
to England for the work which she had per- 
formed Lord Wellington wrote * “ The Bntish 
army, which I have the honour to command, 
has met with nothing but ingratitude from the 
government and authorities m Fortnga! for thoir - 
services Everything that could be done has 
been done by the civil authoriues lately to op- 
press the officers and soldiers on every occasion 
m which It has, by any accident, been m their 
power. I hope, however, that we have seen the 
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last of Portugal" “Tho only bond of sjm- 
oathy," says Colonel Napier, " between tbo two 
governments [Spain and Portugal], was hatred 
of tbo Eiiglisli, who hud saved both " - England 
re established upon tlirones of despotism the 
most despicable tj rants, and ihese very tyrants 
requited her for her ignoblo work with insult 
and outrage. 

Napoleon had again vanquished his foes He 
was still, however, esposed to the greatest peril. 
No one saw this more elcarly than himself 
England, nnrdenting and heedless of all suppli- 
cations for peace, contmned her assaults AVith 
unrepressed zeal, she endeavoured to combine 
new coalitions of feudal Europe against the great 
adiocatc of popular rights It was her open 
avowal that the trial of democratic principles 
threatened the subversion of every European 
throne 

While Napoleon was mnrsiialhng his forces at 
Lobnu for the decisive battle of Wagram, an 
Enghsh fleet was hovering along the shores of 
Italy, watching for an opportunity to aid the 
Anstrians there All the sympathies of the 
Pope were evidently with the enemies of France 
The fanatical peasantry of Spun and of the Tyrol 
were roused ^ the emissaries of the Chinch 
The danger was imminent that England, effect- 
ing a lauding in Italy, and uniting with the 
Austhans and all the partisans of the old regime 
m that country, would crush the lufont £iig 
doms of Italy and Naples Under these circum- 
stances, Napoleon wrote as follows to the Pope — 

"The Emperor expects that Italy, Rome, 
Naples, and Milan should form a league, off n- 
sivc and defensive, to protect the Pcmnsiila from 
tne calamities of war If the Holy Fatfier as- 
sents to this proposition, all onr difflcnlties are 
terminated. IF he refuses, ho announces by 
that refusal that he does not wish for any 
arrangement, any pence with the Emperor, and 
that ho declares war against him The first 
result of war is conquest, and the first result of 
conquest is a change of government, for, if the 
Emperor is forced to engage m war with Rome, 
will It not be to make the conquest of Rome, 
and to establish another government, which will 
make common cause with Italy and Naples 


SI "Tlio assumption,* S8JS Pichard Cobden, mepibor 
of Porllament, “put forth tliat wewero encaged In a 
strictly defi ishc war, is, 1 regret to sa>, hisiorically 
untrue If > eu will ezamino tlie proofs os the} exist in 
the unchangeable public records, } oh w ill bo satisfied oi 
tills And let ns not forget that our history will niti 
matciy bo submitted to the Judgment of a tribunal over 
wh'cb Englishmen will cxcrLlsc no influence beyond 
that wlilch is derived from the truth and Justice of their 
cause, and firom whoso decision there will be no appeal 
I allude, of course, to tho collective wisdom and moral 
sense of futjre generations of men In tlic caso befoie 
us, however, not only aro we constrained by the evi- 
dence of facts to confess tint wo Were engaged In an 
aggressive war, hut tiio multiplied avowals and confes- 
sions of its authors and partisans themselves leave no 
room to doubt that thcyenteicd upon it to put down 
opinions by pit) steal fane — one of the worst, if not tlie 
vco worrt, of motives with wlilch a people can cmh irh 
to war " , I . 


against their common encnucs? Wliat othei 
guarantee can the Emperor have of the tranquil- 
lity and the safety of Italy, if the' two remms ' 
are separated by a State in which theuT eneimes 
continue to have a secure retreat? These 
ebanges, which will become necessary if tha 
Holy Father persists m his refiisal wiU not de- 
prive him of his spintnol nghts He will on- 
tinuo to bo Bishop of Romo, as his predecessors 
have been during tbo last eight centuries " 

Tho continued refusal of the Pope to enter 
into an alliance with France induced tho Emperor 
to issue a decree uniting the States of the Church 
with the French Empire The only apology 
which can bovoflered for tins act is its apparent 
necessity The Pope, daiinmg neutrality, was 
ailing the enemies of France Napoleon, m the 
nudst of ten thousand penis, was struggling, 
almost single-handed, against the combincisove- 
reims of.Europc, In self defence, ho was com- 
pelled to tr.nt those with seventy who were 
secretly assisting his foes Solicitous for his 
good name, ho announced to Europe as the 
reason for this arbitrary measure, " Tbo Sove- 
reign of Romo has constantly refused to make 
war with the English, and to ally himself with 
the Kings of Itnl> and Naples for the defence of 
the -peninsula of Italy The welfare of the two 
kingdoms, and also that of the armies of Italy 
and Naples, demand that their commnnicatiou 
ahould not be mterrupted by a hoshlo Power " 

The French troops immediately entered Rome, 
and drove from it tho emissaries of England and 
Austria, who, in the pontifical court, were se- 
cretly fomenting their mtngues' To tins act of 
violence tho Pope replied by a bull of excommu- 
nication Murat, the King of Naples, with his 
usual thoughtless impetuosity, immediately ar- 
rested the Pope and sent mm out of Italy, 
When Napoleon, who was then at Lobau, heard 
of this act, he expressed the most sincere regret 
that a measure so violent and inconsiderate had 
been adopted Bnt, with bis acenstomed dis- 
position to regard himself as the child of destiny, 
be seemed to consider it os an indication of Pro- 
vidence, or rather of Fais, that he was to or- 
ganize tho whole of Italy, with its twenty 
millions of inhabitants, into one homogeneous 


so “Have yon any cominnnds for France!’’ said i 
Frenchman at Kipics to an English friend “I shafi 
ho Uioro in 'wo da} s ” 

“In Franco I’’ answered his friend “I thonght ttai 
yon wore settir g oil for Rome." 

“True, but Rome, by a decree of the Emperoi,Ji 
now indissolubl} united to Franco” 

"1 have no news to burden you with," said his friend , 
“but coH'I do nothing for you in England! I shall be 
there in half an liour " 

“In Englandl" said tho Frenchman; “and in hall 
an hourl" 

“ 1 cs,” w as tho reply “ Within that time I shall be 
at sen, and the sea has been indissolubly united to tlie 
British Empire." 

She who arrogvtcd to herself the dominion of the wide 
world of waters ought to hare aomo char ty for him 
who, whan struggling against combined Europe, strove 
to avert from himself destruction by reluctantly no, 
nealng to France the feeble States of the Church 
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The sinking explanations of Haj)oleon,an<fj]is discord among ns His. feeling of_ personal 
^.comments upon his career, are equally authentic, ‘ambition consisted, in 'this case, m a desire to 
^sirords are presented ns recorded by Count hand his work down to posterity, and to r^gn 
Pelet de Lozerne, Snvary, the Duke of Bongo, to his successor a state resting upon Ins nume- 
Ca^ainconrtj the T)ul c of Yiceiiza, the Baron rons trophies for its' stability . He could not bo 
Meneial, the Duchess of Abrantes, General blind to the fact that the perpetual warfare into 
'Rapp, Louis Bonaparte, Goneial Count Montho- which a jealonsy of lus strength had plunged 
Ion, Dr O’Menrn, Count Las Casas, Dr Antom him, bud, in reality, no other object than his 
marclii, and others who wme near his person, own downihll, bccanse with him must'ncces- 
and who received his words' from-his own lips sanly cnimblo that gigantic poner which was nr 
In recording tlio snblnno tragedy of the diioVco, longer -upheld by the revolutionary onergr he 
we act but ns tlic scribe of history .The scenes had himself repressed 

wlneli transpired nnd^ the words which were “ Tile Emperor had not any children The 
uttered are here registered Empress had two But he never could have 

Savary, the Duke of Itovigo, was perhaps as entertained n thought of thorn without exposing 
-well acquainted with .the secret ' thoughts of himself to most serious' inconveniences 1 he- 
N ipolcoii us anv one could bo Ho thus^p(.i ks liLae, however, that if the two children of the 
of the motives by which the Lmperor was m— Empress had been tl%only ones in his family, 
ilncnced — he wonld have made some arrangements for 

" A thousand idle stones have been related securing his inherifnneo to Engine Ho, hovv> 
concerning the Emperor’s motives for breaking ever, dismissed the i ca of appointing him his 
the bonds which he had contracted upwards of heir, bccanse ho had nearer relations, and^ it 
fifteen years before, and separating from a person v onld have given nse to disunions, which jt was 
who was the partner of hie existence during the hisprmcipal object to nv oid lie also considered 
most stormy evenis of his glorious career It the ne'cessitj in whioh he was placed of forming, 
was ascribed to lus ambition to connect himself an nlliaiicc sulHciently powerful. In order that, 
with royal blood, and malevolence has delighted in tho event of lus system being nt any timo^ 
in spreading the report that to this consideration threatened, that alliance might bo -a rcstmg- 
ho had sacrificed every other This opinion" was point, and sa\ q it from total rnin. Ho likowiso 
quite erroneous,' and he was as iinfairly dealt Imped that it would bo the means of putting an 
with on tho subject as all persons are who happen end to that senes of wars, of which ho was do* 

' to beplaoedabovetliolovolof mankind Nothing sirous above all things to avoid a rccnrreiiba 
can be more truo than that the sacrifice of tho These wore the motives which determined him 
object of his affections was the most painful tliat to break a union so long contracted He wished 
ho e\penciiced throughout his life, and that he it less for himself than for tho purpose of interest 
would havo preferred adopting any other comse ing a powerful state in the mamtennnee of the 
than the one to which he was driven by motives order of things cstahhahed in Fjance Ho 
which I am about to relate Public opinion was, reflected often on the mode of making this com 
m general, Unjust to the Emperor when ho placed mnnication to tho Empress. Still he was re- 
the imperial crown upon his head A feeling of Inctnnt to speak to her. He was approhen«ivo 
personal ambition was supposed to ho tho mam of tho consequences of her tenderness of feeling 
spring of alibis actions. This was, however, a His heart was never proof against the shedding 
- very mistaken impression I have already men- of tears " 
tioned with what roluotance ho had altered the The moral sentiment of France had been 
form of government, and that if he had not been severely shaken by the Revolution The Clins- 
apprehensive that the state wonla again fall a tiau doctrine of the unaltciablo sacredness of 
prey to those dissensions which ore mseparablc the intirriage tic was but feebly recognised 
from an elective form of government, he would “Though Josephine,” says Thiers, “was loved 
not have changed an order of things which as an nmiable sovereign, who represented good 
appeared to have been tho first sohd conquest ness and grace by the side of might, the French 
aehioved by the Revolution ' , desired. With regret for her, another marriage, 

“Ever since he had brought the nation hack which should give heirs to tho empire Nor did 
tc monarchical pnndples,. he had neglected no thov^conbne themselves to wishes on the subject ” 
moans of consolidating institntions 'much 'per- Sach-'nns the state of pubhc feeling, which 
manently secured those pnnoiples, and yet firmly Napoleon fully apprehended lie sent fbi die 
established the snpcriority of modem ideas over Aroli Chancellor Cambaebres, and commnnicatcd 
antiquated enstoms Difterences of opinion could to him the resolution he had adopted He stated = 
no longer create any disturbance respcctmg the the reasons for the divorce, spoke of the anguish 
form of govemmert when his career should be which the stem nccessitv caused his affections, 
closed - But this wasnot enough. Itwasfarther and declared his intention to invest tho actwitli- 
reqmsite that the Imo of irihentance should be forms tho most affectionnto and the most hon- 
dehned m so clear a mainer, that, at his death, onrablo to Josephine “ I will havo nothmg," 
no pretence might be made for the contention of said he, “which can resemble a ropudiatiim, 
any claimants to the throne, for, if such n mis- nothing but a more issolution of the co’ijn^ 
fortune were to take place, the least foreign inter- tie, founded upon mutual loiisent— -i conseni 
vention wonia have sufficed to revive a spirit of itself founded on the interests of' the empaa.'^ 
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Josopbiao i8 *o bo ptovtdea'-ffitb a palace in 
Pans , mtb a princely residence in the country , 
mth an in_conio of three nulhons of francs , imd 
IS to occupy tho first rank among the pnnccsses 
after tho future empress I “trisfi ever to keep 
her near mo os my best and most efieclionafe 
friend ’’ 

' At length tha fatal day arrived for the an- 
nouncement of tho'drcadful tidings to Joscplune 
'It' was thelast day of November, 1809. Rumonrs 
of the approaching calamity had for a long time 
readied the ears of the Empress, and had filled 
-her heart with anguish Napoleon and Jose- 
phine were at Fontainebleau A general instinct 

- of the impending woe seemed to have shrouded 

- the palace m gloom The guests had departed, 
and the cheerless winds of approaching winter 
sighed through the leafless forest Josephine 
spent the morning done in her chamber, bathed 
in tears Napoleon had no heart to approach 
his woe-stneken and injured wife Ho also 
passed the morning alone in his cabinet. They 
met at tho diuncr-tablc. They sat down m 
silence It was a strange repast Not a word 
was uttered Not a glance was interchanged 
Course after course was brought in and re- 
moi ed nntasted A mortal paleness revealed tho 
anguish of each heart Josephine sat motionless 
as a marble statue Napoleon, m his embarrass 
ment, mechanically etmek the edge of his glass 
with his knife, absorbed m pamful musings The 
te'dions ceremony of the dmnet was at last over 
Tho attendants retired Napoleon arose, closed 
the door, and was alone with Josephine Pale 
ns death, and trembling in every nerve, he ap- 
proached the Empress, He took her hand, 
placed it upon his heart, and, with a faltcnng 
vo'cc, said — 

“JosepbiDo, my own good Josephine, yon 
know how I have loved yon It is to yon afono 
that I owe the only few moments of happiness 
I have known in tho world. Josephine, my 
destiny is stronger than my wiU, My deare«t 
affections mnst yield to the welfare of France ” 

The cruel blow, all espected as it was, pierced : 
that loving heart. Josephine fell lifeless upon 
the floor Napoleon, alarmed, rushed to the| 
door, and called for assistance Tho Count de j 
Beaumont entered, and with the aid of the Em- 
peror conveyed the helpless Josephine np'a flight 
of stairs to her apartment. She mnnnured, os 
they boro her along— 

“ Oh, no ' no 1 you cannot do it. You surely 
would not kill me " 

Napoleon was intensely agitated He placed 
.her upon her bed, rang for her waiting women, 
and_hung over her with on expression of deep 
affectinu andanxiety ' As conscionsncss seemed 
returning, he retired to .his own apartment, 
where 'he paced tho floor m anguish until the 
dawn of the roormng He gave free utterance 
to his agitated feelings, regardless of those who 
were present' Trembling with emoboo, and 
with, tears fllhng his eyes, he said, as he walked 
restlessly tc and flro,'arriculatmg with difHcnl^ 
Bod fre^UOTtly pausing between his words — 
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“The interests of France and mj ‘estiny have 
wrung my heart The divorce hai become an 
imperious duty, from winch I must not shnnk 
Yet the scene which I have jnst witnessed cuts 
mo to the soul Josephine should have been 
prepared for this by Hortense 1 commumcafed 
to her the melancholy obligation which compels 
our separabon I am gne\ed to tho heart I 
thonght she had more firmness I looked not 
for this excess of agony." 

Eveiy honr during the night he called at her 
door to inquire rcapcctmg her ritnation The 
alTeclionitte Hortense was with her mother. In 
respectful, yet reproachful terms, she assured the 
Emperor that Josephine would descend from the 
throne, as she had ascended it, m obedience to 
his wiU , and that her children, content to re- 
nounce' grandenrs which had not made them 
happy, would gladly go and devote their lives to 
comforting the most nffectionatc of mothers 
Napoleon could no longer restrain his emotion. 
He freely wept He gave utterance to all the 
grief he felt, and reiterated the urgency of tho 
political considerahons v/hich, in bis view, ren- 
dered the sacrifice necessary 

“Do not leave me, Hortense," said he, “but 
stay by me with Engbne Help me to console 
ymur mother, and render her calm, resigned, and 
even happy in remaining my fnend, while she 
ceases to be my wife.” 

Eugene was summoned from Italy His sister 
tlircw herself into his arms, and acquainted him 
With their mother’s sad lot Engine hastened 
to the saloon of hia beloved motoer After a 
short mtornew with her, he repaired to tlio 
cabinet of the Emperor, and mqnired if he in- 
tended to obtam a divorce from the Empress 
Napoleon, who was stronglv attached to Eugene, 
could make no reply, but simplj pressed ifce head 
of tbe noble son. Engbne immediately recoiled 
from tbs Emperor, and said severely — 

** Sire, m that case, pernut me to withdraw 
from your semco " 

“How!" exclaimed Napoleon, looking upon 
him sadly, *' will you, Euglne, my adopted son, 
forsake me ?" 

“Yes, sire," Eugene rephed , “ the son of her 
who is no longer Empress cannot remain Vice- 
roy I will follow my mother into her retreat 
;Sfao mnst now find her consolabon in her 
children." 

Tears filled tbe eyes of the Emperor “Eu. 
gtne,” said he, m a mournful voice, tremulous 
with emobon, “yon know tho stem necessity 
which compels this measure ; and will yon for- 
sake me? Whom, then, should I have for a 
son, the object of my desires and preserver of 
my interests, who would watch over the child 
V ben I am absent ? If I die, who will prove to 
him a father? who would bring him np? who w 
to make a man of him?” 

Eugene, deeply moved, toot Napoleon’s arm, 
and they retSred to the garden, where tliey con- 
versed a long tuno together 

Tna noble Josephine, with a hermc spirit cf 
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Belf sacnGcd never snrpassedi urged her eon to 
remain the tnend of Nrpoleon^ 

"The Emperor," she said, “is your benefactor, 
your more then father, to whom you are indebted 
for everj thing, and to whom, therefore, you owe 
boundless obedience ” 

The melancholy day for, the consummation of 
this cruel tragedy soon ariived It was the 16th 
of December, 1809 In the grand saloon of the 
Tnilories there were assembled all the members 
of the impenal family and the most illustnons 
ofBcers of the empire Gloom overshadowed all 
NapoleOn, with n pallid cheeh, but with a firm 
voice, thus addressed them • — ■ 

“The political Interests of my monarchy, and 
the wishes of my people, which have constantly 
gmded my actions, require that I should transmit 
to an licir, mheriting my love for the people, the 
throne on which Providence has placed me For 
many years I have lost all hopes of baling 
children by my beloved spouse, the Empress 
Josophme It is this consideration wliicn in- 
dnees me to sacrifice the dearest affections of my 
heart, to consult only tho good of my subjects, 
and to desire the dissolution of onr marriage 
Arrived at the ago of forty years, I may indulge 
the reasonable hope of bving long enough to 
rear, in the spirit of my own thought and dispo- 
sition, the children with which it may please 
Providence to bless me God knows how much 
such a determination has cost my heart But 
there is no sacrifice too great for my courage 
when it IS proved to he for the interests of 
France. Far from having any cause of com- 
plaint, I have nothing to say but in prawe of 
the attachment and tenderness of my beloied 
wife She has embellished fifteen y ears of my 
life, and the remembrance of them will bo for 
' - e\cr -engraven on mybeort She was crowned 
by my band 'She shall always retain the rank 
and title of Empress Above all, let her noNcr 
doubt my affection, or regard me but as her best 
and dearest friend " 

Napoleon Laving ended, Josephine, bolding n 
paper in her hands, endeavoured to read. Bat 
her heart was broken with grief Uncontrollable 
sobs choked her voice She handed the paper to 
M. Reynaud, and, burying her face m her hand- 
kerchief, sank mto her choir He read os fol 
lows — 

" With the permission of my august and dear 
spouse, I must declare that, retaining no hope of 
having children who may sati'-fy tho require- 
ments of his pohey and the mterests of France, 
I base the pleasure of giving him the ‘greatest 
proof of attachment and dcvotedne&s that was 
over given on earth I owe all to his bounty 
It u as his hand that crowned me, and on liis 
throne 1 have received only manifestations of 
Bff»aion and love from the French people I 
respond to all tho sentiments of the Efmperor*in 
consenting to the dissolution ol a milrnage 
which IS now an obstaclo to the bappmess of 
Fransc, by depriving it of tbo^blessiug of bemg 
one Jay govcmoil by the descendants of that^ 
great man, who was evidently raised up by Pro. 


vidence to efface the evils of a terrible revolntion, 
and to restore tho altar, the throne, and social 
order But the dissolution of my marriage will 
m no respect change the sentiments of my heart, 
The Emperor will ever find in me his best friend 
I know how mnob this act, commanded by policy 
and exalted interests, has rent his heart, but we 
both glory m the sacrifices wo make for the good 
of the country." 

“After these words," says Tlnors, “theuohlest 
ever uttered under snob circumstances — for never, 
it must bo confessed, du. vulgar passions less pre- 
vail m an act of this ku d — Napoleon, embracing 
Josephine, led her to her own apartment, where 
ho left her, almost fainting, in the aims of her 
children " 

On tho ensuing day the Senate was assernhlcd 
in the grand saloon to witness the legal consum- 
mation of tho divorce Eugene presided He 
onnonneed the desire of his motlier and the Em 
peror to dissolve their marriage 

“ The tears of his Majesty at this separation," 
said tho Priuce, “ arc sufficient for the glory of 
my mother " - 

The Emperor, dressed in the robes of state, 
and pale os a statue of marble, leaned against a 
pillar, careworn and wretched Folding his arms 
upon his breast, with his eyes fixed npon vacancy, 
he stood m gloomy silence It was a funereal 
scene The low 1mm of monmful voices alone 
disturbed the silence of the room A circular 
table was placed m the centre of tho npaitment. 
Upon It there was a writing apparatus of gold 
A vacant arm chair stood before the table The 
company gazed silently npon it ns the instru- 
ment of the most soul harrowing execution 

A Bide door opened, and Josephine entered 
Her face was as white as tho simple mnahn robe 
she woro She was leaning npon the arm of 
Hortense, who, not possessing the fortitude of 
her mother, w as sobbing most convulsively The 
whole assembly, upon tho entrance of Josephine, 
Instinctively arose All were moved to tenr5_^ 
With her own pecubnr grace, Josephine ad"^ 
vanced'to the seat provided for 'her Leaning 
her pale forehead npon her hand, she listened 
with the calmness of stupor to the rending of 
the net of separation. The convulsive sobhings 
of Hortense, mingling with the subdued and 
moumful tones of tho reader's voice, ad led to 
the tragio impressiveness of the scene EugSne, 
pale, and trembling ns an- aspen leaf, stood by 
the side of his adored mother 
- As soon as the reading of the act of sepsrar 
hon was finished, Josephine, for a moment m 
anguish, pressed her handkerchief to her ojes, 
and then, rising, in tones, clear, musical, but ^ 
tremulous with suppressed emotion, pronouncod 
the oath of acceptance She sat down, took the 
pen, and affixed her signature to the deed which 
sundered the dearest hopes and the fondest ties 
which human hearts can feel Eugfene could 
endure this nngm«h no longer His bram 
reeled, bis lieart ceased to beat, and he fell life- 
less upon the floor •- Josephine and Hortense re- 
tired with the attendants who bore out tho inses- ” 
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dble fona of the affectionate son and brother. It 
«ras a fitting termination of this moarnfal yet 
sublime tragedy 

Josepbme remained in her chamber over> 
'trhelmed with speechless gnef, A sombre night 
darkened over the city, oppressed by the gloom 
of this cmel jsacn&ce The honr amved ftt which 
Napoleon nsnally retired for sleep The Em- 
peror, restless and wretched, had jnst placed him- 
self in the bed from which ho bad ejected his 
faithful and devoted wife, when the private door 
of hu chamber was slowly opened, and Josephine, 
tremblingly entered. Her eyes were swollen 
With weeping, her hair disordered,- and sho ap- 
peared inall the deshabille of unutterable anguish 
Hardly conscious of what ^e did in the delirium 
of her woe, she tottered into the middle of the 
room, and approached the bed of her former hns- 
hand Then irresolutely stopping, sho burled her 
face in her hands, and burst into a fiood of tears 
A feeling of dehcacy seemed for a moment tohave 
arrested her steps — a consciousness that she had 
now no nght to enter the chamber of Napoleon 
In another moment all the pent-up love of her 
heart biwat forth, and, forgetting every thing in 
the fullness of her anguuh, she threw herself 
upon the bed, dasped Napoleon's neck m her 
arms, and exclaiming, " My husband, my bns- 
bond r* sobbed ns though her heart were breaking 
The impcnal spirit of Napoleon wns'enttrelj van- 
quished He also wept convtilslvely. He as- 
sured Josephine of liis love — of his ardent and 
nndiing lore In every way he tned to soothe 
and comfort her. For some time they leraamed 
locked in each.otheFs embrace The vsdet-de- 
chamhre, who was still present, was dismissed, 
and for an hour Napoleon and Josepbme con- 
tinned together rn this their last private interview 
Josephine then, in tboexpenenco of an intensity 
of anguish such as few human hearts have ever 
known, parted for ever from the hiisband whom 
she had so long and so faitlifully loved. An at- 
tendant entered the apartment of Napoleon to 
re&ibve the lights He found the Emperor so 
buried beneath the hed-clothes as to be invisible. 
Not a word was uttered The lights were re- 
moved, and tlie unhappy monarch was loft alone 
in dar^ess and silence to the melancholy com- 
pamonsliip of bis own thonghts The next 
morning, the death-hko pallor of bis cheek, his 
innken eye, and the haggard expression of his 
countenance, attested that the Emperor had 
passed the night m slceplcsmess and in siiffenng 

The beaufafiil palace of Malmaison, which Na 
poleon had embellished with every possible at 
traction, and where the Emperor and Empress 
had passed many of their happiest hours, was 
assigned to Josephine for her future residence 
Sbe^retamed the rank and title of Empress, with 
a jointure of about 8,000,000 francs a-vear 

The gnef of Napoleon was unquestionably 
^cete It could not but be so He bad formed 
no new attachment Ho was mflueuced by no 
vagrant passion. He truly loved Josephine. He 
consequently resolved to retire for a time to 
file seclusion of Tnanon He seemed desirous 


that the externals of mourning should accompany 
an event so monmftd. 

“Tfio'orders for the departure for Tnanon," 
saj s the Baron Meneval, Napoleon's private secre- 
tary,.** Lad been previously given Wlien,'in the 
morning, the Emperor was informed that his car- 
nages were ready, he took his hat, and said, 
• Meneval, come with me'* I followed him by the 
little wmding staircase which, from his cabinet, 
commnnicated with the apartment <of the Em- 
press. Josephine was alone, and appeweed ab- 
sorbed in the most melancholy rcflcciic.s At 
the noise which we madein entermg, she eagerly 
rose, and threw herself, sobbing, npon the nedk 
of the Emperor He pressed her to lus bosom 
with the most ardent embraces In the excess 
of her emotion she fainted I rang the bell for 
succour The Emperor, wishing to avoid the re- 
newal pf scenes of angtush which he could no 
longer tdleviate, placed the Empress in mrurms 
as soon as she began to revue Directing me 
not to leave her, he hastily retired to his carnage, 
which was waiting for him at the door The 
Empress, perceiving the departure of the Em- 
peror, redoubled her tears, and moons. Her 
women placed her npon a sofa. She seized my 
hands, and frantically urged me to intreat Na- 
poleon not to forget her, and to assure him that 
her love w'onld suriive every event She made 
me promise to write to hex immediately on my 
amval at Tnanon, and to sco that the Emperor 
wrote to her also She conld hardly- consent to 
let me go, as if my departure wonld break the 
last tie which still connected her with the Em- 
peror I left her, deeply moved by the exhibition 
of gnef so true, and an attachment so smccre 
I was profoundly saddened dimng my ride, and I 
could uot T<.&aiii from deplormg the rigorous 
exigencies of State, which rudely sundered the 
ties of a long-tried affection to impose another 
union offenng only uncertainties Having ar- 
nved at Tnanon, 1 gave the Emperor a faithfu] 
account of all that bad transpired after his de- 
parture Ho was still oppressed by the inelnn- 
clioly scenes through which he had passed He 
dwelt npon tlie noble qualities of Josephine, and 
npon the sincerity of the affection which she 
cherished for him He ever after preserved for 
her the most tender attachment. The same 
evening he wrote a letter to her to console her 
soBtudo ” 

At eleven o'clock all the household of tne 
Tuilcrics were assembled upon the grand stair- 
case to witness the departure of their beloved 
mistress from scenes where she had so long been 
the bnghtest ornament. 'Josephine descended 
from her apartment veiled from head to foot. 
Her emotions were toa deep for utterance 
Silently she waved an adieu to the affectionate 
and weeping fnoiids who siirromided her A 
closd carriage with six houses was before the door 
She entered it, sank back upon the cushions, 
fanned her fece in her handkerchief, and, sobbing 
bitterly, left the Tuileries for over 

Napoleon passed eight days m the retirement 
of Tnanon. During this time he visited Joss- 
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I pLioe at MolmaiBon, and also received her to dine 
vrith him and with Hortense at Triimon 

The following letter, written to Josephine by 
Napoleon at this time, reveals his fechngs — 

i ~ j. * - 

“Eight o'clock in the evemng. Doc , 1809 

My ioyo, — found yrou to-day more feeble 
than yon oughtto bo Yonlmveexliibitedmncli 
foi-fitude, and it is necessuy that jon shoiild stiU 
contmtio to sustain yourself , Yon must not } ield 
to Ihnereol melancholy Strive to be tranquil, and, 
above all, to preserve your health, which is so 
precious to me . If yon are attached to me, if 
} on love me, you must mamtain your energy, 
and strive to bo cheerfuL You cannot doubt my 
constancy and my tender affection Yon know 
too well the sentiments with which I regard you 
to suppose that I can be happy if you oro un- 
l appy, that 1 can be serene if you are agitated 
-Adieu, my love Sleep well -Behove^ that I 
wish it - •‘NAroI,Eo^ ” 

. The Emperor soon returned to Pans, -where he 
remamed for three months, burying himself en- 
tirely m the multiphcity of his affairs He was 
calm andjoylcss,‘anda general gloom surrounded 
him He expressed himself os much affected by 
the dreary sohtnde of the palace, which was no 
' longer animated by the presence of Josephine 
From the Tuilcnes he thus wrote to his exiled 
wife — 

“ Wednesday noon 

•‘Engine has told me that you were yesterday 
very sad That is not right, my love This is 
contrary to what } ou hive promised mo' I have 
been very lonely in returning to the Tuilenes. 
This great palace appears to mo empty, and I 
find myself m solitude Adieu, ray love Be 
oarofulnf your health - “NAPOtEOK." 

, Negotiations were now in progress for tho new 
nuptials It was for some tune undecided whether 
the alliance shoidd be with Anstna, with Bus»o, 
or with Saxony - 

Josephmo was still surraundod with nll''the 
external splendours of royalty Napoleon fre 
quently called upon her, though from inouies of 
ddicacy'he never saw her alone " He coiiaulted 
' her rcspectmg all his plans, and assiduously 
cherished her friendship It was soon mauifest 
that the surest way of securmg tho favour of 
' Napoleon was to pay marked attention to Jose- 
phine ' The palace of Malmaison consequently 
became the favounte resort of the court Some 
toe after tho divorce, Madame de Bochefou- 
cault, formerly mistress'' of the robes to Jose- 
phine, deserting tho forsaken Empress, npphed 
for the some post of hononr in the household of 
her successor To the apphcation Napoleon ro- 
- phed — 

*' No, she ^all retam neither her old sitnatlon 
nor havo the new one, 1 am charged with m- 
gmtitude towords Josophme. But I will have 
no mutators, especially among those whom she 
has honoured'With her confidence and loaded 
With heuefits " '• 

Josephme remained for some tune at Malmoi 


son. 'In deeds of kmdness to tho poor, in road- 
mg, and m receiving, with the utmost elegance 
of hospitality, tha_ members of the conrt, who 
wore ever crowdmg her saloons, she gradually 
regamed eqnamnuty of spirits, and surr'udcred 
herself to a quiet and pensive submission Na- 
poleon frequently called to see her,' and, taking 
her arm, ''he would walk for hours in the em- 
bowered paths of the lovely chateau, confidingly 
unfolding to her all his plans He seemed to 
desire to do everything m his power to alleviate 
the mtensity of anguish with which he had 
wrung her heart His own affections still'dimg 
to Joeeptiino .Her lovely and noble- clinracter 
commanded increasingly his homage. . 

Josephine ihns describes on interview with 
Napoledn at Malmaison ' — 

“I was one day pointing a violet, a ffowor 
which recalled to my memory my more happy 
da 3 s, when one of my women ran towards mo, 
and made a sign by placing her finger upon her 
lips The next^moment I was overpowered— I 
beheld Napoleon Ho threw himself witli'trans-^ 
port mto the arms of his o^d fnend. Oh, then I 
was convinced that he could still love me; for 
that man really loved mo It seemed impossible 
for him to cease gazmg upon me, and his look 
was that of most tender affection At length, 
in a tone of deepest compassion and love, hb 
said — 

*“My dear Joscplnno,,! havo always loved 
ypu * I love you. still ’ Do you still love me, 
excellent and good Josephine f Do jou still 
love' mo, in spite of tbo relations I have again 
contracted, and which have separated me from 
}OU? But they have not banished yon from 
my memory 1’ “ ' 

“‘Sire!’ I replied 

‘“Call me Bonaparte!’ said -he, -‘speak to 
mo, my'bdoved, with the same 'freedom, the 
same familiarity as over ’ 

"Bonaparte soon disappeared, and I heard 
only the sound of his retiring footsteps Oh, 
how qnickly does everything take place on 
earth! I' bad once moro felt the plcasnro of 
being loved." 

Ther divoroe'of Josephine, strong as wore the 
political motives which led to it, was a violation 
of the immutable laws of God Like all wrong 
doing, however seemingly prosperous for a time, 
it promoted Jfinal disaster and woe Doubtless 
Napoleon, educated in the midst of those con- 
vnlsiond which had shaken all the foundations of' 
Christian morahty, did not clearly perceive the 
extent of tho wrong He unquestionably felt 
tliot ho was doing right— that the interests of 
Franco demanded tho sacnfice Bnt the penalty 
was none the less inevitable At St Helena 
Napoleon remarked — 

" My divorce has no parallel la history It 
did not destroy the ties which united oui 
families, and our mutual tenderness remained 
unchanged Our separation was a sacnfice do-' 
mended of us by reason for tho mtcrestsof my 
crown and of my dynasty Josephine was de- 
voted to me She loved me tenderly,- No one 
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ever bnd & preferanco over lao ia lier heart. I 
occapied the first place m it, her children the 
next. She xvas right m thus loving me, and the 
remembrance of her is still nil powerful in mj 
mind." 

Again ho said, “Josephine was really an 
amiable woman — she was so kind, so humane. 
She was the best woman in France , 

Upon .another occasion he said, “ A son by 
Josephine would hive completed my happiness, 
not only in a political pomt of view, but as n 
Bonree of domestic felicity. Asa pohtical result, 
it would have secured to mo the possession of 
the throne. The French people would have 
been as much attached to the son of Josephine 
as tliey were to tlie King of Rome, and I should* 
n^t have set ray foot on an nb\ ss coiered with a 
he’d of flowers But how vam aro all litimnn 
calcnlotioas I Who can pretend to decide on 
what may lead to happiness or unhappiness in 
this lifer 


CHAPTER LI. 

VARTA noirisA. 

Assembling of the rrixy Council— Voblo reply to the 
wishes of ■AlexonJcr— Xniiolton 8 o\CTtnrcs ot the 
Anstnon Court aecepted— Tiic msrtlaac solcmnizca nt 
- Vienna— Oelctiratlon of tlie ciMl nnrrinjre in lMtl< — 
{.otters from Josephine — ^Dnavulling cITorts for peace 
with Enaland— Correspondence of the Emperor and 
the King of Holland— Von dcr Snlhn— Baron Eolli— 
Birth ot the King of Rome— Eetter of Joseptimo— 
Koto of tlie Emperor— Letter of Joscphmi. after 
sceine the child— Testimon) of Baron Meseval— 
Anecdote— Jostlee of the Emperor. 

The question was still undecided who should 
bo the future Empress Mnn^ contradictory 
opinions pTe^ ailed; and Napoleon himself re. 
mamedXor a hme in uncertainty On the 2 1st 
of January, 1810, a Pnvj Council was assembled 
in the Tutlcncs to 'delibernte upon a matter of 
iBncli transcendent importance to the welfare of 
France. Napoleon, ^vo and impassible, was 
seated m the imperial chair All the grand dig. 
nifnnes of the empire were present. Napoleon 
opened the meeting by saying — 

“ I have assembled yon to obtain yonr advice 
upon the greatest interest of state — upon €ho 
.uoice of a spouse who is to give heirs to the 
empire Listen to the report of JI de Cham- 
pognji hftcr which you will plrase, each of yon, 
give me your opinion " 

An elaborate report was presented upon the 
three allianocs between wluca the choice lai — 
the Russian, tho Austrian, and the Saxon After 
the report there was a long silence, no one ven- 
turing to speak first Napoleon then commenced 
npou bis left, and called upon each individual, in 
his turn, for ..his opinion There was in the 
connciI 0 . strong miyonty in favour of the 
Austrian Princess. During Qio interview Na- 
poleon remained calm, silent, and impenetrable 
Not a muscle of his marble face revealed any 
bias of bis own. At the close ho thanked, the 
usmbers for.theur excellent advice, and said'-^ 


“I will weigh yonr arguments in nay mind. 
I am convinced that, whatever difference there 
may he between your views, the opinion of each 
of yon has been determined by nn enlightened 
zeal for tho interests of tlie state, and by a faith 
ful attachment to my person " 

Some cautions words were at first addressed 
to the Court of St. Petersburg Alexander 
favoured the alliance lie was, however, much 
annoyed by the opposite i which he ha I already 
encountered from the ^neen-Motlier and the 
nobles He hopeef to regain their favour by 
constraining Napoleon, as a condition of tho alli- 
ance, to pledge himself never to allow the re* 
cstabhshinent of tho kingdoija of Poland, oy any 
enlargement of the Duchy of Warsaw 
“ To enter,” Napoleon nobly replied, “into an 
absolute and general engagement that the kmg- 
dom of Poland shall never ho re cstahlished were 
an undignified and imprndont act on my part. 
If tho Polos, taking advantage of favourable 
Mrcumstances, should rise up of themselves, 
alone, and hold Russia ra chetk, must I then 
employ my forces against them? If they find 
allies, must I march to combat those alhes? 
Tilts would be asking of me a thing impossible 
■—dishonouring 1 can snj that no co-operatton, 
direct or Indirect, shill bo fnrmshed by me to- 
wards an attempt nt reconstituting Poland. But 
I can go no further As to the future aggrnn- 
dizement of tho Duchy of Warsaw, I cinnot 
hind myself against them, except Russia, in reei- 
procit}, pledges herself never to add to her do- 
minions any portion detached from the old Polish 
provinces " 

Tho haughty Enlpross-JIother was not pro 
pared to decline so briUinnt n proposal She, 
however, was disposed to take tune for considera- 
tion “ A Russian Pnneess," said she, “ is not ‘ 
to be won, like a peasant girl, merely by the 
asking" The inipetuona nature of Na^eon 
could not brook such dalliance With clinrao- 
tcnstio promptness, he despatched a commnmca- 
tion to St. Petershnrg, informing Alexander that 
he considered hnnself released from the prefe- 
rence be had thought due to the sister of a 
monarch who had been bis ally and his friend 
On the same day a communication was opened 
with Austria. Tho propositions were with alac- 
rity accepted The Emperor Fpncis was highly 
pleased with the arrangement, ns it sundered the 
union of Russia with France, and scenred to his 
daughter the finest fortune imaginable The 
vonng Princess hlaiia Lomsa was eighteen years 
of age, of graceful figure, excellent health, and 
a fiiir German complexion “She accepted," 
says Thiers, “ with becoming reserve, but with 
mnch delight, the bnlliant lot offered her " The 
Emperor of Russia was exceedingly disappointed 
and vexed at this resnlt. Ho is reported to have 
exclaimed, when he heard the tidings, “ This 
condemns me to my native forects” The alli 
ance of Austna with France annihilated his hopes 
of obtaining Constantinople 
Arrangements were immediately made tor tne 
nnptials. Bertbier was sent as Napolem’s ssb' 
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bassadorextraordmoiy to demand Maria Louisa 
m mairiage Napoleon selected Ins illustrious 
adversaiyt tlio Arobduke Charles, to stand lu his 
'proxy and represent bun m the marnage cere- 
mony How strange the change 1 But a few 
months before, Napoleon and the Archduke had 
struggled agamst each other in the homd car- 
nage of Kckmuhl, Essling, and \Vagram Now, 
in confiding friendship, the Austrian Prince, per- 
sonatmg the Emperor of Prance, received hia 
bride. 

On the lltli of hfay, 1810, the marriage cere 
mony was solemnized with a splendour which 
Vienna has never seen paralleled, and m the 
midst of a umversnl outburst of poptdar gladness 
Maria Louisa was conveyed in tnumph to France. 
Exultant joy greeted her every step of the way 
It was arranged that, at the magnificent royal 
palace of Compibgne, she was to meet Napoleon 
fur the first time, surrounded by hiswhole court. 
To save her from the embarrassment of such an 
interview, Napoleon set out from Com} ?gno, 
accompanied by Mnrat, that ho might more 
privately greet her on the road Neither of tliem 
had as yet seen the other As the cavalcade 
appivviohed, Napoleon, springmg from his car- 
nage, leaped mto that of the Empress, and wel- 
comed her with the most cordial embrace The 
high-born bride was much gratified with tlie 
unexpected ardour and with tl s youthful appear- 
ance of her husband The Emperor took his 
seat by her side, and seemed mnbh pleased by 
her mud beauty, her intelligence, and her gentle 
spirit . Napoleon was, at this period of his hfe, 
remarkably handsome There was not a furrow 
upon hiB cheek; his complexion was an almost 
transparent oUve, and his features were of tho 
most dassio mould Mina Louisa was surprised 
to find her ilinstrions husband so nttrachvo in liis 
person and in his address “Your portait, 
sire,” said she, " has not done yon justice ” 

The marriage ceremonies which had taken 
place in Vienna were m accordance with the 
usages of the Austrian court Tho marriage 
was complete and irrevocahle Napoleon made 
particular inquiries upon this point of the supreme 
judicial tribunal of France Tho-'repetition of 
tbo “ceremony at Pans was'moroly a formality, 
arranged os a mark of respect to the nation over 
which the new Sovereign came to reign Napo- 
leon, among other benefactions on the occasion of 
his marriage, gave a dowry “of seven hundred 
fruiics to each of six thousand young girls who, 
on tho day of tho solcmnizabon of his own nup- 
tials, should marry a soldier of lus" army, of 
established braiery and good conduct 

The bndal party icmamcdatCompibgne three 
days The civil mamage was agom cele- 
brated at St. Cloud on tho 1st of ApriL The 
next day Napoleon and MariaLouisa, ennounded 
by the marshals of the Empire, and followed by 
che imperial family and the court in a hundred 
carriages, made theii' trmmphnl entry mto Pans 
by the I’Arc de I’Etoilo The Emperor and 
Empress were seated la the coronation carnage, 
whose epocions glass'panels exhibited them to 


thO' three hundred thousand spectators who 
thronged’that magnificent aveune As the im- 
perial conple moved slowly along, ^ they were 
greeted with one continuous and exultant roar o( 
enthnsiostic acclaim They traversed the Champa 
Elys£cs through a'douhlo range of most sump- 
tuous decorations, and entered the Palace of the 
Tuilenes by the garden The nnptiiil altar was 
erected m the grand saloon Lendmg~the Em- 
press by the hand, Napoleon passed through that 
noble galleiTof paintings, the longest and nohost 
in the world, which connects the Louvre with the 
Tuilenes The most distinguished peop> sf tho 
Empire, in two rows, lined his path, an^ gazed 
with admiration upon the man w'loso genius had 
elevated hVanco from tho abyss of anarchy to tho 
highest pinnacle of dignity and power 

In the ovenmg, in a chapel dazzling with gold, 
and illummatcd to a degree of brilliancy which 
surpassed noonday splendoui^ he received the 
impf inl benediction All Pans seemed intoxicated 
with joy ^Every murmur was hushed. “‘Every 
! apprehension seemed to has e passed away The 
dnppmg sword was sheathed, -and peace again 
smiled upon the Continent so long ravaged by 

WOT 

Tho^nnglng of the bolls and the booming of 
the cannon, whioh announced tho mareiage of 
Napoleon, fbreed tears of anguish Into the eyes 
of Josephine mher silent chamber With heroism 
almost more than mortal,- she straggled to dis- 
cipline her feelings to submission 

The heanbful chateau of Mnlmmson is but a 
few miles distant from Pans Napoleon, to spare 
the feehngsof Josephme, so far ns possible, under 
this ornel trud, assigned to her the palace of Na- 
varre, where she would bo further removed from 
tho tortunng rejoicings of the metropolis 

Soon after her amval at Navarro, she wrote 
thus to the Emperor. — 


PSiro, — I received this morning the welcome 
note which was written on the eve of yonr de- 
parture' for St Cloud, and hasten to reply to its 
tender and nffectionpto contents These, mdeed, 
do not Burpnse me, so perfectly assured was I that 
yonr attachment would find out the means of 
consoling mo under a separation necessary to the 
tranquillity of both The tliought that your cate 
follows mo into my retreat renders it almost agree- 
able After having known all the sweets of a 
love that is shared, and all the snfiTermgs of one 
that IS shared no longer, after having exhausted 
all the pleasures that supreme power can confer, 
and the happmess of beholding the man whom I 
loved enthusiastically admired is there ought else 
save repose to be desired? What ill isbns can 
now remain for me ? All such vanished when it 
became necessary to renounce you Thus the 
only ties which yet bind mo to hve are my senti- 
ments for jrOu, attacliment for my children, the 
possibihty of still being able to do some good, 
and, above all, the assurance that you are happy 
" I cannot snfhciently thank you, sire, for tho 
liberty you have permitted me of choosing the 
members of my household. One circuirstancs 
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alone gives me pain, viz , tlio etiquette of cnstom, 
wLich becomes a little tiresome in the country. 
Yon fear that there may be something wanting' to 
thenmklhoveprcsefved, shouldnelight infraction 
'’be allowed m the toilet of these gentlemen. But 
I believe you are .wrong in thinking that they 
"Would for' one minute mrget the respect due to 
the woman who was your compamon. Their re 
spect for yourself, joined to the sincere attaoh- 
r ment they hear ..to me, secures me ngnmst the 
_ "danger of ever being obhged-to recall what it is 
yen? v/ishthat they BbOidd remember. My most 
. honourable title is derived, not from having been 
crowned, but, ifesuredly, from having been chosen 
by you Nous other is of value. That alone 
suffices for my immortality 
" I expect Eugbne 1 donbly long to see him, 

^ for he will doubtless bnng me a new pledge of 
yonr remembrance, and 1 can question him at 
my ease of a thousand thmgs, concerning whicli 
I desire to be mformed, but of which 1 cannot 
inquire of ydu, thmgs, too, of which you ought 
-still less to sfonk to me. "Do not forget your 
friend Tell her sometimes that you preserve for 
her an attachment which constitutes the fehcity 
_ of her’hi^ Often repent to her that you are 
happy} and he assivred that for her the future 
will &ns be peaceful, as the past has been stormy, 
and often sad *’ 

V ' - In less than three weeks after Napoleon had 
entered Pans with his Austrian bnde, Josophind' 
^ wrote to him the Jbllowing touching letter, m- 
voluntarily revealing the intensity of her suffer 
mgs -7 

•< Navarre, 19th April, 1810 
“Sire,— I have received by my son the assn 
ranee of your Majesty’s consent to ray return to 
Malmaison This favour, sire, dissipates m a 
great degree the sohatude and even the fears 
with whicdi the long silonco of yonr Majesty had 
inspired me. I had feared that I was entirely 
banished from his memory I see that I am not 
so 1 am consequently to diiy less soixowfnl, and 
even as happy as it is henceforth possible for me 
to he 1 shall return at the close of the month 
to Malmaison, since yonr Majesty sees no ohjeo- 
tion But I ought to say,** sire, that I should 
not so speedily have profited by the permission 
which your Majesty has given me m this respect, 
if the honse of Navarre did not require for my 
• health, and for that of the persons of my house- 
hold, important repairs It is my. intention to 
remain at Malmaison but a short time I shaft 
icon pnimiyself at a listance again by going to 
' the waters. But, dming the ume that I shaft 
. rem^n at Malmaison, yonr Majesty may he sure 
that I shaft hve os though 1 were thousand 
leagues from Paris I have made a great sacn- 
flce, sire, and every day I eipenence more fully 
Its magmtnde. Nevertheless, that saccifice shaft 
be as It ought to be— it shall be enUrdy mme. 
Your Mqjesty shall never be troubled in ms hap 
piness by any expression of pay gne£ I offer 
incessant prayers that yonr Majesty may he 
happy. That your. Majesty may be convinced: 


nf it, I dieil always respect his new sitnatlon. 
1 shall respect it m silence, Tinstmg in the 
affociion with whidi ho formerly ohenshed me, 
1 shall not exact any new proof J shall await 
the dictates of his justice and of his heart 1 
hroit nmelf to soliciting one favour ^ it is, thaf 
your Majesty will deign to seek hirasolf occa- 
sionally the means to convmco me, and those 
who snrround me, that I have stiU a little plact 
in his memory, and a large place m his esteem 
and m his friendship These means, whatever 
they may be, will alleviate my sorrows, without 
being able to compromise that which to me is 
the most important of aft thmgs, the happmess 
of your Majesty. •' J osefuine.” 

To this letter Napolooa replied in a manner 
which drew from Josephine's heart the following 
gushing response . — 

“A thousand, thousand tender thanks that 
yon have not forgotten me. My son has brought 
me yonr letter With what eagerness have I 
read it i And yet it took much time, for there 
was not one word m it which did not make me 
weep But these tears were very soothing. I 
have recovered my heart all entire, and such ns 
it will ever remain There are sentiments which 
are even life, and which con pass away only 
with'life 1 am in despair that my letter of tho 
19th has wounded yon I cannot recall entirely 
the expressions, but I know the very painful 
sentiment which dictated it It was that of 
chagnn at not bearing from you. I had written 
you at my departure from Malmaison, and since, 
how many tunes have I desired to wnte to yonl 
But I perceived the reason of your silence, and I 
feared to be obtrusive by a single letter. Yours 
1ms been a balm to me May you bo happy. 
May you be as happy as you deserve to bo It 
is my heart all entire which speaks to you. You 
have just given me my portion of happiness, and 
a portion most sensibly appreciated Nothing 
is of so much value to me as one mark of your 
regard Adieu, my friend I thank yon ns 
tenderly as I always love yon. 

“ JosErniNE ” 

Shortly after bis marriage, Napoleon visited, 
with his young bride, the northern provinces ol 
his empire They were everywhere received 
with every possible demonstration of homago 
and affection England, however, still contmned 
unrelentingly to prosecute tho war. Napoleon, 
ui addition to the cares of the civil government 
of his dommions, was compelled to struggle 
agamst tho herculean assaults of the most nch 
and powerful nation upon the globe Ei gland, 
with her bombarding fleet, contmned to assail 
France wherever a shot or a sheU could be 
thrown Six' exerted aft the inilncnce of m- 
tngue ana ^ gold to rouse the Royalists o' 
the Jacobins of France, it mattered not which, 
to insurrection, and to infuse undying hostility 
into the msnrgents of Portugal and of Spain. 
She strove, with tho most wakeful vigilance, to 
prevent tba ambers of war from being extra 
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gtushed upon the ContineDt* With a persero-' 
ranee worthy of admiratioDi had it been exerted 
m a better canse, she availed herself of all the 
jealonsies which Napoleon’s wonderful career ex- 
cited, to combine new coalitions against the great 
too of anstocratio nsurpation, the illustrious ad- 
vocate of populor rights In this attempt she 
was too successful The flames of war soon 
again blazed with redoubkd fuiy over the blood 
drenched Contment 

Napoleon, being now allied with one of the 
reigning families of Europe,^ and being thus 
brought, as it were, into the circle of legitimate 
lungs, hoped that England might at last bo 
persuaded to consent to pence He therefore 
made another and most strenuous effort to induce 
his warlike neighbours to shenthe the suord 
He was, however, still unsuccessful In thus 
plendmg for peace again and again, ho went to 
the very utmost extreme of dutj fiuly did 
Mr Cobden aflirm, “ It ts not enough to say that 
France did not provoke hostilities She all but 
aent down on her knees to overt a rupture with 
England." 

“Ever since his alhancs tMth the house of 
A-ustrin," says Savary, “ the Emperor flattered 
jiimsclf that he had succeeded m his^expecta- 
nons, which had for their ohjt-ct to bind n Poftcr 
of the first order to a system established in France, 
and accordingly to secure the peace of Europe , 
in other words, ho thought ho had no longer to 
apprehend any fresh coalition Nothing vras, 
therefore, left unaccomplished except a pence 
with England A peace wttli England was the 
subject to which his attention was principally 
directed Such, in fact, wPs eur position, tbnt^ , 
unless England could bo prevailed upon to con- 
sent to peace, there could be no eiid to the war. 
The intervention of Russia had been twice re- 
sorted to for bringing about a negotiation with 
the English government, and it had been rejected 
by the latter m terms which did not even afford 
the means of calling upon her for tlio grounds of 
her refusaL Still the Emperor could not give 
up all hope of procunng a favourable hearing for 
reasonable proposals on nis part. He sought the 
means of sounding the viows of the English 
government for the purpose of ascertaining how 
far he was justified m not bamshing all hope of 
an accommodation 

“ It was necessary that a measure of this 
nature should be secretly resorted to, otherwise 
it would have shown his intentions m too open a 
manner Holland stood much more in need of 
a mantime peace than France itself KingLouis 
enjoyed the good opinion of his subjects, and 
frankly told the Emperor of the personal incoa- 
Tenienco be should feel in bemg seated, for a 
much longer time, upon the throne of a country 
bereft of its resources He was the first to open 
a correspondence with the Emperor's approba- 
tion It was earned on under the disguise of a 
mere commercial intercourse. The firm of Hope, 
at Amsterdam, transacted more business with 
EngVnfi tiian any other house, end, owing to 
> the high consideration which it enjoyed, that 


house might, while canyitg on its 'commerdiil 
affairs, bo vested, without any impropriety, with 
the character which the state matters between 
the governments would require it to assume It 
had for one of its partners, M de Lnbouohere, 
who was connected by family ties with one of 
the firat mercantile men m London M de La- 
bouchere addressed his reports to the firm of 
Hope, at Amsterdam, who handed them fo the 
King, from the latter they were transmitted to 
the Emperor” 

Fonebd, the restless Minister of Police, had 
also ventured, at the same time, on his own re- 
sponsibility, unknown Jo 'Napoleon, to send a 
secret agent to sound the British ministry M 
Oiivrard was despatched on this strange mission - 
“The consequence was," says Sir Walter Scott, 

“ that Ouvrard and the agent of the Emperor, 
neither of whom knew of the other’s mission, 
oiitcrcd about the same time into correspondence 
with the Marqnia of WcUesley The British 
statesman, surprised at this double application, 
became naturally suspicious of some mtended 
deception, and broke off nil correspondence both 
with Ouvrard and his competitor for the ofiico of 
negotiator ” These reiterated and unwearied en- 
deavours of Napoleon to promote peace, notwith- 
standing repulse and msult, surely indicate that 
he did not desire war Napoleon, again disap- 
pointed, was cxcecdmgly incensed with Fenchd 
for his inexcusable presumption 

“What was M Ouvrard commissioned, to do 
in England?" said Napoleon to Fouchd, when 
he was examined before the Council. 

“ To ascertain," Fouebd replied, “ the disposi 
tion of the now Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Great Britain, according to the views wlnoh I 
had the honour of submitting to your Majesty ” 

“Thus, then,” rejoined Napoleon, “you take 
upon yourself to make peace or war without my 
knowledge Duke of Otranto, your head should 
fall upon the scnflbld ’’ 

Fouchd was dismissed from the mimstry of 
police Yet Napoleon, with cbaraotenstio gene- 
rosity, sent him mto a kind of honourable banish- 
ment as Governor of Rome 

“ Fouchd,” said the Emperor afterwards, “is 
ever thrustmg his ugly foot mto everybody’s 
shoes ” 

“ The Marquis of Wellesley,” says Alison, “ in. 
sisted strongly on the prosperous condition of the 
British empire, and its ability to withstand A long 
penod of future w arfore, from the resources which , 
the monopoly of the trade of the world had 
thrown mto its hands ” 

The English fleet tnumphantly swept all seas. 
The ocean was its undisputed domain She had 
just sent a powerful armament and wrested the 
island of Java from France 

" This splendid island,” says Alison, “ was the 
last possession beyond the seas which remained 
te the French Empire Its reduction had long 
boon an object of ambition to the British govem- 
ment A powerful expedition against Java was 
fitted out at Madras The victory vi as complotei 
The whole of this noble island thus fell under 
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tbe domimoQ of the British Snch^was the tc > 
mination of the mantime \7ar between Edglnnd 
and Napoleon. Thus 'vras extingmshed the last 
remnant of the colonial empire of France ” 

The moral concagC'-whioh has enabled Eng> 
land, while thus grasping the globe in Its arms, 
to exclaim against the insatiable ambidon of 
Bonaparte, is astounding 

“England,” continues Alison, “by wresting 
from her rival all her colonial settlements, had 
made herself master of the fountains of the 
human race But the contest was not to termi- 
nate here. The nvhl Powers, thus nursed to 
greatness on their respective elements, thus alike 
wresistiblo on the land and the sea,, were now 
come ints fierce and''final collision England 
was to launch her legions against France, and 
contend with her ancient nvid on her own ele- 
ment for the palm of European ascendenoy , the 
desperate struggle in Russia was to bring to a de- 
cisive issue the contest of the mastery of the 
ancient world.” 

France with her fleet destroyed, her mantune 
commerce annihilated, her foreign possessions 
wrested from her, her territory bombarded in 
every vulnerable point by the most powerful navy 
earth has ever known, and with her reiterated 
and.camcst supphcations for pence rqected with 
contumely and insult, had no means leil by which 
toTesisther implacable foe but the enforcementof 
the Continental system— the exclusion of British 
goods on the Continent 

Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, more in- 
rcrested in the immediate pecuniary prosperity of 
his sulpects than m the political views of his 
brother, neglected to enforce the impenal decree 
against Enghsh trade Consequently, immense 
importations of English merchandise took place 
in the ports of Holland, and from thence were 
smuggled throughout Europe 

Napoleon determined to put an end to a state 
of things so entirely subversive of the cfiectnal 
yet ^bloodless war ho was now waging Ho 
considered that he had a fight to demand the 
CO operation of all those now popular govern- 
ments which Ills voice had called into being, and 
which were entirely dependent upon France for 
support against surrounding enemies The oi cr- 
throw of popular institutions in France would 
overwhelm themall incommonmin. And, in fact, 
when Napoleon was finally crushed, oonstitunonal 
i-ghts and popular liberty, all over Europe, went 
down into the grave together Napoleon, conse- 
quently, did not feel that be was acting at all the 
pal* of a despot in calling upon all those as'O- 
ciat«d and mutnidy dependent governments to 
ro-operatc in a common cause They had pledged 
to him their sclemn word that they would do so 
Their refusal to redeem tins pledge seemed to 
him to insure the inovitahle rum of alL Prussia 
and Russia bad also pledged the most solemn 
faith of treaties that tney would thus assist Na- 
poleon m his endeavour to spike the guns of 
.England - ' 

The following lettw from Napoleon to Lonis. 


throws light upon the grounds of oomplamt 
against Holland — 

“Sire, my Brother, — I have received your 
Majesty’s letter. You desire mo to make known 
to you my intentions watli regard t' Holland 
I will do it frankly When jotr M*yesty 
ascended the throne of Holland, part of the 
Dutch nation wished to be united to France 
The esteem for that brave people which I had 
imbibeli from history mad me desirous that il 
should retain its name and to mdependenco I 
drew up myself its Gonstitnnon, which was to bo 
the basis of your Majesty’s throne, and placed 
yon upon it I hoped that, brought up undei 
me, you would have had such an attachment te 
France as the nation has a nglit to expect from 
Its children, and still more from its princes I 
had hoped that, educated in my politics, yon 
would have felt that Holland, weak aithout an 
ally, without an array, could and must be con- 
quered directly she placed herself indirect oppo- 
sition to France , that she ought not to separate 
her politics from mine , in short, that she was 
bound to me by treaties 

“ Tims I imagined tliat,m placing a Prince of 
my own family upon the throne of Holland, I 
had a moans of reconciling the interests of the 
two states, and of uniting them m one common 
cause m a common hostilitj to England I know 
that it has become the fashion with certain 
people to panegj’nze mo and deride France 
But they who do not love France do not love me 
Those who speak ill of my people I consider ns 
my 'greatest enemies Your Majesty will find 
m roe a brother if I find m yon a Frenchman 
But should you be unmindful of the sentiments 
winch attach you to our common country, you 
will not take it amiss if 1 disregard those winch 
nature formed between us " 

Louis remonstrated against the interruption ol 
trade between Holland and England, and finally, 
in displeasure, abdicated Ins throne, and prii ately 
letired from Holland Ill-licnlth, aggravating 
domestic discontent, embittered his days 

“Louis had been spoiled," said the Emperor at 
St. Helena, " by resding the works of Roussenn 
He contnved to agree with his wife only for a 
few months There were faults on both sides 
On the one hand, Louis was too teasing m his 
temper, and, on the other, Hortense was too 
volatile They were attached to each other at 
the time of their marriage, winch was ngreenhie 
to their mutual wishes The union, how ever, was 
contrived by Josephine, who had her own views 
in promoting it I, on the contrary, would 
ratiitrhave extended my connexion with other 
families, and, for a moment, I had on idea of 
forming a union between Louis and a niece of 
Tall.-yrand, who afterwards became Madame 
Juste de Nonilles 

“But Hortense — tbe wrtnons, the generous 
the devoted Hortense * — was not entirely fanltW^ 
ra her conduct towards her husband Tins I 
must acknowledge in spite of all the affection 1 
bore her, and the sincere attachment whu^ I am 
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euro 6lie entertained for me. Though Louis’ 
whimsical humours were, in all probability, suffi- 
ciently teasing, yet ho loved Hortense, and m 
such a case a woman dionld learn to subdue her 
own temper, and endeavour to return her hus- 
band a attachment Had she noted in the way 
most conducive to her interests, she' might have' 
avoided her late lawsuit, secured bappmess to 
herself, and followed her husband to Holland 
Louis would not then have fled from Amsterdam, 
and I should not have been compelled to unite 
bis kmgdom to mme, a measure which contn- 
hutod to ruin my credit in Europe ” 

“There are," Louis wrote to Knpolcon, “ only 
three means of attachmg Lnglaiid nitli efieot— 
detachmg Ireland from her, capturing her In- 
dian possessions , or a descent on her coast. The 
two last arc impossible without a navy But I 
nm astonished that the first has been so cnsilv 
abandoned These present a more cenmii means 
of securing peace than a system which injures 
yourself and your allies in an attempt to mfliot 
greater hurt upon your enemies ” 

Hortense was then in Pans with her two 
children She had been separated from her hus- 
band Kapoleon took into his lap her little son 
Napoleon, brother of the present Emperor of tho 
French, and said to him, “ Como, mi son, X mil 
be yonr fatlicr Yon dull lose nothing ' The 
conduct of your fatlier grieves mo to the heart, 
but it is to ho explained, perhaps, by his infinni- 
tios When you become great, yon must add 
bisdebt to yours, and never forg’t that, in w^t- 
over Situation you are placed by ray pdhtics and 
the interests of my Empire, jour first duty is to- 
wards me, your second towards France /al your 
other duties, even those towards tho people I 
may confide to you, will rank after these ’’ 

" It cannot be denied,” says Savarj, “ that tho 
abdication and flight of Louis seriously affected 
the 'Emperor s cause in public opinion It was 
related to mo hy a person who was neat the'Em- 
peror when he rocened the nows of the event, 
that he never saw him so much struck with 
astonishment. He remained silent for a few 
moments, and, after a kind of momentaiy stupor, 
suddenly appeared to he greatly agitated. Ho 
was not then aware of the mfluence which that 
circumstance would have over pohtical aifnirs 
His mind was cxdnsivcly taken up with bis 
brother's ingratitude His heart was ready to 
burst when he exclaimed— 

“ ‘Was It possible to 'suspect so miscblevous a 
conduc* in the brother most indebted to me ’ 
When 1 was a mere heutenant of artillery, I 
brought him up with the scanty means which my 
pay ufferded me I 'divided my broad with him 
And this 13 the return he makes for my kindness ' 
The Emperor was so overpowered by emotion 
that his gnef is said to lia\ e i ented itself in sobs ” 
Commenting upon these acts at St. 'Helena, 
Napoleon said — 

" When my brother mistook an act of public 
scandal for one of glorj , and fled from his throne 
dcciaiimng agamst mu, my insatiable ambitior. 
end mtclcrable tyranny, what remained forme 


to, 'do? Was I to abandon Holland to out' 
enemies, or to give it to another king? Could ' 
I, jn such a cose, have expected -more from a 
stranger tlian my own brother? Did not all the 
kings 1 created act nearly in tha tame ^manner ? 
I derived little assistance from my own ftunily 
They have deeply mjurod me and the great 
cance for which I fonght For the enpnee of 
Lonis, perhaps an excuse is 'to be found in the 
deplorable state of his-hcolth, which must have 
had n'considcrable influence over his mind He 
wassnbject to r mol infirmities ' On one side h' 
was almost par* Ij tic. _My annexation tr Hoi 
land' to tho Empire, however, produced a mos> 
nnfavonrabie impression tlironghout Europe, an 
contributed greatly to layibe fonndnbon of our 
misfortunes” - . 

Perplexities were now mpidly multiplying 
aronnd Napoleon England 'was pushmg the 
war m Spam with' cxtraordinaiy vigour Russia, 
exasperated, was assunmig eicry day a more 
hostile attitude Not a' French fishing-boat 
could appear upon the ocean but it was captured 
by the um'isputed sovereign of the seas 'The 
maritime commerce of France was annihilated. 
There seemed no possible way in which Napo- 
leon could resist his formidable opponent but by 
tbo Contmcntal svEtem, and that system de- 
stroyed the commerce of Enropo, and proioked 
contmual antagonism Th'ero was no alternative 
left to Napoleon .but to 'abandon the -struggle, 
bow humbly to the dictation of England, and siir*- 
render France to the Bourbons, or to maintim 
tho system, often by the exercise of arbitrary 
power -Thus, by right of might^alone, Napo- 
leon annexed .to France the httlc canton of the 
Vdais, which commanded the now route over the 
Simplon to tho 'kingdom of Italy With tho 
same usurping power, he established a cordon of 
troops from the month of the Scheldt to that of 
tbo Elbe, to protect the coasts of the German 
Ocean from (he bark of the smuggler 

A yonng Saxon, 20 years of age, named Von 
der Snihn, was now arrested in Pans He con- 
fessed that It was his intention to assassmate the 
Emperor, and thus to immortalirc his own name 
by connecting it with that of Napoleon Ho 
said that he knew that the attempt would insure 
his own death, whether ho succeeded or not. 

“ I made a wntten report to the Emperor,” 
saj B Savary, “ of whatever had preceded and 
followed Uio arrest of the young Saxon, whose 
mtcntioDs admitted no longer of any doubt 
The Emperor wrote in tho margin of iny report^ 
•This aflair must bo kept concealed, in order 
to avoid tbo necessity of publicly followmg it 
up Tho yomig man’s ago must be his excuse. 
None are criminal at so early an age unless 
regularlj trained to erimo In a few years his 
turn of mind will alter Vain would then he 
the regret of having sacrificed a yonng madman, 
and plunged a worthy family into a state ol 
mourning, to which some dishonour would al- 
ways be attached Confine him In the castle of 
Vincennes Have him treated with all the care 
wLioh his derangement teems to require. Give 
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ium books to nsad. Let Lis fanuly be wntten 
^ to, and leave it to time to do the rest Speak 
^on Bie subject to the' Ardh^ChanceUor, woso 
,'advice will bo of great assistanoe to yon.* ' 

~ - “In consequence of these orders, young Von 
' ^ der S iilhn was placed at 'Vincennes, where he 

Was stiU'conhned on the nritral of the Alhes in 
Pans” 

As Napoleon was engaged m a perpetual 
- series of toils and cares, encouraging the in- 
dustry and -developing the rosonrees-of Ins ma- 
jestic Empire, worduig off tlie blows of England, 
— striving to conciliate foes upon tlie Continent, 
supoTuitending the calamitous war in Spam, 
' , wmch was every day assuming a more faerco 
' and sanguinary character, the year rapidlj 
passed away. ' Having been so long absent from 
France, condnehng the war upon the banks of 
' - tlie Danube, ho was under the necessity of 
intmsting the conduct of the Spanish war to his 
generals. 

On the evening of the 19th of March, 1811, 
Mana Lonlsa was placed npon the couch of 
suffering from which no regal wealth or imperial 
rmik can purchase exemption The labour was 
long-protracted, and ber anguish was dreadful 
Her attendant physicians, in the utmost trepi- 
dation, informed Napoleon that the case was one 
of extraordinary dimcnlty, and that the life of 
either the mother or the child must be sacrificed 
“ Save the mother,” said Napoleon He sat by 
the side of his snffermg companion during 
twelve long hours of agony, endeavouring to 
soothe her fears and to revue her eburnge i 
. Perceivmg that M Dubois, tho surgeon, had 
lost Ills presence of mind, he inquired, “Is this 
a case of unheard-of difficnlty ?" 

“I have met with such before," the surgeon 
replied, “but they are raro^' 

“Very well,” rejomed Napoleon, “summon 
- your fortitude, forget that you are attending 
tho Empress , do as yon would with the hum- 
— . blest tradesman m tho Rue St Denis ’’ 

This judicious advice was attended with happy 
results,' and hath mother and child were saved 
It had^ previously been announced 'that tho 
cannon of the Invalides should proclaim tlie 
- advent of the expected heir to tho throne If 
the child were a jmneess, twcnty>one gnns were 
to be fired, if apnnee, one hundred At six 
o’clock m. the morning of the 20th of March, all 
Paris was aroused by tho deep hoommg of those 
heavy guns m annunciation of the amval of the 
welcome stranger Every window was thrown 
open.'- Every car was on the alert Theslmn- 
btrers were aroused from their pillows, and 
silence pervaded all the streets of the busy 
metropolis, as the vast throngs stood motionless 
to count the Udmgs whudi those explosions were 
tiinndermg in theif earsT The heart of the 
' great capital ceased to heat, and in all her 
glowing veins the current of life stood siili 
, The twmb/^rst 'gan was fired The interest 
was now intense beyond conception For a 
moment the gunners delay ed the next discharge, 
and Paru stood waitmg in tireathless suspense 


The heavily-loaded guns thenj^with redeu^ded 
voice, pealed forth the announcement From 
the entire city one universal roar of accWnation " 
rose and blended with their thunders Never 
was an earthly monarch greeted with a more 
affectmg demonstration of a nation’s love and 
homage The birth of the King of Rome ! how 
illnstrions’ The thoughtful mmd will pause 
and muse npon the striking contrast famished 
by his death Who could then have im^ned 
that his impend father would have dica a 
pnsoner m a ilapidated stable at St. Helena, 
and that this ctiild, the object of a nation's love 
and expectation, would huger through a few 
short years of neglect and sorrow, and then 
sink into a forgotten grave ' 

Bv the ringing of bells and the cxpltiion oi 
artillery, the tidings of tins birth were rapidly 
spread over the whole of France Joscphiuo 
was at Navarre Her noble heart rqjoiced m 
anguish It was in the evening of the same 
day that she was informed, by the cannon of the 
neighbouring gamson, that Napoleon had be- 
come a father No one witnessed the tears she 
shed in her lonely chamber But at nudnight 
she thus wrote to Napoleon — 

■“Sire, — Amid tho numerous felicitations 
which yon receive from every' comer of Prance 
and from every regiment of your army , can the 
feeble voice of a woman reach your ear? W ill 
you deign to hston to her who so often consoled 
yonr sorrows and sweetened your pains, row 
flint she speaks to you only of that happiness m 
which all, your wishes are fulfilled? Having 
ceased to be your wife, dare I felicitate you ou 
becoming a &thcr? Yes, sire I without hesi- 
tation , for my soul renders jnsbeo to yours, in - 
hko manner ns yon know mine I can conceive 
every emotion yon mnst exponenco, as yon 
divine all that I feel at this moment Though 
separated, we are united by that sympathy 
winch survives all events 

“ I should have desired to have learned tUe 
birth of tlie King of Rome from yourself, and 
not from the sound of tho cannon of Evreux, or 
from the courier of the Prefect. I know, how- 
ever, that, m preference to all, yonr first atten* 
tions aro due to tho public autbonbes of the 
state, to the foreign rmnisters, to your family, 
and especially to the fortunate princess who has, 
realised yonr dearest hopes She cannot be more 
'tenderly devoted to yon than I am, but she has 
been enabled to contribute more towards your 
happiness, by securing that of France She 
has, then, a right to yonr first feelings, to all 
your cares, and I, who was but yonr companion 
m times of diScnlty— I cannot ask more than 
for a place in your affections far removed from 
that occnpicd by the Empress Mona Lomsa. 
Not fall you have ceased to watch by her bed— • 
not till yon are weary of embracing your son, 
will you take your pen to convecse with your 
fnend I will wait 

“ Meanwhile, it is not possible for me to delay 
telling yon that more than any one m tho world 
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io I «sjoioe In yonr joy , and you will not doubt 
my smcenty when I bore sayi tbat, for irom 
feebng an afibction at a sncnfice necessary for 
the repose of all, I congratulate ,n)yseir on 
having made it, since I now suffer alone 'But 
I am wrong, I do not suffer while jou are 
hippy, and I have but one regret in not baling 
yet done enough to prove how dear vou ware to 
me I ha\o no account .of the health of the 
Empress I dare to depend updn }on, sire, so 
far os to hope that I shall have circumstantial 
dotiils of die great event which secures the 
perpetuity of the name von have so nobly illus- 
trated Engbno and Hortense will write me, 
imparting their own satisfaction , but it is from, 
you that I desire to know if 3 our child bo well — 
if he resembles 3 on — if I shall one diiv be per- 
mitted to see him In short, I ciqiect from you 
unlimited confadence, and upon such I hnio 
some claims, in consideration, sire, of the bound 
less attachment Z shall cherish for you while life 
remains " 

Josephine had but just despatched this letter 
when a courier was announced 111111 a note from 
the Emperor "With intense agitation, she re- 
ceived from the y'outhM and fragile page the 
billet, and immediately retired to her private 
apartment Half an hour elapsed before she 
again made her appearance Her eves were 
swollen with weeping, and the billet, which she 
still held in her hand, was blurred with hertoars 
She gave the page a note to the Emperor in 
vplj, and presented him, m token of her appro- 
siation of the tidings which he had brought, a 
small morocco casc,_ contnimug a 'diamond 
brenst-pm and live thousand francs in gold 

Then, with a tremiilons voice, she rend the 
Emperor's note to her friends Its concluding 
lines were — “This infant, in concert with o«r 
Fugiae, will constitute my happiness and that of 
Franca” » 

As Josephine re id these words with emphasis, 
she eidaimcd, “Is" it possible to bo more 
amiable ? Could any tiling be better calculated 
to soothe whatever might be painful in my 
thoughts at this moment, did I not so sincerely 
love the Emperor? This uniimg mg son mth his 
own IS, indeed, worthy of him who, v/hen he 
wills, IS Uie most delightful of men This is it 
whidi has so much mov ed me ” 

Notwithstanding tlie jealonsvofMana Louisa, 
Napoleon arranged a plan by winch be presented 
toJ^esephuie the idolized child Thd interview 
took place at the Royal Pavilion, near Pans - 

SLortlv after this interview, Josephine thus 
wrote to Napoleon — 

- “Assuredly, sum, it was not mere' curiosity 
which led me to desire to meet the Eiug^of 
Romo , I wished to examine his counteiianco— 
to hear the sound of-hitf voice, so like your oWn 
— to behold you caress a son on whom oentro 
so many hopes, and to repay him the tenderness 
whioh you lavished on my own Engine. When 
you recall how dearly you loved mine, you will 
not be surprised at my affection for the son of 
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another, since he is years Lkowise, nor deem 
either false or exaggerated, sentiments which you 
have so fully experienced in your own heart. 
The moment I saw you enter, hearing the voung 
Napoleon in yonr hands, was unquestionably one, 
of the happiest of my life It eifuced, for a 
time, the recollection of all that had preceded 
It, for never have I received from yon a more 
touching mark of affection — it is more it is 
one of esteem — of sincere attachment Still, I 
am perfectly sensible, sire, that those meetings 
whi^ afford me so much pleasure cannot fre- 
quently he renewed, and 1 must not so far 
intrude on your compliance ns to put it offeii 
under contribntion Let tins sacrifice to your 
domestic tranquillity bo one proof more of my 
desire to make you happy ” , 

At St Helena, Napoleon said — “It is hut 
justice to obsen that, as soon ns the Empefbr 
slioucd himself resolved on the divorce, Jose- 
phine consented to it. It cost her, it is true, a 
Bovero sacrifice, hntsho enhmittcd without mur- 
muring, and without attempting to avail herself 
of those obstaolcs which she might, hovv ever 
uselessly, have opposed to the measure She 
conducted herself with the utmost grace and 
address She desired -that the Viceroy might 
conduct the proccedmgs, and she herself made 
offers of service with regard to the house of 
Austria - 

“Josephine would willingly have seen Mann 
Louisa She frequently spoke of her with great 
interest, ns well ns of the young King of Romo 
Maria Lonisn, on her part, behaved wonderfully 
well to Eugene and Hortense, but she mnui- 
Tested the utmost dislike, and even jealousy, of 
Josephine I wished one day to take her to 
Malmnison, but sbe burst into tears when 1 
made the proposal She said sbe did not object 
to my visiting Josephine, only sbe did not wish 
to know It Bnt, whenever she suspected my 
intention of going to Malmaison, there was no 
stratagem which sbe did not employ for the sake 
of onnoving me She never left me, and, os 
these visits seemed to vex herexceedinglv, I did 
violence to mv own feelings, and scarcely ever 
went to Malmaison Still, however, when 1 did 
happen to go, I was sure to encounter a flood of 
tears and a multitude of contrivances of every 
kind" 

Baron Monoval, private secretory to the Em- 
peror, and also snhseqnontly to Maria Louisa, 
thus testifies respectmg Napoleon's domestic 
character — 

“ The Emperor, burdened with care, and per- 
ceiving himself upon the eve of a rupture with 
Russia, occupied his time between the multi- ' 
plied labours of his cabinet, reviews, and tbs 
work of his mmisters It was in the society oi 
his wife and his son that he sought the only re- 
oreaUon for which he had any taste The few 
moments of leisure which the toils of the day 
left him he consecrated to his son, whoso totter- 
ing steps he loved to guide with even feminine * 
solicitude When the precious child stumbled 
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laniontc3 his follv Ha was living, n few years 
ago, at Fassy, etiU at work at Lis trade' The 
fionrbons, on their rotnm to Fans, threw down 
the rising walls of the palace, and destroyed 
^eir foundations 

“One day, at Compifegne,” says the Duke of 
Gacta, “ I was walking with the Emperor in the 
park, when the LGng of Rome appeared, in tlie 
arms of his nursej' accompanied hy his governess, 


putting them to death' Several arrests took 
place, which were followed by a trial and capital 
punishment. There is no doubt thati' if I had 
not detained the Sicilian officer, he might have 
found his way bade to the Queen, and made hci 
anticipate, by two months,tUie period for cany' 
mg her plan mto effect, which would have hap 
pened prci lously to the English being apprised 
of it It has been a very prevalent opinion that 


the Countess of Montesquieu After caressing I every mcans^ of destroying the Enghsh would 
his son for n few moments, ho continued his _ find acceptance with the Emperor In refutation 
walk, saymg to me, ‘Behold a child who wonld' " ’’ • ■ . 

have been far happier to have been bom a pn- 
vatc individu'il, with a .moderate income Ho 
IS destined to bear a heavy bnrden npon his 
shoulders’*' 

The Duke of Rovigo, then minister of police, 
relates an nnecdoto highly illnstrativo of these 
times We introduce It in his words Tho event 
occurred m the autumn of the year 1810 

“ A Sicilian brig of w&r hove in sight of one 
of the small ports of Dalmatia It landed on 
officer belonging to tho Sicihan navy, who was 
in the confidential employment of tho late Queen 
of Naples and Sicily She sent him officially to 
the primupnl officer in command, for whom bo 
was tho bearer of a most eictraordinary com- 
mission Marshal Marmont' having sent him to 
me, I mterrogated himrqnd received his writteh 
declaration, to which lie' affixed his signatnro 
It related that tlie Qaeen of Sicily, who was 
'impatient to shako off the English yoke, had 
resolved to attempt it by renewing against them 
tho Siciltan Fejpew,” ns soon as she might feel 
satisfied tb it, in the event of failure, she might 
rely upon iindmg an asylnra m some part of 
Italy, under the French dorauuon The officer 
added that everything was in readiness for the 
execution of this project -- It was to toko place 
immediately after his return to Sicily Ho laid 
open all the means of sncccss which the Queen 
had at her command 

“ After receiving tho declaration of the- SioiUan 
officer, It became my duty to communicate it to 
the Emperdr vHe rend the whole proposal, nod 
could not repress his indignation at tlio presump-' 
tion that he could have lent his 'assistance to 
such a covvardly' massacre He -ordered me to 
detom the Sicilian officer, who was, in conse 
"qnence, 'lodged in the Castle of Vmcennes, where 
he was still confined when the^Alhes entered 
Faru. ^ He hos since died His name was Amelia, 
nnd'mnst still be found inserted in tho registers 
of- the court of that dungeon, where it may 
a readily be seen A few months after this event, 
tho foreign newspapers alluded to the discovery 
made by the Enghsh in Sicily of a project for 


of this, 1 have just related a fact which is per* 
sonnl to him, and which is still ‘nnknbwn m 
France, because bo - had ord&«ad me not to ' 
divulge It to tho world " t ’ 

SavnijT,” said Napoleon at Helena, " re- 
lates a ciroumstanco which is" perfectly true He 
appears to have preserved some order which 1 
wrote on tho occasion, as well as to harexocol- 
Icctcd some of my -expressions I-dtd not like 

to hovo It publicly mentioucd, us it imphcatcd 
80 near a relation to my son I did not wish to- 
have It known that one so nearly allied hy blood <' 
[•to him could bo capable of proposing so atrocious - 
an act as that made by Caroline to me'- It was" 
to make a eecond Sicilian Vespers , to massacre ~ 
all the Enghsh army and tho Enghsh jn Sicily, 
which she offered to effect, provided I would 
support and afford her ossistance after the deed 
was- done 1 threw the agent who was the 
bearer of tlio proposal into pnson, where he 
remaiucd until the revolution which sent me to 
Elba Hohiust have been found, among others, 
in the pnsona that wore allotted for state 
crimmals.” ^ 


ACont tlio middle of tlio tliirtcentli centnry, Cliorles 
of AuJou cstabUsliod himself in possession of hisplcs and 
Sidb A wide-spread conspiracy was organized osnlnst 
the hnsneb. On the 30th of 3farch, 1282, at the hour 
of vespers, tho conspirators suddenly arose npon their 
onsnspeotine victims, and an aw fid scone of carnage 
ensuhd ^Kolther ago nor sex was spared Aged men, 
women, and chlldnnl wore cot down mercilessly in tlie 
diomhcrsand In the streets Qliis massacre bos ever 
since been eidled the Sieiltan rtipen. 


CHAPTER HI. 

TUB BUSSIAW WAR. 

Testimony of Ifnpicr to tho cliaractcr of Napoleon— 
-Remarks of llazlitt — Admissions of Castlcrcagh, 
Scott, and Lockhart— Natnreof tho stnfc— Napoleon's 
application to his allies — Hostile movements of Alox- 
" nndcr-Jtcndezvous at Dresden— Con Bdcnco of the 
Emperor— Testimony of Sarorv— Itcluctanco of No- 
polcon’s generals— Sllssion of the Abb& de Pradt— 
btriklng remarks to the Duke of Gaeta— Mngniiiocnt 
designs of the Emperor 

The “ History of the Peninsular War,’’ by 
Colonel Napier, has become one of the Bntisb 
classics It IS a magnificent tribute to the genius 
and the grandeur of the Duke of Wellington 
Colonel Napier, aiding with his sword in the over- 
throw of Napoleon, surely will not be accused 
of being the bbnd eulogist of his illustrious foe 
He thus testifies respecting Oie ebamoter of tho 
French Emperor, and tho cause he so nobly 
advocated 

" Deep, unmitigated hatred of democracy was, 
indeed, the moving spring of tho English Tones' 
pohey Napoleon was warred against, noK as 
they pretended, because he was a tyrant and n 
usurper, for be was neither, not necauso lus 
invasion of Spam was myust, but because h( 
was the powerful and successful enemy of eiiztO’ 
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to onga^ in new wars jPoi which they are not | 
prepared, and of which they tindorao all the! 
punishment; let it laugh at the names that: 
consume the vitals of oSier hingdoms, exult in | 
the blood that is shed, and boast that it is the j 
richer for all the money that it squanders, lot: 
It, after having exhausted itself in invectives j 
against anarchy and licentiousness, and made a ^ 
military chieftain necessary to suppress the very 
evils It bad engendered, cry out against des- 
potism and arbitrary sway, let it, unsatisfied 
with coUing to Its aid all the fury of political 
prejudice and national hatred, proceed to blacken 
the character of the only person who can baffie 
its favourite projects, so that his name shall 
seem to taint the air and his existence to oppress 
the earth, and all this without the least founda- 
tion, by the means of a free press, and from tho 
pecuhor and almost exdusive pretension of a 
whole people to morality and virlno, let tho 
dehberate and total disregard of truth and 
decency produce irritation and ill blood, let the 
repeated breaidies of treaties impose now and 
harder terms on kings whp have no respect to 
their word, and ntions who have no will of their 
own , let the profiigate contempt of tho ordinaiy j 
rules of warfhre cause reprisals, and give aj 
handle to complain against injustice and foul{ 
play, let the uselessness of aU that had been, 
done, or that is possible, to bring about a peace 
and disarm on unrelenting and nnpnnciplcd 
hbstihty, load to desperate and impracticable 
attempts, and the neccssarj consequence will be, ! 
that the extreme wrong will assume the appear- 1 
anoe of the extreme right , nations groaning 
under the iron yoke of the victor, and forgetting ^ 
that they were tho nggressors, will only feel 
that they are the aggrieved party, and will 
endeavour to shake off their humihation at 
whatever cost, subjects will mako common 
cause with their rulers to remove the evils 
whioh tho latter have brought upon them | 
“ In the mdiscnminate confusion, nations will 
bo attacked that have given no sufficient or im- 
mediate provocation, and their resistance will bo 
the oignu for a general rising In tho determi- 
nation not to yield till all is lost, the war will be 
earned on to a distance and on a scale, when j 
success becomes doubtful at every step, and 
reverses from the prodigions extent of the means 
employed, more disastrous and irretnovable , and I 
thus, withont any other change in the object or 
pnnciples of the war than a perseverance m 
iniquity, and an utter defiance of consequences, 
the original wrong, aggravated-^ thonsondfold, 
shall turn to seeming right — impending rum to 
assured tnumph, and marches to Pons eud 
" extermmatmg manifestoes not only gqm impu- 
nity and forgiveness, but be converted into 
briigious processions, Te JDeumt, and solemn- 
arcathing strains for the deliverance of man- 
kind So much con be done by the wilful m- 
frtuation of one country and one man ” i 
Russia was now continuing daily to exhibit a 
" more hostile aspect. Disappointed m the co- 
operation expected from Napoleon, Alexander 
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returned to the pohey of the nobles The m- ' 
habitants of Sweden, diegusted with the conduct 
of tiicir, mad kmg, Gustavus IV , ejected him 
from tlie throne Hopmg to jeoura popular 
rights, and to obtam the favour of Erance ' 
against the encroachments ol Jlussia, they 
elected, after various political vicissitudes, Ber- 
nadette to tho vacant throne ' ”he Prmce o 
Ponte Corvo was a marshal of Fit-nce He was 
one of tho ablest of Napoleon’s generals. He 
had married Mademoiselle Clary, a sister of the 
wile of Joseph Bonaparte Tho Swedish elec- 
tors supposed that this choice would be pecuharly' 
gratifjing to Napoleon, but if was not so 
Though Napoleon had ever treated Bemadotte 
with great kindness and forbearance, there wos^ 
hut little sympntliy between them When m-' 
fonned of tho election, Napoleon replied— 

“It would not become me, the elected mo- 
naroh of the people, to set myself against tho 
elective francbLse of other nations I, boweve. 
ho afterwards said, ‘ fejt a secret instinct tha, 
Bernadotte nos a serpent whom I was nourishing 
in my bosom.'* 

The nowly-elccted Prince jmmedi'ately paid 
his respects to 'the Emperor, who received him 
frankly. 

“As yon nro offered the crown of Sweden," 
said Napoleon, "1 permit you to accept it, I, 
had another wish, ns yon know But, m short, 
it 18 your sword which has made you a kmg, 
and yon aro sensible that it is not for me to 
stand in tho way of your good fortnno." 

' Ho then entered very fully with him into tho 
whole plan of his pohey, in which Bernadotte 
oppeared entirely to concur Every day ho . 
attended the Emperor’s lcv£o with his son, mix- 
ing with the other courtiers By snob menus 
he completely gamed the heart of Napoleon 

He was about to depart poor Unwilling ^ 
that bis general should present himself to the 
Swedish throne in that necessitous state, like a 
mere adventurer, the Emperor generously pre- 
sented him with two milhons of francs out of his 
own treasury He even granted to his family 
the endowments which, as a foreign pnneo, 
Bernadotte could no longer himself retain , and 
they finally parted on apparently terms of mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

Alexander had for a long time been importu- 
nate m his demands that Napoleon should pledge 
himself that the kingdom of Poland should 
never be re-estebhshed, and that the Duchy of 
Warsaw, which had been the Prussian share of 
Poland, should receive no accession of strength 
On the absolute refusal of Napoleon to consent " 
to these conditions, Alexander rephed m lan- 
guage of irritation and menace 

" IVhat moans Russia," said Napoleon to tho 
envoy of Alexander, “ by holding such lan- 
guage ? Does she desire war ? If I had wisned 
to re estabhsli Poland, I need but have said so, 
and should not have, in that ease, withdrawn 
my troops from Germany But I will not dis- 
honour myself by deolarmg that tho Pobsh 
kingdom shall never be reestablished, noi 
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render myself ndicnlm by using the langnege j “'My dear Caulalnconrt,* said Alexander to 
of the Divinity. It yronld sully my memory to me one evening, vrhen ygre yrere conversing on 
pat my seal to an act which recognised the par- the balcony of the Empress’s apartments, ‘ Na> 
tition of Poland. Much more would it dis- poleon ought to be made acquainted with the 
honour me to declare that the realm shonld plots which are here hatchmg against him 1 
'ever be restored No I I can enter into no en- have concealed nothing from yon, my dear,dako 
gagement that would operate agamst the brave In my confidence, I have perhaps overstepped 
people who have served me so well, and with the hmits of strict propriety 'Tell your Em- 
sneh constant good-wiU and devotion ” peror'all that I have revealed to yon , tell hnr 

^exander next demanded that 'Napoleon all that you have seen and read , tell him that 
should guarantee to him the possession of the here the earth trembles beneath my feet, that 
fight bank and the mouths of the Danube, and here, m my own empire, he has rendered my 
also of the provinces of Moldavia and WaU pontiou intolerable by his violation of treaties 
lachia Bnt Napoleon, m deforpnea to Turkey Transmit to him from me this candid and final 
and Austria, refused to lend his ^assistance to declaration If once the war be finally entered 
these acts of encroachment. He would simply upon, either he, Napoleon, or I, Alexander, must 
consent to leave those nations to settle those lose our crown * " 

difficulties among themselves, without any mter- The violation of treaties here referred to was 
ference on his part. Napoleon s seizure of the temtones of Oldenburg 

The Enghsn cabinet immediately took ad- to prevent smuggling 
vantage of these new perplexities into which Napoleon, weary of fields ef blood, was ex- 
Napoleon was plunged Agents were sent to tremcly reluctant again to draw the sword The 
St Petersburg to form a new conhtion against consolidation of his empire demanded pence 
Napoleon Constitutional England and despotio France, after a struggle of twenty years agamst 
Russia joined bands to crush the “ Emperor of combined Europe, was anxious for repose 
the Republic” The cabinet of St James opened Under these circumstances, Napoleon again 
its treasures of gold to the Czar, and offered the made the most strenuous ende'ivours to pro 
most efficient co-operation with its resistless mote peace He sent an envoy to the Czar with 
navy and its strong armies. The Russians were assurances of his most kind, fraternal feelings 
encouraged to hostilities by the assurance that He pledged himself that he would do nothing, 
Napoleon was so entangled m the Spanish war directly or indirectly, to instigate the re-csta- 
that he could withdraw no efficient forces to re- hlishment of the kingdom of Poland , promised 
Bist the armies of Russia. any reasonable indemmficat'on for past griov- 

. “During the lost montlis of my sojourn m St. ances} and even consented to allow Russia to 
Petersburg," says Caulaincourt, " how frequently relax the rigours of the Continental system, by 
did Alexander make me the confidant of his opemng her ports, under licenses, to English 
anxious feelmgs 1 England, the implacable goods ~Bnt Russia was now under the influence 
enemy of France, maintained secret agents at of the cabinet of St James The Enghsh could 
the court of Russia, for the purpose of stimng not long retain their positions in the Peninsula 
no disaffection and discontent around the throne unless they could cause Napoleon again to be 
The English cabinet was well aware that a pro- assailed from the North The war party was 
pAganda war was impossible -as long as Russia in the ascendant In these concessions of No- 
should contmne allied to France On this point poleon the Czar thought he saw but mdicationt 
all the Powers wero agreed, and the consequence of weakness He, therefore, infinenced by the 
was, that all the sovereigns were peijnred, one hostile nobles, repW that ho would accept the 
only excepted He was to be sedneed from his terms, provided, first, that Napoleon would 
allegumce or doomed to desUnction. Alexander, pledge mmself to resist any attempt of the 
at the period to u Inch I am now referring, was Polos to regtun their independence; secondly, 
no longer a gay, thoughtless young man The that he <vonld allow Russia to take possession 
circnmstauces by which he found himself but of a portion of the Duchy of Warsaw, and, 
rounded had forced a tram of sehous refiecUon thudly, that he would withdraw all his troops 
on hiB mmd, and ho seemed perfectly to under- from Germany, and retire beyond the Rhine 
stand the pecuhanty of his personal position. Kourakin, the Russian ambassador, m snb- 
In his private conversations with me, ho often mitlmg this msnltmg uUimatnm to the cabinet 
said many things which he wonld not have said of the Tuileries, signified his intention to qmt 
to his own brothers, and which possibly he could Pans m eight days if they were not accepted 
not havO'Said with safety to his ministers Be- The indignation of Napoleon was strongly 
ncath an exterior air ot confidence, ho concealed atonsed 

the most glooiny apprehensions. In the irritated “ It was long,”^ said Napoleon at St Helena, 
feeling which then pervaded the public mind in “ since I had been aoonstomed to such a tone, 
Russia, Alexanders intimacy with the French and I was not in the habit of allowing myself to 
ambassador was severely reprehended, and he bo anticipated I could have marched to Russia 
knew it We sometimes enjoyed a hearty laugh at the head of the rest of Europe The enter- 
at findmg ourselves compelled to make assig- pnse was popular. 'The cause was Buropenn. 
nations with as much secrecy as two young It was the last effort that remained to be made 
lovers. by France Her fate, and that of the new 
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European ayafem, depended upon the etrngdo 
Russia iras the last resource of England " Yet 
Alexander and I were in the condition of two 
boasters, who, without 'wishing to fight, were 
endcaionring to frighten cachi other Iwonld 
most willingly have maintained peace, being 
sarroundcd and overwhelmed by unfavourable 
circumstances, and all I have since learned 
convinces me that Alexander was even leM 
desirous of war than mjself" 

In reference to these difiBodlties, Napier says 
"The unmatched power of Napoleons genius 
was now being displayed m a wonderful manner 
His interest, his Inclmation, and his expectation 
were ahke opposed to a war with Russia But 
Alexander and himself, each hoping that a me- 
nacing display of strength would reduce the 
other to negotiation, adianced, step by step, tiH 
blows could no longer be avoided. Napoleon, a 
man capable of sincere friendship, had relied too 
much and too long on the existence of a like 
feeling m the Russian Emperor, and, misled 
perhaps by the sentiment of bis own ciicrgv, did 
not sufficiently allow for the daring intrigues of 
a court where the secret combinations of the 
nobles formed the real governing power 
" With a court so situated, angry negotiations, 
once commenced, rendered war inevitable, and 
the more especially that the Russian cabinet, 
which had long determined on hostilities, though 
undecided as to the time of drawing the sword,' 
was well aware of the secret desiCTS and proceed- 
ings of Austria in Italy, and of Sie discontent of 
Murat The Hollanders were known to dcsiro 
mdependence, and the deep hatred which the 
people of Prussia boro to tlio French was a 
matter of notoriety. Bemadotto, who very early , 
had resolved to cast down the ladder by which 
he rose, was the secret ndvisei of these practices 
against Napoleon's power m Italy, and he "was 
also in communication with tho Spamards Thus 
Napoleon, having a war in Spam which required 
three hundred thousand men to keep m a balanced 
state, was forced, by resistless circumstances, into 
another and more formidable contest m the dis- 
tontTforth, when &e whole of Eoxopp was pre- 
pared to nse upon his lines of commumcation, 
and when his extensive sen frontier was exposed 
to the idl-powerM navy of Great Britain ” 
Military preparations of enormons magnitude 
were now made on both Sides to prepare for a 
conflict which seemed inevitable. The war with 
England was tbe cause of all those troubles 
Pence with England would immediately bring 
repose to the world Napoleon was so situated 
that he was exposed to blows on every side from 
the terrible fleet of England He could strike 
no blows'in return Britannia needed no “ bul- 
warks to frown along tbe steep” No French 
b ittery could throw a sliot across the Channel, 
but the fleet of England could bombard tho cifles 
of France and of hei allies, ravage them colonies, 
and consume their commerce Under these cir. 
' cnmstances, Napoleon consented to make still 
euollier efrort lo disicrm fBa kosliltty of Ins im- 
' placable foe. 


Accordmg to his usual enstom,’* says Alison, 

when abont to commence the niost scrions hos- 
tilities, Napoleon made proposals of peace to ' 
England . The terms how offered were,- ‘That 
the integrity of Spam should be guaranteed, 
that France should renounce all extension of Iie> 
cmpu'e'on the side' of tho Pyrenees, that the 
reigning 'dynasty of Spam should be declarc<' 
mdependent, and the country governed by thi ^ 
nationidinstitution of tho Cortes , that the inde- 
pendence and security of Portugal should he 
guaranteed, and tho house of Braganza reign lu 
that kingdom, that tho kingdom of NaplM 
should romam in tho hands of its present rule/, 
and that of Sioily with its present king, and that 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy should be evacuated 
by the French and Bntish troops, "both by land 
and sea ’ 

" To those proposals Lord Castlerea^ rephod, 
that if, by tho term ‘reigning dynasty,’ the 
French government meant tho rojal authority of 
Spam and its government as now vested m 
Joseph Bonaparte and the Cortes assembled 
under his authority, and not the govemroeut of 
Ferdinand YII, no negotiations Could bo ad- 
mitted on snch a basis ” 

Tho'desire for peaco most have been mcon- 
ceivably strong in tho bosom of Napoleon to have 
rendered it possible for him thus persevcriugly 
to plead with his arrogant foes Ho was re- 
pnlsed, insulted, treated with nnblnsbing porfi^,'' 
ranewedly assailed without warning, and yet, for 
tho sake of suffering humanit} , lie never ceased 
to implore , pence He was finally crashed by tbe 
onset of u million of baronets His great heart . 
yielded to the agony of St Helena, and then his ' 
triumphant foes piled upon the tomb of their 
victim the gmit of their own deeds ofuggresston 
and blood In consequence, tbe noble name of 
Napoleon is now, in tbe months of thousands, 
but a by-word and a mockery — but the synonym 
for bloodthirstmess •and tnsaliahk andiitxon. An 
act more ungenerons than tins earth has never 
witnessed But God is just He will jet lay 
"judgment to tbe line and rightoonsnoss to the 
plummet” 

Sir Walter Scott, unable to deny this new 
pacific overture, dismgenuously seeks to attribute 
It to some unworthy motive. “It might be,” 
says be, " Lord Wellington’s successes, or the 
hngenng anxiety to avoid a war involving eo 
many contmgencies as that of Russia, or it might 
bo a desire to impress the French public that bo 
was always disposed towards peace, that induced 
Napoleon to direct the Duke of Baasano to write 
a letter to Lord Castlercagh This feeble effort 
towards a general peace having altogether mis- 
enmed, it became a subject of consideration 
whotber the approaching breach between the 
two great empires coo’d no^ct be prevented ” 

In reference to t’aest. '"acihatory efforts of 
Napoleon, Lockhart says, He, thus called on 
to review with new eenousness the whole con- 
dition and prospects of his empire, appears to 
have felt very dislmcfly that neither could be 
«pcur» ‘»nl<jss an end were by some means pu* to 
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dnnng his abaence, departed, on the 9th of May, 
for Dresden, on his way to join the Grand^Army 
Maria Louisa accompanied him The progress 
of the imperial pur was a continued tnumph 
Banners of welcome, triumphal arches, proces- 
sions of maidens, ringing of bells, musio, and 
acclamations, greeted them wherever they ap- 
peared The enthusiasm was as great in Ger- 
many as m France Crowds thronged the road- 
sides to 'catch a glimpse of the illustnons man 
whose renown filled the world. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, had been 
named by Napoleon as the general rendezvous 
for the hings and pnnees in alliance with him 
Among those who wore there awaiting the arrl 
val of the French Emperor and his consort were 
Qie Emperor and Empress of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, who came, however, uninvited, the 
I&ngs of Saxony, Naples, Bavaria, IVurtcm- 
bnfg, and Westphalia, and a crowd of minor 
Prmces The Emperor occupied the grand apart 
meats of the palace The regards of all men 
were turned to him Tlie gates of the palace 
were ever thronged with multitudes eager to see 
that controlliog spirit, at who«e word nearly all 
Europe was ready to march into the nnknown 
regions of the North Napoleon was nnder the 
necessity of exerting a private influence to scenre 
some attention being paid to the Empsror Francis, 
who was in danger of being entirely overlooked 
Napoleon, on all occasions, granted the prece- 
dence to bis father-m-law Frederick William 
wondered tlirongh these brilliant scenes alyoct 
and melancholy It is wortbj of remark, Umt 
Nopoleon had not, at Dresden, a single armed 
Freochman in attendonco upon bis peroon -Ho 
was entirely under the protection of his German 
allies When, snhsequently, at St. Helena, re- 
mmded of this fact, be remarked, " I was m so 
good a family, with such worthy people, that I 
ran no nsk 1 was beloved by all, and, at this 
moment, I am sure that the King of Saxony dally 
prays for me *’ 

Napoleon remained at Dresden about a fort- 
night. Dnnng this time be was incessantly 
occupied dictating despattdies relative to the 
campaign about to he opened, and to the con- 
duct of the war m Spain Immense quantities 
of men, horses, provisions, and baggage of eveiy 
description were moving from all .parts of the 
Enropean Continent to the banks of the Niemen 
'Sncdi an array was congregated as bad never 
before been seen m modern Enropc Napoleon, 
facing thus prepared for war, and with such forces 
as to render success apparently certain, made a 
new attempt at negotiation with the Czar He 
despatched the Count Narbonne to Wilna, the 
bead-quarters of Alexander, to propose terms ofj 
accommodation But neither Alexander nor 
fats ministers would condescend even to grant the 
emoy an andience When Napoleon was in- 
formed of this contemptnous repnlse, be calmly 
' said, "The /oUqmshcd have aesumed the tone of 
victors They are draira on by fate, which has 
. lacreed their destmy.” "Orders were immediately 
pven far the army to advance and to cross the 


Niemen' Ho then issued the followmg proclanift 
tion — . - 

“Soldiers! The second war of Poland baa 
commenced The first war termmated at FneJ- 
land and Tilsit At Tilsit, Russia swore eternal 
alliance with Franco, nnd war with England. 
She bos openly violated her oath, and refuses to 
offer any explanation of h ir strango conduct till 
the French eagle shall hare passed the Rhine, 
mid, consequently, shall have left her allies at 
her discretion Russia is impelled onward by 
fatality Her destiny is about to be accom- 
plished Does she believe that we have degene- 
rated? that we are no longer the soldiers q' 
Ansterlitz? SI' has placed us between dis 
honour and wai The choice cannot, for an 
instant, be donbtinl Let ns march forward, 
then, and, crossing 'the Niemen, carry the war 
into her territories The eccond war of Poland 
will be to the French arms os glorious as the 
first But our next peace mnst carry with it its 
guarantee, and put an end to that'arrogabt in-' 
Hiicnco which, for the last fifty years, Rnssia has 
exercised over the oflaira of Europe " 

Napoleon seems to hate entertained no appre- 
hension respecting the result of the war 
“Never," said ho, “was the success of an ex- 
pedition more certain I see on all sides nothing 
bat probabilities in my favour Not only do I 
advance at the bead of the immense foroes of 
France, Italy, Germany, the Confederation of 
the Rhmc, and Poland, bnt the two monarchies 
which have hitherto been the most powerfiil 
nuxilianes of Russia against me have now ranged 
themselves on my sido Thoy espouse my cause 
with the zeal of my oldest friends ^Vhy should 
IjQot number in a similar class Turkey and 
Sweden ? The former is at this moment, in all 
probability, resuming its arms against the Rus- 
sians Bernadette hesitates, it is true, bnt he is 
a Frenchman Ho will rogmn his old associa 
tions on the first cannon shot, ho will not refose 
to Sweden so favonrablo an opportunity to avenge 
the disasters of Charles XII Never again con 
such a favourable combination of circumstances 
be anticipated I feel that it draws me on, and, 
if Alexander persists m refusing my proposition, 
I shall pass the Niemen " 

In the following words Napoleon gave utter- 
ance to his peculiar ideas of destiny — 

“Do yon dread tliewar as endangering my 
life? It was tbus tha^ in tlia times of con 
splrao^ attempts were made to frighten me 
about Georges. He was said to beeierywhsre 
won my track— that the wretched being was to 
fare at me Well I suppose he had. He would, 
at the utmost, have killed my aide-de-camp, but 
to kiu me was impossible Had I at that time 
accomplished the decrees of Pate ? I feel roysell 
impelled towards a goal of which I am ignorant 
llie moment 1 have reached as soon ns I am 
no longer of service, an atom then will snflice to 
put me down. But, tiU then, all human efltorts 
wffl avail nothing against me Whether I am 
m Pam or with Sie army is, therefliro, qn to in. 
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. It was Napoleon’s Iiopo tlint Russia would be , 
'compelled tojicld to those tonns w Inch appeared | 
'to him 'indis.pcDsiWe for llie_ repose of Europe, j 
and for the salvation of all those ponhliw gjvern-| 
ments which wore leaning- upon him for pro-j 
tecfion He believed Oiat Alexander would be 
foiccd to submit to the recognition of Poland. 
This kingdom of twenty millions of inhabitants, | 
thus restoind to indopendcncc, and imbued with 
the principles of revolutionized JVance, would 
bo a formidable bamcr to protect the rest of 
Europe from tlio colossal despotisni of tho North 
Being m alliance with popular governments, its 
position woidd enable it to present serious obsta> | 
clos to any coalitions hotween Russia, Austria, | 
and Prussia By compelling Russia, also, faith- 1 
fully to enforce tho Continental system, which i 
by treaty she had solemnly promised to do, hut 
which treaty she had perfidiously violated,; 
England, starved into peace, would ho corapollcd j 
to sheathe tho snord The objects at which; 
Napoleon aimed wero grand and glorious Ap-i 
parcntly. It IS deeph to be deplored that he did; 
not accomplish his ends Where is tho intolh- 
gent man now, in England or America, who 
docs not wish that Poland were free, and that 
the despotism of Russia could bo checked ? - 

“That war," said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“should have been tho most popular of any in 
modern times It was a rrar of good sense and 
true interests, a war for the repose and security 
'of all Itnas purely pacific and preservative, 
entirely European and Contiucntal Its success 
would have* established a balance of power, and 
would have introduced new combinations, by 
which the dangers of tbo time' present would 
have been succeeded by future tranquillity la 
this case ambition had no ehnro in my views 
In raising Poland, which was the keystone of 
tho whole arch, I would have permitted n Kmg 
of Prussia, on Arohduko nf Austria, or any 
other, t6 occapythe throne I hnd'nowishto 
obtam any new acquisition, and I rcsehed li> 
mi self only tbo glory of doing good, and tho 
Wising ot posterity Yet this undertaking 
- failed, and proved my nun, though I -never 
. acted more dismterestcdly, or better merited 
success 

“ As if popular opinion had been seized with 
_^eontagion m a moment, a genci al out cry, a general 
sontunent arose against mo T was proolninied 
to be tho dfistrojer of kings— I, who lm3 created 
iliem I was dciioiinccd as the suhverter of the 
ngbts of nations — ^I, who was ahont to risk all 
to secure them, and people and kings, those 
irreconcilable enemies, leagued together'' and 
conspired against mo. All the acts of mv past 
-life wore now forgotten I said truly that popu- 
lar favour would return to mo with vietorj, but 
victory escaped me, and I was ruined ' Such is 
mankind, and such my'historj' Bnt both 
^people and'^kmgs.will have cause to regret me, 
ana my memoo will bn snfiiciently avenged for 
llio iiyusUoo committed upon me That is 
certom." ^ 

That Napoleon was dnccro m these sentlmeuts 


is proved bejond all possibility of doubt by the 
instructioiis which lio gavo his' ambassador, tbs 
Abbd do Pradt, whom he sent tb Wareaw “ This 
all-impoitont document was dated April ISth, 
1812, two months "before his armies entered 
Russia. 

“Sit, — ^The Emperor has sufficient confidence' " 
in jonr ability anij-dcvcuon to_ his service to 
intrust to you a mission cf tho greatest political 
importance— a mission requumg activity, pru- 
dence, and discreUon 

" You must go to Dresden, tho opporoiit 
object of yonr journey being to present to las 
Majesty the King of Saxony n letter which the ~ 
Emperor wall send you to-morfow after his - 
levi^e His imperial and royal Majesty has' 
already given you his instructions, he will 
communicate to jou verbally Ins wishes with - 
regard to the overtures you must make to tfo 
King of Saxony 

“ Tho intention of the Emporor is; that th 
King of Saxony should be treated with that 
consideration to which he has n c^aim, frem Jlie 
porticnlor esteem which his ^imperial Majesty 
feels for him personally YouVilI explain j lUr 
self frankly both to the King and his mimster* . ' 
You may feel confidence in the opinion of the 
Count of. Sen ft Pilsnb 

“ Saxony jwill not be required to sacnfice any- 
thing without compensation Saxony attaches 
'little value to the sovereignty of W wsavv Such 
ns It is at piesent, it is a preennous end burden- 
some chnvgo Tho possession of this fragment 
of Poland places her in a false position wath re 
I gnrd to Prussia, Austria, and Russia Yon will 
I develop those ideas, and you will treat tliu 
qnestion in tho same manner as in the discussioL 
which took place on the 17tii, in' his Majestv’s 
cabinet, when you were present You will hnd 
tho cabinet of Dresden little inclined to oppose 
yon. Its diplomacy has sev oral times suggested 
to ns the seme observation Thb question is not 
about tlio dismemberment of tho King of Saxony’s 
doimmons 

" After a short stay at Dresden, you will an- 
nounce jonr departure for Warsaw, where yop 
must vvoit fresh orders from tho Emperor 

“His imperial Majesty requests tho King ol' 
Saxony to accredit you to lus Poli-li ministers ' 

“ Yon will concert yonr measures at Warsaw 
with the Emperor’s High Chamberlain and 

with General Z These two persons are 

descended from the most illustrions families of 
Poland • tliey hav e promised to make uso of their 
mfliicnce with tlieir fellow -citizens to induce 
thorn to exert themselves for tho happiness and 
independence of their country 

“ Ton must mttig ite tlio government of tho'" 
Grand Duchy to prepare for the great ohanges 
Which the Emperor proposes to brmg about a 
favour of the Pohsh nation ** 

“Tho Poles must second the -designs of the 
tmperor, and co-operato themselves m their re- 
generation , they must only look upon the Etcnch 
as powerful ans»i«aiiea ihe Emperor does nef 
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as lip snvereigUi a prince \ 7 l 10 se life had been 
spent m promoting the happmess of his subjects, 
and an attempt was made to satisfy the fedmgs 
of the Poles by mstitutions whit^ should be 
agreeable to them, and conformable to their 
character and manners ,But this was a great 
mistake m every point of view 

“ Saxony, separated from her near possessions 
by Prussia, could not become sufficiently tn> 
corporated with Poland to constitute a strong 
and porerf. 1 ] state The overture of having a 
military route through the Prussian territory, in 
order to enable Saxony to commumcate with 
Poland, greatly offended the Prussian nation, 
and her people complained of bemg deceived in 
tAPir hopes. 

“The Emperor stipulated for the occupation 
Of the Prussian fortresses, in order to make sure 
tnat tins Power would not seek to rekindle the 
war The campaign of 1 809 showed the prudent 
foresight of his policy, and had confirmed him 
in the resolution of labounng without relaxation 
in such an organization of Europe as should put 
an end to disastrous wars 

“The Emperor thought that ho ought to 
make formidable demonstration, by pushing for* 
ward a number of troops on the Yistula, and by 
occupying the fortresses of Prussia, m order to 
secure the fidelity of his alhes, and to obtain by 
engotiation that which he ought, perhaps, to have 
expected from war alone 

“ In these circumstances there were imminent 
dangers Troops cannot bo sent five hundred 
leagues from their own territory without peril, 
and Poland should depend as much upon her own 
resources as on the support of the Emperor If 
war breaks out — 1 repeat, that if war should ensue 
— the Poles should look upon France only ns an 
auxiliary operatmg in aid of their own resources 
Let them cdl to mind the time when, by their 
patriotism and bravery, thej resisted the numerous 
armies who assailed their indepeudence 

“ The people of the Grand Duchy wish for 
the re-estabhshment of JPoland , it is for them, 
therefore, to prepare the way by which the 
usurped provinces can have an opportumty of 
declanng their wishes also The government of 
the Grand Duchy should, as soon as events 
permit, unite, under the banner of independence, 
the dismembered provinces of their unfortunate 
country If there be Poles under the dominion 
^of Russia, or of Austria, who dechne retnming 
to the mother-eoniitry, no attempt should be 
made to compel them to do so The strength of 
Poland should consist of her pubho spirit, and in 
her patnotism, as much as in the institutions 
which will constitute her new social state 

“The object of jour mission, then, is to en 
lighten,', to ^encourage, and to direct m their 
operations the Pohsh patriots You will give an 
account of j our negobations to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs , he will mform the Emperor of 
your success, and yon must also send me extracts 
ftum your reports 

“ The misfortunes and the weakness of the 
PohshRepubhehave been caused by an aristocracy 


without law or restraint Then,, as now, the no. 
bility were powerful, the middle class suWissive, 
the people nothing But, in the midst of these 
disorders, there remained in' this natm a love' of 
hberty and independence which long supported 
its feeble existence These sentiments must have 
become strengthened by time and oppression. 
'Patriotism is natural for the Poles, even to the 
members of distinguished families. The Em*' 
peror intends utiicUy to abide by the promise he 
made in Article 29 of the treaty of the 9th of 
July, 1807 — ^To regulatr the Grand Duchy by 
uistitutions which shouli/ .ecure its liberty and 
the pniilcges of the people consistently with Qio 
tranqnillitj of the neighbouring states Poland 
shall have independence and liberty As to the 
choice of a sovereign, that will be regulated by 
the treaty which his Majesty will sign with the 
other Powers. His Majesty lays no claim to the 
throne of Poland, eitlier for himself or for ai y of 
Ills family In the great work of thercstontion 
of Poland, ho has no other object tlinn the 
happiness of the Poles and the tranquillity of 
Europe His Majesty authorizes jou to make 
this declaration, and to make it formally, when- 
ever yon consider it useful for the interests of 
Franee and of Poland ” 

“ Towards the end of the year 1811,” says the 
Duke of Gactn,“wheuramoursof nn approaching 
war wi^ the North began to circuhte, I availed 
myself of the hberty which the Emperor had 
always granted me in our pnvate conversations 
to express to him my solicitude 

“ The affairs of your Mojesty,” I said to him, 
“areoertmnlynowthe most prosperous of any 
in Europe Anew war, conducted at the distance 
of eight hundred leagues, would impose upon ns 
a very heavy expense, of which but a small 
portion could bedmrayed by that distant country, 
which offers no resources What, then, would 
become of the present easy state of our dances, 
particularly should the events of the war prove 
disastrous?” 

“ You thus speak," Napoleon replied, “ because 
you do not (uUj comprehend our true pohtieal 
condition I am sure that Russia is preparing 
for a rupture, which she only defers in hopes of 
seeing ns weakened before she declares war by 
some defection fomented by England I have 
also strong reasons to believe that Austnn, who 
will now march with ns, soon will march against 
us Now thci IS nn event which I must carefully 
CTird against, for, without relying upon any 
frank and cordial concurrence on tlie part of 
Austria, it is still essential that wo should not 
have that Power to combat while an important 
part of our forces ore emploj ed elsewhere, 

“I cannot refrain from preparing for war, with- 
out, at the same time, ncglectmg to adopt mea- 
sures to keep Its ravages at a distance Thus 
I am dnven to obey a necessity which my posi- 
tion unhappily exacts, that I should ho now the 
tox and now the bon But if my efforts to pre- 
serve peace prove unavnihng, and we are com- 
pelled to fight, I shall at once be released from 
the promise which I have made to Russia, * not 
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to favonr any euterprise vhich tends to the 
re-estoblishment of Poland.' The shccess of the 
first campaign thU enable me to purchase from 
Austria the share which' ^e possesses of that 
ancient country, paying her, as an." equivalent, the 
Illynan provinces And then what n security for 
France and for all the south of Enrope will be 
ths re establishment of that bnmer, which has 
so long preserved us from the irruptions of the 
people of the North 1 And as to our finances, can 
' it be possible that those nations whose safety we 
have thns secured will not requite such a service? 
And &ink you that, to the French nation, nfrer 
the victory, they wiU dare to oppose a refusal? ' ' 

Las Casas records the following conversation' 
upon this srabjectwhich occurred at St Helena — 

•‘‘Sire,’ said Las Casas, ‘may I presume to 
ask, if Moscow had not been burned, did your 
Majesly intend to establish your wmler-quarters 
there ?' ' 

*“ Certainly,’' replied the Emperor, ‘and I 
should then have exhibited the singular spectacle 
of an army wintenng in the midst of an hostile 
nation which was pressing upon it from all points 
It would ha\e been the ship caught in the ice 
You would have been in Franco without any in- 
telhgence from me for several months. But you 
wonid have remained quiet, you would have 
acted wisely. Cambac&rds would, os usual, have 
conducted affairs m my name, and all would 
have been as orderly ns if I had been pres'nt. 

“‘The winter in Russia would have weighed 
heavy upon every one The torpor would have 
been general Tho'spring, also, would have re- 
vived W nil the world All would have been at 
once on their legs, and it is known that the French 
are as nimbie os others. 

“ ‘ On the first oppearance of fine weather, I 
should have marched against the enemy I 
should have beaten them 1 should have been 
master of their empito Alexander, be as- 
sured, would not have sufibred me to proceed so 
far He would have agreed to all the conditions 
which I might have dictated, and France would 
then have begun to eqjoy nil her advantages 
And truly my success depended upon a mere 
trifle, for I had undertahLn the expedition to 
fight against armed men, not against nature in 
the violence of her -wrath I defeated armies, 
but I could not conquer tbe flames, the frost, 
stupefaction, and death 1 was forced toiieldi 
to Fate And, after all, how unfortunate for 
France — ^mdeed, for all Europe I I 

** * Peace concluded at Moscow would haveful- i 
failed and wound up my hostile expedmons It ' 
would have been, with respect to the grand cause, 
tlio end of casualties and the commencement of 
seennty A new horizon, new undertakings 
Wonid have unfolded themselves, adapted in every 
respect to the well-being and prospenty of all, 
and my only remaining task would have been its | 
organization Satisfied on these grand points, 
and everywhere at peace, I should have had my ' 
Con^Esandmy Holy-Allianre. These were plans] 
vbiw were stolen from ma In that assembly of all ] 


tbe sovereigns, we should have diocossed our in> 
terests in a family way, and settled our accounts 
wiGi the people as a clerk does with his master. 

“ ‘ The cause of the age was victonons , the r6> 
volution accomplished 'Hie only point in ques- 
tion was to reconcile it w.th what it had not de- 
stroyed , hut diat task belonged to tqe. I had, 
for a long time, been making preparafrons for it, 
at the expense, perhaps, of my popujinty. No 
matter I became tbe arch of the old and new 
alliance, the natural mediator between the ancient 
and modem order of things I maintained the 
principles and possessed the confidence of the 
one — I had identified myself with tbe other I 
belonged to them both I should have acted 
conscientiously m favour of each My glory 
would have consisted in my equity ’ 

“After having enumerated what ho would 
have proposed between sovereign and sovereign, 
and between sovereigns and their people, he con 
tmnod — 

“ ‘ Powerful ns we were, all that we mighthavq 
conceded would have appeared grand It wouU 
have gamed ns the gratitude of the people At 
present, what they mav extort will never seenj 
enough to them, and they will be unifutmly dis- 
trust^l and discontented ‘ 

“He next took a review of what he could have 
propo:ed fertile prosperity, the interests, theenjoy- 
ments, and the well-being of the European con- 
, federacy He wished to establish tbe same pnn- 
oiples, the same system everywhere. A Euro- 
pean code, a court of European appeal, with full 
powers to xodress all wrong decisions, as ours re- 
dresses at homo those of our tribunals, money of 
the same value, but with different coins, the 
same weights, the same measures, the same 
laws, &c 

‘"Europe would, in that manner,' he said, 
' have resdly been but tbe same people, and 
every one who travelled would have everywhere 
found himself in one common country.' 

“ He would have required that all the rivers 
should be navigable in common , that the seas 
should be thrown open , that the great standing 
armies should, in future, be reduced to the single 
establishment of a guard for tho sovereign In 
fine, a crowd of ideas fell from him, some of the 
simplestnatnre, others altogether snbhme, relative 
to the different pohtical, civil, and legislative 
branches, to religion, to the arts, and commerce. 
They embraced every subject He concluded 
' “‘On my return to France, in tbe bosom 
my country, at once great, powerful, magiuficent, 
at peace, and glonous, I would have proclaimed 
tho immutability of boundaries, all future wan 
purely defensive, all new aggrandizements anu- 
national I would have associated my son with 
the Empire, my dictatorship would have tenni- 
nated, and his constitutional reign commenced 
Pans would have been the capitM of the world, 
and the French the envy of nations My leisure 
and my old age would have been consecrated, m 
company with the Empress, and dnrmg the royal 
apprenticeship of mv son, m visiting, wiffi my 
,own horses, like a plnm country couple, ove^^ 
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ocTior of tho Empiro , m roeojvang complaints, 
in redressing wrongs, in fonnding monuments, 
und m doing good everywhere and hr every 
means These, also, my dear. Las Otuas, were 
among ray dreams 

Extravagant os is this ambition, it certainly 
does not indicate an ungenerous or amgnohlc 
spint Wild ns was tlio dream, by the exlraor- 
dmnry genius of Napoleon it came near to its 
fulfilment. ' ' ’ 

On another occasion he said to O’Meara, “ In ^ 
the course of a few years Russia will have Con- 
stantinople, the greatest part of Turhoy, and all 
Greece This 1 hold to be os certam ns if it 
had already taken place Almost all the cajoling 
nhd flattering which Alexander practiced toiriirds 
me was to gam ray consent to clfLot this olgoet . 
I Would not consent, foroseemg that 4;ho equi- 
librium of Europe would be destioyod In the 
natural course of things, in a few years Turkey 
must foil to Russia The greatest part of her 
population arc Greeks, who, you may say, are 
Russians The Powers it would injure, and who 
could oppose it, are England, France, Prussia, 
and Austria Now ns to Austria, it will bo very 
easy for Russia to engage her assistance by 
giving her Servia and other provinces bordering . 
on the Atistiinn dominion leaching near to Con- 
stantinople The only hypothesis Unit France 
and Lcgland will ever be ntlicd with sincerity 
will be in order to prevent this But even this 
alliance would not avail Franco, England, ond 
Prussia united cannot prevent it Russia and 
Aii-tna can, at any time, elTect it Once uus 
tress of Constantinople, Russia gets all the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean, becomes a great 
naval Power, and Godluioirs what may happen 
She quarrels with yon, marches off to Bidia an 
army of seventy thonsand good soldiers, which 
to Russia is nothing, and n biuidrcd tlioiisard 
comtUe, Cossacks, and others, and England loses 
India Above all other Powers, Rd'-sia is most 
to be feared, e^ocially by you Her soldiers 
are braver than the Austrians, and she has the 
_ means of raising as many ns she pleases lu 
' braveiy, the French and English soldiers are the 
only ones to be compared to them' Alljhis 1 
foresaw I see mto futurity farther than others, 
and I wanted to establish a bniner against tbose 
barbarians by re-establishing the Kingdom of 
Poland, and putting Poniatowskl at the head of 
It ns lung Bnt your imbeciles of ministers 
would not consent A hundred y ears hence 1 
shall 1)0 applauded (encensS), and 'Europe, espe- 
-cially England, will lament that I did not suc- 
jCeed. When they ace the finest countries m 
Europe overeomo, and a prey to those Northt-n 
'■bsrhftviaiia, they will say, ‘AroppfeTfl leas right ' ” 


-CHAPTER LIIL ' ' 

' MOSOOW, ^ 

ITostint} (If England to Vapolcnnl-Of the B.nrbc2,feU 
in Trance- Impartlallt} of the British people— 
Dopiirture from Dantzic — Moveineilt of tho Grand 
Arm} — Crnssini; the Nlcmon — WUnS— Witepsk— 

- Smolensl — Borodino— tloscow—TIie con&aaraticn— 
Anxiety of Kapolcon— Efforts peace— rinandal 

" skllL 

We have not deemed if necessary to encumber - 
these pages hy referring to auEhontios to osta-„ 
bhsL fuels ivhich are admitted by nil historians 
The prominent events of Napoleon’s career need 
no longer be proved' ~The campaigns of. Italy, 
tho ovpcditioii to Egvpt, the 'march to Anstor- 
htz, hriodland, and Wagram, the war m Spam, 
and tho invasion of Russia, ore establishedT facts 
which call only for narrative Tho qnestions . 
respecting -which there is any room for confw) 
veray are fow Did Napnleou vsitrp poww? , 
Having obtained power, did ho trample upon the 
rights of tho ] rople? Is he Tesponsible for tho 
wars in winch ho was inccs'antly involved t 
Wlintyudmont must historvpassnpon the “mas- 
sacre at .1 ifia,*’ tho execution of the Dnke d’En- 
ghien, and tho divorce of Josephine 

iTpon these rontroverted points the author Inis 
endeavoured to bo particularly explicit Upon 
these Bubji-cfs ho has scrnputously given liu an- 
thontics to establish the hats which he has re 
corded As to opinions respeUmg Napoleon, tho 
world 1ms been deluged witli them Ihesejircts, . 
mth their documentary proofs are presented to an 
impkrtinl tribunal — the bod^of the British people 
— that they may prononucejudgment upon Naiw ' 

Icon 

There are some, even now, who fear to do 
jn«ticc to Napoleon, lest tho popular feeling 
should be nronsed against tbe promoters of 
those wrrs. The Bourbon party m France, 
with Its wealth’, its rank, and its many intellec- 
tual resources, combines with aU in thut land who 
arc hostile to the government of Loins Napoleon 
in casting obloquy on the reputation of his re 
sovvned unde, and in our own country there are 
the remains of former party enmities, which ren- 
der it very difficult for many persons to contem- ’ - 
plate the character of Napoleon witliont bios - . - 
But the masses of the Eiighsh people (xm- 
stitnte an unprejudiced tribunal They can look 
vX facts, regardless of the opinions which others 
have expressed In view of these facts, they 
will form on independent judgment, unbiassed Ly 
the party diiierenccs of iheir fathers, and unin- 
fluenced by tho conflict between the various 
despotisms of the Coiitment vvhich has agitated 
Eureps To this tribunal the author presents 
the record of what Napoleon, by universal ad- ^ 
mission, did To tins tribunal he presents tho 
explanations winch no one will deny that Napoleon ~ 
uttered Ho also, to aid in judgment, gives, on 
aU important points, the testimony of those who 
were oo-opernung with Napoleon, and tlie ad- 
missions ond severe denunciations of Ins foe*,, 
ohe most corcfnl and thorough mvcstigation of 
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facts lins led the wntcr to the eonTicHou, not* wotlng banners, the gicnm of polished helmets 
Withstanding the intense prejudices of hiS earlier and curtksces, the clash of arms, the tramping - 
years, that Napeicoa was one Of the noblest of and neighing of horses, the winding of bugles 
men. lie feels no disposition to witbhold tins and horns from thousands of martial b ads, and 
avowal Even obloqny, encountered in the do- tho mcessmt bustle and nctivitv, presented a . 
■fence of tbo'o whom we bohovo ,lo be nnjiwtlj spectacle of military fpkndonr wlueh earth has 
assailed, brin® its own reward. IVlicn Napo'- never paralleled It was war's most Imlhant 
icon saa an no<pitid w iggon pascing hy,laacn pageant, without anj aspect of horror, 
with the mutilated bodies of his fnouds, l>o did In three divisions tho armv approached -tho 
bet give ntteroftce to tho heart's noblest imptihes rii er, to cross tlio stream atpoints about a hundred 
in sas ing, “ Wc cannot refrain from wishing to nnlea distant from each other Masses so im- 
slirre the wounds of those brnvo men." mense could not, withont confusion, traverse tho 

The Emperor loft Dantsic on the llth of June, same route Thej u ere all directed to meet in 
and on tho IQth nrn\ed at Koliigsberg lie had the city of Wilm, nboiw one hundred miles from 
iiore collected immense stares for tho supply of • the Niemen About tv o hundred thousand mce 

the army during its ndvnnco into the baircnjueio with the Emperor 
wastes ot Ru'-aa Tho indefatigable mind of the I On tho evening of the 2Srd of June, 181d, ai 
Emperor attended to the minutest details of these 'the departing twilight was sbronding in gloom 
important opemfiocs jtho immense forests of firs and pines winch 

** Tito daj , ' says Sdpnr, ** was piu.scd in die t darkened tho banks of this wild and solitary river, 
tnting instructions on questions of subsistence and these vast columns pies'ed to the maigin of the 
discipline, and the night in repealing thorn One stream At two o’clock in tho morning Napoleon 
general received six despatches from lum in one reached hl^ adianced posts m the neighbourhood 
daj, all displBMiig tho mo-t anxious solicitude,” , of ICoeno Tho banks were savage and deso- 
In one of these dospattlics Napoleon wrote- — late ^ Ho galloped forward, nccompnmtd by a 
“For the ma««cs wo aro about to move, unless single nid-dc camp, to select a favouriblc spot 
proper precautions bo adopted, tho gram of no to cross the stream Notac'ndiMdual v as to be 
country eonld sufiico The result of my mote- 1 seen upon the opposite shore Not the gleam of 
ments ViH bo the concentration of four hundred , a single camp-hre revealed the presence of a 
thousand men upon one point. Lutic, thorerore, , hostile force. 

can be expetted from the country Vo must* The Unssiojis, conscious of their umhihtyto 
carrj et erj thing \,uh us" jic'iH such an anny, had adopted n desperate 

The Grand Army was now cvcij where m mersuroof defence, tt huh could only be possible 
motion It consisted of about four hundred and with a scmi b irbnrmn people, and with a govem- 
fwonlythou«mdincn It wnsditided into thirteen mont of utter despotism Alexander had re 
corps, cKchisivc of the Iinponal Guard The solved that Russia should not jiclJ to tho con- 
first corps was commanded bj Dai oust, the quoror of Europe Ho bad tbcre<bre given dircc- 
<econd by Oudinot the third by Ney, tlio fourth ‘ tions that his anni, three hundred thousand 
by Pnuco EugCne, Viceroy of Italy, tho fifth ty strong, should retire before the invaders, that they 
Poniatowskii the sixth by Gouvion St Cyr, the, ■'honld blow up behind them every bridge, destroy 
SGventli by Rcgnicr,tb6 cightli by Jtromo, King, the cities and villages, remove aU the iictessanes 
or.U'cstphaha, tho ninth by Tictor, tho tenth > of hfe, and loavo bohiiul them to tlieir famishing 
by Macdonald the eleventh by Angerean, tho ^ foes but a desert wn'to 

tw elfth by 3Iurat, tho thirteenth by tho Austrian ’ N apoleoiv imraechatelv threw three bndges over 
Prince, Schwartzenberg The Imperial Guard, | tho nvor, mid, before tho morning dawned, his 
about soventj -five thousand strong, advanced in 'troops wore rapidh defiling across thoHiemen 
three overwhelming columns, headed by tho Mar- N ipoleon took his stand near one of the bndges, 
shals Lefebvrc, Mortier, and Bessteres. nnd cnconragcd tho men as they passed by bis 

This enormous host of nearly half a million of presence and exhortations Tlio heavens wero 
men, among whom were eighty thonsandcavaliy, rent with Shouts of “VivelEmpereurr'astho 
in all tho splcndonr military array, aecom- dense battalions crowded past their beloved ohief- 
panied "bj six bridge equipment, one besieging tom 

train, several thousand pronsion waggons, mnn- I'or two days nnd nights tho impetnons tor- 
merablc herds of oxen, thirteen hundred and rent rolled across the stronin Napoleon, anxious 
sixty two pieces of cannon, twenty thousand car- to overtake the retreating Russians, urged his 
ringes and carts of all descriptions, and the an- columns fornaid with the ^eatestcelenty They 
proeedented number of one hundred nnd eighty- soon came to a rapid nvor, whoso flood, swollen 
seven toonsand horses, employed in tho artillery, nnd impetuous from recent nuns, seemed to arrest 
tho cavalry, and the convov nnoo of baggage, now tboir proOTess A squadron of Polish light horse-, 
approached thb gloomy forest which overywhero men recklesslv plunged mto the turbid stream to 
frowns along tno mbospitable bank of the Nio- swim across Tbo torrent sweptibom like bubbles 
men, ^ av.ny A few struggled to tbo opposite sbere. 

. It was nudsnmmei j tho weather was superb; Many penshed, but even in smljug they turned 
“ the fields were groea and tho skies were blue ” tbeir last looks to tbo Emperor, who, vnth deep 
Eveiy bosom in that mighty host was Rowing emotion, was watching tlicm from the bank and 
with entlmsiasm The ghltermg eagles, tlio shouted “Vive Nanoleonl’' 
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Here Napoleon iraited three days tall bis army 
vas/gathered aroniid him. Having established ^ 
hospitals and ~gamsonB, he marched for Wflnn, | 
about one hunted miles from Korrao ' Ho ar- 
nved there with his advanced guard on the 
evening of the 27th, having traversed a savage 
country of firs and pines, and havmg encoun- 
tered no enemy , 

IVilna was Uio capital of those provinces which 
Russia had wrested from dismembered Poland. 
Napoleon had made it the head-quarters of his 
army 

Alexander was dancing at a ball m the ensile 
of one of his nobles when intelligence was brought 
to him that the French were crossing the Niemen 
He immediately withdrew, and gave orders for a 
retreat, first setting fire to liis provisions and 
stores, that they might not fall mto the hands nf 
the Finnoh 

At noon of the 28th of June, Napoleon, sur- 
rounded by his guard of Polish lancers, made his 
public entry into Wilna The Poles regarded 
him as their liberator Amid shouts of exulta 
tion the national banner was unfurled Young 
men embraced each other in the streets, and wept 
for joy The aged dres«cd themselves m the 
ancient Polish costume TheNational Diet met, 
and declared the re establishment of Poland, and 
summoned all their countrymen to rally around 
the banner of the conqueror The enthusiasm 
was So great, that Poland furnished Napoleon for 
the campaign no less than eighty-five tliousand 
men 

A deputation was sent to Napoleon, imploring 
Uis aid towards the restoration of the plundered 
and dismembered kingdom 

**AVhy,”Bnid the petitioners, “have we been 
effaced from the map of Europe? By what 
right have we been attacked, invaded, dismem- 
bered ? AVhat have been onr crimes ? who are 
our judges? Russia is the author of all onr 
woes l^ed we refer to that execrable day, when, 
m the midst of the shouts of a ferocious con- 
queror, Warsaw heard tlie last groans^ of the 
population of Pragn, which penshed entirely by 
bre and sword ^ fhese are the titles of Russia 
to Poland Force has forged them. Force alone 
can break their fetters We implore the support 
of tile hero to whose name belongs the history 
of thejige, and who is endowed with the might 
of Providence Let the Great Napoleon ^pro 
nonnee his hat that the kingdom of Poland shall 
- exist, and it will be estabhshed " 

Napoleon liad but to utter the word,* and a 
nation of twenty milhons would have sprung 
into being, and would have ralhed around his 
banner But that same word would also have re- 
pelled from hia alliance Prussia And Austria, who 
Mould have joined them armies to that of the 
C/ar, ond would' have exasperated to tenfold 
uitensity the hostility of Russia. 

The answer of Napoleon reveals hisembarrass- 
ment. He was willuig to encourage the '• Polish 
provinces of Russia,'' but he was bound by treaty 
to do nothing to encourage revolt among the sob- 


“ If I had reigned," said he, “ when the first, - ' 
second, or third partition of Poland took place, - 
1 wotdd have aimed my people in yonr behalf. 
When I conquered Warsaw, I instantly resfor^ 

It to freedom I approve of your efibrts I will do 
allin mypower tosccond jourresolntlons Ifyou 
are nnanimous, you may compel the enemy to ro- 
cogmso yonr rights But in these widely extended 
regions, so remote fntn France, it is' mainly 
through yonr united efforts that you can hope for 
success. Let the Polish prOvincesof Russia be ani- 
mated by tho same spirit which 1 have witnessed 
in the Grand Dachy of Warsaw, and Pcovidence 
will crown yonr efforts with success I must at 
the same time inform you, that I have guaran- 
teed the integrity of the Austnan dommions, and 
can sanction no movement which may endanger 
tho peaceable possession of her Pohsh provinces " 

These last words Napoleon nttered with an- 
guish They awoke a responsive emotion of 
gnof from oveiy Polish heart. Strongly as 
he desired the nllmnce jof regenerated Poland, 
the congenial alliance of n nation who would 
have shaken off fondal despotism, and who would 
have espoused with ardour the political prin- 
ciples of revolutionised France, lie was still 
shackled, bejond tho possibility of extrication, 
by his engagement with Austria nrd Prussia. 
Tho supplies of lus troops, “the advance of his 
roinforcemeDts, his communications with Franco, 
and his retreat m ease of disaster, all depended 
upon their snfferanoe*' 

Napoleon was now fourteen hundred miles from 
his pietropolis, in an nnculUvatod country of 
almost boundless waste Strong as was the pro- ^ 
vocation ha had received, and weighty ns were 
the motives which led to the war, the impnitiid 
mind IS embarrassed m either condemning or 
justifying the invasion 

It IB tme that Alexander bad enacted hostile 
decrees against France , it is true that ho had 
entered into an alliance with the most formidable 
and most implacable foe of Franco , it is true 
that Napoleon could in no possible way, W by 
excliidmg Enghsh goods finm the Ckmtinent, hope 
ever to brmg England to consent to pcaco It is 
true that the refusal of Russia to fulfil her traaty 
m this respect left Napoleon exposed without ro- 
Bonreo to the blows of England 

Admitting all this, still it may be said that it 
does not justify Napoleon in his war of invasion. 

It was hiB terrible misfortune to be thus sitnatod. 
Russia was an independent kingdom, and had an 
undoubted right to exclude French goods from 


w NspoleM Ss alike denounced by his enemies for 
what and for uhat ho rtf rainti from doing 

He nu been cimdcmned, with merciless scieriti. for 
portions of I jily ond the Duchj of Warsaw, 
and he is condemned for not doing the same Uilnn to 
Rnssinn and Anstrian Poland ‘ lie more than once ” 
0“ the still ilhratlng diwd if 
hTO c’ '"'ffht Imve added 

Sarmatlan lances to his standards, 
!? » .u ’^emnre on the bold step of re-establish 

the Slid' Dnnhl®‘V“w’'*' hy thcbalf mensnrooi 

^ ^VawBw.permanonOy excited the 
without winning the support of 
Poland ’’-Alison's Hlstorv of Europe, voL 1 t7p M 
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her domimoDs, and to introduce English mer- 
chandise, -without regard to the salvation or the' 
destruction of repnbhcanized France 'While, 
therefore^ many -will condemn Napoleon for the 
invasion of Bussia, nohne can refram from sym- 
pathismg with him m that almost resistless 
temptation -which led to the enterprise. 

Alexander, however, had no right to complain 
He had already twice abandoned his oivn country 
to attack Napoleon, without having received any 
provocation. Ho was now violating bis solemn 
treaty, and had agam, and ns a token of hostility, 
entered into on alliance with Napoleon's most im- 
placable foe. 

But -with tenfold severity must the voice of 
History condemn the cabinet 'of Great Britain 
for its unceasing warfaie against the elected 
monarch of France To crush Napoleon, to re- 
instate the Bourbons, and to retain her proud 
dominion of the seas, the government of Eng- 
land organized coalition niter coalitioTi, and de- 
luged the Continent with blood Napoleon made 
every effort which a monarch could make, con- 
sistently with self-respect, to promote peace with 
England All his eflorts were unavailing The 
crime of the Enghsh aristocracy in instigating 
those sanmlnaty wars, from nearly all the miso- : 
ries of wmch England was protected in her sea 
girt isle, IS immeasurably increased by the at- 
tempt, so Ignoble, to throw the whole blame of 
these wars upon the heroio, bnt finally immolated, 
vicrim of St Helena 

Napoleon remained for eighteen days at 'Wilna, 
attending to the innumerable wants of his army, 
organizing the government of the conquered, or, 
rather, the liberated provinces, and awaiting the 
arrival of supplies for his almost countless hosts 

Before the middle of July ten thousand horses 
bad died from hanger and fatigue, and though 
not fl battle had been fought, more than twenty- 
five tboa«and patients encumbered the hospitals 
Ale-rander, alarmed at the magnitude of the in- 
lasicu, ID order to gam time to effect his retreat, 
and to obtain reinforcements, sent an envoy to 
Wilna, under pretence of opening negotiations 
for peace Napoleon received Count Balachofr 
with kindness, and expressed the livehest regret 
that there should have occurred a rupture be- ' 
tween himself and the Russian Emperor. The 
envoy stated that if the French army would re- 
pass the Niemen, Alexander would consent to 
negotiate Napoleon instantly rigected the pro- 
viso, and said— 

“ I will treat here on the fidd at "Wilnn Diplo- 
matists will come to no conclusion when the 
exigencies of the case are removed. Let Alex 
ander sign admissible prehminanes, and I will at 
once repass the Niemen, and thus render pence 
certamr 

Alexander, now entangled with a coalition 
with England, dedmed this proposition Be was 
concentratmg his troops at the mtrenebed camp 
of Di-isss, abontone hundred and fifty miles fur- 
ther m the mterior The various corps of Na- 
poleon's army were pursuing the retreating 
monarch. 'Two or three jinrtial actions had^cn- 
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sued between the advanced guard of the French 
and the rear guard of the Russians. The path 
of the retirmg foe was marked hy every species 
of barbaric devastation — ^the ruin of towns and 
villages, the fiames of bnrning com-fields, and 
the mutilated bodies of the mrunered Poles As 
the French advanced, the Czar instily evacuated 
his position at Dnssa, and, ascending the Dwina, 
re-established himself at AVitepsk, a hundred 
miles farther in the heart of the conntiy.^*^ 

On the IGth of July Napoleon left WDna- 
-visiting the various posts of bis widely extended 
army, and, uith a cantion which never slept, 
snpenntending every movement. Early on the 
mornmg of the 27th, before the first rays of the 
sun Imu appeared in tlie east, he reined m Lis 
horse upon the summit of a hill which com- 
manded a wide sweep of the valley, where, in 
the midst of fertile fields, the town of Witepsh 
reposed m beanty Far off in the distance he 
saw the Russian army encamped in great strength 
They were on the other side of the Dwina, 
which, here broad and deep, seemed to protect 
them from their invaders M the approaches to 
the city were guarded by formidable intrench- 
ments The assured aspect of the Russians, and 
their strong position, led Napoleon to beheve that 
they meant to give battle 
The French army now began rapidly to make 
its appearance The order of march had been 
laid down by Napoleon so dearly and with such 
marvellous skill, and it had been executed with 
such precision, that the various divisions, having 
left the Niemen by different routes and at diffe- 
rent penods, and having traversed three hundred 
miles of a wild and hostile country, were re- 
assembled at their appointed rendezvous, near 
the walls of Witcpsk, on the same day and at 
the same honr. these mighty masses of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the enm- 
brons macbinety of war, came pouring down 
over the bills, a scene of apparently chaoric con 
fusion ensued. But the energies of a single 
mind gmded every footstep The interminghng 
enrrents gradnally separated, and fiowed off 
in clearly defined channels Perfect harmony 
emerged from the confusion, and, aa the evening 
twilight came on, all these vast battalions were 
encamped in order, and the profonndest calm suc- 
ceeded the tumult of the day. Napoleon bad 
concentrated m a single day one hundred and 


S9 "One creat Ifear of the Itossians was, that tbdr 
slaves -wouht rise -np and tlirowoSf their bondage, and 
It -was, therefore, an object to prei ent their horSng any 
communication a ith the French. They mndo nse of the 
- most improbable and disgusting fables to excite their 
teiTorand hatred, and of their ignorance and degmdo. 
tion to perpetuate that ignorance and degradation It 
was thoir dread that the doctrines of Uio Bcvoiutlon 
might loosen their grasp on the -wretched scriS who 
composed the popnlntlon of the country tliat drst made 
them send their barbarous hordes against the French 
territory, the consLqncnccs of which now came back to 
thcmselTcs, to their infinite horror and surprise. In the 
shape of an invasion which might nrodiice tho same 
cflccts. Kapoleon shonld have arnlfed himsdf of tho 
oSfcis that n ere made to him to detach the serf from 
the proprietor and the soil Ilaztltt’s Life of Kape- 
leoa, toL lit., p 67 
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eighty thonsand men Trom their wide dispersion jRpsian commnnder-in- thief despatched a strong 
The rest of his vast army were either established corps from the city to cover the flight of tlw 
at posts in his rear, of were m the hospitals inhabitants Night darkened over the unhnppj 
' In the morning a bloody battle ensued, or, town, and the conflict was still sullenly con 
rather, a senes of -sanguiiinry conflicts, os the tmued by the oshansted combatants Soon , 
Prench droie their foes from post to post, and ' after midnight, thick columns of , smoke, pierced 
approached the city Night, dnik and gloomv, bv p\ramidal flames, wero'seen bursting from 
separated the comb itmts During the ^y the , all quarters of the city. These soon met and 
masses of the Russians had been accumulating mingled, enveloping dwcllmgs, magazines,' and 
They n ere so strong in numbers and ur position, , churches in one wild ocean of smoke and fire' 
that Napoleon had no donbt that the darni of j The day had been hot and sultry, -the night was 
the morning would usher in u decisive conflict serene and beautiful The Emperor sat m frout 
“To morroa,” said ho to Murat, “you will be of his tent, surrounded by thc^ carnage and the . 
holdthe ‘Snnof Austcrlilz’” ' . wreck of battle, gazing in gloomy Silence upon' 

Before the break of day Napoleon was on fho awful conflagration “ Tho speotaelo,” said " 
horseback, preparing for the strife Soon, how- Napoleon, “resembled that offered to the inlia- 
ever, he found, to his great disappointment, that bitants of Naples by an eruption of Vesuvius " 
the foe liad'ngnm retreated The Russians had 'About two o’clock in the momiiig of the 18th, ' 

retired during tho night so skilfully aud silently, a division of the French ann\ succeeded in peno ' 
and with so much order and precipitation, that trnting within tho walls They fouud'that the 
scarcely a trace could he discov ered of the route Rnssi ms had evacuated "the city, which they had 
they had taken Napoleon, unopposed, entered set on fire, leaving their dead and' wounded in, 
the iity It was desolate All the provisions themidstof the burning rums Napoleon entered' 
bad been desiroyed or c.imed away - Theinha- over huge heaps pf mangled bodies, blackened 
bitants, formerly Polos, had either fled, or had bysmoko and flame, many ofwhoin still retained 
been driven from Sicir homes by the retreating life and cbnsoiousncss The Fronchsoldiers were 
army - borror-striokon at the rovolting'ispectaclo Tho 

Napoleon was in great perplexity He was in hrst c ires of the Emperor were devoted to tho ' . 
tho midst of a sterile and dismal country, of suffering wretches nho had been thus cruelly 
apparently boimdloss^crtent, abandoned by its abandoned by their comrades - 

inhabitants, and destitute of supplies His A pacific overture was dcipatchcd from this 
horses were dying foi want of forage, and his city by Betthier to tho Russian general, which 
troops were perishing of famine Ho had already was concluded by tho following remarkable 
enetfated those illimitable wastes, nearly five words — - 

nndred miles beyond Tilsit, and yet knew not The Emperor commands me to intrent yon 
where to look for a foe. It v/is now the height that you Will present his corophraents to tho 
of summer, and yet, in reality, nothing '^had Empeior Alexander, and say, that neither the 
been ncooraplishecL lie called a council of wnr^ vicis'itudcs of war nor any other circumstance ^ 
The majority advised that the army should halt can impair the friendship which he cntcrtmiis for . 
nutil spring To this ndvace the Emperor could him ” 

not listen with patience It was necessary that As soon as the light of the morning dawmed, 
something should be dene to maintain the glory Napoleon ascended an ' ancient turret, ftom 
of theumpenal arms and to revive tho conhdeuce nu embrasure of which, witli his telescope, he 
of the soldiers ; ' _ discerned in the distance the retreating Rns- 

Napoleon Mow learned that Alexander' had sians The army had divided, one-half taking 1 
assembled lus forces at Smolensk, a strong the road to St Petersburg, die other, undnr 
' walled city about one hundred miles furtlicr Bagration, that towards Moscow Napoleon 
into the interior On tho 18th of AugustUnpo- ordered a vigorous pursuit, which was confided 
leon ogam put his forces m motion, marehmg by to Ney, to be made in tho direction of Moscow 
so verm different routes to attack the Russians and A Russian priest had hcroicaUy remmed m 

-to cut off their 'retreat Crowds of Cossacks fled the blazing city to minister to the wounded The 
before the invaders, destrojing all the provisions venerable" man had been taught that Napoleon 
and forage which could be found.in the line of was a hend incarnate, recklessly deluging the 
march The heat was mtense, and the sufferings world m blood and woo Ho was brought befora 
of the French dreadful Their path was marled tlio Emperor, and m fearless tones he ra- 
by the bodies of the dying and the ,dcad On preached Napoleon with the destruction of tlu 
the evening of the IGlh, Napoleon arrived before city Napoleon listened to him attentively and' 
the walla of Smolensk He ascended an erni respectfully 
'nenoe to reconnoitre Ashe saw tho immense 
columns of men gathered withm and around the 
^ city, and distmguished the long array of glitter- 
mg arms, he could not rofram tram expressing 
hiB satisfactioii. “At length I have them he 
'exclaimed The walls were thick and high, and 
strongly flanked by towers and bastions A 
Say of hard fighring ensued, dunng which the 


» said ha to hioi at last^ ** has toux 
obnreb been burned ?” 

“No, sire," the priest replied, “God will be 
more powerful tlian yon Ho will protect it, for - 
I have opened it to ail tho unfortunate people 
whom the destruction of tho city has deprived 
of a home " 

“You are ngbt," rqjoined .Napoleon with 
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'•emotion " Yes! God'wilLrtitoh over the mno'- days ' Arrangements vrere made for the eon 
cent victims of "War. He mil reward yon ibr flagration of uio city, should 'Napoleon succeed 
your courage *6o, worthy pnest, rctam to yonr in' taking it The Czar then hastened 'to St, 
Had nil the clergy followed yonr example, Potershnrg, where Te iJeiiroswere snng in the 
they had not basely betrayed' the mi<!<ion of bbnrchcs for the cfmiant vtefones obtained by 
peace they have received ftom Heaven If the Russian troops 'When Napoleon was m- 
they had not deserted tbo temples which their formed .of. the circumstance, he exclaimed, “ Te 
pre^co alone renders sacred, my soldicis-wonld Deans! They dare then to he, not only to man, 
have spared your holy edifices Wo are.aU hut to God” 

Chnstians JYour God is qnr God» ’ " On the 28th of Angnst, Napoleon resumed 

Saying this, Napoleon 'sent tho pnest hack to the pursmt ' It was a march of awful snfienng 
his church with nn escort and some succours A DaiTafter day, and night after night, the ex- 
shriok of terror arose from the church when bansted army pressed on, encountering every 
they saw tho Frencli soldi ri euto''ing. But tho obstacle, and occasionally engaging in bloody 
pnest immediately quieted their alann skirmishes, until the evenmg of the dth of 

“JBe not afraid,” said ho, “ I have scon Ka- September Thov then foimd a hundred and 
poleoh 1 have spoken to him Ob, how ha\e tnonty thousand Russions strongly intrenched 
we been deceit ed, my children ’ The Emperor on tho broken and rocky banks of the Moskwa, 
of France is not the man ho has been repro- near tho village of Borodino General Entusoff 
seated to von. He and his soldiers worship the had here accumulat Id all bis forces in the most 
same GOd that we do The war that ha wages adimitageous positions, resohed to make a des- 
is not rchgions , it is a political quarrel with onr perale stand in defence of the capital Six 
Emperor. Ills soldiers light only against oitr hundred pieces of heavy artillery were ranged 
soldiers They do not slanghter, os we have in battery A vast redoubt was thrown up upon 
been told, women and diildren” The priest a height whilli commanded the whole plain 
then commenced a hymn of thanksgiving, in Side batteries were also placed, by their cross 
which they nil joined with toarliil eyes** fires, to mow down any advanemg foe. Be- 

The enemy f era aoon overtaken and attacked hind tliese formid ihlo field-works, a hundred and 
with fearful slaughter Tho retreat and the seventy thousand men were arrayed to meet tho 
pursuit were conunned with unabated \igotir shock of battle. 

Napoleon, though in the midst of ^nnmtcrnipted The French army, numbering a hundred and 
victories, was stiU experiencing all tho calamities twenty thousand men, m three great columns, 
of defeat. A.ravnged country, plunged into the approached the field Napoleon rode forward to 

- abyss of misery, was spread around him. Pro- an eminence m front of his advance guard and, 
visions were with great difficulty obtained His carefully scrutinizing the position of the foe, with 
troops were rapiffiy dwindling away from ex- his accustomed promptness, instantly decided 
haasuon and famine Fifteen large brick bmld- upon bis pomt of attack Immediately issuing 
In'gs, wbicb bad been saved from tho flamts in the necessary orders to bis generals, he retired 
Smolensk, wore crowded with tho sick and 1 to his tent and nictated the following prodama- 
wonnded Large numbers had also been left tmn to his troops : — 

behind at Wilna and at IVitcpsk The surgeons " Soldiers I Tho battle is at band which yon 
were compelled to tear np their own linen lor have so long desired. Henceforth tho victory 
bandages," and when this fmled, to take paper, depends upon yourselves It has become neocs- 
and, fannUy, to use the down gathered from Uie saiy, and will give yon abundance. Conduct 
birch-trees in the forest Many deaths were yourselves as von did at AnsterJitz, Friedland, 
ocenmng from actual starvation The anguish Witepsk, and Smolensk Let the remotest pos 
of the Emperor was intense, and tho most ferity recount your actions on this day Let 
'melancholy forebodings overshadowed tho array, jour countrymen say of you all, ‘Ho was in 
To retreat, exposed Napoleon to tho derision of that great battle under the walls of Moscow,’ ” 
'Europe To remain where they were,'vvas certain These words were received with enthnsiasm, and 
destruction To advance, was the ffiotate "^of shouts of “Vivo rEmperenrl" rolled along the 
despair. - " hnc's. 

Alexander had left his army and hastened to The night was cold and dark. Heavy clonds 
Moscow, It was a weary march of live him- ohsoured the sky , and a drizzling ram began to 
dred, miles from- Smolensk to tins renowned fall wpon tho weary army A chill, autumnal 
capital of Russia- Napoleon resolved, wiUi his t^d moaned tlirongh the forests, and swept the 
exhensted '^and liall furnished troops, to press bleak heights of Borodino The bivonac fires of 
on Ho supposed that ni Moscow ho should fand the Russians flamed in 'an immense semicircl'', 

- food and rest.' He had not thought it poss ble extending for many miles. The French ttoops, 

that Alexander would burn tho dwellings of a as they amv^d and took tbcir position^, also 

City containing three hundred thousand inliabi kindled their fires, Napoleon pitched Ina tent 

- tants. m the niidst of tho squares of the Old Guard 

Alexander -remained m 'Moscow hut a few His anxiety was so great during the night lest 

the enemy should again retreat, that he could 

' -“^cg^VUistvryoftbJ'ExpeamontoMoscaw.vol I, persuaded to give himself any repose 

p itig - _ - tHo'-wrs contmually dictating despatches until 
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midnight, and was sending messengers to nsoer- 
ta!n if the Russians still held then: ground It 
tras a gloomy hour, and gloom overshadoired 
the som of Napoleon The penumbra of his 
approachmg fate seemed to darken hts path 
Tidings of disaster rolled^in npon him ' A 
Conner brought the news' of the fatal battle 
of Salamanca, and of the occupation of Madnd 
by Lord Wellington ** 

Ho had just been informed that Russia had 
made peace with Turkey, and that a powerful 
Russian army, thus rcloucd, was hastemng to 
attack him from the months of the Danube He 
also learned that Bernadotto, with treason which 
has consigned his name to infhmy, had allied the 
army of Sweden with that of the great despot 
of the North 

He rend some of the proclamations of Alex- 
ander to his people In the bitterness which m- 
spired them, and in the reekless acts of destruc- 
tion with which Alexander was resisting the 
approach of his foe, he saw indications of mahg* 
nity on the part of his old fnend for which he 
knew not how to account. As he caused these 
proclamations to be read over to him again, he 
exclaimed — 

“ What can have wrought such a change in 
the Emperor Alexander? Mlience has sprung 
all the weiiom which ue has infused Into the 
quarrel? Now there is nothing but the force of 
arms which can terminate the contest War 
alone can put a period to all It was to avoid 
such a necessity that I was so careful, at the out* 
set of the contest, not to implicate myself by any 
declarations in favour of the re-establisbment of 
Poland. Now I see that my moderation was a, 
fault ” 

In the midst of these melancholy reflections, 
a courier arrived, bringing him a letter from 
Maria Louisa, and the portrait of his .dolized son 
The dawn, which was to usher in a bloody and 
perhaps a derasive battle, was approaching It 
was supposed that the Emperor would postpone 


SI Hespectine this event Colonel Napier thus writes — 
“Napoleon had notice of Momionts defeat as early ns 
iho i!nd of September, a week befhrc the battle of Boro- 
dino The news was carried b> Colonel Fahvler How- 
e\cr, the Duke of Itagusn (Marmont), suffering alike In 
body and In mind, had exensed himself with so little 
strength or clearness, that the Emperor, contemptuously 
remarking that the despatch contained more complicated 
stuffing than a clock, desired bis War Minister to de- 
mand wh} JIarmont had delivered battle wltliout the 
orders of the Ring { W hy ho had not made hi. opora- 
tions subservient to the general plan of tho campaign? 
tVh} he broke ilrom the defensive Into the offensive ope- 
rations before tho army of the centre joined him ! wliy 
he should not watt, even two days, for Cbauvct’a cnvaliy, 
which he know were dose at hand! ‘From personal 
vanity,* said the Emperor, with seeming sttmiiiss, 'the 
Duke of Bagnsa has sacrificed the interests of his 
country and tho good of my service , bo Is guilty of tho 
crime of insubordination and Is tlie author of all Uiis 
misfortune ’ But Mapoleon s wrath, so Just, and appa- 
rently so dangerous, could not, even in Its first violence, 
overpower his early friendship With a kindness, the 
recollection of which must now pierce Marmonts 
inmost soul, twice In the same letter ho desired that 
these questions might not even be put to his unliappy 
lieutenant until his wounds wero cured and Jiis hcMth 
fe established '■—Napier, vol UL p 338 


opening the box contaimngthehnenmentsofhif 
child. But his impatience was so great, that he 
ordered it to he immedmtely brought to his tent. 
At the sight of the much-loved features of his 
son, Napoleon melted into tears ' The rojft 
infant was pnmted, sitting in his ciadle, plajing 
with a cup and ball The aflfectionato fathei 
wished that his officers, and even the common 
soldiers, whom he regarded os his children, might 
share his emotions With his own hand he con- 
vojed tho picture outside of his tent, and placed 
It upon a chair, that all who were near might see 
It Groups of war worn vetcransgathered aroniid, 
and gazed in silence npon the beantiful picture 
of happy, peaceful life It presented a strong 
contrast to the homd scenes of demoniac war. 
At lost Napoleon said sadly to his secretaiy, 
“ Take it away, and guard it CBrefully. He sees 
a field of battle too soon ” 

Napoleon entered his tent, and retired to that 
port where he dept, which was separated by a 
partition of cloth from the portion which was 
occupied by the aides-de-camp in attendance 
Fatigue and anxiety had bronght on a fevensh 
imtation and violent thirst, which be in vain 
endeavoured to quench dnnng the night Hir 
anxiety was so groat that he conld not sleep 
He expressed great sohcitndn for the exhansted 
and destitute condition of Ins soldiers, and feared 
that they would hardly have strength to support 
tho terrible conflict of tho next day- In this 
ensis, he looked npon his well-trained guard as 
bis mam resource He sent for Bessibres, who 
had command of the guard, and inquired with 
partioulanty respecting their wants and their 
supplies He directed that these old soldiers 
should have fhree days' biscuit and nee distn- 
buted among them from their waggons of re- 
servo Apprehensive lest bis orders might be 
neglected, bo got up, and inquired of tho grena- 
diers on gnard at the entrance of his tent if the^ 
had received these provisions Retuimng to his 
tent, he fell again into a broken sleep Not long 
after, on aid-de comp, havmg occasion to speak 
to the Emperor, found him sitting up in his bed, 
supporting his fevered head with both of bis 
bands, absorbed in pamfiil mnsings He ap- 
peared much dejected 

“ What IS war ?” he said sadly “ It is a trade 
of barbonans The great art consists in hemg 
the strongest on a given point. A great day is 
at hand The battle will be a tornble one. 1 
shall lose twenty thousand men " 

He had been suifenng during the preceding 
day excruciating pain fVhen nding Mong, he 
had been observed to dismount frequently, and, 
restmg his head against a cannon, to remain 
there for some time m an attitude of suffering 
Ho was afilicted temporarily with a malady, 
induced by fever, fatigue, and anxiety, wluoh, 
perhaps, more than any other, prostrates moral 
and physical Strength A violent and incessant 
cough cut short his breathing 

As soon as the first dawn of light was seen 
m the east, Napoleon was on ‘horseba^ snr- 
rounded by his generals. The energiesof hism-nd 
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tnnmphed oVei hisiradily snfferiDgs The vapours 
of a seorray night were passing away, and soon 
the snn rose in undohded bnlliance. Napoleon 
smiled, and, pomtmg towards it, exclaimed, “ Be* 
hold the snn of Austerhtz *" The cheering words 
fle^' with tdegraphio speed along tlie French 
lines, and were everywhere received with enthn 
elastic acclamations Napoleon stood npon one 
of the heights of Borodino, scmtmizing the field 
of battie and the ^immense columns of Russian 
troops, m long, black masses moinug to and fro 
over the plam Though accompanied by but a 
few attendants, in order to avoid attracting the 
enemy's fire, he was observed bj the Russians 
The immediate discharge of a batter} broke the 
silence of the scene, and the first shot which was 
to usher in that day of blood whistled through 
the group 

Napoleon then gave the signal for the onset. 
A temfao peal of echoing thunder mstantaneously 
burst from the plam The homd carnage of 
humd war commenced Three hundred &oa- 
smd men, with all the most formidable enginery 
of destruction, fell npon each other From five 
e clock m the monung until the middle of the 
alternoon, the tides of battle rapidly ebbed and 
flowed in surges of blood. Davonst was struck 
fiom his horse by a cannon-ball, which tore the 
steed to pieces As he was plunged, headlong 
and stunned, upon the gory plain word was con- 
voyed to the Emperor (hat the marshal wa^ dead 
Be received the disastrous tidmgs in sad silence 
But the wounded marshal soon rose from the 
ground, mounted another horse, and intelhgence 
was sent to the Emperor that the Prmce of 
Eckmnbl was agam at the head of his troops 
“God be praised I” Napoleon cned out with 
fervour 

General Rapp received four wounds. Aboil 
finally struck him on the hip, and hurled him 
from hiB horse He was earned bleeding from 
the field This was the twenty second wound 
which General Rapp had received Napoleon 
hastened to see his vahant friend As he kindly 
took fais hand, he said, “ Is it always, then, your 
turn to be wounded f 

Napoleon had with him a young officer, to 
whom he was strongly attached, Count Augustus 
Caulaiucourt, brother of Canlamcourt, the Duke 
of Vicenza Dunng the amaous night before 
the battle this young man did not close his eyes 
Wrapped in his clonk, he threw himself on the 
floor of his tent, with his ejes fixed npon the 
miniature of his joiing bride, whom ho had left 
but a few'days after their marriage. In the heat 
of the battle. Count Caulamcdurt stood by the 
side of the Emperor awaiting bis orders Word 
was brought that General Montbrun, who had 
been ordered to attack a redoubt, was killed 
Count Canlamcourt was immediately instructed 
to succeed him. As he put spurs to his horse, 
he said, “ I will be at the redoubt immediately, 
dead or ahve ” 

He was the first to surmount the parapet 
At that moment a musket ball struck him dead 
He bad hardly left the side of the Emperor ere 


intelligence was brought of Us death. The 
brother of the unfortunate young man was stand- 
mgnear, deeply afflicted Napdeon, whoso heart 
was touched with sympathetic gnef, moved to 
hts side, ond said, in a low tone of voice, “ Yon 
Lave lieard the mtelligence. If yi a wish, you 
can retire ” The duke, m speechless gnef, hired 
his hat and bowed, declming the offer The 
mangled remains of the noble young man were 
buned m the blood-red redoubt on the field of 
Borodme 

Tlius, all day long; tidmgs of victory and of 
death were reaclung the ears of the Emperor 
With melancholy resignation he hstened to the 
recital of courier after courier, still watchmg- 
with au eagle eye, and ^ aiding With unemug 
skill the tremen&us energies of battle From 
the moment the conflict commenced, his plan 
was formed, and he entertained no doubt what- 
ever of success During the whole day he held 
m reserve the troops of tlie Imperial Guard, 
consisting of abont 20,000 men, refusmg to 
allow them to enter into tbe engagement When 
nrged by Bertbier, m a moment of apparently 
fearfol peril, to send them forward to the aid of 
his hard-pressed army, he replied calmly, 

“ No t the battle can be won witbont them 
And what if there should be another battle to 
morrow ?" 

Again, m tbe midst of the awfni carnage, 
when tbe issues of the strife seemed to tremble 
m the balance, and he was pressed to march his 
indomitable (^ard into the plain, he quietly 
rephed, 

“ The hour of this battle is not yet come It 
will begm m two bouts more " 

The well-ordered movements of Napoleon’s 
massive columns pressed more and more heavily 
upon the Russians Each hour some new 
battery opened its destrnctive hre upon their 
bewildered and cronded ranks The Russians 
had commenced fighting behind their mtrench- 
ments The French, more active and perfectly 
disciphned, rushed upon the batteries, and, 
trampimg their dying and dead beneath their 
feet, ponred hke an inundation over the ramparts 
Gradually the surges of battle rolled toward the 
great redoubt At last all tbe fnry of tbe con- 
flict seemed concentrated there. Behmd and npon 
those vast mtrenebments, one hundred thousand 
men were struggling Denso volumes of sul- 
plinroTiB smoke enveloped the combatants In- 
cessant flashes of lightning, accompanied by a 
continuous roar of deafening thunder, burst from 
this cloud of war Witbm its midnight gloom, 
horsemen, mfantiy, and artillery rushed madly 
npon each other They were no longer visible. 
Napoleon gazed calmly and silently npon that 
temble volcano, in the hot furnace of whose 
crater-fires his troops with the energies of despe- 
ration, were contending The struggle was 
short Soon the fismes were quenched m blood. 
The awful roar of battle abated. Tae passing 
breeze swept away the smoke, and the ghtter- 
mg helmets of the French onirassieis gleamed 
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cliibugli tlio embrasnreg, anfl the piond eagles of | 
1 rnnco flattered over tbe gory bastions _ j 

The sun was now descending The Bussian 
army sullenly commenced its retreat, but jritb 
indoinitablo courage disputing every inch of 
ground The carnage would liav e been far more 
dreadful had Napoleon lot loose, upon tlio" retreat- 
ing foe the terrible energies of his guard. But, 
influenced hyllie nmted dictates of prudence and 
humanity, he refused In a military point of 
view, lie Las been very soverelv censured for 
this Ho said at the tune to General Dumas and 
Count Daru — ' 

“ People will perhaps he astonished that I have 
not bi ought forward my roseri es to obtain greater 
success. But I felt the nccessit) of presen uig 
them to strike a decisive hlon in the great battle 
uhich the enemy uill probabh give to us in tbo 
pKitts in front of Moscow The success of the 
action in which we hate been engaged tns 
secured But it was my duty to think of the 
general result of tlie campugn, and it, was for 
that I spiled my reserves " ' . 

Sir Archibald Ahsan, who is not unfrcquenlly 
mignimmous in his admissions, says trulj — . 

“Had the Guard been seriously iiijurcd at 
Borodino, it is doiihtful if any part of the 
army, of which it was the .heart, and "of which, 
through every difliculty, _it sustained the 
coarage, would have repassed ,tho Niemoii It 
is oilo thuig to hazard a reserve in a situation 
whore the loss it may sustain may very easily be 
repaired, it is another and ft very different 
thing to risk its existence in the centre of an 
enemy B country, at a distance from reinforce- 
ments, when Its rum miy endanger the whole 
army ” 

Napoleon, with his accustomed generosity, 
.took no credit for this extraordinary achieve- 
ment to himself He ascribed the Motory to bis 
soldiers and liis generals 

The Russian troops,*' said he at St Helena, 
« arc brave, and their whole array was assembled 
at ihe Moslcwo. They reckoned 170,000 men, 
including those m Moscow Kntiisoff had an 
excellent position, and occupied it to the heat 
V advantage Everything was in his favour — 

' supenonty of infantry, of cavalry, of artillery, a 
first-rate position, and a great immber'of re- 
doubts — and yet he was beaten Ye intrepid 
heroes, Murat, Ney, Pomatowslii, to you belong 
the glory What noble and brilliant actions wiU 
history liave to record I She will toll how onr 
intrepid cmrissiers forced the redoubts, nnd 
sabred tbe cannonicrs at thoir pieces She v.ill 
recount the heroic devotion of Montbrun nnd of 
Cnnlainoourt, who expired in the midst of their 
glory' She wdl tell what was done by our can- 
nomors, exposed upon the open plain, agiiiist 
batteries more numerous and covered by good 
embankments, and she will mike mention also 
of those brave foot soldiers, who, at tho ano^t 
enticnl moment, instead of xequinng encourage 
ment from their general, excliimed, ' Hava no 
Tear ; your soldiers have all sworn to conquer 
__ to-day, and they vriU conquer ’ What parallelB 


to sneh glorious deeds con future ages produce} 
Or will falsehood and calumny picvail?’ 

Ihe evening of victory was no.t nil evening oi 
exultation Napilcon was silent, and appeared 
ftb'orbcd in 'melancholy lliought ' Every one 
around him had to moum the loss of a brotlier, 
a relative, or a fnoiid 'Forty-three generals 
had boon cither killed or wounded. Thirty 
thousand of tho soldiers hod also been struck 
down by _tho sabres or Uioshot of the enemy 
Those wero di'cndful t-dings to send back to 
B'Uis, to the widows and to the orphans The 
victory'of Borodino shrouded Franco Tn mourning 
Tho lossoif tho'llussians was still more drcid- 
fnl Fifty thousand Enssiatt’ soldiers were 
stntchcd upon tho field,' weltering in blood - - 

Tho sun had not yet gone down, and tho 
snlicn roar of tbe rctri.atliig battle was still heard 
itt the distiiuce, when Napoleon momitcd hw 
hbrsB to ride over the field, winch was strewed 
wiUi the wounded and tlio dead Tho horror of 
the sceno no imagination can depict An au- 
tumnal storm hid igam commenced The 
clouds' hung low nnd dirk in the gloorny-slry, 
A cold and chilling rim drenched the gory 
ground, nnd the wounded struggled with con- 
vnlsiv e agony in beds of mire A violent wind 
moaned through the sombre firs nnd pines of 
the nortli 'Villages, converted into heaps of 
blackened and smonldcrmg nuns, defonued tbe 
plain Everywhere was to bo seen only the 
aspects of rum, misery, death. Soldiers, black- 
ened with powder and spotted witb blood, were 
wandenng over the field, in the increasing dark- 
ness of the tempestuous nmht, picking up tho 
mutilated bodies inwhidi lifowis not extinct, 
and Seeking for food in tbe Imi ersacks of the 
deid No songs of victory wore heard, no shouts 
of triumph Great -numbers 'of tho wounded 
were found m the ravines and gullies, whore 
they hid dragged themselves to escape the 
tempest of shot, the trampling of mm lioofs, 
Hid tho crush of aitillery v/heels Mutilated 
horses, maddened witli pnni, limped over the 
ground, or reared and plunged in dying agonies 
From every direction a wail of woe filled the 
eir The field of battle extended over several 
miles of lulls, and forests, nnd wild ravines 
Miny of the wretched victims of flio slnfo 
lingered upon the ground, deluged by the cold 
storm, for many days .and nights before they 
were found Not a few mnst'have perished 
fiom thn prolonged igomes of starvation Soma 
of the v'oundod wero seen straightening a 
broken limb by binding a branch of a tree 
tightly against it, and then, with the fractured 
bones grating, hobbling along in search of help 
One poor creature was found alive, and actively 
coiiEcions, w itli both logs nnd one arm shot off 
A wounded Russian lived several days in the 
caicass of a horse, which bad been eviscerated 
by a shell. His only food was what ho gnawed 
from the inside of tlie animal It is a dnfy.tc 
record these rev olting details, that war may bs 
scon lu Its true aspect 

•* Amid the heaps of slam,” ssys Coimt Segut 
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who should attempt to extinguish the flames 
The fountains had been destroyed, the -^dtor- 
pipes cat, the fire engines carried off or rendered 
useless. In this hnrbanc act, unparalleled in the 
history of the world, the despotic government of 
Russia paid no more regard to its subjects than if 
they had been wolves 

These preparations were secretly made, and, in 
the confusion of the entrance into the city, were 
not observed by the French Still, there were 
rumours of the approaching conflagration, which, 
in connexion with the strange abandonment of 
the city, filled the minds of the captors with 
nndefinable dread. The day, however, passed in 
tranquillity. 

As night approached, gloomy clouds darkened 
the sky, and a fierce equinoctial gale howled 
o\er the metropolis The houses were of wood 
A long drought had prepared the city for the fire. 
God seemed to co-operate with the Russians. 
Napoleon was a victor He had marched m 
triumph more than two thousand miles from his 
capittd, he had token the metropolis of the 
roast ^oworCol ootvoo on. the Coatwaot, thaogh. 
that nation was aided by the coalition of England, 
Spam, Portugal, and Sweden Europe was 
amazed at snoli unequalled achievements They 
Burpissed all that Napoleon had accomph-hed 
before, and jet tlie victor, in this hour of 
amazing triumph, was desponding His mind 
was oppressed inth the forebodings of some 
dreadful calamity 

It was the 16th of September, 1812 At 
midnight, Napoleon, m utter exhaustion of body 
and mind, retired to rest The gales of ap 
proaching winter shrieked portentouslj around 
the towers of the Kremhu Suddenly the cry 
of “ Fire I” resounded tlirongh the streets Far 
off in the east, immense volumes of billowy 
smoke, pierced with flame, were rolling up into 
the stormy sky Loud explosions of bursting 
shells and upheaving mines scattered death and 
dismay around Suddenly the thunders as of on 
earthquake were heard in another direction - A 
score of bmldings were thrown mto the air 
Flaming projectiles, of the most combustible 
and unquenchable material, were scattered m all 
directions, and a new volcano of smoke and 
flame commenced its ravages Earthquake 
succeeded earthquake, volcano followed volcano 
The demon of the storm seemed to exult inits high 
carnival of destruction The flames were swept 
in all directions A shower' of fire descended 
upon all the dwellings and all the streets Mines 
,wero sprung, shells burst, cannon discharged, 
waggons of powder and magazines blew up, and, 
in a few hours of indescribable confusion ond 
dismay, the whole vast^city was wrapped in one 
wild ocean of flame The French soldiers shot 
the mcendianes, bayoneted them, tossed them 
into the flames; but still, like demons, they phed 
their work 

Napoleon awoke _carly in the morning, and 
looked out upon the flames which were sweeping 
through fill parts of the city For the first time 
in his hfe he appeared ex««M>sively ngitntPd Bis 


far-reaching mind apprehended X a glance the 
measurelessness of the calamity which was 
impending He hurriedly paced his apaitment^ 
dictated hasty orders, and from his wmdow 
anxiously watched the progress of^the hre ffhe 
Kremlin was snrrounded with" gardens and 
shrubbery, and seemed for a time to afford 
shelter from the flames. But mm js of powder 
were m its vaults, with vanona combustibles 
arranged to commumcate the fire As Napoleon 
gazed upon the conflagration, ho exclaimed, 
“ What a frightful spectacle I such a number of 
palaces! people arc genuine Scythians” 
“ Not even the fictions of the burning of Troy,” 
said Napoleon afterwards, “ though heightenec 
by all the powers of poetry, could have equalled 
the reality of the destruction of Moscow ’’ 

During the whole of the 17th, and of the 
ensuing night, the gale increased in seventy, and 
the fire raged with nnahated violence The city 
now seemed bnt the almost boundless crater ot 
an mexuiiguislmble volcano Various-coloured 
flames shot up to an immense height mto the 
ait Thcassnut explosions of gpnpowdecC salt- 
petre, and brandy deafened the cor TVojectilos 
of iron and stone, and burnmg rnflers, were 
hurled far off into the snrronnding plam, crash- 
ing many jn their fall Mnltitndes, encircled by 
the flames, m the narrow streets, wore miserably 
burned to death. The scene of confiision and 
dismay lias probably noier bean oqnalled The 
soldiers, stiflvd with smoke, singed with flame, 
and lost m the streets of tlie burning city, fled 
hither and thither before a foe whom they wore 
unable even to attack. They wore oflen seen 
staggering benoath immense packages of trea 
sure which they were frequently compelled to 
abandon tO effect thou: escape Miserable women 
were soon carrying one or two children on their 
shoulders, and dragging others by the hand, 
often m vam, to floe from these accumnlating 
horrors Old men, with beards smged by the 
fire, crept slowly and feebly along, and, in many 
cases, wore overtaken and destroyed by the coite 
of flame that pursued them. Napoleon was in- 
defatigable m his exertions for the rescue of his 
soldiers and the remaining inhabitants 

At length it was announced that the Kremlm 
was on fire The flames so encircled it that 
escape seemed almost impossible The fire was 
already cousnming the gates of the citadel It 
was not niitil offer a long search that a postern 
could be found through which the impenid escort 
could pass Blinded by cmders, and smothered 
bv heat and smoke, they pressed along on foot 
till they came to n roaring sea of fire, which 
presented apparently an impassable bamer, at 
last a narrow, crooked, diverging street was 
found, blazing m various parts, and offen over 
reached with flame It was on outlet which de- 
spair alone would outer Yet mto this formidable 
pass Napoleon and his comrades were necessarily 
impelled 

With homing fragments falling around, and 
blazing cinders showered upon them, they toiled 
along, almost olmded and suffocated with boat 
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_ "The Emperor," stud Napoleon to the officers 
of his council, “ IS my ihcnd But should he 
yield to his inclinations and propose pence, the 
barhnnans by whom he is surrounded might, 
m their rage, seek to dethrone and put him to 
death To prevent the odium, therefore, that 
would attach in being the first to yield, I Will 
myself offer a treaty ’ 

Lounston, on reaching the Russian camp, was 
denied a passport ICutusoiF alleged that he 
had no power to grant one lie offered, lion - 
ever, to fonvard the letter himself to St Peters- 
burg No answer was ever returned to cither of 
Napoleon’s communications. The great mass of 
the Russian people ore slaves A government 
of utter despotism represses eveiy outburst of 
intelligence and every aspiration for hberty 
Notwithstanding the desperate exertions of the 
imperial government to prevent nil intercourse 
between the Russian serfs and the French 
soldiers, by burning ihe towns and villages, by 
driMng the miserable population from the hue of 
march, by representing Napoleon as a demon, 
and his soldiers as fiends incarnate, greedy for 
every outrage, the enslaved population had 
begun to mingle with their conquciors, and had 
caught a glimpse of the meaning of freedom 

Their first panic gave place to astonishment, 
which was soon succeeded by admiration When 
they saw that Napoleon a as ovciy where vic- 
tonous, and the armies of the Czar were scat- 
tered like dust before him, they thought it 
a favourable opportunity to strike for their own 
rights as men There were here and there 
among them loading minds, who roused and 
giuded their ambition They made repeated 
offers to come to tlio assistance of Napoleon m 
countless numbers, if he would guarantee their 
emancipation and restoration to the rights of 
manhood Napoleon replied coldly to these 
nroffers of services He argued that such a 
coarse could only lead to a servile war, which 
must inevitably defer the prospect of peace with 
the Russian government, and which would de- 
luge the whole country in blood 

" The Ber&,” said he, " are unfit to be trusted 
with the liberty they desire If 1 encourage 
the subjects of the Crar to rise ogrnnst him, t 
cannot hope that ho will ever agam become my 

friend.” 

\ 


*s “From Smolensk to Sroscow," says Napoleon, 
“there are Ahout five hundred miles ol hostile countiy 
— ^tliat IS, Moskwa We took Smoloiisk, and put it in a 
state of defence, and It became the central point of the 
advance on Moscow We established hospitals for eight 
thousand men, magazines and munitions of war,twcnt}- 
flvethonsond cartridges for cannon, and considerable 
stores of clothing and provisions, two hundred and 
forty thonsand men were loft between thoVislula and 
the Borysthcncs Only one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand 'Tnen crossed the bridge at Smolensk to go against 
^Moscow Of these, forty thousand remained to guard 
'the magazines hospitals, and stores at Sorogobon], 
Nlazma, GliJat, and Mojatsk One hundred thousand 
non entered Moscow, twenty thousand having been 
'killed or wounded on Uie march, or at the great battle 
oftho Moskn a, where fifty tlieusand Russians perished " 
'v.fflstocy of the CaptWti of Napoleon, tij Mnntlmlon 


Thus was Napoleon mvolvcd in cmbairasa “ 
ments from whence there was no oxtncaties 
By refusing to re-cstabhsh Poland, he led tbs 
Poles in discouragement to withdraw from his 
support On the other hand,-by the attempt to 
re-establish Poland, he would inotitnbly have 
converted his Prussian nod Austnnn allies into 
imctcrato foes By encouraging tlio revolt o' 
the subjects of Alexander, ho would have rolled 
over that vast empire the blood-red surges of a 
savage re\oliition, and ho would -have exaspe- 
rated to a tenfold degree every monarchical 
government in Europe By refusing to cborish 
tlieir longings for liberty, he depnved himself of 
most efficient aid, and tnrncd the knives of 
bnital thousands against his freezing troops. A 
my sterions Providence had'decrced the downfall 
of Napoleon No human foresight could have 
averted the doom “ St Helena,” said Napo- 
leon, “was written m destiny." Sur Robert 
ll^son, who was present in Russia during 
most of the campaign, says, “That in the 
rejection of the offers of insurrection which wero 
mado from every quarter, Napoleon was actuated 
by n horror of civil war, and n humane conside- 
ration of the torrents of blood which most have 
deluged the land ” 

Winter vms now approaching, with many 
omens that it would set in with terrible seventy 
The Grand Army was dwindling away That 
of the oncmvwasmpidly increasing Napoleon’s 
communications with 1' ranee, and with the gar- 
risons m Ills rear, wore now becoming extremely 
preonnous Clouds of Cossacks, on fleet and 
hardy steeds, swept the country , preventing miy 
provisions from being sent to the enemy , attack- 
ing the French foraging parties, and harassing 
tbo outposts on every assailable point Under 
these embarrassing circumstances, a council of 
war was called After a long and painful con- 
ference, It was decided to abandon Moscow and 
retnm to wmter in Poland 

Throngb this most ternfio struggle which 
earth has ever witnessed, Napoleon directed tho 
financial concerns of France so skilfully as to 
save tho people from an oppressiie burden of 
taxation With candour which ennobles his 
name. Colonel Napier, though an Englishman 
mid an enemy, and aiding with Ins sword to cut 
down Napoleon, thus testifies to the ^ndeur of 
tbo man who for twenty years held ^ the com- 
bmed despotisms of Europe at bay ^ 

“ The onnual expenditure of France," says " 
Nnpicr, “ was scarcely half that of England, and 
Napoleon rejeotod pnbhc loans, which are the 
very hfo-blood l^r state corrnption Ho left no 
debt Under him, no man devoured the pubhc 
substance in idleness merely because be was of a 
privileged doss Tho state servants were largely 
paid, but they wero made to labour effectually for 
tho stale They did not eat their bread and - 
Bleep His system of public accounts, remurkable 
for its exactness, simplicity, and comprehensive- 
ness, was vitaUy opposed to public fraud, and 
teeforo exteemdy unfavourable to corruption.' 
The CnAutr^ more extensive and perfect thaw 
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tlie Doomsday Book, tbai tnonmnent of the 
t/isdom and greatness of our Normad conqueror, 
was alone sumcient to endear lum to the nation 
Eapidly advanang 'under his vigorous super- 
uitendonce, it registered and taught every man 
the true value^and nature of his property, and 
all its hahihties, puhhe or private It was de- 
signed, and most ably adapted, to fix and secure 
titles to property, to prevent frauds, to abate liti- 
gation, to apportion the weight of taxes equally 
and justly, to repress the insolence of the tax- 
gatherer without injury to the revenue, and to 
secure the sacred freedom of the poor man's 
home.' The French Cadastre, although not 
original, woirid, from its comprehensiveness, have 
been, when completed, the greatest boon cier 
conferred upon a avihzed nation by a states- 
man,'* 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE EETBEAT. 

The approach of winter— The snow— Prcpirations for 
retinng toPolnnd— Dnf j of the rcar-suaril— Lugeno’s 
conSict with theltnsslans— ThcpassntKaloiiga— llio 
retreat commenced — Dreadful unvietvof the Emperor 
— AUrm of the Russtaos — A'spect of Borodino — 
Vlastno— Marshal Key in command of the rear-guard 
—The midniglit storm— Arrlral at Smolensk— Alarm- 
ing news from Prance— Adrentn’cs of Eugene — 
Krasnoc— Adrcntnrca of Kcj— Pnssigc of the Berc- 
ama—Smorgonl— Interview u itU the Ahb6 do Pradt— 
Rctnm to Pans— Heroism of Key 

The French army remained four weelts at 
Moscow Napoleon had entered the city with a 
hundred and twenty tlionsaud men He devoted 
a month to incessant labours in reorganizing his 
cidiansted troops, in obtaining supplies, and m 
healing the sic& His tender care of the wounded 
endeared him to every man in the army He 
preferred to encounter almost any nsks rather 
than abandon the snOerers in the hospitals to 
the savage crnolty of the Cossacks Ho was also 
quite sanguine m the hope of effecting a recon- 
cihation with Alexander 
The army, under the efficient discipline of 
Napoleon, soon presented again a noble and im- 
posing appearance Perfect order was csla 
bhshed The soldiers, having entire confidence 
m their chieftain, were free from caro and in 
good spints. Napoleon, however, discerned dis 
tmctly the impending pcnl His anxiety was 
mtense He grew pide, and thm, and restless 
The mouth of October had now amved The 
leaves had fallen from the trees. Cold winds 
&om the north swept over the smouldcimg mins 
of Mostow, whose buried emoers were still 
smoking' Napoleon had carefully consulted the 
registers of the weather for the lost forty years, 
to ascertain at what time wmter usnaUy com- 
menced On the 18th of October, almost three 
weeks earher than was ever known before, a 
heavy fall of snow whitened the fields 
Napoleon looked out with dismay upon the 
- scene. He decidea at to return and esta 


bhsh lus winter-quarters in the friendly oifies of 
Poland . It required a dreary march of nearly » 
thousand miles, through regions of desolation and 
gloom. The imagination was appalled at the 
contempkition of such a retreat, wading through 
drifted snows, pursued by the storms of the north, 
and harissed by clouds of Cossacks, men more 
merciless than the hostile elements. 

It was necessary to move with much apparent 
leisure and circumspection, that no despondency 
might pervade the army, and that the activity 
of the foe might not he aroused. Napoleon re- 
solved to retire to Smolensk by a new route. 
The region through which he had already passed 
was BO entirely ravaged by the desolations of war 
os to present no hope for siqiphea Witli the ut- 
most care the sick and wounded wore placed in 
the most comfortable vehicles which could be 
ohlnmed, and were sent forward, under a strong 
escort, towards Smolensk The soldiers obeyed 
every order of Napoleon with great alacrity On 
the 18th of October, the troops commenced theit 
match The next mommg, before daj break, Na- 
poleon left Moscow, and placed himself at the 
head of lus troops, to adiance upon Knionga, 
about a hundred miles from Moscow Eutusofi 
was established there with a strong army to watch 
the movements of the French As Napoleon 
left the city, he said to Mortier, who had been 
appointed governor of iloscow, and who was 
supenntenmng its evacuation — 

“Pay every attention to the sick and wounded 
Sacrifice >onr baggage, overj’thing to them Let 
the waggons be devoted to their use, and, li 
necessary, jour own saddles This was tho 
conr:o I pursued at St Jean d'Acre The officers 
will first relinqmsh tlieir horses, then the sub- 
officers, and hnnlly tbo men Assemble tbe 
generals and ’officers under your command, and 
make them sensible how necessarj , in their cir- 
cumstances, 13 humanity Tho Romans bestowed 
civic crowns on those who preserved their citaens 
I rindl not be less grateful " 

Dnnng the month in which Napoleon was at 
Moscow, the army bad been assembled 'nithin tlio 
walls of the city in repaired dwellings, and m 
lionsea which had escaped the confiagration 
Many of the sick and wounded had been healed, 
so that Napoleon left Moscow with more than a 
hundred thonsand effective men, fifty thonsand 
horses of all kinds, five hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, two thousand artillery waggons, and 
an immense baggage tram 
The rear of the army consisted of n confused 
crowd of about forty thousand stragglers, Rus- 
sian serfs who desired emancipation, reennts with- 
out uniforms, valets, waggoners, and a large 
number of women and girls, wives of the soldiers, 
or abandoned followers of tbo camp Calasbes, 
carnages, tracks, and wiieclbarro ws followed, filled 
with bales of tho richest merchandise, costly 
articles of furiiiturc, precious furs and robes, and 
various trophies of the conquest of Moscow 
Napoleon was still a v otor He had adv anced 
with resistless tread to tbo very ne^rt of his 
enemy’s empire. Ho was new marcamg, with 
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bnaners floating In the broezOi to attack tbe foo I 
ntlColouga, tlicnco to retire nitli digut\ to Poland, ^ 
where he intended to establish himself in winter- ; 
qtLorters, and to tesnme his operations in the spring 
Tremendous as was vtlie peril which surrounded 
him, ho had been surrounded with still greater 
peril before 

It wa? the 19th of October, 1813 The daira 
of the morning had not jet appeared ns Napo- 
leon left the Kremlm The stars shone brilhantly 
In the unclouded sky The air was cold and 
serene Napoleon, at the head of a division of 
his faithful guard, had just passed out from the 
gates of Moscow, when the sun rose in cloudless 
splendour over the frozen hiUs He pomted to it, 
md said — 

“ There you behold my protecting star We 
will advance upon Kdlougn Woe to those who 
attempt to obstruct our progress ” 

For 6e\eral daj's the interminable throng wa<t 
pouring out of the gates Like n prodigious 
cnraian, the army extended many leagues along 
tho rood The head of the column could nflbrd 
no protection to tho centre or the rear Vast 
armies had been assembled to out olT its retreat 
Swaims of Cossacks, on fleet and wolGsh horses, 
were everywhere hovermg around Tho casual- 
ties which mtecTupt and embarrass such a march 
arc mnumcrablo < 

For tno days the bead of this column pressed 
nnassailed along tho road, drawing after it its 
onorinons serpentine train ToMorfior, with a 
band of bnt eight thonsand men, was assigned 
tho poiilons task of rcmiiinuig behind tosnponn- 
tond the eincuation of the citj Tho Russian 
army had accumulated in such strength, that 
there was every reason to fear tliat the rear guard 
ivould he destroyed There were sast quantities 
of powder and of military stores which could not 
bo removed, and which wore not to ho abandoned 
to the enemy Napoleon embraced bis devoted 
marshal In taking leave, and s ud to him frankly, 
yet sadly, 

** I rely on your good fortune Still, in war, 
wo must sometimes make port of n sacrifice - 
The licroio soldier, without a murmur, ns- 
smnedhis allotted task His corapauionsin anus 
bade him adieu, never expecting to see him again 
Tho Cossacks crowded upon him m vast numbers. 
For four days, while the enormous moss of men 
and carnages were retiring, Morticr defended 
himself witJun the massive walls of theEremhn, 
'keeping the enemy nt bay. In the vaults over 
which he stood andfought, heplaccd onoliundred 
and cighty-threo thousand pounds of gunpowder 
Cifrrelsofpowdccwcroalso deposited in all tlichnib 
and apartments He was compelled to do this 
even while the flames of w ar w ere blazing fiercely 
niound him It might bo necessary at arty hour 
to retire before the accnmnlating nnmhers, ond 
to tonoh the torch A single spaik from one "of 
the enemy's gt ns wonld have blown the Hbroio 
soldier nnd^hui whole ^dinsion into the air to- 
gether > , 

Hnvmg successfully protected the march of tho 
wroy from the city, "Mortier placo^ in coimftwon 


with tho miues of powder a lighted fusee, whose 
slow combustion could bo nicely calculated With 
rapid stcp.Jie liumcd from the volcano, which . 
was ripe for its eruption Tho Cossacl^, eager 
for plunder, rushed 'within the deserted walls 
Suddenly the majestic fabric was raised into the 
air The earth shook under the feet of Morticr' 
Tho explosion, in most appalling thunder rterJ, 


startled tho army in its midnight bivouac. ' rom 


tbc darkened and salpbnrotis sLics tbcrc woe 
rained down upon tbe city a hornble shower of 
fingments of timber, rocks, sbattered weapons, 
huavy pieces of artilleij, and mangled bodies 
Napoleon woslhuty miles distant from Moscow 
That terrific peal roused him from sleep, and told 
him tliat tho Ifremhn had fallen, and that his 
rcar-gnnrd had commenced its'maroh Mortier 
hastened his flight, and sncccedcd m rejoinmg tho 
army. 

On the ovenmg of the 23rd, Napoleon slept at 
Borowsk, about sixty.milcs from Moscow En-' 
glne, with eighteen thousand Frendi and Italians,'* 
was encamped some twelve nulesin adianceoi 
head qnaitcrs At four o'clock m tho morning, 
as the soldiers, cxhimsted by their march, wore 
soundly sleeping, ‘fifty thousand Russians, with 
loud outcries, burst upon tho one impinent, spear- 
ing and sabremg all they met. ^ Pnuco Eugine 
rallied his troops After n desperate conflict, 
which lasted many honrs, file Russians, tiioiigh 
vastly outnurabenng their foes, were, with im- 
mense slaughter, dnicn into tho woods The 
next morning the Emperor advanced to the scene 
of battle 'I he plain was still covered witli the 
dead and tho wounded, the Russians having lost 
moie than two to one Napoleon, with paternal 
pnde, embraced Engine, exclaiming-r 
“This IS the most glorious of your feats of 
arms ” 

He was here informod that tho Russians, in . 
great numbers, were occupying positions m de- 
files, tbroiigb which it would bo impossible for 
Napoleon to force Lis way. Ressieres was sent 
to reconnoitre Ho reported that at least a 
hundred and thirty' thousand Russians wore csta 
bhshed in positions qmto unassailable Napo- 
leon, for a moment, seemed struck with con- 
sternation 

“Aro you oortaui?” be eagerly demanded 
“Did you see rightly? Will you vouch for tho 
fact?” 

Tho marshal repeated his statement. The 
Emperor crossed his arms, his head fell upon his ’ 
breast, and he paced the room slowly and heavily 
ahsorhed in tho most intense and gloomy thought. 
He slept not that night, but lay down and rose 
up mcessantly, oxanunod the maps, and asked a 
thousand questions His lestlessness mdicatod 
intense Mxicty Not a word, however, escaped 
aim to betray bis distress 

At four o'clock m the morning, though m- ‘ 
formed that bands of Cossacks, under cover of 
between Lis advanced 
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. like a paok of -wolves, -making the eombre morn- 
ing hideous with the wild -war-cry of their 
conntiy. The Emperor, disdaining to fly, drew 
. his'sword, and reined his horse to.^e side of the 
'-road, -when the phantom hkc troop dashed past, 
and within spear’s length of aho imperial party 
Rapp and his horse wore wonnded by the saaage 
' lancers 

A moment aitet, Bessilres and the cavalry of 
' the Gnard came np, pnismng Uie Cossacks as 
the whirlwind pnrsucs the' chaff A council of 
' war was held in a dark and comfortless hoi el 
It was deemed impossible to advance npon ICa ■ 
longa. The Russians were so posted, and 'in 
snch strength, that to .march into these defiles. 
' bnsthng with batteries, seemed to msnro the 
' 'anHihilation of the army 

With anguish nnuttcrnble, Napoleon decided 
to retrrat, and to strike across the country to the 
ivnr-scathed road through which ho had pro- 
ceeded to Moscow. Until this moment. Nape- i 
' lean had been eveiy where during tho campaign, 
and at all times, a -victor Ho Icfl; Moscow m 
tnumph, not retreating before his foes, bnt to i 
scatter them from his path, that he might esta- 
blish his wintcr.qnarters m Poland iSut here, * 
before the defiles of Kalonga, for the first time ; 
he found the Russians too strong for him, and he 
was compelled to tarn from them And now 
commenced that Ihad of woes to which lustoij 
p-csmits no pardlel Along a line of seven 
Lundred and fifty milts tlicro were. hut two 
oiats at which l^npoleon could halt md lefresh 
IS troops At Smolensk and- at Minsk ho had 
estahhsned immense magazmes, and had left a 
strong gnard | 

The terror inspired by the name of Napoleon 
.was, however, then unimpaired; and it is' a 
singular fact that, at tho same hour, the Rns- 
slanB also, alarmed by the cxlTaordmary victory 
of Engbttc, and by tlie hold front of the ap- 
proaching array, had decided to abandon their 
positions and retreat. Thus each army, l<>avrag 
a rear-guard to conceal its motions, turned its 
back upon the other, and sullcnlj retired Had 
Napoleon been mformod of the retreat of the 
Russians, he would haia ad\anccd rapidly and 
tnumpbantly onward, and the disistcrsof tho 
retre it from Moscow would never have occurred 
.Upon what casualties, apparently so slight, are 
tho OTPnt destinies of earth saspendodJ 
The retreat commenced on the morning of the 
2Gth of October Every soldier shared the nn- 
gaisli of his chiefinin Gloomj and silent, with 
tlieir eyes^fixed npon tho gronnd, they turned 
from that foe whom they had never met but to 
vanquish The moment the Russians heard that 
the French were retiring with the wildest en- 
thusiasm they commenced a pursuit The most 
shocking hnrhnnties ensued Napoleon made 
stronnous efforts to infuse more humanity into 
the straggle He' issued a decree, stating that 
ho had refused to give orders for the entire de- 
-- Btmction of the country he was quitting 

** I feel a repugnance " said he, “ to aggravate 
^ the misenes of the inha''tanV8 To punish a 


Russian incendiary and 'a few -wretches, who 
make war hke Tartars, I am imwiUmg to ram 
nine thousand propnetors, and to leave two 
hundred themsand serfs, who are Innocent of all 
these harbarities^ absolutely destitute of all re- 
sources." 

Through Berthler he -wrote to Kutusoff, pro- 
posing “ to regulate hosbhties msuchamanret 
that they might not inflict upon the Muscovite 
empire more evils than were inseparable from a 
state of war, the devastations that were then 
taking place behig no less detrimental to Russia 
than they were painfol to Napoleon ” 

Katusoff ceturned an insolent reply, stating 
“that It was not in his power to restrain Russian 
patriotism ’’ This was the signal for the demon 
of war to ran not The barbonan Cossacks 
practised every conceivable atrocity The French 
rctilmted with fnghtfnl deiastation 

On the 2Sth, tho retreating army passed over 
the field of Borodino Thousands of unbuned 
corpses, half devoured by wolves, still deformed 
tho ground. Even the veteran soldiers were 
appalled by the sickening spectacle, and silently 
linmcd by. On the 29th, Napoleon came to a 
large and gloomy monastery, which bad been 
usim ns a hospital To his surprise be found 
that many of tho most desperately wounded had 
been left, under the pretence that there were not 
sufficient carringCB for their conveyance Ho 
gave instant orders that every carnage, of what 
ever description, should furnish room for at least 
one of the suflerers Those whose wounds were 
m snch a state that they could not bo moved, ho 
kft under tlio Care of wounded Rns&ians who had 
been healed and treated with the utmost kmd- 
ress by the French 

He halted to see with his own eyes that this 
order u as carried into effect. As ho stood warm- 
ing himself by n fire, kindled from the fragments 
[of his waggons, he heard repeated explosions 
[They proclaimed to him the melancholy fact 
(that it bad been found necessary to blow np 
I many ammunition and baggage- waggons, which 
I tho horses, diinimshed in numbers and enfeebled 
I by famine, could no longer drag along 
j Napoleon bad tbus far, from the commence- 
ment of the retreat at Kalonga, kept with the 
1 rear-guard of the army On the 31st he reached 
I Yiosma, where he remained for two days to rest 
I his weary troops and to concontrate bis forces. 
Hero the perilous commend of the rear-guard 
I Was assigned to Marshal Ney On the 2nd of 
: November tho retreat was recommenced. Ths 
Russians, sirty thousand strong, fell npon the 
I rear-gnard of the Frcatb, bnt thirtv thousand 
I in number The Russians, abundantly supphed 
with artillery and cavalry, anticipated an easy 
victojy. Many of the French were still covered 
with bandages, or bore their arms in shngs, on 
account of their wounds received at Borodino; 
they, however, fought with desperation for seven 
hours, repelled their foes, and, leaving four thou 
sand of ^cir comrades dead npon the ground, 
having slain also an equal number of the Ras 
sians, am good ciydor pressed on their way 
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For threo days the retreat vroa rapidly continued 
mth but little molestation 
Napoleon bad no\7 traversed in ten days about 
three hundred miles Still he had many weary 
marches before him The pursnmg me was 
gathering strengtli and confidence, and the 
weather was becoming very mdement On the 
evening of tlie fith of Noi ember, dense clouds 
commenced forming in the sky, the wind rose 
and howled through the forests, and swept 
freezmg blasts over the eidiausted host At mid 
night a furious snow-storm set m, exirnguishing 
the fires of the bivouacs, and covering houseless 
troops in diecrlcss drifts ‘ A dreadful morning 
dawned No sun could be discovered through 
the dense atmosphere swept by the tempest The 
troops, blinded and bewildered by the whirlwinds 
of sleet, staggered along, not knowing whither 
they were going The wind drove the snow 
into the soldiers' faces, and penetrated their thin 
and tattered clothing Their breath froze and 
hung in icidcs from their beards Their limbs 
were chilled and stiffened The men could no 
longer keep their ranks, but toiled ron in dis 
ordered masses - It was an awful day Many, 
stumbling over a stone, or falling into concealed 
cavities by the wayside, were unable to nsc 
again, and were soon covered with a wiiidmg- 
sh^eet of snow , a small -white hillock alone 
"marked their cold graves 

Nothing could he seen above and around but 
desolation and Uio storm A few gloomy pines, 
surging in the gale, added to the bleakness 
ana desolation of the scene Innumerablo men 
and horses fell and perished TJio muskets 
dropped from the benumbed hands of the sol- 
diers, while manyjhad their hands frozen to their 
wenpoui, of war Ploeks of miens, emerging 
Jrom the forest, mingled ll ^ir shrieks with the 
uproar of the elements, and, vith bloody' fangs, 
tore the fiesh of the prostmte soldier almost be- 
lore hfe was extinct 

To add to the horrors of the scene, clouds of 
Cossacks hovered around the freezing host, 
making frequent attacks These barbarians 
stripped the wounded and the dy'ing, cut them 
with them sabres, goaded them with their bayo- 
nets, and, with shouts of laughter, derided them 
as they reeled and etnggcrca m convulsive ago- 
nies, expiring naked in the snow. 

Night came on — a dreadful might There was 
no shelter There was no dry wood to kindle a 
fire The storm still raged with pitiless futy 
One wide expanse of snow spread every where 
The wretched soldiers, exhausted, supperlcss, 
and freezing, throir themselves upon the drifts, 
from which thousands nei er arose During the 
long hours of that stormy night, they moaned 
and died, and ascended to the judgment scat of 
a righteous God The horses perished ns rapidly ' 
as the men The soldiers stopped off the reek 
mg skins of the horses as they feU, and used 
them ns cloaks for protection against the storm 
Many horses were killed, that the perishing 
soldiers might obtam a httlo nutriment by drink- 
ing their warm blood Th* Biissnma offered 
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thanksgivmg to God and to their saints fsr the 
potent alhaiice of the wmtry tempest, and prayed 
for Its continnnnce 

This awful night, of sixteen honrs’ duration, - 
at last passed away A cold, hlvik wmter’s 
mommg dawned. The Eceno of .horror pro 
sented to tho eye app'illcd tho stoutest hearts 
Circular ranges of the soldiers, sti/F m death, 
and covered with the drifted snow marked tho 
site of the bivouacs Thoucmids of snowy - 
mounds, scattered over the plain showed where, 
during the night, horses and men Hd perished, 
while the storm had wrapped rt-Jely around 
them their wmding sh st. 

Winter was now enthroned with all its mo-' 
jesty Marshal Ney, with herculean straggles, 
and tbrongh unequalled sufferings, protected 
this awful retreat^ Slowly retiring before an 
enemy, by whose countless hordes ho was bficn - 
surrounded, ho disputed every mile of tho road — 
with extraordinary gcnins availed himself of 
eicry chance, and, often turning back upon the 
foe, plnngcd mto their dense masses with super- 
human energy Tlio heroism with which Mar- 
shal Noy conducted this retreat has excited the '' 
admiration of the world 
Tho mdomitable army ogam resumed its iTne 
of march through sceuesof woe which can ncvci 
bo told At every step guns and 'aggage- 
waggons were abandoned With thn younger 
soldiers, ^1 subordination was lost Officers and 
men, m a^umnltuous mass of confusion, stntgg'cd 
along Tho Impenol Guard alone retained its 
discipline and its character The licrco Cossacks 
followed close in the rear They picked up the 
exhausted and tho dying, ond tortured them to 
death with savage barbarity" 

Marshal Noy, shocked ut the wild disorder and 
mm into which eiery thing was plunged, sent an 
nid de camp to Napoleon with a seul-harrowing 
recital of bis disasters Napoleon, conscious 
that there was now no remedy for these woes, and 
tliat nothing remmned for the army hat a sne- 
ccssion of the most terrible sacrifices, intemiptcd 
the nid-de camp m his narrative by say ing, 
mournfully, '* Colonel, 1 do not ask you for these 
details ” Through all this awful retreat, Napo- 
leon appeared grave, silent, and resigned He 
seemed qmto insensibler to bodily sufferings, and 
uttered no complaint It was, however, at times 
evident to those -about Ins person that his mental 
angaish was extreme 

On the 9th of November Napoleon reached 
Smoleosl^ Ho had hoped to find shelter, cloth- 
ing, and provisions He found only rjin and 
famine There was brandy in abundance The 
soldiers, in despair, drank to utter stupofaotion, 
and during tho night perished miserably in tho 
icy streets In tho morning tho pavements were “ 
covered with the frozen bodies of the dead 
Enormous quantities of provisions had been accu- 
mulated here The most gigantic efforts had 
been mo^de for transporting these provisions to 
scattered divisions of the army, W, by the 
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J««t at that tmio a convoy of provisions 
reached Napoleon Ho iminodmtely forwarded 
It to Morshnl Ncy, sn\ing< “Those who aro 
fighting most eat beforo tho tost ” At the same 
tune, ho sent word to Noj to arrost tho progress 
of tho Rtiis«inns for a few da>«, that ho might 
have time in Smolensk to refresh and rcorgaiiizo 
h w army. Tho indomilnhlc mnrahni immcmatch 
faced about, and attacked tho Russians with such 
dclcnntncd courage os to compel them to retreat 
Tho French had lost nearly nil their ariillcr). 
Rut tho marshal seized a muskot, and exposed 
liimcclfin tho ranks like n common soldier 1 
While thus, under these circamstnucca, cThihiting 
the recklc«s valour of a pnvato in tho ranks, ho 
r1‘o displayed in his nrraiigomcuts the genius of 
tho consnmmato general llis skilful manoeuvres, 
and the impetuositj of liis men, so cflcctunliy 
Ihnarted and overthrew the mulfiMidmmis foe, 
that tho army obtained a respite of tnentj-four 
hours 

Juvt before Napoleon entered Smolensk, nn 
express met him upon tho road It was a stormy 
daj Clouds of sleet and snow were sv ccping 
both earth and sky A eirclo of videttos imme- 
diately formed about tho Emperor as ho opened 
tlic important despnltlios Troubles worejiiidccd 
multiphmg A conspiracy hvl been formciTin 
Pans, talcing advantage of tho disasters in Russia, 
for tho overthrow of the iinpenal govcniment, 
iiudthc establishment of tlio Jneohm mob 

An ofiicer of the name of Malet forged an 
account of Uio death of Napoleon Availing 
himself of tho panic which the aiirenncomcnt 
C'lU'cd, ho gathered nronnu him a few hundred 
of tho National Guard, and made a mOst nnda- 
cious attempt to take into his own hands tho 
reins of power. Tho conspirator was soon, how- 
ever, arrested and shot But tho event alarmingly 
showed how entirely the repose of Franco de- 
pended upon tho lito of Napoleon It seemed 
verv o.adcnt that tho imperial government was 
by no means so firmly estabhebed, and that tho 
death of tho rmperof would ho but the signal 
for a strife of parties 

Napoleon was greatly agitated when ho read 
the decpatihes Ifo saw that tho tidings of his 
death was the signal for tho overthrow of the 
Empire, and for tho bloody slrogglo of rival 
parties, that tho government which ho had 
organised with such toil and care, to bo a penna- 
aent blessing to Franco, and his memorial to 
posterity, v/as all su«pendod upon his personal 
supremacy, and could not survive his death It 
bad been tho object of his constant study so to 
establish nnd consohdalo a government asto sciurc 
the nposo of Ills belovcdconntry after his death. 
To actomphsh this, ho Itad made the tremendous 
sacnficc, nnd had committed tho sin of separating 
himself from the noble Josephine, nnd had mar- 
ried a daughter of tho dc^cncrato house of Ilaps- 
ourgh Ho now fonnn, to Ins inexpressible 
cliagnn, that tho King of Romo bad no more 
been thought of than li ho had never been born 
Ho now saw, when it was too Into, that tho repu- 
diated Josephine would havo been a fnr mors 


otont oily for himself and for France than tho 
nuglitcr of the Ctesars. It is cleat that Napo- 
leon iiod no intention of doing wrong m tho 
divorce of Joscphino. It was n “ m of ignor- 
ance, " hut it was none the less a sin It was 
committed m tho eyes of the world, and before 
the wliolo world ho received his fearful ptimslw 
ment In tho anguish of hts feelingi at this time, 
he exclaimed, in the presence of his generals— 

“ Docs my power, tbon, hang on so slender a 
thread ? Is ray tcmiro of sovereignty so frail 
that a singlo person can pnt it in jeopardy? 
Truly mv crown is but ill-fitted to my head if, in 
mv very capital, tho audacious attempts of two 
or throo adventurers can make it tottor After 
twelve years of government, after my mamngc, 
after the birth of my son, after so many oaths, my 
death would again have plunged the country info 
the inidvt of rev olutionnry horrors. Napoleon II. 
was forgotten ” 

Ho immediately formed tho resolution to ro' 
turn, ns soon ns ho could honourably lenvo tht 
nnnj , to Paris Rctinng to his chamber, ho said 
to General Rapp — 

“ Misfortuno never comes singly. This fills up 
the mensuro of evil here I cannot bo every, 
where, bnt I must absolutely return to my 
capital My prcsenco tlicro has become m 
dispcn'^nblo to rcstoro public opinion Wo have 
need of men and money Great sncccsses and 
victories will repair all " 

This intention was, however, commnnicated to 
few, lest it should increnso tho disorders pro* 
vmling 

Napoleon remained at Smolensk five days, 
collecting Ins scattered forces, receiving reports 
from those divisions of tho army traversing dif- 
ferent roads, and making arrangementB for ren- 
dering tho continuation of tho retreat less disns 
trous Engine, who was ondcavouring to retreat 
bv way of Witepsk, had siifTcrcd droadfnlly in 
kilted nnd wounded, mid was now struggling 
along, having abandoned nil Ins artillery and 
baggage Swarms of Cossacks were aho prowl- 
ing about tho divisions of Davonst and Ncy, 
afraid to vonturo upon nn open attack, bnt break- 
ing down tho brides and burning the villages, 
taking ndvantago of woods, forests, defiles, and 
heights, to attack tho French in flank and rear, 
nnd precipitately retreating beforo any blows 
could bo returned 

At four o’clock in the monimg of tho I4th of 
November tho retreat w as resnmod It was dark 
mid bitter cold as tho troops gloomily defiled fioin 
UiO ruined city of Smolensk Tho army was now 
reduced to uboiit forty thousand cficctiv o men It 
was divided into four corps, commanded by Mnrat, 
Engine, Davonst, nnd Ncy Thirty thousand 
stragglers hung upon thorn, cncnmbcring their 
march The Emperor placed himself at tho head 
of tho first column, which was under tho com- 
mand of Murat Marshal Ncy, who was to re- 
main in the city nntd it was ovaennted, woa 
onlcrcd to drive all the stragglers beforo him, to 
saw olF the trnnnions of tho cannon be would be 
compelled to abandon, and to blow up in the 
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toners of Oie cfty the miinitiODS of war which 
conld not be removed 

The' horses, with their shoes worn smooth, or 
lost from their feet, contmnally fell beneath their 
.riders With incredible toJ, the men were 
obliged to drag the cannon and baggnge-wag* 
gons np the 1 C 7 hills Freqaentlj, in the dark- 
ness, men, horses, and artillery were rolling down 
the slippery declivities togeldier The cannon- 
balls and the grape-shot of the enemy' were often 
at the same time plonghing their ranks The 
daj's were short, the nights were long and dnad- 
ful The suiTcrings of the wounded were awfnl 
beyond description The first dav the artillciy 
' of the Guard advanced but hftcen miles in tn euty- 
four hours 

Kutusoff, with an army of ninety thonsand 
men, well clotlied and armed, and with abundant 
supplies, was marching on a hue parallel to tluit 
of the French He soon outstripped the ex- 
hausted fugitives, and took a strong position in 
their advance, across the road, planting batteries 
upon the adjacent heights, and attempted to dts-i 
pute the posiagc, but Uie Imperial Guard stcrnlj, 
proudly, desperately advanced, and swept their 
assailants before them The Russians retired to 
their battenes on the lulls, and showered innu- 
merable bullets upon tbcir foe As Napoleon 
mnrohed through this storm of iron and of lend, 
which was scnttoring death on every side, the 
grenadiers of the Guard dosed In n dense circle 
around him, that they might protect him by their 
own bodies from harm, and the band commenced 
plnymg the alr,j' WHiore con one bo li ippier than 
in the bosom of his family ?” The Emperor, 
considering this exdusivcly applicable to himself, 
requested them to play instead, “ Let ns watdi 
over the safety of the Empire."'' 

The first division of the army having forced 
its passage, the Jlussinns made an effort to stop 
Engbne,_vvho was several miles behind They 
intrenched Gieihselves in great force lu the road 
before him, and summoned him to surrender. A 
. temble battle ensned , Fifteen hundred of En- 
gine's division. In odvance of the rest of the 
corps, for an hour resisted the onset of more than 
_ twenty thonsand Russians by whom they were 
' currotlnded Repellmg all demands to^capitu- 
late, they resolved to cut their way back again 
through the Russian hues to join the Viceroy 
They formed Qiemselvcs into a sohd square, and 
rushed upon the enemy’s columns 

The Russians opened their ranks and allowed 
the feeble and almost defenceless bond to advance 
mto their midst. Then, nflor they comprehended 


V, ** Sir Archibald Alison thus describes Kapolcoa’s 
V habit of passing through tlic corps of the army — *‘ The 
imperial snitc, like a vvhirluind, swept through the 
coiumns too iist for the men cither to fall into tlie 
ranks or to present arms, and, before the astoillshCd 
crowd could find time to gaze on their beloved chioi; 
the toHigt was disappearing in the distance ' Room, 
however, was olways deared, the outriders callca out 
to make wav, and, at the ma^c w ords, ‘ The Empororl' 
tafantry,'Ca»alrf, and nrliliiry wore, pctl-molL hurried 
to tlie side, often In fnghtful ccnfuslon, and nlUi frae- 
■■ lurco of legs and aims ” 1 ^ 


their ohjeot, cither from pity or admunlion, the 
enemy’s battalions, which lined botlT sides of the 
road, intrcatcd them to surrender. They seemed 
reluctant .mercilessly to shoot' down such brnvi 
mon, but the only answer they received was a , 
more determined marcli, stem silence, and the 
presented bayonet The whole of the enemy’s 
fire was then poured in upon them at once, at 
the dittnnco of but a few yards, and the half 
of this heroic column was stretched lifeless or 
wounded upon the ground The survivors in 
stantly closed np into another compact square 
Not a man wavered Thus they marched on' 
through this awful fire until nearly every indi-' 
vidunl had fallen A few only of these resolute 
men saw the ndvandug divisions of Engine 
Ihoy then ran and threw themselves into those 
toebla ranks, which opened to receive tbcin 

Eugene had now to fight his way through 
more thmi d-^uble Ins ow n mimbcrs, with breast- 
ing batteries which ploughed his ranks with 
grape-shot. It is difilcull to conceive how a 
single man escaped The enemy occupied a 
position winch sv ept the road 'There seemed ' 
to bo no hope unless tlmi weeded height, bristling ■ 
with cannon, could bo carried Ihrce hundred 
men wore selected to ascend to the forlorn as- 
sault The battery opened upon tho devoted 
baud, and, iii a few inimitcs, every mdivi^iui] 
was weltering m blood Not one survived tliose 
tcmOc discharges 

Engine had only 4,000 men now left Nigbf, 
cold, long, mid dark, came roughly to Ins aid 
Leaving their fires burning to deceive the foe, 
these indomitable men, with a noiseless step, 
tJieir breath well-nigh suspended, crept, at mid- 
night, along the holds, and passed around tho 
uncssnilahle position There was a moment of 
fearful peril in this critical marcli Tho moon 
suddenly burst from the clouds, revealing the 
retre iimg hand to a Russian sentinel .. Ho im- 
mediately clmllengcd tliom They gave them- 
selves np for lost. A Pole ran up to tho Russian, 
ond, spi aking to him in his ow n language, said, 
witli great composure, “ Be silent ' We are out 
on a secret expedition ’’ TJie sentiiiol. deceived, 
gav 0 no alarm Eugene thus escaped, and, early 
in the morning, rvjcmcd the Emperor Napoleon 
had been wnmng all tlie preceding day for tho 
anxiety, on the plains of 

Napoleon now became extremely anxious fot 
the safety of Ney and Davoust Notwithstand- 
mg the peril of his position, m the midst of 
accumulated hosts .of Russiaus,-he resolved to 
awoit their arrival For two days that little 
band stood upon the plnui, bidding defiance to 
toe hostile onmes which frowned upon theta 
^m aU too adjacent heights The name of 
Napoleon was such a terror that toe Russians 
dared not march from their encampments 
^ Kntnsoff, says Sir Walter Scott, « seems to 
have acted towards Napoleon and the Gra^ 
Army ns the Greenland Wiers do to tho vvhX^ 
whom they are careful not to approach 7 n l„,’ 
dying flgomoe, when pam. fury. Zi a sel 
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euemj in olieck until niglit Then yon mnst 
advanco and rpjoin mo.” 

Napoleon, Lis Lenrt almost Lnrsting with grief 
at tho thought of abandoning Nay, slowly re- 
tired from the field of battle Mortier and Da- 
vonst, with three thousand men, remained to 
arrest tiie adrance of fifty thoiisand enemies 
A shower of balls and grape-shot swept their 
ranks Proudly refusing to accelerate their 
steps, they retired as deliberately ns they would 
have done from a field of summer parade 
Their path was marked by the gory bodies of 
tho dead Then wounded comrades they boro in 
their arms. 

“Do you hear, soldiers?” said General La- 
horde , “ the marshal orders ordinary tamo ' 
ordinary titno, soldiers 1”“ 

Napoleon, with a beechen stack in his Lend, 
toiled along on foot Uo proceeded slonly and 
nesitatingly, ns if still half resolved to turn back 
again in pursuit of Noy. As he advanced, ho 
manifested tlio deepest grief for tho lost marshal 
lie spoke of him inccssnntly7 of his courage, of 
his genius, his true nobihty of character Tiic 
twilight of tlie short winter's day soon dis 
appeared, and another dismal niglit of woe and 
death darkened over the wasted and bleeding 
army In the night Napoleon was overheard 
saying to himself— 

“ Tho misery of my poor soldiers cuts mo to 
the heart, yet I cannot relieve them~wit1iont 
establishing my'self in some place But how is 
It possible to stop witliont ammunition, provi- 
sions, or artillery? I am not strong enough to 
halt I mnst reach Minsk as quickly os possible ” 

lie had hardly uttered these words when an 
officer entered, and informed him that Minsk, 
where ho bad centred his last hope, witli all its 
magazines, had fallen into tho hands of the 
enemy For a moment Napoleon seemed over 
powered by the blow But instantly rccovenng 
himself, he said firmly, yet sadly — 

“Very well I we have now, then, nothing to 
do but to force our way witli the bayonet.” 

At one o’clock in the morning he sent for 
General Rapp 

“ My affairs," said tho Emperor, “ are going 
very badly These poor soldiers rend my heart 
I cannot, however, relievo them ” 

At that tame an alarm of attack was made 
upon the encampment The silence of midnight 
was suddenly interrupted by the roar of artillery 
and tho rattle of musketry A scone of inde- 
scribable confusion and clamour ensued Napo- 
leon seemed as tranquil as if seated on a sofa at 
St Cloud 

“ Go," said he, gently, to General Rapp, " and 
see what is the matter I am sure that some 
of those rogues of Cossacks want to prevent our 
sleeping ” i 

The midnight alarm, hko Hie rapid sVeep of 
tho whirlwmd, soon passed away Tho ox- 


“ For a more fall account of thli crtTnorainary enter- 
prise, SCO “Napoleon’s Kussinn ExpcOltion," liy Count 
Philip de Segoi 
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hausted troops again throw themselves upon tnt 
snow-covered ground, whore the freeang blast 
was even moro merciless and fatal tlian<the 
bullet of the foe , > 

The extreme snffenngs of the' French army 
during this period were faithfully narrated to 
Franco hy N.apoleoii in his twenty ninth bidlctin 
In this celebrated document he made no atfcmpf 
to conceal the mcasurclcssncss of tl'C disaster 
“ Tho cold,” says the bullctan, ‘ suddenly in- 
creased after the 7th On the 14tb, IBth, and 
16th, the thermometer was sixteen and eighteen 
degrees below frcering point, and the roads were 
covered with ice The cavalrv, arfiUoiy, and 
baggage horses died every night, not by bun 
dreds, but by thousands, especially those ol 
Germany and France, The cav.alry were all on 
foot Tho artillery and baggage were without 
menus of conveynneo ' 

“ Tho array, which was so fine on the 6tb 
was very different on the 14th, almost withom 
artillery, cnvaliy, and transports IVithout ca- 
valry, we had no menus of reconnoitring a 
quarter of a league, whilo, without artaUeiy, wo 
could not firmly await or risk a bottle It was 
requisite, llicferore, to march, m order not to be 
forced into an oiigagemont, which tho want of 
ntnmumtaon prevented our dcsinng It was ue 
ccssnry for us to occupy a certain space of ground, 
and that without cavalry to lead or to connect 
our columns This difficulty, added to tho im- 
monse frost, rendered our situation miserabla 
Those whom nature had not sufficiently steeled 
to ho superior to fnto or fortune, lost tlieif- gaiety 
and good hnmoiir, and dreamed only of misfor- 
tunes and catastrophes Those whose constitu- 
tions enabled tlicm to brave vicissitudes, pre- 
served tbcir spirits and ordinary manners, and 
saw new gloncs m the difficulties to bo sur- 
mounted TJio enemy, finding upon the road 
traces of tho disasters which had befallen the 
French army, endeavoured to take advantage of 
them They surrounded all tlio columns with 
Cossacks, who carried off, hko tho Arabs of the 
dcscit, the trains and carnages winch for a mo- 
ment diverged from or loitered on tho march 
This contemptible cavalry, which can only make 
a noise, and is incapable of penetrating tfiroiigb 
a company of voltigeurs, was rendered formid- 
able bj circnmstanccs Nevoitbelcss, tho enemy 
had to repent of all the serious attempts which 
ho made ’ 

The enfeebled army soon crossed tho Dnieper, 
and entered tho town of Oroha Here thej found 
bouses, firo, and provisions For the first time 
sinco leaving Moscow, the soldiers enjoyed 
shelter, comfort, and abnndant refreshments ^ 

“ Napoleon entered Oroha,” sav s Sdenr “ with 
SIX thousa^ guards, tho remains of thirty-five 
Hionsand, Eugtno with eighteen hundred sol 
Aers, tlio remains of forty-two thousand nnd 
Davoust with four thousLd! the “^^ 1:13 o» 
seventy thousand ” ” remains 0 , 
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The herolo ratorslial had lost everything He 
was emaciated with tofl, sleeplessness, and festing 
His dothes were in tatters. He had not even a 
ehirt Some one gave him a handkerchief with 
which to wipe his face, which was white with 
frost He seized a loaf of brerd, and devoured 
It voracionsly, esdaimmg— 

Hone hut men of iron constitutions caiT snp- 
, port such tnds It is physically impossible to 
resist them There are hroits to human strength, 
the utmost of which have been exceeded ” 

StiU, his determined ^int had never for one 
moment been vanquished At every defile he 
halted end beat boot tho^ foe, slrugglmg in- 
cessantly agmnstan mondatiou of disorder 
Napoleon was still inquinng for Ney. A 
feeling of grief pervaded Oio whole army Four 
days had nowpassM since he had been heard 
' from Nearly aU hope had vanished Still, 
every one was looking back across the Dnieper, 
hoping to ohtam a ^mpso m the distant horizon 
of the approach of bis colnmns They listened 
to catch, if possible, the sound of bis conflict 
with the foe. But nothing was heard but the 
cold sweep of the wintry wind , nothing was 
to be seen but swarms of Cossacks, crowding 
_ the opposite bank of the stream and menacing 
Uie hndges Some proposed, since there was no 
more hope, to blow up these bndges, and thus 
retard the pnrsult of the Russians Others, how- 
ever, would not consent, ns it seemed to seal the 
doom of their lost companions m arras 
Night agam set m, and the weary soldiers, in 
comfortable quarters, for a moment forgot their 
woes Napoleon was partahmg of n frugal 
sapper with General Lefebvre, when a loyfiil 
shout was heard m the streets, “Marshal Ney is 
safe!'* At that moment a Polish ofheer entered 
the room, and reported that the marshal was 
a few leagues distant, on the banks of the nver, 
harassed by swarms of Cossaclrs, and that he 
had sent for assistance Napoleon sprang from 
' his choir, seized the informant by both arms, 
and exclaimed, with intense emotion, 

“Is that really true? Are you sure of it?’’ 
Then, m an outburst of rapture, he added, “I 
have two hundred milhons of gold in my vaults 
at the Tmlencs I would have given them all 
to save Mardial Ney 1” 

It was a cold and. gloomy winter's night 
The soldiers were exhausted by almost super- 
human toil and suffering , but, without a murmur, 
five thousand men, at the call of Eugbne, roused 
themselves fium thek slumbers and left their 
warm fires to proceed to the rescue of the 
mnrshaL They traversed unknown and snowy 
paths for about six miles Often they stopped 
to listen, but no sound of their lost fhends could 
bo heard. The river, encumbered with ice, 

. Sowed chill and drear at their side Dismal 
forests of pmes and firs frowned along their 
way "The gloom and silence of midmght en- 


the &et ilint day thousands were perishine’, whUo 
other th(ms!ni& were jolnbiK the arm} from aivistons 
posted along the I ae of retreat 


veloped them .. Li this state of siupesse, Eugene 
ordered a few cannon to be discharged Far oS 
in the distance they heard the faint response of 
n volley of musketry Hie marshal had not a 
smglo piece of artillery left Eagerly the two 
corps hastened to meet. Eugene Beauhaiuais, 
one of the noblest of mqn, whom no penis could 
daunt, and whom no snffcnngs conlo mhdne, 
threw himself mto the arms of his rescued 
friend, and wept for 307 ' Soldiers, ofliceTS, 
generals, all rushed together, and mingled in 
afikctionate embraces. 

The reunited bands retunjed rejoidngly to 
Orcha As Marshal Ncy'relatcd to the Emporor 
the perils through whidi he had passed, N«po- 
Icon grasped his hand, and hailed, him bj the 
proud title of “Bravest of the Brave ’’ The 
unconquerable marshal had infused his own 
energy into the bosom of his troops In view 
of these extraordmary adbievemcnts, accom 
phshed by the genius of man, Napoleon, in cha< 
ractonstic language, remarked, “Better is an 
army of deer commanded by n hon, than an 
army of lions commanded by a deer" 

Ney had left Smolensk, about one hundred 
miles distant, on the 17tb, with but six thonsand 
soldiers He arrived ot Orcha xnth but fifteen 
hundred, and without a single cannon He 
had been compelled to leave all his sick and 
wounded to tlio mercies of the enemy. The road 
over wliicli he passed ho found strewed with the 
traces of the dreadful rout of his friends which 
had preceded him Everywhere were to be 
seen broken muskets and sabres, overthrown 
(xarriages, dismounted cannon, and the frozen 
bodies of men and horses. 

He passed the battle-field of Krosnoe, where 
the Emperor had halted, and had so heroically 
fought for the rescue of his lost compamons It 
was covered with the icy bodies of tlie dead 
On the ensuing day a wintry mist enveloped 
them, so that Siey could see but a few feet in 
advance Suddenly they found themselves di- 
rectly m front of a Russian batteiy, where the 
enemy, in vastlj superior numbers, disputed 
their passage A Russian officer presented him- 
self, and demanded the sword of Ney The 
commander of the Russian forces was so conscious 
of the valour of this extraordinary mao, that, 
with the demand for surrender, he sent an 
apology for making such a summons 

“Field-Marshal Kutusoff,” said the en\oj, 
“ would not have presumed to make so cruel a 
proposal to so great a general, to a warrior 
so renowned, if there remained n single chance 
of safety for him But there are eighty thonsand 
Russians snrroundmg Marshal Ney If the 
marshal doubts this, Eutusoif will permit bun to 
send n man to pass through his ranks and count 
his forces " 

Ney gave the noble response. “ A marshal of 
Franco never surrenders!" 

Even while this scone was passing, the enemy, 
citherthrongh treachery or by mistake, discharged 
a battery of forty guns, loaded with grape shot, 
directly into the bosoms of the French. Tbs 
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carnage rraa arTful A Ereaoh officer 'Parted : 
foiward to out dotrn tlie Eussian messenger as a | 
triutor Noy restrained him, and the man, who : 
was probably innocent of nil guile, was disarmed | 
and made prisoner The enemy s faro was noir ; 
poured in upon the French without mercy and 
without cessation “ All the hills,” says an oyo- 
uitncss, “which but a moment before looked cold 
and silent, became like so many \olcnnocB in 
eruption ’’ But these perils did but fan into m- 
creased intensity the ardour and the courage of 
Noy 

“Kutusoff,” sajs Sdgur, “had not deceived 
him On his side there wero indeed eighty 
thousand men, in complete ranks, well fed and 
in double hues, full and deep , n numerous cavalry , 
an immense artillery, occupying a formidable 
position, m short, overylhmg, and fortune to 
boot, which IS nlouo equal to all the rest. On 
ours, five thousand half-famished soldiers — a 
straggling and dismembered column, n watering 
and languid march , arms defective and dirty , and 
the greater part of them mute, or shaking m 
enfeebled hands And y'Ot the Frciioh leader 
had no thought of yielding or perishing, but to 
cut his way through tho enemy ” 

Ncy, undaunted, placed himself at the head 
of a column, nnd rushed upon the hostile in- 
trcnchments. 'With fivo thonsniid men he 
undertook to force a paosago through eighty 
thousand 'With sis pieces of cannon ho ventured 
to march upon bnttoiics bristling with two 
hundred pieces The unequal combat was 
maintained until night enveloped the field 
Noy then, findmg it impossible to break through, 
and leaving half of lus little army dead upon 
the field, ordered a retreat back again into tho 
mhospitable mlds of Bnssia, towards Smolensk 
His troops heard this strange command with 
utter amarement. They, however, instantly 
, obeyed Turning their hacks upon tlieir 
comrades who had preceded them, upon their 
Emperor, upon France, they retraced their steps 
into those frozen regions Horn which they were 
so anvions to escape For an hour or two they 
h'astily traversed, in tho darkness, an nnkuown 
and savage road, until tlioy came to a small 
river Noy broke Uio ice to see which way Hio 
current ran 

“This stream,’* stud ho, “flows into the 
Dnieper It shall be our guide ’’ Cold, hungry, 
weary, •md bleeding, the feeble band struggled 
along the frozen banks of tlio stream until ^ey 
came to the Dnieper, tho Bory sthenes -of the 
ancients ' A lame peasant, the only inhabitant 
whom they encountered, informed them where 
'• they might probably' pass on tho ice A hend 
' in tlie nver had at this point clogged tho ifioat- 
ini' masses Tim cold had cemented them 
" aSovc and bdew, tho stream was still filled 
with moveable fragments In this spot only 
was a passage jpossiblei and here it was full of 
danger, 

Ncy, wrapped in his cloak, threw himself 
noon tho snow, nnd sicpt while the troops 
pressed noross in single file The ice was thm. 


nnd bent and racldcd under their (eet Tht^ 
waggons, laden witli tho sick, and wotindect sd' 
dicrb, next attempted to pass, but tiie frail sur< 
face broke beneath tho weight Many of the' 
waggons sank, A few fnmt slincks were heard 
ns the mutilated sufferers were submerged m the 
icy wnvds, their cold and silent sopnlohre The 
Cossacks tracked tho retreat of the French, and, 
keeping beyond tho reach of musket-shot, fared 
incessantly upon their holpicb victims with artil,- — 
lay Nov pressed vigorously on, by day and 
by night, without rest, and, a little after mid- 
night on the fiOthj the wrecks of tho Grand 
Aimy wore sadly muted at Orclin.' 

During this retreat^ on unnatural mother 
abandoned her child in tho snow Marshal Ncy 
took the little sufferer in his arms, soothed it 
with tenderness, nnd earned it hack to its 
parent Again tho wretched woman, rendered 
fiond-hko by misery, cost tho poor oluld fron, 
tho oicrlndcn sledge Again tho mai:^tt1,„ns 
tender-hearted ns he was brave, rescued tho 
child Tho indignant soldiers throw the mother 
Ihim the sledge to perish in tho ice They 
corcred tho friendless child with furs and 
bkiikcfs They subsequently wnldicd over him 
with great care This little orphan was after 
wards seen at tho Bcrcsinn, thcnatlVilnn, and 
again- at Tvoivno He fidally escaped nil tho ^ 
horrors of tlio relreat 

Napoleon could now muster hut about twolie 
thousand effective men Still, a vast and - 
uncounted tram of stragglers encumbered the 
army. For tho next three days the suffering ’’ 
band pressed on, defying nil tho efforts of their 
multitudinous foes to arrest them Wlmn 
Nopoleon left bloscow to attack Sutusoff, with ^ 
his assoroblod array, at Kalouga, General Witt- 
genstdn, with a large arm}, was tlirce^ hundred 
miles in the rear of Napoleon’s left; wing , Six 
hundred miles farther off General Tchitehagoff 
was returning with lus army of sixty thousand 
men, which had just been released from wnrlhro - 
With the Turks Both of these aveU-appomtod_ 
hosts were marching to unite their forces upon 
the banks of the Beresiiia. Three armies were 
thus crowding upon tho Emperor Tlie passage 
of the Bcresina had now beccome tho great noint- 
of penk®" 

“> “A secret trontj- of peace Imd bean sinned at 
CncbnrLst between tlie nussi ms and UicTurlcs Tbis 
peace nos tho worlc of £nnland, and was sccn'oil 
tbrongh the Instrumentality of a falsa docutnent, which 
the cabinet of London caused to be presented to tlie 
Grand Vlaer It was n forged letter from Napoleon, in 
which lio proposed to Alexander the dlsincmbcnncnt of 
tlio TtirUsh empire. Joseph Tonton, who, for a lone 
time had been n stipendiary of England, bcln" con- 
-sidtcd bj Gallb Effcndl, tcstiticd to the aiithcntmitr of 
tho document. Wlion tho Saltan learned of tho en- 
trance of Napoleon Into Rnsslo, ho refused to ratify th« 
treatj, and was only induced to do so by tho mtnaclns! 
atUtude of England This delay of tlio ratlUcatlon de 
liyed thoPnsslan armvin Moldlila, and did nTrdcaso " 
M u^I Octobw It consequenUy was unable to optmse' 
the EVcndi army at anj time during the retreat, nniii ' 

It encountered tf.o French at the famow pSSWo 
Bu;e'>lna — .nistniro dc N-ipoleon, par AT do NonIns 
^ Uiissia became hostile to Napoleon heesii*© hr 
Mould not censient to the dismemberment of the TurUsl 
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" Hapoleoa hadleR n strong forco, tnth abundant 
magazines, ot Borlsoff, an important town wbich 
coiered the passage of the stream Afctbis place 
ho was sangmne in Ins e'^pcctation of finding 
refreshment, repose, and powerful additions to 
his army m men and in thc'enginery of war. 

On the crenmg of the 23rd, Napoleon received 
intclhgence that, throngh the great negligence 
of one of his generals, BonsolF had been captured, 
au^ with all its stores, was in the hands of the 
enemy , He was quite unprepared to hear of 
tins terrible disaster For a moment be was 
nlent, then, raising his hand towards heaven, 
ho sighed heavily, and stud — , 

_“l3-it written there that we shall commit 
nothing but errors?” 

'“Nevertheless,” says Napier, " these first words 
of impatience wore the only ones which escaped 
him, and the valet-do chambre wbo assisted him 
was the only one who witnessed his agitation 
Ddrac, Darn, and, Berthier all said that they 
know nothing of it— that they saw him nnshaken 
This was doubtless so ns to outward appearance, 
for ho retained suflicicnt command over himself 
to ovoid betraying his onsaety ” 

The path of the army seemed now entirely 
hedged up Escape was apparently impossible 
Napoleon was still nearly seven hundred miles 
from where he had crossed the Niemen it No wno 
The ofiiocra who were with him expressed their 
earnest inshcs tliat (heir sovereign, by aonndon- 
ing the army, might himself reach France, “ were 
it oven tlirongh the nir," said JI Darn, *' since 
the passage ot the earth seems barred Your 
Mttiosty could much more certaiidy serve the 
army la Pans tlinn here ” 

Napoleon cnrefnlly studied the maps, examined 
the situation of Borisolf, and suggested one or 
.two other pomts of passage It was, however, 
found that tho Russians had strongly dofended 
all those places The weakened army, freezing 
ard starving, conld not force the stream in the 
face of sn^ formidable hostile hattcncs He 
finally determined to attempt a passage at Stnd- 
zianca, a village a litGo to the nght of BonsofF 
The nver was here about three hundred yards 
, wide and six feet deep It was a desperate ven 
tnre There was no bridge The stream was 
filled with Soaring ice The landing on the op- 
posite side was m amaTsh, snixonuded by heights, 
occupied by a rswerful and well orgamzed-army 
Napoleon, however, robed firmly upon the tc- 
GOUTCcs of his genins, and upon the courage 
and devotion of his followers With alacrity he 
made prepambons for the fearful enterprise 
He colleeted nil the remaining eagles of the 
several regiments, andcaa«ed them to be burned 
All tho nnnecessaiy carnages were destroyed 
Eighteen hundred of Ins dismounted guard wero 
formed luto two battahons He assembled around 
his own person ah the' officers who had been -able 
to save their hor^s This corps, being formed 

empire, and tbs Ttuks became Ws Toes becansa Eng- 
land had convinced them, by fatso doenments, that 
ItapDleon was co opcrati_g with Alexander for tho eon- 
^a«tt of C instantinople. 


Into a company of fivo hundred officers, was de- 
nominated “ the Sacred Squadron ’’ 'Generals ot 
division performed tho functions of captains and 
-inferior officers with cordial good-will, shouldered 
the musket, and took their places in the ranks 
The Spirit of this feeble bond, animated by the 
indomitable energy of Napoleon, still remained 
unbroken 

These arrangements being completed, the 
troops again commenced then march through 
riie dark pino fbrest winch there covers tho coun- 
try The retreating army preaented a motley 
array of abont forty thousand men, women, and 
children. As they approached BonsofF, loud 
shouts wero hcaid, winch they supposed arose 
from the exultant and defiant Russians A party 
was sent forth to reconnoitre They soon re- 
turned with the almost bhssfol nows that tho 
corps of hlarshala Victor and Oudinot had re- 
taken BonsofF, and wore waibng for Napoleon 

The joy and augnish of this meeting ot the 
ireuch soldiers cannot be desenbed Victor’s 
men were ignorant of Ibe disasters winch tho 
Grand Army had encountered smeo its evacna- 
hon of Moscow. They were totally unprepared 
for such a spectacle of misery Their comrades 
presented themselves clothed m mgs, pieces of 
carpet, and untanned horsc-skms Their foot 
v/ero covered with wretched substitutes for shoes 
They were emaciated, haggard, frozen, and bleed- 
ing The veterans wept together over the recital 
of hitherto unheard-of woes, and all were horror- 
stricken when informed that tins skeleton band 
of fugitives was all that remained of that triumph- 
ant army which had recently been proclaimed 
throughout Europe as the conqueror* of the capi- 
tal of Russia. With tho addition of the divisions 
of Victorund Oudiuot, Napoleon had now twonty- 
seveu thousand troops and forty thousand strag- 
glers 

Through all these disasters the attachment of 
tho soldiers to Napoleon continued unbroken 
“Tims, amid so many persons,” soys Sdgiir, 
“wbo might hare reproached him with their 
misfortunes, he marched on withont the least 
fear, speaking to one and all without affectation, 
certain of being respected as long as glory could 
command respect Knowing perfectly, that ho 
belonged as muoh to us as we to him, his re- 
nown being, os it wero, a common national pro- 
perty, we should have sooner turned our arms 
against ourselves, wbicli was the case with many, 
than against him, os hung the minor suicide 

“ Some of them fell and died at his feet, and, 
though they were m the most frightful delirium, 
their suffering never gave its wanderings the 
turn of reproach, but of mtreaty And, in fort, 
did he not share the common danger ? Who of 
them all risked so much as ho ? Who had suf- 
fered tlie greatest loss in this disaster? If any 
imprecations were ever uttered, it was not in his 
presence , for it seemed that, of all misfortnnes, 
that of luonrrmgbis displeasure was the greatest.” 

The river Beresma flows rapidly along its. 
channel ii few miles beyond Bonsoffi The te- 
twauBjv Rusjians bed destroyed tho bndgev 
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Opon tlie opposite bonk of the nver they had tion, and faccatuc, in the eyes of a sovereign the 
planted very formidable hattencs Napoleon re> first quality is attaihmont to his person, 
mained two days at Bonsofftefreshmg his troops. At lost the day famtly dawned in the eset. 

On the 25tb, a variety of movements were made The Russian watch fires began to pale. Naiio- 
.0 deceive the enemy as to the pomt at which he Icon, by the movements of the preceding day, 
intended to cross fihe nver In the meantime, had effectually deceived his foes Thebewddered 
vrith secrecy, arrangements were made for con Russian admiral consequently commenced with 
stmcting a bridge where a dense forest would drawing his forces from Studzianca jnstasNapo 
concesd their operations from view The Rus- Icon commenced concentrating his army there, 
sians, in vast numbers, occupied the adjacent The French generals, who were annionsly, with 
heights The French troops were secreted all their glasses, peenng through the dusk of the 
day m the woods, ready to commence the con- morning to the opposite heights, could hardly 
Btruction ot the bridge the moment night should believe their eyes when they saw the Russiant 
come Hardly had the winter’s sun gone down rapidly retreating T1 e Russians had received 
behind the frozen hills ere they sprang to their orders to hasten to a p. int some eighteen miles 
11 ork No fire could bo allowed. They worked down the rii cr, where the admiral was commeed, 
through the long and dark nighty many of them by the false demonstrations of Napoleon, &at 
often up to their necks in water, and stnigghng the French mtended to attempt the passage 
against immense masses of ice, which were floated Oudinot and Rapp hast«»>cd to the Emperor with 
down by tho stream The tures ot the wheels the joyful tidings Napoleon esdaimed, “Then 
were wrenched off for cramp-irons, and cottages I have outwitted tho admind.” A eqnadron of 
wore torn down for timber horsemen swam, on their skeleton etee^ through 

Napoleon snpormtended the work m person, the icy waves, and took possession of the opposite 
toiling with the rest He uttered not a word bank Tho bndge was soon fimshed, and two 
which could mdicate any wont of confidence in light rafts were constructed The passage of the 
this desperate adventure Ho was surrounded by troops was now urged with the utmost rapidity, 
three armies, constitutmg a moss of one hundred In the coiiisc of a few hours tho engineers sne- 
ond fifty thousand men. " In this situation," cceded in constmetmg another hndgo for the 
says the Russian historian Bontourhn, "the most transportation of the baggage and the cannon 
perJotis m which ho Lad e\or found himself, the Dnnng the whole of that bleak winter's day, 
peat captam was in no way mfenor to himself and of the succeeding night, tho French army, 
Without allowing himself to bo dismajcd by the with its oncumbermg multitude of stragglers, 
imminence of his danger, ho dared to measure were crowding across these narrow defiles In 
it with the ojo of gcnlns, and still found resources, the meantime, tho Russian began to return, 
when a general less skilful and less determined They planted their batteries upon tho n^acent 
would not oven have suspected its possibility." heights, and swept tho bridges with a storm of 
Tho French generals deemed tho passage of cannon-balls Early in the mornmg of the 27th, 
tho nver utterly impracticable Rapp, Morticr, tho foe had accumulated in such numbers as to 
and Noy declared that, if escape were now be prepared to make a simultaneous attack upon 
cfTcctcd, they should for ever believe in the the French on both sides of the nver Napoleon 
Emperor’s protecting star Even Murat, con- had crossed with the advanced guard On 
stitutionaUy hold and reckless as he was, de- attaining tho right bank of tho river, ho ox- 
clared it was impossible to save the army Ho claimed, “ My star still reigns." 
niged that it was tune to relinqmsh aR thoughts An awful conflict now ensued The Russians 
of rescumg any but the Emperor, on whoso fate were impelled by the confidence of success, the 
tho salvation of France depended The soldiers French were nerved by the energies of despair 
in tho ranks expressed similar fears and desires In the midst of this domonlao scene of homq 
Some Polish officers volunteered to extricate mutilation, and blood, a fearful tempest arose 
Napoleon bygmdmghim through obscure paths howling through tho dark forests, and swcopmg 
in the forest to the frontiers of Prussia. Ponia- with hurricane fury over tho ombalthng hosts 
towski, who commanded the Polish division, One of the frail bridges broke beneath tho weight 
offered to pledge his hfo for the success of tho of artillery, baggage, and troops with which it 
enlerpnse, bat Napoleon promptly rqcoted tho was burdened A vast and frenzied crowd were 
suggestion as implying a cowardly and dis- struggling at tbe heads of the bridges Cannon, 
honourable flight. Ho would not forsako the balls ploughed thronghthe living, torluned mass 
'army m tills hour of its greatest penl They trampled upon each otner Mnlbtudes 

“Napoleon," says Sdgur, “at once rejected were crowded into tho stream, and, with shrieks 
this project os infamous, as being a cowardly which pierced through' the thunders of the battle 
flight, he was indignant that any one should sank beneath tho floating ice The gemns of 
dare to' think for a moment that ho would Napoleon was never more conspionons than oo 
“ abandon his army so long os it was in danger this occasion. It is the testimony alike of friend 
He was, however, not ot all displeased with and foe, that no other man could have accom 
Murat, cither because that prmce, in mnkmg the plished what he accomplished in the awful easi 
ptopositioni had afforded him an opporfcnnity of of the Beresina. 
jshowmgliis firmness, or, What is more probable, "Undismaydd by the 
hocaUGO he m it nothing hut a mark of devo* magnitude of his pcnlj 


terrible soone and by tho 
I ho calmly studied all his 
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elitmccs, and, mth liia fooble band, completely 
thwarted and overthrew his multitudmaus foes 
It is difficult to ascertnm the precise numbers in 
ffiis engagement. According to Segnr, who is 
perhaps the best authority to whom we con 
refer, Napoleon had but tnqity seren thousand ^ 
Bghting men, and these were eshansted, half! 
famished, aud miserably clothed and 'armed : 
There were also forty thousand stragipcrs and ; 
wounded embarrassing his movements nndchim- ; 
ng his circ. Sisty thousand Eussimis, well fed i 
and perfectly armed, surrounded him Geuerit 
Wittgenstein, with forty thonsand effective men, ! 
marched upon the portion of tho army which { 
had not } ct crossed the stream Marshal Tictor, I 
with bnt BIX thousand men, baffled all his efforts, ! 
and for hours held this vast force at bay Ad- ! 
miral Tchitchngoff, with twenty thousand men, | 
attacked tho columns which had crossed Ncy, 
with eight thonsand troops, plunged into the 
dense mass of foes, drove them before him, and 
took SIX thonsand prisoners 

Through all these awful hours tho engineers 
worked in preserving and repairing tho bridges,; 
with a coolness which no peril could disturb | 
The darkness of the night put no end to the i 
conflict The Russians trained their guns to^ 
hear upon the confused moss of men, horses, and | 
waggons crowdmg mid over whelmmg the bridges 

In tho midst of all die horrors of the scone, 
a little boat, carrying a mother and her two 
children, was overturned hj the floating ice A 
soldier plunged from the bridge mto the nver, 
and, by great exertions, saved tho youngest of 
tho two children The poor thmg, m tones of 
despair, kept crymg for its mother The tender- 
hearted soldier was heard endeavouring to sootho 
it, sajing, *‘Do not orj’ I will not abandon 
you Yon shall want for nothmg I will bo 
your father." 

Women were in the nudst of the stream, 
atmgglm" against tho floating ice, with their 
childmn m their arms , and when the mother 
was completely submerged m the cold flood, her 
stiffened arms were seen still holding her child 
above the waves Across this bridge the sol- 
diers bore tenderly tho orphan child which 
Morsh'd Ncy had saved at Smolensk 

Many persons wore crushed and ground to 
pieces by tho rush of heavy carnages Bands 
of soldiers deared their way ocross tho bridge, 
through the encumbering crowd, with their 
bayonets and their swords The wounded and 
tho dead were trampled miserably under their 
feet Eight came, cold, dark, and dreary, and 
did but mcrease these awful calamities Every- 
i_ing wos covered, with snow The black moss 
of men, homes, and carnages, traversing this 
white surface, enabled the Russian artillerymen, 
ffom the heights which they occupied, nn- 
eimgly to direct their fire The howling of the 
temped the gloom of midnight, the incessant 
flash and roar of artillery, the sweep of cannon- 
bfflls trough the dense mass, and the fnghfliol 
e^do^on of shells, tho wkisthng of bullets, tho 
sotifeiations and shouts of the soldier' the 
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shneks of the wounded and of the despairing, 
and tho wild hurras of tho Cossacks, presented 
one of tho most appalhng scenes vvluch demomac 
war has ever exhibited. The rccorr alone vne 
would think enough to appal the i.ost selfish 
and merciless lover of mihtary glory. At last 
Victor, having protected the passage of all the 
regular troops, led his vahaut corps across, and 
set fire to the bndges Tho number lost on this 
occasion has never been ascertained When the 
ICC melted m the spring, twelve tliousnud dead 
bodies were dragged from tho nver 
On tho 29tli of October the Emperor resumed 
his march Each hour brought an accumula- 
tion of horrors For fonr days tho army passed 
along the icy rend, marking iheir path by an 
awful trail of froz'‘n corpses On tho 3rd of 
November they arrived at Molodetzno Hero 
they were met by convoys sent to them from 
Wiina, and found provisions and ibrage m abun- 
dance The wonnded officers and soldiers, and 
every tiling which could embarrass the move- 
ments of the army, were sent forward under an 
escort to Wilna Several thousand fresh horses 
wore obtained, and tho cavalry remounted The 
artilleiy was repaired, and the troops, refreshed 
and reorganized, were placed in marching order 
But intelligence was also brought to Napoleon 
that portions of Prussia, taking advantage of his 
reverses were arming against him; and that 
oven the Austrian aristocracy, deeming this a 
fiivonrablc hour to put down democracy m 
France, were assmmng a hostile attitude Na- 
poleon called a council of all bis officers, related 
to them these new impending penis, and in. 
formed them of his consequent determination to 
return speedily to Pans The generals miani. 
monsly approved of this design lie, however, 
remained with the army two days longer On 
the 5th, the troops arrived ot Smorgom 
They were now within tho borders of ancient 
Poland Though still withm the dommion of 
Russia, they hero met with sympathy and 
friends The great difficulties of the retreat 
were now surmounted Napoleon invited all his 
marshals to sup with him At the conclusion of 
I the repast, he informed them that ho should set 
oat that night for France. He assured them 
that he would soon letum at tlie head of three 
hundred thousand men, and repeat the conquest 
will Ji the frost had retarded 
”I leave," said he, "tho command of tho 
army to the King of Naples I hope that yon 
will obey him as yon would me, and that the 
most perfect harmony will reign among yon ’’ 
He then embraced them all and took leave It 
was ten o’clock at night. Two dodges were 
drawn up before tho door The officers gathered 
sadly and affectionately around the Emperor. 
Napoleon took his scat in one of the sledges, 
with CaulamcoTirt-Dyhis side, Durocand Lobau 
followed in the otW dedge Their only escort 
consisted of a few Polos of tho Royal Guard 
For leaving the army under these circum- 
stances, Hapoleon has been severely conshred. 
It ^ been csdled a ehameful aud a coaetdly 
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abandonment A Rnssian bistonnn bos, boV' 
8Tcr, been more just General Boutourbn, aid« 
de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, says — , 

“Various judgments bavo been formed re j 
spectmg this departure , yot nothing would bo 
more easy than to justify it Napoleon was not 
merely the general of the urmy which ho- left, 
and since the fate of all Franco was dependent j 
upon his person, it is cWr that, under existing 
circumstances, his first duty a ns, less to witness 
the death-throes of the remnant of his rttnj, 
than to watch over the safety of tbo great 
empire which he ruled Now he could not per 
form that duty bettor than by going to Puns, 
that by his presence he might hasten the or- 

f nnization of new armies to replace those which 
0 had lost.’’ 

Even Boumenne, tliongh unable to conceal 
the hostility with which be was a^nmated, ex- 
claims — 

“ It 16 not without indignation that I have 
hoard that dopnrturo attributed by some to 
cowardice and ftar Napoleon a coward I They 
know nothing of his character who say so 
Iranqnil in the midst of danger, he was never 
more happy than on the field of battle ” 

In refcrenco to thisnstoiiishing retreat, Colonel 
Napier says — 

“ To have struggled with hope under such 
astoimding difficulties was scarcely to bo ex- 
pected from the greatest minds, but, like the 
Emperor, to cnlcniate and coinbmotbo moststu- 
pondous efforts with calmness aud accuracy, to 
seiio every favonrablo chance with unerring 
rapidity, to sostain every reverse with undis- 
turbed constancy, never urged to rasbness bj 
despair, yet enterptising to the utmost a ergo of 
dariog consistent with rc.ason, was a display of 
intellectual greatness so surpassing, that it is not 
without justice Napoleon has been called, in 
reference to pa«t ages as well os tbo present, the 
foremost of maiikmd ’’ 

“ I iSm enabled to affirm,” says Canlaincourt, 
“tbat never before, under any , circumstances, 
di^ I sec him manifest such ueroic ron^animity 
as during the fourteen days aud nights which fol- 1 
lowed the disasters of Moscow Seated hy my j 
side in a narrow sledge, suiferuig severely from 
cold, and often from hunger, for avo coulc notj 
stop anywhere, leaving behind him the scattered ^ 
wrecks of his army, Napoleon’s courage never ] 
forsook him Yot bis spmt was not buoy ed by 
any lilusory hope Ho had soUnded the depth ' 
.of the abyss. His eagle eye had scanned the 
pro'^ect before bim " 

1 “ Canlaincourt," said'ho,' “ tins is a serious 

State of tlimgs , Wt rest assured my courage will 
not fimeb My star is clouded, but all is not 
lost' In tbroe months I shall 'have on foot a 
milhou of armed, citizens, and three hundred 
thousand fine boops of the lino. I, the Em- 
' peror, am only a -man , hut all Frendimen know 
that on that man depend the- destinies of their 
families and the saf^y of their homos " 

- After a Tory narrdw escape from bomg cap- 


tured by the Russians, Napoleon passed rapidly 
through Wtlna, aud on tho lOtli of Decembei 
entered Warsaw Tho Ahbd dc Pradt, who was 
then tho French ambassador at Warsaw, Las given 
a Msry singifinr account, m his ■'* Embassy n 
Warsaw in 1812,' of an interview be had at thaf 
time with the' Emperor It is regarded by Na- 
poleon’s friends as a gross enneaturo, intended to 
represent him in an odious light 

Napoleooj at St Helena, referrmg to tbo Abbi! 
do Pradt, said — " . 

“But the abbd did not fulfil at Warsaw 
any of the objects which had been intended 
On the contrary, ho did Ta great deal of 
mischief Reports against him poured it ftom 
oiery quarter, 'Even tho young men, the t cries 
attached to the embassy, were surprised at liir 
conduct, and went so far us to accuse him of 
m.imtaining an understanding with the enemy, 
which I by no means bchorca But he certainly 
had n long talk with mo, which ho misrepresents, 
ns might have been expected , and it was at the 
\cry moment when .he was ddivcrmg a long, 
prosy speech, which appeared to mo a 'mere 
string of absurdity and impertinence, that I 
scnawlcd on tbo corner of the obnoney'qncco tho 
order to withdraw lum from his embassy, and to 
send him, ns soon ns possible, to l'ranco,'n cir- 
cumstance which was the canso of a good deal 
of memment at tho time, and which the abbd 
seems very desirous of concealing ” 

It will be. found in a succeeding chapter that 
tho nbbd subsequently paid aiiobic tnbuto to tho 
clmwctcr of tho Emperor, os ho indigiianllyr re- 
pelled the insults winch tho Allies heaped upon 
their fallen foe Napoleon, who is represented 
by all who knew him ns one of tbj most for- 
gn ing of men, wnS" much gratified by this vir- 
tual amende 

Napoleon was well nw"ire of the perfidy of bis 
feudal allies The celuity of liis movements 
alone proicntcd his being made a prisoner ns ho 
passed through Bavarn Ho was, however, re- 
served for a more mchnoholy fate than tbat of 
Richard CoDiir dc Lion Earth could have no 
heavier woes for him than the lingering torments 
of St Heleu'i The Emperor drove fbrwatd 
without intonnission, by nigbt and by day At' 
one o’clock in the morning of tho 14th of Do- 
Mmber, Ins solitary sledge entered tho streets of 
Dresden But a few months before, Napoleon 
ind left that city surrounded by mngmhcenco 
^ch as no earthly monarch has ever equalled 
He iromeffiatelyheld a long private couferenoo 
with tte King of Saxony, the most faithful and 
UBVoted of nil his allies Again entermg his 
sledge, and outstripping even his counera in 
speed, in four doys ho reached Paris, 

It was midnight on the 18th of December. 
/Ho Empress, sick, anxious, and cxtremelv de- 
jected, had just retired to rest at the Tuiioriea 
fhnffSlf ‘f the Emperor was stiU strnS 
midst of the wildsol 
Russia Suddenly the voices of men were heard 

li® A cry from oTof S - 

maids of honour made the Empress aware that 
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sotnetbiHg coctmerdinnry bad bappeaed In her 
alarm sao leaped from the bed" At that mo- 
ment the aoor was opened, and a man, emciopcd 
in fnrs, msbed m and dasped her in his arms 
It was the Emperor. 

Tho news of tbo Fmperor's arrival spread 
rapidly tbronpti tho motropohs. Knpoleon had 
issued a bullctm, Iranldy communicating the 
whole extent of tlio disaster which had been en- 
countered. Ho had made no attempt whatever 
at concealment. Though tho bulletin had bccn 
despatched from tlic nrmj before tho dspartnro 
of tbo Emperor, it did not arrive in Paris until 
Uio morning after his rotutn. Tho important 
document was immediately published A cala- 
mity $0 awful and unexpected, filled Paris with 
amazement and consternation 

At nine o'clodc in the morning the Emperor 
held a leseo It was numerou'lj attended. 
Gloom and anxiety pcriaded wery countenance!. 
The Enperer appeared calm. He made no at- 
tempt to evade the questions which all were so 
anstons to ask. Frankly and fnlly ho commnni. 
eated tho details of tho retreat 

‘‘Moscow,’* said he, "had fallen into onri 
power Wo had surmonnted ovety obstacle, 
’fho couflagration, even, had m no wa^ lessened 
(he prosperous state of our affairs. But tbo 
rigour of the winter indnccd upon tho army Uto 
most fnghtfiil calamities In a few nights all 
was changed Cruel losses were experienced 
They would liavo broken my heart if, under 
sneh circumstances 1 had been accessible to rny 
other sentiments but the welfare of my people 
1 desire peace It is necessary. On four diffa 
rent occasions, since tho rupture of tho peace of 
Amiens, I have solemnl} made offer of it to my 
encn'ic« But I will neaer Conclodo a treaty hut 
on terms honourable and suitable to tho grandeur 
of my empire " 

After the departure of tho Emperor from the 
annj, tho cold increased m intensitj As they 
approached Wilnn, tho mcrcuiy sank to CO deg 
below zero, Fahrenheit Tho misery which en- 
sued can never bo told. Sixty thousand men, 
troops and stragglers, had crossed Uio Bcrcsinn. 
Twenty thonsand had since joined them. Of 
these eighty thon.sand, scarce forty thonsand 
reaohed Wibo. This destruction was caused 
alroo«t entirely by tho cold. Tbo Russians who 
were in pursuit ponshed ns miserably ns did tho 
French It is a remarkable fact, butwdl at- 
tested, that tho soldiers from a more sontliom 
clime endnrod tho cold better than did tho native 
Russian 

On tho 12tli of December, tho French arrived 
at Eowno, upon tho ban'ks of tho Niemen On 
the ISth they crossed tho bndge, but about 
thirty thousand in nnmbcr. The *' Old Guard" 
was now reduced to three hundred men. They 
still marched proudly, preserving, even unto 
death, their martial and indonitablo air Tho 
bcreio Noy, through miracles of snfienng and 
valonr, had covered the rear through tins awful | 
'etrSfA. Tho march IromViasma to tho Nie-| 


men had occupied thirty seven days and nights. 
During this time, four rear guards had mdlcd 
away under hu command Receiving^ four or 
five thousand men, tho number would soon bo 
reduced to two thonsand, then to one thousand, 
then to fivo hundred, and finally to fifty or sixty, 
llo would then obtain a freah supply to be 
strewn in deal;h along the toad Even more 
psnshed from fatigue and the cold than trom the 
bullets of tho enemy 

In the following way ho condneted the retreat 
Each afternoon, at nhont five o'clock, he selected 
some commanding position, and stopped tho ad- 
vance of the Russians. lIis soldiers then, for a 
few hours, obtained such food and rest ns was 
possible under such oirciimstnuces At ten 
o'clock he again resumed, under cover of the 
night, hia retreat At daybreak, which was 
about seven o'clock, ho again took position, and 
rested until ton o'clock By this time tho enemy 
nsnally made his appearance. Cantionsly ro- 
tinng, Ncy fought them back all day long, 
making ns mnch progress as he could, nntil hie 
o’clock in tho evening, when he again took 
position 

In order to retard tbo advance of the Cossacks, 
powder and shells were placed m tho waggons 
which It was fonnd necessary to abandon, and n 
long hghted fiiso attached The Cossacks, ob- 
serving the smoke, dared not approach nntil after 
(he explosion ITins, for more than a month, 
by night and by day, Noy struggled along 
against blinding storms of ^now and freezing 
gria, with his ranks ploughed by tho shot and 
tho ^clls of the enemy 

At Kowno, Marshal Ney collected seven 
hundred fresh troops, and, planting a battery 
of twcnty.four pieces of cannon, beat back tho 
1 enemy dnnng the whole day, white .the army 
I nasdofihng across the bndge. As these troops 
melted away before tho fire of the foe, he seized 
a mnsket, and inth difficulty rallied thirty men 
to stand by his aide. At lns^ has ing seen every 
man safely across tho river, ho slowly retired, 
proudly facing tho foe The bullets flow thickly 
aronud him, still, ho disdained to tom his back 
upon the fo^ or to quicken lus pneo. Delibe- 
rately wnl’ring backwards, ho fired the last 
bullet at fho advancing Rnssians, and threw 
lus gnn into tbo stream. He was tho last of 
tbo "Grand Army” who loft the Russian 
femtoiy 

General Diimns woa seated in tho house of 
a French phjsicion, on the German side of the 
nver, when a man entered, enveloped m a large 
cloak Hu beard was long and matted, bis ema- 
ciated visage was blackened with gunpowder, 
his whiskers were singed by fire, bnt his ere-* 
beamed with the lustre of an indomitable mind. 

"At last I am here,” said Lo, as he tlirow 
himself mto a ohair " What, Goncinl Damns, 
do yon not know me?" 

“ No,” was tho reply, ‘‘ who are yon?” 

“ I am tho lear-gnard of the Grand Army— > 
Marshal Ney. 1 have firen the Inst musket-shot 
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on tho bndgo of ICowiio, f havo thrown into the 
Niemen the last of our aims, and I have walked 
hither, as .you see mo, across the forest.’ ^ 


CHAPTER LV 

tiraZEN AKD nAXITZFN 

Report of the Hfinthter of tho Interior— Tc<illniony of 
enemies— IToble demotion of Napoleon's allies — New 
coalition— Confession of Mettemich— Death of Bca- 
BlSrcs— BstUo of Lufsen— Enterinc Dixsilcn— BatHo 
of Ututeen— Dootli of Dnroe — Armlsllcc— Rcncnal of 
hostilities— Cnulninconrts intdrltw with tho Em. 
peror— ^triUlngrcmaiks of Napoleon. 

GitBiT as were the military resources which 
the Emperor’s gomns bad created, the si ill and 
vigour of bis civil administraiiou were still more 
extraordinary. Tho Minister of the Interior at 
tins tunc made the following report to tho Legis 
lative Body — 

“(Jentlemen, — ^Nolwithsl'inding tho imtncnso 
armies which a state of war, both rmfitime and 
Continental, has rendered mdispcnsahlyuecccsor^ , 
tlio population of France has contmned to in- 
crease French industry has advanced The 
soil was no\er better cultivated, nor our mnnufac. 
turcs more flourishing, and at no penod of our 
hHory has weMth been more equally diffused 
among all classes of society Tho farmer now 
enjoys benefits to which ho was formerly a 
stronger His food and clothing are* better 
and more abundant than boretoforc, and his dwell 
ing is more snbotantial and convenient 
“ Improvements in agncnltiue, mnnufactares, 
and the useful arts are no longer rejected becanso 
they are new Experiments havo been made in 
eveiy branch of labour, and tbo methods proved 
to be the most useful have been adopted 
Arlihciol meadows have been multiplied, tbo 
sjstem of fallows is abandoned, rotation of crops 
IS better understood, and improved plans of onlti- 
vation augment the produce of the soil Cattle 
are multiplied, and their different breeds im 
prove 1 This great prosperity is attnbntable to 


w During the Rns^tnn eampnign, rranco is believed 
to have lost about three Irandred md flfly luousiind 
soldiers, a liuiidredthoubandwcre hilled In tlio advance 
and retreat, a hundred end fifty tlious'ind died fironi 
hanger, fatigue, and the seventy of the cllmntc, and 
about a hundred thousand remained prisoners tn tho 
hands of the Rnsdans, nbt more tiian half of wham 
ever returned to Franca Tho account tins been suollcn 
by Im lading the Jowo, siitilcrs, women, and children 
who follottcd tho army, and by tho<!c wlio joined in Its 
rotnat from Moscow, amounting to about fifty Uioasnid 
I persons Upwards of sixty thousand horses were dc- 
' atroyed,' a thbnsaitd emnon, and nearly twenty thou- 
sand waggons hiid camngca. 

“Alcxsndcl’alosses'havoneverbccn well ascertained, 
'but, Inoiuoing tho populalloli of the obandoned cities, 
who perished 'for want of food and shelter, they must 
hare tax cxcccacd tliose of tlie invaders In comrae. 


tbehbcrol laws by which the Einjiiro is governed, 
to the snpprcssion of feudal tenures, titles, niort* 
mains, and the monastic orders— mcastwes which" 
havo set at liberty numerous estates, and rendered 
them the free patrimony of families forme) ly ms 
stato'of pauperism Something is dne also tc 
tho more equal distribution of wealth, consequent ' 
on tho alteration and simplification of tho laws 
yelatmg to freehold pr^ertv, and to the prompt 
decision of I iw suits, tne number of which ismow 
daily decreasing” 

Notwithstanding the "enormous wars in which 
Napoleon had been engaged, hc^had expanded in 
works of public improvement tho following 
sums — C ' - 

On palneos and buildings, tho proporh of the 
crown, 02 500,000 francs , on fortifications, 

135.000. 000 frillies} on seaports, docks/ and har- 
bours, 125,000,000 francs, on roads and higU- 
vajs, 173,000,000 francs, on bndges in Pans 
and tbc various departments, 31,250 000 francs, 
on canals, embankments, and the drainage of land, 

125.000. 000 francs, on ptibiio vorks in Pans, 

100.000. 000 francs , on public bmldings in tho 
departments, I50,000,000frincs— making a total 
of more than 1,000,000,000 francs, whibli, in the 
course of nine years, he had expended in improv- 
ing and embellishing France 

" These miracles,” sajs a French writer, “ were 
all effootod by steadiness of purpose — talent, 
ormod nith power, and .finances wisely and 
economienlly applied " ' i 

Count Mol^, the Minister of Finance, after a 
verj faitbrnl renew of tbo flattering condition of 
the Empire, concluded his report with the fol- 
loning words — _ - , 

“ If a man of the nm of tbo Mcdici or of Louis' 
XIT were to revisit the earth, and, at tho sight 
of so many marvels, ask how many ages of peace 
f and glorious reigns hid been required to produce 
’ tUcm, he would bo ansnered, ‘Twelve years of 
w w and a single man 

•* The notional resources of tho French Em- 
1 pire,” says Ahson, “ns they were developed in 
these memorable reports, and evinced in these 
etrenuoiis exertions, are the more worthy of at- 
tention, 05 this was the last exposition of them 
wbioh was mode to the world, this was the 
TOlitico] testament of Napoleon to future ages 
The disasters which immediately after crowded 
round liw sinking Empire, and the extraordinary 
t diilioulties with which he had to contend, pre- 
vented anything of the kind being subsequently 
attempted , and when order and regularity again 
emerged from the chaos under tho restored Bour- 
bon dj nasty, France, bereft of nil its rovoluuonary 
conquests, and reduced to the flimensions of 1789, 
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« "Wben it Is roeolleelea that on oxpondiUTo so 
rnn iwn fraporlal, nraonntuig to nearly 
^ *1 J.O0 000 a-yenr, taok place daring a perjoii of extra- 
* warjlbo exertion and almost nnnroken mari- 

tlinc and terr^rial liostiuty, it must be confessed that 
K demonstraris an elevation of mind and srandenr ol 
the part of Napoleon, wbicli, m much as 
^°>'^v‘cnienta. mark Wm as one 

^fl^owfvS^fp “if ’’-i««n’«>l«story . 
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possesicd Lttlo inoro than two tlnrds of the tem- 
torr, and not ft fourth of the infinenco which it 
bn5 enjoyed under the Emperor To thepictnro 
exhibitedTof the Empire at this period, therefore, 
{he ojfcs of fntrire aj;c9 wllho constantly turned, 
es presenting both the highest point of elo\ntion 
which the fortunes of Fninoo had e\er attained, 
and the greatest assemblage of national and 
military strength which the annals of modem 
times have exliibitcd." 

Ni^oleon in person superintended the 'entire 
administration of both militatj and civil affaus 
Every mmistenal 'project^ was submitted to his 
examination. The financial accounts wore all 
audited by himself The governmental corres 
pondenoe passed under h» cj o, and was corrected 
by his pen The apparentlv cxlinustlcss mental 
and phjsical energies of the Emperor amnzed all 
who were thrown mtoTcontact with him Though 
Pans-hnd been plunged into consternation h\ the 
temble disaster m Uuisia, the calm demeattonr 
and intrepid coimtcnnnce of the Emperor, which 
accompanied his frank -admission of tho whole 
magnitude of the calamitv, soon revived public 
confadcucc The Jottnial of Pans, tho next 
morning, contained the follonnig comments upon 
the celebrated 29tii bulletin — 

Tlieso details cannot but add to flic glory with 
which the army ha<< covered itself, and to the nil 
miration which the heroic finnne-'s and genius of 
-file Emperor inspiro After having xanqui-hcd 
the Russians in twenty bittles, ana dinen them 
from their ancient capital, our bravo troop" ha%o 
had to snstain the rigours of the season and the 
seventies of an inhospitable climate dnrmg a 
march of -more than hitj days through nu 
enerat's country deprived of nrtillerj', tnmsports, 
Bud cavalry , yet tho genius of the sovereign his 
animated nil, and proved a resource undi r tho 
greatest difticultios The enemy who had tho 
elements for his uuxihnncs, was beaten whi rover 
he appeared W ith such soldiers and such a 
general, the eventual suctoss of the war cannot 
beuncirtain Napoleon will give his name to 
the nineteenth cenuuy " 

The words of Napoleon were eagerly gathered, 
'and circulated through tho Empiro Innumerable 
addresses, containing assurances of loy altA and 
affot,tion, were pr-sentod to him by the pniiup-vl 
bodies of Pans, and from all Uie pnncipal citits 
■ of Fiance The cities of Rome Milan, Florenci, 
Turm, Hamburg, Amsterdam, May cnee, insni- 
rsstcdtheuohlestBpiritof devotion TheyialUed 
around their noble loader in this his hour ot ex- 
tremity with a zeal which does honour to human 
nature "We give tho address from Milan as a 
specimen ol ^ tho rest. - ^ 

“Onr kingdom, sire, is vonr handiwork It 
owes to you its laws, its monuments, its roads, its 
prosperity , its ngncnltnro the honour of its arts, 
and the internal p^aca which it enyoys Ihe 
people of Italy declare, m tlie face of the unit erso, 
that there is no sacrifice which they aro not pre- 
liared to make to_ enable your Majesty to com- 
plete tho «eat worTc intrusted to y ou by Pro- 
‘vi'Vince' »n extraordinary circnrastanccB, ex- 


traordinary sacrifices arc require 3, and out 
cifoTts shall be unbounded Yon require arms, 
armies, gold, fidelity , constancy. All we possess, 
sire, wo lay at your Majesty’s feet. This is not 
riio suggestion of authority , it is conviction, 
gratitude, tho universal cry produced by the pas- 
sion for our political existence ” 

Austria and Prussia, who had with no little 
rclnctanco allied themselves with the armies of 
repubhean France, now began to manifest de- 
cided hoStdiiy Tho commander of the Prnssmn 
forces annoimced his secession fhim the Prussian 
alhanca, and soon again Prussia joined the coali- 
tion of Russia and England against Napoleon It 
18 said by Savary — 

“Tlio King had longtesisted the introaties 
with which ho was nsvmlcd in Prussia to join the 
Russians Tho natural "incerity of lus character 
kept him firm to our alhcnie, in spite of tho fatal 
results which it could not fail to draw upon him 
lie was driven to tho determination ho adopted 
bv men of restless spirit, who toldi him 
plainly, but respectfully, that they were ready to 
act either with him or withmit him ‘Well, 
gentlemen, replied the King, ‘ you force me to 
this course , but remembor, we must either con- 
qiiei or be annihilated ’ ’’ 

Tho Austrian commander, Prince Schwartzen- 
herg, also imitated tho example of the Prussians 
He not only refused to render any service to the 
French m their awful retreat, but overawed the 
Poles to prevent their rising to assist Napoleon, 
and then, entering into an armistice with the 
Rnssians, quietly retired to the territories of bis 
sovereign Murat, dejected by thesi tidings, and 
alarmed by the imollipence wbieli lie bad re- 
ceived from Najjles, abrupt'! abandoned tbo army 
and returned to ItaK NajioWeii was incensed 
at this desertion lie wrote to his sister Caroline, 
Murat's wife, “ Your husband is extr mely brave 
on the field of buttle, but out of siglit of tho 
on my be is weaker than a woman Ho has uo 
moral courage ” 

Murat, b-loro leaving tbo army, bad aesem- 
bled a couniil of war, luid had pnbh ly vented 
his spleen against the Lnijiei or for culling him 
from "niiny Naples to take part m so disastrous 
ft campaign. 

“ It i!> impossible," said he, “ to continue to 
serve a madman who is uo longer able to afford 
security to his adbereuts Not a single pnuce 
ID Europe will heieaficr listen to lus woid or 
revpeot lus treaties Had 1 acceptod the propo- 
sids of England, I might have been a powerful 
sovcrfign, like the Emperor of Austria ot Kmg 
of Pnissio " 

Dav oust indignantly replied, “The sovereigns 
you have named are uioniircbs 6y the grace oj 
God Then power has been consolidated by 
time, by long-accustomed reverence, and heredi- 
tary dfscimt, but you are Kirg merely by tbs 
grace of Napoleon and the blood of French 
soldiers You can remain a King only by the 
power of Napoleon and by an allumce with 
France You are laflntod with black ingratitude. 

I will no' fell to denounce y ov to the Empe*3r.* 
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To Marat, Napoleon wrote “ I do not suspect 
yon to be one of those who think that the lion 
IS dead, but if you have counted on this you will 
soon discover your error Since my departure 
from Wilna yon have done mo all the evil you 
could. Your title of King has turned your 
head ” 

Engbne was appointed to the chief command 
“The viceroy,” wrote Napoleon, “is accustomed 
to the direction of mihtary movements on a large 
scale, and, besides, etijoi/s ihe/tiU confidence of the 
Rnperor " This oblique reptdach added to the 
disaffection of Murat. 

Fredenck WiUiam of Prussia, encouraged by 
the utter wreck of the French armies, on the 1st 
of March, concluded an alliance, oden&ive and 
defensive, with the Russian autocrat, and de- 
(dared war agomst France IVhon the hostile 
declaration was notified at St. Cloud, Napoleon 
merely observed— 

“It 18 better to have a declared enemy than a 
doubtful ally ” Hoaftenvardssnid,‘*My greatest 
fault, perhaps, was not having dethroned the 
King of Prussia when I could nave done it so 
easily ^After Friedland, I should have separated 
Silesia from Prussia, and abandoned this province 
to Saxony. The King of Prussia and the Prus- 
sians were too much huraihatcd not to seek to 
avenge themselves on the first occasion. If I 
hod acted thus, if I had gnen them a free con- 
stitntion, and ddlvcred the peasants from feudal 
slavery, the nation would have been content ” 
Napoleon had wished, by a generous treaty, 
to conciliate his foes He was ready to make 
very great concessions for the sake of pence, but 
the banded despots of Europe were entirely re- 
gardless of his magnanimity. “The system," 
said Napoleon truly, “ of ^o enemies of the 
French Revolution is war to the death ” 
Immediately after the defection of Prussia, 
the Alhes signed a convention at Breslau, winch 
stipulated that all the Herman pnnecs should be 
summoned to unite against Napoleon Whoever 
refused was to forfeit his estates Thus the 
Alhes trampled upon the independence of kmgs, 
and endeavoured with violence to break tiie 
most sacred treaties The veneranle King of{ 
Saxony, refusing thus to prove treacherous to 
his faithful fnend, and menaced by tbe loss of 
bis throne, was compelled to flee from bis capital 
The Allies overran his dominions and marched 
tnnmphautly into Dresden They were cordially 
welcomed by those who dreaded the hberol ideas 
whi(^ were emanatmg from France The Eng- 
hsh government also made an attempt to com- 
' pd the Goart of Copenhagen to yoin the grand 
aUiance A squadron appeared before tbe city, 
and demanded a categorical answer witliin forty- 
eight hours, under Uie^pam of bombardment 
The blood of the lost atiocious cannonade was 
hardly as yet washed &om tbe pavements of the 
city It was mother of those attacks of piratunil 
atmcily with which the English government so 
often mshononred itself dunng these tremendons 


been attended with the happiest 
want of any military or naval force capable o 
carrying it into execution ^ - 

The Tones of England were exultant Aftei 
so long a senes tf disastrous Wars, they were' 
now saugnme of success - Their efforts were 
redoubled Thoiisnnds of pamphlets were cueu 
latcd in nil tho maritime provinces of Franco 'ey 
the agents of tho English govemment, deraiuing 
the character of Napoleon, accusing him of am- 
bitions, despotic, and bloodthirsty appetites, and 
etnvmg to rouse .the populace to insune^on 
Napoleon was btiooly accused of being the ongi- 
nntor of tbeso long and dreadful wars, of oppos- 
ing all mcoanres for peace, of delighting m con- 
ilngration and carnage, of deluging Europe with 
blood to gratify liis insatiable ambition and his 
love of military glory Most recklessly tho Eng 
hsh nation was plunged into hopeless debt, that 
gold might bo distributed with a lavish hand to 
all who would aid to crash tho great loader of 
goi cmmcntol reform - ‘ 

On the 11th of November, 1813, Mcttomich 
said to the French ombassndor, m reference to 
tbo bnbo which the English^ government Lad 
offered Austna to mdnee lief to turn against 
Napoleon, “Besides the one hundred and seventy- 
fivo millions of francs which England gives to 
Russia, she offers ns two hundred and fifty mil- 
honsif wo diango onr s> stem We have rejected 
the offer with contempt, although onr finances 
aro in the most ruinous state " 

“Meanwhile," says Nnpier, “ the aihed eove- 
rclgns, by givmg hopes to their subjects that 
CQUstitutionm liberty should bo tbe reward of 
their proaigioiis popular exertions against France 
— ^iiopcs which, with tho most detestable base^ 
ness, thoy had previously resolved to d( fraud- 
assembled greater forces than they wore able to 
wield, and prepared to puss tbo Rhino ’’ 

^ As the Alhes entered Saxony, they scattered 
innumerable proclamations amongst tiio people, 
colling upon them to rise against Napoleon 
" Germans,” said General Wittgcnstem, “ we 
open to y ou tho Prussian ranks Yon witt there 
find tho son of the labourer placed beside the 
son of the pnnee All distinction of rank is ef- 
faced in these great ideas — tho king, hberty, 
honour, country Among us there is no dis 
tmction but talent, and the ardour with which 
wo fly to combat for the (mmmon (»tnse ” 

With snch false words did tbe leaders of des- 
potic armies endeavour to delude tbe ignorant 
multitude into tbe belief that they were tlie ad- 
voctues of equality Treacherously they raised 
the banner ot demooracy, and ralhed around it 
the enAusiasm of simple peasants, that thor 
might betray that cause, and trample it down 
hopelessly in blood Many were deceived bv 
these promises. Seeing snch awful disastoi 
darkenmg upon tho French Emperor, they 
thought he was forsaken by God as w^all «« mol 
and they abandoned their Ly true frieLd. ’ 


^ Napoleon gazed calmly upon the Atrvm tv* t 

straggles. “This measure," says Ahson,“ which, I was gathering around him He Ww . 

'it Mipporttd by on edeijuate force, might bavcJwJd be in vam, when hw enemes w^ » 
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xultant, to mako proposals for pence. Nothing 
omamod for him but to Redouble his cfTorta to 
lofont their mnebinntioiis The people of Franco 
'inthnsinstically responded to his call. Parents 
cheerfully gsTO np their children for tho decisive 
imr Every town and village rang with tho 
Botes of preparation. As by magic, another 
army was formed^ By the midmo of April 
nearly three hnndred thonsand men were on tho 
march towards Germany, to roll back tho 
threatened tido of invasion Tho veteran troops 
of rVance had perished amid the snows of 
Russia. A largo array was. struggling m tho 
Spanish Poninsula against tho combined forces 
of England, Portugal, and Spam Tho greater 
portion of those now asscmblod were youthful 
Kcriiits, “mere boys,” says Sir Walter Scott 

On the 16tli of “April, at four o’clock in tho 
morning, Napoleon loft St. Cloud for tho head- 
quarten of the army Canlmnconrt, who ac 
companled him, says — 

“\Micn tho carriage started, tho Emperor, 
who hail his eyes lived on tho castle, threu' him* 
sef back, placed his hand on his forclicnd, and 
>emained for some time in that meditative tttti> 
tttdc At length, ronsing himself from hts 
gloomy TCiene, bo began to trace in glowing 
colours his plans and projects, tho hopes ho 
ciicrishod of tho faithful co-operation of Austria, 
&& Then ho resumed lus natural simplicity of 
manner, and epoko to mo with emotion of the 
regret ho foU m leaving bis bonne Aouise and his 
lovely child 

" ‘ I envy,’ said ho, * tho lot of tho meanest 
peasant in my Empire At my ago he has dis- 
diargcd his debts to his country, and he may 
remain at home, enjoy ing tho society of bis wife 
and children , wliilo I, 1 must fly to the camp 
and engage m the stnfo of war Such is the 
mandate of my merphcahlo dostiny.’ 

“He again sank into his rmcrie To divert 
him from it, I turned the conversation on tho 
scene of the preceding evening, when, at the 
Elysde, the Empress, in the prcscucc of tho 
princes, grand dignitanos, and ministers, had 
taken (ho solemn oath in the character of 
Regent 

‘“My good Loniso,’ said tho Emperor, ‘is 
gentle and snhmissivo. I can depend on her 
Her love and fidelity will never fail mo In tho 
current of events there may anso circumstances 
which decide tho futo of an empire In that 
enso, I hope the daughter of tho Cmsars will be 
inspired by the spirit of her graudmothor, Maria 
Theresa’"^ 

Napoleon had ordered bis troops to concen- 
trate at Erfurth, and, on tho 25th of April, ho 
reached the oncampment of Ins youthful and 
incspenenced army. Tho Allies, dashed with 
success, ovenvh«.....ng in numbers, and animated 
by tho prospect of a general rising of tlio 
Royalist party all over Europe, were overy- 
wbero gaming ground, ’A series of indecisive 
conflicts ensned, in winch the gonme of Napo 
loon almost nncensmgly tnamphed over bis 
miiititadinons enemios 


In one of these actions, Bessiirss, who com 
manded the cavalry of tho Imperial Guard, was 
strnok by a hall in tho breast, and fell dead 
ihim his horse 

Marshal Bessibres had boon commander of the 
Gtyard ever sinco tho campaign in Italy, in 1796 
Liho all those who wore honoured with the 
friondship of Napoleon, be was a man of exalted 
worth. Ho was humane and tender-hearted m 
tho extreme, and yet no peril in the hour of 
battle conld daunt him Firmly behoving lu the 
righteousness of those principles of popular 
equality for which ho was contending under 
his adored Emperor, and by which he had 
risen from obscure parentage to power and re- 
nown, ho noned himself to endnre the carnage 
over which his sympathies wept Ho was nni 
vcr8.illy beloved Even those against whom hg 
was contending haioiimtod in pronouncing his 
eulogy Tho character of Napoleon is Dias- 
trated by the lofty character of tho fnends ho 
cherished. 

Tho loss of this faithful fiiend deeply affected 
Napoleon. Ho wrote to tho Empress •— 

“Bcsiibrcs IS jnstly entitled to the name of 
braie and good. Ho was distingnisbcd alike for 
Ins skill, courage, and prudence , for his great 
cvpcncnco in directing cavalry movements, for 
his capacity m civil affmrs, and bis attachment 
to tho Emperor His death on the field of 
honour is worthy of envy It was so sudden 
as to ha\o been tree from pam His reputation 
was without a blemish — tho finest heritage ho 
conld have bequeathed his children There are 
fow whose loss could have boon so sensibly felt. 
Tho whole French nmjy partakes tho grief of 
his Majesty on this melancholy occasion.” 

Amid these overwhelming cares and penis, 
Napoleon forgot not the widow of his fnend. He 
wroto to hor tho following tonching letter — • 

“ My Coa«in, — Tour husband has died on tho 
field ot honour Tho loss which you and your 
children havo sustained is doubtless great, hut 
miDQ 13 still greater. Tho Duke of Istna has 
died tho noblest death, and withont snffonng 
Ho has left n spotless reputation, tho best in- 
iicritance ho conld transmit to Ins children My 
protection is secured to them. They will mhont 
all tho affection which 1 bore to their father ” 

At last the hostilo forces met in groat stit>ngth 
on the plains of Lntzen It was tlie 2nd of May. 
Napoleon, not expecting an attack, was on tho 
march, Ins army extending thirty miles m length. 
Suddenly tho allied army appoored m all its 
strength, emerging from behind some heights 
where it had been oonocMcd. In four deep, 
black columns, eighty tlionsand strong, with 
powerful artillery in front, and twenty-fiie thou- 
sand of tho iinost cavalry m reserve, these vete- 
rans, with deafening cheers, rushed resistlessly 
upon the leading columns of the young conscripts 
of Franco Two villages wore immediately en- 
veloped in flames A heavy conoentnc fare ot 
RVtilloiT ploughed their ranks Conner aftet 
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counur was despatched to Napolooui pressing for 
remforoements, or all was lost The Emperor 
soon arrived at the theatre of action He had 
but four thousand horse Calmly, for n moment, 
he contemplated tlie overwhelming numbers thus 
suddenlv bursting upon his httld baud, and then 
said, without nnj indication of alarm — 

" We have no cavalry No matter, it will be 
a battle as in Egypt The PVenoh infantry is 
equal to anything 1 commit m^'self, ’nithout-j 
fear, to the valour of our young conscripts ” 
Napoleon himself galloped across tho plain, 
directing his steps to tho spot where the denso 
smoke and the mcessant roar of artillery indi- 
cated the hottest of the strife Tho scene of 
carnage, confusion, ond disnriy uhicli heiu pre- 
sented Itself was Eufhcient to opps] the stoutest 
heart The young conscripts, astounded and 
overwhelmed by the nwfnl fire from the Rus- 
sian batteries, which moued down their ranks, 
were flying in lirror over the plain A few of 
the more experienced columns alone held to 
gethcr, and, tom and bleeding, slotvly retired 
before the advancing masses of the allied in- 
fantry Immcuae squadrons of cavalry were 
posted upon n neighbouring cmiucnce, just 
ready, in n rcsistle°s torrent of destruction, to 
sweep the field and sabre the helpless fngitiics 
The moment the Emperor appeared ivith tho 
imperial staff, the young soldiers, reanimated 
by his presence, rushed towards him A few 
words from his lips reiivcd tlieir courage In- 
stantly tlie broken mosses formed into little 
knots and squares, nud tho rout was arrested 
Never did tho Emperor xecewc a more touching 
proof of tho confidence and the deletion of liis 
troops' The avoiindod, as the) were borne by, 
turned their ej es 'Bficctionately to tho Emperor, 
ond shouted, often with dying lips, ’'Viia 
*• I’Emperenrl” Wiienever his form appeared, 
flittiug through the confusion and tho smoke 
of tho battle, a gleam of joy was kindled upon 
the cheeks of those strngaling m death's last 
agonies.' The devotion of tho soldiers, alid the 
'' heroism of the generals and olHccrs, never suc- 
*pnssed what was witnessed on this occasion 
Napoleon rode through a storm of bullets and 
cannon-balls as if he here a charmed life He 
> seemed desirous of exposin'g himself to eiery 
-peril which his faithful spldie's were called to 
oncohnter He felt that tho louiig soldiers, who 
now for the first time witnessed the horrors of a 
field of battle, needed this example to stimulate 
theifconrago - ' 

“For eight hours tho battle raged It was son 
gunaty in thO extreme The ground was 
■ ■ covered witlrthe mutilated bodies of tho djing 
' and the dead General Gdrard, though alrcady.i 
hit by Kevefal 'bullets, and '"covered uifh blood, 
still headed his troops, exelaumng — 

“Frenjhmonl the-' hour is come in whjoh 
' eveiT one who loves his country must conquer 

or die " - “ - r ~ ' 

"The decisive m meat aV length arrived ^Iva- 
poleon brought forward the Imperial Guard, 


Sixteen battalions lo^tloso tioauj, preceded bj 
sixty pieces of^inoomparnble ortilery, pierced « 
the wavenng auoss of the Allies Ohc moessanl 
flash of fire blazed from tro advancing coIutnaT 
Tho onset was resistless - Enveloped m donda 
of dust and smoke, tho determined band was 
soon lost to the siglit of the Emperor But the 
flash of their guns through tho gloom, and the 
recoding roar of their artillery, proclaimed tW ^ 
Giey were 3nving the enemy before them The 
\ictory was complete But Nap'oleon,- destitute 
of cavalry, gave strict orders tliot no puremt 
should be attempted. Ho slcpt'upon thobnrd- 
won field of hattld The AlUos rctiealcd to 
Leipsio, ond tlicnce to Dresden, amazed'at the 
unexpected energy winch Napoleon had de- 
veloped They bad supposed that tho disasters 
in Russia had so weakened his 'strength that he ' 
could present but feeble nsislanoe.. 

The Emperor immediately transmitted news ^ 
of this iiotory to Pnrls^ and to every court in 
nllinnco with France' llio tidings filled the 
hearts of his friends with joy. 

“In my young soldiersj” said'Napolcon, “1 
has 0 found all tho valour of my old comp inions 
in arms During the tnenty years that I haie ' 
commanded the French troops, 1 have never wit- 
nessed more bravery and dovpUon. If all the , 
allied 'aovcrcigiis, and tho ministers who dmect 
their cabinets, had been present on the field of 
battle, they would have renounced the vain hope , 
of causing tho star of Franco to decline " 

He wrote to the Empress, whom he bad ap 
pointed Regent, requesung her to ibruard, m 
her name, the following circular to each of the 
bishops of the Empire • — ,, 

“In tho name of the Emperor, tho Empress 
Queen and Regent, to tho Bishop of ■■ — . The - 
victory gmned at Lutzen by liis Mqjcsty tho 
Emperor and King, onr beloicd sponso and sove- 
reign, can oiil> bo considered as a special act of 
dn me protection Wo desire that, at the receipt " 
of this letter, jam will cause a Te Dam to bo 
sung, and nuurcss thanksgivings to tho God of ’ 
armies , and that you will offer such prayers as 
you maj pidgc suitible, to draw down bhe 
divine protection upon our armies, and par-'- 
ticumrly for the sacred person of liis Mnicsty, 
the Emperor and King May God preserio him 
irom oa cry danger Ills preacriation is as neres- - 
sary to the happiness of tho Empire ns to tho 
religion which ho has re-estoblislicd, and which 
he IS called to sustain *’ 

A similar circular was sent to afi the biahom 
in Italy * 

At daybreak on the following morning Napo 
loon rode over the field of hatUe Wi* ei^' 
tions of tlie profoundost melancbolv, ho gazed - 
Upjn tho bodies of six thousand of his aouno ' 

conscripts stremng the plain Their youthfj 
visages and slender figures proclaimed Low httle - 

horrors of the---- 

fi Id of bnttla Twelve thousand of the wounded. 


trbo 69 energies he had "carefuiV } and Gerinany, had been conveyed^ m every fonu 
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6$ mulHation, from tho bloody field to tbo 
I'ospitala. 

As Napoleon was tbongbtfully and sadly tra- 
versing lUo gorv plains, ho camo to tho dead 
body of a young Pnt«sian, who, in death, seemed 
, to press something closely ngamst liis bosom 
The Emperor approached, and found tint it was 
the PruRsm flag nhicli tlio soldier, in d^ing, 
had grasped so tcnnctonsly For a moment ho 
slopped, and gazed in silence upon tho touching 
spectacle Then, with a moistened 030, and a 
voice tremulons with omotion, he said — ' 

“Brave lad! bravo M* you wore worthy to 
have been born a Frenchman Gentlemen,'' said 
ho, tnrnuig to his oflicers, his voice still trem- 
bling, “3011 SCO that a soldier has for his flag a 
sentiment approaching to idolatry. It is the 
object -of his worship, ns a pre«ent received from 
tbo hands of his mislrcs® I wish some of 30U 
immediately to render funeral honours to this 
young man. I regret that I do not know Ins 
namo, that J might wnto to his fnmilv Do not 
separate him from bis flag These ‘bids of silk 
will bo for him an hoiiour-ible shroud ” 

Napoleon could thus honour fidchty and 
conrage, even in aii enemy 
The battle of Lntzen is invariably regarded 
ns one of tbo most brUhant proofs of Napoleon s 
genius, and of the fomd nflcction svitb v/liicli he 
was cherished by every soldier 111 tho arm3 
The Allies had chosen their own point of attack 
Concealed behind a barrier of hills, they had 
drawn (he French almost into an ambuscade 
SnTpn*od in a scattered, lino of march, extending 
over a dtstanco of .thirty miles, Napoleon vas 
' os>-nilod b^ tho concentrated masses of the enemy 
on his right and centro Still, the Emperor, 
With hi8 30ang recroiLs, nrrc'tcd the advance of 
the on»my, stistamtd tho couflia for eight hours, 
brought up his remforcoments, and gamed tho 
Victory. It was Napoleon's norsoual n.«condoncy 
over hiB troops which seenreft this result 
llisinstincliye ncquamtnnco with tho human 
heart was almost suptnnitnral On. this occa- 
sion ho mode extraordinary efforts to oneourogo 
and animate Ins chtUt'en, as ho over called his 
, soldiers A. colonel of Inttahon hud, for some 
fault, been degraded from his rank. lie was a 
very brave man, and much belosod by those 
whom ho had commanded In the midst of tho 
battle, wbun that battalion was needed to por- 
fnfm a feat of desperate dniing, Naiioleon ap 
poarod at its head with the beloyed commander 
'Adilressmg to him, m tho presonoo of his troops, 
a few words of forgivohcsa and coramendaiion, 
ho restored him to the command A shout of 
]oy burst from tho bps of tho battalion. Tbo 
cry spread from rank to rank, and rose above 
tbo awful roar of tbo battle Tho troops, thus 
animated, headed a column, and, breasting the 
^ storm of ivar, acoompliahod the feat for which it 
was thus prepared 

It is not easy to asoertom the precise nnmbors 
ongngnd in Ibis conflict “ Allhmigh,*' says AH- 
eon, “tho superiority of numbers, upon tlio 
whole, was decidedly on tJio side of the French, 


yot tlus yvas far from boing tho case with the 
forces actually engaged, until a late penod in 
tho day " 

“It was, indeed,” says Bussey, “anachfove- , 
ment worthy of gratulation, that an aitoy of 
nearly n hundred and tlurty tliousand men, with 
upwards of twenty thousand cavalry, had boo** 
defeated by not more than eighty thousand men ' 
inclnding only four thousand cay airy " 

Tho Allies, having lost twenty thousand in 
killed and grounded, conducted their rotient in 
much confusion, 1'on thousand chariots, more 
than half of them loaded with the wounded, eu- 
combered tbo road The French followed close 
upon their roar, continually hainssing thorn 
On tho 7 th of Ma} the discomfited array passed 
through Dresden without venturing to halt 
They crossed the Elbe, blow up tbo bndgos, 
and tho few Cossacks who were left behind 
swam their horses across the stream. 

It was one of tho most lovely of May morn- 
ings wlicn tho French army approncfaod this 
beaiitifnl city Even tho meanest soldier gazed 
with delight upon tho amphitheatre, encircled 
by hills, whieh wore crowned with gardens, 
orolnrds, and villas The placid waters of the 
Elbe, ftinged with tho foliage and with the 
flowers of spring, meandered through tho lovely 
landscape Tho rising suu was bnlhantly ro- 
-fleclcd from the steeples, domes, and palaces of 
tho city From tlio distant emincncos glittered 
tho ba3oncts of the retreating foe. Batteries 
frowned on tbo heights, and the cannonade of 
-be piirsnors and tho purnied mingled with tho 
c j'liigour of b'dls which w eh omed the approach of 
Napoleon to the capital of his noble and faithful 
ally, the King of Saxony 
This momrob was a man of groat moral ex- 
cellence Napoleon often quoted with admira- . 
tion, as flhistritivo of his clniraotor, one of liis 
remarks, that “ Probity and truth arc the best 
nrtihtesin politics” 

'Flio anstocntio party but a fow days before 
had hailed with onthuMasm tho entrance of tho 
Czar and tho King of Prussia Now tho mass 
of tho inhabitants sincerely rejoiced at tho resto 
ration of tboir monarch As Napoleon ap- 
pro.ickod tho cit3’’, he w ns waited upon by the 
magistrates, who had been treacherous to him 
and to their King, and bad welcomed tbo Allies. 

“ Who are 3 ou?'* said Napoleon severely 
"Morabera of tbo mumcipahty," rephed tho 
trembling burgomasters 
“Have you bread for my troops?’’ uiqiured 
Napoleon 

“Out resources,” they answered, “ have been 
entirely cxbausted b3 the requisitions of the 
Russians and Prussians ” 

“Ah I” replied Napoleon, “it is impossible, in 
It ? 1 know no such word Get ready bread, 
meat, and wine Yon ncbly deserve to he . 
treated as a conquered people But 1 forgive 
all, from 'regard to your King Ho is faia 
saviour of your country You have been al- - 
ready punished by having had the Russians and 
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Frnssians ntaong yoti,&nd having bees governod 
by Baron Stem. 

The Emperor iBsmonnted, and, accompanied 
bj Canlamconrt and a page, vrolked to the 
banks of the nver Balls from the opposite 
batteries fell around him Having, by a thorongh 
personal reconnaissance, made himself acqnamted 
with the various locahties, and having rescued 
from conflagration the remains of a bndge, he 
called upon General Drouet to bring forward a 
hundred pieces of cannon ^ He posted himself 
upon an eminence to direct their disposition A 
tremendous cannonade was immediately com- 
menced between these guns and the opposmg 
batteries of the Rnssians The Emperor was 
exposed to the enemy’s fire His head was 
grazed by n splmter winch a ball shattered from 
R tree close by. 

"Had It struck me on the breast," said he, 
calmlj , •* all was over ” 

The Russian battery was soon silenced The 
Alhes, having done everything m their power to 
prevent the passage of the Elbe, concentrated 
tlioir forces at a formidable intrenched position 
at Bautzen Here they resolved to give a de 
cisivo battle By the indefatigable exertions of 
the French engineers, a bndge was soon con- 
structed, and the boats made to cross the stream 
Dunng tlie whole of the 11th Napoleon snpenn 
tended the passage He sat upon n stone by the 
water sido, animating his men He promised a 
napoleon to every boat which was femed across, 
and was, in his turn, cheered by the enthusiastic 
ibonts of the young consenpts, as, with long 
trams of artillery and all the enginery of war, 
they pressed to me nght bank of tho Elbe 
On the 12th of May, Napoleon and the Emg 
of Saxony rode side by side through tho streets 
of Dresden to the royd palace They were ac- 
companied by tbc discharges of cannon, tbo 
music of martial bands, the pealing of bells, and 
the acclamations of the people Flowers were 
scatteredjm tbeir path, and the wavmg of bond 
kerchiefs, and the smiles of ladies, from windows 
and balconies, lined tbeir way It was tlio Inst 
spectacle of the kmd Napoleon was dostmed to 
witness He fully comprehended the fearful 
penis which surrounded him, and in that hour 
of tnumph he reflected with a calm and serious 
spint upou tho rum with which his course was 
threatened. 

“T beheld," he afterwards remarked, "the 
. decisive hour gradnallj approaching My star 
grew dim I felt the reins slipping from my 
hands Austna, I knew, would avail herself of 
any difficulties m which I might be placed to 
secure advantages to herself ' But I bad resolved 
on making the greatest sacrifices The choice 
of the proper moment for proclaiming this reso- 
lution was the only difficult point, and what 
chiefly occupied my attention If the influence 
of physical force be great, the power of opmion 
IS stm greater Its effects are magical My 
ODjectwas to preserve it A false step, a word 
Inadvertently uttered, might for over have de- 
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stroyed the illusion While suedesaful T oonk 
offer sacrifices honourably ", 

Accordmg to bisusniil oustom, Napoleon, now 
again a conqueror, sent pooifio overtures to ffie 
Alhea Ho was smcerely anxious for peace, hut ' 
he was not prepared to submit to degradation. . 
Tho Allies, anticipating the sp^dy union of 
Anstria with their armies, demanded terms so 
exorbitant as to prove that they would be con 
tented with nothing leas than &e entire over 
throw of Napoleon’s power Upon this rejection 
of Lis proposals, Napoleon sent Engbno to Italy 
for the dcfcnco of that kingdom. Austna was 
secretly raising a powerful army, and Napoleon^ 
foresaw that bis treacherous fatber-in-law would 
soon march to recover b'l ancient conqneets in 
the plains of Lombardy ' . ' ^ 

After remaining n weoK in Dresden, nwaitmg 
the result of tho negotiations for peace^ Napoleon 
resumed his march to meet his enemies, who 
had planted themselves behmd the intrenchments 
of Bautzen -In his route ho passed the nuns of 
a smell town It had been set on fire in an eu- 
gagement between the French and Russians 
Ho was deeply affected by the spectacle of 
misery Presontmg the inhabitants -with one 
buntod thousand francs for their immediate 
necessities, ho promised to rcbmld the place 
Ridmg over ground still .covered with the 
wounded, ho manifested much sympathy for 
their suffonngs Ho directed the attention of 
Uis surgeon to a poor Russum soldier, apparently 
m dymg agonies. 

" His wound 18 inonrable,’’ said the surgeon. 

" Bnt try," rephed Napoleon " It is always 
well to lose one less ’’ 

On tho morning of the fllst tho French army 
again amved -withm-sight of tho comp of tho 
jUlics They were intrenched behind the strong 
town of Bautzen The river Spree flowed m 
their front. A chniii of wooded hills, bristling 
inth Russian batteries, protected their -nght 
Tho cannon of tho Prussians frowned along the 
rugged emmonces on their left. Napoleon saw 
at a glance that ho could not take the camp by 
storm Ney was accordingly directed to make 
a large circuit around tbo extremo right of the 
Russians, while the attention of the enemy was 
engrossed by a fierce attack upon the left by 
Oudinot, and upon the centre by Soult and the 
Emperor m person 

For four hours the French made charge aftei 
charge upon these impregnable works At length 
the bugle notes of Ney’s division were beard in 
the rear of the enemy With shouts of " Vive 
I'Empereur 1’’ and with a temfio roar of mnsketry 
and artillery, the dense masses of Ihe French 
marshal plunged into the camp of the exhausted 
foe The Allies, panic stneken, bewildered, and 
fwsailcd on every side, fled with the utmost cele- 
rity towards the wilds of Boheuua Napoleon 
was agam undisputed victor Though tho 
ground was covered with the slam, bnt fewpn- 
soners were taken, and but a few of tho trophies 
of war were secured The French, destitute of 
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only regret is, that I can no longer be nscfol to 
'you *’ " ~ 

Napoleon, in a voice almost inarticulate with 
emotion, replied, “Diirocl there is another life 
There you will await me Wo shall one day 
meet ngam ” 

“Yes, sire 1” feebly returned the marshal, “bnt 
that will bo thirty years hence, when >ou have 
triumphed over your enemies, and rcnlired all_ 
the hopes of our country I have lived ns nn" 
honest man, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with I have a daughter, to whom jour Mtyesty 
will be a father ” 

Napoleon was so deeply alFected that he re- 
mained for some time incapable of spcnlang, still 
affectionately holding the hand of his djmg 
friend. Duroc was the first to'breal. silence 
“Sire I’’ he said, “ this sight pams you { leave' 
me" 

The Emperor took his hand, pressed it to hts 
bosom, embracing him once more, and sajmg 
sadly, “Adieu, my friend,” hurried out of the 
room 

Supported by Marshal Soult nud Canlaincoiirt, 
Napoleon, overwhelmed with grief, retired to Ins 
tent, which had been immediately pitched in the 
vicinity of the cottage 

“ Thb IS horrible 1" ho exclaimed “ My ex- 
cellent, my dear Bnrocl Ob, what a loss is 
this I” Tears ware observed llowmg freely from 
his oyo.a as he entc'cd the solitude of bis inner 
tent. 

The squares of the Old Guard, sympathising 
m the deep grief of their sovereign, took up thoir 
positions around his encampment Napoleon 
shook Ills Lend, and replied — 

“Ask mo nothing till to-morrow" Again, 
with his hand pressed upon his brow, he resumed 
his nttitude^of meditation 
Night darkened the scene The etars came 
ont, one by one The moon rose brilliantly in 
the cloudless sky The soldiers moved noise 
Icssly, and spoke in subdued tones, as thej pie- 
pared thcit repast The rumbling ot baggage- 
waggons and the occnsionnl booming of a distant 
gun alone disturbed the moarnfiU stillness of the 
scene Here and there the flames of burning 
villages shed a portentous hght through" the 
gloom 

“Those braio soldiers," says J T Headley, 
“filled with grief to see their beloved chief 
home down by such sorrow, stood for along 
time silent and tearful At length, to break the 
monmfdl silence, and to express the sympathy 
they might not speak, the hand struck up a 
tegnicm for the dying marshal The melan- 
choly strains arose and fell in prolonged echoes 
ovortho field, and swept in softened cadences on 
the ear of the fainting warrior But still Napo. 
Icon moved not. They then changed the mcn- 
Bure to a tniimphant strain, and the-thrillmg 
tmmpots breathed forth their most jojfnl notes, 
till the heavens rang with the melody,* Such 
bursts of music had .welcomed Napoleon, as ho 
returned tiusned viitb' victoTy, till his ojo 
kmdled, with exultation, hut now they fell on a 


dull -and listless ear It ceased, and egav 
the mournful requiem filled the oir But .no 
thing could arouse him from his agonising re 
flections" His friend Jay dying, and the heed 
he lotcd more than -his lirQ''was throbbing its 
lost pulsations What a theino for a painter, and 
what n eulogy on Nnpoloon was tliot'sctnol 
That noble heart, which -tlie enmity of the 
world could not shake,, nor the terrors of the 
battle-field more from its calm repose, nor even 
the hatred, nor the insults of his, at last, victo- 
rious enemies humble, hero sank, in the moment 
of victory, before the tide of affection Wiat 
roflita'y chieftain over rootioicd thus on *he field 
of victory ? And what soldiers over lot sd thai 
leader so?" ' - _ . * 

Huroo breathed faintly for a few hours, and 
died before the dawn of morning Wlicn the 
expected tidings vcio announced to Napoleon, 

' he dxcinimed, sadly— - ' _ 

“All is over He Is released Aom misery 
Well, ho IS happier than T " ' . 

Ho then silcntlj placed in the hands of Bcr- 
thicr a paper, ordering n monument to be reared, 
widi the folloiring inscription, upon the spot 
where he was struck bj the bull — 

“flcro Gonernl Dnroo, Duke of Friuli, Grand 
Marshal of the polaeo of tho Emperor Najioleon, 
gloriously fell, struck by n cannon-ball, and died 
in the nrms of the Emperor, his friend ” 

Ho immediately issued a deciee in favonr of 
Puroo’s young and ' accomplished widow ond- 
child lie then summoned to bis prcsence^the 
proprietor of rim farm on which Doroo fell, and 
gato him twenty thousand francs, four thousand 
of whicli were to bo spent in erecting a suitablo 
moiiumont Tho rest was to fomunerato the 
farmer for the losses he bad snstainod diinng 
tho action The money was paid m tho pre- 
sence of the rector and magistrate of klakers- 
dorf, who undertook to see tho monument erected. 

Tins generous design of the Emperor was, 
however noier fulfilled Tho'Alhes had tho 
nnp irnlleled meanness to wrest this money fnm 
tlio farmer, as a part of the spoils of war They 
put the four thousand fi'ancs into their own 
pockets, and thus prevented a monument from 
bciDg erected to one of tho noblest of mon, and 
defrauded Napoleon of, the pnvilege of peymg. 
this last tribute of affection to one of the most 
doioted of his friends Banished from ^the 
world on the rock of St Helena, Napoleon was 
faithful to the sottveniis of Maketsdorf tTpon 
ins dying hcdJie remomhered in his will the 
daughter of his friend, the Duke ofFrmli 
lie pursuit of the retreating army was now 
resumed Napoleon entered the village of' 
Bnmtzlau Hero the Russian commander, 
Kntusoff, had died a few weeks previocdy of 
typhus fever, caused by tho suffenug and ex- 
haustion attending his march from Moscow, No 
monument markod Ins grave Napoleon im 
mediately, with that magnanimity which was on 
essential part of his nature, ordered on obOlisk to 
he reared in memory of his old antagonist The 
eubsequent misfortunes which overwha'mM Iht 
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Tlmpcror prevented tins bononriblo design from 
' being earned into execution How different 
lUis conduct from tint of the Allies T „ 
Napoleon was constantly with las ndvanced 
pilots d’Acting aH tlicir roorements He had 
regntned his checrfalncss, and, as he rode along, 
was often heard peacofull} htimming French and 
1 inhan airs The allied sovfrelgns w ore m great 
alarm Vast reinforcements were on the inarch 
from Russia and from Pmssin, but it would re- 
quire several wreoka heforo the most advanced 
cohimns could roach tlie allied hond-qnnrlcr!. 

' To gain time for these rtioforcements to come 
up, n mes-senger was despatched to the French 
rmperor, imploring an mmislico, slating “that 
tne allied soierenms were prepared to enter into 
the views of the Cmpcror Napoleon " 

Napoleon cordially resnonued to this appeal, 
Bnd VTotc a letter, requesting a poitonal inter- 
view with the' Emperor Alcvnndcr Tins pro- 
po'-nl was evaded by an ansi,er ** that n Kasjian 
envoj would ho dc'>patohed to the French ad- 
vanced poSsS, which, would save bis hnperml 
Maje«ly the trouble of the journci N"poleon 
was evtreinclj anvious for peace. The Allas 
only desired to gam time, that thovmichl obtain 
r“in%ccmcnts, nnd draw the armies of Austria 
into the coahtidii The uegotutions wire con- 
sequently protracted Austria lasmucd the otlico 
of nwdiaicr, and finally thrt of umpire At last 
biiving gamed their end, Mettcmioh was sent to 
Napoleon with the following insulting pro- 
posals 

" That Fnneo shonld surrondcr to Austria tlie 
niyn m Provinces and Venetian Lombardy — that 
Holland, Poland, and all the fortresses upon the i 
Oder nnd the Elbe, should bo sarrcndcred to the 
Allies-— that the French armies shonld bo imme- 
diately withdrawn from Spam and Portugal, and 
that. Nopolcon should resign his titles of Pro 
tcctor of tlio Coufcdcrauon of tho Rhino and 
Mediator of tho Hehctian Repubho" 

** Them extravagant propositions,’* said Napo- 
leon afterwards, " were made that they might bo 
rqjcctcd Es on had t consented to them, what 
would It have benefited Franco? I should liar o 
humbledmvsalf fwnothing, nnd faniiehud Austria 
with tho means of tnahmg fnrtlicr dcjnnnas, and 
oppcing me with greater advantage One con- 
cesiion fcranted would havo led to tho enforce 
msnt of new ones, till, step by step, I should 
hwvo been dpvci) bade to the castle ol the Tmlc- 
nes, wbonce tli? French people, enraged at inj 
Weakness, nnd constdenng me tho cause of the 
disasters, would have justl> banished me for 
yielding them a pres to foreigners " 

To Mettemich, Napoleon fitmlj and frankly 


’* “Kwas opi-ilyailvonwl as n nwlt, by the Aus ! 
trian cimfnet, that her nff^r of tniaUtlon iigrr titc 
battle of UBuIrcn, ans maae gokly nltlt tlio slew ofj 
entnlnir time to orvanltc the army irhlUi was to join the ! 
Russans and l’ru*<)itns rumljy tlie nnnlstlrc IiHlfi 
was rlolitcd, liostllitt^ belna rouin'cnrid beforo Its I 
tertnlnHtiflo, to enable the IticMan troops - ilch to Join 
tlio AUstiisna Inllohcima ’—Napier’s i’cnineular War, 
•»ol lr,p S2S. 
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replied, "The interference of^ Austria was de- 
layed to see if S rauco might not ho reduced to a 
lower stotc than at tho opcnmgof the campaign 
Now, however, that I have been victorious, yom 
sovereign thrusts in his mediation, m order to 
prevent mo from following up niy •success. In 
nssiiraing tho offieo of pacificator, ho is neither 
my friend, nor an impartial jndgo* between me 
and my adversaries, boismycnemj You were 
about to declare jotirselvcs when the victory of 
Lutzen rendered it prudent first to collect addi- 
tional forces You have now assembled behind 
tho Bohemian mountains upwards of two hundred 
thou'ond men, under tho command of Schwart 
/eiibcrg Yon seek only to profit bj my embar- 
rassments. Will It smt you to accept Illyria, and 
remain neutral 7 Your ncntrality is all 1 reqmre 
I can deal with tho Russians aud Prussians with 
my own army” 

“ Ah, siro I” said Mettemich, who wos eager 
to join enhi'r party who wonld pay tho highest 
b^ibo, “ why shonld your Majesty enter singly 
into the stnfo? It is in your Migevtj 6 power 
to unite our forces with jout owru Wo must be 
with or against von " 

Napoleon, at theao wordi, conducted Mctter 
mch to a private cabinet. The tables were 
covered with maps. 

For some time their conversation could not be 
overboard. At last the excited voice of Napo- 
leon again became andiblo to those m tho adjoin- 
ing room 

“ Wlmtl"he8nid, "not only Illyria, but the 
half of Italy, and the return of tho Pope to 
Romo, and Poland, and tho abandonment of bpain, 
Holland, the CJoufederntion of the Rhine, and 
Switzerland 1 And is tins what you coll the spirit 
of moderation ? You are mtent only on probtiug 
by every chance which offers You alternately 
transport your alliance from one camp to tho 
other, in order to be always a sharer in tho spoil 
And vet voii speak to me of tho rights of mde- 
pendciit states! Yon would have Italy, Russia, 
Poland, Sweden, Nonvav, Prussia, Saxony, Hsl- 
land, and Belgium In fine, p oce is only a pre- 
text. You oro all intent upon dismembering the 
French Empire, and Austria thinks she has only 
! to declare herself to crown such an enterprise. 
Yon pretend here, with a stroke of tho pen, to 
make the ramparts of Dant/io, Ciistnn, GlogJan, 
Magdeburg, Wc«sel, Maycnco, Alesiandna, Man- 
tua — ID lino, all the strong places of Europe— sink 
before yon, of which I did not obtain possession 
but by tho force of victories I And I, obedient 
to vonr policy, nm toovneunto Europe, of which 
I Mill hold the half, recall my legions across the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees} subscribe a 
treaty w’btv.h Would be nothing but a vast capitu- 
lation, aud place myself at the mercy of tboso of 
whom I am at this moment the conqueror And 
It is when my standard still floats at tho mouth 
of the Vistula and on tho banks of tbc Odor, 
when my viotorions annyis at tho ga’cs of Berlin 
and Breslau, when m person I nm at tho head of 
three hundred thousand men, that Austna, with- 
{out striking a blow, withoat drawing a swoid 
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expects to malco me subscribe such conditions! 
And It IS my father-m-lavr •whohas matured sucli 
fl project] It IS ho that sends you on such a 
mission! Ih what position would he place mo 
la regard to the French people? Does he sup- 
pose tliat a dishonoured and mutilated throne can 
be a refuge m France for his sou-m-law and 
grandson*’ Ah! Mcttemich, how much has 
England given yon to make war upon mo ?" 

the embarrassment of Napoleon now amounted 
almost to anguish The Allies were amply rein- 
forced Austria was ready, should ho refuse 
these terms, to fall upon his rear Even Talley- 
rand, Cambaebrds, and Fouchd advised him to 
yield to terms so dishonourable to himself and so 
fatal to the mterests of France 
“ How greatly was I perplexed,’’ said he, when 
speaking of this crisis at St Helena, “ to find 
that I alone was able to judge of the extent of 
our danger I On the other hand, t was harassed 
by the coalesced Powers, which threatened oiir 
very existence , and on the other, by my own 
subjects, who, m their blindness, seemed to make 
common cause with the foe Our enemies la- 
boured for my destructiou , and the impoctumties 
of my people, and even of my ministers, tended 
to induce me to throw myself on the mercy of 
foreigners I saw that France, her destinies and 
her principles, depended upon mo alone The 
cinmmstances m which the country was placed 
were extraordinary, and entirely new It would 
he vam to seek for a parallel to them Tlio sta 
bility of the edifice, of which I was the keystone, 
had depended npon each of my battles Had I 
been conquered at Marengo, France would have 
encountered all the disasters of 1814 and 1815, 
without those prodigiesof glory which succeeded, 
and which will be immortal At Austcrlitz, at 
Jena, at Eylau, and at Wagram, it was the same 
The vulgar failed not to olnme my ambition ns 
the cause of these wars, but they were not ofj 
my choosing They were produced by the nature 
and force of events They arose out of that 
conflict of the past and the future, that perma- 
nent coalition of our enemies, which compelled us 
to subdue under piun of bemg subdued ” - 
That Napoleon was sincerely desirous of peace, 
and that he was wilhng to make immense sacri- 
fices to secure it, was evinced by lus oSer to ac- 
cede to the following basis of pacification — 

The dissolution of the Grand Duchy of War 
taw, and the division of its tomtory between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria , the cession of the 
Hanse Towns, the reconstruction of Prussia, 

' which was to have a frontier on the Elbe , the 
transfer of Illyria and of the port of Trieste to 
Austna , the Butrendcr of Holland and Spain, and 
the establishment of German and Swiss indepen- 
dence'’ - 

This was nearly all that the Allies had qt first 
demanded Powerful as they were, they still 
stood ID awe of their majestic foe, and wera just 
upon the eve of sigmng these terms, when news 
came of the fatal battle of Vittona, which gave 
the dentb-blow to the French power in Spain 


Napoleon had been compcllcl to weaken, fau 
forces in the Spanish Peninsula to meet his foes in 
(^rmnny The Duke of Wellington, at the 
head of one hundred thonsnnd men flushed with 
■victory, was now ready to pour down, like nnm- 
nndation, into the defenceless vnllcja of France 
These tidings were nceivvd with shouts of exul- 
tation in tho camp of the Allies They resolved 
immediately to ent off negotiations and to renew 
hostilities Again toe cry was raised against the 
insatiable ambition of Bonnpnrto, and their 
armies were mustered for battle ” 

In reference to this victory of Spam, Alison 
Hitis testifies — “ Great and decisive was the in- 
fluence which this Immense ncliicvement pro- 
duced upon the conferentes at Prague " _ . 

‘•Mctternicl/,” says Fain, ‘‘could not fail to 
learn tho details of tins victoiy from tho months 
of tho English themselves the moment he re- 
turned to Bohemia, and we shall soon see the fatal 
influence which it exercised on the progress of 
the negotiations ” 

" 1 lioimpresEion of Lord Wellington’s success,’ 
says Lord Londonderry, “was strong and uni- 
versal, and produced, ultimately, m my opinion, 
the recommencement of hostilities ” 

“ I know,” said the Emperor to the Duke of 
Gaeta, " that I shall bo reproached with having 
loved war, and with having sought it through 
marc ambition Nevertheless, they will not 
accuse mo of avoiding its fatigues nor of having 
fled from its penis 'Phat, nt least, is somellimg 
Bnt who, indeed, can hope to obtam'jnstica nhue 
living? ' 

“ When, houevor, I am no more, it will he 
admitted that, situated ns I was, menaced in- 
cessantly by powerful coalitions roused and snp- - 
ported by England, I had, in the impossibility of 
avoiding the conflict, but two choices to make — 
cither to wait until tho onemy should puss our 
frontiers, or to prevent this by attacking him in 
his own temtories I chose that course whi^ 
would protect our countiy fifom the ravages of - 
inevitable war, and which would save it, in some 
degree, from tho expense If our contemporaries 
persist m reproaching me, posterity, I am confi- 
dent, will do mo justice. It will at least bo ad- 
mitted that, in repelling the attaiAs which we 
have not provoked, 1 did butfulbl the obligations 
which nature imposes, and not the incitements 
of on msane ambition 

” Tho war in Spam, which was not so directly 
connected with tho_co'ihtions provoked by Eng- 
land, may, perhaps, bo criticised by those who 
are ignorant of the position in which we found 
ourselves m respect to that government The 
conduct of the Spanish court, while I was in the 
heart of Germany, conclusively proved that 
France could place no dependence upon Spain. ' 
Every one who surrounded me, whatevei may be 


‘'‘o Spanish Pcnlnsnln a domocrstlo 

opposed to the Duke of WelllnBton On 
to the firlttab 

a ‘o® 1? we do nof best 

I ” dcinocracjr at Cadiz, tho causo is lost How 

(that is to bo doiiOf Ood knows I** 
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said to tbo contrnry, was, without an exception, ' 
of that opinion Gircnmatancea^ unparalleled in 
liistory induced me to take the initiative in that 
enterprise, an unfortunate event, which aug- 
mented the diihcnlties, mcrcased still more by 
the shameful and fatal capitulation of Baylen 
Nevertheless, it was of extreme impo.xance to 
withdraw the Peninsula from the influence of 
England, otherwise our destruction might be 
escured whenever we should again be called to 
a distance from home I was ever hoping that 
the time would come when, surrendering myself 
to the em^oyments of peace, I could prove to 
France that in the cabmet os in the camp I hved 
only for her happiness " 

The Alhes were now m a condition to prose- 
cute the war with every prospect of success 
Alexander had received a reinforcement of fifty 
thousand men The Swedish army had arrived 
at the scene of action, headed by Bemadotte, to 
fight against his old companions in arms and his 
native land Even General Moreau, whom Na- 
poleon had so graciously pardoned, hastened 
from Amcnen, and entered the camp of the 
Allies m their crusade against the independence 
of France General Jomini, chief stafi^ officer of 
one of the corps of the French army, imitating 
the example of Benedict Arnold, m this hour of 
accumulating disasters went over to the enemy, 
carrying with him all the mformation he had 
been able to collect of the Emperor's plans. 

The conditions of Napoleon were therofore 
rqeoted On the night of the 10th of August, 
a number of brilliant rockets, of peculiar con- 
struction, blazed m tbe sky, gleammg from 
height to height along the Bohemian and Sile- 
sian firontier, proclaiming that hostihties were 
recommenced The next day Anstna issued its 
declaration of war Napoleon roceivod the not 
unexpected news with perfect equanimity. 
Calmly and nobly he said — 

It would be a thousand times better to perish 
in battle, m the hour of the enemy's triumph, 
than to submit to the degradation sought to bo 
inflicted on me. Even defeat, when attended 
'by magnanimous parseveranco, may leave the 
respect due to adversity Hence I prefer to give 
battle , for should I be conquered, our fate is too 
Ultimately blended with the Irue political mto- 
rests of the majority of our enemies to allow 
great advantages to be taken Should I bo 
victorious, I may save all 1 have still chances 
IE. my favour, and am far from despairing " 

Gaulainconrt first informed Napoleon of these 
calamitous events. He thus desenbes the mter- 
new-. — , 

‘ *Ev« Ausinaofiiciany declared herself agamst 
met asked Napoleon. 

"'I believe, sire, that Anstna will make 
common cause with Prussia and Russia ’ 

* That may be your opinion,' said he sharply, 

' but It is not, thsrefore, a fact.' 

“ ‘ It IS a fact, sire , and your Majesty may bo 
^nssared that on a subject of such importance my 
opinion is not founded on mere conjectnio.' 

" ' On what, tlien, is it founded P' 


“ ‘ Two days piececflng that fixed for the rnp- 
tore of the armistice, Blucher, at the head of a 
hnndred thousand men, marched mto Silesia, 
and took possession of Brcslan." 

‘‘ * This is, indeed, a senous affair I Are yor 
sure of It, Canlainconrt?’ ^ , 

'"I had, sire, a warm alter ation with Metter 
nich on the subject the day be ore my departorp 
from Prague Also, on the very day on which 
Breslau was taken, General Jommi deserted the 
staff of General Ney, and is at this moment with 
tbe Emperor Alexander * 

“‘Jomiml a man overwhelmed with my 
favours — the traitor 1 To abandon the post on 
tbe eve of battle I To go over to the enemy 
with a report of onr forces and means I In- 
credible 1' 

“ As he uttered these words, there was min- 
gled with the feeling of deep indignation por- 
trayed in bis countenance an expression of m- 
creasing uneasmess, which he evidently could 
not snbdue 1 was unable to proceed 
‘"Is this all?’ resumed he, holdmg out his 
hand to me. ‘Speak, Canlamconrt! Let me 
know all * I must know all I* 

“ ‘ Sire, the coalition has taken a wide range 
Sweden, too, is m arms against ns * 

“‘What do you say?' mterrapted he with 
impetuosity. * Bemadotte t Bemadotte m arms 
against France ? This is the ass's kick indeed !' 

“‘Bemadotte,’ resumed I, ‘not satisfied with 
turning his arms agamst his country, has re- 
cruited for deserters among onr allies, as if 
unable singly to endnxe tbe maledictions of his 
countrymen,’ 

“ * Whnt mean yon ?’ 

“‘General Moreau is m the camp of the 
Alhes’ 

“‘Moreau with the Allies 1 This is not 
possible Caulnuiconrt, 1 cannot believe this 
Bemadotte, the Kmg of Sweden, may colour his 
odious treason by some specionB pretext, but 
Moreau 1 Moreau I take revenge on his country- 
men — on bis country I No, no, it cannot bel 
Moreau is weak, devoid of energy, and of bound- 
less ambition Yet there is a wide difference 
between him and Jomini — a renegade, a traitor I 
No, this report is not to be credited. How did 
yon hear it?’ ” 

In reference to tho negotiations with the Al- 
hes, M Canlamconrt, who took an active part m 
them, records — 

“With respect to Austria, I chenshed hut 
faint expectations On the port of Russia and 
Prussia I saw nothing to hope for. Yon may 
easily believe that it cost me a painful effort to 
conceal, beneath an outward show of confidence, 
my profound conviction of tho mutihty of Na- 
poleon’s efforts to avert the storm 1 saw that it 
must inevitably and surely break over onr heads, 
even at the very moment when, to the Emporor’a 
dictation, I wrote those pages which mast ever 
lemam a monument of the smcerity of Napo- 
leon’s desire to make peace on rensunable con- 
ditions. Bnt aU onr sacrifices, all out efforta 
v"n> unavailmg, when opposed by the msebN 
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aations of En^lond— Englnnil, our implac.iblo 
and eternal cnemj Uve Powers weile leagued 
ogamst one 1 A contingent of two millions of 
men nuUifaed nt once tbcir dofoats and onr vic- 
tories. In vain did tlio sons of France perform 
prodigies ot valour on the Cold of batUe, which 
they watered wiih their blood They but' en- 
feebled the resources of their countiy, whn-h, 
sooner or later, was doomed to succnmb in tbo 
unequal conflicb 

" Whenavo had gained the victory of Lnteon, 
I offered, in the Empcior’s name, pence to Russia 
and Prussia But the offer was reftised ,A few 
dajs after this wo wore again victorious nt Baut- 
ren, hnt we sealed onr triumph with the briisest. 
blood in the French army Bnijtio, Kirgemr,! 
ind Duroo vera among the lamented trophies ofi 
the enemy’s defeat TJio.Empcror infonned me 
that his conference with M Bifdnn (the Austrian 
envoy) had produced no result * Cnulnintourt,’ ! 
said he, ‘among these men, iof/i Iiikji, the ties 
of nature aro matter of mdifforcnce The inte- 
rests of his daughter and grandson will not in- 1 
dace Francis to deviate one hairs breadth iinm | 
(he conrso which the Anstuan cabinet ina^ m<iik | 
out. Oh I it IS not blood nhich flows in thel 
veins of these people, blit cold politj The Em- : 
peror of Austria, by ralljing cor4luillv witli mo, | 
might save all United to France Aiislrm would j 
be formidable Prussia and Rnsiia could no; 
longer maintain the conflict^ But Austria is 
ruled by an amb.iious traitor' I must jot hu- 
mour him a little ere I can destroy him Mct- 
ternich will do a great deal of mist liicf ’ 

“I could never uudor-tand,” continues Cati- 
laincourt, “ how the Emperor bore up under tbo 
physical privations and bodily fatigues of that 
campaign The days were ocLupicd by battles 
and rapid movements from place to place The 
Emperor, who, during the daj, was incessaiitlj 
on his horse, tisiinllj passed his night- in writing | 
The memorable battle of Bautzen la-ted tliirtj- 
fonr hours, and during tho whole of that time 
the Emperor took no rest On the second dnv , 
overcome with lassitude and fatigno, ho alighted 
'flora his horse and lay down on the *lope of a 
ravine, surrounded by the batttrios of Marshal 
Mnrmont's corps, and amid the roaring of it ter- 
ftho cannonade T awoke him an hour after by 
announcing that the batttc was won ' Ah f ’ he 
exclaimed, * it mav trulj be said that good comes 
to ns in sleep ’ He immediately mounted lus 
'Ticrse , for, though the engagement was aotiially 
decided, the figliting was partially kept up^until 


CHAPTER LVL 

' ' BbTllOSPBC* 

Tevtlmony of A Json— Napoleon net Teqionsiblefortci 
stars irhIcb:sacQiciled tlicrrcncli Revolution — Xapiv 
Icon not 1 usurper— SiHio of the I rinch liepulilfe- 
rbo Consaiar tlirono— Tlie tmpeilal throne— PuHUca" 
..vltwa of Sir IV uUer Scott— Nopoleoii not a tjrnnt- 
Tro»f of Ilia love of tlio pvaplc^,ddmissloi>t of Sil 
Walter Scott— Testimony of tlie-Abbg de i’radt- 
Boncsty Of tbo clccUons-^tato of Europe r«w 

BtFOBE proceeding with the Tndlancholy-re- 
cital of Napoleon's last struggles, it may be wel 
bneflj to glance upon the past, and to introdnce 
to onr leaders some of tho concessions which tin 
career of this evtmordmayy man has extortet 
from tho most niiiligrinut of his enemies It h 
not necessary here to introduce their antagomstu 
anathemas Tbo world is flooded mtli tlioort 
“Never,” sajs Sir Archibald Alison, “were 
talents ol tho highest, genius of tho most caaltec 
land, more profusely bestowed upon a hnmnr 
being, or worked out to greater purposes of good 
or of evil. Gifted nt onco with a clear intellect, 
a vivid iinagmatioii and ~a profound judgment^ 
burning with tho fervent passions and the poctu 
glow of Itnlj , and v ct guided by thfi bighcsl 
ri..i-oning and reflective powers,* nt once tho en- 
tlinslnstic student of tho evnet sciences and t 
pov.crful mover of the generous' nffeotions, im 
bued with tho soul of eloquence, the glow ol 
pony, and tho fire of imagniiitton, ho yet knew 
how to m ike them all siibborvicnt to tho diro 
tions of Biigtcinus reason and the dictates of ex- 
ton«iv c obst rv ution, 

' He w IS not merely illustrious on account cl 
his viist mihtiirv nchicrcincnts, but from hii 
vaned <ind oftoii snhwnrv civil cffoits Ho wase 
gre It general because he w as n great man The 
prodigious capautv and power of attfiition whicli 
he brought to bear on the direction of his cam- 
paigns, and which prodnc<.d such astonishing 
results, wore bnt a part of the gcncral'tnlnnti 
whidi he possessed, and v-hioh were not lest 
conspicnons in even other department, whothei 
of government or of abstract thought. It was 
hard to snv whether ho was greatest m lajing 
down stategotical plans for the gcuoral condnef 
of n campaign, or in seizing the proper direction 
of an attauk on the hold of battle, or in calciilat* 
ing tbo uxncr moment when his reserves could 
bo most effectually em'plojed And those who 
are struck -with astonishment nt tho immense in- 
formation nnd-jnst disonmination which ho dis- 
pkjed nt tho council-board, and the varied and 
important pnhhc improvements which ho set on 
foot in every part of lus dominions, will form a 
most inadequata conception of his mind, unless 
they are at the same time familiar with the 
luminous and profound views which he threw 
out on tho philosophy of politics in the sohtude 
of St. Helena. Never was evnnced a dearer 
proof of the truth which a practical arquamtance 
with men must probably have impressed upon 
'every observer, that talent of the highest order 
focssooptibla 0 ^ any epphcation, end that acoj- 
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If thsie ba sncli a tiling as moral demoiistra 
bon. It IS In tbeso pages demonstrated tliat tho 
Allies are responsible for the wars wliidi suc- 
ceeded the French Revolution.- Whatever reck- 
less assertions individuals may make, no mtclli- 
gent man will attempt to prove the reverse from 
historical documents It is easy to rmg the 
changes npon "monster," “insatiaBIe ambition," 
•' bloodthirsty conqueror," "tyrant," "usurper 
but the fact that Franco -was heroically strug- 
gling, in self-defence, for national independence, 
against the encroachments of her banded foes, 
no man can deny War waaos hostile to Napo- 
leon’s interests os to his wishes He was assailed 
by coolibon after coahtion of tho despots of Europe 
in a never-ending senes, until France, after a long 
and glorious struggle, fell, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and aristocracy again nveted npon Enropo 
her chams 

This 18 so for admitted by tho despots them- 
selves, that they urge, in extenuation, that tho 
democratic government of Franco was so dan- 
gerous to me renose of Europe that it was 
necessary for the snrronnding governments, in 
self defence, to effect its dcstrnction The des 
pots of Europe knew perfectly well that Napoleon 
was the Emperor of tho JRepuhhe — that ho was 
the able and determined advocate of democratic 
rights William Fitt asserted that Napoleon, 
though on the throne, was still " tho child and 
champion of democracy," and that therefore bo 
must be put down. When Napoleon made pro- 
posals of peace to England, it was contended bv 
the British ministers, as a reason for refusing 
peace and for urging on tho war, that the demo- 
crabo tendencies of France, threatening to under-, 
mine tho thrones of legibmaoy, remained un- 
changed "France,” said Lord Grenvillo, "still 
rotams tho sentiments, and is constant to tibo 
views which characterized the dawn of her revo- 
lution She'was mnovabng, she is so stiR— she 
was Jacobin, she is so still " 

Despotic Europe consequently redoubled its 
blows upon itho imperial repubhc France, to 
repel the assault, was compelled to draw the 
sword " The hostihty of the European 
anstocracy," says Colonel Napier, with Ins 


restrained by no pity, reaardless alike of priv ate hononr 
and public fkitb, prodigal at once of tho blood of Ills 
people and tho property of bis enemies. Indifferent 
equally to tho execrations of other nations and the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of his own We perceive a sj stem 
of government nt home, based upon force, and resting 
npon selfishness, -nliicheupported rdiglon only because 
It was uselhl, and spoke of Justice only because It passed 
' current with men, which at once exUngnlshed freedom 
and dev doped talent, nbleh dried np the goiierous feel- 
ings by letting them wither In obscurity, and ruled 
mankind by selfish, by affording them unbonnded, grati- 
fication We scon man of consummate ahilitlcs -wield 
log onlimitcd powers for tho purposes of Individual ad- 
vancoincnt, straining national resources for the foster- 
ing of general corruption, destroying the hopes of 
future generations in tho iudnlgenee of tlie present, 
constantly speaking of disinterested virtno, and never 
practising It, perpetually appealing to tlin genirous 
affections, and ever gnlded by tlie sUfisIi, everlastingly 
condemning want of truth In others, yet dally promul- 
gating foUclioods among bis suldects u Ith as little heslta- 
Hen u be discharged grape shut, smeng his enomlesi" 


honourable candour, "caused tbe entimsiosm of 
republican France to take a military direohon, - 
and forced (hat powerful nation into a course of 
policy which, however outrageous - it night 
appear, was m reahty one of necessity " 

In noble language, m a spirit characteristically 
I 6 ily, frank, and generous, Napoleon said to 
Lord Whitworth, when xemonstrating with him 
ngainst tho rupture of the peace of Amiens, 

" Yon well know that in all I have done it ' 
has been my object to complete the execution of 
the treaties and to secure tho general peace. 
Now IS there, anywhere, n state that 1 am 
threatening? Look, seek about; None, as you 
well know If yon are jealous of my designs 
upon Egypt, my lord, I will endeavour to satisfy 
yon I have tlionglit a great deal about Egypt, 
and I shall tlimk still moreif y'on force me to 
renew the war, but I will not endanger tlie 
pence which wo hove enjoyed so short a ume for . 
the sake of reconquering that country. 

“The Turkish empire threatens to fall. For 
my part, I shall contribute to uphold it as long 
as possiblo But if it crumble to pieces, I intend 
that France shell have her share Nevertheless, 
bo assured thal I shall not precipitate events. ‘ 
“ Do von imagine that I deceive myself in re* ' 
gard to the power which I exercise at tins moment 
over France and Europe? Now that power is 
not great enough to allow mo to venture, with 
impunity, upon nn aggression, without adequate 
■motive Tho opinion of Europe would instantly 
turnogamstmo My political ascendency would 
be lost. And as for Franco, it is necessary fur 
me to prove to her that war is made upon mo, „ 
that I have not provoked it, in order to inspire 
her with that enthusiastic ardour which I purpose > 
to excite against you if yon oblige mo to fight. 
All tho faults must be yours, and not one el 
tbcm^mine. I contemplate, therefore, no aggres- 


sion 


W as Napoleon a usurper ? It is m these pages 
not merely asserted, but proved beyond all 
controversy, that Napoleon was elected both to 
tho consular and the impenal throne by tlie 
almost nnnnimous sniFrages of his conntiymen. 
Whether wisely or unwisely, the FVencli nation 
ohoso the Consular government, and elected Na- 
poleon 08 First ConsuL The act of daring by 
which Napoleon restored to his enslaved comitty- 
men the power to choose, won their gratitude 
France, in tho exercise of its unquestioned right, 
decided that, in the peculiar circumstances in 
which It was placed, with all the despots of Eu- 
rope in arms against the Repubho, with a power- 
ful party of Royalists at home and abroad, domg 
everything m their power to organize conspiracies 
and to bring back tbe Bourbons, and with a 
Jacobm mob domorons for plunder, it was in 
vain to attempt to sustain a Republic, and it if 
by no means certain that this was not the Wisest 
measure whidi could then bo adopted 
Sir Archibald Alison, who will not be aconsod 
of framing apologies for Napoleon, says, m 
re&rrace to the state of France at this time, 
While tho Repubho, after ten yeara of con- 
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TuUiuns, TT-u relnp'dng into tlint stnte of disortlor 
Bttd wctiLncss -whicti is at once the consotiuonco 
and pnmshmcnt of revolutiounty violcnco, tho 
I’oll of tho Jacobins resounded v«ith fnnons 
fied’imations against all the mcniliers of the Di- 
rcclorj, and tho trholo <!y<!teni, ivlncli, in every 
wntij , has bc^n con-idorcd ns the basis of social 
tmon* Tho scparalion of property a a<!, in an 
especial manner, tlie ol^ect of invectiao, and tho 
ngnnan Jaw, which Bnrhtenf bad bequeathed to 
tlie la^t deinocnts of tiie Revolution, nmrcrsally 
- cxioUcd as tho perfection of society Felix 
Lcpollchcr, Arena. Dronct, and all tho funona 
Rcvolnlionists of tho age, were there assembled, 
and the wholo atrocities of 1793 speedily held 
np for npplanso and imitation In Inilli, it was 
high time lint so nemihtary leader of command- 
ing talent should seize the helm, to save tho 
smkinK fortunes of the Repubho Neier, sinco 
tho connne.iccmciit of tho war, had its prospects 
been so gloomy, both from external disaster and 
intern il oppression ” 

In confitm"lion of theso vioas, If Tliiera pre- 
sent* the following piclaro of France at this time 
" Ment was nenorally persecuted , all men of 
hono-ir chased from pnbhc situations, robbers 
flvtiywhcre asccmbled m Uieir infernal caverns 
the wicked in power, tbe npoloei'ts of thos}-<tcm 
of terror ihnndcnng in tho tnbnno , spoliation 
ns csiabh'.hed under tho namo of forced loans , 
as'nssinntioa prepared ^ thoii'ands of victims el 
rcadv de«ignatcd, under the name of ho'tngcs, 
the signal lor pillage, murder, and confla"ration 
anxiously looked for, couched in tho word*, tho 
‘country is in danger,’ tho same cncs, tho same 
slionts, were beard in (ho clubs as in 1793, th < 
snmo oxccntioncrs, tho same victims, liberty, 
property, could no longer bo said to exist , the 
citizens had no security for their lives, the state 
for Its finances All Euripo was m arms against 
n® Amenca, cion, had declared ngam«t our 
tyranny*, onr arm’cs i.ere routed, our conquests 
lost, the territory of tho Repubho menaced with 
invasion.” 

That, under those circumstances, Franco; 
should have decided upon a chaiigo of tho fonu 
of government, is not strange Still, it matters 
not whether Franco acted insely or foolishly in 
making the change Tho not was an exercise of 
her oa a undouhtsd right To accii jj Napoleon of 
usurpation for his co-operation with his country- 
tnen in that act la surely unjust " Napoleon,” 
said Fontnne®, “dothToned nothing but anarchy " 

As a mob of a few iinmlrcd individuals can 
overran a v hole city , so can o few rosoluto per- 
sons, bolding tho reins of government, tramplo 
upon a whole nation. An ovcrwhelmmg majority 
of the people of France wero opposed to this 
anarchy So utuversnl was tho desire for tho 
Consular government, that it was established, 
savs Ahson, “with entiro unammty ’’ Napo- 
leon was placed upon the Consular threao by 
Airce milhobs c’ovcn hundred and seven votes 
Only fifteen hundred and sucty-two votes wero 
jastin thonegi^ve. Snoh uoammity is unpio 
wonted m tho history of the world. And yet, 


for htdf a century, Europe has asserted, and many 
m America have rc-cchocd tho assertion, that 
Napoleon usurped tho Consular throne I 
Tho change from the Consulate to tlic Empire 
was an act of concession to monarchical Europe 
Admitting that it was a very unwise change, still 
that was a question for France to dccido, m the 
exerewo of her own nationality*, without a^ng 
the permission of foreigners This change was 
notfbrcLd upon a reluctant people by a tywant 
who was trampling upon their liberties It was 
tho free act of tho French nation And who will 
say that tho French nation had not a right to 
make this change? It may have been a very 
impolitic act It may have been exceedingly 
gratify mg to tho ambition of Napoleon. StiU, it 
was a question for Franco to decide The French 
people thought that tho substitution of monar- 
chical forms would cnablo them better to sustain 
tho pnntiplcs of popular equality against (’•o 
hostility of tho snrroandmg kings 

“ Addresses flowed in,” says Alison, “from all 
qnarlers — from tho army, tho municipality, tho 
cities, tlie chambers of commerce, all imploring 
tho First Consul (0 ascend the imperial throne” 
Tho Senate, without a single dissentient voice, 
passed tho decree, “ That Napoleon Bonaparte be 
named Emperor, and iii that capacity invested 
with the government of tho French Republic ” 
The ratification of this docrco was roferred to tho 
people “ Tho appeal to tho people,” say s AJison, 
“soon proved that the First Consul, m assuming 
tbe impcnal dignity , bad only acted in accordance 
with the wishes of tho immense majonty of the 
nation Registers wero opened m every com- 
mune m France, and the result showed that thero 
wero throe rndhons five hundred and sevonty-lwo 
thons.and three hundred and twenty -nine votes in 
tho nlTinnativc, and only two thousand five 
hundred and sixtv -nine in tho ncgativ c History 
has recorded no example of so nnniiimous anap 
probation of tbo foundation of a dynasty ” 

And yet Napoleon has bcon so universally 
called n'usiirper, Hint one becomes almost an out 
law from ordinary literary courtesies by venturing 
to nfiirin that ho was not In rc<pcct to tins so- 
called usurpation, Sir Walter Scott says, " Anotbet 
and a more formid iblo objection remains belimd, 
which pervaded the whole pretended surrendet 
by tho French nation of their liberties, and rcu 
dered it void, nnil, and without forco or eficct 
whatsoover It was from tho commencement 
whatjnnsts call npaciumvi illiafo, the people 
gave that which they h id no right to surrondtr, 
and Bonaparte accepted that which ho had no 
title to tOKO at their hands. The people are m 
this respect like mmors, to whom the law assures 
their property, but invests them with no title to 
givo it away or consnmo it , tho national privi- 
leges aro an estate entailed from generation to 
generation, and they can neither be the subject of 
gift^ exchange, nor surrender by those wljo eiyoy 
the usnfruci or teinporniy possession of them." 

This plump denial of the right of France to 
choose Its own ruler and its own form of govero*' 
tsant, tiiongh tho universal doctnno in SisnotiO 
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Earope, wiU find fen* advocates in rcpubboan 
America. American freemen ivdl dedare, in tbc 
langnage of Napoleon, that “tbii eovCreigntjr 
dwoUs in the nation,” and they will also declare 
that Napoleon, elected to the highest ofilco in 
the State by ^o free sofirage of the nation, was 
no usurper "" 


That a European Loyohst, cherishing the views 
- - „,n Wo--’ - 


of Sir Walter Scott, should call Napoleon 'a 
usurper, is perhaps not strange , but tliat any 
American should re-eoho that ciy, thus denying 
to tho people of France the nght to adopt their 
own form of government and to choose tlicir own 
ruler, is strange indeed England, in her leading 
journals, has heaped such insult upon the demo- 
cratio institutions of America ns to create in the 
United States unfncndlj feelings, which half n 
century of Icmdiy intercourse will hardly ofinco 
It would be well for the United States not to 
imitate her offensive evnmplc 
But It may be asked, admitting that Napoleon 
was entitled to the throne by the votes of the 
people, did he notaftorwardsabiise that power? — 
did he not become a tyran t ? — did he not trample 
the liberties of his country in tho dust ? Despots, 
who were fighting against him, say that he did 
but the French people, who placed him on the 
throne, who sustained him with their lore, and 
who still adore his memory, say that he did not 
Napoleon and the nation acted together, and 
struggled, shoulder to shoulder, m tho tremendous 
conflict with their foes Tho most rigorous mea- 
sures which he adopted, the nation approved of 
and sustained Pechiyis they were unwise , but 
the people and their Emperor went bond in hand 
in nil the sncnhccs whidi were made, and in all 
those herculean efforts which hafilcd their enemies 
and astounded tho world In the fearful peril 
which environed them, they deemed the conscrip- 
tion neccssaiy, and tho censorship of tho press 
necessary, and the conceiitrauon of dictatorial 
power in the bands of Napoleon necessiuy Ad- 
mitting that they judged unwisely, still they did 
so jndge. They deemed Napoleon tho saviour of 
France They loved him for what he did 'as 
monarch was never loved before 
’ This is proved beyond all intelligent denial by 
the enthusiasm with winch the l^ench nation 
ererrallied aronnd their Emperor, by the readmoss 
with whidi the French people followed him to 
hlarengo, to Austerlitz, and to Moscow, *bver 
ready to shed thorn blood like, water in defence of 
their Emperor, and of the institutions which ho 
had conferred upon them It is prosed by the 
..almost snpematural enthusiasm witli which 
Franco, os one man, rose to wdcomC Napoleon 
' upon his return from Elba It is proved by the 
."universal demand of France, after hiSvdeatb, for 
his revered remains, that his ashes might mposc 
emo'ng tho people lie loved so well It is proved 
by tlie'gorgcons mausolenm which the nation has 
roared to ms memory, and by tlie ofFection, the 
"adotatiou almost, 'with which liis name is now 
pronounced in every^ peasant’s hut in France 
Ti rnnny does not bear snoh^frmt To call such 
iC’^man a tyrant li absurd.' The. autocrat and 


iho anarchist may hate tho principles of his go^ 
vemment, bnthewhowinBthroughhfe,andaft^ ^ 
death, the blcssmgs of a nation, and whose to 
surrection from tho..grave would win from that 
nation a shout of gratitude and love, sndh ai the 
w orld Jias never seen paralleled, sorely mnsc act - 
bo called a tyrant 

“ An apology, or rather a palliation," says Sir > 
Walter Scott, of Bonaparte’s nsarpation has 
been sot up by' himself and Ills more ardent ad- 
mirers, and we are desirous of giving to it ell the 
weight which it sholllio found to deserve They 
have said, and with great reason, that Bonaparte, 
viewed m lus general condnee, '^wos no 'selfish 
nsnrpcr, and that tho mode in which he acipured - 
his power was gilded over by the use which ho 
mane of it This ts true , for we will not under- , - 
rate tho merits which Napoleon , acqnircd, by 
observing that shrewd politicians ha\e been of 
opinion that sovereigns who have only a gves- 
Itonahle nght to their authority -are compelled, 
were it but for tlieir own snkes, to govern in such 
a mahnor as to male the country fed tU advantaget 
in submitting to their government We gnmti^wil- 
iingly, that in much of bis intcrn.'il admmistro- 
tion Bonaparte showed that ho desired to have 
no advantage separate from that of France, flint 
he conceived her interests to bo connected with 
his glory, that he expended his wealth m prda- 
meiitmg tho Empire, and not upon objccts'more - 
immediately personal to himself ^V’e have no 
donbt thathe W more pleasure in seeing treasures 
of art added to the museum than lu hanging 
them upon the walls of his own palace , and that 
ho spoke truly a hen ho said that he grudged 
Josephine the expensive plants with which she-' 
decorated her residence at Malmnison, because 
her tiute intorrorcd with, the public botanical 
garden'or Pans Wo allow, therefore, that Bona 
parte fully identified himself with the .country 
which ho had rendered bis patrimony, and that, 
while it shonld be called by his name, ho ir is 
desirons of investing it with as much oxtennl 
splendour and ns much internal prosperity as his 
gigantic schemes were able to compass . 

“ No doubt It may be said, so completely was 
the country identified with its ruler, that ns 
Franco had nothing but what belonged to its 
Emperor, he was, m fact, improving liis own 
estate when he advanced lier public works, and 
.onid no more be said to lose sight of his own * 
interest then a private gentleman does who neg 
lects his garden to ornament lus pork But it 
IS not liiir to press the motives of human niitnro 
to their last retreat, m whicli-nsomething liko 
a taint of self-interest may so often bo dis- 
covered 

' i*‘? ®n®“gfi'to reply; that the selfishness ' 
which embrace- tho iiitorestsof a whole kingdom' 

IS of a kind so liberal, so extended, and so retmed ' 

as to be closely allied to patriotism, and that tho 

good intentions of Bonaparte towards thatFraUco ' 
over which ho ruled with despotic sway can be " 
no more doubted than tho affections of tin arbi- 

“ *8 to the son 
prosperous and hoppy, to which he annexes the 
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only condition tlint bo shdU be impbcitly obedient 
to every tittlo of Bis 17111,”- - 
In each longosgo docs one of tbe most bostile ' 
of Napoleon's bistonnns relnctandy acknowledge 
> bis greatness ns a sovereign 

Tbe Congress of Layback was held by tlio 
flibed' sovereigns of Austria, Rn^a, and Prussia 
in tlie,year 1821 It was on tbis occasion that 
tbe Emperor of Austria made bis famous speech 
4o the professors of the Umversity in ftat city 
“Be careful, " said be, “not to teach ;sronr 
pupils too much I do not want learned dr soien- 
tidc mem I wont obedient snlgects ” 

Layback was the capital of those Blynan pro- 
vinces into which Napoleon had infused the intel- 
lectnal life of civil and religious hfaerty At the 
dose of the Congress the dlied sovereigns issued 
a dcdaration insulting to' the memory of Napo- 
leon Tlus cdled fora the following observa- 
tions from the pen of the Abbd do Pradt, Arch- 
bishop of Malines It is a uoblo atonement for 
his ptevicns injustice — 

“ It is too late to insult Napoleon, now that ho 
IS defenceless, after haling for so many years 
crouched at his feet while he had the power to 
punish. Those who ore armed should respect a 
disarmed enemy The glory of a conqueror, in 
a great measure, depends on the just considera- 
tion shown towards the captive, particularly when 
he yidds to superior force, not to superior gemna 
It IS too lato to call Napoleon a revolutionist, 
after having, for such a length of time, pro 
uounced him to be the restorer of order m France, 
and, consequently, in Europe, It is odious to 
see the shaft of insaltauned at him by thoso who 
once stretched forth their bands to him os a 
fnend, pledged their faith to him os an ally, 
sought to prop a tottering throne by mingling 
their blood With his 

“This representative of a revolution, which is 
condemned as'aprwwjife qfan«r<?Jly,Iike another 
Justinian, drew up^ amid the dm of war and tho 
snotes of foreign pohey, those codes which ara 
the least defective portion of human legislation, 
and constructed the most vigorous machine of 
government in the whole world This represen- 
' tative of a revolution, which is vulgarly accused 
cf iat/mffsuiveried all vulitutum, restored univer- 
sities and public rehooh, filled his Empire with 
the mastcrpicces-of art, aud accomplished thoso 
stupendous and amazing works which redcct 
-honour on human genius , And yet, m the face 
of the Alps, which bowed down at bis command , 
of the ocean subdued at Cherbourg, at Finslung, 
at the Holder, and at Antwerp , of rivers smoothly 
, (lowing beneath tbe bridges of Jena, Serres, Bor- 
deaim, and Turin , of canals nniling sens tog, tber 
m a course beyond the control of Neptune , finally , 
in the face of Paris, metamorphosed as it is by 
Napoleon, bo is pronounced to be the agent of 
' general aumbilaaonl He, who restored all, is 
said to be tie representative of that which de- 
stroyed all * To what andiscorning men is Ibis 
language supposed to bo addressed 7” 

All ustorians alike admit tbe honesty of these 

alecUouB and ihe fairness o ithese retnins No 

) 


intelligent man hat ventnted to "deny that the 
populonty of Napoleon was real and almost 
boundless, and that tbs people of France, with 
enUmsiosm unparalleled, raiEed''bim to power,' 
There wore in Fans generals and statesmen 
of commandmg character, vast influence, and 
lofty pnde, who were watchmg tho pioceedmgs 
with &e eagle eye of nvaliy, but neither the’ 
nor since have they ventured to affirm that there 
was any unfairness m tbe deebons Even Sit 
Walter Scott admits tbe unanimify to be un- 
deniable, and endeavours to account for it by 
saying— 

“ The rich favoured Bonaparte for tho sake of 
protection, the poor for tliat^of relief, the emi- 
grants because they desired to return to France, 
mo men of the Rcvolation because they were 
afraid of bemg bomshed from it , the songnme 
and courageous crowded around his standard in 
hope of victory, the timid cowered behind it in 
the desire of safety.” 

For these reasons he says that it la not strange 
that the Consnler throne should have been erected 
hy the general sanction of the people All agree 
that Napoleon was elevated to the supreme power 
by an outburst of popular enthusiasm That 
Napoleon was and is tbe idol of France, no intel- 
hgent man will deny Hostihty must be dnven 
to utter desperation 'before it can venture to 
affirm that the snffirages of the French people 
were not given to Napoleon His unconstrained 
oleobon t6 tbe chief magistracy of France is as 
demonstrative as any truth which history has 
recorded And with this fact thus estabhshed 
beyond all cavil, for ever palsied must be the 
tongue that will continue to say to tbe Emperor, 

“ Thou art a usurper.” 


CHAPTER LVn 

ISIUSIPHS AT OnSSSJEN. 

Fsultatlon of tho Allies— Mardi to the Elbe— The attach 
of tho Allies upon Dresflon— SaaRnlnaTy battle-. 
Scene at ahattery— Gloomy nigIit...Tlic fill of Moreaq 
—Testimony of Caulatneonrt— The soldier rewarded 
—Sudden sickness of Enpolcon— Unexpected disasters 
—Energy the Emperor 

On the 12tli of August, 1813, Austria agun 
joined tlie great coaUt'on of the sovereigns of 
Europe to crush Napoleon, and, with him, to 
crush all hopes of popular liberty on die Conti 
nent Ihe anbcipated bdmgs of this abandon 
ment of Napoleon by Francis, and of the march 
I of two hundred thousand Austrians to swell the 
ranks of the Alhes, was received m the hostile 
comp with unbounded exultation The mtelh- 
genco spread from corps to corps of their armies, 
awakening -shouts of yoy Bnlhant rockets 
pierced the skies, and bo^res blazed along tbs 
summits of tbe Bohemian monutams ThOi^es 
had now augmented their forces to five htmdrod 
thousand men. Napoleon could oppose to tbu 
i immense array bus two hundred and sixty tho» 
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land Boldion General Joniini, the Benedict 
Arnold of France, having deserted and passed 
over to the enemy, communicated to tho Allies 
all his knowledge of the position of tho French 
army, and of &e orders of tho Emperor Moreau 
and Bemndotte, caressed by the haughty mon- 
archs of the coalition, planned tho campaign 
This important matter bad been confided to 
them, os best understanding the tactics of that 
noble foe, before whose renown tho Allies atill 
trembled The orders which these generals issued 
showed how little reliance tbcj ventured to place 
sn the vast numerical superiority of the AQies 
Ho general was to allow himself to bo drawn into 
u battle Each one was to do evciything in his 
power to bewilder tlie French by false demon- 
strations Should any manoeuvre succeed in thus 
withdrawing tho Emperor from his central posi- 
tion, other troops were to advance and attack his 
marshals while tho dreaded Emperor was absent. 
Tlioy hoped thus to baillo and cludo him, till Ins 
resources should be exhausted and Ins army 
wasted away They could then, with the count 
less thousands of troops at the disposal of those 
allied monarchies, cither destroy him or make 
oinr a prisoner 

It was a wise plan, which Napoleon at once 
divined Instead, theiefore, of waiting to be 
attacked, os had been his ongmal plan, ho took 
the divisions of Ney and Macdonald, and rushed 
upon “the debauched old dragoon,” Blnchcr, 
who, with eighty thousand Russians and Pros, 
siaus, was posted m advance of Breslau Bk- 
cher, faithful to his instructions, fled A column 
of twenty-file thousand Prussians was, however, 
overtaken and routed. Immidintely the grand 
army of tho Allies, two hundred thousand strong, 
broke up its encampment among the Boheinmn 
mountains, and the mnumcrnblo host poured 
down throngh all the defiles of the Erzgebirge 
to attack Dresden The Savon capital was dc 
fended by St. Cyr alone, with biittliirt} thonsaud 
men It was of the utmost importance to Napo 
leon to retain possession of this city, since itwus 
ibe pivot of bis operations, and the key to Ins 
Vno of communications with Pons Loavuig 
Cacdonald, therefore, to bold Bkcber in ohcck, 
/Tapolcon, with the Impenal Guard and tho 
troops of Ney, returned rapidly to the Elbe 
The march of Napoleou on this occasion was 
condneted with such celerity as to amaze even 
those who were aconstomed to bis almost super 
natural energy 

,On the evemng of the 25th, tho heights which 
Burrouni ed Dresden were ghttenng with the 
arms of the allied host. Dreadful was the 
consternation m tlie city Tins beantifnl capital 
oL Saxony contamed about sixty thousand 
-uiliabitants, dwelling peacefolly m their homes 
Au army of two hundred thousand men was all 
tJienigbt planting its batteries to ram down upon 
Vl s del oted city a horrible tempest of destrdctiou 
The troops of St Cyr were msufficiont to man 
the walls and defences of tho city He, however, 
resolved to be true to his trust, and to defend bis 
“-fi the-Iast possible moment. Tho mfaabi- 


tants, fathers, 'motliors, and children, trembling 
in view of the impciidmg horrors, were nnxions 
to capitulate St Cyr conid not listen to such a 
word Such arc the stern necessities of demon! 
noal war ' , 

At midnight he despatched the foUowlsg 
urgent message to~Napoleon'— “An immense 
army, composed of Russians, Prussians, and 
Austrians, is at this moment all aronnd Dresden, 
with a prodigions train of artillery From the 
vaetamonntof force which he has collected, it'' 
would appear that tho enemy is detennmed to 
hazard on immedi ite attacic, knowing that yonr 
Majesty is not far off,' though perhaps not sns- 
ling that j on arc so near os yon actually are. 
are determined to do all in our power, though 
I can answer for nothing more, with such young 
soldiers ’’ 

Tho next motnmg tho assault commenced 
Tn SIX immense columns, each headed by fiity . 
pieces of artillery, tho foe ndsanced against'tlie 
walls Tho batteries opened their fires The 
storm of war concentrated all i^ fury upon those 
thronged dwellings Tho balls and shells fell 
thickly in the crowded streets The pavements 
were red with blood Gory bodies wore strewed 
over tho shattered parlours of refinement and 
luxury Thoro was no ploce of sa'etj for mother, 
or infant, or mnidon Two regiments of Wost- 
plinhan hussars, deemmg Napoleon’s fate now 
sealed, abandoned their posts mlhc mtrison.nnd 
went over to the Allies The temhed inhobitauts 
were clnmounng for n surrender In'tbe mean- ^ 
time, Napoleon pressed forward with the utmost 
earnestness Courier n'icr courier mot him, in 
breathless haste, announciug that tho feeble 
g irnson could hold out but a short time longer 
Napoleon, m adenneo of tbo main body of lus 
troops, soon armed unoii a height nliich gave 
him a Mew of the distant city With his glass * 
ho saw the French dcspomtclj fighting lU tho 
redoubts and behind tbo works, wlii'othe be- 
leaguering hosts, in interminable lines, seemed 
to threaten their iromcdmto and entire dcstrno- 
tion Ills horses were spurred onward attben 
utmost speed The Allies swept the road ove^ 
winch Napoleon was to pass with grape shot and 
shells So violent was the fire of ballots Trom 
the Russian batteries ou tho one side, and oi 
bombs from tbo redoubt Marcclhm on tho other, 
that the Lnipcror was compelled to leave his 
c imago and traierse the exposed portions on 
foot While the air was filled with tho missiles 
ofdcaih, and the ground was ploughed intc* farrows 
at his feet, he passed along unharmed 
It was now nearly mid- day Suddenly loud 
acolamnuons and cries of” Vtve lEmperatrr' 
were heard in the direction of the nver, and Na- 
poleon appeared, accompanied by universal and 
most entbusiastio demonstrations of joy He 
immediately rode to tho palace of tho aged King, 
and chewed the royal family by the assurance 
tuat Ills Huard, and a division of si-ty thousand 
tTMps, wopld soon be m the city Cudaincourt, 
^00 accompamed the Emperor at ilua timq, ’ 
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'“It would be impossible todesonbo tbode- 
monstrations of-joy evinced by the troops when 
' Uiey beheld the Empetor at tlie farther end of 
the bridge ' Both, the Yonng and Old Guard 
marched forward to meet him The joyous en- 
thusiasm of the troops was raised to the highest 
possible degree * There he is I there he is • that 
18 he I* tiiey exchomed, and shouts resounded 
along fee whole bunlis of the nver. The 
authority of the oiHcers was insutncient to re- 
" strain the troops 

“ ' Lot thom^alone, let them alone,’ said the 
Emperor ‘ They will presently make room for 
me to lead them on to face the enemy * 

“These words were repeated from month to 
month, and in a few moments the troops were' 
almost stifling each other in their efforts to make 
room for us. Napoleon’s entry into Dresden was 
truly tnumphal, and it will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it As we approached the 
city, nothing was heard but clapping of hands 
and cries of enthusiasm Mon, women, and 
children mingled with the troops and escorted us 
to the palace The consternation and alarm 
which had hitherto prevailed were now nuo* 
ceeded by boundless joy and confidence.” 

The Emperor rode out of the city to examine 
the extonor works He was nccompomcd but by 
a smgle page, that he might avoid attmcting 
observation. 7bo youth was struck down at his 
^ ide by a mn«ket-ball Witli his neenstomod 
promptness, Napi le in formed his plan to repel 
his assailants Soon the Guard and the cuiras- 
siers came pouring hko a torrent over the bridge 
into the mty Almost penshmg with thirst, and 
fainting beneath the rays of a blazing sun, those 
devoted men, fully aware of the dreadful emer- 
gency, refused to lose a moment oven to receive 
the refreshments which the inhabitants gratefully 
offered them. Without the slightest confiision, 
cavalry, mfantry, and artillery took their ap 
pointed positions m the various suburbs, and the 
conflict raged with redoubled horror The bat- 
teries of tho Allies, nnmhermg six or seven limi' 
dred guns, were formed in a semicircle, and the 
hails and shells, falling without interm ssion 
in the thronged streets of Dresden, produced 
awful devastation 

The incessant roar of more than a thousand 
pieces of urtillery, the rnlthng of tho musketry, 
the shouts of three hundred thousand combatants, 
the ficqnent explosion of ammmiition waggons, 
the bursting of shells, the heavy rolling of gun- 
carri-tges, and of all die ponderous cngmeiy of 
war over the pavements , the flames, wmeh were 
bursting out mall parts of the city, the suffocat- 
ing clouds of smoko, which darkened the sun, and 
produced almost midnight gloom , the shrieks of 
tho wounded women and chudren, who were every 
mom''nt mangled by tho bullets, balls, and shells, 
which, like hailstones, were fallmg upon the 
dwellings and m the streets, presented a soono ofi 
onme, of horror, and of woo, which neither pen 
nor pened can dclmeate, and which no imagma- 
tion can oonceive. It was a woe which continued 
foiig, long after the dreadful storm of war had, 


passed away. Thousands were reduced from 
competency to beggary , thousands, mangled and 
deformed, passed the remamder of their wretched 
lives, objefits of pity and repulsion Parents were 
rendered childless Children wore made orphans , 
and once happy mothers, plunged suddenly into 
tho desolations of povertj ana widowhood, Im- 
gered throngh the remainder of thee: threa- 
soore jears and ten m the endurance of woes 
which death alone could terminate By uch 
measiircs of cumago and misery, the desp ,ts of 
Europe finally succeeded in crushing those prin 
ciplcs of popular hberty which threatened to 
omtnru their thrones 

At length Napoleon, whom tho Allies did not 
us,yet suspect of being in tho city, seizing the 
proper moment, directed Murat to make a sortie 
on the right, Mortier on the left;, and Ney to 
pierce the centre of tho alhed army With their 
accustomed impetuosity, these troops rushed from 
tho city, and fell upon tlie foe with such deaera- 
tion of valour, that the assailing columns of tho 
combined army broke and fled m all directions. 
Tho cavalry of the Guard immediately swept the 
plain, and cut down all who attempted resibtance 
Prmce Si^wartzenberg stood by the side of 
Alexander and Frcden& William, npon an emi 
ncnce which commanded the field of battle. 
When he saw this discomfiture, so sudden, so 
unexpected, he said to his royal companions, 

“ The Emperor must certainly be m Dresden 
The favoumhlo moment for carrying the city has 
been lost The utmost we can now hope is to 
roily” 

In tho midst of this dreadthl fight, two Frenoh 
redoubts were taken by on ovcrwhelmmg force 
of tlie oneiny Napoleon, pcrceivmg the disaster, 
which threatened serious consequences, imme- 
diately placed himself at tho head of a body of 
troops, and galloped forward throngh a storm of 
bullets for thair recapture Nearly all his aidcs- 
do camp were struck down at his side by the shot 
of the enemy But he recovered the redoubts, 
and received no wound 

“ It ivns onriouB,” says Canlainconrt, “ to ob- 
scTvo the attachment, confidence, end famihanty 
which existed between the humblest of the sol- 
diers and tbe most absolute soiereign that ever 
existed Theifo was not one of Napoleon’s inti- 
mate friends who would have ventured to indulge 
in that sort of companionship which was kept up 
between the Emperor and his old Mustaches, and 
these same men would not have ventured io 
speak to one of their hentenants m the familiai 
tone in winch they addressed tho redonbted chiol 
of tho army Tiiey regarded Napeleon as a 
beiug different froih all others, and combuung 
within himself tbe attributes of sovereign, country, 
and fomily. He inspired them with a language 
whith they addressed only to him, and words 
whith they uttered only in his presence Nothing 
used to amuse Napoleon so much as this fa* 
milianty of tlio sel^eiy, and he always rephed 
to them with true paternal kmdness 

As the day advanced, tho violence of the 
storm increased, and the rain fell in floods. Stih 
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the dreadrul battle raged One incessant roar of 
destruction swept the doId| mingling with the 
dismal waihngs of the storm Napoleon had 
been on liorsebnok smco the Jbreak of day, and 
was soaked to tho skin. ThiT slcoplessnoss and 
incre^ble toil of many days and nights h.'id so 
exhausted his physical energies, that nn appear- 
ance of extreme lassitude was observable m oil 
his movements 

A battalion of tho grenadiers of his Old Guard 
had, for many hours, repulsed repented and ter 
nfic attacks from the powerful cnxaliy of the 
enom^ The conservation of that battery was 
of immense importance At one moment the 
enemy’s fire appeared to relax, and Ntipolcon, 
observing tho circumstance, put spurs to his 
horse, and galloped between the guns of the 
bntteiy and tho enemy's cavalry, to spealc a 
word of encouragement to his soldiers Piles 
of the dymg and of tho dead encumbered the 
ground 

This position costs ns dear,” stud ho sadly 
Then, turning to its brave defenders, ho added, 
with n look of satisfaction, “ I knew that ray 
Guard would not surronder it to tho Russians " 

“ Let them come back agnm at their peril," 
evclmmed an old artilleryman, who had received 
a frightful sabre gosh upon his head, which was 
bandaged with a handkerchief saturated uath 
blood Then turning to the Emperor, ho said, 
"But tins IS not a fit place for }on You are 
mote ill thou any of us Go and take some 
rest" 

*' I will, my fnend," said the Emperor, '* when 
we have won tho battle ’’ 

“My comrade is right," rejoined a veteran 
grenadier “Your Majesty is act to the skin 
Pray go and got your clotlies obnngod" Ho 
uttered these words m tones of tendemess and 
Eupplicntion, such os a child would address to a 
beloved father . ' 

“I will rest,” Napoleon rephed, '‘wken yon 
can all rest, my lads — that is to say, when the 
battle IS ended ’’ 

“ I know that jour Miycsty has that bntteiy 
at heart,’’ continued tho grenadier, “ but wo will 
take care that tho Russians do not get it , will 
wo not, comrades?” He was answered by a 
shout of acquiescence from all around Qie guns 
“Now, sire," bo added, “ smco we answer for tlie 
safety of the battery, surely yon may go and 
take a'httlc rest " 

‘t, Very well, my good friends, yeiy well,” said 
.Napoleon, regarding these devoted men with 
a' grateful smile , “ I trust to you." Then, 
plunging Ins spurs into his 'horse, he again dis- 
appeared in the smoke and the eoufnsion of the 
^battle He rode through storms of grape-shot, 
and" animated his soldiers by presenting him- 
self at every 'point 'Tvhere danger was most 
.Imminent ^ T '■ 

“ Only those," says Canlamcourt, “ who knew 
Napoleon 'in tho intercourse of pnvate hfecan 
render justice to his character - For my part, I 
know him, as it were, by heart, and m pronor- 
taon os time separates us, he appears to me like 


a beautiful dream. And would ycuboSovc that 
m my recollections of Napoleon, that which 
seems to mo'to'npproai^ most nearly to ideal ' 
excellence is not the herd', fillmg the world with 
his gigniitio fame, but the man, viewed m the 
relations of private lifb This is a contrast which 
often affords me a theme for cunous end mte 
festmg reflections ” - . - 

Night came, with clouds, and darkness, and 
floods of ram H'lth pitiless violence the tonents 
fell nil the night long, drenching the oxhnnsfed 
troops .In the darkness the defeated Allies 
rallied npon the heights from whence tlieyhad 
descended with so much cohfidenco m the moni 
ing Nopoleon, allowing himself no rest, wm 
hour after hour employed dictating despatched 
An immonso -weight of anxiety, Iwwcver, evi- 
dcntly oppressed his mind He saw clearly the 
most insuperable difficulties of his position. 

At mimnght he, for some moments, with' 
immed steps, and in perfect' silence, paced tip 
and down las chamber Then, suddenij stopping 
short, and turning to Canlamcourt, ho said, 
without introducing tho subject with any pre- 
liminary remark — ^ . 

“ Murot has arrived ” - 

Tlien ho ogam resumed his walk, apparently 
absorbed m deep thought After u'short silotico - 
he again stopped, and, fixing his eye upon 
Cnnlmncourt, continued—- 

"I have gi\cn him the command of my 
Guard” 

Tho Huko of Yieensn, rcmcrohcnng Murat’s 
unworthy conduct nt tlie closo of the retreat 
from Moocow, could not repress a gesture of 
astonishment. 

“Ah I indeed," Napoleon quickly added, “I 
thoDght that you w ould ho surprised At first I 
gnic him a bad reception, bnt finally I jioldcd > 
to his importunities He, nt least, will not bo- 
tray mo Canlamcourt, there ore cortnmfore- 
bodings which it is our duty to overcome As 
long ns I nm fortunate, Murat will continue, to 
follow my fortune But the cares of the present 
ore suffiuent to occupy me I will not antici- 
pate the future ” 

^ It was now an hour after midnight. Tho cold 
storm swept fnnonsly through the streets, and, 
drenched the poor soldiers, shivering in their 
bn ouncs upon the dark and flooded plains Na- 
poleon, awaro of tho foorful issues which tho 
morning woifld introduce, regardless of tho 
tempest, passed from tho gates of the city on 
foot to visit the outposts of his army .Hetra - 
versed the bivouacs of his soldiers, and nd 
ercEsed to thorn words of sympathy ilnd en- 
couragement. Ho seemed to court the linrdshipa 
to which tliey were exposed, and loved to £ ivo 
them know that his bead was not reposing npon ' 
a pillow of down while they were stretched upon 
the stonn-drenched sod After carefully recon- 
noitnng the Jmes of the enemy, as revealed bv 
their camp-fires, he formed his plan for tho 
in the morning, and returned to his head- 
quarters m the city 

Ho immodiately issued minute diroctions to 
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dl his inEnrshaU and ^eaefnls, and despatched 
conriois to hasten' the march to Dresden of such 
bodies of French soldiers as were near the city 
To this order there was such a prompt response, 
that, before the night had passed av.ay, Napoleon 
had at his command a hundred and thirty thou- 
■'md men TheAlhes also had receiied rein- 
ibrcements, nnd,^with more than two hundred 
flioneaud soldiers, -ft ere prepared to renew the 
ettacic ' . - 

A gloomy morning of wind and rsdn dawned 
upon the hostile armies With the first raj's of 
‘light the battle commenced It raged with cease- 
less fur^ until three o’clock in the afternoon 
N ipoleon was then at every pomt a victor The 
Allies were precipitately retreating along tho 
flooded roads towards tho Taoiintams of Bohemia. 
Alexander and Fredcnck Wilhnm again saw 
their armies defeated, and were again obbgcd to 
ilco bc'bro the gemns of Napoleon The Em- 
peror Toceiied,' ns tho trophies of this great 
victory, between twenty and thirty thousand 
prisoners,' forty standards, and sixty pieces of 
cannon Tho Allies, in kiDed and wounded, - 
lost also more than ten thousand men 

In the midst of this conflict, Napoleon ob- 
sened that one of the battencs of Ins Guard 
slackened its fire On inquiring tlio reason, ho 
' was mformed that tho guns were placed too low, 
\ and that the' balls did not roach the cnem} 

“No matter," said ho, “ firo on , it is ncoessaiy 
,to ocenpy the attention of the enemy at that 
point" ~ 

They immedtaldy renewed their discharges 
At that moment a group of horsomeu appeared 
on tho brow of an eminence, at tho distance of 
tiio thousand yards, to reconnoitre Napoleon’s 
position, and to detect the manoeuvres which the 
French troops, concealed bj Ibo mist, were exe- 
cuting Napoleon rcsoUeirto disperse them, and 
‘'lent'an order to tho captain of tho battery— 

“ Jettez nne douraino de bonlcts d la fois, dans 
-CO groupe 1,1, pent Ctro il y-a quelqiies petits 
gencraux." (“Throw a dozen bullets at once 
into that group , pcrliaps there arc some httlo 
generals m it.”) 

Ik so happened that Moreau was there, with 
tlic Emperor Alexander, pointing thehattcries of 
the combined despotisms against his ownconntry- 
meh. One of the shot struck Gcncml Moreau, 
and, passing through his horse, shockiiigl} lace- 
rated both bis logs By the groat disorder into 
which the group was thrown, it was perceived 
that some person of distmction had fallen An 
fminediato amputation was necessary Moreau, 
with Ins mangled limbs hanging by tho skin, 
was horno* on a litter, “made of Cossacks’ pikes, 
to a cottage at some distance from the field 
_ Tlie wounded man, during this melancholy route, 
was drenched with- tho rain, winch fell m tor 
rents A few blankets alone protected him from 
the uiclcmency of the weather He was placed 
upon a table, 'and tlie knife of the surgeon 
-speedily did its work in cutting off one of the 
limbs He endured- the operation with eiatra- 
ordmary fortuude, smoking a cigar, and noti 


uttenug a groan while, the knife was severing 
the qnivcrmg nerves The surgeon, havmg 
amputated one limb, exammed the other, and 
said sorrowfully — 

- “ It cannot he saved " , 

“ Had I been informed of that before, ” sai i 
klorenn, “ I ^onld rather hai e died However, 
cut It off” And he resumed his cigar 

Towards evening that cottage became so'much 
exposed to the fiio of the victorions French, that, 
hastily, another litter was constracted, and he 
was conveyed, in excrnciating pain, several miles 
further from the field of confiict. The next 
morning it became necessary agam to remove 
lum, notwithstanding the anguish of bis infl.amed 
and throbbing wounds He was placed m a 
baker’s house, m a little village on the frontiers 
of Bohemia He there wrote tho following cha- 
nctenstic letter to his wife — 

“M> dearest, — At the battle of Dresden, three 
days ago, I had both my legs carried off by a 
cannon-ball That rascal Bonaparte is always 
fortunate Tliey have performed the amputation 
ns woll ns possible Though tho army has made a 
retrograde mov craont, it is by no means a reverse, 
but a design, to draw nearer to General Bluoher 
Excuse my scrawL I love and embrace you 
with my a hole heart *' 

In two days from this time ho expired He 
manifested to the lost the same stole insensibility 
which had characterized his life He died with- 
out mving tho shghtcst moication of any regard 
for God, or of any mterest in tho awful reality 
of otcmity^ Snch a death is not hcioio, it is 
brutak His- embalmed body was conveyed to 
St Petersburg, and buried in a Russian cemetery 
with the highest funeral honours Alexander 
nnmoilmtely wrote a tonching letter to his wife, 
making her a present of fivo hundred tbonsand 
francs. He also settled npon her a pension for 
life of thirty-seven thousand five hundred francs 
Moreau now sleeps in the midst of the enemies 
of his nativo land France, without a disscntmg 
voice, demanded from St Helena the ashes of 
Napoleon, that they might repose m the midst 
of the people he loved so well The remains of 
Moreau will probably never be disturbed 

During the action, the Emperor found himsolf 
commanding m person a temfio cannonade 
against tho Austrian troops His feelings seemed 
painfully agitated in thus contending against 
the Foldiors of his fnther-m law He turned to 
Caulainconrt and said — 

“ Tho wicked advisers of tho Emperor Erano s 
deserve to be hanged This is an iniquitous, 
impious war How will it all end ?" 

In the evening of this bloody day, Napoleon, 
drenched with ram and utteriy exhansted, re-, 
turned to Dresden The inhabitants and the 
royal family received him with raptures Napo- 
leon expressed the deepest regret that the capitM 
of his faithful ally had been salgected to the 
horrors of a bombardment, and that France was 
remotely the canso All tbe generons impulsei 
of bis generous nature were moved. He uume 
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dmtely distributed lurge sums of money to all been on parade at tbo Tuiloncs Napolebn wai 
whose property had been injured, spoke in tones surprised It seemed like the work of ma^c. 
of subdued and peculiar kindness to those who “ Vhy, my lads," said he, in' those tones ef 
approached him, caused the utmost attention to kindness which oi er touched the hearts of his 
be paid to the wounded, not only of his own soldiers, “you have had no rest. You must 
troops, but also of the olhcd army, and relieved, have spent tho whole night in equipping youi 
with almost parental core, tho wants of his pri- selves ” 

soners ^With generosity unparalleled, he in- ” No matter for that,” ono of tho men replied , 
eluded in tins provision even those prisoners who “ we have had as much rest as your Mqjcsty har 
were deserters from the contingent corps in his had ” 

pay Tho Bj mpathies of this great man were " I am accustomed to ^o without rest," Napo« 
with the people, even when, in their ignorance. Icon replied Then, oastmg a glance nlong'the 
tliey were betrayed to fight against him lino, his eye rested upon a soldier whom he 

- The 'JSmperor did not rotum to tho palace seemed to recognise, and ho addressed him, say 
until after midnight Ho had mdulgod in no mg, “You served m Egjpt, I think?" 
rest for thirty-six hours During much of this “lam proud to say that I did," tho soldiei 
time he had been soaked with ram, while the rophed “I was at the battle of Aboukir, and 
blasts of the cold storm swept over bun StiQ tho work was hot enough tlicro ” 
he sat up the whole night dictating orders “Yon have no decoration, I perceive," Napo 
Caulamoourt was so e\liausted that ho had fra- Icon rejoined ' ' - 

quently fallen asleep while sittingupon Lis horse, “ It will come some time or other,” thesoldicr 

although the roar of artillery was thundering in replied 

his ears, and the air was fiUed with the shrill “ It has come,” said tho Emperor “ I niv 
whistle of hullcts and halls “It rcqiurod a give j ou the cross ” 

constitution of iron,” sajs Caulaincourt," to bear “The poor fellow,” says Caulainconrt, who 
up under the fatigue to wliioh wo had been ex- narrntes this scone, “was entirely overcome with 
posed for the lost five months But how conld joy and CTBtitndo Ho fixed upon tho Empo- 
we tlunk of ourselves when wo saw. the Em. ror a look which it is impossible to desonbe, 
peror exposmg lus hte and health to oontmuol and tho tears filled his ojos 'I shall lay dotvn 
danger ?" my life for jtour Majesty to-day, that is certain,' 

At four o’clock m the morning, Napoleon throw said ho In his transport ho scired tho skirt oi 
himself upon the catnp-hed, and was instantly tlio Emperor’s fniiious grey great-coat, and, put- 
asleep After resting but twenty minutes, ho ting it into his month, bit ou a fragment, which 
suddenly sprang from his bed, exclaiming — ho placed in his button-hole ' Tmst will do till 

“ Caulamcourt, arc you there? Proceed to I get tho red ribbon,’ said he, ‘please jour Ma- 
ttie camp, and take with you the plan which I jestj ' 

have drawn up. Tho corps of Victor and Mar- Tho whole escort, rejoicing in tho honour con- 
mont have amved to-night. Examine tho ferred upon their dcscning comrade, simulta 
amount of their forces, and see if they arc atroiig uconsly raised a shout of “ Vive I'Empcrenr I" 
enough to maintain tho positions which I have Napoleon, dccpij touched by these proofs of do- 
assigned to them This is cssentinl, Caulaiii- votion and love, spurred lus horse and galloped 
court See with your own ojes, and trust only from tho court-ya^ Tho King of Snsonj , who 
to your own observation " . witnessed this scene, sent, the same ovoning, 

Napoleon wont to tho window and looked out twenty gold Napoleons to the soldier, with a 
anxiously at the state of the weather The message informing him the money was to pur- 
ram beat violently agamst tho panes Fierce chase a red ribbon 

gusts swept by. .The streets were flooded, and According to his usual custom, Napoleon rode 
the lamps flickered and burned dimly in tbe immediatdy to visit tho field of battle It was, 
stormy air The camp presented on indcscnb indeed, a ghastly spectacle which there mot the 
able imago of desolation and miseiy The fires eye Upon a space of ground but a few leagues 
were all extinguished by tbo ceasdess torrents in extent, three hundred thousand men, with a 
Tho soldiers, exhausted by forced marehes, were thonsand pieces of artillery, and with tbo most 
vamly seeking repose upoa the muddy ground destructive weapons of infantry and of cavalry, 
The Emperor went down into the court->ardof for two days had contended with the utmost 
the palace The squadron on duty consisted of desperation of valour Tho ground was covered 
- the grenadiers of the Old Guard, who, on the with the gory bodies of tho dead in every con 
preceding day, had ^served as the escort of the ceivable form oFmutilation Dismembered limbs, 
Emperor, and, soaked tbrongh with the ram, had and headless trunks, and shapeless masses of flesh 
returned with him to Dresden '• In their intense of men and horses, presented an aspect, as far as 
desire to gratify their beloved Emperor, fatigued the eye could extend, mconceivably revoltinir 
as they were, they had passed many hours in Those fiends in human form, both male and 
removing the mud from their garments, and in female, who ever, lu v ‘ " — 

prepanng themBdlves to present a soldierly ap- track of armies for 
peanmcB in the morning And now, in the stripped tbe bodies of 
earliest dawn, they were in martial array, pre- field where the action 
lentmg arms, and looking as trim as if they had these nuclothcd and 
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. Tbougli Nnpokon’ssenocs sickness continued, 
he conld no longer endure the torture of such 
calamitous tidings He rose from his sick-bcd, 
snd, in pnm and eslinustion, again placed liim- 
•clf at the head of bis tioops And no\r ensued, 
bj the confession of both friend and foe,' (he 
most extraordinary display of genius, of heroism, 
and of fortitude, the world has cicr 'Witnessed 
Through n senes of almost uninterrupted vie 
tones, Napoleon ■was conducted to min. Over 
whelmed by numbers, surrounding nim and 
assailing him at all points, victories were to him 
of no avail The enemy, tanquished to daj, 
presented themselves in redoubled numbers on 
the morrow. . ' . ' 


CHAPTER LVHL 

OIBASTSB AT liEIPSlO - 

Renewed dlscomritnro of the AUics— bKlraordinary plan 
of the LmpoTor— Defection of Ills generals— Aiignlslt 
of Napoleon — 1 he retreat to Lelpsic— Battle of Lclpslc 
—Proposals for an armistice— Sickness of Uio Ltn- 
peror— Second ila> of battle— Desertion of tlie Saxon 
troops — 1 allure of ammunition — ^Tlie retrent— L'lst 
Interview with the Wni; of Saxonj— Extraordmarj 
mH^anlmlty of the Emperor — Battio of Honan — 
Surrender of fortresses— 1 also falUi of the AIUls— N a- 
poleon s return to Paris ' ' 

It was on the <ltb of September that Napoleon 
joined the corps of Macdonald near nBautzon^ 
The Alhes, under Bluohcr, occupied a strong 
position'bn some neighbouring heights Within 
an hour of Napoleon's amval in tho camp the 
corps ^of Macdonald was in motion The Allies 
:wcrc attacked, dtivcn from their positions, and 
■were pursued furiously all the next day. In tlie 
midst of the viotondus tumult, a courier arrived 
m breathless haste, and mformed Napoleon that 
It portion of the allied army, m immense fotcc, 
was pouring down from the mouiitoins of Bohemia 
and threatening Dresden The Emperor imme- 
diately turned upon his track, and hastened to 
the Elbe At seven o’clock in tho evening of 
tho next day, he came in sight of tlie advanced 
guard of the Allies at Pirna, about fifteen miles 
firom Dresden The Allies, not willing to liorord 
a battle, immediately retreated to tbo fastnesses 
of the mountains, “afraid,” says Sir Walior 

- Scott, “ of one of those sudden strokes of inspi- 
talion, under which their opponents seemed 
almost to dictate terms to fate ” 

- The Emperor pursued them some twenty miles, 
through' wild raimes to Pcterswald Sluclier 

- was BOW marching from another direction, with 
iv powerful army, upon? Dresden Napoleon 
lumccl upon him Upon tho Emperor s approach, 
Bltichcr immediately wheeled about and fled 
Napoleon, .however, encountered tho Austrinus 
under Sdiwnrtzenherg near Toplitz, nttUoked 
them, routed them entirely, and drove them in 
wild confusion througli'thc valley of Culm to 
Nollensdorf 

v Atemficstorm, rendering the roads impassable, 
arrested hia farther, pursuit The discomfited 


Attstrms, better acquainted with .the ty-pathr 
of ’the country, effected , their escape Again 
Napoleon returned a viotor,’- but fraitlosslv a 
vidtor, to Dresden Here he was mformed that 
Bemndotte, with annnny far more powerful than 
Napoleon had at his command, had crossed-tlle 
Elbe, to cat off Iho French communications 
with Pans Napoleon impetuously advanced to 
attack him Bemadotte, afraid to await tb< 
indignant blows of his old companion in arms, 
prccipitafely retreated towards Dresden Thus 
the Allies incessantly for a month renewed 'their 
attcfnpts to sci/e Dresden, and thus Napoleon 
incessantly bafll d their endeavours, without 
hoing able to draw them into any decisive 
action 

But every' day the armv of Napoleon was 
glowing weaker, while the Allies, notwitkstaud^ 
Ing theiT defeats, were constantly growin>; 
stronger Napoleon had in his ranks manyme 
ho’onging to the contingent troops furnished bv 
tho princes of tho Rhenish Confederation Tlics i 
men, froquontlv mere mercenary soldiers, were 
ready to hglit for any cause which would paV 
the best borescemg, in these hours of disnstci, 
tho incvifahle downiall of Napoleon, os all tlio 
monarchies of Europe were arrayed against 
him, they began to desert ,in great numbers 
Tlie gold of England v\ns distributed with a 
lavish hand to all who would jom in tins now 
prosperous, crusade against England’s dreaded 
foe ■ ■ 

Lord Catboart, Sir Robert Wilson, and other 
English commissioners were in th'o camp of the 
Allies, to make bargains with_ all who, indi- 
vidually or m bodies, would unite' wi^ tbo 
onormOus coalition ' Pamphlets and -proclama- 
tions were -scattered hkc autumn leaves, de- 
faming tlio character of Nipoioon m every way, 
audaciously accusing him of being the author 
of these sanguinnry wars, and calling upon the 
people of Franco and of Europe to crush tho 
tjront, and thus to restore peace and liberty to 
the world Many of tho tickle and uninformed 
populace believed those slanders They were 
not acquainted with the mtrigues of diplomacy 
They knew that for many years Napoleon had 
boon struggling against all Europe," and they 
began to think tlint, after all, it was possible 
that the ovcrthrow'of Napoleon mighthring that 
peace for which France and Germany ardently 
longed “ i ■ . 

Nnpicr.in the following indignant strain, shows 
how thoroughly corruption had at tliat time 
•pervaded tho British government, and how effec- 
tually, in England, liberty of speech and of tho 
press vvas trampled down under aristocratic 
luurpation • — 

• huoh was the denuded state of the victorious 
Wellington at a time when millions, and tbo 
worth of more milhons, were being poured by 
the Enghsh mmisters into the Continent, wBon 
everj' petty Gorman sov oreign, partisan, orrobber, 
who ra«ed a band or a cry against Napoleon, was 
supphed to satiety And all this time tiiero-was 
not, m England, one pubho salary reduced, one 
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contract clicclccd, one abnse corrected^ ono pnblio 
»rrant rebuiccd for nogbgcnce, not a wntcr 
darod expose tbo mtscbiu, lest be sbonld be 
emsbed by persccntlon , uo tnimster ceased to 
tlniin and to reooivo the boasting congntnlation 
of the Tones , no 17big bad sense to aiscoTor or 
spirit to denounce tbo iniqnitons system " 

Before tbo end of September, Napoleon re< 
ccived a socrowfnl letter from Maximilian Josepli, 
King of Bavaria, whoso daughter Eugfina had 
mamed, informing him that it would be impos- 
sible for Bavaria to maintain its olhance with 
France mote than six weeks longer. Tho Allies, 
in overwhelming numbers, had overrnn nearly 
tbo whole of Germany They would allow of 
no noutrahfy. Bnvana must either join the 
Allies against France, or come under that iron 
nrio winch is the fate of a conquered kingdom 
The defection of Bavaria would sever at a blow, 
from the French alliance, a kingdom containing 
between three and four millions of inhabitants 
The Allies oScred tbo Bang, m case bo would 
abandon Franco and join tho coalition against 
Napoleon, his full sovereignty and tho integrity 
of his domimons Tho King had to 'choose 
between this and inevitable and total nun 

Jerome was King of Westphalia. This king- 
dom contained nbont two millions of inhabi- 
tants The Westphalians, tcrriGcd in view of 
their danger, and anxious to make the best 
terms possible with the enormous armies swarm- 
ing through Germany, reiolced, and Jerome was 
compelled to abandon the capital and retire to 
the Rhino 

About four millions of inhabitants were em- 
braced in tbo kingdom of Saxony The King, 
Frederick Augnstus, has immortalircd lus name 
by the fidelity with which he ndiicred to Ins 
noblo fnend and ally, but the Saxon people, 
fickle like all uninformed multitudes', were 
anxious to abandon a sinking cause, and attach 
themselves to ono so mnnifostly dcstmed to be 
Innmpbant. 

Frederick I of Wurtemberg bad one million 
three hundred thousand subjects under hia sway 
The Allies tlircatencd to desolate his kingdom 
with the whirlwind of war. IIis terrified sub- 
}ects were clamorous for peace Napoleon could 
a6 lodger 'protect them But peaco^with the 
Allies could only'ho obtained bytiirning tlicir 
orms against their benefactor The Allies would 
allow no ueutralit} Such were tho difiicnltics 
with which tho Emperor was now* surrounded, 
jet he manifested no agitation, yielded to no 
outbursts of passion, m view of the treachery 
winch was securing his ruin, but with serenity, 
dignity, "and fearlessness, which has ivon the 
ndmirattcn of his bitterest foes, he stingglcd till 
hope expired 

^ *’ Ho had conceived, * says Colonel Napier, a 
project so vast^ so origmal, so hardy, so far 
above the imagination of his oontemporoiy 
generals, that even WeUington’s sagacity failed 
to pierce it, and ho censured the Emperor’s long 
stay on tho Elbe as on obstmacyjinwarrantca 


by tho rules of war But NapoleOL had more 
profoundly judged his own situation ” 

The extraordinary plan which Napoleon had 
adopted^ was this — ^The Allies had already 
crossed the Elbe, bad cstabliriied themselves in 
great force on tbo loll bank, and wore threatening 
speedily to dose on his rear, and to cut off all 
possibility of retreat. Napoleon, under these 
circnmstances, resolved, instead of retreating to 
the Rhine, to cut through the alhed army before 
him, and march boldly to the north, some two 
hundred miles from tho banks of the Elbe, 
towards tho banks of the Oder, and thus to carry 
the war mto the territory of his enemies. Na- 
poleon could now mnster but one hnndred thon- 
sand men Tho Allies had five hnndred thou- 
sand By this extraordinary movement ho 
would compel the Alhes hastily to retrace their 
steps, to prevent the capture of tlioir own cities 

“ Under these circnmstances, Napoleon would 
have been finally successful,” says Colonel Na- 
pier, " but for tbo continuation of a trcaclicry, 
which seemed at the time to be considered a 
virtue by sovereigns who were unceasingly 
accusing their more noble adversary of the base- 
ness they were practising so nnblnshmgly " 

This plan was in process of successfal execu 
tion, and different corps of the French army 
were advancing upon Berlin, when Napoleon 
received the nppalhng intelligence that the 
King of Bavaria, instead of waiting the promised 
SIX weeks, had gone over with his whole force to 
tho Allies , that the King of Wnrtemborg, yield- 
ing to the same tromendons pressure of circum- 
stances, had followed his example, that thus 
lus friends, converted into foes, were combined 
m bis rear to ent off lus supplies, that the 
Russians had jnst received a reinforcement of 
eighty thousand men, that an army of a 
hundred thousand were marching upon Majence, 
to carrj the v.arinto Franco, and that the Al- 
lies, with half a million of troops, were con 
verging upon Dresden 

Ono would suppose that such tidings would 
have crushed any spirit Napoleon received 
them, however, with his accustomed equanimity 
He immediately appealed to France for an ex- 
traordinary levy ot men to preserve the Empire 
from mvasiou Mann Louisa proceeded iii person 
to tho Legislative Chambers, and pronounced a 
discourse which Napoleon had prepared for her 
The Senate promptly and unanimously voted a 
supply of one hundred and eighty tliousam 
conscripts This force was raised with alacrity, 
and sent forward to aid their countrjmien, 
straggling against overwhelming numbers upon 
the frontiers of France ^ncli was one of tboso 
acts of conscrIjiUon, for resorting to which tho 
Alhes hove had tbo audacity to abuse Napoleon. 
Indignant justice will rev erso their verdict These 
terrible disasters, however, disheartened tho 
French generals, and ttey recoiled from tlie 
/ipparently desperate enterprise whioh tho Em- 
peror had prqjtoted. 

Napoleon s plan of thus marohing upon Berlm 
is now umversaliy considered as one of the 
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(;ni)i9est of tibe combinations of lus gomus ,^Hel Caulaincourt approached the door as, the ashei 
Jx gd careftillT contemplated it i n eve ry possifile entered As the- Emperor read the paper, a ( 
WnToTvievr I^s officers, ~BoiireverriVoro ex- faint smile passed over his countenance, ana ha i 
'^hatS!cd‘1iy toil, and disheartened by the dcrcction said alond, “ Come in, Caulmnconrt.’’ . , 
of their friends, and by the Overiyhclming forces The Emperor oiras mg upon n sofa A httle 
in the midst of whom they ircre struggling table stood by his Bide'covored with maps His 
lYhcn the plan was communicntcd to them, there cj'es were dim and vacant, and an expression of 
n os a gencml expression of dissatisfacbou' They 'profound mclaneholy was spread over his fco' 
were not prepared for so peulons an enterpnse turos ^ In a state of nervous agitation, ho uu- 
Tbey complained loudly, and clamoured to be conseiously took up and jrew down the objects 
led bade to the llhino These remonstrances, which wore before him 
now heard for the first time, wounded the Em- Caulamcourt approached him, and said, im- 
, peror deeply The hour of adversity was plonngly, “Sire, this state of mind will kill yen'" 
darkening around him, and his long-tried friends hfapoleon made no reply, but by a gesture 
began to fail lu their fidelity seemed to say, "It matters not.” 

"There nas something,” says Caulamcourt, Caulamcourt, trying to frame an apology fin 
"very odions in insurrection thus excited by the remonstrances of the generals, said — - 
unmerited misfortune I was in the Emperor's “ Sire, the representations which have been 
saloon when the officers of lus slnlT came to made to you ore submitted for your Majesty’s 
^ implore him to abandon his design on Bcrfin, consideration ” - ^ 

and march back to Lcipsio It was an exceed- Napoleon fixed his languid eyes npon Can 
Ingly distressmg scene None but those who laincourt, and said — 

know the Emperor as I knew him can form any " You are not under the delusion, Canlnin-J 
idea of what ho snflered The subject was court? No, it cannot bo You must be a'waro' 
opened by a marshal of Erance I wiU not of tho fatal result of this spirit of insnbordina- 
name him His existence hits smee been tion It must bo followed by fcarfid and in- 
poisoned by cmol regret After he had spoken, cnlcnlablo consequences When bayonets de- 
several others dohvtred thotr.opjni,ons ” liberate, power escapes from the sceptre of the 

The Emperor listened ih silenco to their re- sovereign I see growing up around me a spint 
monstrances The flush, of his cheelc and tho of inertness more dangerous thou positive revolt, 
firo of his cyo alone betrayed the intensity of A huqdred gcncials in open insurrection could 
his emotions Ho had siuHcient control o\or not embarrass me My troops would put down 
himself to refrain from any expression of raont- the fiercest rebellion They do not argue — they 
inent. I^en they had condnded, ho replied obej, and are willing to followme to the farthest 
with calmness and dignity, though an unusual extremity of tlie earth But in the critical dr- 
tremor was obsen able m lus voice — cumstonces in which we are ot present placed, 

“I liaao maturolj refleotod on my plans, and it is a matter ofhfe or death to tho country that 
have, weighed the defection of Bnioria in tho a good understandmg should exist between the ' 
balance of circumstances adverse to our interests leaders of tho army and myself Distrust and 
lam couMUced of the advantage of miuchhig on hesitation will bring about our destruction moi% 
Bei hn. A retrograde inoi cment, m the circura- speedily than the swords of the Allies.” 
stances m which we ore placed, will bo attended Tho Emperor rose from the sofa, walked two 
by disastrous consequenea Those who oppose or three times up and down tho floor, slowly and 
my plan are taking upon themselves a fearful thoughtfully, and then continued, ns if speaking 
rcsponsibililj' I will consider what jon have to himself, "All is lost! I nm vainly contending 
said, gentlomon ” against Fate The French know not how to 

i He tlien rotired'mto his cabinet alone Hour bear reversa ” He tlien threw himself agam 
1 passed alia hour, and jet he did not make his upon the sofa, and was absorbed m reiorie 
* appearance, and no one was admitted to lus The morning dawned, and another day of 
sohtnde Caulamcourt at lat became anxious, painibl suspense lingered away The embar- 
and walked up and down the saloon adjoining rassment of tho Emperor was distressing in the 
the cabinet hesitating what to do It was a extreme Ho could not execute his bold march 
/ cold, dark, and stormy night The wind upon Berhn without tho most energetic and 
' shrieked around the towers, and howled through cordial co-qperation of his generals A retreat 
’ the corridors of the gloomy castlo of Duben, towards tlie Rhine would, in his judgment, 
rattlmg the windows in then: antique leaden almost certainly secure the rum of the army and 
' ' 4romes '’It was a molanoholy hour, and sadness of France At length he came to a decision 
opprsssed all hearts Night advanced, and still The agitation of Lis mind was now over Ho- 
. the Emperor remained in the solitude of his was calm, firm, determined, as lie made up his 
oohinet, and tho uproar of the elements alone mind to return to Leipsic, and strun-n’lo iferoi. 
disturbed the silenee of the scene Oaulamcourt cnlly till tho last 

at last tore a leaf from liis momorandura-bOok, With prophetic solemnity ho said to Oaulam- 
and wrote witli a pencil, "lam here , -will your comt— 

Msiesty bo pleased to see me?” Summoning " Fate marks the fall of nations " 

an usher, he directed himio enter the Emperor’s « But, sire,” said Caulamcourt, " the will of s 

apartment, and give him the slia_of paper people may couuterbalaneo the doorco of Fata” 
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“Yes,” Napoleon replied, ‘*bnt tlmt Trill lias 
sot been ebown. Bear tbis in mind, Canlain- 
court 1 Let not tbe BVench invoke mnledicttons 
on my memory. May ttey who have urged 
this mKomentnot baTO reason to repent it ” 

Orders were immediately given for the retreat 
if the army. On the evenmg of the 15th of 
October ho had assembled his small but vohant 
band around ^o walls of Loipsio On the same 
evening, the Allies, pouring m from all quar- 
ters, liad encircled the city n'lth their enormot^ 
host of three hundred and hlty thousand men 
Daring the night the sentinels of the hostile 
armies were posted withm musket-shot, of each 
other With snch a vast superiority of numbers, 
the Alhes were cpq.^ent of suwess The 
French troops, hbwoirer,' though" outnumbered 
threo to one, and though they had but six hun- 
dred pieces of artillery to repd the assault of a 
thousand, stall, accustomed to victory, whenever 
Napoleon was present, yielded to no despondency 
The Emperor passed the night m survojing the 
ground where tho Allies were ranged, in issmng 
orders to his marshals and generals, in visiting 
all the posts of his army m person, and m dis- 
tributing eagles to such regiments as had not 
yet received them The soldiers vjero-ronsedJto 
enthusiasm by his presence and his words of 
encouragement 

“Yonder lies tho enemy,” said Napoleon. 
“Sweat that yon would die rather than neo 
Franco dishononred ” 

“Wo swtar it,” the soldiers responded, and 
cries of “ Five FEmpereur resounded through 
the camp, and fcU m prolonged echoes upon the 
sars of the astonished foe 

Napoleon was fully conscious of tho fearful 
odds against which he was to' contend. The 
hurried manner in which ho issued liis com- 
mands alone indicated the disturbed state of his 
mind. 

“ While pointing out to me," says Caulain- 
conrt, “ tlio plan which ho had traced, the Em- 
peror said, 'There are no scientific combinations 
which can componsatc, on tins point, for the 
thinness of our squares Wo shall be over- 
powered by mere numbers One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men against tlirce hun- 
dred and fitly thousand, and this in a pitched 
battle 1 Well, they would have it thus'’ This 
phrase, which he repeated for the second time m 
a tone of despair, rang m my cars like a sentence 
of death ” 

At pine o’clock in the mommg of the 16th of 
October, the terrible battle of Leipsic com 
menced. Tho awful battle raged with unabated 
futy honrafier honrj through tho morning and 
through the afiemoon, till tho land sun went 
down veiled in tho douds of war Struggling 
against such odds, a decisive victory was im- 
possible 

“It required thunderbolts,” said Napoleon, 
" to enable ns to conquer such masses ” 

The Alhes, dunng the day, lost twenty 
thonsind men Tho loss of the French, pro- 
teoted by their > redoubts, was much less 


Among the prisoners taken by the Frenoh was 
Oonnt MePfield, who, m former years, had oeen 
sent to Napoleon’s head-quarters at Leoben to 
implore, m behalf of Austna, the cessation of 
hostihties Napoleon had, on that occasion, 
treated Francis with oxtraorduiaxy magna 
nimity He now caused Merheld to be brought 
to Ins tent, libenated him -on his parole, and 
made him bearer of a messdge to tho Alhes, 
soliciting an armistice 

Napoleon conversed with the utmost frankness 
with the Austrian general, and expressed bow 
deeply ho was disappointed and wounded that 
his father-m-Iaw should take np arms against 
him 

“Onr political alliance,” said lie, “is broken 
np, but between yonr master and me there is an- 
other bond, which is mdissolnble That it is 
which I invoke , for I shall always place confi- 
dence in the regard of my father-in-law I shall 
never cense to appeal to him from all that 
passes hero You see how they attack mo, and 
how I defend myself” 

In Tcrcrcnco to tho peril with which Europe 
was threatened by the despotic poirer of Russia, 
Napoleon said — 

“ For Austna to gain at the expense of France, 
is to lose Relloct on it, general. It is neither 
Austria, nor Pnissin, nor France, singly, that 
will be able to arrest, on tlic Vistula, the inun- 
dation of a people half nomade, essentiolly con- 
quenng, and whoso dominions extend from this 
to China ” 

In conduaoD, ho said — ^“Depart on yonr 
honourable miosion of peacemaker Should 
your efibits bo .crowned with success, yon will 
seenro tbe aifcction and gratitude of a great 
nation The French people, as well ns myself, 
earnestly wish for peace I am willing to make 
groat sacrifices for tlus end If it ho refused, wo 
will defend the inviolability of our territory to 
the last drop of onr blood The French have 
already shown that they know bow to defend 
their country against foreign invaders Adieu, 
general I When, on my entreaty, yon mention 
tho word armistice to the two Emperors, I 
doubt not that tho voice that strikes thoir ears 
will awalccn the most impressne recollections.” 

Francis, Alexander, and Frederick IVillinm 
had all been m tho power of Napoleon He had 
treated them, ospeomlly tho two former, with a 
generosity which had excited the surprise of nil 
Europe But now that disasters were thicken- 
ing around their magnammons foe, they would 
not treat Am with ordinary courtesy They did 
not condescend even tojreturn an answer to the 
application for on armistice 

“The alhed sovereigns,” says Alison, “were 
too well aware of tho advantages of their wtna- 
tion either to fall into tlic snare which N( oleon 
bad laid for them, by sending back bkifield 
with proposals for nn armistice, or to throw 
them away by precipitating their attack before 
their whole force had come np Under pre 
tonco, therefore, of refemng the proposals to 
the Emperor of Austria, Schworteenberg eicUiMi 
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(hem altogether, an9 no answer was' retnraed to 
them -till after the French had recrossed the 
Rhine ” 

Dnnng the 17th the battle was not renewed 
The Allies, thoueh ouinnmbonng the French 
Ihreeto one, rendered. cautious by the' heroic 
resistance which Napoleon had presented, were 
waiting for ‘Bemadottc, who, with n powerfol 
reinforcement of sixty thousand troops, -nns 
huiryingto lend Ins aid in the slaughter of lus 
countrymen Napoleon did not renew the con- 
flict, ns he hoped the Alhes wore deliberating 
upon the proposal for a cessation of hostilities 
lie, however, devoted the whole day in pre 
ipanngfor the worst He seemed mcapable of: 
uiitigue, os, regardless 'of food and sleep, he 
directed every movement in person 

At night he returned to his tent in a painful 
state of agitation, dh-vioiisly loohing for ~thc 
return of General hlerfiLld The unspeakable 
magnitude of the interests at stake overwhelmed 
the soul of the Emperor There rose before him 
the vision of another day of merciless slaughter, 
the possible annihilation of his armyjby resistless 
numbers, the overthrow of the Independence of 
Franee, and of all tho free governments of 
Europe, and his own personal nun - He nos 
alscT worn down with decplcssness and e'chaus- 
|ion, and was sick and in pain Ho could not 
conceal his anxiety, which mcreosed every 
moment His features wcre^jcontraoted, and his 
countenance lividly pale 'He threw himself 
into an eas} -chair which stood at the 'farther 
end of the tent, and, placing his hand upon his 
stomach, where the fatal disease was probably 
commencing its ravages, said, languidly — 

“ I feel very ill My mmd bears up, but my 
body fulls " - 

Gaulaincourt was alarmed, and exclaimed, 
hurrying towards the'door, “ I will send for your 
phjsician, Ivan” ^ 

“No I 'no!” tho Emperor replied, “I desire 
that yon do not ' The tent of n sovereign is ns 
transparent as gloss I must be up, to see that 
every one is at his post" „ - 

' Sire,” said Caulnincotirt, taking the burning 
hands of the Emperor in his own, "I implore yon 
to lie do wn and take some rest Lie do wn, 1 en- 
treat you.” ’ - ■ . 

“I cannot,” said the Emperor “ A sick sol 
dier would receive a hospital grdorj but I — I 
' cannot share tho -iudiilgeuce which would be 
granted to tho poor soldier." 

" As he uttered ,theso words," saj s Canlam- 
co&t, “he hogved ,ft..dcep_Hgh, and his'head 
Bank lani^l3Iyon his-£osdm This scene will 
never bo eflhccd from my memory J?ho recol- 
lection of It inspired me with courage in those 
subsequent hours when all was imparably lost 
During those terrible scenesrwhon my energv 
was nearly exhausted, when my resolution whs 
bn the pomt of yielding m tho struggle with 
despondency, I thought of Jlnpoleon on, the 
” night of the 17th of OctohCT How trivial my 
-own suffenngs appeared In comparison with 
liiose of tho noble victur ", 


The Emperor took tho hand of hm faithful 
and sympathizing ihend, and pressing i* feebly, 
said, “It IS nothing, J .shall soon b« better. 
Take care that no one entobs.” ' 

"I was in an agony of alarm,” says Gaulam- 
conrt, at seeing the Emperor in this sad condi- 
tion Tho enemy was pressmg tm'all sides 
The fate of thousands who wore on the fiblu of 
battle hung on tho fate of Napoleon. I cTert^ 
up to Heaven'one of those tacit prayers to which 
no language can give adequate -expression 
After a little interval, the Emperor, though still 
breathing with difilculty, said, ‘I feel somewhat 
hotter, my dear Caulaincoiirtl* Ho took my arm, 
and walked two or three times slowly np and 
down the tent His contitononco gradually re- 
sumed its wonted animation Half an hour 
after this serious fit of sickness, the Emperor was 
surronnded by his staff, and was" giving orders 
and despatching messages to Ac to^erept com- 
manders of corps Day was bcginnmg to dawn, 
and tho carnage was about to recommence " 

As Napoleon mounted his horse, ho said to his 
escort, “This day will resolve a groat qucslioh. 
The destiny of France is about to bo decided on 
Ac field of Lcipsic Should we be victorious, 
all our misfortunes may yet bo repaired Should 
we bo conquered, it is impossible to ftircscc what 
may be Ae consequences of our defeat " 

As Ao sun rose in the cloudless sky, the whole 
alhbd Army was put in motion The spectacle 
oo^v presented from tho steeples of Leip*ic was 
awful in Its sublimity As far as the eye could 
extend in every direction, the dense columns of 
tbo Allies, m multitudes winch seemed innumer- 
able, were advancing upon the oity The clan- 
gour of martial bands, Ae neigbiug of horses, 
Ae gleam of polished armour in the bright raya- 
of tho morumg snn, and tho confused murmur 
of Ae interminable host, presented a spucincle 
of th'o pageantry of war which has never been 
surpassed. A moss of nearly five hundred 
thousand men, armed with the most terrible 
mstnimonts of destruction which human ingenuity 
coiild create, were concentrating m a circle birt 
a few leagues m extent 
Soon, louder Ann ten tlionsand Aunders, tbo 
appalling roar of Ao battle cominoncod A day 
of tumult, blood, and woe ensued The French 
could oppose to Aeir foes but about one hundred 
thousand men Tho Allies, three hundred and 
fifty Aouzand strong, were rushmg upon them 
Napoleon, reckless Of danger, was moving 
through clouds of smoko and over heaps of the 
slain, from place to place, with such rapidity 
that It was extremely dilHtult for his escort to 
follow him He seemed to bear a charmed life 
for uhile oAcrs were conlinnall} fulling at his 
side, ho csooped unharmed “ During the whole 
of Aw cventfiU day," says Sir Walter Scott, “in' 
which he might be said to hght less for victory 
than tor safety, tins wonderml man continned 
calm, decided, collected, and supported his di- 
minished and broken squadrons m their vahan* 
defOTco wiA a presence of mind and edurafipa 
as detanmnod as he hod so often exhibited fa' 
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irocttngtlic ti3o of onward vicltiiy. Pcrliips lus of nmmnnvlion, in tlio presence of tlitco hmidrcS 
tfiiUtnry tftli'nts were more to bo ndnnrcd wiicn nnd liity thousand men Hushed with success, 
thus contending at oncoogoinBl Fortune and the A conned of war wrs immcdinlcly convened, 
snpenority of mmibers, than m the most dieRn Imagination cannot point a more tneinneitoly 
puished ol hts sictoncs when the licUe goddess scene. The nwful Uproar of battle had ceased, 
fought on his side.” and nothing disturbed the silence of the night 

At three o’clock in the nfternoon, in the very hnl the wad of anguish which ascended from the 
hottest of the bal*K 'Bemadotte was advancing wounded and the dying o\cr the extended field, 
with a combni'-d corps of Swedes, R««sians, and The avholc circumference of the honron, blazing 
Pfuisiiins against .Ins old eoinpauion in arms, with the bivouac fires of the enemy, indicated 
Marshal Kev, who w as defending an miportant the apparent hopelu'eiicss of the condition of the 
post with SDire French and Saxon troops, and French. Ihoy hid no reserves to bring into 
the cavalry of Wnrtemherg It wdl bo remem- nclion, no romforccmciils to expect, and thoir 
btred that, at tho battle of Wngrnui, Renndotto gnnd park of ammunition was at Torgan, fifty 
liaa coTiiiinndof the Saxoncontiiigonl force, and miles distant 'riio marshals and generals of 
that Napoltou reproved him fo'* eauimenduig Napoleon, m silence and dejection, gatlicrcd 
tliem at tho espcn«c of the rest of tlis amij around inm There was little to bo said ns no 
Suddenly tho whole Saxon corps i‘'g<.tbfr with one.ui thi« dreadful emergency, ventnred to givo 
the cavalry of Vurtonberg, ivclvc thousuid any decisive tonnsel. In tho midst of the con* 
men, taking with ilicm forty guns and all their fercnco, Napoloon, utterly overcome by fatigue, 
Btnninmtion and egnipracats ahandonrd their foil asleep in his chow His arms were negh- 
f-uft and p-iwcd over to tho lines of Beniadotlo gcntlv folded, and his bead fell upon his breast, 
As they retired, they turned the muzzles of their as, iii tlio ohlnion of slumber, bis spint found a 
guns against the brcnch lines, and poured into momentary respite from caro and anguish. His 
the bosoms o'* tlicir former comrades a point- oflicers, coramiscnting his woes, gared sadly on 
blank dwhargo “Tho allied troop’/' *”‘3* him in profound silence. At the end of hftoen 
Ah’on, “ oxciltd to the grcate»t degree hy these minutes ho awoke, and, casting a look of astomsh- 
fivouniblo circumstances now p^ts^ed forward ment on the circle around him, exclaimed, "Am 
at all points to encircle tho cnemj I awake, or u it a dream ?" 

H’hilo thesa mrnnions dcfcrtcrs were recoiled Napoleon uttered not a word of reproach to 
hv the Allies with shouts of exultation, Nov, add to tlio angiiisli of those who, by refusing to 
left defc'Kh.le'-s, was comnsUed to retreat. An march upon Berlin, hod hronghl upon the armj 
aid-de-camp was do*p itched to Napoleon with . this aw fut di«a$tcr All his tireless energies wens 
tha intelhgeneo o*" thw disastrous eicnt The nroiisod anew to extricate his troops with tho 
Erojieror reined mhis horse, and for a moment siniealacnlynsifhisorn connseUhad prevailed 
sat motionless a^ a «t line stunned hy the hloiv On what page has lii’tory recorded an net of 
Then raising In « eves to licav en, ht exelain’cd, higher ma^iauimity ? In one hour the exhausted 
ns if appealitig to Go<l for justice, “ Iiifamona I ’ soldiers, hungrj and bleeding, were on tho march. 
But not another word was waited — not another urging the desperate retreat 
moment was h -t m useless rcplnii gs He lA'ipsic, contaiiung about forty thousand m- 
prcmptly placed himself at Uic head of a corps habiiant®, was situiited in a largo and fertile plain 
or_his guard, and Instened to tho menaced point I’hcro w as but one bridge acro«s tho Riv or Ktstcr 
Tho French soldiers wero so indignant at this by whicli tho rronch could retire At this point 
iinheard-of perfidy, that they fell with such therowas witnessed a scene of the most awful 
vchemcace upon the corps of Bemadotte, with confusion, ns, in tho darkness of tho night, in- 
Uisir traitorous allies, as to force them into a faatry, eavulry, and ortiHcrv, with all the pon 
tumnltnens rctrcit. Shouting "Vne IFm- derous and lumbering machincrj of war, crowded 
perenr *” " Death to tho Saxons 1” they plunged, and choked tho narrow passage Napoleon passed 
with rcfistle’s fury, into tlio enemy 'e ranks, most of tho night in snpennf ending in por«on 
Tims all tho day tho conflict raged. The the perilous retreat Tho camp firos were ro- 
rrench, with idmo’t superhumaii exertions end picnished and kcjit blazing to dccetvo tho foo 
courage, evciy whero beat back their assailants Mnrmont and Key were eh irgod to protect the 
Night nt Ian camo, and threw its sih nee and ihinks of the retiring columns To Macdonald 
Its gloom over the scene of blood and misery was assigned the arduous command of tho rear 
Both aniiics v ore utterly exhausted by this long gu irJ 

and dreadful struggle. IVith au unyielding spint Dnnng llio carnage of the preceding day, Na- 
N ipolcon resolved to renew tho battle on tho fol polcon, on the field of battle, had rewarded tho 
lowing clni. Ho issued the necesmry orders, and iiermsmoi Pomatow ski with n tnarshnrs baton 
retired to his tent t« arrange his plan of action He now called the noble Polo before bun and 
But nt seven o’clock he received the appalling said — 

Cdings that thcro was not Bufiicient ammunition "Prince, to yon I assign the doftiice of the 
left to sHstam the action for two hours. Dnnng eouthern faubourg " 

tha battles of the ICtli and the 18th, upwards of “ Sire,' answered the Hinrsbnl, " I fear that 1 
two hundred and twenty thousand dinrgcs had have too few soldiers left.'* 
been expended Retreat was now inevitable, a " Well," re jdicd the Emperor, sadly yet Uiwly 

Ktnsat of f,no huidred tUous.nud man do«ututo "but you will defend it with those you hnvof’ 
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' Doubt it not” rejoined tlio beroicPnnco« 
'* we are all ready to die for your M'ljosty.'’ ' 

Dating tbe whole night the French army was 
defiling along the narrow bndge All tbe streets 
of the city lending to that pass^o were crowded 
with a prodigious throng of men, horses, and 
J waggons In tb i first ^ey.of the morning the 
Alhes detected the retreat of the Frendi. The 
peal of bugles and the thunder of artillery in- 
stantly roused the whole hostile army They 
sprung to arms, and rushed, with shouts of exulta- 
tion, upon their comparatively defenceless foe 
But the wise precautions which Napoleon had 
[ adopted stiiniold.th6mjit.bay. 

Napoleon was anxious to save the unhappy 
city of Lcipsio from the horrors of n battle m its 
streets between the rear guard of the French and 
the advance-guard of the Allies Such a conflict 
would necessarily bo attended with every con- 
ceivable brutality, with the conflagration of 
dwelling", and with the carnage of peaceful in- 
linbitauts He resolved to appeal in their behalf 
to the mercy of the Allies, and sent u flag of 
truce, with proposals to spare the town “ But 
when,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ were victorious 
gcnemls prevented from prosecuting militaiy ad- 
vantages by the mere considemtionspf humanity? 
Napoleon, on his side, was urged to sot fire to 
the suburbs to check the progress of the Alhes 
on his tear-guard As this, however, must have 
occasioned a most extensive scone of misery, 
Bonaparte generously refused t» give such tv 
dreadfid order " 

” The Emperor,” BaysNor''Ui, “ wished to save 
the unhappy city from the horrors with which it 
was menaced ByTiis orders a deputation was 
sent to intercede for Leipsic These demands of 
humanity were haughtilyrejected by the Alhes 
'Let Leipsio perish i’ such was tbe response of 
the combined sovereigns Napoleon, ns generous 
iujidversity ns in > prosperity, was more humane 
towards a &enuaa city than were those who 
called themselves the ' saviours of Germany 

And this IB the man whom the Alhes have stig- 
matized as a bloodthirsty monster I lie ordered 
the city to bo protected, though by so doing ho 
vastly increased the peni with which ho was 
already overwhelmed, and he did tins, notwith 
.standing the Saxon army had abandoned him, 

- and tho Royalists were already firing from the 
wmdows upon his retreating troops 

While the balls and sbells of tho Allies were 
thickly fSlling m the streets of Leipsic lu Ae 
gloom of tho mormng, Napoleon entered the city 
and held his final mterview with tho Ning of 
Saxony, who.had accompanied him from Dresden 
It was a melancholy and a snbhmo parting of 

- 'two friends, endeared tp each other by tlio noblest 
' ties of friendship Tho aged King, havifig heard 

of the infamous conduct of his army, was over- 
whelmed with anguish Napoleon, forgetting 
hiaownwoes,'cndeavoui«d to assuage thognef 
of his faithful ally Napoleon was sad, yet calm 
'Ho expressed sincere regret that ho was thus 
ncunpehed to leave the King in tho midst of his 
irijnnpiisittt enwDics'^ la tho uttonKico of theso 


sentiments of affeotion and Empathy, bo pro 
longed the conversation till a brisk cannonade be- 
fore the very gates of the ci*^ proved the ammi 
sent danger that his retreaj'wonld be ent off 
The King, alarmed for tbe safety of his guest, 
urged the Emperor, Without delay, to mount hw 
horse and depart . - 

*' Yon have done all that could be dttio,” he 
said, “and it is carrying your generosity too far 
to nsk your personal safety in order to afford ns 
a few additional moments of consolation " 
Napoleon was deeply affected He had been 
betrayed by so many,' that his heart clung to 
those friends who remained faithful He still 
hngered, reluctant to depart At lost, the rattle 
of musketry, drawing nearer and nearer, showed 
the rapid approach of the Allies Tho Queen 
and the Princess Augusta now united witli tears 
in imploring tho Emperor to consult his own 
safety Reluctantly, Napoleon yielded 
*' I would not leave you,” said he, “ but that I 
perceive that my presence increases your alarms 
I Will insist no longer Receive my adicux 
When her power shall return, France will repay 
you tho debt of gratitude which 1 have con- 
tracted ” 

'The Emperor then descended to tho gates of 
tho palace^ accompanied by Frcdcriok Angustus 
Tho two raonarclis there, m a final embrace, 
took leave of each other, never to meet again 
Napoleon mounted his horse, and, addressing a 
few noble words to tbe King’s body-guard wlio 
hod been in his service, discharged them from all 
future obligations to him, and exhorted them to 
watch over tho safety of tboir own sovereign and 
his family He then directed his course to the 
nearest gate winch led to the bridge But the 
streets were so encumbered with a prodigious.,' 
crowd of horsemen, cnnmgcs, and foot soldiers, 
that tbe Emperor could not force his passage 
tlirough them He was compelled to retrace his 
steps, and, passing through tho centre of tho 
city, issued by a gate on tho opposite side, while 
the bullets of the enemy wore falling thickly 
around him Riding along the bou-evards, he 
made tho entire circuit of the city, till ho armed 
at tho suburb near the head of tlie bridge Hero 
ogam ho encountered such an accumulation of 
i’''gg''g®*wnggons, artillery-waggons, and tho 
tumultuous host of tlio retreating army, that 
further advance was impossible In this emer- 
gency, a friendly citizen conducted him into a 
garden through a narrow lane, and led him by a 
uremtons route to the head of the bridge. Thus 
narrowly he effected liis escape 
The great stone bridge of the Elster, across 
which tlie disordered mass of tho French army 
were crowding, hod boon mined Many barreb 
of gunpowder were placed beneath its arches'' 
Colonel Montfort had orders to apply the torch tho 
moment tho lost of the French troops had passed 
m order to arrest the pursuit of the enemy 
Mratfort, mstoad of attending to this most im 
portant duty himself, intrusted tbe charge to a 
corpoml^dfom miners Napoleon hadMy ' 
crossed tho bndge ere the alhed troops.^ S 
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The allied Lings, who rested tlioir claims to 
the throne on the doctrine of divine right, con- 
descended to forget the pleheinn origiti^of Berna- 
dette, since the} stood in need of those services 
which ho was both able 'and willing to render 
them. Bnt Bemadotto himself admits that ho 
was in an uncomfortable ^losltioii, and he no 
longer wished to participate in the slaughter of 
Ills conntr} men He was therefore soon removed 
from the camp of the Allies, and was intrusted 
mth on important distant command 
In the meantime, Napoleon, rvitli his shattered 
army, continued his retreat rapidly towanis Er 
fuTth, 'which was about a hundred miles from 
Lcipsio, Tho Allies, to throw reproach upon lus 
lioiionrnblo name, shamefully circulated through 
Europe the chaigo that Napoleon, immedintoly 
on crossing the bndge, had ordered it to bo blown 
up, willing to secure his own escape at the ex- 
ponso of tho hves of Ins friends A' story so 
confidently asserted was generally behoved, and 
Napoleon was represented as a monster of mean- 
ness and selfishness, and' it was thought that 
zomo magical arts must have been practised upon 
Uic French soldiers to induce them to love, ns 
they manifestl} did love, one thus deserving only 
detestation The accusation was subsequently 
proi cd to bo false It has now, n ith n thousand 
similar charges, passed into oblivion The effect, 
however, of thoso calumnies stdl' remains' upon 
many minds _ 

On tho dij followmg the retreat, tho French 
army, dejected but still firm and determined, 
passed oicr the plains of Lntzon, whore, but five 
months before, uiey had obtained so decisive a 
victory The Allies had now crossed the nvor, 
and were vigorously prossingthc piirenit In five 
dajs Napoleon reached Erturth Hero Murat, 
seeing clearly that the cause of the Emperor was 
dcohnuigtanatliat, in tho overthrow of tho French 
Empire, tho crown of Naples would iJso be 
wrested from bis brow, entered into secret nego- 
tiations witli the Allies, engaging, if tboy would 
support him on his throne, that ho would ab'audon 
Napoleon and attach himself to their cause Ho 
deemed Napoleon utterly mined, and, from the 
wreck cf the fortunes of his master, with an 
Ignoble spirit, lie w isbed to scciiro what ho could 
for himself Under pretence, thoreforerof going 
.to lus own domimons to obtain reinforcements, 
_ho abandoned the Emperor and departed for 
‘ Naples , - J . 

' ^ Mnrnt, though a fearless swordsman, and a 
man capable of sudden and heroic impulses, was 


BOners, constUctea tiie troplilcs during tho three dnysof 
tiatilc, in which the loss of the FrenOh was upwards 
of sixty thousand men , The loss of tho Allies was also 
immense. It amounted to nearly eighteen hundred 
oSlcerB and fort) -one thousand private BOldIcrs, kil'cd 
and wounded Jn the three dn)s* comhat A prodigious 
saertneo, but which, great as it Is liuinonlt) has no 
. ennso to regret, for It delivered Europe from Frcncli 
'bondage, ‘tnd the world from rovolntlonor) aggression ” 
hi eu<£ phrase do tho Allies record tlio triumph of tliclr 
- eause Jlussinn and Austrian bondage they call f/teriy, 
end republican eanalll) b sUtmatlsed as rWuttmSrf 
veartsnoo, > 


not a man of lofty spirit. Napolcpn appre* 
emted his oxccllonccs and his defects. Ho had 
not forgotten Murat’s base abandonmenf of his 
post on tho Vlstiila He fnlly understood the 
object of tho Emg of Naples m his present move 
ment , but (bo oharacteristio spirit of tee Ehn 
peror -would not permit him, in tho hour ap- 
proachihg rain, to solicit others to share fits fall 
When Murat called to take leave, Napoleon fe 
ccivcd him kindh ' lie uttered not a word ol 
reproaoh, stifled his wounded feelings, lind’sadly, 
yet afTcctionatcly, embraced his brotler bi-lnw, 
With tho ihll assurance that they' wouli. nevci 
meet agoin It proved to be their last intoi now! 
Murat went overto the Alhes, and thnsjirevcntcd 
Eugbno from raarchingJrom Italy to assist Napo- 
leon Jllurnt is not, perhaps, severely to -be 
blamed He was_nu impulsive man, of sb'dloTt 
intollcct and of-diluted heart, and, by nature, in- 
capacitated for any noble deed of seff-sacrificc 

On tbo lltb of January. 1814, n treaty was 
signed between tbo Allies and Mnrat By tliu 
treaty Murat engaged to furnisb thirty Qiousnno 
mon, to CO operate path sixty thousand fumisheo 
by Austna. Murat, taking command of tbu 
army of ninoty'tlionsand troops, made an ftttacli 
upon the VicoroTtEngljcBcauliBmilis, nt Milan 
and tlius prevented him from moving to the nu' 
of tho Emperor For this act, which mnst evei 
remain an mdoliblo stain upon tho character oi 
Murat, the allied Powers guaranteed to him nni 
hia hems the tlirone of Nnples,''which guarantee 
they subsequently perfidiously violated. Thi 
thirty pieces of silver were never paid 

IVo do hut give utterance to the gcnenil ad- 
mission even of Napoleon's enemies when we say 
that the magnanimity which ho manifested dtinn^ 
the whole of this dreadful brisis was sucli as biu 
neverleon surpassed 

Nap ileon had with him hut eighty thousand 
men Six hundred thousand wero croudiUj 
fiercely in pursuit of him, to rush, uke sn inun 
dating wave, into Franco ' Ho could no longci 
ttffora his friends any protection Their attompi 
to protect him wonid only result in ^eiruttoi 
ruin' Ho called before him tbo troops of tbc 
various German contingents who still remained 
faithful, released them from all Turther obliga- 
tions to bim, and, supply ing Uicm witb money 
and provisions, permitted tbcm to retire tc 
tlieir homesi where he knew they would bo im- 
mcduitcly compelled to turn their arms ao-ainst 
bun ‘ - ~ 

The King of Havana, ns we have before men- 
tioned, had abandoned bis alliance with Nniio- 
leon, jomed the coalition, and declared war 
against France. Though ho did tins midor 
compulsion, still, by passing over w. S enemy 
se\ erol weeks sooiiertbon Napoleon Lnct expected 
he plim^d the Emperor into extreme embarrass- 
Bavnnun army was now marching, 
under the midance of the AIli-s, to cut off tlie 
retreat jof the French Tl.ere was, however, a 
wrps of Bavarian troops stUl with Napolemi 
llioy had remained faithrul to him, n^Iai- 
stending the defection of their soveroi^ Kh - 
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[loteon a=»»»n\'’cd Iheso soMwrs, ^’fho vrcro bomil Engbslimen strcwcS om tUo plains and moan 
to obcj their lawful government, nddressed them tiuns of the Pcnhisnla The nambor of natives ' 
in terms of gratitude for their lidchty, and dis- who perished no tongue can tell. Two hundred 
miB'ed them to xctum to their King, who noidd thousand of her adversaries were cither lulled, 
immediately compdlcd to dircu their arms wounded, or tahen pnsoners , and yet all this 
ngnmst the enfeebled bands of the French lie time Napoleon a ns engaged nith ad ersaries so 
i)ddTc«)cd n letter tohis forim.r ally, itasaniilian, much more formidable, that he conld hardly turn 
m 11 Inch ho wrote — a passing glance toward* his foes in Spain. 

‘‘llaianahavuigdiS'oyaUy,aTidwithoTituoticc, Central Sonlt was left, with csfcebled forces, to 
declared iiaragainstFrance, Iin{ght,aiih justice, resist ns he could the Duho cf Wellington 
have detained these troops a« pnson''rs of war, Mo<t generously at St Helena, Napoleon 
but such a step would destroy the coofidenca apologised for the dcrcciion of his allies “ To ' 
which 1 viih the troops in mv service to repose the boiioiir of human nature," ho sai.l," and even 
In me. I have, Ihcrolorc, abstained from any act to the honour of kings, I must once more declare, 

" of retaliation " . that never w as more virtue manifested than amid 

Thc'o soldiers were strongly nt*n< bed to Nnpo- the hnseiicss wluch marked this period I nev er, 
Icon, but, yielding to cruel iicCtSsitv, they sot- for ninument, had canso to complaio, individually, 
rowfully tc'ired from the I rencli ranks of tho pnnccs, oor allies The good lung of 

Napoleon then assomhlcd tho Polish troop®, Saxony continued faithful to the last The King 
nnd gave their option cither to maVc peace with of Bnvatia loyally avowed to mo that ho was no 
the allied sovcTi'igns upon the bc®t terms in their longer his own master The gcncrositv of tho 
power, or to adhere to his broken fortnnea KmgorWurtcmherg was particularly remarkable 

These gallant soldiers, with ontiro nnnnimity, Tho Prjnco of Baden yielded only to force, and 
declared that they v-oald share the fate of tho at the very lo't extremity All, I must render 
only monarch v.ho, since the destrnetion of their them this justice, gave me duo notice of the 
country , had uttered a word of sy mpathy in their stonn that n as gatlienng, in order that I might 
belmlf odopt tho necessary precnntions, but, on tho 

As Nipolcoa had been compelled to weaken his olJior hand, how odious was the conduct of suhal* 
foiecs «i Spain, the popular causQ v tis « ffcctually tern agents? Can military parade obliterate the 
snpprcs'cd tlwre. Colonel Napier says — infniny of the Saxon®, who returned to our ranks 

" Lord Ulington’s vacloncs had put an end for the purpose of destroy mg us? Their tre ichery 
to the intcrccnreo betueen Joseph and tho became proverbial among tho troops, who still 
Spaniards who de®ired to make terms with tho use tho word Soanmner to designate a soldier 
Pn-iuh , hdt the pconlo, not lo'ing hope, formed who assassinates another To crown nil, itavns a 
a strong anti-English party The terriUs, ox Frcnclimnn, a man for whom French blood had 
iftmcly bigoted both in religion and politns, had purchased n crown, a nunjuig of Franco, who 
tho whole body of tlie dergv on their side gave tho finishing stroke to our disasters’’ 

These doctrine® were oompriscu in two sentences Napoleon remained at Erfurth two doys ro- 
— an absolute king, an intolerant church. The organzing bis army, and then re®umed his hne 
I ibcrals, eupporled and m®tigatcd by all ardent of march Swarms of Cossacks, savage in garb 
innovators, by the commercial body nnd populace and in cbaractcr, hung upon Ins tear, not danng 
of Cndir, and tal mg ns guides tho rcvolntionary to venturo on nny fonmdnblo attack, yet harass 
nitiagsof tho French philosophers, were hasten- mg tho iirmy by lucc'sant annoyances Blncher, 
ir.gcnvard® to a dcmocracv, without regard to vvith n pouorrul force of Russians, Austrians, and 
ancient usages or Aelmps, and without practu.nl Prussians, followed close behind, ready toaviul 
ability to carry their theories into cxcoulion himself of any opportunity to crush tho retiring 
Jealousy of England was common to nil, and foo Napoleon pressed resolutely on for five 
/nyfeime was used as n term of contcropk Pos- days, and, after safely traversing some two hnn- 
tenty nil scarcely believe that, when Lord VTcl dred miles, arrived, on tho 80th of October, at 
lington was comraeiicmg the campaign of 1813, Hay mm 

Uic Cortes was uith difficulty, and by threats Hero the Bavarian government, active in its 
rather than reason, prevented from pas.sing a new aUinncc, and animated by those now in 
law forbidding foreign, troops to enter a Spanish power, who were hostile to France, had assembled 
fortress ” mi army of sixty thousand Austrians and Bava- 

In this conflict, England expended onlicr opera- nans, strong in artillery and in cavalry, nnd had 
(ions mrre than 2 '(>0 000,000 of francs She planted these forces in a formidable position, to 
subsidized Spam and Portugal with imUtons ho- cut off entirely the retreat of Napoleon. But 
sides, and mamtamed all tho armies, English, the French soldicK, indignant and desperate, 
hpaiush, and Portugnese, witli her own supplies rushed recklessly upon tiicir battenes, nnd, after 
of clothing, arms, and ammunition She con- a long and sutignmary battle, routed them cii. 
rtantiy omplovcd m the Poninsnln from thirty tirely. During this coufiict, in which thirty 
to seventy thousand Bnttsh troops, m addition thousand men, goaded by indignation and de- 
to the countless armies she raised from Spain spiur, charged the mtronchmciits where sixty 
sad Portugal Her naval squadron contiimnlly thousand acre posted, Napoleon was anxiously 
' hnras®od the Freii'*h, making de®cen(s on the walking backward, and forward on tlic highv/av, 

, 400610. She left the bones of forty thousaad conrerMng widi Cniilaincourt. A bomb-shell ~ 
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fell, and bnned itself in tbo soil enrlh", close by 
tbeir side Canlamcourt immediately placed bim> 
self before the Emperor, to shield him -with bis 
own body from the -effects of tbo explosion 
The Emperor, paying no regard to the shell, 
continued his conTersation Fortunately, the 
bomb sank so deep in the moist ditch that it did 
not burst 

Tile Allies lost in this battle ten tlionsiind men 
in killed and wounded The Fionch troops then 
pressed rapidly forward, and in two days arrived 
at Frankfort. At iiite o'clock the next morning, 
the 2nd of November, the army nrrH'Od at May- 
once Napoleon remained there three days, ro- 
organi/ing his troops, and making arrangements 
fur defending the passage of the Rhine worn the 
advancing legions of the Alhes At eight o'clock 
at night on the 4tb of November ho departed for 
Pans, and at fivo o’clock in tbo aflcrnoon of the 
next day ho arrived at St Cloud 
It IS said that Maria Louisa was m a state of 
dreadful embarrassment She almost dreaded to 
seo Napoleon Her father had treacherously 
turned against her husband, and he was now 
marching, with hostile armies, to invado France 1 
As the Emperor entered her apartment, she 
tlircw herself into lus arms, hung her head upon 
bis shoulder, and, bursting into a flood of tears, 
nns unable to articulate a syllable Napoleon 
pressed her tenderly to lus bosom, soothed her 
with words of nlfcotion, and anxiously inquired 
for their idolired hoy -The hc.iutifnl child uas 
brought in, and a touching scene of doincstio 
affection and giiof ensued Napoleon alone was 
calm ITc still elnng to hope, and endeavoured 
to alleviate the anguish of his wife by the antici- 
pation of brigliter dajs 
'J he victorious Allies, m the meantime, over- 
ran all Germany All the States of the Con- 
federation of the Rhino wero nowarrongad under 
their standards 

“ Tho lesser Princes,’' saj s Sir Walter Scott, 
“lind no alternative but to declare, as fast as 
they could, their adberenee to the some cause 
Their ministers thronged to tho head-quarters of 
the allied sovoioigns where they were admitted 
to peace and frntmnity on the same terras, 
namel>, that each State should contribute, within 
a certain period, a } car's incomo of tlicir tern- 
toncs and a contingent of soldiers double lUi 
numbers to that formcily exacted by Bonaparte, 
for sustaining the good enusb of the Alliance " 

St Cjr, with thirty thousand moii, was shut 
np in Dresden He was soon compelled, through 
famine, to capitulate It wos solemnly stipn- 
inted that he and bis troops should bo permitted 
'to return to France, upon condition of not serving 
iigainSt the Allies till regnlarly exchanged Alter 
bl Pj r, with his emaciated and tottering troops, 
had marched out of the city, and the Allies had 
taken possession, "ho wos informed by the allied 
sovereigns that tliey were dissatisfied with the 
convention winch their general had couelnded, 
and could admit of no terras but such as provided 
for cohancting the garrison, as prisoners of war, 
ifrtA the Austrian states They also, having now 


had Dresdonin their possession seven days, having 
ascertained all its weak points, and knowing that 
there was not food to subsist its garrison fer a 
single day, mocked St Cw by saying tbat,jf - 
he were dissatisfied with these terms, he might 
return again to Dresden By snob an act o( .. 
perfidy were thirty thousand men earned off into 
the prisons of Austria This fact may to somo 
seem incrodible , bus it is admitted, in all its 
bold baseness, oven by those histonaus who most " 
earnestly plead the cause of tho Alhes Sir 
Archibald Ahson, though adding to the vemark 
several ungoiierons qualifications, says — 

“In violating this convention, the allied" 
sovereigns did not imitate the honourable i/dclity 
with whioh Napoleon observed the conditions of 
the capitulation of Manttin, granted to 'Wuimscr 
ml79G" 

On the 29th of November, General Rapp, who 
was in Dantzic, with fifteen thousand men, one- 
half ef whom were French and tho rest Ger- 
mans, was also compelled by famine to sorrendor'^ 
“As m the caso of Dresden,” soys SurWaltcr 
Scott, “ tho BovotoigusTofusod to ratify tho stipu- - 
lations, winch provided for the return of the 
garrison to France, but made the commandant, 
Rapp, tho samo proposal which had been made 
to the Marshal St Cyr, whiclrR.app, in like 
manner, declined Tho detention of this garrison 
most also ho recorded against tho Allies as a 
breach of faith, which the temptation -of di 
minishing tho enemy'siforces cannot justify ” 

In Tcforonco to this capitulation, Genoral Rapp 
himsolf says — 

“ General Ilondolct and Colonel Richemont 
went to tbo encraj 's camp and concluded a ca- 
pitulation, in which tho power of rotiirning to 
Franco was particularly gnarantced to us A 
part of tho articles had been already executed, 
tho Russian prisoners had been sent hack, the 
forts had been given up, when I learned that tho 
Emperor Alexander rofused his ratification Tho . 
Duke of Wiirtemberg offered 'no to put things in 
thcir'foimcr condition ' This w is a mockery , 
butwhatconld wo do? \Vehnd no more pro- 
visions It was necessary to bo resigned He 
managed things os' ho wished, and wo took the 
road to Russia ” . 

■With such perfidy was Napoleon ever assailed 
How nohlo and magnanimous docs his character 
appear when contrasted with that of the Allies 1 

Rapidly, one after ahother of tho garrisons 
winch Napoleon had loft behind, numbering m 
all somo eighty thousand men, fell into tlio liaiids 
of' the coalesced Powers, and feudal despotism 
npaim boonmo dominant overall the broad plains 
ol Gerraanv Tho three great despotisms of 
Christendom, in Enhance with tho lory noveru- 
inent of England, had quenched the flnmos of * 
republicnn liberty m blood Nothing now re 
mninod but to march with a million of bayonets 
into hmneo to overthiow the popular govern- 
ment there, to force the Bourbons upon a peojle 
who had rejected them, to rivet upon ignoram 
and snperstitioiis Spam the chains of themo", 
uitolorable cinl and religious desostism 353 
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then Europe wonM once again luposo m tlie tliorcfort tits lirst object was to cIToct my over 
- quietude of tlic dark ages tlirow The samo outcry was raised against 

In speaking of tlnsmcmoniblo campaign, Na- other words wlitch I uttered in tho sincerity of 
poleon «aid at St Helena— - my heart When I said that * Franco stood 

“ IIo«r was I perplexed, when coiivming on more in need of mo than I stood irnieed of htr,’ 
this subject to find mj self tho only one to judge this solid tnith was declared to be more excess 
ofilie extent of our danger, and to adopt means of vanity But, my dear Las Casas, yot now 
to avert it’ I was harassed on tlio one hand by see thrt I can rchnqinsh cvciy thing, aru as to 
thocoaleeccd Powers, who thrcatcacd our very what I endnro hero, m\ sufferings cannot he 
exi'>tcncc, and on tho other by the spirit of mj long ilj life is hmitcd , bi.t the cxistenco of 
own subject*, who, m their blindness, seemed to rrnnee ” 

make common lanso with them; bj our one- flore tho Emperor pan«cd for a moment m 
mio*, who were Ubounng for my destruction, silence, and then continued — 
and hi the i nportnnitics of mj people, and cicn “ fhe circumstances in winch we were placed 
ray miinsters, who nrged me to throw mj^elf on were extraordinary and nnproccdciifcd , it would 
the mercy of foreigiion And 1 was obliged to he vam to seek for aui parallel to them 1 was 
maintain n good rppcnnnco in this embarr issing myself tho keystone of an edifice trlally new, 
situation , to w ply hanghuly to some, and | and rai'cd on a slight foundation Its stahilKy 
sharply to rehufi others, who ere tied difiicuUics j depended on each of my battks Had I been 
in my rear, encouraged tho mistaken course of conquered at Marengo, Fninco would liaio rn 
public opinion, instead of seeking to giio it n 'toiintcrcd alt the disasters of 1814 and ISIS 
proper direction, and sufftred me to ho tonnentedi without ihoso -prodipcs of glory wliith stio- 
by demands for pence, when they ought to haio j cceded, mid which will be immortal It was tho 
proicdthaC the only means of obtaining it v ns ' same at Anstcrhtz and Jena, and again at 
to urge mcosteuMhly to war Honcicr, my dc- Lilan and elsewhere. The vulgar failed not to 
termination was fixed I nraited tho result of blame my ambition ns the cause of all these wars, 
events, firmli resolved to enter into noconecs- But they were not of my choosing, they were 
Hoa.s or treaties whu.ii could present only' a tem- produced by the imtnro and force of oventi: 
potaty Tcpanition, and would mvoiitably hnio flioy arose out of that conflict between tho past 
been attended liy fatal conscqncnceo. Any middlo and tho futoro, that const int and permanent 
course must base been dangerous, them was no coalition of out enemies, which obliged us to 
safety except in victory, which would have pro- subdue under pam of being subdued ” 
served my jiower, or m some catastrophe which “Napoleon,’’ says Napier, “tho greatest man 
wonld have brought hack my allies In what of whom history makes mention — Napoleon, the 
a situation was 1 placed ’ 1 saw that France, roost wonderful commander, the most sagacious 
her destinies, her principles, depended on mo politician, tho most profound statesman— lost by 
elonn ” arms Poland, Germany, It ily, Portugal, Spam, 

“ Sire,” said Las Casas, “ this was tho opinion and France Fortuno, that name for tho un- 
generally entertained} and vet some parties re- known combinations of itiHnite power, was 
proached yon for it, cxclaiuiuig with bitterness, wanting to him, and without her aid the designs 
’ Why would he connect o\ cry tiling with himself of roan are ns bubbles on a tronbled ocean.” 
personally 7’ " 

“That was a vulgar accu.*ation,” tho Emperor 
replied. “ 5Iy situation was not one of my own 
choosing, nor did it ansa out of any fault of mmo 
It was produced entirely by tho force and nature 
of rfrcumstanccs— bv the conflict of two opposite 
ortleis of things Would tho individuals who 
held this language, if, indeed, they were sincere, 
hai s preferred to go back to the period preceding 
Brumairc, when our internal dissolution was 
complete, foreign invasion certain, and tho dc- 
sfnictioa of Franco inevitable? I rom tho mo- 
ment when we decided on tho concentration of 
power, which oonlcl alone save us, when wc dc- 
tormiiied on the miily of doctrines and rosonxccs, 
winch rendered ns n mighty nation, the dostiincs 
of Franco depended solely on tho character, tlio 
measures, nnd tho principles of bun who had 
been invested with this accidental dictatorebip 
From that moment the pubhc interest, tito Slate, 
tea* mi/Hlf 

“ These words, which I addressed to men who 
were capable of understanding them, were strongly 
censured by the narrow-minded and iU-disposed, 
but tho enemy felt the ftdl force of thorn, and 
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Trench c<iiialll5:~l!«narks of Uio Fmperor— Advance cl 
the Altlc*— C onepiracics In Franco— llic emperor’s 
address to the henato— Ohjcct of j>e Atlics— Tc'-ti- 
inon> of Noi Iw , of Cnnlalncourt— Fatriotlain of Car- 
not — OITcr of Giistaras— ncmnrks of llio Emperor— 
Character of Josipli— Strength of tho Allies 

The war had now become a struggle for th» 
detbronomont of Napoleon, and for the cfTccliml 
suppression, tbronghout Earopo, of those pnii- 
ciples of ropubhenn cqnality to which tho French 
Revolution had given birth There never was a 
government so popular os not to have its opposi 
turn In every nation and state allied to France, 
there were many Roy aliMs ready eagerly to join 
the allied armies In tho triumph of that cause 
they hoped to regain their exclusive privileges, 
nnd in all the old aristocracies, there were mutu 
tudes ofthe more mteUigent portion of the popn 
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laco httngoring for reform They welcomed with 
euthustnsm Iho approach of the armies of Napo- 
leon It was the existonco of tins part}, in sucli 
Btroiigth, both in England and Irohiud, which 
roused the Tory government of IShtaiu to such 
tremendous exertions to crush, in thd person of 
the French Emperor, Iho spirit of republican 
equality 

The Nmth Riitisli llmeto, one of the organs 
of UioTorypartj, in the following strain oom- 
iilnins of that equality which Napoleon esta- 
ohshed in hrauce — 

‘ riiosc who haiT! watched the interior work- 
iiigBof society 111 Franco, long and close at Imnd, 
are inclined to attribute much of that useless- 
ness and discontent, which is one of its most 
striking features, and which is the despair both 
of tho friends of order and the fnonds of freedom, 
to the national system of educoliun Members 
of various grades and classes in tho social scale 
arc instmeted together, in tho same schools, in 
tho same mode, and on tho same subjects, to a 
degree of which we have no c\aiuplc here if 
tho peasant, the grocer, or the tailor, can scrape 
together a little money, his sonrcceiaa.s his tram 
mg m tho same seminary ns the son of the pro- 
prietor, whoso land he cultiiates, 'whose sugar 
and coffee ho supplies, and whose coat he makes 
Tho boy who ought to be a Inhouror or a potty 
tradesman sits on tho same bench and learns the 
same lesson as the hoy who is destined for the 
bar, tho tribune, or the civil service of the State 
Tins system arises out of the passion for cqnobty, 
and foster* it in turn. The result is, Uint each 
one naturally learns to despise Ins own destina- 
tion, and to aspire to that of his fortunate school- 
fellow The grocer’s son cannot see why he 
shonld not become an advocate, a journalist, a 
statesman, os well as the wealthier and noblo- 
born lad, who was often below him in thcc’ass, 
whom he occasionally thrashed, and often helped 
over the thorny places of his daily task " ” 
“Napoleon,” sajs Las Casas, “trulj' was, and 


’’ It fs invatlr to Kapolcon’s bonanr that such men 
^ aa the Duke bf tVclIlngton wefo contcndni; aRabist Jitm 
It Is, in itself, evidence of tlicTiuhtcousncss of his cense. 
Probably there cannot bo found in the world a man 
more resolutely hostile to popular reform than was tho 
Dukoof Wellington. Ifo was the Idol of the orlstocricv 
no WHS hated bj tlie people They had pelted him with 
mnd through the streets of T.ondon, and ho hod been 
compelled to bantedds ids windows against their os 
saults Even tho soldiers imdcr his command In Spain 
bad no ailcotlon for his person, and, notwithstanding 
nil tho calumnies of the Drltish press, thoyloved, around 
thtlr camp fires, to tell stories of the goodness of Kapo-' 
leon Ifany, too, of these soldlen, uftor tho 'battle of 
Waterloo, were sent to Canada. I am informed, b} a 
gentlomgn of commanding diameter an'd Intelligence, 
thatir when a child, he has sat for lionrs listening to the 
anecdotes In favour of Ifapaleon wlilclt these BriUsh 
'soluiers had -plcktd up tn tholr camp' Tct true to" 
mtUfaiy discipline, they wonld stand firmly to tbclr 
’’ dolours to tho hour of bailie. Thigr wero proi-d of tho 
1 etandfeur of tlie “Iron Dake," bntnojoIOlcr loved him 
- Wevrfll Imitate Napoleons magnanlmltj In not ques- 
Kg ttostaccrity of the Dokeof WelHngton'econvIc- 
Sons that an aristocratic government Is best for fte 
people We simply state fho undonlaWo /att that his 
“ hosllUty was deadly to «I1 popnlw reform. 


muBtrunnin m Uiocjcsof posterity, tho fyp^ 
the fitnudartl, and tho pnneo of liberal opinions, 
They belonged to litv heart, to his ptinciples, 
and to his mind If Ins' actions sometimes 
seemed at vmauco with these ideas, it was when , 
1)0 was imperiously swayed ^by clrcumsinnccs 
In one of the evening parties at the ToOcnos, ' 
Napoleon, conversing with several individuals of 
the court, wLo were grouped around him, closed 
a di<te issicn on n“ great politital question with 
tlie following words. — - , ‘ 

‘“For my part, I am fimdamentally and 
nntiirilly'-fjtourablo to a tiKed and moderate 
govcijument.’ Observing thnt the countenance 
of one of the interlocutors expressed surprise, he, 
continued, ' You do wot hchc\c mo Why not* 

Is It because my dccus do not so n to accord 
with my wordi? My dear sir, how httlo you , 
know of men and things { Is tho necessity of * 
tho moment nothing m your eyes ’ Were I to 
slacken the reins only fora moment, neither you 
nor I wonld probably skop anofher night m the 
Tuilorios*" . o V 

With a milhon of foes marching aguiiiSl 
France, 'and aristocrats and Jacobins, m the ^ 
he lit of lilt Empire, ready to combine againit - 
the establishi'd gavorniiTent, a degree of rigour 
was essential which, under othcr-circumstanccs, 
would not be Cttlled for - Liberty was compelled 
to make satnficcs to presene bottcir from'da- 
stniolion When tho ship is m peril of fomidor- 
ing m tho storm, oven tho richest freight must 
ho cast into Qio sea . 

The AUiesnow advanced jtQumpbantly towards 
the Rhino Napoleon rows.d all liw energies w ^ 
meet tho eraergeney “ Though ago," say s Jiouf 
nenne, “might liavo been supposed to have de- 
prived him of some of liis activity, yet, in that 
crisis, 1 beheld him os in his most vigorous youtb. 
Again ho developed that fervid mmd, which, as * 
in his early conquests, annihilated time Imd 
space, and seemed omnipresci t in its energies ” 
Frmcc, from the Rhine to the l*y renccs, assumed 
the appearance of a vast arseiiak The Couuctl 
of State suggested to Napoleon that it might 
not bo wise to nniibiiuce to tho people tho humi- 
liating truth that the frontiers of France were 
invfld^ ' ' ^ 

“ Wherefore,” replied Napoleon, “ should not 
tho truth bo told ? Wellington bos entered the 
south, the Russians menace the north, tlie Aus- ' 
tnuDs, Pmssiaus, and Bavarians are on the cask * 
Shame ! Wellington is in France, and y e have 
not risen, e» mautse, to drive him-back There 
inust be an uapulso guen All must moreh " 
It 18 for yon, councillors, -fatliors of families, 
heads of tho nation, to set tho example. People 
.peak of peace when all should echo to the ^ 
of war " 


r-The omigrants, members of tho Royahst nartv ' 
wbom Napoleon had generously permitted to 
rettm to France, and to enter again upon their 
(States, basely, in this hour of disaster, turned.. 
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extolled the Bourbons, and defamed m evtny pos- correspondence wliioh had token place with the 
,Bible way the good character of Napoleon Allies, both before and, after the battle of Loipsic. ' 

' The priests, hoping by the restotation of the He wished to provo-'to tl/e natioh.thnt ho had 
' Bonrbons to regain' the enormous Church pos- neglected no honourable exertions to arres^ the 
sessions which had been ^confiscated by the calamities or war A committee was appofnted 
Revolution, in largo numbers joined the con- by both bodies to exainme and report i^on the 
spiratora, and endeavoured to' sting the bosom doenments The report of the Sonote was 
which had warmed them into hfo In many favourable to Napoleon, and yet the influence o£ 
districts, their influence over the peasantry was that report was to weaken fiio Emperor’s hold 
■ almost omnipotent s . ^ on the democracy Ho bod sought to identify 

The Count of Artois, afterwards Charles X , himself with the ancient order of thmgs It was 
, hastened to join the ,nrmy 'of tho Austrians fiio policy of hia government to oonoihalo anta 
His son, tho Duke of Angonlfime, who had goiiistio prinomlcs, to engraft demooratio rights 
married the unhappy daughter of Louis XVT , upon monarchical forms He hoped thus to 
11011 whoso tragic imprisonment with her brother, secure popular rights on the one hand, and to 
the Danpbm, m tho Temple, has moved the abate the hostility of monirchical Europe on 
i^mpathies of the 'world, hastened to the head- tho other This policy might have been nnwiso, 
quartern of the Duke of .Wellington The Connfc hut there is evidence that he sincerely thought it 
of Provence, subsequently Lems XVIII , was tho host which conld be adopted under the then 
rosidmg at Hartwell, England Ho was an existing circumstances He knew tlut Franco 
ntiirni, unwieldy, gouty old man of threescore would not submit again to place her neck under 
years' ITnablo to make any exertions himself, tlie yoke of the old feudal nciiitoctacy He be- 
he sat loUing in his chair, while tiic Allies do hovod it impossible to maintain repnbhcnn forms 
luged Franco in blood and flame to place him on m France, with a Jacobin mob at one extremity 
the throne Talleyrand, the wily diplomatist, of society, with Royalist conspuatorS at the other 
clearly disoernmg tho fall of tlio Empire, entered extremity, and with all Europe in arms agiinst 
into communication with the Alhes to secure the Republic 

tho best possible terms for himself. Ho did Though the oicrwhclmmg majority of tho 
evciytlimg in^ Ins power to thwart tho exertions people of France were strongly m favour of tho 
of Napoleon nnd'of the nation In the Couucil policy of Napoleon, yet the Jacobins on the one 
of State and in-tho saloons of the capital, he hand, and the Royi^sts on the other, a small 
mccssontly advised snhnussion but busy minority, were eicr roadyto join hands 

On the 20th of December, Napoleon assomhled for his overthrow The President of the Stna 
tho Senbte He opened the session in person, tonal Commission, M Fontnnes, concluded his 
and thus addressed the members — - report respecting tho continued assault of tho 

“ Splendid victories have lUnstrated the French Alhes with the follow ing words — 
army in this campaign Defections without a "Agmnst whom is that attack directed? 
-parallel have rendered those victonos nnaMuling, Against that great roan who has. merited the 
or have turned them against us Franco would gratitude of all kings, for he it was who, in ro- 
nowliavo been uf danger hat for tho energy and establishing tho thione of France, cxtmgmshed 
tho union of the French In these momentous the volcano with which they were nil menaced” 

' circumstances, my first tlionght has been to The pecjile did not relish this declaration, that 
summon jou around mo My heart has need of Napoleon bad become an advocate of theriy/ifs 
the presence and afliBotion of my subjects - I qf kings Napoleon had achieved all his vic- 
have never bcenscducedbyprospcnty Adversity tones and attained his supremacy as the recog 
v/iU find mo superior to its strokes I have often mzed advocate of the rights of the people Uis 
given peace to the nations when they had lost rejection of Josephine, and Ins matrimonial al- 
everythmg With a part of my conquests I hnnce,with the proud house of Hapsburg, also 
have raised up monarchs who hdye'sinco ahan- oporatod against him " They had secured ior hie 
donod me I had conceived and executed great cause no monarchical friends, but had lost him 
designs for the happiness of the world A the enthusiasm of the people 
monarch and a Tather, I feel that peace adds, to France was now disheartened. One army 
tho security of thrones as well as families No- had perished upon tho snows of Russia, another 
thing, on iny part is an obstacle to tho re-c$ta- upon the plains of Saxony The conscription 
blishment of peace , Yon are the natural organs and taxation bad borne heavily npon all dassca. 
of the throne It is for you to give an example All Europe had been combinmg, in an intennln- 
of energy which may digmfy onr generation m able 'senes of war«, against revolutionary France, 
tho eyes of our posterity Let tliom not say of It seemed impossiblo any longer to protract tho 
ns, ‘They have sacrificed the first interests of conflict The miyonty of the Legidativo Body 
our country , they have submitted to laws which adopted the report of their comiuitteo, containing 
Englond-faTs sought m vam, during four cen- the foUowmg Beutimcnte, deeply'woundmg to 
tunes, to impose npon Franco ’ I am confident the Emperor • — 

that in this crisis .the French will show them- “In order to prevent tho coalesced Powers 
sdves worthy of themselves and of me ” &om accusing France of any wish to mamtam a" 

, At tho same hme, Napoleon communicated to too extensive territory, wMch tlioy seem to fear, 
the Senate and to the , Legislative Assembly the would It not extobit teal greatness to imdccolvs 
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them b j a formal declaration ? It is for the go- 
vernment to propose the measures vrliich may be 
considered most prompt and safe for repelling 
the enemy and establishing peace on a solid 
basis These mcosnres must be cnectnal,iF the 
French people be convinced that tlieir blood mil 
be shed only in defence of their country and of 
its laws. It appears mdispensablo, therefore, that 
ins Majesty wall bo on^ated to maintain the 
fnB and constant execution of the laws which 
gaarantcB to the nation the free cxcrciso of its 
political rights ” 

Napoleon regarded these insinuations os pccn- 
lioriy nnfnendly, and ordered the printing of the 
report to bo suppressed He immediately as- 
sembled the Council of State, and thus expressed 
his senbments on the subject — 

"You are aware, gentlemen, of the dangers to i 
which this countiy is -exposed ' '\V'itliout any 
obligation to do so, I thought it nght to consnlt 
tlie depnbes of the Lcgislatiro Body They have 
converted this act of my confidence into a 
weapon against mo, that is to say, against tlie i 
country Instead ik assisbng me, they obstruct 
my eflorts We should as«umo on attitude to 
check the advance of the enemy Their atti 
tude invites him Instead of showing to him a 
front of brass, tliey unveil to him our wounds 
They stun me with clamours for pence, while i 
the only means to obtain it is to prepare for war | 
They speak of grievances But these are sub- 
jeots to be discussed m private, and not in the 
, presence of au enemy 

“Was I inaccessible to them? Did 1 ever 
show myself averse to rationni argument ? It is 
bme to come to a condusion The Legislative 
Body, instead of assisting to save France, has con- 
curred to accelcnito her rum It has betrayed 
Its duty X fulfil mine I prorogue tbo As- 
sembly, and call for fresh elections Were I sure 
that this act would bring tho people of Pans m 
a crowd to the Tullenes to murder me tins day, 
Juonldsbll do my duty My determinabon is 
perfectly legal If every one hero will act 
aorthily, I shall yet be mvincible, as well before 
the enemy as behmd tlie shelter of the law ” 
Notwithstnuding this prorogabon, a few days 
^ after, on the 1st of January, a deputation from 
the Lcgtelabre Body attended cour^ to present 
the congratnlabons of the season to the Em- 
peror As tliey entered the room, Napoleon ad- 
vanced to meet them In earnest tones, which 
were subdued by the spint of seriousness and 
sadness, he thus spoke — 

“ Gentlemen of the Chamber of Deputies, — 
^ You are about to return to 'your respective de- 
partments I had called you together with per- 
fect reliance upon your concurrence m my cn- 
deavonrs to illustrate this period of our history 
You might have rendered me a signal service by 
" giving mp the support of wliiidi I stood in need, 
instead of attempting to confine mo within hmits 
which yon wotdd be the first to extend when 
yon had discovered Jbe fatafeffects of your in- 
ternal dissensions By what authority do you 
consider joursdves enbtled to limit the actidbs 


of government at such a momnit ae the pre 
sent? Am 1 indebted to you for the culhoritj : 
which IS mvested m mo I hold it from G^ 
and the people only Hava you forgotten lo 
what manner I ascended th' throne ulnc^ yen 
now attack 7 , There cxistca at that period an 
Ateombly like yonr own Had I deemed its 
antlioriiy and its choice snfficicnt for my pur- 
1 , poses, do you Gunk' that I wanted the means to 
obtain its votes ? I havo never been of opinion 
that a sovereign could be elected m that manner 

“ I was deswous, therefore, that the wish, so 
generally expressed for my being invested with 
the supreme power, should be submitted to a 
national vot<^ taken from, every person in tho 
French dominions. By such means only did I 
accept of a throne Do you imagfno that I oon- 
ndor tho throne os nothing more Ginn a piece of 
velrot spread over a chair ? The throne consists^, 
in the nnanimons wish of the nabon in favour of ^ 
their sovereign. Onr position issuiTotinded with 
difficulties. By^ adhenng to my views, you 
might havo been of the greatest assistance to 
mo Nevertheless, I trust that, with tholiclp of 
God and of tho army, I shall extnento myself, if 
1 am not doom'ed to bo betrayed Shonld 1 fall, 
to yon alone will be ascribed tho evils which will , 
desolate onr common countiy '* , 

Tho Dnke of Bongo, ^ who has recorded tho 
abovo mternow, says that the Emperor, on re- 
turning to his cabinet, showed no particular indi- 
cations of displeasure against the Lcgislabvo 
Body. With that wondenul magnanimity which 
ever dinrActenzed him, he gave them credit for ' 
tho best intentions He, however, observed 
that ho could not 'safely allow tho existence ol 
this state of things behind him, when ho was on 
Gie point of proceeding to join the army, whore 
ho would find quite enough to engage his atten- 
bon 

It was tho special aim of tho Allies, aided by 
their CO partners, the Royalists of '1‘Vancc, to 
create a division between Napoleon and the 
French people, and to make tho Emperor as 
o'diouB ns possible Abusive pamphlets wore cir-, 
ciliated hke autumn leaves all over the Empire, 
Tho treasury of England and Giat of all tho 
Alhes was at the disposal of any one who could 
wage effective warfare against the dreaded repub- 
hcan Emperor The invading kings, at the head 
of their locnst legions, issued a proclamation to 
bo spread throughout Europe, full of the meanest 
and most glaring falsehoods They asserted 
that they wore the fnouds of peace, and 
Napoleon tho advocate for war, that they were 
strugglmg for liberty aud hnman rights, Napo- 
leon for tyranny and oppression They declared 
that they eaniestly desired peace, but Giat the 
despot Napoleon would not sheathe the sword 
They assured the French people that they warred 
no war against France, but only against the 
usurper, wT|o, to gratify his own ambTtion, was ' 
deingmg Europe in blood The atrocious fabe ' 
hood was believed in England, on the Continent. 


MW.1 ■ " HIS EFFORTS TO 

Colonel Nspicr, tliongli nn oflicer in the allied 
army, and marching under the Duke of Wel- 
lington for the invasion of France, candidly ad- 
mits that the Allies m this declaration were 
utterly insincere, that they had no desire for 
pence, and that then: only o^ect was to rouse the 
hostility of tliepeopleof Europe againstNapoleon 
He says the negotiations of the Allies with Napo 
Icon were “ a deceit from tho beginning " “ This 
fact,” ho says, ‘‘was placed bejondadonht by 
Lord Castlereagh’s simnltaneous proceedings in 
London ” 

Napoleon sent Caulainoonrt to tlio head-- 
quarters of tbo Allies to make every effort m his 
power to promote peace They had consented to 
a sort of conference, in order to gain time to bring 
np their reserves. France was exhausted The 
Allies had slain so many of the French in these 
iniquitous rvars, that the fields of France were 
left untilled for want of labourers , and they pro- 
claimed this homble fact as the result of Napo 
Icon's bloodthirsty spirit' More than a milhon 
of men were now on the march to invade the 
almost defenceless Empire It is utterly impos- 
sible but that Napoleon must have wished for 
peace But nobly he resolved that ho would 
perish rather than submit to dishonour Every 
generous heart will throb in sympathy with this 
decision 

"The Emperor,' sajs Caulainconrt, "closed 
hu lost instructions to mo with the following 
words — ' I wish for peace I wish for it withont 
any riservation or after-thought. But, Cniilam- 
court, I will never accede to dishonourable condi- 
tions It 18 wished that peace should bo based 
on tho independence of all nations Be it so 
This 18 ono of those Utopian dreams of which 
experience will prove the fallacy My pohey is 
more enlightened than that of those men who 
were bom kings Those men have iiev er quitted 
their gilded cages, and bare never read histoiy 
except with their tntois Tell them, I impress 
upon them, with all the authority we ore entitled 
to exercise, that peace can bo durable only inas- 
much ns it shnil be reasonable and just to all par 
ties To demand absurd concessions, to impose 
conditions which cannot be acceded to consistently 
with tho dignity and importance of France, is to 
declare a deadly war n^inst mo. I will never 
consent to leave France less than I found her. 
Were I to do so, the whole nation, e» mo<'c, would 
be entitled to call me to account Go, Caulam- 
coiirt, You know the difficulties of mj position 
Heaven grant that jon may succeed' Do not 
spare couriers Send me mtclhgenco cvciy hour 
Yon know how anxious I sluill be ' 

”Our real enemies" sajs Caulainconrt, "they 
who had Vowed onr destruction, were England 
Austria, and Sweden Tlierc was a determined 
resolution to extenmnate Napoleon, and conse- 
quently all negotiations proved fruitless Every 
mcceeding day gnv^ birtb to a new confiict In 
proportion as wc accepted what was offered, new 
pretensions rose up, and no sooner was one diffi- 
culty smoothed down than wo had to encounter 
another Z know not how^I mustered sttihcieni 
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firmness and forbearance amid so many outragea 
T accorduigly wrote to the Emjieror, assuring 
hull that these coiifcrcnces, pompously invested 
with the title of a congress, served merely to 
mask the irrevocably fixed dctcnmnation not to 
treat with Franco , that tlie time wo were thni 
losing was employed by the Allied Powers in as- 
sembling their forces, for the purpose of invading 
us on all po.nts at once , that by further tempo- 
nsiiig wo should unavoidably augment tho die 
advantages of onr position ” 

In a private interview with Caulainconrt, as 
reported by the Duke of Rovigo, Napoleon said 
“Franco must preserve her natural limits AH 
the Powers of Europe, including England, Imv 
acknowledged these bases at Frankfort Franco 
redneed to her old limits, would not possess two- 
thirds of tho relative power she possessed twenty 
years ago What she has acquired towards the 
Alps and tho Rhino docs not compenrato for what 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia have acquired by 
the mere act of the partition of Poland All 
these Powers have aggrandized themselves, 7o 
protend to bring Franco hack to her former state 
would botolovver and todegradc her NciUierths 
Emperor nor the Republic, if it sliould spring 
ont anew from this state of agitation, can ever 
snhsenbo to snch n condition 1 have taken my 
determination, which notlniig can change Can 
1 consent to leave France less powerful than I 
found her ? If, therefore, the Allies insist upon 
this rcdnction of Franco, tho Emperor has only 
one of three choices Ieft--c)llicr to fight and con- 
quer; to die honourably m tho straggle, or, 
lastly, to abdicate, if the nation should not sup 
port me. The throne has no charms fbr me I 
will never attempt to purchase it at the price of 
disliononr ” 

In the midst of these days of disaster, when 
Napoleon's throne was crnmbbng beneath hiw, 
there were exhibited many noble examples oi 
disinterestedness and fidtlity The illustnons 
and virtuous Carnot, trnc to liis republican prin- 
ciples, had refused to accept oifioo nndcr the 
Empire Napoleon bad earnestly, but in ram, 
sought his aid Caniot, retiring from tho allure 
ments of the imperial court, was buried in se- 
clusion and poverty His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments at length became so great, that they 
reached tho cars of the Emperor Napoleon, 
though deeming Carnot in error, yet iiighly 
appreciating the tuuvcrsally recognised integmy 
of the mao, imined atcly sent him, with a 
touching letter, ample funds for the siipph of 
Ins wonts Years had rolled away , gloom was 
pnthenng around the Emperor, foreign armies 
wore crowding upon Franco, all who advocat d 
the c/iusc of Napoleon were in danger of rum 
In tliat hour Caniot came to the re'cue, and 
offered Limsolf to Napoleon for tho defuicc of 
the country. Napoleon gratefully accepted the 
offer, and mtrusted him with tho romraoud ol 
Antwerp, one of the keys of the Empire In 
the dercucc of this place, Carnot exhibited all 
those noble tnufs of character which were to bt 
expected of such o man. 
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“ Tho ofler," uaid Camot in Lis letter to Nn- 

S olcon, “of an arm -sixty years old is,,tutliout 
oubtjbntUttle But ItUon^lit that the example 
of a soldier, w Lose patriotic sentiments arc known, 
tniglit have the eflecfc of rallying to your eagles 
a iitnnber of persons boiitatin^ us to the part 
winch Uioy should take, and who might possibly 
think tlTat thoonly way to^servo tlioir conntiy 
was to abandon it “ ^ 

" 111 many of the departments of Franco, tho 
ponulaco, umnflucncca by tho libels against Na 
poicon, cnthusiastieally demanded arms, and 
oulreated that they might bo led against tho 
mvadiiig foe " The leaders of the Jacobin clubs 
III Puns offered tlieir services in rousing the 
frenzy of the lower orders, as in tho days of 
the old Revolution, if Napoleon would receive 
them into liis alliance, surrender to their writers 
and~ to their orators tho press and tho tnbniio, 
and illow them to sing their revolutionary songs 
111 the streets and> in the theatres Napoleon 
hstcued to their^- proposition, hesitated for a 
moment, and then resolutely replied, 

“No I sliidl find in battle some chance of 
safety, but none with these wild demagogues 
. There cm bo no connexion between them and 
monarchy , none between furious clubs and a 
rcgulirmintsfry; between rovolntionory tribunals 
and ,t)ie tribunal of the law If I must fall, I 
will hot bcqncatli France to the Revolution from 
' winch I rescued her " 

CrustavuB, the deposed King of Sweden, who 
hud always strenuously uliirmed that Napoleon 
woS^tho BeaH desenboa in tlio Apocalypse, non 
strangely offered bis services to tho Emperor 
Ho wjslicd to make himself the rallying point of | 
’ tho old Royalist party in Sweden lie would I 
'thus greatly embarrass tho^movoments of tlie: 
treaobotbiis Bernadottc, andlstand some chance | 
, of regaining his throne It was n cnrions case | 
of a legitimate monarch who had been deposed j 
by the people applying for aid to Napoleon, in , 
order to overthrow the elected monarch, and to i 
-restore him to his hereditary claims Not with- 1 
standing tho strength' of the temptation, Na j 
poicon maj^ammously 'refused to. listen to hisj 
overtures i 

“I have reflected,’’ ho said, “ that if I received j 
Turn, my dignity would regrare mo to', make j 
"exertions in hisiavonr, and, ni I no longer rule I 
the world, common nunda would not have faded | 
^ to discover, in the interest 1 might have displayed ! 
^ for him, on impotent hatred against BernadoUe ! 
Besides, 'Gustavns bad been dethroned by the! 
voice of the people, and it was by the voice of i 
. tho people that 1 had been elevated - .In takmg ; 
” np'his cause, I should have boon guilty of m- ; 

consistency m my conduct, and have acted upon ^ 
' discordant prmciples ” ^ 

This will bo umversaDy recognised ns an ex 
hibihon of tho very nicest sense of lionour 
Napoleon might thus-have greatly embnmissed 
" his foes, bnt ho preferred foM ra^or tlmn.oall 
lUie 'forces of despotism to his mo. There is, 


The Duko'ol ^VDlhngtOl}, withes hundred aad 
forty thousand British, Portuguese, and Spanish 
troops, having driven the Frmoh soldiers out o( 
Spam, was now ovcrranning the soutlicni de 
partments of France Spain yvas lost Napoicoa 
consequently 'released Ferdinand, and rcstomd " 
him to his throno Tlie perfidious wroteli mam 
Tested no gratitude whatever towards Lis English 
deliTcrcrs lie promptly entered into a treaty 
hostile to Englanc _ . _ - 

“ Thus did tho Bivcroigii," says Alison, “ who_ 
had regained liis liberty and Ins crown by the , 
profuse shedding of English blood, make the 
first use of his promised freedorn'to bauish from 
bis dominions the Allies whoso swords., had 
libcmtcd him-from prison and placed him on the 
throne ” 

“Ferdinand,” says Cplonol Napier, “booarae 
once more tho Ifing of Spam ilo had been a 
rob Jhous son in the palace, a plotting traitor at 
-Aranjnez, a d istard at Bayonne, an cffomiuatc,. 
supcistitious, fawning slave at Yalenquy, and 
now, after six years of captivity, ho returned to 
his own country an nngralofnl and cruel tyrant ■ 
Ho would iiavo been tlic most odious niid 
contemptible of princes if his favourite brother, ' 
Don Curios, had not existed.’’ ' - 

Snch were tho results of too English war' in 
Spain A greater curse one narion never inflicted^ 
upon.-another .What is Spam now? Wlaf" 
would she new have bom had'tho.onorgios of a 
popular government, -under Joseph Bonaparte, 
been diffused throughout the PcnmSiila? 'riiis 
King, whom the English drove from Spain, was 
w sincere, enlightened, conscientious man, devoted 
to the public welfare '• 

When Joseph ascended the throno of Spam, - 
Cevallos, the secretary of State, notified the ac- 
cession to oU the foreign Powers . By all of them, 
with tho exception of England, ho was formally 
recognised ’The Emperor of Russia, acqunmtcd 

witli tho exalted personal character of Joscpli, 
added foliciUtions to bis’ acknowledgments 
Even -Ferdinand was so well satisfied with tho- 
bargnin he had made, that he wrote Joseph let 
ters of congratulation “ Madame Joseph Bdro- ' 
parte," says the Duchess of Abrantes, “ is on ' 
angel of goodness Pronounce her nnmo, and - 
all the indigent, all tho nnfortunote in Pans, v 
Naples, &o , wiU repeat it with blessings Nev or “ 
did she hesitate a moment to set about what she 
couceived to be her^duty Her unalteinble. 
hmdness, her active chanty, gam her the love of ' 
everybody ” 

Blaqmere,anEngbsh writer, in bis "Ilistorvof 
tho Spanish RevoluUon of 1820, ’ says, “ Wint- 
over obyoctions may Lave been made to the 
particular mode in which Napoleon effected the - 
regeneration of this country, it will doubtless be 
enough for posterity to know that the honour, 
belonged to him alone, the prmciplo was nn--"' 

ation, and if tlicro ever existed a < 


u,«ro ever existed a case m ndhtioa 
or morals wherein the end instifiod . 

pwhkK no oaroer^moro Ithat of rcsonmg a whole people from fte St ' 

nobly fllustrativo of Ins lofty character “ost alaoct ° 


■ state ol miseiy and degradation 
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Nnpolcon drove mpldly in ins cnmnge abont 
one linudrcd miles oast of Pans, to Vitry and St. 
Pizicr Here, at the head of a fmv thousand 
soldiers, he encountered the leading Cossacks of 
Bluchor’e army He immediately fell upon them, 
and routed them entmel} Being informed that 
Blucher had a powerlul armj near Troyes, about 
fifty miles sontii of Vitry, Napoleon marched all 
the next day through wild forest roads, and m a 
drenching ram, to surprise the unsuspecting and 
self-cunfident foe The ground was covered with 
snow, and the wheels of the cannpn were with 
the utmost difficulty dragged through the deep 
quagmires But inttniso enthusiasm inspired the 
soldiers of Napoleon, and (he mhabitants of tho 
country through which they passed gave the 
most affecting demonstrations of their gratitude 
and tlicir love “ Tlio humblest cabins,** says 
Lamartine, *'gaic up their little stores, nitb cor 
dial hospitality, to warm and nourish these last 
defenders of tho soil of Franco ” Napoleon, in 
the midst of a column of troops, matched fre- 
qiientlj on foot, occasionally entering a pensant*s 
hut to exannno Ins maps, or to catch a moment's 
sleep by tho fire on the cottage hearth 

About noon on tho 29th, nith but twenty 
thousand men, ho encountered sixty tliousand 
Prussians, commanded by Blucher, formidably 
posted in the castle and upon tho eminences of 
lirienne Napoleon gazed for a moment upon 
these familiar scenes, hallowed by. the romi 
nisccncps of childhood, and ordered an immediate 
assault, without aliening his troops a moment to 
dry their soaked j^ments Before that day's 
sun went down behind the frozen hilP, tho snow 
was crimsoned with tho blood of ten tbonsand of 
tho Allies and Bluclicr nas retreating to effect a 
junction with Schwnrt/enhcrg at Bor-snr-Aube, 
some few miles distant 

As Napoleon was slowly returning to Ins quar- 
ters nfeor the action, indulging in mclnni^oly 
thought, a squadron of Kussinn artillery, hcaniig 
tho footfalls of Ins feeble escort, made a sudden 
charge m the dark Napoleon was assailed, at 
tiie same moment^ by tno dragoons General 
Corbmenu throw himself upon one of the Cos- 
sacks, while General Gonrgand shot down tho 
other 'Ihc escort, who were but a few steps 
behind, immediately charged, and rescued the 
Emperor Napoleon hod lost in the conflict at 
Urienne five or six thousand men in killed and 
wounded *' 

The next day, Blucher and Schwnrlzonhcrg, 
haling effected a junction, marched witli 'a bim- 
dred and fifty thousand men to attack Napoleon 
at llotlnerre, nme miles from Bnenna Prince 
Sohuarlzcnberg sent a confidential ofheer to 
Blacher to inquire 'rcspeotiiig the plan of attack 
He ahniptly replied, 

“We mnst march to Faria Napoleon' has 
been in all the capitals of Europe We must 
tnaxe him descend from a throne which it would 
have been well for us all that he had never 
mounted Wo shall have no ropose tdl we pull 
him down " " 

The Emperor had, with mneh difficulty, assem- 


bled at Rotlnorre forty thousand troops Tbs 
French, desperately struggling against such fear- 
fnl odds, maintained their position dunng the day 
As a gloomy winter's fiight again darkened the 
scene, Napoleon rotreatea to Tro/es, leaving six 
thousand of his valiant band, ja every hideous 
form of mutilation, npon the frozen ground. 
Alexander, and P^edenck William, from one of 
the ncighbonnng neigh ts, witnessed, with nn- , 
bounded exultation, this tnumph of thenr arms 

Blucher, though a iesperato fighter, was, in 
his private character, one of tho most degraded' 
of bacchanals and debauchees ' Fiio day after 
the battle,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “the 
sovereigns, ambassadors, and pnnuipnl generals 
supped (ogithcr, and Blucher, striking off, m 
his eagerness, tho necks of the holdes of cham- 
pagne with hiB knife, quailed off copious and 
repented libations to the toast, drank jvith entbu- 
Einsm by all present, ‘ To Pans '' '* 

Napoleon was now in a state of most pnihfnl 
perplexity Uis enemies, in bodies vastly out 
iinnibcnug nnj forces ho could raise, were march 
mg upon Pans from all directions A movoment 
tonnrds the nortli only opracd nn unobstructed 
hig}j.way to his capital from tlic cast and tiie 
soutli Tidings of disaster were continually 
rcatliing his cars A conference wns still hemg 
earned on between Napoleon nnd tlio Allies in , 
reference to pence Napoleon wrote to Cnulain- 
court to agree to any rcnsonnblo terms '• which 
would save the capital and avoid a final battle, ^ 
which would swallow up the last forces of the 
kingdom '*- 

1 ho Allies, lioworor, bad no desire forpenCA 
They wished only to create the impression that 
Napoleon w ns the one who refused to slieatho tlic 
sword Consequently, they presented only snob 
terms ns Napoleon could not, witliont dishonour, 
accept^ On receiving, at this time, one of those 
merciless despatches, rcqninng that he should 
snrrendcr aU the temlory which IVance had ao- 
ijuired since /<is accession to the throne, Napoleon 
was plunged into an agony of perplexity Such ' 
n concession wonld dishonour him in the eyes ol 
h ranee nnd of Europe It would leave France 
weakened nnd defenceless— exposed not only to 
insult, hut to successful invasion from the power- 
ful and handed enemies who surrounded the re- 
publican Empire Napoleon slint himself np for 
hours, pondering tho tenable crisis Bum was 
coming hkc nn avnlnnclie npon him and upon 
France The generals of the army nrged lam 
to submit to tbo dire necessity With reluttanoo 
Napoleon transmitted these inexorable conditions 
of the Allies to his privy-counoil at Pans AP 
but one voted for acceptmg them His brother 
Joseph wrote to him 

“ Yield to events Preserve what may yet be 

to millions 

of men There is no d-shononr m yielding to 
numbers, and accepting peace TheiA would be 




would thus ak^donaWd oVmen”^ 
dev^ed themselves to you. Make peaernt ^ 
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W14.1 IMMENSE ARMIES OP THE ALLIES. 


ThuB urged tmd ovcrurholmed, Napoleon at 
last, vntli extreme anguisli, gave Canlnmcourt 
permiasioa to sign nny treaty -which ho thought 
necessary to save tho capital. His consent wtu 
given in a singularly charactcnstic manner. 
Calmly tahing irom a shelf a volume of the 
works of Montesquieu, he read aloud tho follow- 
ing passage ~ 

“ I know nothing moro magnanimous than a 
resolution which a monarch took, who has reigned 
in our times, to bury himself under tho ruins of 
his throne, rather than accept conditiona nn> 
-worthy of a king. Ho bad a mind too lofty to 
descend lower than his fortunes had sunk him 
Ho know well that conrago may strpngtlion n 
crown, but infnrov never." 

In BilencD ho closed tho hook. Ho was still 
untreated to yield to the humiliating concessions. 
It was represented that nothing could bo more 
magnanimous than to sacnfico oven his glory to 
thesafet} of the Stale, winch would fall with him 
The Emperor, after a moment’s pause, replied — 

*' AVell, bo it BO Let Caiilamconrt sign what- 
o\er is neccs'<arj to procure peace 1 will bear 
tho shame of it, nut 1 will not dictate my own 
disgrace " 

lint to make peaco with tho republican Em- 
peror was tho last thing in tho thoughts of those 
imiidcd kings When they found Hint Napoleon 
was ready to accede to their cruel terms, they 
immediately abandoned them for otlicr and Btill 
more exorbitnut demands. Napoleon had con- 
sented to surrender all thotomtory which France 
had acquired since Ins accession to power 

'Iho Allies now demanded that Napoleon 
should cut doivn France to tho hmits it pos- 
Bcsscd before tho Revolution. Tho proposition 
was a gross insult Napoleon nobly resolved to 
perish rather than yield to such disiionour. 

’ “ Wlint r ho csc'aimcd, as he indignantly 

held up these propositions, '* do tlioy require that 
I ahonid sign such a treaty as this, and that I 
should trample upon tho oath I have taken, to 
detach nothing from tho soil of the Empire? 
Unlicard-of rev owes may force from mo a pro- 
mise to renounce my own couquests, hut that I 
^ should also abandon the conquests made before 
nio — that, as a reward for so many clTorts, so 
much blood, such brillmnt victories, I should 
Ic i\ 0 h ranee smaller than 1 found her t Never t 
Cun I do so Without dcscrvmg to bo branded as 
a traitor and a coward ? 

“ You niw nlanucd at tho continnnnco of tho 
war, but I am fearful of moro certain dangers 
wliieii you do n«t see If wo renounce the 
liemidary of the Uhmc, France not only recedes, 
but Austna nnu Prussia advance. Franco stands 
111 need of peace , but tho peace which the Allies 
wisli to impose on her would subject her to 
greiitor oviie than tho most Bangumary war 
Wliat would tho French people lliiiik of mo if I 
v/ero to sign their humiliation ? lYlint could I 
say to tho ropiibhcans of the Senate, when they 
demanded tho barriers of the Uluno? Heaven 
prt servo roe from snth degradation I Despatch 
an aitri?n Cauloincniirt? ami tell him that { 


rq)cct tho treaty. I" would rather Incur the 
nsks of the most terrible war ” This spmt Ms 
foes have stigmatized as itisatiablo ambition and 
the love of carnage 

Tho exultant Alhos, now confident of tho 
min of thoir victim, urged their armies onward 
to overwhelm with numbers the diminished 
bands still valiantly defending the .jidopondenco 
of Franco. Napoleon, with forty thonsond men, 
retreated some sixty miles down tho valley of, 
tho Seine to Nogont Scliwartzenbcrg, with two 

hundred ttonsand Austrians, took possession of 
Troyes, about seventy five miles above Nogent 
With tlicso resistless aumbors ho mtonded to 
follow the valley of the river to Paris, driving 
tho Emperor before him 

Fifty miles north of tho nver Seine hes tho 
valley of tho Marne. The two streams mute 
near Pans Blnohcr, with an array of about 
seven^ thousand Russians and Prussians, was 
rapiiy marching upon the metropolis, down tho 
banks of tho Marne, whore there was no foroo 
to oppose him The situation of Napoleon 
seemed now quite desperate. Wellington, with 
a vast army, was marching from tho south 
Bemadotto was leading tincountod legions from 
Hio south Bluchcr and Schwortzenberg, with 
tiieir several armies, wore crowding upon Pans 
from tho cast , mid tho enormous navy of Eng- 
land had swept French cominerco from all sens, 
and was bombarding every defenceless city of 
Franco Tho connselloTs of tho Emperor were 
in despair They urged him, from absolute 
necessity, to nocedo to any terms which tho 
Allies might extort. 

Tho firmness which Napoleon displayed under 
these trymg circumstances soars into sublimity 
To their entreaties that ho would yield to dis- 
honour, ho calmly replied— 

“No I no I wo must think of other things 
just now I am on tho evo of beating Bluchcr 
lie IS advancing on tho road to Pans I am 
about to net off to attack him I will beat him 
to-morrow. I will boat him the day after to- 
morrow If Hint movement is attended nitli 
the success it deserves, tho face of affairs will 
be entirely changed Then we shall see what is 
to bo done " 

Napoleon had formed one of those oxtrnor- 
dinary plans wiui.h so often, during his career, 
bad changed apparent rum into the most tri- 
umphant success Leaving ten thousand men 
at Nogent to retard the advance of tho two 
hundred thonsmid Aiietnans, ho hastened, with 
the remaining thirty thonsaiid troops, by foned 
Tnntchos, across the country to tho valley of the 
Marne It was his intoiilion to fall suddenlv 
upon tho ilnnk of Bluchor’s self confident uud 
unsuspecting army. 

Tlio toil of tho wintry march, through miry 
roads, and through storms of sleet and rain, vi as 
so cxhiiustiiig, that ho had but twentj-fno 
thousand men to form in lino of battle when ho 
encountered Hie enemy. It was early in tho 
morning of tho 10th of Fobrnarv, as tho sun 
roso brilliantly over tho siiow-covorod 'ulls^-shsa 
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the French soldiers bnrst upon the Eussinns, 
trLo TTcro qnietly preparing their breakfasts 
The victory “o®* bnllmnt /Napoleon 
pierced the centre of tho mnltitudmons foo^ 
then turned upon one wing and then upon the ' 
ether, and proudly scattered the fragments of tho 
army beforo him But ho had no reserves with 
which to proBt by thisoxtraordinary victory His 
weary troops could not pursue tho fugitives 
The next day Blucher, by rapidly bringing 
forward reinforcements, succeeded in collecting 
sixty tlionsand non, and fell witli torriblo fury 
upon the littlo band who wero gathered around 
Napoleon A still more sangnmnry battlo cn- 
sned, in which tho EmporOr was again, and 
still more signallv', triumphant Those brilhant 
achievements elated tho French soldiers beyond 
measure They felt that nothmg could withstand 
tho genius of tho Emperor, and even Napoleon 
began to hope that Fortune would again smilo 
npon him. From tho field of battle he wrote a 
burned Imo to Caniainconrt, who was Ins pleni- 
potentiary at Chhtillon, wlicre tho Allies had 
opened their pretended negotiations “ I have 
conquered,” he wrote , *' your attitude must bo 
the same for ponce But sign nothing without 
my order, because I alone know my position ” 
While Napoleon was thus cutting up thonrmy 
of Blucher on the Marne, a singular scene uas 
transpiring in Trojes. The Royalists there, 
encouraged bj Napoleon's apparently hopeless 
dofcal, resolved to make a vigorous movement 
for tho rostorafioa of tho Bourbons A deputa- 
tion, consisting of the Marquis do Vidrangcs and 
tho Chevalier do Goualt, accompanied by hvo or 
SIX of the inhabitants, with tho wliitc cockade of 
the fallen dynasty upon their breasts, treasonably 
sailed npon tho Emperor Alexander, and Said — 

“ We entreat your Majesty, in tho name of all 
the respectable inbabitants of Troyes, to accept 
with favour tho wish which wo form for Uio re- 
establishment of tho royal house of Bourbon on 
tbe throne of Franco ” 

But Alexander, apprehensive that tho genius 
of Napoleon might still retrieve his fMlon for- 
tunes, cautiously replied — : 

“ Gentlemen, I roce vc you with pleasure 1 
wish well to your Cause, but I fear j our proceed- 
ings are rather premature The chances of w-rf 
are uncertain, and I should be gnsved to see 
brave men like you compromised or sncnfaced 
We do'not come ourselves to give a kuig to 
France We desire to know its wishes, ard to 
leave it to declare itself" 

“ But it will never declare itself," M dc Goualt 
replied, “ os long ns it is under the knife Never, 

' so long as Bonapnrte.shnil bo in authority m 
France, will Europe be tranquil." ^ 

“It 18 for that very reason, ’ replied Alexander, 

' “that the first thing We must think of is to beat 
him— Jto bent him— to bdat him " 

. -'riio Rojalist deputation retired, encoumged 
^witli the thought that,* frdin prudential oonsido- 
" rations, their cause was adjourned, but only fora 
few days. ' At the same time, the Marquis-of 
VitToUoB, one of tbe most devoted of tlio Bour- 


bon adherents, arrived at tho head-quarters of^ 
tho Albcs with a message from tho Royalist con- 
spirators in Earls, entreating tho monarclis to 
advance as rapidly as possible to the capital i ’ 
baser aotof treachery has scldotn been recorded. 
These very men had been rescued from penniy 
and exile by the generosity of Napoleon Im 
had pardoned their hostiirty to republican I^nce 
— ^hnd sheltered them from jnsnlt and fromiignr/, 
and, with a warm sympathy fortheirwocs. trliuli 
Napoleon neither caused nor could have averted, 
had received them under tho protection of the 
imporiiil regime , 

la ton days Napoleon had gained five victories 
Tho inundating wave of invasion was still rolling 
steadily on towards Paris The aehvity and 
energy of NapolcOn surpassed all wlucli mortal 
man had ever attempted before. In a day and 
night march of thirty hours ho hurried back to 
the banks of the Seme The Austnans, now 
three hundred thousand strong, were approach- 
ing Fontaincblean Sixty miles sontlt'Cast of 
Pnris, nt the confluence of the Scino and tho 
Yonne, is situated, in a Jandsenpo of remarkable 
beauty, the little town of Montcreao. 

Hero Napoleon, having collected around him 
forty- thousand men, presented n bold front to 
arrest tho further progress" of tho Allies An 
awful battle now ensued Napoleon, in tho 
eagerness of tho coiifliot, ns the projectiles from 
{ho'Austnon battencs ploughed the mound 
around him, and his artillerymen fell dead at bis 
feet, leaped from his horse, and with his own 
hand, directed a gun against tho masses of the 
enemy As tho balls from tho hostile battencs 
tore through tho French ninls, strewing tho 
ground with tho wounded and tho dead, the can- 
nouicrs entreated tlic Emperor to retire 'to a place 
of safety With a serene eye, he looked around 
upon tlie storm of iron and of lead, and, smiling, , 
said, “ Conmgo, my fnends , tho bnH winch" is to ' 
kill mo IS not yet cast ” ” The bloody combat 
terminated with tbe night. Napoleon was tho 
undisputed victor, v " 

The whole ,.aUicd army, confounded by such 
unexpected disasters, precipitately retreated, and 
began to fear that no numbers could triumph 
over Napoleon Tho Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the IGng of Prussia, bev ildercd by 
such unanticipated blows, wore at a loss what 
orders to issue Napoleon, with but forty thou- 
sand men, pursued the retreating army, one 
Imudrcd thousand strong, np the valley of the' 
Some, till they took refuge m tho village of 
Ch mmont, about a hundred and sixtv milos 
from tbe Bold of battle y muos 


.. '•'sfees which took pUco at the 

bridge of Montereaa, o hoiah IltcraUi ciitcrL a thn rfin.? 
of General PaJolPs charger, and bu«t in tho rtomoSh^ 
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for opening the conference Three of the 
nlhed generals were deputed as commissioners, 
one ea<^ on the port sf Austria, Rusda, and 
Prussia. Hostilities, liowci cr, were not to be sus- 
pended till the terms of'^e annistico were 
agreed upon 

On the morning of the S4th Napoleon re- 
entered Troyes, the enemy having abandoned 
the town during the night The masses of the 
people crowded around him with warm and 
lioartfelt greetings They thronged the streets 
through vihich ho passed, strove to kiss hts 
hand and even to touchliis horse, and nilh loud 
acclamation hailed him ns the saviour of his 
country Nnpolcon immediately ordered the 
arrest ofVidrangcs and Gounlt The former 
had escaped and joined the Allies The latter 
was arrested, tried by a court-mnrliol, and con- 
demned to be shot. Napoleon, conscious of the 
peril he encountered from the Rojnlist conspira 
tors in every town, thought that he could not 
safely pardon so infamous an net of treason 
The nobloroon wns left to bis fate At eleven 
o'clock at night he nas led ont to his otccntiou 
A large placard was suspended upon his breast, 
upon whicli were inscribed, m conspicuous letters, 


abandonment by Prance of those gigantie 
schemes of ambition by which the very exls^ 
onco of society in the adjoining states has so 
long been menaced, would be the restoration o) 
that line of princes which for somany centuries 
maiiitamcd the Prench nation In prosperity at 
bofno and consideration and respect abroad 
Such an event would alone have removed, and 
will at any time rcmoio, all obstacles m the way 
of nogotifttion or peace * It would confirm to 
France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient 
territory, and it would give to all the other 
nations of Europe, in trau^nillity and peace, that 
security which they are uow compelled to Seek 
by otlior moans" 

General I’ozzo di Borgo was sent by Alexander 
on an embassy to the British government The 
Count of Artois, afterwards Charles X , nr^d 
him to indnco the Allies oponlj to avow their 
mtontions to reinstate the Bourbons 

“My lord," Gcnoinl Borgo replied, “evciy- 
thing has its time Let us not perplex matters 
To sovereigns you should not present comphc.atcd 
questions It is with no small diiUcolty that 
they have been kept united in the grand olycct 
of overthrowing Bonaparte As soon that is 


the words, “Traitor to hia coniitry" Ho died | done, and tho imperial rule destroyed, tho'ques 


firmly, protesting to Uio lost his deiotion to the 
Bourbons 

Since the commencement of this brief <nm- 
paigu, Napoleon had performed the most brilliant 
nchieveincnts of liis whole military career It » 
the nnconlradictod' testimony of history that 
feats so cxlraordinary had never heforo been 
recorded in military annals The Allies were 
ostonnded and ben ildcred Merely to gam 
tune to bring up their enormous reserves, they 
had proposed a truce, nud now, to form n new 
plan, with which to plunge ngnm upon their 
valiiiiit foe, they held a council of war The 
King of Prussia and tho Emperors of Russia and 
Austnn were present, and a stroTig delegation of 
determined men from the court of St James 
Lord Costlercagh was the prominent representa- 
tive of the British government' Tho Allies, 
while intimating that they had not detcmimed 
upon tho dethronement of Nnpolcon, still ad- 
vanced resolutely to that result. 

“JjOrd Castlereagli," sajs Alison, “in con- 
formity with the declared purpose of British 
diplomacy, ever smcc the coinmenccinent of the 
war, made no conccnlmcnt of his opinions, cither 
in or out of Parliament, that tho best soennty 
for the peace of Europe would be found in the 
restoration of the disp6s'ie>isdd race of princes to 
the French throne, and ‘the mioicnt race and 
the antienl temtory' was often referred to bj 
huh, m private conversation, as offering the onlj 
combination which was hkely to give lasting 
reposeto the world ” , , , . , , 

When N ipolcon wns elected to the chmr of tno 
First Consul by the almost unanimous siiffriges 
of France, he made ovorturds to England for 
pence Lord Grenv illc returned an answer both 
hostile and grosslv insultinn, in whicli hosmd-— 
"Tle best and moit natural' pledge of the 


tion of dynasty will present itself, and then your 
illustrious house will spontaneously occur to the 
thoughts of all" 

Lord Costlercagh, in a speech in Parliament 
on tho 20th of June, 1814, snul-^ 

“Every pacificnhon would ho inconiplote it 
yon did not rc-cstnbhsh' on tho throne of France 
the anoicnt ftimilj of tho Bourbons Any peace 
with tho man who had placed iiiinself at the 
head of the Frcncli nation could have no other 
final result but to give Europe fresh subjects for 
alarms, it could be neither secure nor durable, 
nevertheless, it was impossible to rcfiLso to ncgc- 
tiato with him when invested with power with- 
out doing vioIencD to tho opinion ofEiuropp, and 
incnrnng the whole responsibility for tho eou- 
tinuance of the war *’ 

These proud despots were, indeed, committing 
a crime which w as doing violence to the sense of 
justice of every unbin-sod mind Tlieyw'cre 
ashamed to acknowledge their intentions 
While forcing, by the md of two milhons of 
baj onets, upon a nation exhausted by compiil 
sory wars, a detested king, they had* the bold- 
ness to dedaro that they had no intention to 
interfere with tho independence of Franco 
When tho indignant people again drove tho 
Bourbons beyond the Rhine, again the invading 
armies of combined despotisms, cnisbing the 
sons of Franco beneath them nrtillery.wdiools 
cendnetod the hated dj nasty to the throne 
And Erigland,libcrty-loving England, was com- 
pelled by her Tory government to engage in 
this iniqnrtous work. Louis XVJII . ehciroTad 
by tho sabres of Wellingtons dr-'croons marcLed 
defiantly into fl.e Tmlcnes rtraT^iS 
pUhmout of diis crime, Fwope wr.-is. for a 
quarter of a century, debigr.l m bliod nnd 
islgnnded And these coarowemrJ 
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for anoUiey horse, nnd continued tOi bruve the 
grape shot, and to fljr into the thickest of tfao 
bnltlc ” 

Daring tbc beat of tbc conflict, a dhision of 
Russians, sk tbousand strong, preceded bj an 
immense body of Cossnebs, ^itli wild bnrrnba, 
broke through the feeble linos of the French 
The smoko of their guns, and the clouds of dust 
raised by their horses’ hoofs, enveloped 'tlroin in 
iQipcuelrnblo obscurity Napoleon, from a dis- 
tmee, with his cagte glance, perceived the 
npproich of this whirlwind of battle Putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped to the spot. Be 
here encountered crowds of soldiers, some of 
theni wounded and bleeding, flying m dismay 
It was ft scene of awfnl tumult At thot mo* 
ment on ofBcor, bareheaded nnd covered with 
blood, gnllopod to meet the Emperor, exclaim* 
mg— 

" Sire, the Cossacks, supported by an immense 
body of cmnlry, have broken our ranks, and are 
driving ns back," 

The Emperor rnshed into tlie midst of the 
riigiincs, and, raising himsilf in Ins stirrups, 
shouted, in a voice that nng above the upioar 
of the battle, 

“ Soldiers, rail} t Will yon fly when I am 
here? Close your ranks! Fornardl'’ 

At that well Imown nnd dearly-bolovcd voice, 
the fl} mg troops immediately re-formed. Knpo* 
leon placed himself at their head, and.r ord in 
luiid, plunged uito the midst of thet,ussacks 
With n shout of "Vivo lEraporourr tho men 
follow cd him The Cossacks were dnven back 
with enormous slnugliler Thus ono thousand 
men, headed by tlio Emperor, arrested nnd 
Jrovo bock SIX thousand of their foes The 
Emperor then tranquilly returned to his post, 
and continued to direct tlio dreadful storm of 
war During over} hour of this coiifliot tho 
masses of tho Allies were accumulating Night 
St length darkened over tho dreadful sccue, and 
(he feeble hands of the French army retired into 
the town of Arcis Tho Alhes, alarmed by this 
bold march of Napoleon towards the Rhine, 
jow" concentrated their innumerable forces on 
tho plains of Chfilons Even Blucher and Eei- 
nndoUe come back tojom them 

Soon after the batde of Arcis, the Austrians : 
mten.epted'u French courier, who had, .with | 
‘ other despatches, the following 'private letter | 
from Napoleon to Maria Louisa'— ' I 

•' My, Love, — 1 have been for some days on ; 
horseback On the 20lh ' I _ took -Arcis-sur* , 
Aube ' The enemy attacked me there dt eight 
o'clock in the evening; 1 beat him the^samo 
evening, 1 took two guns and retook two " Iho 
bext day tho enemy’s -army put itself in battle 
-array^lo protect tlie march of its columns on 
Brienne and 'Bnr-sur* Aube, nnd I resolved to 
approach tho blome nnd its environs, m order to 
dnio them farther from Pans by approacshing 
my own forUfiod places “ This eTeningJ shall 
bo at St. Dizier." Farewell, my love 1 Lmbrace 


Another council of wnrvvas held by tho Able*,' 
Tho dread of Napoleon w as so great, that mawj 
argued the necessity of falling back upon the 
lihine, to prevent >NnpoIcon from obt Ting Get 
many, and relieving Lib garrisons vihiih were 
blockaded there Others urged tho bolder coun* 
sel of marching directly upon Fans. Nopoleon 
was now ut Arcis Tho Allies v^vre thirty miles 
north of Inm, at Chfilons, on tuo banks' of the 
Mnrno On tho 25th of Maroh, tho Allies, 
united in ono resistless body, advanced once more 
towards Pans, thronging, with' their vast arraj, 
all the roads which follow tho vMlcy' of tie 
Marne Napoleon was about two hundred mdcii 
from Puns JJo hoped, by donbhng Ins speed, 
to descend tho volley of tho Seine, and to arnve 
at the metropolis almost as soon as the AHics 
There ho Imd resolved to roako his l.ist.and 


desperate stnna - - . - 

As soon as Napoleon learned that the com 
bincd army wero marching vigorously upon 
Pans, lie exclaimed — 

“I will bo in tlio city before them Nothing 
bnt a thunderbolt can now save us " 

Orders wore immediately given for the ormy 
to bo put in motion Tho Emperor passed (he 
whole night shut up lu'his oahrnct, perusing lus 
mops , 

“This,** says Oanhincourt, "was another, 
cmcl night. Not a w'ord was iiltcredf Deep 
sighs sometimes cscnpid Ins oppressed bosom 
Uo seemed as if ho had lost the power of breath* 
ing Good heaven ! how much ho suffered ■ 
Uisbrolhcij was then In command of tho oity^ 
Napoleon despatched courier after courier, on' 
treating him, in tho most earnest tones, to roust 
the'popuincc, to arm tho students, and to hold 
out'until'liis nmval , Be assured him that, if ho 
'would keep the enemy in cheek but fur two 
days at tho longest, ho would arrive, and would 
yet compel tho Alhes to accept ruasounhie 
terms. _ - 

' “If tho enemy,’’ sold he, “advance upon 
Pans in such force as to render all resistance 
vain, send off, in the direction of tho Loire, the ' 
Empress Regent, my son, the grand dignitaries, 
tho ministers, nnd tho groat officers of tho crown 
Olid of tho trensnrv Do not quit my son lie 
CDUcci that 1 would ratlicr see him in tho Seine ' 
tlwn in tho hands of the enemies of France 
Tho fote of Astjannx, prisoner of the Greeks, 
has nlwnjB appeared to mo tho mostnnliappy 
fato recorded in history ’’ 

Napoleon, at Arcis, ‘was four marches further 
mstanl from Pans than were the Alhes at CLft- 
lons It was a smgulnr spcetncle which the two 
armies now presented 'Iho Allies, nnmbermg 
some throe hundred thousand, wero rnshiiie 
down the valley of the Marne The war-vv asled 
army of Napoleon, now dwindled to thirty theu 
sand men, with Weeding feet, ond tattered car* 
mcDts^ and unhealed wounds, were huminff 
down the parMlel valley of the Seme. 'The mirf 
roads, just meltmg from the frosU of winter, a^ 
out up hy the ponderous engmety of war, wore 
wretched in the oiiTeme But t2e soldieii, still 
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•rails? And tho Marshals Mori ier and Mannont, 
where shall I find them again?" 

After a moment's pause, he continued, with 
impatient voice and gesture — •' 

” Tho night 18 still mino. The cjciny only 
enters at da^ brcidc M 3 ’ carriage I my camngo^l 
Let us go this instant I Lot us got before lUu* 
cber and Schwartzonberg I Let Bclliard follow 
mo with tho cavalry 1 Let us fight oven in tho 
Areots and squares of Pans 1 My prtsoiicc, my 
name, tho courage of toy troops, tiio necessity of 
following mo or of dying, will arouso Pans hly 
nnny, vuich is following me, will arrive in tho 
midst of tho straggle It will take tho enemy 
ill rear, while wo are fighting them m front 
Como on I Success awaits mo, perhaps, m my 
last reverse I" 

General Belliard then acknowledged to him 
lliat, by tho terms of tho capitulation, the army 
of Pans was bouud to fnll hack upon Fontntne> 
blean 1' or a moment Napoleon was again silent, 
and then exclaimed — 

“To snrrcndcr tlio capital to tho enemy* 
Whnt cowards] Joseph ran off, too! My \cry 
brother I And so they have capitulated! bo- 
tra 3 'cd their brotlicr, their country, their soio- 
rcign , degraded Prance in tho oyes of Europe I 
Entered into a capital of eight hundred thousand 
souls without firing a shot I It is too dreadful 
What has been done with tho artillery? Ihey 
shoidd liaio had two hundred pieces, and aminu- 
mtion for a month And yet they had only a 
battery of six pieeos, and on empty magazine on 
'Moiilmartro. When I am not there, they do 
nulling but heap blunder upou blunder " 

A group of officers successively amving now 
closed, sadly oronnd their Emperor Napoleon 
bCLume more cnlm as he interrogatod them, ono 
by one, and listened to tho details of the irre- 
parable disaster llion, taking Caulaincourt 
aside, ho directed him to ndo with tho utmost 
speed to the head-quarters of tho Allies 
“ See," said he, “ if 1 have yet tune to inter- 
. pose m the treaty, which is si^mg already, per- 
haps, without me^ and against me I give you 
fhU (powers. Do not lose an instant 1 await 
yon hero " 

Goulomcourt mounted his horse and disap- 
peared Napoleon then, followed by Belliard 
aud-Bcrthier, entered the hotel 
' Caulainconrt speedily omred at the advanced 
' posts of the enemy. He gave his name and 
demanded a passage The s^tinels, however, 
tefusedto allow him to enter the lines After an 
- .absence of two hours Caulaincourt retained to 
' ^Emperor They conversed together for a 
few mmntesj duxing which Napoleon, though 
' calm, seemed ploDged into the profoundest ^ 1 ^ 
cud Caulainconrt wept bitterly 

“ My dear Caiilamconrt," said Napoleon, *‘go 
again, and try to see the Emperor Alexander 
"ion hove fhll powers fiom me I have now no 
hope but in yon, Canlamcourt" Aftectaonately 
' he extended his hand to his faithful fnend. 

' Caulaincoutt pressed it firmly to -his hps, and 
Mid, “I go, ‘siio} dead, or ahvo, I win gam 


ciitrwco to f’ans, and will speak to the £m 
poror Alexander ’’ 

As, several years after, Caulaincourt was re 
latiiig these occurrences, he s.aid, “My head 11 
burning , 1 am feverish , should I hvo a hundrec 
yoars^ I can neicr forget these scenes ' They 
are the fixed ideas of my tdec] less nights My 
remmiscciiccs are frightful llisykillmo. The 
repose of tho tomb is sweet after such sofibr, 
mgs." 

It was now past ^mi<lnight. OahliuncouTt 
mounted another horse, and galloped in the 
deep obscurity by another route to Pans Napo- 
leon also mounted his horse, and in silence and 
in sadness took tho route to Poiituincblcau A 
group of ofiiccrs, dejected, exhausted, and noe 
worn, followed in his tram At four'' o’clock in 
tho morning he arrived at this ancient palace of 
the kings of France Conscious of liis fiJlsn 
fortunes, ho seemed to shrink from ovcrytbmg 
which could remind him of tho grandeurs of 
royalty Passing by the state ap.irtmcnts which 
Ins glory had cmbolhbhcd, and to v Inch his re- 
nown still attracts tliB footsteps of travellers 
from all lands, Jho entered, like a private citi/or 
mto a small and obscure chamber in one angle 
of tho custio A w indow opened into a small 
garden shaded witli funereal lira, which re- 
sembled tho ccraoicnes of his nalivo island 
Hera ho threw himself upon a conch, and his 
noble heart throbbed with tho pulsations of an 
almost unearthly agony, but ho was calm nrd 
silent in his woo Tho troops which had fol- 
lowed hun from Troyes, and those which had re 
tired from Pons, soon arrived, and were cantoned 
around him They numhoted about fifty thou- 
sand Their dev otion to tho Emperor was never 
more cnthusiastio, and they clamoured loudly to 
be led against tho throe hundred thousand Allies 
who were morchmg proudly mto Paris. 


CHAPTER LXL 

SHE ABDICATIOE 

'K'smlsstonor CMlatncourtp-Tho AlUcs entorPnris— 
Adrentmes of Caulaincourt— lutcn ten wltJi Alcv- 

Abaicalion 
“f Mannout 
Caulaincourt to 

?? tlemand uncoiiaiUonol abaicaUon— 

Fozzo di Boreo. of 
TaJleynmd— Interview between CaulalnconTt and Na- 
poleon— *1110 micondlUonal abdication— Libel of Cba- 
leaubrland— Comments Dr Clmnnin^ 

While Napoleon, before tho dawn of tbs 
dark and land morning of tho Ist of Aptil was 
directing his melancholy steps towards Fontame- 
blean, his faithful ambassador, Canlamcourt was 
gdloping onoo more towards Pans The deM 
obsranty of the mght was parually mitigated 
by the fires of the bivouacs, which gliramerad. 
In a vast semicirdo, aronnd the aty ®Tho mad 
which Caulamoonrt traversed 4 m ctowdea 
wia officers, soldiers and fagitives, 
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tion was djing awny, lie emerged from bis 
retreat, and again resolutely cndoa^o^red to 
pinetrate tbo capital Everyirhero ho xnis 
sternly repulsed In d&soair, bo slowly com* 
mctioed retracing his steps towards Fonlamo 
biean , bnt it so happened that. Just at tins 
time, he met the entnage of the Grand Duke 
Constantino brother of the Emperor Alexander 
The Grand Duke instnntlj recogiii<!ed Cnnlmn- 
joiirt, who hod spent much time ns an nmbns* 
sadorntSl Petersburg lie immedintclv took 
him into his earriago, and informed him frankli 
that Talleyrand, who had now abandoned tho 
fallen fortunes of Napoleon, and had attached 
himself to tho cause of the Bourbons, had m- 
llcxibly closed the cabinet of tho Allies against 
every messenger of tho Emperor But Con- 
stantine was moved by tho entreaties and llic 
noble grief of Cnnlninconrt Ho enveloped lam 
in ins own pelisse, and put on his head a Rus- 
sian cap f Jins disguised, and surrounded by a 

guard of Cossacks, Canlninconrt, in the shades 
of tho evening, entered the harriers 
The carnage drove directly to the palace of 
the £l}sdc. Constantino, requesting the duke 
to keep mufllcd tip in his cap and clonk, 
alighted, cnrcfnlb shut the door with his own 
hands, and gave stnet orders to tho servants to 
allow no one to approach the carnage At this 
moment a nciglibounng clock stnick ten The 
apartments of tho pidaco were Uirongcd and 
hrilliaiitly lighted Tho conrt-jard blared with 
lamps Carnages ivero continually arriving and 
departing The neighing of horses, tho loud 
talking and joking of tho drners, the Wild 
hurras of tlic cxultiuit foe m tho distant streets 
and gardens, presented in festive scene sadlj dis- 
cordant with Uie angniiwh which tortured the 
bosom of Napoleon's faithfiJ ambassador The 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and 
Prince Sohwnrtsxnberg, ns ropresontativo of the 
Emperorof Anstno, with others, irera assembled 
within the palace in conference ^ 

Hour after hour of tbo night passed away, 
nd still tho Grand Duke did not return From 
Ins' concealment Caulaincourt witnessed a vast 
,conconrse of diplomatists and generals of all na- 
tions, incessantly coming and going Towards 
morning tho Grand Duke again made his_, appear- 
ance Ho mformed Caulaincourt that, mtli 
grcntldifCcnlty, ho had obtained tho consent of 
Mexander to grant 'him a 'private audience 
'Cauiaincourt descended from tho carriage, and, 
fltiii envoioped in Ins Russian disguise, xionductod 
by the Grand Duke, passed unrecognised throngh 
the hnlbnnt saloons, which weio crowded with 
the cxoltant enemies of his sovereign and friend 
''Caulamcourt was a man of imposing figure, 
and endowed with great dignity and elegance ofj 
- manners’' Tho unaffected majesty of his presence j 
commanded tho deference Oven of those monnrohs 
who stood upon the highest pinnacles of earthly 
power He was received by Alexander with 
great courtesy and kindness, onfc with much 
secrecy, in a private'^apartincnt; Tho Russian 
^'Emperor had fonnorly loved Nnpolfon, he had 


been forced by Jus nobles into nets of aggrekiog 
against him, he had even been so much charmed 
arith Napolccn’s political principles as to have 
been accused of the wish to introduce liberal 
ideas into Russia They bad ^called h^, con- 
temptuously, the liberal Emperor Tc snstsSi 
his position, he had found it necessary to )ield q 
tho pressure, and to'join m the crusade against 
1)15 old frictld Tn tlnshonrof triumph, Im alone,' 
of all tho confederates, mnnifesled sjmpatJ yfet 
their Mctim The Emperor of Rnsam was alone 
as Cnuloincutirt eutcroa h» cabinet Ho was 
agitated bj a strong conflict between the iisturni 
magnainmitj of his character and his dosiie 'to 
vindicate hia own conduct ' ' 

Caulaincourt 's attachment to Alexander' was 
so strong that Napoleon occitsionally had bantered 
him witTi it Caulnmcourt considered (lie plea 
santrj rather too severe when Napoleon, evidently 
lumst\.» tie piqncd, sometimes, m allusion to 
theso prcUiloctions, called the friend whose con- 
stancy he could not doubt, the Russian c 

“My dear duke," said Ale\andcr, clasping - 
both hands of Caulaincourt warmly in hie own, 

“ I feci for you n ith ell my heart. Yon may 
rclv upon mo ns upon a broker But what can ^ 
I do for yon ' 

” For me, sire, nolliing,” Cniilameourtrcphed , 

“ but for tlio Emperor, everything 

This is jnst what t dreaded,’ resumed Alex- 
ander “ I must Tofo'o and aflliot y on I ran 
do nothing for Napoleon I am- bound by my 
engagements with tho allied soNcreigns," - 
“But your Mujosty’s wisli," replied Caiilvn- 
court, "must Iiuno groat ireiglit. And if Ans- 
tnn shonld nbo interpose in bclmlf of Franck 
tor surely the Emperor Francis docs not wish to - 
dethrone his daughter and his grandson " — a peace 
may still he concluded wrbicli sliali insure gonend ' 
tranquillity " 

“ Ausiria, my dear duke," Alexander replied, 

" will scrond no propositioiv winch leavoii Napo- 
leon on the throne of France Francis will 
sacrifice alL his personal nflections for the repose 
of Europe Tho allied soveicigns have resolved, 
irrevocably resolved, to ho for over done with tho 
Emperor Napoleon Any endeav'our to cliaitge 
this decision would ho useless ’’ 

Caulamcourt was struck, as by a tlnindorbolt, 
with this declaration. The idea that the i letora 
would proceed to such an extremity as the 
dethronement of Napoleon had not seriously en- 
tered Ills mind It w as a tcmblo crisis Not a 
moment was to be lost A few lioiirs would 
settle overythmg After a moment of silence, 
ho said, - ' 


, oni IS « just to ineiudo the Empio; 

f proscription 

tbo son of Napoleon Is surely not an obioct t 

fear to tho Allies. A Rogenev ’• 

“Wo have thought oFthaV Alexander es 
claimed, interrupting Inm “ But whnt sbaii n. 
do With NapoleonP^Ho wilt donuT^s IS ft 
the moment, to necessity But restless aSitlo 

wjll rouso all the energy of his cluiraniB- 
Europe will be once more m ^ 



m 

tho stairs to make preparations for Canlninconrt’s 
departure, for it was necessary tLat ho should 
leave the city as he entered it, in disguise He 
soon returned, and Caidahioourt, wmppe'd in his 
clonk, and fhvourod by the gloom of night, fol- 
lowed Constantino on foot through the dense 
grove of Iho garden of the Elysdo into the Champs 
EIys6e3, whore, at an appointed station, thej 
found a carriage in waiting 

“ Prince,” said Cnulnincourt, as ho took leave 
of the Grand Duke at tho door of the carriage, 
“I carry vith me a recoUeefion which neitlier 
limo nor circumstances can cfiacc The sorvico 
you have rendered mo is one which must bind a 
man of honour for ever, unto death In all 
places, m all circumstances) dispose of me, my 
fortune, and my life *’ 

“Ill-informed persons," continues tho duke, 
•' who have contracted nnliist prejudices ngsiust 
the Russian So\ creign, w ill tax me with partiality 
for Alevander and his family But I speak in 
truth and sincerity, and I fulfil an obligation of 
honour iii rendering them that justice which is 
their duo Tho base alone disallow benefactors 
and benefits Eighteen leagues separated ine 
from tbo Emperor, but I performed the journey in 
five hours In proportion as I approached Fon- 
tmiicblcnn 1 felt my courago fail Heavens' 
what a message had I to heart In the mission 
wliioh I had just executed, I lind oxperioncod all 
the anguish wbicb^cotild bo endured by' pride and 
self love But in~tbQ present business my heart 
bled for the pam I was about to indict on the Em- 
peror, who rose in my affeotions in proportion 
as tho clouds of mLsfortUDo gathered around 
him ” 

It was just midnight when Canlnincourt np 
proachod Fontainebleau The environs were 

* filled with troops who were bivouacking, impa- 
tient for battle The forest of Fontnmcbienu and 
tho whole surrounding region wcroillnmined with 
the camp fires of liltv \tIionsand men, who, in a 
state of intense excitement, wero clamouring to 
ao led to battle As Caidainconrt nppronebed 

« the gate of the chateau, ho was recognised Ho 
wnslnown ns tho firm friend of Napoleon, and 
was greeted with an entlinsinstic riioiit of “Vive 
I’Emporenr 1" Ho entered tho Jittlo cabinot where 
' onr nnrrativo left Napolfon 

Tho Emperor was alone, seated at a tabic, 
writing “ Ten ycais seemed to have passed 
aver Ins noble bend,” says Canlnincoml, "since 
hist wc parted A slight compiossion of Ins lips 
gave to Ins conntenanco nn exjiession of indescn- 
bnWe suffering" 

* “ What has been done?" inquired Napoleon 
•*Havo you seen the Emperor of Russia? ^Yhat 
did ho say?" , 

For a moment, Caulainconrt, overcome with 
anguish, was ntiable to speak Napoleon took 
his band, pressed it convulsively, and said— 

“ Speak, ^Caulninoonrt, sponlc I,am prepared 

<^nlainoonrtroplicd, “J have soon tbo 
-'Emperor Alexander ^ 1 have passed twenty four 
hoan.conccaled in his apartments He is not 
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your enemy. In him slone your cause has i 
supporter" 

. Napoleon diook his head, expressive of doubt 
but said — 

“■What is his wish ?-• Wliat do t'ley intend T 
“ Sire," Cnnlainconrt replied in a wice almost 
nnmtolligiblo through emotion, “ your Majesty 
IS required to make great sacrifices— to surrender 
tho crown of France to your son.” 

Tbero was a moment’s panse, and then, in 
accents “tombly impressiio,” Napoleon re- 
joined — ' “ 

'“That is to soy, they will not treat with mo 
They moon to dnso mo from my throno which I 
conquered by my sword. They wisb to mako a 
Helot of mo an object of dension, destine'i to 
seno ns an example to those who, by tbo sole 
ascendency of gomus and superiority of talent, 
command men, and mnko legitimato monarebs 
tremblo on their worm-eaten urones And is it 
yon,CanlnmconTt, wno are charged with such a . 
mission to mo?” 

For a moment tho Emperor paced the floor in 
great agitation, then threw himself, exhansted, 
into a chair, and bnned his faco m his hands 
After a. ''nef interval of silence he arose, and. 
turning to Caulainconrt, continued-^ 

“Ilnao not you courage to go on? ' Let me 
hear what It is your AfexaniZcrnasdcsircd you to 
say.” 

Caulainconrt, deeply wonnded by this unkind 
reproach, replied — 

" Sire, yonr Majesty has no mercy The stroke 
which is now felt by y on lacerated my heart 
before it reached yours For forty eight hours 
this tortnro has rankled in my bosom " 

Napoleon was at once vanquished Pressing 
his hand upon his burning brow, ho exclaimed 
in accents of the deepest tenderness, “ I am t( 
blame, C.anlainconrt , I am to blame, my frieni 
There ore moments when I feel my brain he iting 
witbm my bead, so many misfortunes assail me 
at oDco That powerful orgamxation which so 
often sustained me amid battles and perils, sinks 
under tbo repeated strokes which overwhelm 
mo I cannot doubt yonr fiddity, Canlnincourt. 
Of all about mo, j on perhaps are tbo only one in 
whom I place implicit faith It is only among 
my poor soldiers, it is only in their grief-expross- 
jug eyes, that 1 still find written fldchty and 
dovotod attachment When happy, I thought 
I know men, but I was destined to know them 
only in misfortune ” He paused, fixed bis eyes 
upon the floor, and remained absorbed m silent 
thought 

Cnulaincourt, entirely overcome by exhaustion 
and mental anguish, was unAblo to mako anv 
reply _ At length ho said— ^ 

“Sire, I request permission to take a httla 
rest I am beyond measure fatigued Ynn 
must be correctly informed of the diffienlties of 
your pmition before you can decide on tho ’ 
oonrso to.be adopted I fed, « mv present 
state, incapable of giving those dotailk expla. 
iiations^wluob tb? importanco of the snbjaotV 
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“Yen a» rigli^ CanliuDconrt,” tbo Emperor, 
replied. Go nnd take some rest. I hevo a 
presentiment of the subject nbont irhioTi wo 
shall have to" discourse, and it^ is necessary for 
me to pireparo mjself for the ctmseqnences Go 
and repose awhile I wUl take care to havo 
yon called at ten o'clock.” 

At ten CaulMnconrt again entered the apart i 
ment of the Emperor. Napoleon, in subdaed 
tones, bnt calm and firm, Eaid-> 

“Take a seat, Caulainconrt and tell me what 
they require — ^what is exacted from us?” 

Canlamconrt gave a minute ..recital of his 
interview with Alexander Wlien ho spoke of 
the debate of the Alhes respecting the rcstora 
tion of the Bourbons Napoleon rose from hu 
chair in extreme agitation, and, raptdlj pacmg 
np and down the room, cxdoimqd — 

“ They ore mad i Itestoro the Bourbons 1 It 
will not last for a single year 1 The Bourbons 
aro the antipathy of the French nation And 
ihe army — what will they do with the army T 
hly soldiers will never consent to bo theirs It 
IS die height of folly to think of molting down 
the Empire into a government formed out of ele- 
ments so hctcrogeiicous Can it ever bo for- 
gotten that the Bourbons havo lived twenty 
jears on the chanty of foreigners, m open war 
with the principles and the interests of Franco? 
Restore the BonrhonsI It is not merely mad- 
ness, bnt it shows a desire to inflict on the 
country every species of calamity Is it true 
that such an idea is sononsly entertained ?” 

Ganlamcourtinrormcd him unreservedly of the 
mnclimabons which wore carried on for the ac- 
oamplishmont of that purpose 

“Bnt,” Napoleon observed, “tbo Senate can 
never consent to see a Bourbon on tlio throne 
Setting aside the baseness of agreeing to snch 
an arrangement, what place, I should like to 
know, could be assigned to the Senate in a conrt 
from which they or their fatliers drtoged Louis 
XVI to the scaflTold? As for me, i was a now 
man, unsullied by the vices of the French Revo- 
lution In mo there was no motive for revenge 
I had everything to reconstruct. 1 should never 
have dared to sit on die vacant throne of France 
hod not my brow been bound with laurels The 
French people elevated mo because 1 had cxc 
cuted, with them and for thorn,- great and noble 
works. But tbo Bourbons, what have they 
done for France? What proportion of the vie 
tones, of the glory, of the prosperity of Fr.ance 
belongs to them? What could they do to pro- 
mote the interests or independence ot the people ? 
When restored by foreigners, they will be forced 
to yield to all tboir demands, and, m a word, to 
bend the knee before their masters Advantage 
may be taken of the stupor mto which foreign 
occupation has thrown the capital to abuse the 
power of the strongest by proscnbmg mo and 
my family But to "insure tranquillity to the 
Bourbons in Fans! never! Bear m mmd my 
prophecy, Caulainconrt." 

Alter a moment’s 'pause, the Emperor, in a 
more tranquil tone, rasnmed — 


4T8 

» Lot us return to the mattw in lestion My 
abdication is insisted on. Ujpn this condition, 
the Regency will ho given to the Empress, and 
tho crown will descend to my son ' I do not 
know that I have tho right to resign the sove 
reign authority — that I should bo jnstified in 
taking such a step until all hope was lost I 
have hRy thonsnnd men at my disposal My 
brave troops still acknowledge me for them so\o 
reign FiiUbf ardour nnd Oovotedness, they call 
londly on hio to load them to Pans The sonnd 
of my cannon would electnfy tho Paiismns, nnd 
rouse the national epfnt, insulted bj tho presence 
of foreigners parading in our pnblii places The 
inhabitants of Pans ore braver tbi y would sup 
port me, and, aitor the victory,” be added, in * 
more animated tone, “after tho victory, the na- 
tion would cboDse'betweon mo and tbo Allies, 
nnd I nouldnevei descend from the throne nn- 
less drnen from It by tbo French people Come 
with me, Ganlaincourt 1l is now twmvo o'clock 
I am going to review tho troops " 

As tho Emperor left the palace, CanlamconTt 
sadly followed him Tho illusions to which the 
Emperor sull chmg filled him with anxiety, for 
ho knew tint tho strength of the Alhes was such 
that aU further resistance must be nnavailmg 
Tho soldieiR were doiigiited in again seeing 
tho Emperor, &nd received him with acclama- 
tions of nnbom'ded joj Tho officers thronged 
onthusmstically aromid him, shouting — 

“ To Pans— to Pans ! Siro, lead ns to Paris I” 
“Yes, my friends,” replied tho Emperor, “we 
will flj to the succour of Pans To-morrow we 
’will commence our march ” 

At these words, tumnltnons shouts of '• Viv<* 
1 Empcrcur I” rang through the air Tho ardoni 
was so intense and so universal, that even Can- 
lainconrt thought that there were some chances 
in Napoleon’s favour 

As tlie Emperor returned to tho conrt-ynrd o 
tho palace, and dismounted from his horse, he 
said to Canlamconrt, tnnmphantly, nnd yet m. 
terrogatively — 

“ WuU?” as if ho would inquire, “What do 
; yon think now ?” 

I " Sire,” Caulainconrt replied, “ this is your last 
i step YoorMigesty onght alone to decide '' 

“ Yon approve of my determination, that is 
clear,” Napoleon added with a smile 
Passing silently, bnt with friendly recogni- 
tions, tUrongb the groups of officers who thronged 
the saloons, he retired to his room 
The yonng generals, fall of ardour, and who 
had their fortnnes to make, expressed on intense 
desire to march npon Pans The older officers, 
however, who had already obtained fame and 
fortune, which they hoped to retam by yielding 
to a power which they no longer felt 'able to 
resist, were silent 

Talleyrand, President of die Senate, now eager 
to ingratiate himself mto the favour of the 
Allies, had mflncnced that body to pass a decree 
deposmg Napoleon, and organizing a provisional 
government with Talleyrand at its head ''As 
Napoleon received his office, not from tho Senats, 
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bnt from the people, be pnid tio' rcspcit to tins 
act Still, the abaiidonmentof the Emperor bv 
(he Senate bewildered and disheartened the 
people, inspired the loyalists, and introduced 
much perplexity into the councils of the army. 

At twelve o’clock the next day, Napoleon, 
struggling against despondency, again reviewed 
tlie troops, having previously given ordera to 
have all things prepared for the march npon 
Pans. Immediately after the renew ho met in 
conncil all the dignitanes) civil and military) 
uliowcre at Fontainebleau A tonferonco cn^ 
sued, which enislicd the hopes and almost broke 
the heart of the Emperor His most influontial 
generals presented difficulties, and, finaPy, re- 
monstrances, 'declaring tliat all we' hopulesaly 
lost ■; ' ' 

“ If at this moment,” say' Uaron Fain, “ Na- 
poleon had quitted hiS saloon nod entered the 
liall of. tlio secondary ollicers, he would have 
ftmnd a host of young men ready to follow 
uhorever he should lend But a' stop fiirlber, 
and he would have hcoii greeted by the acclama- 
tions of all his troops ” < ' 

Disheartened, however, by tlie apathy which 
he cnconntcrcd, ho yielded, "addressing to his 
generals these nrophctio words — 

' "'You wish for repose ^ Take it then. Alas 1 i 
you know not iiow' many troubles and dangers 
will await you_ on your, beds of down A low 
years of that case wlndi yoli-nro about to pur 
■ chase, so denrlv, will cut "oft more of you tlian 
^ the most sanguinary war could have done ” 

, The Emperor then, .m oxlromo dejection, re- 
tired alone to his cabinet After (he Inps<’ of a 
few hours of perploiJty and anguish, such as 
mortals liave seldom endured, ho again sent for 
Caiilaincourt. As thb duke entered the room, i 
ho found the rouiiteiianco ot the Emperor fear- j 
fully altered, but lus Uemeanonr was calm and 
finn He took fiom liis-tnblo a paper, written 
with'hiB own. hand, and, presenting it to Cnu- 
lamcourt, said — J > ! 

Hero IS my abdication Carry it to Paris ’’ ; 
” As the' Emperor, saw the tears gush into the 
' eyes of his noble' companion, ho was for a mo 
" ment unmanned himself "Bravo, bravo friendl" 
cried he, with intense emotion But those cn- 

- ■'grateful -men* they will live to regret me'" 

- ;;;3.1icn throwing himself into the arms of Caulain 

conrtplie pressed "him fervently, to lus agitated 
breftst, saying, '‘Depart, Caulamooiirt, depait 
immediately ” , ' 

Tbb abdication was written in the foIlowir,g 

- words — . , ” ' 

‘‘ The Allied Powers having proclaimed that 
^ the Fmperor Napoleon was the sole obstacle to 
the re cstabhsliment of pence, tbo'E®peror Na- 
poleon, fiiiUiful to his oath, declares that he is 
ready to descend from the throne, to quit France, 

- and even life itself, for the good of tbo country , 
„ without prejudice, however, to the rights of his 

-son , 40 those of the Regency of the Empress, and 
' to the maintenance of the laws of the Empire 
", Given at our Palace ft Fonla-hicblean, the 
^ ith of April, 1814.'' 


Napoleon requested Macdonald and Ncy tt 
ifeeompany Caulamconrt, os commissioners, te 
Pans .As ho confaded to them, this important 
document, ho said to-Maedonold, whom lio had 
in former years roistrukcd, bnt to 'whom he^be- 
corae fully reconciled on the field of Wagnim — 

“ I have wronged yr t, Macdonald , do yoh 
net remember if i 

"No, sire,” Macdonald responded , " I re 
member nothing but your confidence in me - 
Napoleon aflcctionntely grasped lus hand, 
while tears filled the eyes of (loth -these noble 
men ’ 

"Wlint conditions,” aaid ono of the commis 
sionor'', " shall we 'insist upon in reference to 
yoni Majesty?" 

“ None whatever," Napoleon promptly replied 
“Obtain the best terms you, can for France 
For myselft I n'k nothing ' 

The commissioners immediately entered a 
carnage and set o(il for Pans Napoleon, over- 
powered by the events of the day, 'retired in 
solitnde to lus chamber Ho immediately sent 
an officer to Marslial Mnrmont, who, with twelve 
thousand men, occupied a very important posi- 
tion at Essonne, n village abont Iiiilf way bo 
tucen Fontainebleau and Pans The messenger 
returned at night with (ho ntmost speed, and 
commnnicated the astounding ’intelligence'' that 
Marshal Mnrmont had nhandoiied liis post and 
joined the Allies , that he had gone to P ins, 
and had marched-Iiis troops, viithcut tbo r knon- 
ledge of tlio.'treaclicry, uilhm the lines of tlie 
eneinv Thus Fontainebleau was left entirely 
nndefendod , 

Napoleon at first could not credit the story.. 
Ho rop ated to lumsclf, " It is impossible _,Mar- 
mont cannot be guiltj of dishonour Mnrmont 
IS my brotber-in drms ” But when he could no 
longer donbt, ho sank hack in lus chair, riveted 
fais eyes upon the a all, pressed his hummg brow 
mill his hand, and said, m a generous tone of 
grief, a Inch brought tears into the ejes of those 
who were preseut, "Ho! my pupil I my child I 
Ungrateful mnnl Well, ho will bo more un- 
happy than I 

In order to deliver up these soldiers, the sub- 
oidinnto oflicors, who were deioted to the Em- 


peror, acre assembled at midnight, and dccep 
tivcly informed that tbo Emperor had decided 
to move upon Pans, and that they acre to 
march, ns "an advance guard, on the road to 
■VcrsniHes All flow eagerly to arms, with ones 
of "Vive lEmpereur'” In the darkness of the 
iu,>ht this disgraceful transaction was consum- 
m ited Withcntlihsia'm the soldiers commenced 
their march But they were astonished m meet 
ing no enemy They heard strange noises on 
either side of them, as of troops m motion, but • 
the darkness of the night concealed all distant 
objects from tlicir view The break of day 
showed them the bnttoncs, battalions, and squad 
rons of the Russian army, by whom they were 
now completely encircled Escape was Impos 
sible A cry of indignation and grid, loud aha 
long-continued, broke from the ranks' Xhi 


m ■ 
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;ear>giiai'4i m the early" dawn, discorer^o the 
snare before it had crossed the bridge of Es- 
Bonne It immediately baited, and fortified the 
nassto protect the Emperor, resolving to defend 
hi s totho last drop of blood 
The entrapped 'soldiers, ns soon 'as they re- 
covered from thcir'*'astomshment, congregated 
together in ^ups almost iheane with rage, and 
commenced load shonts, m the very camp of the 
Allies, of “Vive rEmporourl” Colonel Ordmer 
called together all the other colonels, a ho, m- 
''dignnnt at the trea^cry of their generals, im- 
mediately confened npon him the -'command of 
their battalions' Ho accordingly ordered the 
cavalry to monnt, and directed them on Ram- 
bomllct,'fhat they might return^ by that cir 
cuitons route to~ Fontainebleau- The entire 
three — infantry, 'artillery," and cavalry — ^seized 
their arms, and, m the 8pintofdc'>p''ration, coin- 

- menced their march, through the ranks of their 
multitudinous enemies, bach to Napoleon 

“ The roads aad woods echoed," said Lamar- 
tine, “ with fury and acclamations, the expres- 
sion of their desperate and indomitable fidohty 
to tlieir vanquished Emperor ” 

Marmont, hearing the hidings, in great alarm 
mounted one of his fieetost horses, and soon 
overtook tho retiring column 

“-Stop 1” ho cried to Colonel Ordmer, “ or I 
rill have yon conrt-mnrtiallcd for usurping tho 
command ” 

i' I defy yob," tho colonel replied “ There is 
no law which compels tho troops to obey 
rroaohery ,.and if there were, there is no soldier 
here BO base as to obey it “ 

The loud altercation caused a hnltin the ranks 
The soldiers had respected Marmont and ad 
mired his, courage He" appealed to them, 
showed his scars and his still bleeding wounds, 
assured tlicin Hint peace was already negotiated, 
and tliat tbo movement the^ were making was 
harmless to themselves and to the Emperor He 
sntreated them to kill him rather than disgrace 
themselves by abandoning their general The 
soldiers, acenstomed to obedience, believed him, 
and shouting “ Vxvc Marmont !’’ bewildered, re- 
^tnniod again to their cantonments within the 
hues a( tlic Allies 

- In the meantime, the commissioners, nneon- 
ecious of thirtreacliery, were rapidly approach- 
ing Paris Just -as the evening limps ivere 
igUte'd they entered tho gates of the agitated 
vity Canlatncotfri, leaving his oompaniono, im- 
mediatelv obtained a private audience wltb Alex- 
ander. Tho Emperor, though cordial, seeme^ 
nbt n little embarrassed He, however, promptly 

■ announced to Cauhinronrt that the whole aspect 
- 0 * alTaits wa's now ehaiigod 
,^‘l)ut| Sire,” said Gaulamconrt, “I am the 
bearer of the net of -abdication of tho Emperor 
Napoleon in favour of tbo King of Rome Mar- 
shals Ncy and Macdonald accompany mo as the 
plenipotentiaries of ins Majesty All the for- 
malities are prepared Nothing now remvms 
but tho conclusion of the treaty," 

* Mv d®!!! duke ” Alexander replied “ when 


jou departed, iho positiop of tho Emperor Na- 
poleon was still imposing The ralljiDg of 
troops around Fontainebleau, their devotion to 
the Emperor, his address and courage, -were of a 
nature to create alarm , but to-day Uie position 
of the Emperor is not the same ’’ 

“Your Majesty Receives yourself," Caulam 
court replied. “The Emperor has at his cofn- 
mnnd, within tho ciiclc of a few leagues, eiphtj 
thonssnd men, who demand to be led upon 
Pans, who will allow themselves, in defenco oJ 
tho Emperor, to be cut in pieces to tho last man, 
and whoso example will electrify tho capital ” 

“ My dear duke,” Alexander replied, “ I nm 
tmly sorry to afflict yon But you are in com- 
plete Ignorance of what is going on The Sonato 
has declared tho forfeihiro of Napoleon The 
commanders of corps of tho army aro sending in 
tbcir adheronco from all parts They disguise, 
under pretext of submission to tbo mandates of 
tho Senate, their oagorness to absolve themselves 
from allegiance to n sovereign who is uufortu 
note Snell are mankind At the Very moment 
at which -wo speak, Fontauicblean is nneovored, 
and tho person of Napoleon is in oiir power." 

“ What say yon, sire," cried Canlainconrl, in 
amazement, “still fresh treasons?" 

“ Tho camp of Essonno is raised,” Alexander 
deliberately added “Marshal Marmont Ins 
sent in his adherence, and that of lus division 
of tho army Tho troops which compose it aro 
in full march to the camp of the Allies " 

At this mtelligcnco Caulainconrt was struck 
dumb, as by a thunderbolt. Alter a moment’s 
pause, he bowed his neck to the storm, and sadly 
said— 

“ I have no liopo bnt in tho magnanimity of 
your Majesty " 

"As long 03 tho Emperor Napoleon," Alex 
under replied, “ was supported by an army, he 
held the cohncils of his adversaries in check , 
but now, when the marJials and generals aro 
leading away tho soldiers, tho question is 
changed, Fontainebleau is no longer an im 
posing military position All the persons ol 
note at Fontainebleau have sent in thoir sub 
mission. Now, judge for yoursAf, what could 
I do?" 

Caulamcourt raised bis hand to bis burning 
brow, so bewildered that he was unable to iittoi 
a single word 

“ During your absence," Alexander continued, 
“ a discussion arose on the subject of tUc Regency. 
Talleyrand and others contended against it with 
all their might Tho AbbC do Pradt declared 
that neither Bonaparte nor Ins family had any 
parti»ans~that all Franco earnestly demanded 
tho Bourbons Ibo -adheronces of the cud 
and military bodies aro ponnng in You thus 
sec the irapossibihtios which master my good 
wishes " 

“Tho Emperor Napoleon,” oxciniuied Can 
lonicourt indignantly, "isbctiaycd basely aban- 
doned, delivered to the enemy by tho vci'j men 
who ought to have made for him •» rampart of 
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their bodies and their swords This, sire, is 
horrible, homble 

Alexander, with an expression of bitter dis- 
dain, placing his hand confidingly on the arm of 
Caalainconrt, said — * ^ 

‘And nddj duke, that he.is betrayed hy men 
who owo him everything, everything — their 
fame, tlicir fortune What a lesson for ns sove- 
reigns • I verily believe that if wo had wished 
to place Kutusoff upon the throne of Franco, 
they would have cned ont, ‘Vivo Kutusoff 1’ 
But take courage. I will bo at the council bo 
fore jon "Wo will see what can bo done “ 

He then took the act of abdicabon, read it, 
and expressed much surprise that it contained no 
stipulations for Napoleon personally 
“ But I have been his friend,” said Alexander, 
” and I will still bo his advocate. I will insist 
that ho shall retain his jmperiol title, with the 
sovereignty of Elba, or some other island “ 

As Cnnlamcoiirt was passing ont of the court- 
yard, exasperated by grief and despair, he met 
the Abbd de Pradt, who, with the basest syco- 
phancy, was hovonng around the court of the 
Allies The 'smiling ecdcsi'istio, complacently 
rubbing his hands, advanced to meet the tall, 
courtly, and dignified duke, exclaiming — 

“I am charmed to see jon ” 

Oatilaincourt fixed Ins eye sternly upon him, 
and was proudly passing by, rofusiiig to return 
his salutation, when tlio nbbd ventured to add, 
witli an insulting smilo — 

“Your affairs are not gomg on very pros- 
'peronsly, duke " 

Caulaincourt could restrain bis indignation no 
longer He lost all self control Seizing the 
nstonisbod and grey bonded abbd by the collar, 
he exclaimed, "You nro a villain, sir!” and, 
after almost slinking his breath out of 'his body, 
twirled^ bim around upon liis heels like n top, 
then, ashamed of such an instmotivo ebulhtion 
of fury towards one so helpless, lie contemptuously 
loll him and went on his way The abbd noser 
' forgave or forgot this rude pirouette ' The Bonr- 
> bans administered to liis wounded pride the balm 
of many hononi's 

Caulaincourt immediately sought bia com- 
panions, Macdonald and Ney, and proceeded to 
~ < the conncil But be had no heart to reveal to 
them llio awful defection of Marraont They 
found the council-chamber filled with tlie highest 
dignitnnes of the sanous kingdoms allied against 
France The Emperor of Russia was earnestly 
talking with the King of Prussia in the embra 
sure ol a windosv In other parts ofthe room 
' ^were groups of English, Rustion, Prussian, Aus 
tnan, and Swedish diplomatists, engaged in very 
ommnted conversation 

The entrance of the French commissioners 
'mtermpfed the colloquy The Emperor 'of 
Russia lind the'Kingx of Prussia approached n 
long table covered with green, in the centre of 
the room, and snt down Each person then took 
his seat at the table The Emperor of Anstna, 
perhaps from motives of delicacy, was not pre- 
Teat. Wd Castlere^h, the Enghsh plompo- 


tentiary, had not yet arrived Canaincomt 
presented, in the name of Nimolcon, the act ol 
abdication m favour of the King of Rome and 
of the Regency of Maria Lonisa For a moment 

there was profound silence Then Fredenck ~ 
William, the Kmg of Prussia, remarked — ' 

" Events no longer permit the Powers to treat 
with the Emperor Napoleon. - The wishes of 
Franco for the return of her ancient sovereigns 
aro manifest on nil sides 
Mnedonafd replied, " Tho Emperor holds the 
crown from the Ffen^h nation Ho resigns it 
for the purpose of obtaining general peace The 
allied sovereigns having declared that he is the 
only obstacle to pence, lie does not hesitate to 
eacnfico himself when tho interests of his country 
aro concerned But if they deny him tee right 
of abdicating m favour of his son, great- mis- 
fortunes may result therefrom Iho army, 
entirely devoted to its cluef, is still ready jo 
shed the last drop of its blood in bnppc t oi the 
rights of its sovereign " 

A smile of disdain, accompanied uith whisper- 
ing, followed this declaration, as the Allies per- 
ceived tliat Macdonald was unaware how entirely 
Napoleons position was uncovered Just at 
that moment Mnrmont entered the room, with 
his head erect and a smile upon his features 
Ho was received with shaking of hands and 
congratulations ' The discussion was again re- 
sumed ' Pozzi di Borgo, the nid-de-camp of Bor- 
nadottc, inveighcrd loudly against the Regonoy. 
Ho foolishly hoped to gn*n for bis traitorons 
mo-ster the throne of France 
"As long," said he, "as the name of Napo^ 
Icon weighs from the throne upon tho imagina- 
tion of Europe, Europe will not consider itself 
sat’sfied or delivered It will always see in the 
government of the son tho threatening sonl of 
tho father Ifho is present, nothing mil restrain 
his genius, Impatient of action and ot adventures 
The a’liod armies will have no sooner rctnmed 
into their respective countries than ambition mil 
inflame tbe mind of this man Again ho wiU 
enmmon to the field his country, speedily re- 
stored from its disasters, and once more it will 
bo necessary to repeat over him those victones, 
so dearly pnrehased by the treasures and the 
blood of the hninaii race If banished far from 
Franco, his connscls will cross the st i, and his 
lieutenants and hiS ministers will seize upon the 


rozzo dl Borgo was a Corsican He was a strong 
pyUsan of the Bonrbons, and Joined the English in thoir 
Brtatk upon his natno island As Napoleon adopted 
the cause of popnlar rights, Borgo became his rnipla- 
cable cnemj He took refngo In London, and joined 
with intense zeal those who wore conspiring against the 

sol ito habits, his elegant manners and his zeal Ibr 
roy^ty secured Ibr him tho famillai ity and esteem of 
tlioEngtisli and Continental aristocracy Entering tho 
Russian service, no had been employed by Alcannifc at 
the conrt of Bernndotto •• He knew ” saea t nmnlainV 
••that he flattered. In secret? tErineZtiorSf hla 

aristocraev of viP^J. i?*® *^«ntnient nf tbe 




Regono; To sllov the Empire to smmve the 
Emperor, this is not to extm^ishthe incendiary 
fire of Europe, but to cover it vnth treacherous 
ashes, under which Tnll-smoulder a now con* 
flagration' Victory made Napoleon. Victory 
unmade him. Let the Empire fall with the man 
who mode it " 

These sentiments were too obvionsly trneto be 
.denied The government of Napoleon was-the 
government of popular rights The Alhes were 
deluging Europe in blood to sustain anstooratio 
privilege These two hostile pnnciples of govern- 
ment could not hve sido by side Even the 
genius of Napoleon, tasked to its nitermost, coiild 
not leconmle thcm» Ho has drawn upon him- 
self 1 isnne abuse, even from the sincere loveta 
of bbsrty, for his humane endcavonr, by a com- 
promise, to rescue Europe from those bloody 
wars with winch despots assailed the dreaded 
spirit of repnhhcanlsm 

“ There ate," said Talleyrand, “hut two prin- 
ciples now at issue in the world — ^legitimacy and 
chance ” By chance, ho meant the suffrages of 
the people — ^popular rights But it was not 
prudent to cml -things by their right names. 

Legitimacy," he continued, “is a recovered 
right If Europe nishes to escape revoluUon, 
she should attacm hetsrif to legitimacy Thera 
aro but two things possible in this case— either 
Napoleon <s''Louis XVHI Tbe Emperor Napo- 
leon can have no other successor than a legi- 
timate king Bo M the first of soldiers Alter 
him,tbcro isnot one man in Franco or m the world 
who could miiko ten men march m his cause. 
Everything $liat is not Napoleon or Louis XVHL 
is an intoigne.” 

Thus contemplnouriy was the name of Ber- 
nadette flung aside. < 

The defection of the camp at Essonne, which 
was the advance-guard of the army at Foutame- 
blcap, placed Napoleon cmtirdy at tbe mercy of 
the Mies A corps of the Rossion army had 
already been echeloned from Pans to Essonne, 
and covered all that bank of the Seine Napo- 
leon was now apparently hdpless, and the Allies 
triumphantly demanded absolute and uncon- 
ditional abdication. It was dear that Napoleon 
was ruined, and even while the discussion was 
going on, many, anxious to escape from a folhng 
cause, were sending m their adherence to the 
Alhes 

The French commissioners, havmg xecrived 
the peremptory demand for the uncon^tionol 
abdication of Napoleon, nowLietired in conster- 
nabon to watch over the personal secunty of 
the Emperor, for he was m unnunent danger of ^ 
heme taken captive 

“ \Vlio,'' said Canlainconrt, in tones of angnlsh, 
“can be the bearer of this fresh blow to the 
Emperor?” 

“Yon,” answered Ney, with tearful eyes 
, “ Yonare the friend of hisheart, and can, better 
than any other, soften the bitterness of this 
news For my part, I have ao conrago but in 
the prerance of an enemy I can never, never 
go and ray coldly to him " 


His voice choked with emobon, and he could 
say no more 

There was a miment of profound silence, 
dnnng which neitllvt of the ttiree could nttoi 
one word Mnedonafd, then taking the band of 
Canlamconxt, pressed it with ancebon, and 
sdd — 

“ It IS a sorrowful, a most sorrowful mission, 
but yon alone can fulfil it to tbe Emperor, fo** 
yon possess Ins enbre confidence ” 

Catdaincourt departed He was so endrely 
absorbed m painful tliougbt that be became 
quite unconscious of the lapse of time, and was 
struck with astonishment when the carriage 
entered the conrt-yard of Fontainebleau F<t 
a time ho was so transfixed with grief and despair, 
that he could not leave his scat 

“ Was 1, then," says Canlain court, “ destined 
only to approach the Empci.r to give him 
tortare ? 1 revolted at the misery of mv destiny, 
which forced upon me the office of inflicbng 
pam on him whom with my blood I would have 
ransomed from suffering. I sprang from the 
carriage, and reached the cabinet of the Emperor 
almost rnnmng I know not how it happened 
that there was no ono thero to announce me I 
opened die door ' Sire, it is Caul'unconrt,’ said 
I, and I entered." 

Napoleon was seated at a window looking out 
npon tho gardens His pallid countenance and 
disordered dress indicated that he had passed the 
night without scekmg any repose Caulamconrt 
hesitated to commence liis dreadful message 
The Emperor broke tho silenco by saying, with 
an evident effort to be calm — 

“The defection of Essonne has served ns an 
excuse for new pretensions. Is it not so ? Now 
that I am abandoned, openly betrayed, there are 
otlier conditions What do they now demand ?” 

Caulamconrt deliberately narrated tho scenes 
through which he had passed, and the demand 
of the Allies for an unconditional abdication 
Tbe indignation of Napoleon was now roused to 
the highest pitch All the giganbo forte and 
energy of his lofty jaatnro burst forth like a vol- 
cano His eyes flashed fire. His face glowed 
witHan almost superhnman expression of mtcllect 
and of determination 

“Do these arrogant conquerors suppose," he 
exclaimed, “that they are masters of France 
because treason has opened to them the gates of . 
Fans ? If a handful of vile conspirators have 
planned my desbnebon, the nation has not rati- 
bed riie mfamons deed I will snmmoa my 
people arotmd me. Fools ! they cannot conceive 
that a man like me only ceases to he formidable 
when he is laid m the tomb. To-morrow, m 
one hour, I will shake off the fetters with which 
they have bound me, and use, more tembletlmn 
ever, at the head of one htmdced and thirty 
thousand warriors 

“Attend to my'calcnlabon, Canlamcourt I 
have here around me 25 000 men of my Guards 
Those pponts the terror of the legions of the 
enoiny, shall form a undeus round which I wiU 
^(idly the army of Lyons, 30,000 strong Xhesoi 
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mth Grenier’s corps oflS, 000, jnst afnvcd from one of tliose bold moVOtuonts wblob more then 
Italy, Snehet’a 15,000, and the 40,000 ecatterod once had astonished 'Europe Foreign troo^ii 
under the command of Soult, make oltogetiior an now occupied all the avenues around Fontoine 
army of 130,000 men I am master of all the bleau Napoleon was inclosed' in 'a vast knot 
strong places in France and Italy, though I knon At one signd two hundred tiionssi i meu,cculd 
not as yet whether they contain aught but felons spring upon the little band whicr stQl guarded 
and traitors I am again uponlny feet,” said ho, him But the formidable name of the Empsro* 
raising his head proudly, " assisted by this same still kept the iVlhcs at a respectful distance 
swoid which has opened to me every capital in The next 'day Caiilnincourt again saw the 
Europe I am still the chief of the bravest Emperor, and informed him of the fearful peril 
army in tlie whole world— ^f those French in which he was placed Ho endeavoured to 
battahoiH of which no portion has sufiered a dissuade him from^ any attempt to cxtritate 
defeat. I will exhort them to the defence of himself by force," representing the extreme 
their countr> by the principles and in the name danger of such a stop to the country, the army, 
of liberty. Above my eagles shall be inscribed, and himself ^ " . * ' ~ " 

‘Independence and our country I’ and my eagles “Dangers I" exclaimed the Emperor j “I do 
will again be tcmble If the chiefs of the army, not fear them I A iiselcssjife is_ a heavy burden 
who owe their splendour to my conquests, wish F cannot long support it. But,' before involving 
for repose, let them nitiro I will find among others,! wisn to qncsf ion them ns to tlicir opinion 
those who now wear worsted cpmleltcs men fit respecting this desperate resohe ' If my cause, 
to bo generals and marshals A road that is if the cause of my family is no !• ngcr the cause of 
closed ngiuiist couriers will soon open before France, then I can decide 'Ce.,.' around me the 
50,000 men ” marshals and generals who still remam 1 will 

As the Emperor uttered these vehement words be guided by their opinion “ 

Iio strode rapidly np ana down tlio apartment The generals and the marshals, dcgecicd and 
Suddenly ho stopped, and, tnrning to Cauloiu ombnrrossed, were .soon nsscmhlcd i'l ha\o 
court said — ofiered my abdication,” shid Napoleon, *' hut the 

” Wnto to No} and Macdonald to rotnrn im> Allies now Impose upon mo the abdication of my 
media toly I renounce all negotiation. The family ' They wish me to depose my wife, my 
Allies have rejected the person il sacrifice wliioh eon,' and all who belong to my family Will jon 
I imposed upon myself for the sake of purcliasing oiiow it? I have the means of cutting my way 
the peace and the repose of France They have through the lines that surround mo Icantra 
iiisoiontly refused my abdication, niid I retract versa and arouse the whole of France I, um 
It I will prepare for the conflict My place is repair to the A’ps, rejoin Augorcau, rally Fonlt, 
marked out above or below the surface of n field recall Siichct, and, rcnchuig Euglno in Lombardj , 
of battle Ma} the Francn hloud which is again piss into Italy, aad there found with you a new 
nbont to flow fall upon the wretches who wish the empire, a now tlironc, and now fortunes for my 
rum of thcit country !’’ > ^ companions, until the voico of Franco sliiiU recall 

Caiilaincourt, contemplating with pain^tho us to onr country Will you followmo?” 
intense excitement into winch the Era|ioror was “I listened," sajs Caiilaincourt, " to tho Em 
plunged, and conscious of tho 'in'qtility, at that poror’e noblo and digni Rod appeal to tho hearts, 
moment, of attempting a calm and dispassionate to the honour of lus anciCnr hoiitcnaiits But 
discussion, bowed to the Emperor, aud asked those hearts remained cold They opposed the 
' leave-to retire interests of Franco, a useless cmf wir, and tlio 

""We are one, Caulnincoart," said tho Era- country ravaged by invasion, hut they found nor 
peror kindly " Our misfortunes tiro great. Go word of sympathy for tho frightful misfortune 
and toko some repose There is, henceforth, abich fell upon tho benefactor, the sovereign 
none for me The night will perhaps enlighten woo, dunng twenty jeats, had been tho glory of 
mo.”" _ ' ' France” 

In uuutterahlo 'ungnish, Caulaincourir retired Cauhuncourt, unable to repress bis emotions^ 
to his room iiiid threw himSelf Upon his bod was about to leave the apartment As ho rose, 
Ha Jiiiow tliat, though the Emperor, might the Emperor caught his cj e, and understood the 
sprolong the bloody'struggle, Ins situation was movement “Stop, Caulaihcourt,”siiidhe, Uien, 

- desperate Already armies containing'' six him taking bis seat at the table, he rapidly wrote 

died' thousand foreigners covered' the soil of 
Prance Reserves'" which would more., than 
double tho number were coUecled' on the fron- 
tiers, waiting but the signal to pour themselves 
. mto the doomed republican Empire -- The new 
government weleomed^all who would abandon 
NapolMn smd give in their adhesion. There 
was now a general rush of tho high functionaries 
to Pans to obtain situations under tho now 
dyiiasly" Still the- Allies atood in terror of 
Nttuoltton They knew that the" masses" of tho 
foimloworo nil m h» favour auSthoy aroatjedi Havmg placed this unportant pap-w ia tfai- 


'Thoalhedsovcreignsbavingdcchred thatthe 
Emp^ Nnnoleon is the solo obstacle to tho re- 
^tabhshment of a general peace in Europe, the 
Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares 
that be rMounces, for himself and his heirs, the 
torone of France and Italy, and that there is 
no personal saenfiee, not even that of life itself. 

o^^auM ” 
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liRnds of Gatilamconit as tl»e 'jbsis of new nogo- 
fations, ho cMmlj and proadly hitued to bis 
g. nerals, and said, “ GenUcmcii, I •wish to ac 
alone " TYbcn all had left but Canlauiconrt, ho 
added, 

“These men havoneiihor heart nor conscience 
1 am less conquered bj fortune than h; the 
egotism and ingratitude of mj brothers in arms 
This is hideous KovroUia cousummated. Lcuto 
me, my fnend " 

“I shall ne\cr," says Cauhinconrt, "forget 
these scenes at Fontalucblcao. There is noth ng 
in history to ho compared uith these last oonvul 
sions of the French Empire, to the torture of its 
chief, to the agonj of its hours, its days. Never 
did the Emperor appear to mo so truly groat 

Iho tortures of suspense heing now removed, 
the' heart of Napoleon seemed rehoicd of an 
enormous load. Allomng himsclC to indnlgo lu 
no useless rcpmmgs, ailb digulty and gMCtful- 
ncss he submitted to his destiny Ho had suf 
ficient self command at least to aesumo tho 
aspect of chccrfuliicss and contentment No re- 
pTOjcltcs escaped his hps, and he addressed aU 
around him only in. tones of bmiignitr and huid- 
Dcss The noble and digmtied resignation ho 
di<playcd surprised oil, and uron their admiration 
ITo convotsed famtharly, and ns a pnvato citizen, 
nspcctlng (he events of the Kcvolntton and of 
iho Empire, as if they bed been matters of a past 
century, haviog nororcrcnco tohira<cir 

But it was not enough for tho Allies tint they 
had dmen Knpolcon from tho throne llo was 
still enthroned in tho hearts of the French people. 
It uas css ‘ulinl to the fiual success of the ennso 
of (he Allies that tho reputation of Napoleon 
should bo destroy od, and that the people of bianco 
should look upon him ns a sclhsh and merciless 
monster. The Allies had now tlie control of the 
press of all Europe. Ihes could deluge the 
nations with libels to which Napoleon could make 
no possible reply Tlic pen of Chateaubriand 
was dipped in mingled venom and gall for the 
aecomplisbmcnt of tins crimo His world-re- 
nowned pamphlet on “ Bonnp’irto and the Bour- 
bons” was tho most cold, merciless, jn%mous 
assassination of Character history has recorded 
There is no historian who assails Napoleon uuh 
more acrimony than Lamartine, and yet even he 
. «p aks of this ntroenSus work m the followmg ; 
terms — . j 

“M.. Chateaubriand, "the first writer of the! 
day, did not preserve cither his genius or his^ 
conscience-frora the outpouring of insults and 
caliunnics upon a great hut a fallen name He 
b id written a severe pamphlet against the Ltnpc 
tor and in fas our of the rosuiration of tho Boor 
bons, m which lie drigged his name through the 
blood and the cbarnct-uouscs of time Ho hlm- 
Eclf perfonned m it the ofiice of hangman to tho 
reign of the Emperor He had formerlv praised 
him. even by sacred compansons, with tho heroes 
of the Bible Alter the ass.issinntion of the Duke 
i Liirginen, the cnthnsiosm of the writer, v,]uch 
had changed into contempt, La-d placed tilm in a 
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seerot but cautions opposition. He called himsell 
ptoscnbtd and persecuted, yet he never was 
proscribed except by 'mperial favours, nor porse- 
jcuted, except by tho aifected contempt of bn 
I master. 

I " However this may have been, \i bore about 
; him for several months Ins unedited pamphlet, as 
Uio suord winch was to give tlio lost blow to the 
tynut This pamphlet, prmted in tho night, and 
[delncrcd in fragments to the journals, inundated 
I Pans in the mornuig, and very shortly all France, 
with maledictions against tlio Emperor and the 
I Empire, Napoleon was there pamt*.d m tho ttaws 
of the modern Attila, and utili the features, otill 
more Inocous, of a hangman, cfiecting, with his 
own hands, tho executions in which he delighted 
He nns represeuted at honiiunebleau torturing 
the conscience of Pius VII , and dragging the 
PoutiT by Ins nbite locks on tlio flags of his 
prison— a martyr at once to his comphusanco for, 
and rcsiafance of, the crowned upstart. 

"bl do Chateaubriand opened all the dim 
geons, to indicate tberem to the people, with his 
linger, the tonurcs, the gags, the pretended silent 
assassination of victims lie raked up all tho 
ashes, from that of Pielicgru down to tho plague- 
hospital at Jaffa, to drug from out of the long- 
huned moss accusations, suspicions, and crimes. 
It was the bitter speech of the public prosecutor 
of humanity and of liberty, written by the hand 
of the Furies against the great culprit of tho ago 
He did not s]Miro his enemy c\ea thO'C vile nciu 
sntions of sordid avnnco and of peculntlon whuh 
penetrate tlie deepest and tarnish the most in 
the vulgar and venal souls of tho multitude 
Robbery, cowardice, cruelty’, sword, poison, every 
tbmg served ns a weapon to stab Uiat fame he 
wished to extinguish Tins book, issued leaf by 
leaf to the public during several days, was tho 
more ternblo, inasmuch as it succeeded the long 
silence of a mute opposition 
"M do Chateatibnaud, in putting forth thn 
character of Napoleon aa food for tho wickedness 
of tho people, and ahomnge to the Royalist party, 
was guilty of an action which no political pas- 
sion can excuse — the aiimbilntion of a reign by 
poisoned weapons But this wicked action, 
praised at tho time becau«o the time required it, 
was repudiated at a 1 iter period by the conscience 
of the age, though it contributed powerfully tlien 
to render the Empiro unpopular IVhon bl do 
Chatcanbnand presented himscir to Louts XVIII. 
to receiio his reword in tho shape of favours froii. 
the new monarchy, the Prince said to him, ‘ Yvur 
bool hns been worth an army to my camel''' 

These libels were reiterated lu Great Britain 
in pamphlets and reviews, which were scattered, 
hke nntumu leaves, throughout the kingdom 
The Tones were triumphaUt in England, tho 
Allies triumphant on the Continent, the Boitrhmis 
triumphant m France Napoleon was silenced, 
imprisoned, cnisbed No voice, pleadmg his 
cause, Could obtain a hearing in nie univorsal 
clamour of Ins foes Even now, ho who venlarcs 
to '•peak for Napoleou must be prepared to breast 
a greatfloed of obloquy. Thepro^ of tbs world 
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lovelum, bnt political {nfluencesof tromendous 
power stiU assail lus memory 
An Englisli writer, W H Ireland, Esq , snya— 
“ The most tnfliiig circumstances, brought Ton- 
ward to the disparagement of Napoleon, were 
tortured into the most enormous crimes, every 
tiling that had been urged against him in Eng- 
land for many years was readily and most eagerly 
received by the British nation as ind sputable 
Irnlh , while, on tlio contrary, any circumstance 
which giuned this country favourable to the Em 
peror was solely imputed to French flattery and 
adulation Scaredy a pnbhcation emanated from 
the press for a scries of years, however foreign to 
French aflairs, in which means were not found of 
introducing something to the disparagement ofj 
Napoleon No less zeal was displayed from the j 
pulpit, the Senate, the bar, and &o stage, nay, 
to such n ridiculous excess was that sentiment 
earned, that the name of Bonaparte was used to 
inspire dread m children, for, instead of hcing 
told, according to custom, that, if they were 
naughty, t//e old man should tale them ateay, tboy 
were threatened with Bonaparte’s coming (or 
them So truo is this statement, that wo would 
challenge any individual in this island, under 
thirty years of ago, to say whctlicr ho does not 
call to mmd that anch ncra hts earhest impres- 
sions respecting Napoleon Bonaparto ” 

Thus far tho Allies have had it all their own 
way They havo been accuser, counsel, jury, 
judge, and executioner They hav e also reported 
the trial and written tho biography But now, 
ntlor the silence of tliiry years, the spirit of-Nn- 
poleon emerges from its tomb beneath tho dome 
of the Invalidcs, and, turnmg to a now genera- 
tion, solicits another trial Calmly, yet farmly, 
let all who value truth and justi< c insist that he 
shall not be deCmudcd of that right. 


CHAPTER LXn. 

OEPARTimE FOB ELSA. 

Deliberations of tiio Allies— Generosltr of Alexander— 
Napoleon recalls his Abdication — ^Tlie treaty— tin 
wortiiy conduct of the English Gorernment— Intei^ 
view between Canlalncourt and the Emperor-Illness 
. of Napoleon— Testimony of Antommarclil— Parting 
with Macdonald— Napoleon's impaUcncatoI‘'avc Fon 
taineblean— Departure of Bcrthler— The Cnlrassicr of 
the Guard— Situation of Maria I.ont8a — Comersotlon 
-iMth Besnsset— Grief of tlie Emperor— Napoleon tabes 
leave of Canlalncourt— Noble address to his ofilceis— 
Affecting adlen to the Old Guard— Departure for 
Uba. 

Tint scenes described in the conclnsion of the 
lost chapter occurred in the evening of the 6th 
of Aprm ' He next mornmg, at sunnse. Can 
loincouTt agom set out for Pans with the uncon- 
ditional abdication. Jh the course of the day 
the important floonment was presented to the 
connoiloftheAines The entiro ^overthrow of 
one whose renown had io filled the world moved 
ttisir sympathies The' march of fliour txoop* 


upon Fontainebleau^ wos suspended, and an 
RUxions conference was held to determine what 
should he done with tho fallen Emperor and hts 
family - 

The Bourbon partisans were anxious that lie 
should bo sent as far as possible fron Fraaco, 
and mentioned St Holona. OthersEpokeef Corfu 
and of Corsica Elba was moutioncd, and ils (ino 
climate Inghly eulogized Cnuia-ncourt imme- 
diately seized upon this opening, and urged the 
adoption of Elba. Tho Bourbomsts were alarmed 
They well know tho love of tho people of Fninco 
for Napoleon, and trembled at the tliought ol 
hav mg him so near. Eonicslly they objected 
Alexander, however, generously came to tlie 
support of Caulamcourt' Aitor an animated 
dubatc, his lufliicnco prevailed, and it wa<> de- 
cided that the principality of tho island of Elba 
should be conceded to tho Emperor Napoleon, to 
onjoy for hfo, with the title of sovereignty and 
proprietorship 

Napoleon, fiudmg tliat tho Allies wore not 
disposed to treat with him, bnt were simply de- 
ciding his fate according to their good plcnsnro, 
was stung to the quiw Ho immediately de- 
spatched a Conner to Caulamcourt, with tho 
order, Bnng me hack my abdication 1 am 
conquered I yield to the fortune of arms A 
simple cartel will be siifhcient." 

Iq tho eveuing he despatched another letter, 
saying, “\Vliy do you speak to me of tho con- 
ventions of a treaty ? I yvnnt none Since they 
Will not tnmt with me, and only employ them- 
selves about the disposal of my person, to what 
purpose is n treaty ? This diplomatic negotiation 
displeases mo Let it cease ” 

At five o'clock tho next morning Caulamcourt 
was awakened by another Conner He brought 
tlio following message — “I order you to bring 
back my ab^cation I will sign no treaty And 
in all coses 1 forbid you to make any stipula- 
tions for money That is disgusUng " 

' In twenty-four hours Caulamcourt received 
seven couners. He was utterly bewildered Ho 
bad given in the abdication The Allies were 
drawing up the terms of tho settlement, which 
were to ho presented to Napoleon for his ac- 
ceptance The power was entirely in their 
hands Caulamcourt, vv hose sohcitude nitiountcd 
to anguish, was watchmg the proceedings with 
an eagle eye, ever ready to interpose in heb^ 
of the Emperor 

A, few days of hoiossmg diplomacy tlius 
passed away, and^ on tho 11th of April tho 
treaty, as drawn up by the Allies, was ready 
It provided that the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Maria'Louisa should retam those titles 
during their hves, and^that the mother, brothers, 
sisters, nephews, and nieces should equally pr^ 
serve the tides of prmoes of his family The 
sovereignty imd right of ownership of Elba was 
assigned to him, with an annual income from 

France of 2,600.000 fr^cs The soZiSto 
and full prepay of the duchies of Parma 
centia, wd Guas^ were assigned to Marw 
Lomsa,to Jesoend to her sou. Thefimper^J 
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tnotlicr TTiu to rcccivo from Franco 800,000 
rnnco tt-'\ear; King Joacpb ond Ids Queen, 

600.000 franco, lung liOni*, 200,000 francs, 
Hortensoand ber son, 100,000 francs; Jerome 
and 1 ji» Queen, 600,000 fmacs; tlio Pnoccss 
Elira, 300,000 francs, tlio Vnnecss Panltno, 

300.000 franc*. The nimnii rllnwanco to the 
Emprc'S Josephine, Vrluch Napoleon bad fixed 
at ^000,000 francs, was reduced to 1,000,000 
Iranc*. The Pnnccs and Princesses of tbo Im- 
perial Family wero also to retain all tbeir private | 
propertr Certain domains in brnnea were set 
aside, the rents of vrbicb vrero to bo appropriated 
to tbo pajment cf the aboro tmmuiics The 
private prop"rvy of Napoleon, bowover, wbetber 
AS estnoromnry or as privalo domain, rrs tc 
revert to tbo crown. 

The Imperial Guard wrro to fnrmsb a di^ 
Incbmcnt of twelve « fifteen hundred men, to 
escort Napo’etfa to bis place of embarkation 
Ho STBS to retain a bodv guard of four hundred 
mm, wbn tmgb. volunteer to accompany lum to 
Elba Two dn^ a wero allowed for tbo ralificn- 
tioa of the tten»r, 

Tbo nnrelenting liostllily with which tbo Eng 
lifb government elill pursued the ovetporered 
Emperor tsunpnrnllelcd In tbo history of nations 
Wo record with amarement that, wbrn every 
other gnveramont in Europe, rithout a single 
crccp'itm, liraitatcd not to rec«agni'o tbo legality 
cf A nation's taffrago m a title to fOvcreiCTty, 
England tilnno reftwed to rccognro that right, 
and still pcrM‘{ed in the wfiilti'ig declaration 
that the French r.alton were rtlrU, and that Abpo- 
J'oa iror a an.rper 1 boy ov cn munniircd that 
the lUn'lnous monarch of the people v ns granted 
tbo pltinb’o boon of Elba. Had Uio Untisli 
commis'ioncrs been present at the conforenco, 
even Uio roagnnnimitj of aMovandcr could not 
haTorc*eued Napoleon from Imprisonment and 
insult.** 

*‘Tbcro was ono Poncr,'’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ who'O representatives foresaw the owls 
wliicb such a treaty might occasion, and re* 
inonstraU-d neamst them But tho evil r.es 
d<#{iQ, and tho particulnra of tbo treatv adjusted 
before Castloreagb camo to Pans Finding that 
(ho Emperor of Iltwun had acted for tho bo^t, 
m tlie nnrno of ttio other Albcs, tbo English 
minister refrained from risking tho peace, which 
bad been mado in sneh nrgviit circumstancos, by 
insisting upon his objections He refused, how- 
ever, ontiiopart of bis government, to beconio ■ 
party to tbo treaty farther than by acceding to 
it so far ns tho territorial nrTOngemsats woio 
concerned; but ht partiruJarli/ dechned to acfmmc- 
Ifdge, on th* part of England, the Uile of Emperor, 
tehtch ihr treaty cotferred on N'eqiolcan Y<-t, 


** "V)n\ CastlcrcicTi'a ot)Jcetton.s to the troararrtre 
twofold. 1 TlmlUroeosalfcdiho title of KapofeonRS 
rmperor of TraneB, which England had norcr yet done, 
directly or IndIrccUy 0 Tliat it assigned him a rcti* 
4eoce,in Isdcpcndont sovereignty, dose to tho Italian 
'osai, and within n foer days' sail of France, whllo tho 
.Cro* of tbo raTOIntlonory volcano wire jti natsiln- 
fntlrhwt la hcUi conntrirs'‘—Atw,w 


when we have expressed all tho objections tc 
which the treaty of Fontainebleau seoins Imfate, 
it must bo owned that tho nliicd aovcrugiw 
showed policy in obtainmg an accommoilation 
npon almost any terms, rather than tonswing 
tho war by driving Napoleon to despair, and m- 
dncing tho marshals, from a sense of honour, 
again to tinito themselves with his cause ” 

With a heavy heart, on the evening of tho J 1th 
of Apnl, Cnulaiticonrt set out with this treaty 
for Foiitaincblcnn JIo had disobeyed tbo Em- 
peror m making no attempt to withdraw llio 
abdication lie had been conipelicd to exercise 
hta own judgment lu the midst of the embarrass 
ments wuioh opprcsicd him 
Napoleon, ns Canlainconrt entered bis cabinet 
fixed npon lum n piercing glance, and said — 

" Do yon at length bring mo back my abdi- 
cation?'’ 

‘•Sire,’* Caulamconrl rephed, “I beseech your 
Majesty to hoar mo before you address to me 
unmerited reproaolies It was no longer in my 
power to send back to yon that act My firsx 
care, on my arrival nt Pans, waste communicate 
it to the alhcd sovereigns, for tho purpose of ob. 
taming a cessation of hostilities It lias served 
j ns tbo basis to Ibe negotiations of tho treaty 
: Tbo ofiicial doenmont of tbo abdication of your 
Majesty is already inserted in tho journals " 

“ And what is that to me,’* Napoleon ro- 
sponded, “ that they have mado it public — that 
they have inserted it m tho jowninis—if I do not 
choose to treat m tbc<o forms ? I will not sign 
I want no treaty.” 

Tbo pamfiit debate was long contmnod At 
last Cnulnincourt, leaving the treaty on tbo 
table, bagged leave to retire “ I had not been 
able,” ho says, '* to prevail upon him to rend tho 
whoio of it I returned to my quarters I had 
need of rest. My energy was exhausted in this 
incessant stnigglo I almost gave myself up to 
despair. Bat my thoughts returned to tho suf- 
fennp of this grea and noble victim, and I 
fotind the will and tho power to attempt to 
nlh'vnte them.” 

In tho ovcnuig ho returned agam to tho 
cabinet Tho Emperor was m a state of pro- 
foimd dejection. Ho seemed bewildered with the 
orormity of bis woo His beloved Franco war 
bonded over to tho Bourbons, all the hbcral 
governments of Europe were overthrown. All 
his dovoted fiieiids fell with him Tho most 
disastrous cclioso darkened the liberties of tho 
world It was difiicnlt to rouse him ftom the 
apathy into which ho bad sunk. 

Canleincourt was overwhelmed wifh anguish. 
Ho know that if Napoleon should refaso to accept 
the terms presented him, a worse fate woidd b( 
his doom. With tho utmost difllmlty, tho nobli 
dnko bad won from tho Alhes oven tho bttle 
mercy they had offered to tho dethroned Em« 
peror But a few honra more remained for hts 
acceptance, and then Nopolcon wonid be again 
entirely at their moroy, and they might deal with 
their captive as they would. 

** Sire," osclaimnd Canlninennrt In tonoi 'IjiiSp 

I 1 
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~ Img with fitigiiich, "I onTreat yon, m tliojinao 
of yonr own glory, to come to a decision. Cir- 
cnmstances do not admit of temporising Su'd 
I canimt express the agony which proys upon 
me Bnt whM Canlmncourt, yonr faithful, your 
devoted fnend, implores yon,' on his knees, to 
consider tte position in which yonr Majesty is 
placed, there mnst ha reasons, most imperative, 
which urge his perseverance.". 

The Emperor languidly raised his eyes, fixed 
them earnestly upon Ganlainconrt, and, after a 
moments pause, sadly said— "What would you 
have me do ?" Ho then arose, clasped his hands' 
behind his back, and slowly paced the floor for 
a Jong time in silence Then, turning again 
to his faithful friend, ho said-'* It must come to 
nnend I feel it. My resolution is taken. To- 
morrow, Ci'ulninconrt.’’ 

It was now late in the evening. Canlmncourt 
pressed the burning hand of the Emperonnd 
reared At midnight ho was hashly snmmohcd 
to the bedside of the Emperor, who was taken 

w a k and alarmingly iJL It wifi be jemem- 
bered that 

UrMden, was seized by a violent attack of colic, 
hatigue, slcoplessnoBs, and woe had apparently 
renewed the attack These were probably the 
early paroxysms of that fatal disease which; snb- 
seqnently developed by capuvity and insnlft, in 

ft row years consigned him Ho the grave ITie 

Emperor was writhing upon his bed, in frigbtfnl 
oonTalnons ^ pain* The big drops of egony 
oozed from Ins brow, Hw bair tv as matted to 
his forehead. His eyes were hvid and dull, and 
ho smothered the ones which agony extorted by 

f unding a handkeroiiief between bisteetb Tbe 
mperor evidently tbongbt Oiat be was dying, 
and, mterly wcaiy of the world, ho was glad to 
6® Tummg his eyes tqtlfe duke, he said — 

' I die, Canloincourt. " To yon I commend my 
Wife and son Defend my memory I 'can no 
longer support life " - - 

His physician Ivon simply adnfinistcre'd n httle 
)t tea. Gradnolly the cramp inihe stomach be- 
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bot tea. vtiuuuuiy luB crump uune scomactt oe- 
^ came less violent, thehmbs became more supple, 
and tbo drcadfnl parot 3 sms passed away* " 

“ The interior of this chamberof death, "says 
Caulaincomt, “.tins agony, by the pale light of 
, tbe , tapers, cannot be dosenbed." The silence ' 
was niiintermptcd only by the sobbings of those 
prespuL There was no witness of tins terrible 
Scene who would not have given his own life to 
have saved that of Napoleon,' who, in his 
domesho retirement, was the best of men, the 
most mdulgcnt of masters The regrets of all 
.who served him survive him,” " ' 

It has been asserted that Napoleon, oiT tbfs 
oosasiou, attempted to commit suicide ' There is 
no sufficient ground for tlusncousoiion In that 
hour oPgrief,' desertion, tmd awful agony, that 
Napoleon longed to did there can bo no doabt. 
No man, under these circnmstnnces, could have 
Wished to hve 'Breathings for a release from 
.hfe, which pam evtorted from him, have been, 
tortured into' evidence that Napoleon had nt- 
Jempted tb* enme of solf^mnrdc; .Bnt the 


nMnro of his disease, the remedy annlicdi- 
simply Lot teav-tho rapid recovery, and^s pre- 
vious and subsequent conduct, have led all 
partial men to diseharg'o tlie dishononnng aero 
sntion as groundless” " 

of Napoleon ever condemned 
« a i Ignoble antth cowardly act 

"« sometimes com 
'Sometimes for the 
InnnAf IS cowardice. Another 

cannot h\o i^er ho has been disgraced. What 
weakness 1 Bnt to survive tbo loss of an Empire 

0“®’® contempo 

raries — that is true courage ’’ 

« Emperor slept for a few moments that 

inlolernblo agony He soon awoke Themom- 
ing sim was shining brightly m at hiS window 
With cncrgetio action be drew aside bis bod- 
Curtams, arose np in Lis bod with his accustomed 
onergy, and alentlynnd thoughtfully gazed upon 
molning^^he fofe“ 
Md the shrubbery of Fontainebleau wore burslmg 
mta luxuriant foliage Inniuneroblo bffds, fnS' 
from all mortrfgnofs and carce, filled the air v-ith 
thru songs Napoleon, after a few moments of 
appwcntlv serene thought, tnrncd to Oanlam- 
com, lum said, m serious tones " ' 

|jiot*d?c Isbouldhvo. I could 

“Sire,’' Cnnlalnconrt replied, “yonr son— 
France, in which yonr name will hvo for em- 
OTpose upon you the duty of supporting advef 

“MysonI my soul” exclaimed the Emperor. 

« W'hft“n 8ftdncss 

Al,nd \ inhentence 1 leave him' A , 

mid born a king, to-day without a countrvi 
WTiy rta 1 not permitted to dio ? It is nTSm 

s.“ - 

~ bVeSmprSded’" 

Clock strncFfivo Th« 


HclcS' ftt St 

peror’sI|fB,,ciViicclsi™u ‘lie Em- 

attcinplcd suldda Hola; Iift'ing 

‘r '•rl®®®®'-® «» 

of oven thowB ho had offended him® S 

liftteftil passions fm if was os 

to U-a Wongoflnto H^ovpTf® '““‘PaWoof 
events of bis Ufc. wthont ® to tho - 

or.tlie most trivial incident if i. «®''S'*t«®t details 
tmprobaUo that, In thove momente if ilH'tsIota. hlghfr ^ 
donee of a patient to Ills '»na- - 

o^ed from mo Uio fact of hiS K have con. 

’’® ft‘t<®dcd vvlth®e?n ^® ®“ attempt 
most serious natnra The sceneV of a 
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inVb the rosy tint of health and vigour the Bcreno 
and expressive features of Napoleon He pressed 
bis hand upon his expansive brow, and said — 

^ Caulamcourt, there have been moments m 
these last days when I thonght i should go mnd 
— whenj have felt such a devourmg heat herej 
Madness is the last'stnge of human degradation. 
It 19 the abdication of humnmty Better'to^die 
a thousand times ^ In resigning myself to life, 1 
accept tortures 17111011. nreuameless It matters 
not — Iwill support them *’ 

After a moment's pause, m which lus whole 
soul seemed concentrated m intense thought, ho 
' resumed with emphasis— 

“I will sign the treaty to day Now I am 
well, my friend - Go and rest yourself” 
Canlainoonrt retired. Napoleon immediately, 
rose and dressed At ten o'clock he sent again 
for Caulainoonrt, and, with ‘entire composure 
and self-possession, as if it were the ordinary 
business of the day, entered into conversation 
upon the condationa of the treaty 

ThesepecnniarycIanBes,” said he, “are hnmi- 
' hating. They must be cancelled I am now 
nothing beyond a Soldier. A louis a day will be 
luiGcientfor me ” 

Caulaincourt,-nppredatiog this refinement of 
seusibihty, urged that the necessities of hisfiriends 
and attendants, who would be dependent upon 
the means at Napoleon's disposal, would not per- 
mit the shpnlationsm questions to be suppressed 
Napoleon yielded to these Considerations, and 
.added — 

“ Hasten tho conclusion of tho whole Place 
the treaty In the hands nf the a\hed eevereigna 
TeU them, in my name, that I treat with a con- 
quering enemy, notwith this provisional govern- 
ment, m which I SCO nothing but a commutes of 
factious men and traitors ” . 

He requested the two plenipotentianes, Mac- 
donald and Ney, to come to his cabinet. As 
_ they entered, he slowly passed his hand over his 
forehead, then took the pen and signed the 
treaty. Rising from his chair, ho tamed to the 
noble Macdonald, and said, *'I nm no longer 
nch enough to recompense your last and faithftd 
servioss - I wish, however, to leave you a sou- 
venir, which shall remind you of what you were : 
to me in the'ie days of trio! Caulamcourt," 
said he, turning to his confidential officer, “ask 
for tho sabre mat was given to me m "Egypt by 
Mourad Bey, and which I woro at the battle of 
Monnt Tabor " 

Napoleon took tho Oriental weapon, Und, 
handing at to the marshal, said — 

“ There is the only reward of jont attachment 
which I am now able to give yon You aro my 
' fnend" ' x ® 

“ Sire," ' replied ' Macaonald, pressing tho 
weapon to his heart, “ I shall preserve it all my 
life And if I should ever have a son, It will be 
his most precious mhentanco " 

Napoleon clasped the bands of the marshal, 
threw his arms around his neok, and tears filled 
‘tho ^es of both as they thus parted 
' htmdM of hu soldiers more thsa of himself 


m this hour, ho sMd to, his pleiupolentiarie^ as 
they left the room, “My abdication and Iny 
ratmeation of the treaty cannot be obhgntory 
nnless the Allies keep the promises made to the 
army Do not let the dociimenta ont of yoor 
possession until that be done ’’ 

The'plenipotentianes immediately returned to 
Pans. The sovereigns and the members of the 
provisionol goverument were assembled in. ennh.- 
cil. The treaty, as ratified by tho Emperor, was 
presented. There were various points to be 
established, which occnpied several days, during 
which great rewards were held ont to the pro- 
minent and infinential men of tho Empire who 
would give m their cordial adherence to tho new 
government Their support was of essential 
importance to its stabihty The situation m 
which they were placed was pecnliaily trj mg 
They could do nothing more for Napoleon. 
Their refusal to accept office under the new 
regime consigned them to suspicion, poverty, 
and obsonrity. Still many, from love to tho 
Emperor, refnsed to enroll themsolves under the 
banners of the Bourbons But the great mnjo- 
nty were eager to make pence with the new 
government. 

Under these circumstances, Napoleon was 
exceedmgly impatient for tho hour of his de- 
parture. He sent courier after courier to Cau- 
lamconrt, urging expedition In one of tho 
short notes he wrote, “ I wish to depart. Who 
wonld have ever exposed that the air of Franco 
would become snSrocating to me ? The ingra- 
titude of monkmd kills more surely than steel 
«s pevsem. It has wndesad my amsteaca a 
burden Hasten, hasten my departure " 

Tho lour great Powers — Russia, Prussia, Eng- 
land, and Austna — appointed each a oommis- 
sioncr to conduct the Emperor to Elba. The 
sovereigns deemed tlio escort of an imposing 
armed force to be noccssaiy. It was feared that 
the enthusiastio love of the inhabitants of the 
middle and eastern departments of France for 
Napoleon might, upon lus appearance, break 
ont into an insurrection winch would blaze 
through tho whole Empire. In some of the 
Bouthom departments the Royahsts predomi- 
nated It was feared that in those sections 
conspiracies might lead to his assassination It 
was therefore deemed necessary that commis- 
sioners should accompany Napoleon with a force 
sulfioiently strong to crash the populace should 
they attempt to rise, and also to protect him 
from insult and violence His death would have 
left an irreparable stain npon the Alhes, and a 
renewal of me wet wotdd have been a fearful 
calamity. 

Bornadotte, who had foohshlv hoped to obtain 
tho crown of France, was deeply chagrined at 
the result of Ins uifamy Notwithstanding the 
presence of tho alhed army, ho could appear 
nowhere m the streets of Pans without eiiconn- 
teimg insult. Crowds daily greeted him with 
lend ones, “ Down with the traitor — ^the per- 
jurer*" ^ey besieged his residence, until Ber- 
nadette, nnable to endure tins tmiversai detea- 
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ffciC'Sa of his Mtmttymea, loft Pans and retnmed 
to Sweden 

“ He was greatly surprised," says his friend 
and confidant Boninenne, *'’that the French 
ncoplo conld yield so readily to receive bach the 
Bourbons, and I, on my part, 'felt equally 
astonished that, with his experience, Bemadotte 
should have been simple enough to imagine that, 
m changes of government, the mchnationa of 
the people are consulted." 

CaulmoouTt Tettmied to FontamchloaQ tsily 
in tho mommg of the IrGth of ApnL A email 
number of grief-stricken soldiers surrounded the 
palace, still clinging to tho Emperor with un- 
Ewervmg fidelity As soon^as theysnw Cau- 
lainconrt, they testified tlicir appreciation of his 
services by prolonged shouts of " vivel’Empfirourl" 
The galleries apd saloons of the palace were 
deserted Tho bnllinnt court which once 
thronged those halls had passed away before the 
blast of adversity Napoleon’s heart had just 
been rent by a_dosertion more bitter than oil 
the rest. Bcrthior, tho companion of his cam- 
paigns, who had slept m lus tent and dmod at 
his table, and who had been for many years tlie 
confidant of all his thoughts, departed silently, 
and by stealth, and m the night, without oven 
saying adien. 

“ Berthicr," soya Lamartme, '* had nourished 
for fifteen years m his heart one of Uioso passions, 
at once simple and chivalrous, which formed tho 
guidmg-star ond tho /atahly of a whole life 
He loved a bonuhfnl Italian, who had formerly 
fascinated him at Milan, and whom nolthor war, 
nor ambition, nor glory, nor tho friendship of 
the Emperor, could for a moment detach from 
his thoughts and his eyes In liis tent, on tho 
eve of battle, the portrait of this beauty, deified 
by his worship, was snspondod by tho side of 
his arms, rivalling lus duty and consoling the 
pains of nhsonoo by the imogmary presence of 
her he adored -Tho idea of for over qmttlng 
this beloved object, should the Emperor require 
fiom his gratitude his attendance in ^le, had 
led astray tho mmd of Berthior 1 He trembled 
every instant since the abdication, lest his master 
should put his attachment to too crnol a test by 
telling him to choose ,hetueen his duty and his 
love This proof ho evaded by deserting in the 
night'his companion m-arms and henefnotor 
Unfaithful to tho exiled Napoleon, through 
fidelity to love, he fled, os if to bind himself in 
closer chains by ofionug iis mfidelity to tbe 
Bourbons" 

Tina unexpected desortiorf of a long-tned 
friend, without oven one kind word at pnrfmg, 
lacerated anew the already bleeding heart of the 
Emperor , 

Canlamconrt found him walkmg alone, wita 
measured steps, m the alleys of a little garden, 
.-which was ahnost overshadowed by thediapel 
'of tho castle 'Ibe young buds of enriy spring 
were just bursting mtofohnge upon tlm Mmbbeiy 
- of the parterre, and on the oaks "tho dense 
forest of li’owtsmohleB.Ti, which formed the bnet- 
ground of tbe picture Tho Emperor was 
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absorbed m revene, that fora moment ho did not 
peredvo tho approacbmg footsteps of tho duke 

Oaulamcourtspoko Napoleon turned quickly 
round, and a glcainof gratitude and joy hesmed 
from his'conntenance os he recognised his ihith- 
ful fnond. He immcdiat6.y took Cnulamcourt’a 
nrm, and said, os he continued Bis walk, 

“ Is all ready for my departure -• 

“ Yes, sire," tho duke rephed, with emotion 
ho coidd not repress 

“•Tis well, Cavdainctrart," Napoleon added, ^ 
“ yon oxomiso for the last time tho fimotiofls of 
grand equerry near my person.” 

Then, m mournful tones, lio continnod — "Can 
yon believe it, Onulainconrt — Berthier has de- 
parted — deported vwtliout even wishing mo 
farewell? Berthier was bom a courtier You 
will see him beggmg employment of tho 
Bourbons 1 am mortified to seo men whom I 
had raised so high bnnging themselves so low 
What has become of the hnlo of glory tliat 
encirclod them? What must the alhed sovereigns 
Clink of men whom I^mado tbe ornaments' of 
my reign ? CanlniuoouTt, this France is imno. 
Everytoing by v/hich it is dishonoured is to mo 
a personal injuty, I nm so identified with it 
But I must go m and sit down. I feel fatigued 
Hasten, hasten my departure It is too long 
ddayed " 

Just as the Emperor and the dnko were 
leaving the garden, a cuirassier of the Guard, 
who had been watching an opportnmty of 
speaking to the Emperor, camo running a great 
agitation towards them 

“Plenso your Majesty," said ho, in a tromhlmg, 
supplicating voice, "I demand justice An o^- 
ous act of injustice has been done mo I am 
fturty-Eix years olci. Twenty-two years 1 have 
been m the service I have my decoration," 
s-ud ho, striking rouglily his broad oliest, “ and 
} ct I am not in tho list of thoio who are to go 
with year Majesty Tf I nm thus sent to the 
right-about, blood shall flow for it I will ruako , 
a vacancy among tho privileged This nflhir 
shall not pass thus " 

“ Yon have; then, a strong desire to go with 
mo ? ' said Napoleon, deeply touched with the 
man’s fidelity “ Have you well considered this, 
that you mast quit Fronoe, your family, youi 
promotion ? You are a quartermaster ” 

“It IS not merely a desire, my Emperor," the 
man replied, "it is my nght, my honour, which 
I claim I relinquish my promotion I Lave 
my MOSS— that will suffice As to my familv, 
you have been my family these two and-twenty 

Emperor, “youshaU 
^ good fnei d I wdl arfnngo it ” 

Thanks— thanks to yi ur Majesty,” the poor 

All the nfleotions of the Ernopm- j _i 

moved by these tokens of dSurth 'S 
llaon°he“ol™1‘““; ovemoSffi 

CenJamemre. 
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1814.1 DISTRESS OF THE EMPRESS SIAIOA LOUISA, 


" I can only witt mo"" four hundred men, 
and yet the i^hole of tny htavo Gnsid -msh to 
follow me Among those fiuthihl eoldiers, the 
qnoshon la, which shall be the most ingenions m 
Sndmg, in the nntiqmty of Ins services and the 
nmhbor of his armorial hearings, dauns to diare 
with me my omle. Brave, brave men, why can 
I not take you all with me 

While these thmgs were transpiring, the Em- 
mess, with her son, was at Blois, about one 
hnndred miles south-east from Pans, and seventy 
miles from Fontomeblean She was m the deepest 
distress, and her face was contmuaily bathed m 
tears She was but twenty-two years of age, 
qmte inevpenenced, had never been trained 
to any self reliance, and was placed m circum- 
stances of the greatest possible embarrassment. 
IVhen mformed.of the Emperors abdication, she 
could not behove it possible that the Alhos could 
contemplate his dethronement *‘ily father,” 
she said, "would never consent to it He re- 
peated tome, over and over again, whenha placed 
me on the French throne, that he would always 
mamtammeintbat station, and my father is 
rigidly true to his word ” 

The Emperor wrote to JIana Lomsa daily, and 
often two or three times a day, keeping her m- 
formed of the progress of events It was, how- 
ever, with great didicnlty that any Conner could 
pass between Fontameblean and Blots, as bands 
of Cossacks were prowling aboutin all directions 
Napoleon was afraid to request Maris, Lomsa to 
jom bim, smee bo bad no means of affording ber 
protection, and she would be imminently exposed 
on the way to insult and csptiMty 

On the 7tb of Apnl the Emperor wrote her a 
letter, and sent it by Colonel Ganioie. ^Yitb groat 
difficulty the Conner succeeded m rcaclimg the 
Empress She read the letter tu u state of great 
excitement^ and then said — 

" My proper place is near the Emperor, pnr- 
itcnlarly now, when he is so truly unhappy I 
insist upon gomg to him 1 should be contented 
anywhere, provided I can but be in his company” 

The colonel represented to her that the peril of 
the journey was so extreme that it was not to be 
thought o£ With great rductance she yielded, 
and wrote a letter to the Emperor, which grati- 
fied him exceedingly Ho immediately wrote 
to her to advance to Orleans, which was about 
balf-way between Blois and Fontunoblean. Sbe 
readied Orleans without any personal molesta 
lion, taongb her escort was robbed by the way 
Sho leuuuned in Orleans several days, in the 
deepest distress and alarm Her ejes were 
swollen with continual wcopmg, and sho ex- 
hibited an aspect of woe wluch moved the sym- 
pathy of every heart 

Mann Lomsa, tbongb possessing but bttle 
uafivo farce of character, was an amiable woman, 
and by ber gentle spirit won Napoleon’s tender ' 
attaebment It wodd be impossible for any 
womau to have been placed in circumstances of 
greater perplexity. 

" Wlmt can I do ?” sbe fsaid in anguish to the 
Dnke of Bovigo. “ I wnto td'the Emperor for 


advice, and he tells me to write to my fhther. 
But what can my father say, after the injuries 
he has allowed to be inflicted upon me ? Shall 
I go to the Emperor with my son ? But xf nn 
attempt is made upon tho Emperor's life, and he 
shonld be compelled to fly, wo sbonld but em- 
barrass him, and add to his danger. Idinownot 
what to do I live but to weep ” 

Mana Lomsa was now entirely helpless A 
Rnssian escort was sent from the nlhed sove- 
reigns, which conducted her without resistance 
to Gambomllet, an ancient hunting-seat of the 
lungs of Franco, about thirty miles from Pans 
Here shejomed her lather, and became, witliher 
son, the captive of the Allies Guarded by the 
soldiers who bad overthrown her husband, sbe 
was conveyed to Vienna How fat her suhso- 
qnent mglonons career was influenced by inch- 
nation or by force, it is impossible now to deter 
mine 

'riie 20th of Apnl was fixed for the departure 
of the Emperor During the few intervening 
days he appeared calm, tranquil, and decided. 
He still clung to the hope that Maria Louisa and 
his adored cMId would be permitted to rojom him 
at Elba 

“The air there is healthy," he observed, " and 
the disposition of tho inhabitants excellent I 
shall feel tolerably comfortable there, and I hope 
that Mana Louisa will do so too ” 

A few days before his departure, his old pre- 
fect of the pahee, Beansset, in conversation, 
ventured to state, " It is now to bo regretted 
that we had not concluded peace at Chniillon ” 
Napoleon, with remarkable composure, re- 
plied — 

“I never behoved in the good faith of onr 
enemies Every' day there were new demands, 
new conditions. They did not want peace , and 
then I had declared to France that I never would 
accede to any terms that I thought humfliating> 
even though tho cuemy were on the heights of 
Montmartre " 

During this same mterview, which lasted above 
two hoars, he said — 

*‘lVbat a thing is destiny 1 At the battle of 
Arcis-snr-Aabe, 1 did all 1 could to meet a 
glonous death in defending, foot by foot, the soil 
of tho country I exposed myseif without re- 
serve. It rained ballets around mo Myctothes 
were pierced, and yet not one of them could 
reach me A death wluch 1 shonld owe to an 
act of despair would be a baseness Suicide 
neither accords with yny pnnciples nor with the 
rank which I have Sued on the stage of the 
world 1 am a man condemned to hve " 

General Moiitholon, who had been on a mih- 
tary reconn'>issance, returned from the banks of 
the Loire He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
feeling which animated the soldiers and tho 
people By rallying the troops of the south, a 
formidable force might ho assembled,” said he 
“ It IS too late,” the Emperor rephed " I could 
have done it, but they did not wish it. Doubt- 
less I might still hold out another campaign, 
and ofler a successfol resutance, but X would 
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be ItindliDg a dvil war in France, and I will not 
do so Besides, I have signed my abdication, 
,nndIwJl not recall what I bavo'^dpno Let 
destiny be accomplisbed ” 

On the morning of tbo 19tli, tbe preparations 
wore nearly completed for tlio departure As 
the boor approached in which Napoleon was to 
bid adieu to aU that ho had known and loved, 
though calm and resigned, there were many in- 
dications that ho was struggling to smother the 
most oacrnciatmg sonow. His heart yearned 
for sympathy ui this hour of desertion , and yet 
many of Ins old compnnions-in*arm8, whom he 
loved and chensltcd, were now dancing at the 
balls of the Allies, and wearing the white 
cookado of tho^ourbonsi ^ It is not strange that 
they wished to avoid a partmg intcniew with 
the forsOlcon Emperor Still, Napoleon hoped 
that some of them would come.' He uttered not 
one word of reproach, but ^ was overheard re- 
peating sadly to himself the names of Mol^, Fon-. 
tanos, Berthier, andNey Eiery time the sound of 
a carnage broke upon the silence of the deserted 
halls of the palace, expectation and anxiety woro 
visible m his looks. Still no ono came 
- In the courio of the day ho sent for' Caulam- 1 
court. His mien was dignified and composed, 
but cxprossivo of onb upon whom misfortune had 
hcai^y fallen 

“ Caulaincourt,” exclaimed the Emperor, i* to- 
morrow, at twelve o’clock, I shall step into my 
carriage " 

There was a moment’s pause, durmg which 
Caulaincourt 'seemed unable to make any reply 
The Emperor fixed his.oyo upon hts faithful am- 
bassador, took his hand, and added, m slow and 
solemn tones — , 

“ Caulaincourt, I am heart-broken. T7e ought 
never to part ” , 

“ Sire,” Caulaincourt oxolaimod in despair, “I 
will go with you Fronco has become hateful 
to me ” - 

“No, Caulaincourt," the Emperor rqjoinod, 
i' you mifst not quit France, with mo You may 
still J )0 useful to mo here. Who is to look to 
■the interests of my family and of roy faithful 
servants? Wlio is to defend the caiiee of those 
brave and devoted Poles', of whom the nineteenth 
artido of the treaty guarantees the right acquired i 
by honourable services '* Think w^ I It would 
bo a shame for Frano'o, for mo, for nil of us, 
Caulaincourt, if the interests of --the Poles were 
'not irrevocably secured In conformity with the 
rights which tho nineteenth orticlo gives me, I 
liave caused a statement to bo'’ prepared J have ; 
fixed the sums which I wish to bo paid to my 
guard, my_civil and' military household, and 
to my attohdants Fidehty cannot be recom- 


SI Tho ntneteenta article of tho treatv wos os fol- 
lows-— "Tho Polish troops of oil arms shall have tbo 
liberty of returning: to'llicir own country, proseivlug 
their arms and bnneagc ns u testimonial of their honour- 
able services Tho officers, sub-offleers, ond soldiers 
shall preservo tho decorations ■hhloh have been granted 
'' to them, and tho pensions attached to theso decora- 
tions ” - , ' V „ 
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pemsed with money, Hut at pmsentit is all I have 
to give Tell them it is a remembrance which 
I leave to each mdividnally, as an attestation - 
of them good services Bo on the watch, Can 
lamrourt, till theso orrongemeuts are fulfilled.’* 
After a moment’s pause, ho added — -J", -- 
“ In a few days 1 Shall ho estahhshed m my 
sovereignly m the isle of Elba I am in haste 
to get tliorc I have dreamed of great things 
for Franco. Time failed me I told yon, Cau- 
himconrt, at Duboii,'{ho French nation hmows 
not how to support reverses. This ^people, the 
bravest and most intelligent in the w irld, has no 
pertinacity but m il 3 'ing to tho com-nt Defeat 
demoralises them. Durmg sixteen, years, tho 
French nation have mnrclicd aitli-mo from vic- 
tory to victory A single y car of disasters has 
made them forget ovcrythiug ” 

Ho sighed deeply, and continued — 

“ Tho way I have been treated is most in 
famous They separote me violently from mj 
wife and child In what harharous code do they 
find tho article which depnves n sovereign of his 
rights ns a faQicr and a husband? By what 
savage law do th^ arrogate the power to sepa- 
rate those whom 6od has ^Yimcd ? History will 
nvongo me. ItjviU say, ‘Napoleon, the soldier, 
the conqueror, was clement and generous m vic- 
tory Napoleon, 'when conquered, was treated 
with indignity by tho monarchs of.Enropc * " 

He pansed a moment, and then added with 
bitterness — 

“ It IS a planned thing Do yon not see that, 
because they dare not blow out my brains with 
a pistol, they assassinate me by slow degrees? 
There are n thousand means of causing death ’’ 
As Napoleon uttered these words, largo drops 
of perspiration oozed from lushrow, .and he paced 
the floor m mtense agitation In reading the re- 
cord of hiB anguish, tho mmd instinctively recurs 
to tho divorce of Josephine IVe, porliaps, per- 
ceive in It tho retributive hand of God, who, 
m his providential government, does not permit 
even, sins of ignorance to pass away nnpmushod. 
Caulaincourt endeavoured to Bootho him 
**Sire,’’ho Bttid, “all my zeal, all my efforts 
shall be exerted to put an ond to this impious 
separation Your Majesty may roly on mo I 
will SCO tho Emperor of Austria on his arrival at 
Fans Tho Empress will second mo Sho will 
wish to rejoin j on Have hope, sire, have hope " 
" Yon are nght, Cnulamconrt, you are nght,” 
the Emperor more calmly rejomed. “ My wife 
loves me. I believe it She has never had cause 
to complain of me It is impossible that I have 
become mdificrent to her Louisa is amiable in 
her disposition and simple in her tastes She 
will prefer her husband’s house to a duchy 
granted in chanty And in the islo of Elba I 
can yot be happy with my wife ond son ” 
Canlamcourt, ns bo narrates those ovcnls, adds 
— “This hope, which for a moment soothed hu 
grief, I shared not in I tned Uie negotiation. 

I pressed it. I supplicated I was not aecouded 
or aided by any one TjiTio Itnows, if Napoleon 
(had been umted^to lus .wife end son, tliat France 
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But it TTOuld liu\ c rendered our touniQ' 
nnliHppy ' I bare thoreforo sacnficcd our i£te> 
tesla to tboso of Franeo 1 leave you. But do 
you, my friends, he faithful to the nea sovereign 
whom France ha’t accepted Tbo bappmess of 
Franco was tny only tbougbu It sbaU ever bo 
(be object of my most fervent prayers. Gneve 
not for my lot. I aboil be happy so long as I 
know that you are so If I have coiisontcd io 
outlive xaj self, it is with the hope of shll pro- 
moting your glory. I trust to imto the deeds 
wo have acliievcd together Adieu, my ebS- 
dren I I would that I could pi css y ou all to my 
heart Let me at least omliraco your general 
ond four eagle " 

E t eiy ej 0 was now bathed in tears, and bore 
and there many a strong bosom was heaving 
with sobs At n signal from Napoleon, General 
Petit, who then commanded the “ Old Guard," a 
man of martial bearmg but of tender feelings, 
advanced, and stood between the ranks of the 
soldiers and their Emperor Napoleon, with 
tears dimming his eyes, encircled the general in 
bis arms, while the veteran commander, entirely 
unmanned, sobbed aloud All hearts were 
melted, and a stilled moon was beard through 
-all the ranks 

Again the Emperor 'recovered himself, and 
“said, “Bring me the eagle" 

A grenadier advanced, bc.anng one of the 
raglcs of tlio regiment. Napoleon impnntcd a 
kiss upon Its silver beak, then pressed the eagle 
to Ins heart, and said, m tremulous aceonts — 

•'Dear eagle I may this last efibraco vibrate 
for ever m tbo hearts of all my faitbftvl soldiers 1 
b arewell, again, my old companions — fareu ell I" 

Tho.outbnrst of universal gnef conld no longer 
berestromed, all wore alilce overcome Napo- 
leon threw himself into liis carnage, bowed bis 
sorrow-stricken bead, covered bis eyes with both 
hands, and' tbo carnage rolled awav, bearing 
the greatest and noblest son of rronco into 
omle. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

THE ESirEROn AT ELhA 

^nnanlmltv of the Emperor-Affcctwn of Josgihlne— 
HLr-dcnUi—Nopoloon's arrival at Ellia— Ilia devotion 
to tlio interests of the island— Parol cnjovtnontv- 
Mn-iSures of the Biinrltoin in n-niico— Conilcr.i ap- 
pearance of I.onls XVHI— Plans for, tlio aUditation 
of tlio Einpcroi— The iivcomo of tlie Emperor nitli- 
licld— Conversation with Lord Ebrington— Distracted 
state of Franco— Conversation uitli M CliabonlUon— 
Kapoicon decides to leave Ellia— Testtmony of uio 
Duke of Bovigo 

Napoleok was to embark at Frejns, wbidh'is 
about seven hundred miles from Paris Eight 
day s were occupie d in the journey to the coast. 
Tbronghout all the first parts of^the journey he 
was the object of nmyersal ‘respect and afiection 
Crowds gathered to sie him pass along the road, 
and where relays of horses wore to be taken, 
' he was greeted with entbuslMtic shouts of “Vive 


rEmpereurl" As ho approached those depart. ' 
ments farther remote from Pons, where he war 
less known, and where 'the Bonrbon interest con- 
tmued strong, it was anticipated that he would 
encounlter many insults In a few towns, as the 
cavalcade advanced, cries of “Vivo le Roil’’ 
were nused, and, but for tbo prudent precaution 
of the commissioners, it is not improbable that 
ho would have been assassinated 

Napoleon bad now entira y recovered bis eqna 
nunity, and appeared social and cbeerfoL ha a 
matter of precaution, ho rude on horseback m 
advance of his escort, 'occasionally answering 
queshODB to the populace, End laughing good 
humourodly at observations often not very com 
phmcntnry respecting bims^ On tbo 27tli lie 
reached Frojus, and, on tbo evening of tbo 28fli, 
embarked, undet_fv_8alnte of_ twent.y:^ne gnns, 
in tbo British -fngato, the Hndanntcd " A 
French vessel bad been prepared for lus re- 
ception, but ho refused to sail under the Bonr- 
bon flag Two of the commissioners, the 
Anstnan and tbo Engbsb, accompanied him on 
board 

Dating these melancholy scenes, Nnpoleen 
conld not forget bis true and faithful Josephine. 
Shu was at Malmaison, ovembelmed with an- 
guish Ho wrote to her frequently In all Ins 
letters to Josephine, bo seemed to rccogmsa her 
nohle nature and her appreciative spirit Four 
days before he left Fontainebleau for Elba, ho 
sent to her the foUowmg letter — 

“ Dear Josephine, — I wrote to yon ou the 8th 
of this month, but perhaps you have not received 
my letter Hostilities still contmued, and pos- 
sibly It may have been intercepted At present 
the communications must be rc established I 
have formed my resolution 1 have no doubt 
tins billot uill reach yon I will not repeat 
what I said to you Then I lamented my situa- 
tion My head and spint arc freed from cn 
enormous weight My fall is great, but it may, 
as men say, prove usefnl In my retreat I sbaU 
substitute the pen for tbo sword The histoiy 
of my reign will be ennons. The world has, as 
yot, seen mo only in profile I shall show my sell | 
in full How many things have I to disclose I 
How many are the men of whom n false esteem 
18 entertained I I have heaped benefits upon 
millions of ingrates, and they Lave uU octray ed 
me — ^ycB, all I “xcepi from this number the 
good Eugene, so worthy of yon and of me 

“ Adie^ my dear Joseplime Be resigned, r.s 
I am, and never forget him who never forgot, 
and who will never forget, y on. Farewell, Jose 
phincl “NA^OLbo^ 

“PS — I espect to hear from you at Elba. 

1 am not very well " 

Josephine, as she read these Imes, wept 
bitterly AR the affections of her soul, ehoited 
anew by the sorrow of her former compamon 
now gashed forth unrestramed ’ 

“ I must not remam here.” she said , “ my 
presence is necessary to the Timperor Tlio duty 
u, indeed, more Mana Louisa’s than mme 
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iho Enperor Is alone — fomken. Well, I at 
least \nU not akandon him 1 might bo dis> 
ponscd T?ith white ho was happj, now I am 
snro that ho expects mo ” 

Ju her sitnation of pccnlior delicacy and em* 
barrossment, and not knowing What decision 
Mann Louisa might adopt, she wrote tho follow- 
ing toudiing lines toHapoleon:— « 

“Now only can I colcnkte tho whole extent 
of tho misfortune of having beheld my union 
with you dissohod by law Now do I, indeed, 
lament bamg no more than yonr friend, who can 
' bnt mourn over n uusfortuno great ns it is un- 
expected. Ah,siroI why can 1 not fly to you? 
Why can I not gi\ o y on tho assumneo that exile 
has no terrors save for lulgar minds, 'and that^ 
far from dumnislung a sincere nttacliment, mis- 
fortune Imparts to it a nor force I has a been 
upon the point of quitting Fiance to follow yonr 
footsteps, and to tonsccrato to yon tbo remainder 
of an osistcnco which yon so long ombclhshed 
A single motive reslnuns mo, and that you may 
divine If I icam that I am tho only one nho 
will fnlfli her duty, nothing shall detain me, and 
1 will go to tho only place where, hcuceforth, 
UtCTo can bo happiness for mo, since I shall be 
able to console vouwhon yon oro isolated and 
unfortnnnto. Say' bnt the word, and I depait 
Adicn, sire! Whatever I would add V'ould still 
be loo little. It is no longer by inonfs t bat my 
6cntiinentsJbr_you-me toTEe proved^ and for 
oclioiu your consent is neccssnty *' 

A few days after writing this letter, Jo«ephmo, 
crushed by care and sorrow, was jaken sick It 
was soon evident that her dying hour ap- 
proached She received tho tidings with perfect 
cmnposuro, and partook of tho last sacraments of 
religion At the close of these solemn ntes she 
s'Uti to Eugono and Hort wise, who were weeping 
nt her bedside — 

“I have always desired tho happiness of 
rranoo I did all in iiiy power to contribute to 
It I oan aj\y.j!athiDU)i, m tbis my d^ iiig hour, 
that tho first wife of Napoleon never caused a 
' single tear to flow “ 

Sho called for a portrait of tho Emperor, gazed 
upon it long and tenderly, luid, fervently press- 
ing it to her heart, breathed tho foUuwiug 
praj'cr'— 

“ 0 God 1 watch over Napoleon while ho re- 
mains in tho desert of tins w orld Alas 1 though 
he hath committed great faiiltij, hath he not ex- 
piated them by great sufibniigs* Just God' 
thou hast looked into Ins he irt, and hast seen by 
how ardent a dc^ro for nseful and durable im 
provements he was animated. Deign to approve 
this my last petitiou, and may this minge of iiiy 
husband bear me witness tuat my latest wish 
nud my latest prayer was for him and for my 
clnldrcn ” 

On the 29 th of May, hardly four weeks after 
Napoleon’s nmi el m Elba, she died It was a 
vernal evening of extraordinary lovelmcss Tho 
shrubs and the flowers of Malmaison were m 
loll bloom, and tho luxuriant groves wore filled 


with tho songs of birds. The sun, throned in 
gorgeous clouds, was jnst descending, while 
gentle zephyrs from the open windows breathed 
over the pale cheek of the dymg Empress Sho 
hold tho mmiaturo of Napoleon in her hand. 
Her Inst looks were riveted upon those fonluros 
sho had loved so faithfully, and faintly exclaim- 
ing, “isfand (if fUlba — Napoleon!” her gentle 
spirit passed own / into tho sweet sloop of the 
Chnsfian’s death For four days her body re- 
mained shrouded m state. More than twenty 
thousand people — ^monarobs, nobles, statesmen, 
and adoring peasants — tlironged the chfltean of 
Mnlmoison to taka a lost look of her beloved re- 
mains Her body now hos entombed in tho 
antique villago church of Ruol, two miles from 
Malmaison A mausofonm of white marble, re- 
presenting tho Empress kneeling in her corona- 
tion robes, bears tho simple inscription « 

EDOt,NC AWD HOIITLKSE 
TO 

JOSEPHINE 

Tho island of Elba is silnatcd about two ' 
hnndrad miles from the const of France Gontio 
breezes, a smooth sen, and cloudless skies ren- 
dered tho voyage of five days poeulwrly agreo- 
nhlo Tho Emperor conversed with perfect 
frankness and ohcorfalness, and, by his freedom 
from restraint, his good-nature, and his social 
converse, won tho admiration and the friendship 
of all m tho ship Captain Usher, who ooin- 
niandcd tho “ Undaunted,’* and other distm- 
gmshed men on hoard, havo loft their testimony, 
that m extent of information, m genius, and m 
till social foscmations, tbo Emperor was tho most 
extraordinary man they bad ever mot lie had 
been hut a few hours on board before ho had 
V on tho kindly feelings of all the ship’s com- 
pany Evon tho common sailors, w'ho had been 
instructed to beliovo that bo was an incarnate 
fiend, wore hoard to say witli astonishment, " Bonp 
tv a good fellow, after all!” 

On tho evening of tho 8rd of May, as the sun 
wnyinl^gjjenontktho blue wnvcsof the Mcdi- 
ferranoan, tho_flark_mountams^f_Elhajrq»ejn 
the h orizon As the ship drew near the shore, 
tUoTSmperor presented to tho ship’s crow n purso 
of two hundred napoleons Tho boatswain, in 
bolmlf of bis sbipmntes, enp m band, returned 
thanks, wishing “ his licnouf long life, and better 
hid. next time." 

The next morning Napoleon landed under a 
royal salute from llic English ship, and the dis- 
clmrgo of a hundred gnus from the batten of 
Porto Ferrajo, the humhlo capital of his diniinu- 
live domain Napoleon, instead of proceeding 
immediately to tho palace winch had been pre- 
pared for his reception, with tho snnpUcily of a 
rivate traveller, tarnod upon tbo shore while 
IS property was disembarking, ooensionally 
even rendering assistance wath his own handa 
Thejgm-Was jntcnsclyjiot- Captain Ushor, who 
stood by his side, tolt it severely Napoleon, 
noticing his discomfort, playfully expressed snr- 
pnso t&t a Bntish officer, belonging to a pio 
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fbssion famed for its pahont endurance of hurU- 
sbips, should be so aftected 
Napoleon remained for two hours without 
Bitting down, supbnntanding the disembarkation 
Then mounting a horse, and inviting Captain 
Usher to accompany him, ho objorved that„hc 
■■ would take andojuid.vieyr the country They 
ascended an eminence wluch commanded a view 
of nearly the whole island, wWoh-is sistecn 
miles in length, and from two to twdvo mdes m 
breadth The population was thirteen thodsand 
Alter gozmg for a few mmutes upon its wtiolo 
extent, he remarked, witli a smile— '' 

''hly empire, it mnst be confessed, is rather 
, smnlk” 

The inhabitants received him "with great de- 
monstrations of joj Tho peasantry, on meeting 
him, knelt and prostrated themscUes to the 
■ earth. Napoleon was much displeased with fliis 
< debasement which ho attributed to, their want 
''of education, and to tho humihation imposed 
upon them by tho monks But even-hero tho 
restless energies of his mind, and bis mtense 
interest in pnbho improvement -were immodi- 
atoly conspicuous In the course of two or three 
days ho had jisited every spot -in his little 
• domain Ho oxammod'-the mmes, the salt, 

. marshes, the vinoj ards, tho woods, the harbours, 
the fortifications, with a practical and a scientific 
eye Extraordinary activity was instantly m- 
fused into the little realm New roads were 
constructed, canals were dog, and aqueducts 
-reared A hospital was established, conteni- 
' ences wore introduced to facihtate tho fishenes, 
, ‘and improved buildmgs wore reared for carrjing 
on tho salt-works At a short distance from 
-Elba there was an uumhabited island called 
Binnosa, whioh had been abandoned, os it had 
hccomo a lurking place of tho Barhary oorsaira 
- Napoleon sent thirty of his guard, as a colony, 
to take possession of tho island, and sketched 
' out a plan of fortifications to beat off tho pirates. 

“Europe,” he remarked, i/ith a smile, “will 
jay that lhave already made a conquest ’* 

' ' All his energies seemed devoted to the promo- 

^ tion of the wealth and tho industry of his httle 
realm - ' 

“It has been alleged," 6oy8'V7 H^ Ireland, 
“ hut without foundation, that tho Emperor ro 
tamed his taste for mihtary exorcises Not one 
review took place durmg his residence at Porto 
~ -Petrajo, where arms seemed to possess no attrac- 
tions for him " 

Earlym Juno, MndamoIiCtilia and Ponlino, 
impelled by maternal and sisterly offcction, came 
to share the exdo of the beloved son and Jirothcr 
About the same time, tlio Austrian commissioner 
took leave and rctunicd to Yicima The English 
commissioner was now IcR cdono His position 
was humihatmg to himself and annoying to Na- 
poleon Thongh Jie was on mtelligent man, and 
Napoleon at first took pleasure m ms society, the 
degrodmg function ho was called upon to perform 
, gradually cooled the mQmacy Napoleon ceased 
to pay him attention,' and he soon fonud that fas 
ras not a welcome guest. Still, lie was bound 


toki,ep a watchful eyb'upon all that transpired 
at Elba, and to transmit his ohsorrations to the ' 
English Cabinet At length, tho only way m 
which ho could obtain an mtemew with the 
Emperor was by oivailmg himself of the forms of 
couit etiquette, which rendered it proper to call 
upon the Lmporor to take his leave whenever he _ 
departed from the island, and also to announcf 
hisTOtum ■' 

The presence of tho Emperor mado .lie httls 
Island of Elba the most conspicnous spot in aC 
Europe A largo number of travellers from all 
parts of the Continent resorted to Elba m crowds 
l^nch, Itnhan, and Polish officers throngeo 
thither to pay thoirhomngd to one whose renown . 
made him, though hut tho proprietor of a small 
estate, tho most illustrious monarch in Europe. 
All of a suitable social position were readily ad- 
mitted to fnondly intcroonrso with the banished 
monarch He engaged -in oonversation with 
marvellous freedom and franliucss, interesting all 
by the nobleness And tho elevation of liis views, 
speaking of the post as history, and of himself 
ns politically dead 

ills spints appeared over trnnqml Nqexprc?- 
sionjaLrcg rct cscap fid-his hos. and hoseemed 
disposed to throw the mantle of dinnfy over tho 
conduct of those who bad most deeply wronged 
him He took an interest in the simple amuse- 
ments of tho peasants, and they addressed him 
with'fhmkness and affection, ns if he were their 
father On one occasion, when ho was present 
to witness some of their atliloho feats of coropo- 
tibon, they requested him to preside as umpire 
Very good-naturedly he consented Ho animated 
the competitors by his plaudits, 'and-ciownod the 
viclet with hiB own bond . 

He had a farm-honso but a short distance 
from his Iramblo pnlaco in Porto Fernuo Every " 
day ho rode thither man open baronche, nccom- 
pamed by bis mother, and occasionally amused 
iumsolf by going into the poidtry.yard and 
feeding the chickens His mother was' then 
nearly seventy yeara-of age' She -was a ro- 
roarkablyfin ojot& mg w jgoaa. her conntonanco 
being expressive orboth sweetness and dignity 
.-Napoleon slept but httle. Ho often threw him- 
self upon a couch without removing his clothes, 
and rose veiy early m flie mommg to rend and , 
write Ho breakfasted between ten and eleven, 
and then took a ilioft nap ' Ho made himself a 
very agreeable companion to all who approached 
him, never nUnding with the slightest gloom or 
regret to his past reverses He was very sunplo 
and unostentatious m his dress, and m all lus tastes 
The mtellcctndl had such a predominance m his 
'natare that the ahimol appetite had no room for 
growth 

The summer thus passed rapidly and pleasantly 
away Tho ofiicd despots, Imvmg reconquered 
Europe, were still assembled m congress at 
Vienna, quarrelling among themselves respecting 
the division of the spoils The Bourbons wera 
fastrosmnmg their ancient tjrannyin France. 
All parties, except a few extreme Loyohsts, rers . 
disgusted with their sway 
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England, T^ilikont iiho slightest pretext, even 
of provocation, eent her fleet to assail Norway 
by sea, whilo Bemadotte, by land, ponred into 
the helpless hingdom a poworfol army of inva- 
sion The Norwegians fought bravdy against 
such feorfnl odds The htHc kingdom was soon 
ovcipowered, and fell, covered with wounds The 
Alhes, wipmg their dripping swords, handed 
over the bloody prey to Boniadotto This act 
aroused intense indignation from the Opposition 
m the British Parliament. It was declared to 
bo the deepest stain whidi os yet snllied the 
British government But the Tones were in 
the entire ascendency, and haughtuj trampled 
all opposition beneath their feet fins event 
occurred during the months of September, Oc- 
tober, and November of tbis year 

With the same reckless disregard of all popular : 
rights, the Alhes proceeded to punish all those 
States which had manifested any disposition to 
throw off the yoke of (budal despotism >.Tho 
noble Saxons were compelled to drml: the cup of 
humiliation to its dregs A largo part of the 
kingdom was passed over to the despotism <si 
Prussia, Bluchcr, with his bloody dragoons, 
silenced the slightest aspirations for hberty. 
The Grand Dnehy of Warsaw, one of the por- 
tions of dismembered Poland which Napoleon 
had nobly enfranchised, was bound hand and 
loot, and delivered agam to Russia This most 
relentless of earth's despotisms siting her knout, 
and pomtod to Siberia, and her trembling victims 
were silent and still The ililnnose, who for a few 
years had ogjoyed a free goiernment, and a de- 
gree of prosperity never known before, were agam 
overran by the armies of Austria. Truly n as it 
declared in the British Parliament that these acts 
of violcuce and spoliation surpassed any with 
which Napoleon had over boon charged 

Sir Ari^bald Alison, the eloquent advocate of 
the Bnti^ aristocracy, thus apologizes for these 
acts — 

“ All these States which were disposed of| some 
against their will, by the Congress of Vionna, 
were at war with tho Allied Poi.ers, -tliej wero 
pait of the French Empire or of its allied depen- 
dencies, and if they were allotted to some ol the 
conquering Pen ers, they underwentno more than 
tho stem rule of war, the snd lot of tho ^an- 
qiushcd from the begmning of tho world ’’ 

As these governments had been snstainod by 
tho gemns of one man, when ho foil thoy all fell 
together Tho Alhes had discernment enough 
to see whore the mighty energy cad 11111011 sus- 
tained the popular institutions of Enropo , con- 
sequently, they combined against Napoloon 
Bonaparte alone Let those who condemn Na- 
poleon for not having organised these kingdoms 
os Bepubhos answer the question, why did not 
these people, upon the fall of Napoleon, esta- 
blish repubhean mstitntions themselves? 

The fate of Frederick Augustus, the unhappy 
Bong of Saxony, pecuharly excited tho sjmpa- 
thies of all generous minds He had been mag- 
nanimous m his fid^ty to tho popular cause, and 
with correspondmg seventy ho was punished 


After bemg detained foi some time a State pn< 
soner in the castle of Fiedenoksfield, while hu 
judges decided his doom, one-third of hu do- 
mmions was wrested from him and given to 
Prussia Tho King, thus weakened by the loss 
of two millions of subjects, and rendered power- 
less m tho midst^oLsurronndmg despotisms, was 
permitted to sit jdown again upon hu mutilated 
throne. Thns all over Europe there was inth 
the people uitcnso discontent The popular cause 
was effectually debased, and despotism was ram- 
pant. 

Napoloon, at Elba, read tlio European journals 
with the greatest avidity. He appeared to be 
quite mdilfcrcut to the insults which tho Alhes 
and their partisans were lavishing upon lilm. 

‘*Am 1 much-cut up to-day?” said he to 
General Bertrand, os he ou oue'bccaslon brought 
him tho French journals 

“ No, sire,” the grand marshal replied , “there 
IS no assault to-daj upon your Majesty “ 

“All, wcU,” Napoleon replied, “it will bo for 
to-morrow It is an mtermRtent fover - 

As tlic summer advanced Gio Emperor began 
I to be embarrassed for want of money.- Tho sums 
ho had brought with him were expended, and 
tho Bourbons, with dishonour which excit^ tho 
reproaches even of the Alhos, neglected to pay 
tho annuity settled hpon tho exiled Emperor by 
tho treaty of Fontainohlcau This violation of 
tho compact was without a shadow of jnstifion- 
tion Napoloon might have continued the war, 
and ot least haio cost tho Allies a vast sacrifice 
of trOBSuro and of blood It wos an net of por- 
fldy to refuse tho fulfilment of the treaty The 
Bnti^ government wero ashamed of this con-, 
duct, and Lord Costleicagh eanicstly but in- 
avuihngly remonstrated with the Bourbons 

Napoleon, with his accustomed promptness and 
energy, stopped liis improvements, and lutrofluccd 
the most rigid economy into all his expenditures 
The chill Windsor winter came, and the Lmpcroi 
retired to his cabmet and to his books, and to 
conversation with tho illustrious men who, lu 


SI Tlio following remarks of tlio Duke of Itorlgo will 
commeud themselves to oioiy candid mmd —“In spite 
of ail attoelvs, tlic brilliant career of tho Lmperor to 
mams to defend him It Is excluslvoly the otfspniig ol 
bis genius Bis immortal woikswiU long -cmnin as 
objects of comparison, difficult of attainment for tboso 
who shall attempt to Imitato him, wlillo irenchmcn 
will consider tliem tho proudest records in their histoiy. 
Thoy will also servo as an answer to all thoso attociU 
winch a spirit of rei engc nci cr ceases to direct against 
him Wlicn time, whicli analyzes oicy thing, shall 
liaio disarmed resentment, Napoleon wUl bo held up to 
,,tho veneration of history as tho man of the people, ar 
I tlie hero of liberal institutions He will then reccite 
blsjiuit meed of praise for lus efforts to Improve tlie con- 
dlhon of mankind A correct idea will then be formed 
ofUiLrcsiStancohemust have ciiconntcred A proper 
disUnction wiil then be drawn between a dictatorsliip 
lendcrcd necessary and a (.oreiiiiiicnt ruling hi tlie 
Jaws, between tlie crisis of a moment and the settled 
political existence which it was Intended to impart to 
the nation Lastly, it will bo admitted that no one pos- 
sessed in BO great a degree as litaiself tho moans of rou. 
dering France happy, and that she would not haio 
fnUod to bo so had it not been for tho wars Into which 
ms enemies had taken pains to hn olvo him, in srdor (s 
ohstiuct his nows fo Lorwe)f>tfc," ' 
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moreasing nombers, Booked to visit him With 
remiirkablo tmrescrvo he coduntmicated his un* 
pressious, though ho cotild not bnt have known 
that they womd have been reported nil over 
Enropo 

Lord Ebrington records an interesting inlet- 
view which he hod with Nnpo'eon on the evening 
of the CtU of December. 

“ Tell me frankly,” said Napoleon, " ere the 
French satisfied?” 

“ So, so,” Lord Ebnngton replied 
“It cannot be,” Napoleon rejoined “They 
have been too much humbled They hnvo had 
a Kmg forced upon them, and that, too, by Eng- 
land” ' 

He then referred to the pamphlets whieh had 
been published m France respecting himself 
“Among them,” said ho, “there are eome 
which denominato mo a traitor and a coward 
But it is only truth that wonnds. The French 
well know that I am neither the one nor the 
other. The wisest plan the Bourbons could have 
odopted would have been, ns regards myself, to 
pursue the rule by which I was gmded in respect 
to them — that is to say, never permitting any 
one to state anything either good or bad re- 
garding the family " 

“What do you think of the Emperor of 
Russia?” inquired Lord Ebrmgton 
“He IS an absolute Greek," Napoleon replied 
" T Wo is no placing anj dependence upon him 
Ho novotthdess is instructed, and possesses somo 
hberal sentiments, which wera acqmrcd from the 
nhUosophical La Hatpo,who was his tutor But 
he IS so flippant and deceptive it is impossible to 
ascertain if his assertions are the result of Ins 
real thoughts, or denved from a certain vanity 
in contrasting himself with his real position 
“Tho Emperor Francis," ho contmued, “had 
more honesty, but less capacity I would much 
rather confide in him than in the other And if 
ho passed his word to anything, I shonld feel 
persuaded that, on pledging himself, -.he had the 
intention of fulfilling his promise But his facul- 
ties nro veiy ciroumscnbed — ^no energy, no cha- 
racter. 

“ As to tlie King of Pmssia, he is n corporal, 
without an idea bojond the dress of a soldier 
He 18 by far tho roost stupid of the three ” 
Conversation then turned to Napoleon’s last 
campaign. “ Our rum,” taid ho, with as much 
i.pparent composure as if speaking of an evont 
which occurred during the Middle Ages, “ is to 
bcT ascribed to Marraont. I bad confided to him 
some of my best troops, and a post of the greatest 
importance. How could I expect to be betrayed 
by a man whom 1 had loaded with kindness 
from tho time he was fifiecn years of age ? Bad 
be stood firm, 1 could havs dnven the Allies out 
of Fans, and the people there, ns well as 
ihroughout France, would have risen in spite of 
the Senate But, oven with Mnrmont’s troops, 
tho AUies numbered agamst us threo to one 
After his defeebon there was no longer any hope 
of success I might still, however, have been in 
France and have p'^fionged Gio w*r ft? some 


years, but agamst Europe united I could not . 
have flattered myself with a fortunate result I 
soon decided to resouo Franco from oivil war, 
and 1 now look upon myself as dead, for to die 
or to live icre is tho same thing ” 

“Wero you not snrpnsed,” inquired I/ird 
Ebrington, "that Berthicr should have been 
among tbo first to welcome the omval of the 
Bourbons ?” 

Napobon answered with a smile, "I have 
been mformed that ho comnutted some such 
foolishness, bnt he waa not gifted with ? strong 
imnd I had raised him higW than bis deserts 
because he was useful to me m writing After 
all, ho was an honest soul, who, in case I ap- 
poarod, would bo the first to esipress his re.> 
grots for what ho had done, with tears m his 
eyes " 

Agiun hosud, “ The only revenge I wish upon 
this poor Bertliier would bo to see lihn in las 
costume of captain of tho body-guard of Louis ” 
With undeniablo correctness Napoleon has said, 
“I never revenged myself for a personal mjury 
during tho whole course of my life ” 

“Bnt what would they do with mo," said 
Napoleon, “ supposing I should go to England? 
Should I be stoned to death ?’* 

“I think,” Lord Ebrmgton replied, “ that you 
would be perfectly safe Tho violent feelings 
against jon have been daily snbsidmg smee we 
axe no longer at war.” 

“I botieve, neiertbeless,” Napoleon rejoined, 
smiling, “ that 1 should run some risk ftom your 
London mob " 

lie spoko of Lord Cornwallis in the highest 
terms “Though not s man," said he, “of 
superior talents, bo was, in integrity and good- 
ness of heart, on Iiononr to lus country He 
woe what I ctdl a speemen of tho &ue race of 
Enghsh nobility. 1 wish I had had some of the 
same stamp in Franco I alwais know,” he 
added, “whether tho E-^glish cabinet were sin- 
cere in onj proposals for peace by the persons 
they sent to treat I bdievo, if Mr Fox had 
hved, wo should have concluded a peace Tho 
manner in which bo began his correspondence 
with Tnllojrand gave an incontestable proof of 
his good faith Yon doubtless call to your re- 
collection the circumstance of the assossm But 
those leagued with Mr Fox in the admmistia- 
tion wore not so pacihcally inclined ” 

" Wo considered j our views of aggrandizement 
such,” said Lord Ebrmgton, “that many" of our 
statesmen, and Lord Grenville among them, were 
sfraid of making peace with yon ” 

“ You wore mistaken,” Napoleon rephed, “I 
was only desirous of making you just I respect 
the Enghsh character, but I wanted a free 
maritime trade Events, in creating wars, fnr- 
mshed me the means of enlarging my Empire, 
and I did not neglect them Bnt 1 stood m 
need of somo yoata* repose to aocomphsh every- 
thing I mtended for France Tidl Lord Ren- 
ville to como and visit me at Elba. I believe 
yon thought in England that I was n veiy 
demon; bnt nor you have seen Fn^nco and 
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yon will probn'hly nilow that you Imfe in somo 
respects been deceived ” ' 

then attBckod," says Lord Ebnngton, *'IiU 
detention of English travellers, which he jnsti- 
ded on the score of retaliation, in onr having 
made pnzes at sea before a declaration of war 
I replied that such a proceeding had been sanc- 
tioned by long usfc ’ * Ycs,l ho said, ‘ to yon 
who gain, but not to others who sulTer hotn it, 
and if /ou made new laws of nations, I-was jns- 
hde'd m doing the samci I am fully convinced 
that in yonr hearts von allov that I wps right, 
because 1 display cd energy in that proceeding, 
and I have, c(][nally witli yourselves, somewhat 
of the pirate about me 

' Lord Ebnngton expressed his surprise af the 
admirable sang-froid with which Napoleon bora 
his reverses “ All the world,” said the Empe- 
ror, “has been more astomshOd'm that respect 
than myself I do not entertain the best opinion 
of men, nud I have uniformly mistrusted Fortune 
hly 'brothers were much more kings than 1 
They have had the enjoyments of royalty, while 
I have had little but its fatigues ” 

- The ey os of the people of Franco were now 
evdty day more and more earnestly turned to- 
wards Elba - Loud murmui's wore everywhere 
ascending around the Bourbon' throne Louis 
XVllI and his friends were alarmod The 
Royalists felt that it was necessary to put Napo 
Icon out of the way, as his boundless personal' 
popularity endangered the repose of Europe 
Many plots were formed for his assassination, 
which were commouicated tohunliy his friends 
Napoleon was dcrcnccless, and the poniard of the 
murderer was ever suspended over him The 
English cabmetwas dissatisfied with his place 
of exile, as not being snificicntly remote from 
Europe The British government was in nego- 
tiation with the East India Company for-tho 
''cession to the crown of the island of St Helena 
It waj reported that the Duke of 'Wellington, 
-who, on his voyage to and from India, had seen 
this lonely rock, bad suggested it os a strong 
prison for the exile, whom ho unworthily_nllowed' 
himself implacably to hate The report wu 
everywhere" that the Allies vvere deliberating 
upon tbo project Of TomoVmg tho Emperor from 
Elba to St. Kelena - 

“After the retreat -of tfio Emperor to Elba," 
says Lord Holland, “Lady Holland fnrnibhcd 
him with one -or two packets of English nows 
papers, ,.whichj she was uiformcd that he had 
been anxious to peruse It,is romdrkablo that 
m one of those papers was a paragraph hinting 
a project among the confederates of transporting 
,liun to St Helena. True it was that such an 
idea, however inconsistent nth honour or good 
faith, was started and discnssed before Napoleon 
left Elba. I stated this fact' in tho House of 
Lords, in the debate on the treatment of General 
Bonaparte, and J uas not coniradicied 1 had 
it,'m trafh, from an Enghshmon of veracity, 
employed at the Congress- of Vienna, who told 
me It after Ndpolton's arrived at Pans, but before 
the battle of 'W aterloo. Any weli grounded sus- 


picion of sncli a proceeding was surely snflicienf 
to release the exiled Emperor from the^obhga. 
tioiis o'* his treaty and abdication at Fontaine 
bican, ' and to justify his atteimt to recover the 
Eu’piro he had so reoenllv lost ” - , 

Notlnng can more, clear y show than this state 
of tilings tho marvellons power of Napoleon 
Hera was a man, without arms, without money, 
qnietlv dwelling oa n little island of the Medi 
tcrranscii, reading bis bodies, conversing in hu 
cabinet, watching over the interests of a few 
bsndrcd peasants, and yet the power of his 
name was snch, and there was sudli a tide of 
sympathy clrclmg aronnd liim from the masses 
of tho people on the Continent, that the com- 
bmed despots of Europe, in .he midst of their 
bristhng bayonets, were trembling for fear'^of 
him > ' 

Tho treaty of Fontninchlean had alroaly been 
shamcrnlly violated, and Napoleon was conse- 
quently no longer bound by its dbhgations_ A 
onsis was manifestly at hand Franco was on' 
tlie c\o of nnollier-revolntiori The nation -was ' 
earnestly yearning for. its deposed Emperor 
Napoleon anxiously watclicd theso poiteutous 
signa Ho studied tho journals He received 
reports from his friends reapcctuig the distracted 
state of France, the tmivcrsnl discontent with 
the Bourbons, tho projects for his assassination, 
on to kidnap him and consign him to close 
imprisonment. They told_ him of tho afTecficn 
with which his memory was ‘cherished by the 
people of Franco, end their earnest desire tliat 
he would retuni ' - _ 

I It was now near the close of the month of 
Fobmary He had been upon the island of 
Elba ten months IIis peril was extreme The . 
assassin’s dagger might any day reach his heart, 
or a band of kidnappers convey him to imprison-, 
roqnt — a thousandfold more to be dreaded than 
death Ho resolved to return to Franco, present 
himself before the people, and let them place 
him upon tlie throne or send a bullet through 
his heart, os'to thorn should seem tho best 
Pauline visited tbo Continent, and tbo most 
distmgnished of the friends of Napoleon gathered 
around her On her return she acquainted the 
Emperor with the remorse of his oldcompanious- 
m arms for having joined the Bonrhons, and of 
their urgent entreaty that he would return to 
France They all agreed m the declaration 
that the -people, with entire unanimity would ' 
replace him upon the tlirone 
Early in February, Baron Chaboulon, one of ' 
the young members of Napoleon’s Council of- 
State, m disguise visited Elba. He obtained a 
jttivate audience with tho Emperor, and repoils 
the following conversation as having occurred 
Quriogthe mtenicw — ' 

•' I am informed tint yon have yust arrived 
from Franco,’ said tho Emperor. “ Spoiik to me 
of 1 ans Have yon brought to the letters from 
my friends?’ 

“No, sue-' • I..” 

Napoleon intcmipted him, saying, “Ah I Is»» - 

they, like the rest, have forgotten mN” 
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**Sirc, you will-narerlra forgotten in France," 
Ch tbonlou added. " Your Majesty will ever be 
ebenshed with emotions of devotion and attach- 
yient by nil true Frenchmen " ^ - 
“ You are mistaken,’’ said Napoleon "* *' The 
French have tiow another soiereign Their 
duty" and their happiness command them to 
think no more of me They mvent a great 
.many fables and.fiilsehoods respecting ane in 
Pans It 13 al<o said that I am to ho transferred 
to bltiltn or to St Bolona. Let them tliink of it. 
I have proMsions ior six months, cannon, and 
brave men to defend me, and 1 sh'iU make them 
pay dearly for the snameful attempt But i 
cannot think that Europe will dishonour itself 
by arming agnin<t a single man, who has neither 
the inclination nor the wish to mjnro others 
The Emperor Alexander has too much regtrd 
for the opmion of posterity to lend himself to 
sneh a enme They have guaranteed to mo by 
a solemn treaty the sovereignty of tlia island of 
Elba 1 am here m my owm house So long as 
I do not go out to seek a. qumrelwith my neigh 
boars, no one has a right to come and disturb 
me. How are tlie Bourbons liked m Fr luce 
“Sire,” Chnboulon replied, “the Bourbons 
have not realized Uie expectations of the French 
The number of malcontents increases daily.’’ 

“ So much the worse, so much the worse," 
Napoleon sharply rgoined “Bat why has not 

X sent me any letters ?” 

“Ho was afraid,’ Chabonlon replied, “that 
they mighbiho taken from me He has, how- 
ever, revealed several drqurnslanccs, known 
only to your Majesty and himself, which I am 
to give ns proof that I am worthj' of your 
oonhdenco " 

“ Let us hear them,” the Emperor'odded 
‘■Idiogan my detail,” Ghahoulou writes, “but 
he “exclaimed,* without allowing me to flmsh, 
‘That’s enoagh Why did you not toll me that 
at first? We have lost half an hour ' This 
storm diBconcoTtcd mo He perceived my con- 
fusion, and, resuming his discourse in toui^ of 
mildness, smd, ' Come, make yonrsolf easy , and 
repeat to mo minutely nil that has trauspircd 

between you and X ’ 

“I proceed! d with my narrative, but the Em- 
peror, who, when affected, was incapable of listen 
ing to any remtnl without interrupting by his 
comments at every moment, stopped me by ex- 
claiming — 

“ ‘I truly thought, when I abdicated, that the 
Bourbons, instructed and disciphnedby adversity, 
-would not fall again mto the errors wbicb rmued 
tliem in 1789. .1 was in liopes the King would 
govern you as a good man should It was tlie 
only means of mamg yon forget that he had 
been forced upon you by foreigners, but, since 
the Dourbons have returned to b ranee, tbev ha^e 
done nothing but commit hlnndcis Their treaty 
of the 23rd of Apnl has profoundly disgusted me. 
With one stroko of the^pan they have robbed 
France of Belgium, and' of all the temtory ac- 
quired smee the Bovolntion They have de- 
spoiled the nation of its docks, its orseufils, its. 


fleets, its artillery, and the immense stores whioh ' 
1 had collected in the fortresses and ports which 
they have now ceded. Talleyrand bos conducted 
them to this infamy He must have been bribed. 
Peace on such terms is easy Had I, hke them, 
consented to the rum of France, they would not 
now be on my throne, bufi would sooner out 
off this right arm 1 preferred renouncing my 
throne rntber than to retain it by tamisbing my 
glory and the honour of France A degraded 
throne is ail mtolcrahlo burden 

‘“My enemies have pubhslied everywhere 
that I obstinatelj refused to make paace They 
have represented me ns a wretched madman, 
thirsting for blood and camago Snoh longnage 
answered their purpose When you wish to 
hang yonr dog you give out that he is mad. 
But Europe shaU know the truth I will ac- 
quaint, it wiUi everything that was said or done 
at Chfitillon I will unmask, with a vigorous 
baud, the Enghsh, the Russians, and the Aus- 
trians Europe shall judge between us She 
will doolare on which side lay the knaveiy and 
the thirst for shedding blood I might have re- 
tired with my army bejond the Loire, and on- 
joj cd a mountain warfare to my heart’s content. 

I would not I was weary of carnage 

“ * My name, and the brave men who remained 
faithful to me, made the Alhos tremble even in 
my capital They offered Italy as the price of 
my alidicatiou I refused After once reigning 
over France, one' ought not to reign elsewhere, 

I chose the isle of Elba. They were hoppv to 
accord it to me The position suits me ; for here 
I can watch Franco and tlie Boiurbons. All that 
I h ive done has been for France Itwasforlier - 
sake, not for my own, that 1 widiod to make her 
the first nation on the globe My glory is secure. 

If 1 had thought but of self, I would have returned 
to a private station But it was my duty to re- 
tain the imperial title for my family and son 
Next to France, my son is .to me ^e dtarest 
object in all the world ”’ 

During this glowing discourse the Emperor 
rapidly paced the room, and appeared violently 
agitated Do paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued — 

“ The emigrants know too well that I am here. 

I discover now plots every day They have sent 
to Cornea one of the assassins associated with 
Georges— a wretch whom even the English 
journals have pointed out to Europe os a blood- 
thirsty assassm. But lot tliem beware 1 If he 
misses mo, I shall not miss him. I will send my 
grenadiers after him, and he shall be shot as an 
example to others ” 

There was agam a moment of silence, when 
the Emperor resumed — 

“Do my. generals go to court? Thej must 
cut n sad figure there” 

“Yes, sire," Chaboulon replied, “and they 
are enraged to see themselves superseded in " 
favour by emigrants who never heard tlie sound ~ 
of a cannon ” 

-“The emigrants will never alter,” Napohwa 
rq)omed “1 committed a great »tror vmen 1 
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retailed thnt antl-nntionnl raco into France "If 
it bad not been for me, they would haie died of 
Btarrabon abroad Bnt then I bad great moti\ cs. 

I wanted to reconcile Enrope to ne, and cloao the 
Revolution Bnt wbat do my soldiers say about 
mo?" ' - ' 

“The soldiers, are," said Cbabonlon, “never 
proncaince your name bnt witb respect, admira- 
tion, and gnef ’* 

“And so they still l<r^ me?" said Napoleon, 
smiling 

“Yes, sire,’’ said Cbabonlon, "and I may 
ventnre to say that Qiey love yon e\Cn more 
than ever ^ey consider our misfortunes as the 
effect of treachery, and constantly affirm that 
they never would have been conquered if they 
bad not been sold to their enemies " 

“ They are right," said Napoleon “lam glad 
to learn ^at my army preserves the conscious- 
ness of its Eupenonty, 1 see that I have formed 
a correct opinion of the state of Franco The 
Bourbons are unfit to reign Their government 
may be acceptable to priests, nobles, -'and old- 
fashioned countesses, but it is utterly worthless 
to the present generation Tho Revolution has 
taught the people to knoiv their rank in the state, 
they wdl never consent to fall back into their 
former notlungness The army can never be- 
come attached to tho Bourbons Our victones 
'and misfortunes have established between the 
troops and myself an indestmotible tie The 
Bourbons are neither loved nor feared The 
government is evidently hastening to its fitlL 
Tho pnests and the emigrants are its only par- 
tisans Every man of pntnotism or of soul is: 
its enemy But how will all this end? Is it I 
thought there will bo a now Revolution ?" I 
•'Sire,' repbed Cbabonlon, “discontent and 
irritation provail to such an extent, that "the 
slightest cffcn’csccnco would movitably ennso a 
general insurrection, and nobody would bo sur- 
prised if it were to take place to-morrow " 

“But what would you do were you to cvpol 
tho Bourbons ?” said the Emperor “ TVould j ou 
establish the Repnbhc ?" 

“ The Republic, sire r said Chaboulon, “no- 
body thinks of It Perhaps they would create a 
Regency" _ , 

•' A Rogoncyr exclaimed Nnpolobn, with vehe- 
mence and surprise “ Am / dead ? ’ 

“But jour absence Chaboulon com- 

menced to say 

“ My absence,’’ interrupted Napoleon, “mafcsj 
DO diiierenco In a couple of days I could be 
Jjack acain m France, if the nation were to recall 
me ,Do you think it would be well If 1 were to 
return ?” 

“ Sire," said Cbabonlon, "I dare not personally 

attempt to answer snob a question 5 but 

“ That IB not what I am asking," impaticnldy 
nnswerea Napoleon "Answer Yes or No ” 

“ Why, then, sire, Yes," said Chaboulon 
“ Do really think so ?’’ the Emperor m- 
quired mth tenderness 

“Yes, sire, I am conrincad," Cbabonlon con- 
tinued “ and so is Jlons^ X , that the peopls 
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and tho armywciJd receive you as their do 
liverer, and that your cause would be embraced ^ 
With enthusiasm He had foreseen that your 
Majesty would mako inqmnes on t^s pomt, and 
the following is htorally his answer * You will 
tell the Emperor that I would not dare decide so 
important a question, bnt ho may consider it an 
incontrovortible fact, that the government has 
wholly lost the confidence of the pecpls and tho 
army, tliat discontent has increased to the 
highest pitch , ond.tbat it is impossible to con- 
con e that the government can stand mnch longer - 
against such univcrsa] dislike You wffi add 
I that the Emperor is tho only object of the regret 
I and tho hope of tho nation He, in his wisdom, 
will decide what ho ought to do'’ " 

Napoleon appeared deeply agitated. His far- 
reaching vision Tcrealcd to him tho vastness of 
' tho impending consequences For a long timo 
he walked tho floor, absorbed in intensity of 
thought, and then said — 

“ I will reflect upon it. Come here to-morrow 
at cloven o'clock * 

At the appoiuted hour Chahoutou presented 
himself to the Emperor After a long conver- 
sation, cssciit'nlly the same which wc base re- 
corded, Napoleon said — 

“I will set off Tho entorpnso is vast, it is 
difficnlt, it is dangerous But it is not beyond 
my compassing On great occasions Fortune 
has never abandoned me I sball set off, bnt 
not alone 1 will not run the risk of allowing 
myself to bo collared by tbo gendarmes . I wifl 
depart with niy sword, myPolandars, my grano- 
dicrs - All France Is on my side I belong to 
France For her I will sacrifice mjr repose, my 
blood, my life, with the greatest joy I have 
not settled my day of departure By deferring 
It, I should reap the adiantago of allowing the 
Congress to terminate, but, on the other hand, 

I run tho risk of being kept a close prisoner by 
tbo vessels of tho Bourbons and tho English, if, 
as everything appears tv mdicato, there should 
bo A ruptnro between the Alhes Depart, and 

toll X you have seen mo and I have deter- 

muied to ei^poso myself to ctcry danger for the 
sake of yielding to the praicrs of France, and 
ridding the nation of the Bourbons Say, also, 

I shall loaie hero with my juard on tho 1st of 
Apil, perhaps sooner ” 

Tho Duke of Rovigo writes in liiS memoirs — 
“The mam object of Tnllej rands attention at 
Vienna was the ahduction of the Emperor, whom 
he represented as a weight upon France, and as 
feeding the hopes of all restless minds In this 
respect he was right. Tho subject of tho Em- 
peror engrossed tho attention of all parties 
The more consideration was bestowed upon the 
details of the events which had occasioned his 
fewnfallithe greater was the interest felt forhuir 
Talleyrand had present to his mind (he example' 
of the return from Egypt He dreaded a second 
representation of that event It had so often 
been asserted that tho tnmqtuUiiy of ICtiTopo 
depended upon the repose of France, that it was - 
easy to perceive that tho ahduction ^ the 
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^ oeror "waa necessjoy to the general welfare M 
^e TnUejiand, therefore, succeeded m seounug 
the edophon of tins course The Emperor of 
Russia alone showed any difficulty in assenting 
to the proposal , but he at last tacitly consented 
to it 

“ WT do Talleyrand was wholly bent on ncco 
lerating this operation, which was said at the 
time to be entrusted to the Enghsh admirid, Sir 
Sydney Smith, whose osi nsible mission was tu 
be the command of ah expedition agomst tho 
Barbaty,States, in the Mediterranean I only 
ipamcd this circumstance from, what was pnb 
ttcly reported in Fans, where a vnnoty of letters 
received from London commnnicated details re- 
specting the Congress, towards which all eyes 
were then tnmed The English new spapers also 
reported that tho Emperor was to be removed to 
St Helena , and the report was repeated in tho 
German papers, winch the Emperor regularly 
receiied at Elba No doubt was cutoi tamed 
that this operation would soon bo carried into 
effect 

“ In the emergency, tbc Emperor formed the 
plan of returning to France, as ho had done on 
the former occasion No nltematne was left to 
him Ho knew tliat it was intended Co violate 
his asylum, in. which he had uo means of defend- 
ing himself for any length of time, and where it 
was now even impossible for him to subsist with- 
out the allowance guaranteed, but not paid to 
him.*» , 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE nEXOIUt FBOM IXBA. 

F/exaratlons for ilcparture— The embarkation— Tlio nn- 
nouncement — ^Dictatiog' proclamations— Pasolng tho 
encmi— JTret ineotinf: With tko troops— Cntenui; 
Grcnoble-;rMarm of the Boorlions— Mngnoiilmit; ot 
tho Emperor 

Ox tho morning of die 2Gth of Febrnary, the 
Princess -Paubuc gave a banquet to the officeia 
.. of tho army, to the distinguished strangers, and 
to the principal inhabitants of the island of Elba 
Napoleon, with tdl liis accustomed ffankness and 
buoyancy, conversed w ith his guests. He chatted 
very familiarly ffir a long time with some Lng- 
Ksh travellers,^ whom curiosity had drawn to 
Elba. The plans of the Emperor were, however, 
all locked up in Uis own heart — ^revealed to no 
one He entered into no conspiracy , but, with 
sublime self-confidenco in the unaided might of 
his own genius, went forth to the conquest of a 
kmgdom At a Jate Jiour of the ovcuing he 
rotured from the bnUinnt saloons, tokmg with 
' him General Bertrand and General Drouet. He 
then said to them privately — 

“W6_ leave tho island to-morrow. Lot the 
—vessels which uro at anchor be seized to-night 
Let the Guard he embarked in tiro moming No 
vessel wbatevor must be permitted to leave the 
port until wo are at sea. Do not Mlow my in- 
(antionfi to ba revtaled to any one,'* 


The two generMe passed the remainder of th 
night in the execution of ’these orders. At sun 
nse in the morning, the officers and soldiers, on 
thousand in all, were embarked on board Nnpo 
loon's little bng, the “Inconstant," andmthre 
merchant vessels Thoy wore so much accus 
tomed to unquestioning oheditnce, that, withon 
inquiry or hesitation, tliey yieldod to thes 
orders, though not know mg on rrhst expediUoi 
were bound 

Ah Tzud.dav, the launch of the brig came t< 
tlio sh.>ro, aAa ''onvci cd the Emperor on bran 
under a salute (\ uannon The httlo fleet c 
one brig and tlrt<6 transports then wciabei 
anchor The sails wo,& spread, and a propitioii 
breeza swept them towards the coast of France 
The son shone brilliantly in the Ci..uil'zsf sky 
The genial air of a beautiful spring day wa 
peculiarly invigorating Tho music of martis 
bands floated exultmgly o\er the gentle swell o 
the sea Napoleon’s countenance beamed witl 
oonfadence and joy. “The die is oast,” h 
exclaimed, as ho tnrned his eye from the vanish 
ing mountains of Elba towards the nubrokoi 
horizon m the direction of the coasts of France 
With this little band of faithful followers, barel; 
enowgli, as Napoleon characteristicnlly said, “ t* 
save him, on lus first landing, from being coUarei 
by the gendarmes,’’ ho was adiancing to reclain 
tho throne of France, where the Bourbons wen 
sustained by the bay onets of all the combmoi 
despotisms oi Europe. 

Such an enterprise, in its maxvidlousness, i 
unsurpassed by any other dnrmg bis mnrvolloa 
career And yet ttoe was nothing in it rash o 
inoomnderoto He was driven to it by mexorabl 
circumstances He could no longer remain ii 
safety at Elba The Allies recognised no sanctit] 
in tlicir oaths They had already violated thei 
solemn treaty^ and were meditating a piratical ex 
pedition for the seizure of his person Ho could no 
flee m disguise, to bo hnnted a fugitive over the fau 
of the earth There was no resource open bofor 
him but boldly to throw himself into the arms e 
the people of France, who still loved him will 
deathless constancy His resolve was honourabl 
and noble Napoleon, when the vessels wei< 
out of sight of land, stood upon the deck of hi 
little brig, gathered around him the whole ship’ 
company, four hundred in number, and said b 
them-— 

“ My friends, wo are going to France — we an 
going to Pans I" 

It was the first onuouncement Tho soldiers 
with shouts of joy, responded, “Vivo la France 
Vivo I’Empercur I" Tueir exultation was bound 
less Anxious to appear on their native soil ii 
neat and martial tniu, they immediately diepcTsei 
througbout the vessel to hurnish their weapon 
I aud to repair then omfbnns Napoleon passci 
along among these groups ofhis devoted followen 
and addressed them m sincere aud friendly words 
as a fatlier smiles upon his children. Nigh 
came. The Emperor entered the cabin, aui 
called for several amanuenses to sit down at thi 
tabic, each to wnte a copy <£ the 'words ha wa 
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elwut to dictate Thenj pacing the floor, vrith 
frequent gesticulation, and earnest and ^rapid 
delivery, ho uttered the following glovnng ptb- 
cHamauons. — 

“TO IDE ABMT - 

“Soldiers! We have not been conquered Two 
men from our own ranLa liai e betraj ed our laurels, 
iheir country, tbeir sovoroign, their benefactor 
Shall those men, who for twentj-fivo years have 
been traversing Europe to stir up our cnomios 
against ns— who bavo passed their hves in the 
ranks of foreign armies, cursing and assailing 
our beautiful I< ranee — shall they now pretend to 
cnchoin our eagles — thej', who have never been 
ahlo to endure tliew fiery glance? Shall wo 
snffor them to enjoy the fruits of our glorious 
tods, 80120 upon our honours and our estates, 
that they may hut calumniate our glory? If 
their reign were to continue, all would bo lost — 
e\en tlio memory of our exalted exploits With 
what irantio rngo do they misrepresent our deeds ' 
They seek to poison that which lha world admires 
And if there now remain any defenders of our 
glory, they are only to bo found among those 
enemies whom wo havo conquered on the field of 
battle 

*' Soldiers I hi my exile I have hoard your 
voice, and I have come to you tliroiigb oiery 
obstacle and every peril Your general, called 
to the throne by the choice of the people, and 
elevated on jour shields, is restored to yon 
Come and join him Cast away those colours 
which die nation has prosonbed, and which, for 
five and-twonty jears, ba^c served as a rallymg- 
point to the enemies of France Mount the tn 
coloured cockade which you wore at our glorious 
victories AVe must forget that wo have been 
masters of other nations, but lot us never sulFcr 
them to interfcro m our afiiurs Who shall 
pretend to be onr master — ^who is able? Besumo 
the eagles you bore at Ulm, at Austerhtz, at 
Jena, at Eylan, at Wagram, at Friedlnnd, at 
Tttdcla, at Edsanvdil, at Esshng, at SmolensUo, 
at Moscow, at Lutzen, at Wnrtchcn, at Montun. 
rail. Tbmk you that this baudful of Frenchmen, 
BOW 00 arrogant, can endure Ibcu: glance ? 

“ They maj return whence they came There, 
if they please, they may reigo, ns they now 
pretend that they have reigned during the last 
nineteen years Your property, rank, 'gloiy, the 
property, rank, and glory of jour chilareu, havo 
no greater enemy than those verj princes imposed 
upon ns by foreigners They are the enemies of 
our glory, since the recital of so many horoic 
actions, wiudhhase rendered tho French people 
illustrious, fighting against thorn to shake oif 
their yoke, is their condemnation 

“ The veterans of the army of the Sambro 
and of the Meuso, of the JlUino, of Egypt, and 
of die Grand Asmy, are humiliated Their 
honourable wounds are stigmabzod. Tiioir 
snccessoB are Crimea 'These brave men will bo 
rebels, if, as these enemies of the people pretend, 
legitimate sovereigns were among the foreign 
ttriiiis& Tho hononrs^rewards, partmbtios which 


these prmces confer, are for those who have 
served against us and against our country 

“Soldiersl Bally beneath thestandard of yoot 
chief His existence IS inseparable from yonis. 
His tights are those of the people and of your- 
selves His mterest, honour, and glory centre 
bnt in you Viotory will advance with 'rapid 
strides Tho eagle, with our national colours, 
shall flj from steeple to steeple, until it nbghts 
upon the ton ers of N6tre Damo - You may then 
exhibit jour woimds with liononr, j'ou may 
boast of your exploits, j’ou uiU bs tlio liberates 
of your country, 

“In your old age, surrounded and respected 
by your fellow-citizens, they will bsten with 
veneration to the recital of your noble deeds. 
Yon may proudly say, ‘1 abo was of that Grand 
Army wliidi twice entered the walls of Vienna,"' 
and those of Borne, Berlin, Madrid, and Moscow, 
which rlennsod Pans from the pollution with 
which It was contaminated hy treason and the 
presence oF an cncmj * Honour to those brave 
soldiers, tlic glory of •'their native Franco 1 
Eteranl shame to those guilty Frenchmen, of 
•whatever rank, who for five and twenty j’cam 
havo fought in foreign armies to rend tbo bosom 
of thoif country 1 “ NAronEON.” 

“to tub MiorLE 

“Frencbmcnl TbcidofccUon of tbo Duke Oi 
Castighonb sutrcndcied Lyons, without defence, 
to onr enemies The army w litdt I bad entrusted 
to bis command was capable, from tbo bravery 
and'patiiotism of vvhiob it was composed, of 
beating the Austrians, and of taking in tbo rear 
the led flank of tbo enemy’s army whiob 
threatened Pans 

"Tho victories of Cbampaubcrt, of Montmirail, 
of Chatenu-TbierrjjOf Voucliamp.of Mormnns, 
of Montercau, of Cravonc, of Klieims, of Arois- 
snr Aube, and of St Hizier, tbo insurrection of 
tho brave peasantry of Lorraine, of Champagne, 
Alsace, Fianclio-Conitc, and Burgundy, and the 
position I bad talicn m the rear of the enemy ’s 
nrmy, cutting it off from its magazines, piarks of 
reserve, convoys, and waggons, had placed it m a 
desporato situation. Tho French were on tho 
point of being more powerful than over Tho 
flower of the enemy’s army was lost without 
resource ; it would have been entombed in those 
vast districts it had so pitiloE«’y ravaged, had not 
the treachery of the Duke of Bigusa surrendered 
tlio 'capital and disorganized the nrmy The 
unexpected conduct of these two generals, who 
betrayed at once their country, thoir sovereign, 
imd tlioir benefactor, changed the fate of war. 
Tho situation of tho enemy was snob, that, after 
the nffair which took plica before Pons, he was 
without ammunition, bemg separated fiom ^ 
his parks of I'cserve 

“ Under these new and extraordinary circnra- 
stances, my heart ■was lacerated, bnt my soul 
remained unshaken I consulted only the interests 
of our country, and exiled myself upon a rook 
ui the middle of the sea My bfe was stiB nse- 
ful to you, and is destmed to contuine so* T 
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would not permit tlie vast conconrse of citawns 
dosStons of Bhann'g my fate to accompany mo 
to Elba. I thonglit that tboir presence at homo 
would bo tecfnl to Franco, and I only took wUh 
mo a handful of bravo men necessary for my 
gnnrd 

“ Elevated by yonr choice to the tlirono, o\ ery- 
thing which has been done without yonr consent 
IS illegal Within, the krt twenty five years 
Pninco has ncqmred now interests, now institn 
tions, and a new glory, which can only bo 
guaranteed by n national govomment, and by a 
djniasly created by tbese now clicamstanccs 
A pnneo nho would reign over 5 on, seated upon 
my tbrono by the power of tho same armies 
which have ravaged our country, would seek m 
vain to support himsolf by tho prmciplcs of feudal 
pouer Uo could but promoto the interests of a 
few indmduals, enemies of tho pcmlc, who, for 
the last fivc*and-tn enf j years, condemned them 
in all onr netional assembhes Yonr tranquillity 
at home aud your estimation abroad would bo 
lost for over. 

“Frenchmen I I heard in my exile yonr com- 
plaints and your wishes. You claim a povem- 
mont of your choice, which nlono is logitnnatc. 
You accused mo of slumbering too long You 
reproached me with sacrificing to my roposo the 
greatest mteresta of tho nation I have crossed 
tho sea, omid dangers of oiery desenption I| 
tome among you to resume my rights, which 
are identical with yours All that has been 
done, wntten, or said by uidividnols, sinco the 
taking of Pans, 1 consign to obliiion It diall 
ba\o no inllueuce whatever on the rv>membrence 
I prosen 0 of tiio impo'lant services they have 
rendered ; for there are events of such n nature 
as to bo too poncrful for tho organization of man 

“Frenchmen I There is no nation, howovor 
small, whicli has not tho nght of rohoiuig itself 
from the dishonour of oboynng a pnnee forublv 
imposed upon it IVhen Charles VII re-entered 
Pans, and overturned tho ephemeral throne of 
Henry 1 1 , ho aoknowlcdgeU that ho hold his 
crown from the valour of his bravo people, and 
not from a pnneo regent of England It is 
likewise to yon alone, and to my gallant army, 
that I am mdehted for everything 

* “ NAroi.EO> " 

Immediately, ah who know how to write 
among tho sailors and tho grenadiers of the 
Guard were called, and a hundred pens were 
busy transcribing these prodamations, that thou- 
sands of copies might bo distributed nt tho mo- 
ment of disembarkation A feeble breeze tor- 
tured their unpatienco the next day, as they 
almost imperceptibly moved along over tho mir- 
rored surface of tho sea- “Towards evening a 
French bng of war, tho “Zephyr," hove in sight, 
and boro down upon the iloUUa. Napoleon or- 
dered all the grenadiers to conceal ^cmsolvcs 
below, that no suspicion might bo excited At 
o'clock the brigs were within hailing distance. 
- The commanders of the two vessels stood upon 
the decks with their spenkmg trumpets m their 
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hands. After tho oxchango of a fow words, the 
captain of tho “Zephyr” inquired after tho Em* 
cror. Napoleon seized the tinmpet from tht 
ands of the commander of the “ HiconstanP* and 
shouted over the waves, " Ho u marvellonsly 
well.” 

Tho earliest dawn of tho next moinmg showed 
a seventyfonr gnn ship steering towards the 
flotOln. This, for an hour, caused much uneasi- 
ness, sinco it wonld bo impossible to resist snob 
an enemy The ship, however, passed on its 
Way, paying no hew to the little mendiant 
vessels scattered over the deep, and not dreaming 
of the prize within its gr>sp As the olond-hke 
soil faded away in the distant horizon, Napoleon 
assembled lus generals sroond him, and said — 
j “ Now, gonriemon, it is yonr turn to speak to 
yonr companions m glory Come, Bertrand, 
take tho pen, and write yonr own appeol to yonr 
j brothers-m-nrms *' 

The grand marshal excused himself as not 
being aUe to find expressions smted to the grau- 
denr of tho occasion 

“ Very well, then,” said Napoleon , " write, and 
I will speak for y on all " 

He then, without a moment of hesitation, dic- 
tated tho following address of tho Guard to tho 
army — 

“Soldiers! Tho drums aro beatmg to arms 
Wo arc on our march Gome and join os Join 
the Emperor and onr eagles If these men, 
just now so arrogant, who have always fled nt 
the aspect of our weapons, daro to meet ns, 
where can we find a nobler occasion to shed onr 
blood, and to sing tho hymn of victory? 

“ Soldiers of the seventh, eighth, and nine 
tcenth mihtary divisons, garrisons of Antibes, 
Toulon, and MdrseiUes, &bnnded officers and 
veterans of onr armies, 3 ou are summoned to the 
bononr of settmg tbo brst example Alorch with 
ns to wm back the tbrone, the palladium of our 
rights Let postenty proclaim that foreigners, 
seconded by traitors, having imposed a ffisgracc- 
ful yoke upon France, the brave arose, and the 
enomios of the people mid of tho army disap 
penred and snnk into oblivion I” 

This address was also rapidly transenbed, that 
each soldier might have several copies to distri- 
bute to tho French regiments Towards even- 
ing, tho blue hills of France emerged from the 
horizon, in the bright glow of the setting sun 
The joy onlionid the httlc fleet was inexpressible 
Hats and caps waved in the air, and shonts of 
exultation floated over tho water 

“Let us display the tncolonrod ooidwadc," 
smd the Emperor, “that tho country may recog- 
nise us." 

Immediately the cockade of E ha was tossed 
into the sea, and every soldier replaced upon his 
cap tho tncolonrcd cockade, which he had pre- 
served as a sacred relic The excitement and 
joy were too intense to allow of any sleep. In 
the dim twilight of the next morning the fleet 
was gently wafted mto tho Gulf of Jnan, where 
Napmeon had previously ended on bis letnrs 
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from Egjpt It was on tlio Ist of'JIarcli At 
five o'clock, the Emperor disembarked nponibo 
lonely bench near Cannes, and imniediately 
estabhshed the bivonno for his LiUiputinn army 
of invasion m an olive grove at a short distance 
from the shore. Pointing to'lho olive leaf, the 
symbol of peace, be said, " This is a lucky omen 
It will be realized " 

A few peasants, astonished by this sudden ap 
pnrilion, crept from their huts, and cautiously 
approached encampment One of these pea 
sants had formerly sct\ ed under Napoleon- Im- 
mediately recognising Ins old general, bo insisted 
upon being enrolled in Ins battalion “Well," 
said the Emperor, turning to the grand marshal 
niid smiling, “ you see that, we hare a remforce* 
ment olready." 

In the coiurse of a fow hours this escort of six 
hundred men, with two or three small pieces of 
cannon, were safely landed, and were refreshing 
tlicmscUcs under the oh\c grove, preparatory to 
their strange campaign Thoy were about to 
march seven hundred miles, through a kingdom 
containing thirty millions of inhahitants, tocap- 
tnro tho strongest capital in Europe An army 
of nearly two hundred thousand men, hndcr 
Bourbon leaders, was stationed m imprognnblo 
fortresses by (be way , and tho combined despots 
of Europe had two millions of bayonets still 
glistening m the hands of their soldiers, all of 
wlueh wero pledged to sustain Ihe miqnitons 
sway of the Bourbon usnipcrs. Komancc. m 
her wildest dreams, no^er conceived of such an 
enterprise before Yet tho adventure hod been 
carefully considered, and profound wisdom guided 
every stop The milhous Of Franco loved Nn* 
poleon almost to adoration He knew it, and 
he knew that he deserved it. Nopoleon was well 
aware that oU tho great elements of success were 
u hts favour, and he had no misgivings 
Bo passed around among fais " children," chat- 
ting and laughmg famiharly with them " I sec 
from this spot," said he, the fnght I shall occa i 
Sion the Bourbons, and the embarrassment of all 
those who have turned their backs against me'" 
- Then, os nsnal, forgetting all bis 'own ponis-in 
Bohcitnde for bis friends, he added, “'IN'hat will 
become of the patriots before my arrival in Fans ? 
I tremble lest tho Bourbon partisans should mas* 
^ more them. "Woo to those who iqjuro thoml 
They shall have no_ mercy « " ' 

It was not tiU eleven o'clock at night that this 
"little bond was enabled to commence its march. 
The moon shone bnlhontiy in the dlondless sky 
The Poles of the Guard, unable to transport 
horses from Elba, bad brought Ibcir saddles, and 
taking them upon their backs, -gaily marobed 
along, bendmg beneath weight of tlieir cum- 
brons luggage The Emperor purchased every 
horse'he met, and thus, one by one, mounted Ins 
cavalry. 

_ Avoidmg tho large towns, where the Bourbon 
'authonties might be strong, he determined tc 
follow the flank of the monntains Advancing 
npldiy idl night and most of the next day, they 
enved u Ou avening at Gnuso, about fifty miles 
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from tbo coast. Hero they encamped for tb« ^ 
night TJienewsoftbeEmperbr’eltndiiigspi'eiid ' 
rapidly, and excited every whore py andsnrpnto. 
The peasants crowded to mecthm, end implored 
permission to follow in bis^tram, “I (»nld 
easily,'' said Napoleon sifterwards, "oave taken 
two mifiions of these peasants with mo to Paris.’ . 
But he had no wish to triumph by physical force. ^ 
Tho love of) Franco was Ins all conquering wea* 
pon The next two days, tho Srd and 4lh,' they 
ad\ ODced sixty miles to Bigne. .The next day they 
pressed on thirty miles 'urthcr to Gap The en* 
thusiosm was now so goncrdl and so intense that ' 
Napoleon no longer needed proloction against the 
Bourbon police The authorities of the Legitimist 
usurpers were completely overwhelmed by the 
tnuraphnnt people - - “ 

Napoleon, in Ins' eagerness, ontstnpplng hii 
Guard, arrived at the city of G^ with but six , 
horsemen and forfy grenadiers Tliore was such 
a universal burst of love and joy from the inlmbi* 
tnnts of this city, as men, women, and children, 
with shouts and tears, gathered around thcirown - 
Emperor, that the Bourbon authorities were com- 
pelled to fly. 

- “Citizens,” said Napoleon,^ “I have Been 
deeply penetrated by tho'sentiments you have 
evinced for me ' You arc right in colling me' 
yonr father, for I' live only for tho honour 
and tho happiness .of Franco My roturn en- 
tirely dissipates your disquietude. It gnaraiitocs 
the preservation of all property,'-of equality be- 
tween all classes These rights, wbidi you have 
cqjoyed fbr twenty-five years, and for which your 
fororathers have sighed so ardently, now form 
port of your existence ” 

'Hero the prodamntions he had dictated at ' 
sea wero printed They spread with the ra- 
pidity of hghtnmg The -whole population of , 
the country was roused and inflamed, and multi- 
tudes whiw'could not bo counted were anxious . 
to he enrolled ns the EmperoPs advance-guard. 
At two o’clock in the afeemoon the Emperor re ' 
sumed his march, accompanied by a vast con- 
course, blhng the air with their acclamations. 
No language 'can desonbe the scone of enthu- 
siasm The inhabitants on the ronte, trembhng 
for the safety of Napoleon, and feanng that the 
Bourbons might send troops to crush his feeble 
escort, prepared to sound the tocsin, and to raise 
a levy en masse to protect the sovereign of thcii 
choice There were strong garrisons, and for- 
midable arrays of troops under Boiorbon comman- 
ders, wbicli he must soon encounter. Napoleon, 
however, declined the service thoy tendered 
**Yonr sentiments,’’ said he, “convince me 
that 1 have not been deceived Thoy are to 
me a certain guarantee of tho inchnations' of 
my soldiers Those whom I meet will rangd 
themselves by my side. Tho more nnmerons they 
may bo, the more will my snccess be assort -■ 
Remain tranquil, therefore, in your homes " 

They wero now approaohmg Grenoble The. 
commandant of the garrison there. General Mar- 
chand, marched with a force of eix thonsand 
men to oppose the Emperot, He posted hif_ 
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troops in n defile fienLe,! by the monntnins nnd 
e lake. It was in tbo morning of tbo Tth of 
March, The auls which was to decide all had 
now arrived Napoleon was equal to the emer- 
gency. Rcqniating his cohiinn to halt, ho rode, 
at a gentle pace, and almost alone, towards the 
hO'stile army The peasuit'*, who had assembled 
in vast nnmhcrs to witness this mnrvcllons 
scene, greeted bun with shonte of “ Vivc I'Em- 
peronr '' 

Napoleon, without any hesitation, rode calmly 
along upon a gentle trot until ho nmvod withm 
almndrcd pacosof the glittering bayonets which 
formed an opas'^blo wall before him Ho then 
dismounted, handed the reins to ono of the Poles 
who accompanied him, crossed his arms npon his 
breast, end ndTonced, unprotected nnd entirely 
alone, until he amved within ton paces ot the 
troops. There he stood, tlio mark for every 
gun He was drcs«ed in the simple costomo 
which every Frenchman recognised, with the 
cocked hat, the grey ove'coat, snd the high 
mihtaiy boots Tho commanding o£Bceroruort.d 
the soldiers to fire Tliey seemed to obey. 
Every xnnsket was brought to the shoulder end 
aimed at hn breast. Had there been tme single 
man among tbosa battoLons willing to sboot tho 
Emperor, lio would bavo received from the 
Bourbons boundless rewards Tho report of a 
single musket wonld then have settled the 
destinies of France. 

Napoleon, withont the change of a mnscle of 
his features, or tho ^mor of a nerve, continued 
to advance npon the mnskets lerclled at bla 
heart Then stopping, and tnicovenng his 
breast, ho said, m those rosontiding tones nhich, 
haring been once heard, never could be tor- 
■ gotten— 

“SoViers, if there is ono among von who 
. would kill his Emperor, let him do it. Hero 
I am," 

For ft moment there was silence as of the 
grave. Then tho point of one musket fell, and 
another, and another Tears began to gush 
into tlio eyes of theso hardy voternn*!. One 
Toico, tremulous with emotion, shouted, ** Vivo 
I’Empercurl" It was Uie signal for a univcrsnl 
burst, re-echoed bv soldiers and by peasantry in 
a eontmnons cataract of sound The troops from 
Grenoble, tho gtenadters of the Guard, and the 
peasants, all rushed in a tumiilt of joy npon tho 
Emperor, who opened his arms to receive them - 
In the confusion, tho Bonrbon commander pnt 
spurs to fais horse and disappeared When the 
transport was somewhat moderated, the Em- 
, pcTor, taking gently by tho whiskers a veteran 
whose appearanco attracted lus attention, said 
to him playfuny— 

*' How could yon have the heart to aim yoor 
musket aljlie' Little Corporal?’’ 

The old man’s oyes immediately filled with 
tears Ringing his ramrod in tlie barrel of his 
musket to show it was unloaded, ho said — 

" Judge whether I could have done thee much 
harm. All the rest are the same ’’ 

Napoleon them gathered the whole assembly 


OF GRENOBLE WELCOME HIM SOI 

of soldiers and peasants in a carclo aronnl him, 
and thus addressed them • — 

“ I have come with but a hsadful of bravi 
men, because I roly npon tho people and npoi 
yon. Tho throne of tho Bourbons is lUepti 
mate It bas not been raised by the voice o! 
the nation. It b contrary to the national will 
bocanso it is in direot opposition to tho interest! 
of tho oonntry, nnd only musts for the benefit o 
a small nnmber of noble famdies Ask of yom 
fathers, interrogate these bravo peasants, nnd 
yen will learn from tbeir bps the actnal state 
of things. They are threatened with the re- 
newal of the tithe system, of privileges, ol 
foitdiil rights, and of all those abuses firow 
which your victories had delivered them." 

Nnpolcon now resumed bis march, accompa- 
nied by a vast crowd of tho inliabitmts, In- 
creasing every moment, and thronging tho roads 
Tho battalions from Grenoble acted as the ad 
vnnee-gnard to tbo grenadiers from Elba As 
he approached the city, he was met by a me* 
sengcr, who said — 

"Sire, you will have no occasion for arms 
Your nding-whip will bo sniScient to scatter ah 
resistance The hearts of the soldiers are evcr< 
where vonrown ” 

As Napoleon approached tho city, one of the 
most important fortified places of France, the 
enthusiasm of the people exceeded all bounds. 
The tncolourcd cockade was npon all hats The 
tricolonrcd banner waved from the windows, 
and Boated from tbe battlements and npon tho 
spires of the ci^. Shoots of "Vive I’Empo- 
reurl’’ filled the atreets The soldiers shared 
tho euthnsiasm, fraternized with tho people, and 
promised them that they would not fire npon 
their brothers in onus It was impossible for 
tho Bourbon olficcrs and magistrates to stem 
tbis torrent In despair they fled, having locked 
tbo gates and coucoaled the keys 

At midnight, firom the ramparts of Grenoble, 
wore scou the torcbes of the multitude, suironnd- 
ing tbe Emperor, and advancing towards the 
city Shouts of “ Vive I Empereurl" rose from 
tho approaching throng, and were echoed back 
from tho walls of the fortress. The inhabitants, 
in their ardonr, wrenched the gates from the 
lunges, and Napoleon entered the streets in the 
midst of lUaminntions and exultations such as 
earth has rarely witnessed' A countless crowd, 
almost dclinons with joy, bore him to his quarters 
in an um Throngliont tho night coutiniions 
acdamations resonnded beneath lus wmdows. 
Tho people and the soldiers, almost delinons with 
joy, fraternized together till the morning in ban- 
quets and embraces. 

•* AH IS now settled,” said Napoleon, and we 
are at Pans ” 

Sbortly after Napoleon’s arrival at tbe inn, an 
increased tnmnlt called bun npon the balcony. 
The mliabitouts of Granoblo had come to offei 
him the gates of the city, smee they coifid not 
present mm with tho Iiy# 

His little hand was qnito exhausted by the 
rapid march of five days, along dreadful roadS| 
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anti tlimigli defiles of tbe monntains, oflen en- 
cumbered with snow He allowed them twenty- 
four hours' rest in Grenoble. 

On the 9th of hlarch, Napoleon "resumed his 
journey towards Lyons. 

“Ha marched out of Grenoble,” says Lamar- 
tine, “os he had entered it, surrounaed by bis 
sacred battalion of the isle of Elba, and pressed 
on every side by tho waves of a multitude which 
cleared a road for him ’’ 

He passed the night at a small town half way 
between Grenoble and Lyons Bonfires blazed 
all the night long, and the whole population 
united as one man in the most ardent demonstra- j 
tions of affection and joy. 

The intelligence of Napoleon’s landing, and of 
the enthusiasm with which ho was everywhere 
greeted, had now reached Pans Tho Bourbons 
and their friends were m great consternation 
- Tho tidings, however, were carcfnlly suppressed, 
for fear that an insurrection might be oscitod 
in the metropohs” Vigorous measures , were 
adopted secretly to arrest all tho prominent men 
in the city who were suspected of fidelity to tho 
Emperor They appomted Bonrnenne, who snb- 
sequentiy wrote on atrocious memoir of Napo- 
leon, mmister of police 

" He was," says Lamartine, “ an old, confi- 
dential ecorotary to Bonaparte, intimately ac- 
quainted with liis chnractcrond secrets, who had 
been dismissed by the Emperor for malversation, 
and who was incensed ngniiist him with a hatred 
which gonrantcod to tho Roynlish a desperate 
fidelity ” 

The city of Lyons contains two hundred thou 
sand mbabitonts It is distant two hundred and 
fifty miles from Pans Louis XVIII , on the 8th, 
had bpiird of Napoleon's landing, and his advance 
to GTLiioble The Count of Artois (afterwards 
Charles X) had been despatclied to Ljoiis to 
concentrate there all tbe available forces of tho 
kmgdom, and to crush the Emperor He entered 
the oity hut a few hours beroro Napoleon ap- 
peared at its gales Two regiments of the Ime 
— one of mfantry and one of cavalry — were in 
the place. Other regiments wore advancmg by 


ss The Dourhons Inserted In tho Moniteur, of the Cth 
of Merch, tho following proclamation, wblldi Franco 
mnst have read with a smile — 

“Bonaparte has escaped from tho bland of Elba, 
where the Impmdcnt magnanimity of tho allied soyc. 
reigns had given him a sovereignty, in rctarn for tbe 
desolations which he had bronght Into their dominions 
That roan who, when he abdicated his power, 'retained 
oil his ambition and his fury, flint man, covered vritb 
the blood of gencratlona, comes at tho end of a yeai^ 
spent seemingly In apathy, to stiiio to' dispute, in tbe 
name of his nsurpattons and his massacres, the legici- 
mate and mild autliorlty of tho Elng of trance At 
tho head of a Tew hundred Italians and Piedmontese, 
he has dared again to sot his feet on tliatland which had 
banished him for ever, hewUhestore opentUenonnds, 
atUlhut half closed, which he had made, and which tbe 
hand of the King Is healing every day A few treason- 
able attempts, some movomeiita in Italy, excited by 
his insane brothor-ln law, inflamed the pride of the 
cowardly warrior of Fontainebleau He exposes him- 
-relf, oa ho imagines, totho death of a hero, he will only 
die tlut of a traitor France has rijectod lilm bo re 
turns , Franco wUI devonr him ” 

\ 


rapid marches. The local national guard, well 
armed and well disciplined, amounted to twenty 
thousand men But the Connt of Artois was re- 
ceived coldly by the troops, and still more coldly 
by tho inhabitants ‘Wine was freely distnbnted 
among the soldiers in the name of Louis XVIIL 
Thoy drank tJie wine, shouting “Long live the 
Little Corporal 1" Tlic Count was in despair 
He reviewed the troops^harnngued them, walked 
(around among them, To one veteran, oevoi^ 
with scars, ho said — . 

“ Snrelj' a bravo old soldier like yon will shoat 
* Vive le Roi?' " 

“Naj,'" replied tho honest warrior, "“no one 
here will fight against his father ‘Vive 1 Em- ' 
porcnrl’" 

The Connt was accompanied by a guard of 
gentlemen, who were his personal friends,' and 
who were pledged for his protection "iVlien 
thoy saw. tho universal enthusiasm in favour 
Napoleon, believing the Bourbon cause iiretiiev- 
ably lost, they also perfidiously abandoned the 
Pnnpo and turned (o the Emperor. The Connt 
was compelled to fleo from the city,accompaniod 
by only one of his guard And We again ap- 
peared that grandenr of character which was 
instinctivo with Napoleon Jle sent the Cross oj 
the of Honour as a retranl to this man for 
his JiUehtif to the Bourbon Pi mcc It was accom- 
panied vvith tho characteristic words — 

“I never leave a noble action without re- 
ward ’’ 

And when his treacherons comrades presented 
themselves to tho Emperor, tendering to him 
their services, he disimssed them with contempt, 
saying — 

“Tour conduct towards the Connt of Artois 
snificicntly proves how you would not by mo 
vvero fortnno to forsake mo 1 thank yon for 
your offer Yon will return immediately to your 
homes " 

Tho Bourbons had been forced by foreign 
bajoncts upon the army and tho nation, and 
could claim from them no debt of loyalty But 
the personal foUoieers of tho Prineo were traitors 
to abandon him in misfortnne 

Marshal Lcfbbvre had remained faithfully with . 
Napoleon at Fontnmeblcau until after his ahi- 
enbon He then went to Pons, where he was 
presented to Alexander 

" You were not, then, vmder tho walls of Pane," 
said the Czar, “ when wo arrived ?" 

, " No, sire,” Lefbbvre rephed, “ we had the ims 
fortune to be unable to reach here in time ” 

“Tho misfortune!'*' rejoined tho Emperor, 
smiling, ’ 

hero?" 


yen are, then, sorry to soo me 


“ Sire,” replied tho honest and noble-hearted 
taarslml, “1 behold with admiration a wainor- 
wbo, in youth, has learned to nso victory with 
moderation, but it is with tho deepest gnef that 
I see a conqueror within my country ’* ^ 

, **, M y®™ sentiments, Monsieur Mar- 

shal, tho Emperor replied, “ and they only add 
to my esteem for yon," t 
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1815.1 LYONS RECEIVES HIM 

Upas the rehim of Nnpolcon, LoRibvro bostcnod^ 
to bi* side, and fon'ocTitcd lumself anow to the 
censo xrhich tho Emporor so gloriossly advo- 
oatod. 


CHAPTER LXV 

TsroMrnAL masch to pvsib 

Hoaonrtblo conduct of ^tnrdonMil— Iteccpllon nt Lyons 
— intenltn vrilli Baron Tliurj — Marshal Np>— A p- 
pioachlng Anaorre— Attempt to ns'asslnnto tho Lm- { 
pcror— Anxiety of tho rmperorthot nohlood should' 
bo shed— Arrival at FOntnlncblcui— Eatraordmor) i 
scene at Mclan— Fntcrlng tho Tnflcrles— Fiithnstasm 
of F^nco— Tho Durhess of AngonlSmo— Death of 
Marat. 

At four o’clock is the adernoon of tho 10th, 
Napoleon, with his oxtraordinarj cmt(fge of sol- 
diers, peasants, women, and cliildrcn snrronnding 
him. with acclaim, wa\ing branches in tho ntr, 
and singing songs of joy andriclory, nppioachod 
the single brnige winch crossed the Rhdnc. 
General Macdonald, who, after tho abdication of 
Napoleon, had hononrabU taken tho oath of 
fidchty to the Bourbons, was in the discharge of 
his duty in command of two battalions to defend 
the entrance of the bridge But tho moment 
Napoleon appeared, his troops to a man aban- 
doned him They tore down tho barricades, 
shonted "Vivol Ctpperenrl” tumnltuouslj rushed i 
into the midst of the impen il escort, and blended j 
with them in acclamations and embraces. Mac - 1 
donald, perhaps nfnud that his own sirtuc would j 
bo nnnbic to resist tlie contagion, for he loved j 
and almost adored the Emperor, plunged liis 
spurs into his horse, and disappeared 
'iho entire population ol the city, like an 
inundation, rolled along tho qunjs, the squares, 
and the streets, welcoming their noblo Emperor 
with tlinndor-peals of acclamation There was 
no city in Franco which had denred greater 
benefit from Ins enlightened and profound policy 
than the city of Lyons. There was no other 
place m tho Empire where his memory was 
cherished with deeper alTeclion. As night dark 
oned, the whole city blazed with illuminations 
Napoleon was conducted in tnnraph to the; 
splendid palace of the Archbishop of Lyons, and 
the citizens thcmscUcs, wiili tho nftection of 
children protecting a father, mounted guard over 
his person He slept that night in the samel 
chamber from whiob the Count of Artois, m do 
ipmr, bad fled 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when 
the Emperor entered the palace lie immedi- 
ately sent for Baron Flcurj, ono of the former 
secretaries of fiis cabinet, and tho following con 
vsrsation ensued — 

“Well,” said Napoleon, with a smile, “jou 
did not expect to see mo again so soon?” 

“ No, sire,” Floury answered “ Your Majestj 
alone is capable of causing snch snrpnsc ” 

“ What do they say of all this at Parts in- 
ured Napoleon “ And public opinion, how is 


WITH ACCLAMATION. 

“ They are rejoiced at your Mt^esty’s tetum,” 
Floury replied “The struggle between the 
Bourbons and the nation has revealed onr nghts, 
and engendered liberal ideas ” 

“I know,” said the Emperor, “that the die. 
cnssiohs tho Bourbons have provoked have dimi- 
nished tho respect for power and enfeebled it. 
There is pleasure and gl^ry in rendering a great 
people free and happy I never stinted France 
in glory I will not cnrtail her liberty I wish 
to retain no farther power than is requisite to 
enable mo to govern Power is not incompatible 
with liberty On tl s contrary, liberty is nes'er 
more entire than when power becomes well esta- 
blished When weak, it is captions , when strong, 
It sleeps in tranqmlhty, and abandons the reins 
loose on the neck of liberty I know what is 
requisite for the French But there must be no 
licentiousness, no anarchy Is it thrnght that 
we shall come to a battio?” 

“ It is not,” Flcnry replied. “ Tie govern- 
ment has not the conhdenco of tho soldiers It 
IS detested cron by the ofllcers All the troops 
Ihcv may send to oppose jour Mnjcstvwill be 
so many remforcoments to your canso ” 

“I think so too," said the Emperor "And 
how will It be with tho marohals?" 

“ Siror" Floury answered, “ they cannot but be 
apprchonsivo that your Majesty will remember 
the desertion at Fontameblcnu Perhaps it 
would bo as well to remove their fears, and per- 
sonally to make known your Miyesty’s mtontion 
of eon'-igning overj thing to oblivion ” 

“ No,’’ tho Emperor replied, •' I will not write 
to them 'riiey would consider mo as under 
[obligations luill not bo obliged to anyone 
Tho troops are well disposed , tho oiHcers are in 
j my favour, and if tlio marshals wished to re- 
straiii them, they vvould be burned along in the 
vortex Of my Guard I am sure Do what 
they will, that corps can never be corrupted 
What IS Ney doing? On what terms is ho with 
the King 

“1 think bo bos no command, sire," said 
Floury “ I believe that ho has had reason to 
complain of the court on account of liis wife " 

“ Ills wife IS an nflcctod creatnro,” said Napo- 
leon "No doubt she has attempted to play 
the part of a great lady, and tho old dowagci's 
hav 0 ridiculed her False talcs have been spread 
rcvpectmg my abdication It has been said that 
Noj boasted of having ill treated me, and laic 
'll', pi'^tols on my table I read at Elba tint 
[ A'lgoroau, when I mot him, loaded me with re- 
jproathos It is false Not ono «f my generals 
would havo dared, m my presence, to forget what 
was due to mo Had 1 known of the proclama- 
tion of Augercau, I would havo forbidden him 
my presence Cowards only insult misfortnno 
llis-pioolaraation, which I was reported to Imvo 
had 111 luy pocket, was unknown to me till a.fter 
our interview But let ns forgot these things. 
What has been done at tho Tuilcnos ?” 

“ They have altered nothing, sire Even tha 
eagles have not been removed,” s ud Floury 
I Nanolcon smiled, and replied, “Xney ma3> 
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have {hongbt tny errongement of them «toi- 
mble. And the King — what sort of a 000010- 
oanco has he ? Is his com handsome?’’ 

" Of this your Majesty may jndge' Hero is 
a taenty-BveJrnno' piece, ’’'Pionry replied, pre- 
senting the piece of money to the Emperor 
“ What! they have not re coined Louis ?" sold 
Napoleon. “I -am surprised (Turning the 
piece over ) " Ho does not look os if ho r. 6 uld 
starve himselE But, observe, tlicy^havo taken 
naey *God protect France,’ to restore their 
"‘Lord preserve the King’ 'This' is as thej 
always were Everything for themselves, no- 
thing for France Poor France I into what 
hands hast* thou thrust thyself? Have wo any 
individuals m this vicmity who wore nearly 
attached to my person? Mnko inquiry, and 
'conduct' fliem to mo I wish to bo thoroughly 
acquainted with tho'splnt of the times, and with 
the present state of aSaurs What does Hortonse 
do?” 

“ Sire,” said Floury, “her house is still the 
resort of all who know how to appreciate wit and 
elegance The Queen, though a\ ithout a throne, 
IS not less the 'object of the respect and homage 
of all Pans," 

' " She did a VC17 foolish thing," rqjoined the 
Emperor, “m accoptmg from tho Bourbons the 
title of duchess ' Sho should have called herself 
hfadome Bonaparte. That name is full as good 
as any other If poor Josephine had been luivo, 
she would have advised her better. Was my 
deceased wife much regretted ?’’ 

"Yps, sire,” Fleuiy replied, “your Mqjesty 
knows how mnclr she was honoured and ad- 
mired by tho whole French nation.’’ 

** She deserved it," said Napoleon She was 
an emcllent woman She had n groat deal of 
good sense I also regretted her moat sincerely 
The day when I heard of her death was 'one of 
tho mosbnnhappy of my' life Was there public 
mounung for her?” 

“No, sire," said Fleuiy^ ‘-'Indeed, I tlilivk' 
-that sho would have been refused the honours 
due to her rank, had not the Emperor Alexander 
insisted that they should be accordcdlier Alex- 
ander generously showed himself the protector of 
tlio Empress, tho Queen, Pnneo Eugbno,j;tbe 
Duke of Yicenzn, and numerous other persons of 
distinction, who, but for him, would have bop 
persecuted*’ ' 

“You love him, it seems," said ihe Emperor 
“ What 18 it'snpposed the Allies will think of my j 
return?’’ ' - - ^ ~ ' 

‘i It IB thought,’’ Fleury answered, “ that Aus- 
tna will connect herself with your Majesty, and , 
that Russia will behold the' disgrace of the 
Bourbons without regret " 

" Why so?" inqmrcd tho Emperor 
“It 18 said, sire," Fleuiy replied, “ that Alex 
ander'was not pleased with tho Bourbon Princes 
while at Pans ,-lt was thought that the predi- 
leotion of Louis for England, and liis atlnbutmg 
tho regammg of his crown to tho Pnnee Regent, 
ofiandod him." 
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“ It 18 wcll_ to, know that,” said tho Emperor 
*i Has ho seen my son?’’ * - 

“ Yes, sire," said Floury “I have been. as 
enred that ho embraced him with a tenderness 
truly paternal, and cxol uracd, ' lie is a ohammg 
fellow ! How havo ‘1 been deceived 1 ” 

1 “ What did ho mean by that?" inquired Napo 

leon eagerly" - - - _ 

I “They say," FJenry replied, “that he had 
been informed the young PnnCe was rickety 
i and imbecile." - ~ 

“ Wretches I” exclainicd the Emperor; - he is 
an admirable child He gives evciy indication 
of becoming a distinguished character ' He will 
f be an honour to his nge ' 

Napoleon romiuned in Lyons four days During 
nil tins time, tho exultation mid transport in the 
city no language can dc'cribc With 'noble 
frankness, he spoke to liis nnditors of the per- 
plexities tad the errors of die pavt. 

* I am not," smd he, “ altogether blameless 
for the misfortunes of France. -I was forced on, 
by imperious circumstances, m tho direction of 
universal empire That idea I have renounced 
forever Fronoo requires repose. It is not nn- ^ 
bitioii whicli has brought mo back , it is love of 
country I conld hnv e preferred tho tranquillity 
of Elba to the cares of o throne had J not known,' 
that Franco was unhappy and stood in noed of - 
me I have returned to protect and defend those 
interests to wluch onr Rovolntion has g^lv'Cn 
I birth; to conenr widi the representatives of tho 
! nation In a family compact, vvliich shall for ever 
preserve the liberty and the rights of Frencbnicn. - 
It is myjimhitton and glory to effect the Itappi- 
ness of the great people from whom 1 hold 0 vciy> 

: thing " 

Tiio hours passed in Lyons were not devoted 
to rest All the tireless onoigies of Napokon’s, 
mind were employed in reconstructing, upon its ' , 
popular basis, tbo imperial throne Decree fol- 
lowed dcoree with a rapidity which astounded 
his enemies, and which fanned ' the flame ol 
pqpular'qnthusiasm Even the most eii cnoincd ' 
of Napoleon a hislonniis nro compelled to admit 
tbo odmirablo adaptation of these decrees to the - 
popular cause Tho -magistrates of tho Empire'- ' 
were restored to their posts Tho tricoloiired 
flag and cookndo wore reiiistatod Tlie.vain- 
glorious cock of the Bourbons gave place on the ' 
flag-staff to the imperial eagle. A 11 foiidal ctaims ' 
and titles were suppressed, and the purclnscri'of ' 
tho national domains confirmed in their posscsi^ , 
Mons The tvvo^ Chambers esUblished by the 
Bourbons were mssolved, and the people were 
requested to meet throughout the Empire, to , 
choose reprcsentativ os for an extraordinary as. ' 
^mbly, to deliberate on present emergencies 
These decrees gave almost umversal satisfaction 
They recognised the rights of the masses, as 
opposed to the claims of tho privileged orders. 
And consequently now, as throughout Lis whole 
oaroer, tho masses surrounded Napoleon vritb 
their love and adoration 

fhe pronmhle to tho decree dismlving the 

,BonrhoaChambomwRS mthefoUowingwojdc 
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“Considering Hint tlio Chamber of Poors is 
partly composed of persons irho hnro home arms 
Bgainst France, and nrointorostod in tho re-cata- 
bhshment of foudnl rights, m tho dostmehon of 
thoeqnahty of different „clnssd3, in tho milhfica- 
tion of tho sale of the national domaina, and, 
finally, in depriving tho people of tho rights tlioj 
have acquired, by fighting for fi%o-and*twonty 
Tcara against tho enemies of tlioir national glory, 
“ Considering that the powers of tho deputies 
of the Lcgislativo Body ha\o expired, ana that 
tho Clnmbor of Gommous lias no longer a na> 
Uonsl charactCT ; that a portion of the Chamber 
has rendered itsolf imwortbj of oonfidmeo by 
p'scntiiig to the ro-cstablishment of feudal no 
inlity, alKilished by the popular constitution , in 
haiiug sulTjCctod Franco to pay clobts contnoted 
aiUi foreign Powers for negotiating coalitions 
and subsidizing armies ngamst the French people, 
in giving to tho Bonrhon family the title of legt~ 
timatc hng, thereby dcclanng the French pcoplo 
and Its armies rdeb, and proclaiming, also, those 
emigrants who, for hve-mid-tvent^ years, have 


announced that the royal cause was everywhere 
tnumphont, that tho invader was already stripped 
of nearly all Lis followers, and was wandering a 
fugitive among tho moimtains, where, in tho 
conrsQ of a few days, be would certainly be made 
pnsoner 

Tho Bonrbons immediately made application 
to Marshal Noy, gho was residing in qniot at 
hts country scat, several miles from Pans, U tom 
his corps and hasten to arrest the advauseof 
Napoleon. Faithfnl to bis trust, he proceeded 
without delay to Besanfon. Upon taking the 
command, tho officers told him that it wonld be 
iropo«siblo to induce tlie soldiers to figbt against 
tbo Emperor He roviowed tlic troops To his 
ntter bewilderment, they greeted him with shouts 
of “Vivo lEinporcnrl” — that animating cry 
which ho had so often heard nnging over the 
field of battle, ns ho gnided the eagles of France 
to victory Every hour intelligence was reach- 
ing him of the supematnrally triumphant pro- 
gress of tlio Emperor Every city and every 
viltngo through which he passed espoused bis 


wounded tho vitals of their countiy, as alone j cause Tho nation was shouting a welcome 
good Frenchmen, thus violnbng all the rights of j Tho army was everywhere his The cause of 
llio people, hj sanctioning tho principle that Hie : tlio Bonrbons w'lS irrocoverably lost Tlio sue 


nn(<on w rvtde for the Hit one, not the throne for 
He nation, 

“ Wo have decreed, and do decree as follows " 

Tho consummate genius and tact of Napoleon 
woro peculiarlj conspicuous in those decrees, 
which created confidciico, dispelled approhon- 
licms, confirmed attachments, and Inspired tho 
pcoplo and the army with boundless outhnsinsm 
Napoleon still appeared, as over, tbo dauntless 
champion of equaUty and popular rights 

Baron Floimy, who was an cyo-wifness of these 
scenes, snjs, “Though I Live more than onco 
witnessed popular dispHj a of cntlinsiasm and in- 
fatuation, jet never did I behold anjlhing com- 
parablo to tho joy and tendcniess that hurst 
from tho Lyoncso Not only the quays and 
squares near the pnlnec of the Emperor, but tho 
most distant streets, rang with perpetual nccla- j 
mations. Workmen and tlieir masters, tho com- 
mon pcoplo and citizens, rambled about the citj*^ 
arm-in-arm, singing, dancmg, and abandoning 
themselves to the impulse of the most ardcht i 
gaiety. Strangers stopped one anotbor, shook: 
hands, embraced, and oflbred congratulations 
on the return of the Emperor Tho National 
Guard, who could not help feeling alTected 
by tho confidonco Napoleon had di-^plajcd by 
intrusting to it tho care of his person, partici- 
pated m the general mtoxication Tho daj of 
Lis departure was that of sorrow to tho citj, as 
that of his nmvnl had proved tho rignal of un- 
ffligucd festmtj *’ 

Wbilo these scones were transpiring, the 
Bonrbons had promulgated an ordinance against 
“tho miserable advontnror and Ins band,” in 
whuh Napoleon was denounced as an outlaw, 
end a pneo sefrnpon his bead, and all his abet- 
tors wore declared rebels When Napoleon was 
tnumpluuilly entering Grenoble, tho Moadewr 


pimse of the marshal amounted to anguish He 
afterwards said that death itsolf would have 
been a relief, to hnvo rescued him from his per- 
ploMty. IIo thought of ICmsnoe, where Napo- 
leon, with but ten thousand men, rushed upon 
tho battencs of eighty thousand troops, to fight 
his way back into tho wilds of Russia, that he 
might rescue his loved companion m arms In 
tho torture of bis suspense, he reassomhlcd his 
geuerals in council “IVhat can I do?" ho ex- 
claimed “ It IS impossible for me to stop tho 
waters of tho ocean with the palm of my hand " 

Tho officers, without hesitation, assured him 
that tho attempt to oppose Napoleon was hope- 
less Tho temptation w ns too strong for ordinary 
human virtno to resist Historj records, with 
weeping oyes, that Ney fell into dishonour Ho 
proved f litbless to the trust which he had al- 
lowed himself to assume, and thus affixed to his 
name a stigma which must for ever remain tin 
efiaced Every generous heart will contemplate 
Ills fall with grief and compassion Yieldmg to 
tho universal impulse, ho issued the following 
proclamation to his troops — 

“ Soldiers t The cause of the Bonrbons la ibr 
ever lost Tho legitimate dynasty, which ^e 
French nation bos adopted, is about to reoscend 
riie throne It is to tlie Emperor Napoleon, onr 
sovereign, tliat the solo right of reigning over 
our benutifnl country belongs Liberty is at last 
triumphant, and Napoleon, our august Emperor, 
IS about to cansohdato it for over. Soldiers 1 I 
hove often led yon to victory I am now about 
to lead you to that immortal phalaux which the 
Emperor Napoleon is conducting to Pans, whore 
It will bo in a fow dajs, and then our hope and 
happiness will be for over realized. 'Vive 
PEmperefir.’ ’’ 

-Che excitement of the troops dunng the read 
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Ing of thJs proolnmnUon was irrepressible All 
discipline wns, for n moment, nt an end, while 
l^longed shonte of “Vito rEmperoiirl’' borst 
from the tumultuous ranks 

Ok the 18th of March, tho •roiy day on which 
this proclnmation was issued, Napoleon loft Lyons, 
to continue his progress towards Paris A count- 
less multitude were assembled to witness his 
departure Stepping upon a balcony, ho tiius 
addressed them — 

“ Lyonese ' At tho moment of quitting your 
city to repair to my capital, I feel impelled to 
make known to you tho sentiments witii which 
yonr conduct has inspired me Yon always 
ranked foremost in my aficctions Yon have 
uniformly displaj cd the same attachment, whether 
I have been on tho throne or in eiulo Tho lofty 
character which distinguishes you merits my 
cordipl esteem At a period of greater iran- 
qnillity, I shaU return to consider the welfare of 
jour manufactures and of your city Ljoncsel 
I loro you ” 

These unalTcctcd words, the sincere utterance 
of a glowing heart, touched the fountains of 
feeling Thousands of ejes wero flooded, and 
voices tremulous with emotion shouted adien 
Napoleon pressed on that night about twenty-fire 
miles to Villefranchc, where he slept The next 
day, outstripping his army, ho advanced some 
sixty miles farther, passing Macon, to Chftlons 
Ho wns hero traversing one of the most densolj'- 
populnted regions of Franco Tho rond sides 
were thronged. Triumphal arches spanned the 
village streets One continuous roar of acclaim 
accompanied him all tho way. Napoleon entered 
Clidlons in the midst of a cold and drenching 
storm Still, nearly tho whole population issued 
from tho gates to meet and welcome their be- 
loved Emperor He wns surprised to see several 
artillery pieces and ammunition-wiggons ap- 
proaching “ They were sent by the Bourbons,” 
said the populace, “ to oppose yon , hut we have 
taken them, and ofibr them to you as a present ’’ 

In receiving the congratulations of tlio autho- 
rities, ho said, in the course of the conversation — 

“ My court, it is true, was superb 1 wns an ad- 
vocate for magnificence, but not ns regarded my- 
self A plaid soldier’s coat was good enough for 
me I was fond of magnificence because it gave 
encouragement to our manufactures Without 
magmhccnco there can he no industry 1 have 
abolished, at Ly(>ii6,sall the parchment nobility 
Nobility IS a chimera Men are too enlightened 
to heheve that some among them are bom noble, 
and others not. Tho only distinction is that of 
talents and services rendered to the state Our 
laws know of no otlier ” 

On the 15th ho went thirty miles further, to 
Antun, aiid^ on the IGth drove sixty miles, to 
Avtdon, encountenng congratulations and grati 
tudo every step of his way The opposition to 
him was so exceedingly small that it was iiowhcro 
visible On the 17tn he continued his jonrney, 
in a simple open barouche, twenty five miles 
further, to AnxerTe The people were so nmvei^ 
sally cnthnsiostio m his favour, that no precau- 


tions for his personal safety seemed to be neces 
snry Ho rode along, in advance of his troops, 
accompanied by a few fnends, and with hardly 
Hie semblance of gnarde or attendants 

Afowhonra after, his amval at Anxerre, ha 
mot Marshal Ney - Napoleon, who chiCTshed the 
nicest sense of honour, had sent^to tho marshal, 
before he knew that Jio had ahandoned the Jionr- 
bons, the decrees which bo had issued at Lyons 

“Nopolcou sent him,” says Lamartme, "no 
other communication , for, behcvmg n his 
hononr, he did not iiisrJt his fidelity by pro- 
poMng to him to betray his dniy towards his new 
m.asters, the Bourbons " ‘ 

The marshal, as he presented himself beforr tho 
Emperor, was much confused II o remembero I Ins 
apparently unfeeling desertion of tho Emperor at 
Fontainehlcau. His present position was bewil- 
dering and embarrassing in the extreme Ho had 
been untrue to tho interests of Hie Bourbons, to 
whom he had sworn nllcginnce And yet he felt 
that he had been frno to his country It was a 
ppiiod of rovolation and of astounding changes 
The marshal was a bravo soldier, but not a roan 
of clear and discriminating Mens in nice ques- 
tions of morals Still, an instinct reproached 
him, and he was exceedingly troubled and nn 
happy. He began to offer somcji^stificntion for 
his iinccrcmonions departure at Fontainebleau, 
but Napoleon, generously forgetful of all, grasped 
his hand, and said — 

" Embrace me, my dear Ney I am glad to 
seo yon I want no explanations My arms are 
over open to receive you, for to me you are still 
tho bravest of tho brave " 

“ Sire," said Key, “ tho newspapers have told 
many untmths My conduct has always been 
that of a good soldier and a trae Frenchman 
Yonr Majesty may always depend on me when 
my country is concerned. It is for my country 
1 have shed my blood I love j on, sire, hut I 
love my country above alL” 

“I never doubted yonr attadimcnt to mo,” 
Napoleon replied, “ or to your coimtry It is also 
loi e of country which brings mo to France I 
lonmod that onr country was unhappy, and I 
came to dchvor it from the emigrants and from 
Hie Bourbons I shall be in Pans, w itliout doubt, 
by Hie 20lb or 25th Do you think tW the 
Royalists will attempt to defend themselves?” 

** I do not think, sire, that they will,” Ney re 
plied 

“I have received despatches,’’ coutinnecl Nape- 
leon, “ this morning from Pans The pntnots ex- 
pect mo with impatience, and are on us point of 
rising I am afraid of some quarrel takmg place 
between them and the Rojidists I woiHd not, 
for the world, that my return should be stained 
by a single drop of blood. Wnte to j our fnends, - 
and snj that I shall nmve without firing a single 
musket. Let nil unite to prevent the cfTiision of 
blood Our triumph should bo os pure os the 
cause we advocate ” 

Tho Royalists entered into many plots to 
assassinate the Emperor on the way The vipi- 
lanco of Napoleon's fnends, however, protected 
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him. He seemed hlmeolf to have no thought of 
dongor,hct plungedi withont reserve, into the 
midst of the crowds who continually surrounded 
him. In reference to these plots ngamst his life, 
ha s(ud to Baron Fleury — 

" 1 cannot conceive how men, liable to ialhng 
into my hands, can be incessantly urging my 
assassination, and setting a price upon niy head 
Had I'been desirons of getting nd of them by 
s'milar means, they wonld long ago have been 
mmgled with the dust. Like tliem, I could have 
found snob assassms as Georges, Bmlart, and 
Manbrenil Twenty bmcs, if I had so wished, 
persons would have brought the Bonrbon pnnces 
bound hand and foot, dead or alive , but I have 
uniformly despised their atrocious plots My 
blood, however, 'boils when 1 think that they 
have dared to proscribe as outlaws, without a 
tnol, thousands of Frendimen who are marching 
with ns Is this known to the army?'' 

•‘Yes, sire,” Boron Flenry replied; "some 
persons have had the imprudence to inform the 
soldiers that wc were all proclaimed outlaws, and 
that some of the King's body gnard and other 
Royalists have set out to assassinate you The 
troops have, therefore, sworn to give no quarter ’* 

“/This 13 bad, very bad,” exclaimed Napoleon, 
“ I cannot permit it It is my ardent wish that 
not one drop of French blood may bo shed, and 
that not a single gun bo fired The soldiers must 
be restrained " 

Ho immediately dictated the following de- 
spatch to General Girard, who had command of 
the advance-guard — 

*' I am informed that your troops, being made 
acquauited with the decrees of Pans, have re- 
solved, by way of reprisals, to mnrder all the 
Royalists they meet You will encounter none 
but Frcncbmen. 1 forbid yon to fire a single 
mnsket. Calm your soldiers Contradict 'the 
reports by whic^ they arc exasperated Toll 
them tliat I will not enter Pans at their hood 
if their weapons be stained with French blood ” 

To General Cambronne he wrote — 

“ To yon I intrust my noblest campaign All 
Frenchmen expect me with impatience Yon 
will everywhere find friends Do not fire a single 
jnnsket. I will not have my crown cost tho 
French one drop of blood ” 

On the 19tb be continued bis route towards 
Fontainebleau, which was distant about seventy- 
five miles from Anxerre Napoleon travelled m 
an open barouche, accompanied only by the car- 
nage of General Dronot, which preceded him, and 
that of Baron Flenry, which followed A few 
Polish lancers galloped by the sides of the car- 
nages His army followed, several hours’ march 
.behind He met, adi ancing m strong array, the 
dragoons of the King's regiment They had 
abandoned their Bourbon o&ccrs, and, mounting 
the tncolourcc* cockade and unfurling the tri- 
colonred banner, with exultant music and shouts 
of “Yive I’Fmrerenr!” were hastening to meet 
thou legitimntely-elected sovereign Napoleon 


alighted, and addressed them in a tons oFsincen 
and parental aSection, which redoubled their en- 
thusiasm Driving rapidly through the night, 
he arrived at four o’clock in the morning at Fon- 
tainebleau He was cautioned ngamst exposing 
himself so recfidessly, since it was reported that 
two thousand of the King’s troops wore stationed 
in tkj forest He strangely replied, pointmgwitib 
his finger to the heavens, “ Onr fate is wntten on 
iiigh !" 

He immediately, in silence and thonghtfruness, 
'wandered through the garden, then enveloped m 
the shades of night, which had been tbe scene of 
bis almost more than mortal agony in tho hours 
of hiB desertion and his forced abdication He 
then visited tbe hbmry, where be had passed so 
many hours with Josephine, mid had conceived 
so many plans for the promotion of tho grandeur 
of France He then retired to the same httle 
chamber, m on angle of the oestle, which not n 
year before hod witnessed the angmsh of bis 
overthrow, and, casting himself upon a conoh, 
indulged m a few hours of repose 

While the Emperor was entering tho forest of 
Fontainebleau, Louis XVIII , dismayed by, tbe 
enthusiasm with which all France was greeting 
Napoleon, entered his carnage and fled, to seek 
again the aid of those banded despots who, 
with bayonets dnpping with blood, bad placed 
bun on his throne Again be implored the 
ti rants of Europe to send their armies to man- 
date France with tbe horrors of fire and the 
sword This was congenial work for Russia, 
Prussia, and Anslnn, tho bandit Powers of 
Europe They bad learned to tmmple popular 
rights beneath an iron hoof as they had swept 
the whirlwind of war over Hungary and Po- 
land But tho cbeok tingles with indignation 
and shame in contemplating constitutional and 
liberty-loving England dragged by her aristo- 
cracy mto an outrage so infamoos. 

About tbe middle of the day Napoleon again 
entered his carnage, and set out for Pans And 
now ensued perhaps the most marvelloas scene 
of tins whole unparalleled enterprise At Melon, 
about half-way between Fontainebleau and Pans, 
the Bourbons had decided to make their last 
attempt to arrest the progress of this one un- 
armed man Tho number of National Guards, 
volunteers, and other troops assembled at this 
place amounted to nearly ouo himdred thousand. 
Iho royal arn^ was drawn up in three hnes, the 
wtcTval and flanks being armed with batteries, 
while the centre, in great force, blocked np tbe 
passage to Pans The Dnke de Bern had com- 
mand of this force In approabliing Melun from 
Foataincblean, one emerges from a forest npon 
the brow of a long declivity, where the spectator 
has a clear view of the conntiy before him, 
while those below can easily discern any one 
who appears npon tbe eminence. 

Napoleon, entenng bis carnage like a pnvato 
citizen, and with no army to accompany him, 
set ant to meet this formidable array. Profound 
sfience reigned tbronghout tho Bourbon army, 
intermpted only by uie mnsio of the -marb^ ' 
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bands, ns they ondsaTonrcd, by playing tbo airs 
of the ancient monarchy, to reuse onthusiasn!. 
At length, about noon, a Lght trampling of 
horses 'vras heard, and a single Open carnage,' 
followed by a few horsemen, emerged from the 
trees, and rapidly descended Ac hill Soon the 
soldiers discerned the small coclced hat and grey 
Eurtout of their hdored Emperor A simul- 
taneous sound passed over the mighty host, like 
the sighing of the wind, then all again was 
breathless silence The carnage rapidly ap^ 
proached Napoleon was now seen standing in 
the carnage, uncovered, with his arms extended 
> as if to embrace his children The pent-up flood 
of love and enthusiasm immediately burst all 
bounds Shouts of “Vive' I'Empereurr re- 
sounded, like peals of thunder, from rank to 
rank. At tliat moment the Emperor’s Guard, 
appeared upon the brow of the lull They 
waved their eagles, and the band struck up the 
Imperial March 

_ All discipline was now at nn end The soldiers 
broke their rank's, and rushed tumultuously to- 
wards their Emperor' Napoleon eagerly leaped 
from Lis carnage, and receued them to his arms 
The soldiers embraced ns brothers, in tlio midst 
of universal shouts and tears The Bourbon 
ofideera, in dismay, with a few hundred cavaliers 
of the Ifing's household, put spars to their horses 
and fled The Emperor no\/ continued his pro- 
* gress towards Pans, accompanied by a host of 
soldiers and citizens which could not bonumbored 
Pressing rapidly on, in advance of tbo bands 
who followed him, about nine o'clock in the even 
ing he entered Pans A few cavaliers surrounded 
his carnage, bearing torches The streets were 
thronged with excited multitudes, greeting <liim 
with acclamations Grossing Uie bridge of Con- 
corde, and dashing at full g^lop along tlie qua) 
of the Tuilenes, he entered Qie court-} ard of the 
palace by the arched gallery of the I.ouvro 
Here ho found himself surrounded by avast con- 
course of devoted friends, almost frantic with joy 
, “The moment that the onrrngo stopped,*' sajs 
Alison, “ho'wasseizcd by those ncxttlicdoor, borne 
aloft m their arms, amid deafening cheers, through 
a dense and bnlliont crowd of epaulettes, hurried 
literally above the heads of the throng bp the 
great staircase into the saloon of reception, where 
a splendid array of the ladies of the imperial 
court, adorned with a profusion of violet bouquets 
half concealed m the richest laces, leceivcd him 
with transports,' and jmpnntcd fervent kisses on 
his cheeks, his hands, and even his dress Never 
was such a scene witnessed m history " ' 

Thus had Napoleon marched, in twentj days, 
' seven hundred miles through the heart of Prance, 

and had again entered iii triumph" the imperiil 
apartments of the Tuilenes Boundless enthu- 
siasm, ihun citizens and soldiers, in cities and 
villages, had greeted him during every step of the 
way He had fonnd no occasion to fire a single 

" musket or to draw a sword Alone ana unarmed 
hoTiad invaded a kmgdom of thirty millions of 
- 'inhabitants A bloodless conqueror, ho had van- 
' ^ qmshed all the armies sent to oppose him, and 


had, simply by the magic ptwei of that love with 
which Franco cherished hiS memory, dnron tbs ■- 
Bourbon usurpers from the throne. TVos there 
over sneh an invasion, such n conquest as thii 
befbre? ’‘'Will there over ho again? Armors 
emphatio vote m favour of a sovereign could hj 
no possibihty.he given. A more legitimate title 
to the throne than this unammons voice of a 
nation no monarch ever enjoyed And yet the _ 
Allies immediately poured an army of a million 
of foreigners into Franco, to dnve from tho throne 
this sovereign enshrined m a nation's love, and 
to ibree again tho detested Bourbons upon anen- 
slaved people " And jn the peipetration of this 
high-handed deed of infamy, they had the unpar- 
donable clTrontcry to assert that they were cop- 
tcnding (or the liberties of the people against tho 
tyranny of a usurper There was a degree of 
i^oblcness in tlus dishonourable assumption 
which no language can condemn in sniflcicntly 
indignant terms They, however, accomplished 
their purpose, and there are thousands of voices 
who still echo their infamous cry, that Napoleon 
was a “nsnrpcr" 

This triumphal journey of Napoleon from 
Cannes to Pans exhibits by far the most re 
markable iiistanco the aorld has ever witnessed 
of tho •power exorcised over human 'hearts by 
one mighty mind Napoleon was armed with 
the panoply of popular rights, lie had returned 
to FWico to break down tho reco'nstrnctcd for 
tresses of despotism, and to reseno tho people 
from their oppressors. Tho heart of France bent 
s)mpatheticauy aith his own In view of such 
achievements', almost too mnrvcllons for the^ 
dreams of fancy, "wo can hardly wonder that' 
Idimartin'e should sny that, ns a man, “Nnpo 
Icon was tlio greatest of the creations of God ’’ 

The Emperor, notaithstnnding the Bonrboiis' 
had sot a pnee upon his head^ issned special 
orders that 'they should not bo molested , that 
they should bo permitted to retire without injury 
or insult. Ho could with perfect ease have taken 
them pnsoners, and then,^in possession of their 
persons,' ho coidd have compelled tho Allies to 
reasonatlo terms But his extraordinary mag- 
nanimity prohibited him from pursuing snoli a 
course ^ Lotus XVIII , accompanied by a fune- 
real procession of carnnKes, containing members 
of-his family, his ministers, and tho returned ' 
emigrants, trembling and m dismay, retired to 
Lillo, on tho northern frontier of Franco The 
inhabitants of the departments through which “ 
ho passed gazed silently and compassionately 
upon tbo mnnn did man, and uttered no ■word pi 
reproach But os soon os the cortege had passed, 

the tncolonred banner was run up on steeple 
and turret, and tho air resounded •witb shout8dBf_ 

* Vive 1 Etnpereur I*' There were powerful divi- 
sions of the army distnbnted thronrii the for- - 
tresses of the north; but tho moment tliey heard ■ 
of the landing of Napoleon, they mounted tho - 
tncolonred cockade, and impatiently 
to be led to bis succour 

Tlie Bourbons were well aware that they had 
nothing to hope from the masses of the pe-^pU , 
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Thdr onl;^ strength lay in the caressed' nobility 
■nd in the bayonets of their soldiere For a'j 
. year they had been attempting, by disbanding | 
old troops and organiaing new battahoiis, andi 
~by placing in command their picked fhends, to 
constitnte a bjuid which wonld lie pledged for 
^ thoir support. ' But love for Napoleon wae a 
prmciple toO strongly implanted in the hearts of 
all the common people of France to be in any 
^^way effaced _ Notwithstanding the prayers and 
'tlio tears of the Bourbon olheers, the soldiers 
unhesitatingly, tumultndusly, enthusiastically 
turned to the undisputed monarch of popular | 
suffrage The mug songnt an asylum m the 
Netherlands" T^e government of Holland coldly 
assigned him a retreat at Ghent, n silent and 
deserted town' of oristoctatic membnos and of 
decayed grandeur 

The Duchess of Angoulfme, the unfortunate 
daughter of Mana Antoinette, was at Bordcans: 
Her long imprisonment in the Temple, and her 
dreadful snffcnng8,had moved the sympathies of 
^ every generous heart She was in a city of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and Enrroundod 
by on .army of ten thousand men Hearing of 
the landing of Napoleon, she immediately ordered, 
the officers to lead the army to crash the anda- 
clous adventurer They returned to her with the 
announcement that the soldiers declared that 
'they would not march against the Emperor 
With tho heroism of hor grandmother, Mana 
' Theresa, she descended to the barracks, formed 
the soldiers in a hollow square around her, and, 
with tears and sobs, harangued them The souls 
of the soldiers were moved They wore mute 
with respect and* compassion. They would not 
insult a noble and an unfortunate woman But 
they loved tho independence of France, and the 
nght of choosing thoir own monarch, and of 
adopting tlieir own national policy Silence 
was theit only response to the affecting appeal 
She then endeavonred to raise some volunteers 
“Those of yon,” said she, “who are willmg to 
be faithful to your honour and yonr King, come 
' ont from yonr ranks and say so " 

Not a man moved A few officers, however, 
raised their swords, as if offering thorn in hor de- 
fence The duchess counted them, and said, 
sadly and in despair, “You are very few ” -She 
then exclaimed mdignantly — 

“ 0 God I after twenty years of calamity, how 
bard it is to be again expatriated f 1 have never 
ceased to offer up prayers for the welfare of my 
countiy, for I am a Frenchwoman. But yo 
are no longer Frenobmen. Go retire from my 
sight.’' 

One single' voice replied, We answer nothing 
- We know how to' respect misfortune " 

The duchess immediately gave orders for hex 
departure. Accompanied by the roll of drnr 
she repassed the owning battenes of the fot<, 
and, with a heart torn by the keenest emotions, 

' embukhd on board an English sloop of war, and 
was conveyed to London. From thence she was 
sent m another ship to join hor friends at Ghont 
Imme^toly upon her departure the ' 


banner was nm up mion battlement, epire, and 
turret, and shouts of “Vivo rEmperenrl” re- 
sounded through tho emancipated streets When 
Napoleon heard of the heroic conduct of this 
'pnneeas, whose whole hfe, from ihe cradlo to 
the grave, was an unceasmg conffict will mis- 
fortune and woe, he exclaimed, “ She & (he'ottfy 
man of her race ” 

Her husband, the Duke d’Angouleme, son it 
Charles X , on &e 10th of March bad left Bot 
deanx with thirteen thousand troops, hoping to 
reconquer Lyons and Grenoble But the people 
rang the tocsin, and rallied as volunteers from 
hill and vallej, from peasant’s hut and work 
maiTs shop 'Ihe soldiers under the duke weu' 
over to their brethren, shouting “Vive I'Emps 
reur!" Tho Duke d'Angonlbme was taken 
captive. 

The Bourbons, on the 6th of March, had 
published an ordinance, which was reiteiatev 
by the Congress of the Alhes at Vienna, on 
the 13th, dcdariug Napolchn and bis friends 
outlaws, whom any one might slioot Napo- 
leon, declining to dishonour himself by eugagmg 
in this infamous war of assassination, wrote the 
following letter to General Grouchy, who held 
the duke a prisoner. — 

“The ordinance of the King, of the 6th of 
March, and the convention signed at Vienna, 
would warrant me to treat tho Duke d'Angou- 
ICine as this ordinance and this declaration would 
willingly treat me and my family, but, perse- 
vering in the resolution whioh had induced me 
to order that the members of the Bourbon family 
might freely depart from France, my wish is, 
that the Duke d’Augonlcme be conducted to 
Cette, -where he shall be embarked, and that 
yon uatoh over his safety, and protect him from 
dl-treatmcnt You will only be careful to keep 
tho funds which have been taken from tho public 
treasury, and to domaad of tho Duke d'Angou- 
leme his promise to restore the crown diamonds, 
which ate the property of the nation ” 

Queen Hortense and her two children, one ot 
them the present limperor of the French, were 
at the TuUcnes to welcome Napoleon Hortense 
and her noble brother, Engbno, wore chensbed 
with tender affection by their lilustrious father. 
Napoleon dovoted a few moments to the full flow 
of joy and affection He then, with his ac- 
customed energy — an energy which over amazed 
those oronnd him — devoted the rest of the night 
to expoditmg orders, re-arranging the govem- 
mout, and composing his cabinet. 

“ When engaged m mental occupation,’’ say* 
Canlalnconrt, “he neither felt fatigue nor the 
want of sleep Ho used to say that twenty-two 
hours ont of twenty-fonr ought to be nsefolly 
employed ” 

At nine o'clock the next morning, the garden 
of the court yard, the staircases, and tho saloons 
were thronged by multitudes, m the delirium of 
excitement and joy The Emperor was frs; 
qucntly called for, and occasionally made hb 
10 at the window, when he was re* 
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ceireS with finntio ncdamations and clapping of 
hands. The grenadiers of Elba, who in twenty 
days had marched seven hundFod miles, arrived 
during the night, and hnouocked m the court 
et the Tnileries, where bnt a few months before 
hostile battalions had shouted tlieir insulting! 
trinmphs, and had encircled with their'biyonets 
the usurping Bourbons Every moment regi- 
ments from a distance were tnarchmg mto Pans 
with unfurled banners and exultant mnsic, till 
the whole neighbourhood of the palace was 
covered with troops As these devoted bands 
successively arrived, they were received by citi- 
zens and soldiers with shouts of welcome, which 
reverberated long and loud through the streets 
of the metropohs 

At twelve o’clock, the Emperor, ittendcd by 
an immense retmne of stiff-officers, descended 
the great stairs of the Tuilcrics to renew the 
troops As ho rode along the lines, a burst of 
enthusiasm greeted him which it is impossible 
to desenbo Eo answered witb smiles, mtb an 
affectionate nod of the bead, and occasionally 
with those ready words ever at his command, 
and which never failed to arouse the enthusiasm 
of those to whom they were addressed 
The Old Guard of Napoleon, now'birouaching 
10 the metropohs, occasionally threw out bitter 
tauuts against the National Guard of Pans for 
surrendering so promptlj to the Allies. Napo- 
leon enjoined upon his grenadiers to keep silence 
upon that point. To obliterate nil traces of nn 
kindness, and to cement tboir fncudsliip, he re- 
quested Gie Imperial Guard to invite the national 
troops to B dinner. This festive occasion as- 
sembled fifteen thousand soldiers m the Champ 
do Mars At the closo of the joj ous repast, the 
whole multitude of soldiers, accompanied by a 
vast concourse of the oitizens of Pans, proceeded 
to the Tuilerics, bcniuig the bust of Napoleon, 
crowned with laurel After saluting the Em 
peror with reiterated acclamations, they repaired 
to the Place Ycnddme, lutcndmg to replace the 
statue upon that proud monument from which 
the Alhes had torn it down Napoleon mtor- 
mpted the work, saying nobly — 

“ It IS not at the dose of a banquet that my 
image is again to ascend the column, that is a 
question for the nation to decide " 

The nation has decided the question.' The 
statue of the Emperor, at the bidding of united 
Franco, agam crowns that majestic shaft Every 
evening, martial bands, at tlio foot of the monu- 
ment, in those strains which were wont to tlinll 
the soul of Napoleon, salute the imago of the 
most beloved monarch earth, bos ever known 
’ And now, after the lapse of forty years, upon 
his birthdaj, lovmg hearts still encircle Iiis 
statue with thoir annnal tribute of garlands of 
flowers 

There are, however, some who can speak con- 
temptnously of Napoleon Bonaparte They are 
to be pitied rather than blamed Some persons 
cannot discom differenco o'f colours, others can- 
not perceive discord or hnrmonv , and there are 
&as9 who ate incapable of appreciatmg grandeur 
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ofcharaoler Thoyarenotto bo judged harshly. 

It IS their misfortune 

It will bo remembered that Murat, in order ta 
savo his crown, had joined the Allies and turned 
his arms against Napoleon Ho had not sup- 
posed It possible that the AUios, whom Napoleor - 
bad so often treated magnanimonsly in the hour 
of victory, would proceed to such lengths as to 
deposo the Emperor ' The impulsive ILng of 
Naples fonnd his alliance with the feudal despots 
utterly nncongcniol His energies wore para-" 
IjEcd as be drew his sword agamst his old com- 
panions in arms As blow after blow, from the 
multitudmous and unrelenting enemy, fell upon 
tho doomed Emperor, remorse began to agitato 
the bosom of Murnt When Napoleon wus 
struggling, in the tcmfic campaign of Pans, 
against n miUiou of invaders, the Emgof Noplos 
was hesitatmg between Ins apparent mterest and 
a desire to retoni to heroic duty On the even- 
ing of the 13th of April, two days after Napo- 
leon's abdication at Fontamcblcau, Murat was 
wollang thoughtfully and sadly in the garden 
of bis coimtrj seat He was free' v nnbosommg 
Ins perplexities and bis nngtusn io General 
Golctta. A courier arrived and placed a note m 
bis bonds Ho read it in silence, tnmed polo, 
and seemed strnck as by a thunderbolt. Then, - 
pacing rapidly backward and forward for a mo- 
ment, ho ngam stopped, gozed mtensdy upon 
tho ground, turned, and seemed utterly bewil- 
dered General Colctta and several olBccrsjif 
his suite, lutODishcd at the strange appcarauco 
of tho Eihg, gathered around him mth an 
oxpro«sion of indescribable wildness and angiush, - 
ho faxed his eyes upon them, and said — 

" Gentlemen, Parts has capitulated The Em- 
peror M dethroned and a captice ” 

Tho fearless warrior coidd say no more Bury- 
mg his face in his hands, he biurst mto a flood of 
tears All tho memory of tho post tamo rushing 
upon him, and ho sobbed like a ohild Hu 
irrepressible emotion overcame the whole group, 
and every eye was dimmed 
The Allies, with characteristic perfidj, de 
irauded poor Mnrat of the wages of hu troa 
cheiy Tho Bourbons of France immediately ' 
determined, at every sacrifice, m order to 
strengthen the pnnciple of legitimacy, to do 
throne Murat, and to effect the restoration of 
tho Bourbons of Naples Tho Alhes never al- 
lowed ony ^aties which they had signed witn 
the popnhir party to stand m tlio way of their 
entorpnses. Upon the pretext that Murat had 
joined them merely to subserve bis own uitcrests, 
and that be had rendered them but little as 
sistance, England, France, and Austria, at tho. 
Congress of Vienna, entered mto a socrot con* y " 
vention for his expulsion from Naples, mid for 
the restoration of the imbecile Ferdmaud and his 
infamous Queen Thus they refused to pay^- 
their dupe even his poor thirty pieces of silver 
Mura^ trembhng in anboipation of tho ap-. " 
preaching storm, was, on tho evonmg of the 4th 
of March, surrounded by his generals and finends 
in the Queen’s drawmg-mom, when a merseign 
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fanught Ihlm tiie intelligence of the Empeior’a 
landtag at Gaames, ohd of hiB inarch upon Pans 
The countenance of the 'King became tadiant 
■with ;oy New hope dawned, upon him. liVilh 
charoctenstio imprudence, he resolved mnno- 
^ately, wi^ont any advices from the Emperor, 
to ms^e an attack upon the Alhes He hoped 
that the promptness of his zeal woold be some 
atonement for past defection Deaf to aR re- 
monstrances, and us impetuous as when making 
a cavalry charge, he said to his ministers — 

“Italy waits only for a signal and a man I 
have eighty thousand solders mured to war, and 
a powerful provmcial mihtia. All the -000011163 
washed by the Po mvite a hberator The gene- 
rals of the old army of Engbno at Milan, and 
those of Piedmont, write me word that they are 
ready to revolt, and, beneath the tricolonred 
banner, to form the league of Italian mdepen- 
dence The Congress at Vienna has dissatisfied 
all people, on both sides tho Apenmnes Genoa 
IS mdignant, Venice is humbled Piedmont, 
thrown back mto the slavery of the priests and 
' nobles, straggles beneath tho double yoke im- 
posed upon It. Tho hlilancsa mntmnr deep and 
loud at their subjection to the old slavery of 
Austria and Rome Its provinces are falling 
again under that sacerdotm tyranny which be- 
sots while it enchams a people who had been for 
' a moment free *' 

In vain it was represented to him that he 
Miild make no effectual headway against the 
milhon of soldiers whom the Alhes had under 
arms Had ho waited until tho proper moment, 
he might, aided by tho jndicioos counsel and 
co-operation of tho Emperor, have accomplished 
meat results But, with charactenstio dating, 
be made a premature md a headlong charge, and 
was -overwhelmed with numbers His army was 
cat to pieces Murat, m hia despair, sought 
death in the midst of the bullets, hut could not 
find It, “ Death, ”_h 6 exclaimed indignantly, 
“ will not touch mo ” He returned, a mgitive, 
' to his palace, throw his arms around the neck of 
his wife, and, yielding himself to nucontroUable 
emobon, exclaimed — 

“All IS lost, Catolmel” 

“ No," rephed the Queen, in the lofty spirit of 
her impenal brother, " all is not lost. We still 
preserve our honour, and constancy remains to 
us in adversity " 

As Napoleon, m the greatest triumph, was 
entering Pons, Murat, in disguise, and in n 
fisherman’s boat,.wa 8 cscapmg from Naples He 
reached France. The speedy overthrow of Na- 
poleon left him a fugibve, pursued by sdl the 
vigilance Of despobsm After wandering aboat 
for many weeks m disgmse, endnnng eveiy pn- 
, vaboD and .peril, ha, while Napoleon was being 
conveyed a captive to St. Helena, made a despe- 
rate endeavour, charaotensbcally bold and injn- 
dtcious, to regain lus throne Ho was arrested, 
summmily tried by a conrt-martial, and con- 
demned to immediate death With composnie 
ha hstened to the sentence, and then sat down 
Ottd wrote tiie foUowmg letter to a\a wifo ~ 


“My dear Carolme,r-'My lasthonr has sotmded. 
In a few moments I ^oU have ceased to hve, and 
you will no longer have a hnsbaPd. Do uqi 
forget mo My &e has been stained by no m 
jusbee Farewell, my Achillel forewoll, my Le 
dba I ihrewell, my Lncion I foreweO, my Louisa I 
Show } ourselves to the world worthy of me 1 
leave yon without kmgdom or fortnne, in the 
midst of enemies. Be muted. Prove yoursdves 
superior to misfortune Remember what yon are, 
and what yon have been, and God will bless yon 
Do not reproach my memory Beheve that my 
greatest suffering, m my last moments, is dying 
fat firom my children Receive your facer’s 
blessing Receive my embraces and my tears 
Preserve always in your memory the recoUeebon 
of your unhappy father. 

If 

“Pizzo, 13 th October, 1815 " 

In this dread hour, when Marat was about to 
enter the world of spirits, he felt, as every soul 
not bestial must feel, the need of religious sup- 
port All pnde of stoicism, and all the glory of 
past acluevemcnts, dwindled mto nothingness as 
the tribunal of final judgment and the retributions 
of eternity opened before him He called for a 
dergyman, received tho sacrament Of the Lord's 
Sapper, and wrote, with his own hand, “I declare 
that I die a true Ghnsban." 

With a firm step ho then walked to the place 
of exeenbon A company of soldiers was dmwn 
up in two hues before him, with loaded mnskets 
He refused to have his eyes bandaged. For a 
moment he serenely, and with a smile, contem- 
plated the instmments of execubon, then pressing 
to lus bps a ptetnro of his wife and children, wluch 
he always wore m his bosom, he said to the 
soldiers, " Save my face. Aim at my heart” A, 
volley of musketry answered his words, and, 
pierced by hnllcts, Joachim Murat fell dead He 
was in the fortj nmth year of his age 

Murat, notwithstandmg his impetuons bravciy, 
had much scnsibihty and gentleness of heart He 
made the extraordinary declaration to Count 
Maibourg, his fnend and very able minister — 

“ My sweetest consolabon, when I look back 
on my career as a soldier, a general, and a king, 
is, that I never saw a man fall dead by my hand. 
It IS not, of course, impossible that, in so many 
charges, when I dashed my horse forward at the 
head of the sqnadions, some pistol-shots fired at 
random may have wounded 01 killed on enemy, 
bnt I have known nothmg of the matter If a 
man fell dead before me, and by my hand, his 
imago would be always present to my view, and 
would pnxsao me to the tomb " 

The name of Mnrat win never die His faults 
were many, and yet there was much m his cha- 
rater to win affection With bnt ordmaty intel- 
lectual capaabe^ tender affections, and thentmost 
impetuosity of spirit, and exposed to every temp- 
{~tattonwMch comd crowd upon a mortal soul, it is 
not Strang that his career should have been 
sullied Much that passes for virtne is bnt Uie 
absence of temptabon God done con u 4 iust Ahe 
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oipasnrcnioDt of liaman guilt At liia tnbuuol 
all tlicsc wnmotB ■who deluged Etirope m blood 
have appeared. From his bps thc.\ have received 
that nghtcouB judgment from which there can bo 
no apoesL 


CHAPTER LXVI 

OWIIEI KVTINO irOSTIUXr Oh Tilf'AW'lZB 

Tbo cnblnct of I.ouIs— OrcanIznUon of iho (.orernment 
— hcidamin Constant — Address of tlic Council of 
- State— Tito school at Econen— Quarrel nmong tlie 
Allies— Thclt consternation.— ToUe> rand— ri<>(]Ucnt 
speech of Talleyrand— Decision of tho AlliC'— In- 
funoiw oullawry of tlio Emperor— Dupllcits of Wcl 
llii„ton and Castlcrcagli— Opposition In tho British 
ilnuse of Commons— hj-mpatby of the British peopio 
with Kopolcon— Kapolcon s letter to tlio Allied Sove- 
reigns— Ills appeal to Europe. 

The soldiers of tho Duke of Beni, having 
trampled beneath their feet the flag of the Boiir* 
boDB, and elevated with exultant shouts the eagles 
of the Empire, marcbod mto Pans, and, with 
irrepressible enthusiasm, demanded to saluto 
their Emperor Napoleon mountod Ins hoi hi 
and rode oloug the lines, while resounding accla- 
mations burst from the enthusiastio battilions 
and squadrons before him Ho gaihored the 
soldiers around him, waved his hand for silence, 
and thus addressed them — 

“ Soldiers 1 I came mto Franco with slxlnm- 
dred men, beeauso-I robed on the love of tlio 
people, and on tho memory of tbo old soldiers I 
nave not been deceived in my expectations 
Soldiers’ 1 thank you The glory of what we 
have done is duo to tbo people and to you. kly 
gloty IS limited to having known and appreciated 
your affection 

“ The throne of tho Bourbons was lUegifimato, 
because it had been proscribed by the v/ilt of the 
nation, expressed in all our national assombhes, 
and because it promoted tbo intcrosts of but a 
small number of arrogant men, whose pretensions 
were opposed to our rights 
“ Soldiers t Tho unperiol throne' alone can 
guarantee tho nghts of tho people. Wo are 
about to march to drive from our territory tlioso 
prmces who are the auxiliaries of forcignors. 
The nation will second ns'with its wishes, and 
follow our impulse The French, people and I 
roly upon yon -We do not wish to meddlo with 
the affaurs of foreign countries, but woo to 
those who wonld meddle with 'ours ’’ 

In the midst of peals'of applause, resounding 
through tho most ^taiit streets of Pans, Na- 
poleon xcascended the stairs of the Tnilones, 
and entered his former cabinet Louis Stanislas 
Xavier had left m snob haste, that many memo- 
'rials of hiB presence remained behind The 
luxunous easy ohalr, to which his onormous 
obesity and his many mflrmitics confined him, 
was m tho comer. " A portfoho, forgotten upon 
the teble, contained the private and confidential 
papers of the Kmg They wore safe m the 


keeping of Napolco'iy Ins prido of character,' 
and delicato sense of honour, would not "allow ' 
him to pry into those disoloHires of the private' 
life of fais enemies He ordered them all to be 
scaled, and to be sent by a despatch to 'their 
owner Some officious person, tlnnlang to gra 
tify Bic Emperor, had placed upon tbe table 
sundry caricatures, holding up tho Hourbonsto 
decision The Emperor indignantly ordered 
them to be removed. He hnd too much ma 
jesty of_BOul lo mdulgfl in t-mmpli so ignoble. 
Crucifixes, images, aiid-bohCs, mdiccs of tho de- 
votion or the superstition of Lonis, were strewed 
about tlie room “Take them away," said tbs 
rmpero', mildly “Tho cabinet of a French 
moinrtli shoiibl not resemble the cell of a monk “ ' . 

He ordered the map of France to ho spread . 
upon the table As lio contemplated its dimt- 
niehcd "borders, he oxtHimod with ■sadness, 
“Poor bniiicc'" Then turning to Cauhnneourt, - 
he stud — ‘‘I have protlnlmed peace throughout 
my march As for as depends oh me, my pro 
miso sliell ho fulfilled" Circumstanceq arc impe- 
rative" I will rccogiilsc the treaty of Pans 1 
can now accept vhut I ccifid not accept at Cliu- 
tillbn w itliout hrnishing mv glory 1 ranee w as 

obliged to make sicrlfiLCs. -Ihc act isvdoue 
But iL did not become me to strip France to 
prosorvo tbo crown I take tbe affairs of the 
country ns I find them I wish tbe contmuntioii ' 
of peace It IS Uio Bonnd pohey of tbo' Powers 
not to rekindle tbo toroh'of war I have wntten 
to tho EmproM .She will prevail upon hot 
fnflier lo permit her to rejoin me ’’ ^ 

Napoleon eaniesUy desired ponce Ho ^ven 
thought It possible, though not at all probable, 
&atiho Allies might novr consent to Uie inde* '* 
pendeuce of Franco It consequently became 
fatally necessary for him to make no preparabon 
for r/ar The Allies hnd still enormous armies ' 
ui tbo field, ready at any momeufv m locust 
legions, to pour into France Tho armies of , 
France We'D disbanded, and there were no mili- 
tary supplies Any movement of Napoleon to- ' 
wards reorganizing lus forces would have been " 
seucd-bold of by tbe Alhes, and proclaimed to 
tbe world as a new proof of the “ insatiable am- 
bition and bloodthirsty appetite*’ of tho Em- 
peror Consequently tbo Emperor was com- ' 
pcUod, m the protection of his own reputation, m 
winch alone his strength consisted, to await the 
result of his proposals for peace, without making ' 
any preparation for war This was a fatahty 
from which there was no escape Under embar- 
rassments so dreadful, Napoleon was doomed to 
abide the decision of tbe Allies ' 

With incredible rapidity tbo new govemmonf 
was organized It met tho wishes of tho nation 
The councillors of state were all men of marked 
ability, of extended reputation, of special ad- 
mmistrativo skill, and of well-known devotion to 
the popnlar cause Tho councillors drew up an 
address to tho Emperor, which was iiitendod for 
the nation “Siref* said they, “the Emperor 
in rcasooDdimr the throne, to which heliad been ' 
raised ,by the people, to establishes thereby the 
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'people in their most sacred rights He returns 
to reign by the only prmciplo of-'legitimai^! 
srhich France has recogmsed and conseorated for ' 
twenty-five years past*” : 

" Princes," Napoleon rephed, “are but the firsts 
citizens of the state Their authority is more or 
less extended, according to the interests of the 
nation they ^vern Sovereignty itself is hero 
ditary only because the interest of nations re- 
quire it' Beyond tlus prmciple I know of no 
legitimacy.” 

Benjnmm Constant was one of tlio most dis- 
tinguished of the sons of France As a writer 
and an orator, he stood at the head of the rc- 
pnbhcan parti . Wlien Napoleon, in accordance 
with thcVislics of the nation, assumed that dic- 
tatorial power, without which France conld by 
no possibility have snstmnod ber independence 
against the combined despots of Europe, Ben- 
jamin Constant resolutely turned against the 
Emperor Bnt experience bad now enbgbtened 
bim He had seen despotism triumphant, the 
Bourbons forced upon France by foreigners, and 
again driven from the kingdom by an indignant 
people He hastened now to give in his ndfae 
Eion to the Emperor. Napoleon received him as 
if he had been an old friend Frankly and truly 
Napoleon declared that devotion to the popular 
cause had rendered it essential for him to assnme 
dictatorial power It was a demonstrable fact 
TJie nation,” said he, “ threw itself at my 
feet when I assumed the government You 
ought to recollect it— yon who attempted an 
opposition Where was your support— your 
strength? Nowhere. I assumed less authonly 
than I was mvited to take. The people, on my 
retnni from Elba, crowding on my footsteps, 
hurrying from tfao summits of the mountains, 
called upon me, sought mo, saluted me From 
Cannes to Fans 1 have not conquered, I have 
ednunistered the government I am not, as it is 
smd, the Emperor of the soldiers only, I am 
the Emperor of tbo peasants, of the plebeians 
of France There is sympalliy between us It 
IS not so with the pnviieged classes. The no- 
bility have served me They rnshed in crowds 
into my ante-chambers There is not a post 
they have nut accepted, asked for, solicited I 
have had the Montmorenoics, the NoaiUos, the 
Rohans, the Beauveaus, the Montemnrtcs , bnt 
therehos never been any sj mpath}'. The horse 
cuneted — he was well trained, but I felt him 
quiver JCbe popular fibre responds to mj own. 
1 am sprung firam the ranks of the people My 
voice nets npon them There is the same nature 
Dctwcon ns They look upon me as their sup 
port, ns tlioir saviour against tbo nobles I have 
only to make a sign, or s.mpl^ to avert ray o} es, 
amt the nobles would be massacred in all the 
praviiices Bat I do not wish to be the king of 
the nioh Fuhha dtscossions, free elections, re 
sponsible ministets, tbo liberty of the press, I 
wisbibr all tint — the liberty of tbo press above 
alL It IS absurd to stiOo it I am the man of 
the people I Lave never wished tc depnve 
llissn of liberty for my own p’oasuro I have 


now but one mission— to raise France up again, 
and to nve it the most suitablo ibim of govern- 
meat I wish for peace Bnt I tihall not obtain 
it bnt by dint of victoiics I foresee a difficnh 
straggle — a long war To mamtam it, the nation 
must support me *' ** 

The Emperor’s first administrative act was 
ohoraetenstio of his whole career He convened 
tlio electoral colleges u> each department, that 
his resumption of powei might be submitted to 
the suffrages of tbo whole people He persisted 
in Ibis, notwithstanding fuo Council of Stato 
had issued tbo following decree, whose state- 
ments DO one would venture to deny. — 

“ Jfarch 25 , 1815 The Couacil of State, in 
resummg its functions, feels bound to make 
. known tho pnnciples which ibrra the rule of its 
opinions and its conduct 

“The sovereignty resides ra tho people They 
ore the only source of legitimate powel. In 
1789, the nation reconquered its rights, which 
had for a long timehoen usurped and disregarded. 
The National Assembly abolished the feudal 
monarchy, and established a constitntionnl mo- 
narchy and representative government. Tho re- 
sistance of the Bourbons to tho wishes of tho 
French people termmated in their downihll and 
their bamshment from the French territory. 
Tho people twice sanctioned by their votes the 
new form of government established by then 
representatives. 

“1 In the year 1799, Bonaparte, already 
crowned by victory, nos raised to the govern- 
ment by national assent. A coustitutioh created 
the Consular Magistracy 


^ An admirable aillcio upon Kapolcon, tn the Sficff 
eloptrtha Ameneana, contains tho foUonini; Jndlcioni 
tcmntk8,whlcUn ill commend themselTca to creiThn 
paniai mind 

"Tho opinions now entertained respecting Iiim mav 
bo classed, we think, under the (QUowhig beads I ThtU 
he was a usurper Th*s charge is preferred bv two 
very ditfcient pxrUca 1 By the adherents of iegitt- 
mney, who think his noblest course w onid have been to 
piay the part of General Monk. Wa need not dibiUks 
tins point In America, and m tho year 1832 2 Tho 
cliarge of a-urpatlon Is also made by some Republicans 
We have already observed that, up to the time when 
Napoleon took tho reins of government, ncRepubllc can ' 
be said to bav o existed m France We need, then, only 
ask whether tho tcndcnc} of Fraimi was lownrds n Re- 
pnblic, and vrbether Napoleon ought to liavc lent his 
power to cstabiish it, provided ho could have seen the 
possibility of its permanence The forms of govern, 
ment, important es the> arc, are but secondarjibom 
pared to the primary elements of national ciiaractet 
and political condition, and are aiwaj's dcpiudciit oe 
the latter The preservation of the new po]itlco.50ciii 
relntioDB was also to bo attended to If a Republic was 
incompatible with Justice, safe^ of person and proper-' , 
internal peace, or national independence, tho fonuer 
onght to have given way to the latter Wo believe 
that there are few persons ot judgment who, at present, 
maintain that at that period aRepubhc w onid Im\ c com. 
ported with the internal and exiirntl rcintions c( 
France Firmly attached aswe are to republican in. 
stitutlous, wc yet must admit that, as there mnst be a - 
diOtrcnee in the habitations of men according to the 
materials which they possess for tlieir coiistraction so 
governments must differ with Uie chiiiacti.r and condb 
tion of the governed" How many ‘hcrei'^ .vho a-t 
blind to these obvious trathsi 
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'* 2 A tfi'cm of the Senate, on the Snd of 
August, 1802 , appointed Napoleon Bonnpartoi 
Cotisnl for life. 

"3 A doorcc of tho Senate, on the 18 th of 
March, 1804 , conferred upon Napoleon tho im- 
perial dignity, and made it hereditary in his 
fimili 

" Tlieso three solemn acts were eubmittod to 
the ’ippTO\n 1 of tho nation It sanctioned them 
by nearly four millions of votes Tims Lad the 
, Bourbons, during -twentj -tiro 3 cars, censed to 
reign in France They were forgotten by their 
conteinporanos. Strangers to'onr lairs, to our 
institutions, to our manners, to our glory,' the 
present generation bnow tbora not but by tlie rc 
meinbranoc of the foreign wars which they had 
excited against the countiy, and tho intestine 
divisions winch they had stirred up Tho 
foreigners set up a pretended provisional govern- 
ment They nsscrabled a miiioritj' of tho 
senators, and compelled them, in opposition to 
their trust and their wish, to sot aside the exist- 
ing constitutions, to snbicrt the imperial tlirono, 
and to recall the Bourbon fnmil} The abdi- 
cation of tho Emperor Napoleon was merely tho 
consequence of tho uniortunnto situation to 
winch Franco- and the Emperor wore reduced b3' 
the events of the war, hy treason, and by Oic 
occupation of the capital The abdication had 
for its obioct 011I3 tlio prevention of civil war 
and tho effusion of Wood This act, wluch was 
not conHrraed by tho will of Uto people, could 
not destroy tho solemn contract winch had boon 
formed between the nation and the Emperor 
And even if Napoleon might personally abdicate 
tlio crown, he could not sacrifice the rigbls of 
bis son, appointed to reign a'lcr bun 
' “Louis Stanislas Xaiier arrived in France. 
He took po'scssion of the tbrono Tlie people, 
overawed by the presence of foreigners, could 
not, freely and vabdl3 , declare the national wish 
Under the protection of tho albod army, basing 
tlmiibod a foreign pnneo for having enabled 
Iiim to ascend the throne, Lonis Stanislas Xavior 
dated the drst act of bis authority in the nine- 
teenth 3 car of liH reign, tbeieby decinnng that 
the mciisnr,-s which had emanated frOm the mil 
of tlio people were increl3 tiio offspring of a long 
rebellion All Hicso acta arc tboreforo illegal , 
done in the prcs<'ucc of linstilcnrmics, and under 
foreign control, tliey^nro merely the ■aor'k of 
violence 'lh03' are cssontinllv null, and* are 
outrages on tho honour, tlie libeity," and the 
rights of tiio people ' ^ 

“ Id renscending tho throne to winch the 
pco})le had raised inm, the .Emperor thcrefoio 
irSly ro-cstablished tlie most sacred rights of tho 
'nation Ho returned to reign hy tho oa\y prin- 
ciple of legitimacy which France had recognised 
\ and sanctioned during the past twenty-fivo 
years, and to which idltlic antlionties had bound 
thomsolves by oaths, "from which the will of the 
people conld (done release them ’’ 

NolwithstaadiBg tliese decisive deereos, the 
' Emperor ww ep scrupnlons respecting rmy ap- 


pearnnee even of usurpation, that ho ihsisted 
that tho question of his re election should he 
enbmitted to tho suffrages of the people. There ^ 
were now four parties in France— the Bour 
bomsts, the Odcanlsts, the Repubheons, and the 
inends of tho Emperor The votes wore token, 
and Napoleon was again chosen to .the chief 
magistracy of France hy a majority of more 
than a million of votes over all tho other parties. 
And still the Allies called tins a murpatton. 

The saloons of 'the^Tiiilones were co'.stantl)’. 
thronged Napoleon received all lundly - Mem ' 
bers of that Senate which had pronounced Na- 
poleon^s forfeituro of tho throne, called, trem -> 
blingly,-witb their congretnlations Tho Em 
peror reooivod them witli courtesy, and gave no 
indication of tho slightest resentment. “I leave 
that act," said he, “ for history to relate. ' For ^ 
my part, I forget all past occurronoei " 

Tiio Emperor embraced an early opportnmt3 
of visiting the institution he had established al 
Ecouon for tho oriihau daughters of tlie members - 
of tho Jxigion of Honour These young girls, 
who had been provided for b3’'the affectionatj 
liberality of Napoleon, galhercd around their 
henofaotor with inexpressible enthusiasm. They - 
throw themselves at his feet, and vnth tears cm: 
braced his knees Ho look up n spoon to .taste" 
theit food Tho spoon immediately be'enmo 
sacred in their 03 cs IVhon ho left, the5 had it 
cat in pieces and moulded into little amulets,' 
winch the3' wore in tlioir bosoms Near!}' all 
tho pupils wore upon tlieir fingers nogs of 
braided hair One of tho 3 oung Indies venlurod 
to slip a 1 ing upon Napoleon’s finger Encou- 
raged by tho smile of the Emperor, tho rest, 
rushing upon him, soi/ad Ins hands, and TOvered 
thorn vviththcso pledges of love and ^titndc. 
“young Indies," said the Emperor, "they shall 
be ns precious to mo ns the jewels of my crown " 

On retiring to his carriags, he ex^imcd, aitb 
moistened oves, '* Fbici fc eomble de-lxm/teur , 
ceiix Cl sent les phtsj/emtx viomcns de ma vie’’ 

" Tins 13 tho height of happiness { these are the 
most delightful mon’cnts of sby hfts." 

Tho alUod sovereigns in tho Congress of "Sienna 
had hcon for months quarrelling respecting tho 
division of tho spoils of reconquered Eiuupc - -• 
One hundred thonsnnd distinguished strangers 
were Utriclod, b3 tho splendours of the occft'ion, 
within tho walls of that voluptuous .capital 
Eighty thonsnnd of the roost brilliantly "dressed 
soldiers of tlio allied armies formed tlio niagni- 
ficent coilCge for this crowd of princes and 
kings boven hundred ambassadors or ehvovS 
participated mtho deliberations of those haughty 
conquerors, who had now again placed their fbet 
upon the necks of tho people The regal revel- - 
Icrs relieved tho toils of diplomacy with feasting 
and dances, and nil luxurious indulgence The 
Emperor of Austria defrayed the expouscs of 
this enormous hospitality Tho imperial table 
alone was maintained at an expense of one hun- , 
dred and t'WGnty*fivc thoussiTid francs a-day« 

The Alhes were involved in a dssperate quarrel 
respecting the division of the spoils of Poli^ 
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, 1818.3 , 'the“-allies combine against him. ■ - 

SaxonytitncHinlr, nn^Trerejnst on tho point off coalescetl dospote Iiad heretofore, in defiance of 
-breaking up nud turning Otoir arms against eadt human intelligence, declared Napoleon to be a 
other, when a courier brought to Lord Castle- usniper and a tyrant, crashing &e hberties of 
rcagh ^e tidings that Napoleon had’left Elba the people beneath iron hoofs and sabre-strokes 
Talleyrand was at that time making his toilet But this unexampled exliibition of a nation’s 
' for a ball,' In accordance with' the etiquette of love and homage for a moment struck dumb 
the voliiptnories around him His hands were these bps of falsehood 

wet with the perftunesu Inch his lafe/s-deciftinire “The anger of tlie sovereigns and their 

' bad poured upon' them, and two barbers were ministers against Napoleon,” says Lamartine, 
curling and powdering lus^bnir IIis niece, the “ turned into resentment against France herself, 
young and biautiful Princess of Coiirlande, ran the accomplice, either through connivance or 
into the room with a "note from Motternich, smihty, of Bonaparte So long os this foens of 
marked “secret and in haste” Tallejraud, war and revolution should exist, there could be 
looking up from the midst of his curling irons, no durable peace for the nations — ^no sccnrity 
powders, and perfumes, requested his niece to for crowns A European war of extermination 
open and rend the note against France, which had executed Louis XVI , 

She did so, and, turning pale, exclaimed, and twice crowned Nanolcon, was the hrst cry 
“ Hear ens’ Bonaparte has left Elba 1 Vr'hatis of the sovereigns and their councils Its imme- 
toheromeof my ball this ovcnmgf” dmte conquest, before the nation should have 

' Tito imperturbable minister, whoso external time to furmsb armies to Bonaparte, its partition 
equanimity no possible surprise could derange, afterwards, that the members of tins great body 
after a moment's panse, said, in those low tones should never bo able to join to upheave the 
of gravity wbiob lie had carefully cultivated, weiglit of tlio whole world — those were the reso- 
“ Do not bo uneasy, nicce, your ball slmll take lutions uttered m an under-tone ” 
place notwithstanding ” It seemed m vain to attempt to force upon 

Though the well-trained diplomatist could France the Bourbons All the Powers were 
thus concinl bis alarm, it was not so with the alike disposed to abandon their cause, and to 
other guilty revellers at Bolshn/znrs feast, partition France as Poland had been pnrti- 

“If fl thunderbolt,” sass Alison, *' bad fallen tinned, or to place upon the throne an energetic 
in the midst of the brilliant assembly in the roan of tbeir own choice 
imperial ball-room at Vienna, it could not have “ I am weary of war,” said Alexander ** I 
excited greater consternation than this simple cannot employ the whole penod of my reign, and 
announcement. It was deemed, nevertheless, the whole forces of my empire, m raising np in 
expedient to conco d tho alarm nluch all really France a family whidi knows neither how to 
felt ” fight nor how to reign I shall never draw the 

Talleyrand quietly continued his toilet, and, sword for them again ” 
after slmtting liimself up for several hours with Talleyrand stood alone in tho Congress to 
M Mettmnoh and Lord Gasflercagh, wrote to advocate the cause of the Bontbons, to whom 
Louis XVIII., advising him to place no reliance only he could look for a reward The sagacious 
npon the people of France, but assuring him of minister was adequate to bis task For eight 
the continued support of the Allies days be struggled, single-handed, against the 

No one knew towards what ^oint the Emperor resolve of the combined cabinets of Enropc 
intended to direct bis steps Five day a of doubt, With diplomatic wisdom, address, and gemns, 
conjecture, and intense anxiety passed before any which have perhaps never been anrpassed, be 
further intelligence was received The fcstivitira faltered not until ho bad obtained liis end Each 
were all snspended, and Europe thought of but day panting couners brought the tidings of Na- 
one idea and of one man A proscrib^l exile, poleon’s advance, and of the enthiisia«m which 
Without money and without arms, floating upon everywhere greeted him 'Hie allied generals 
the waves of the Mediterranean, simply bvtlio indignantly grasped their swords and demanded 
magic of Ins namo plunged all the courts and a prompt invasion, imd tho entire snbjngaUon of 
all the armies of Er.rop'' into ..ommotion Two a people who so pertinacionsly datmed the right 
powers at that moment cqniQly divided Europe of choosing tlicir own form of government 
Ono power was Napoleon Bonaparte, solitary Tho sovereigns, exasperated by this marvellous 
and alone, thoothcr power was all the combined power of the Emperor over the hearts of tho 
monarclis, and armies and navies of Christendom French people, breathed only vengeance And 
On the Btli of March, the Congress received yet the imperturbable and wily diplomatist of 
tho intelligence that Napoleon bad landed m the Bourbons day after day allayed these excite- 
France, and was borne along on resistless waves meats, and drew lus antngomsts nearer and 
of popular enthusiasm towards Fans Amaze- nearer to his own counsels 
ment and consternation were depicted upon every The mormng of the 13th of March dawned, 
eonntcnance Tho Allies immediately held a Tho Allies had determined to come on ^is day 
council, and, after a few reproaches, all their to a final decision The question was simpy 
diSerenceswere laid aside in dread of their com- th,s — 

mon foe The anger of the Allies was vehc- “Shall France be partitioned off, as was 
montly aroused against the fcople of France for Poland, among tho other Powers of Europe, or ^ 
their invmdhle attochment to Napoleon. The shall we place upon the throne a mouaich wb» 
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trill adrocato our cause, like Bernadette, but 
more energetic and less unpopular than tbe 
Bourbons, or elwll wo replace tbe Bourbons 
again upon the tlirone ?” 

The question of tbe independence of Ehince 
and the riglit of the French people to elect their 
own sovereign was not even suggested Tollcy- 
raiid employed the whole night of the 12th in 
preparation for the momentous decision As he 
left Ins mansion to go to tho place of the Con- 
gress, he said to Ins niece and his secretory — 

“ I leave } on in despair I am going to make 
tho last efforts If I fail, France is lost, and the 
Bourbons and I shall not have e\cn the remnant 
of n couitry for exile I know your impatience 
to nscerlnin our fate 1 cannot send you a mes- 
senger during tho day, since nothing is allowed 
to bo communicated out of the hall of confer- 
ence But be at the window at tho hour when 
my carriage returns, bringing mo back a con- 
queror or conquered If I have failed, I shall 
keep myself shut up and motionless If success 
has crowned my efforts, I will wave from the 
carnage window a paper, tho signal of out 
triumph ” 

Tho sitting was commenced in tho morning, 
and prolonged late into tho day Tho speech of 
Talley rand — uttered in low, calm, conversational, 
} ct earnest tones — is one of tho most persnnsne 
upon record A theatrical displnj'of gesture and 
ol impassioned intonations would liaio been 
grossly out of place in tho presence of such no 
audience, and in a crisis so momentous 

“If you punish France," said Talleyrand, 
“ by dividing it after its conquest, how will you 
agree together in the distnbution of tho spoils? 
And what power can restrain under its hand tho 
members, still living, still coniolsive, over on the 
stretch to rejoin ono another? Yon have had 
nothing to dread in France but the i evolutionary 
spirit, jou will tlien have to restrain *ind com- 
bat, at UiB same time, the two least compressible 
foicos m the political world — tho revolutionary 
^int and the spirit of independence This 
doable volcano will open its craters even under 
>onr own hereditary possessions Look at 
Poland I Is it not the spirit of mdepcndcnce 
which perpetually nourishes thero tlio spint of 
revolution? Tho partition of France would be 
the nun of tho Continent 

“ But It IS said that the question is, not to 
rum France, but to weaken it, so that it shall 
not he hurtful to other nations , to exhaust its 
strength, to occupy it for a time, and then to 
give it, for its masters, sovereigns with a firmer 
h ind, and a name less unpopular than that of 
Bourbon 1 But if you cease to -recognise the 
nght of tho legitimacy of hmgs m France, what 
' becomes of your own nght in Europe ? BTiat 
becomes of this pnnciple, or vatber tins lehgion 
of legitmacif which we have found again under 
the rams of the revolutions, subversions, and 
conquests of twenty jears? Did tlie house ofi 
Bourbon offer at this moment only enervated 
sovereigns to fill the throne, Europe would still 
Vo oondemued to crown them <r to perish. The 


cause of Europe is tho cense of legtlmacg, and 
legitimacy is synonymous with tho house of 
Bourbon Tho partUton of France would bo a 
crime against nations, the iethronement of the 
Bourbons would be a enme against thrones. 

“ Thero is but cm course whioL is wise and 
jttsL It IB to separate tho cause of the French 
nation from that of B jnaparte , to declare per- 
sonal and Gxclusnc war against him," and peace 
to Franco You thus "weaken Bonaparte by 
showing him alone to bo tbe only obstncio to' 
tho rcconcihation of nations, and yon disarm 
France by separating her cause from the cause 
of Bonaparte And then it must he declared 
that Europe will never recognise, under an> 
circumstances whatever, the sovereignty of 
France but m tlio house of Bonrbon." 

Tho Allies were convinced ,Tliey then issued 
to tho world the following infamous decree ~ 

“ TLo Allied Sovereigns, bemg mformed of die 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of hishaMng 
entered Franco by force of arms, owe to tlioii 
own dignity and the interests of society a solemn 
declaration of tlio sentimonte with which that 
event has inspired them By thus mfringing 
die convention which setUod Napoleon in the 
Island of Elba, ho has destroyed the only legal 
tide to which his existence was attached (attguel 
son existence se iroueati aUackte), By raappear- 
iifg in Franco with dio design of disturbing and 
snbicrting it, be has rfginM’tf himself of the pi o- 
iection of the latvs, and made momfest to die 
uniicrso that there can bo neither peace nor 
truce with him Tho Powers therefore declare 
that Napoleon Bonaparte has thrown himself out 
of all the relations of civilized society, and that, 
as nn enemy and a disturber of the world, he 
has rendered hims^ an object of public von- 
goance " 

They then bound themselves by a solemn 
pledge to pursue to tbo last extremity, with 
all die energies of their combmed states and 
kingdoms, die sovereign of die people’s choice 
This despotic decree 'was signed by Austna, 
Spam, JTrance, Great Britain, Portugal, Russia, 
Prussia, and Sweden By a secret treaty, con- 
clnded on the same day, it was solemnly stipu- 
lated that tho contracting parties should not lay 
down^their arms till they had effected the com- 
plete destruction of Napoleon 

The unprecedented spectacle was now pre- 
sented of all tho monarchies and armies of 
Europe combmed against a single man. Ns 
poleons only strength consisted in the lo\o of 
die people, m hose cause he had so nobly espoused 
and so heroically maintained Tho strength of 
the Allies was deposited in their bayonets and 
their gunpowder They immediately maKhalled, 
their countless anmes to crush at once and for 
ever die child and the champion of poptilat 
equality Austria contributed 860,000 troops 
under Sohwartzenberg, England and Prussia fnr 
nished an army of 260,000 men to act in concert 
under Wellington and Blncher, Alexander him. 
self headed his semi-barbarian legions, 200,000 
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DtTODg. Tho nmiliaricsfroiuothcTnaUoiisitdscd 
tlus formidablo armament to ono mtUion of men 
Tbo fleets of England also girdled France and 
swept the seas, that there might bo no escape for 
the doomed victim Such irero the forces that 
were arrayed, with ^ the enginery of war, to 
wrest one nan from the loro of the people 
Never was a mortal placed in such a position of 
snbhmity before. Ohatennbnand had pithily 
said, “ If the cocked hat and surtout of Napo- 
leon were placed on n stick on the diores of 
Brest, it would cause Europe to run to arms 
Grom ono end to the other.” 

The pnblio announcement of this high-handed 
outrage against the independence of Franco 
caused not a Uttle embarrassment to the two 
English ambassadors Tlie Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Casdcrengli were perhaps os bitterly 
opposed to anytliing like popular reform, and as 
impcnonsly devoted to the interests of ansfo- 
rrntic privileges, os any two men to bo found on 
the Continent of Enropo Russia, Prassin, and 
Austna, powerful in despotism, cotdd exclude all 
knowledge from their subjects, or could silence 
with the bayonet any feeble murmurs wbicb 
should arise from their enslaved peoples. They 
could holdly avow, in the language of nn Ans 
tnan Princess, that “sovereigns should be ns 
regardless of the complaints of their subjects us 
the moon is of the barkmg of dogs ” 

But in England it was not precisely so There 
wasnn Eogland a hberal Constitation, a House 
of Commons, n free press, and nn mquisithe 
people Consequently, these English nobles did 
not dnro to move so defiantly os did their con 
federated despots While, thoreforc, combmmg, 
with intense cordiality, in this attempt to vrrest 
from France the sovereign of its choice, and to 
force upon the nation a twico-rqjcoted dyn-isty, 
they ventured the declaration to tho British 
people* that they only joined the coalition agoinst 
a common enemy, but that the>i had neduponfma 
to interfere with the rights of the Frenefi nation in 
the choice of their own rulers, "a reservation,” 
sajs Lamartine, " which was necessary for their 
jnstificntion to the British Porhament” 

With this ostomshing declaration upon their 
bps, tho Bntish government appropriated, in pro- 
secution of tho war for that year, 460,000,000 
francs to tho navy, 695,000,000 flnncs to the 
army, and the subsidies paid to foreign Powers 
amounted to 276,000,000 francs more They 
maintained six hundred and fifty thousand men 
m arms, and placed fiftj -eight wips of the line 
in commission Tho whole war expenses of tho 
year amounted to tho unparalleled sum of 
2,760,000,000 francs. Such were tho hercnlenn 
energies reqmsito to crush tho illnstnons chief- 
tain of popular rights Sndi were tbo enormous 
sums wrested from the people of England to 
tnamtam despotic authority on the Continent of 
Curopo 

There was in tho British Honse of Commons 
a band of noble men who breasted all the tie- 
^ ffiendotts power of tbo Bndsb government, is 
'bold denunciation of this great imqmtyt and 


even then thcro wero so many of tho Etighsh 
people whoso sympathies were with Napoleon, 
that those who were in tho opposition were ac 
onsed of seeking popularity by their opposition 
to the measures of the government 

While the Allies were thus nnrelcntmgly pre- 
paring for war, Napoleon was making every pos- 
sible effort for the promotion of pence Even 
when the combined army was advancing tbw jgU 
Germany towards the frontiers of France, and 
when the English vessels were capturing the 
French ships on all seas, he sfoU disregarded 
these hostile acts, hoping, by assurances of his 
readiness to accede to any reasonable propo- 
sitions, to savo bis country and Europe from 
another appeal to tho horrors of war Tho 
Anstnan ambassador left Pans soon after Napo- 
leon’s arrival, Tefbsmg to have any official inter- 
course with the government of the Emperor 
Napoleon bad not been able to hove any com- 
munic.ation with Mann Louisa. Tho Austrian 
ambassador consented to toko n letter to her. 
Ho, however, gave it to tho Emperor Braacis, 
and it was never placed m her hands Tho 
Emperor Francis being apprebensne that Napo- 
leon might, by some moans, succeed m regain- 
ing lus wiTo and son, transported them both to 
his palace, and guarded them vigilantly To 
alienate the Empress Grom her noble husband, 
eho was infamously told, according to tbo testi- 
mony of the Duke of Kongo, that Napoleon 
had assembled a harem of beautiful ladies around 
him, and was happy in llieir smiles How far 
Mona Lotusa credited the cruel slander is not 
known 

In all his pacific overtures Napoleon was sternly 
repulsed The Allies would allow no messenger 
from him to npproaidi them Alexander greatly 
admired the grace, intelhgcucc, and amiable 
virtues of Queen Hortense. Through her media- 
tion Napoleon eudoavonred to get access to the 
heart of tho Czar But tho Russian monarch 
was bound too firmly m the chains of the 
coalition to escape He frankly replied to the 
sorrow-slnokcn daughter of Josepbmo, " There 
con bo no peace, not oien a truce, ivitb Napo- 
leon" The Emperor then sent lus brother 
Joseph, whose choractor commanded the respect 
of every monarch in Europe, on a secret mission 
to Vienna, to endeavour, by every honourable 
artifice, to gain the ear of the allied sovereigns 
But ho found all alike unrelenting Napolpon 
then, ns his last resort, wrote tho following digni- 
fied act earnest appeal for peace to each of the 
allied soacrcigns, and despatched conriera with a 
copy to each of their respective conrts — 

“Pons, April 4, 1814. 

“ Sire, my Brother, — You have Icorncd, m the 
course of tho last month, of my rctnra to tlie 
shores of France, my entrance into Pans, and 
the retirement of tho Bourbons The true 
nature of these events must now be known to^. 
your Majesty They are the work of an irre- 
sistible power, the result of the unanimous wdl 
of a great nation, which knows its duties audits 
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tiglits The djLttsty wliioU force bad imposed 
upon a great people was no longer calculated for 
tliein The Bonrboiis Imd no oommunity 'with 
them, eitlier of feeling or manners Prance was 
therefore compelled to withdraw '‘from them. 
The experiment which had induced too to make 
so great a sacrifice had foiled Prance called for 
a liberator , I therefore returned Prom the spot 
a here 1 first touched the soil of Prance, the love 
of my people bore mo to the bosom of my capital 

•‘The first uish of my heart is to repay so 
much affection with on lionoumble tranquillity 
The re establishment of tho imperial Ibrone was 
necessary for the happiness of tho French It 
IS my most ardent hope to render it at tho same 
time tho means of confirming the peace of 
Europe Enough of glor^ has added lustre, by 
turns, to tho lings of the different nations The 
vicissitudes of fate have sufficiently caused a 
succession of great icvorscs and signal triumphs 
A more noble arena is now open to the sovo- 
' reigns, and I shall ho tho first to enter it After 
Ii iving presented tho world nith the spectacle of 
great battles, it will bo more grateful to recog- 
nise hereafter no other ninlsliip than that of 
prolonging tho blessings of p<.acc — no other 
strupgli' than the sacred one of perpetuating tho 
happiness of n itioiis 

“ Franco takes a pride in proclaiming frankly 
this noble cud of all her wishes Jealous of her 
own independence, tho invariable principle of 
her policy will be, tho most absolute respect ibr 
tliolndopcndenco of other nations If such are, 
as I cherish the hope, the personal sentiments of 
yourhliyost}, the general tranquillity is assured 
for a long period, and Justice, seated at Oic con- 
fines of states, will alone sufheo to guard their 
frontiers '‘NAPOIEo^" 

I'he froutiwB, Iiowc\ct, were so vigilantly 
guarded against every messenger from Napoldon, 
and the Allies were so determined to withdraw 
themselves from'any kindof communication with 
him, that tho Muustcr for Foreign Affairs could 
not succeed in fonvarding one ot tlioso letters to 
any of the Enropean courts Under these cir- 
cumstances, Caulnincourt sorrow fully made tho 
'bllowmg report to the Emperor and to tho 
nation — 

I 

“Siro, — Alarming symptoms are all at" once 
manifested on every side Ah unaccouhtnbio 
system threatens to prevail among‘‘tho Allied 
Powers — that of preparing for action witliout 
ailuntting a preliminary evplanation with the 
nation they seem determined to assail lt,w as 
reserved for'tho prcsqnt cpoch^to see an assem- 
bl ige simultaneously interdict all communication 
with one great state, and close all access to its 
amicable assurances. " Tho couriers sent from 
Pans to the different courts have not been able 
to reach their destination One conld not pass 
beyond Strasbnrg Another, sent to Italy, was 
stopped at Turm A third destined for Berlin 
Rnd_tlio North, bos been arrested at Majcnce, 
ill-treated b> the Prussian commandant, and bis 
' despatches nave been seised When a bamer 


thus impcnotriiblo rises between tb» I'^cnca 
ministry and its agents abroad, between youi 
JVlnjcstj’s cabinet and those of other sovereigns^ 
there is no other method open to jour mimstry 
than bj tlib public acts of foreign governments 
to judge of their intentions 
'“In England, orders have been givt-n to aug- 
mont^the British forces as well by land ashy 
sea 'Tims the French nation ought, on all 
sides, to be on its guard It may apprehend a 
Continental aggression, and, at the same time, it 
must watch the whole extent of its 'coasts 
against the possibility of descent In Austria 
in Russia, in Prussia, in all parts of Geimany 
and^in Italy — cverj where, i a short, is seen i 
general armament On every point of Europe, 
nnd at the same moment, troops are peeparmg, 
arming, marching ” 

These wore appalling tidiiiga to Franco The - 
Empire was already exhausted by the intormin- 
nblo wars into Which the Allies had dragged it. 

It was quite uuprcparid for a renewal of the 
dreadful conflict A million cf anued men were- 
crowding mercilessly on to ilcsolatc the hills and 
valleys of PVimcc with flai los nnd blood llio 
boldest hearts m France trcmblod. Tiio odds 
were so fearfully unequal, that many we o m 
despair The Allies, by ndroitlv separating Na- 
poleon from Franco, and declaring that they 
wapd war against him alone, 'led thousands to 
feel that they must be again compehed to give 
up tlioir beloved Eropeior Apparently they 
could retain Napoleon only by p using through 
tho most awful scenes- of conflict, ciurnagc, and 
woo to which a nation was ever exposed Ai 
fathers and mothers looked upon tlicir little' 
households, upon proeiotis sons and lovely 
daughters, and in imagination heard tlio tramp 
of approaching armies, the roverboration of in- ' 
vading guns, tbc sweep of bnitiil squadrons, the 
shont of onset, nnd tho shnek of despair, they ' 
tnrncd pale, pressed their children to their 
throbbing hearts, and still dung to their bo- 
loved Emperor ^ Mothers, with streaming eyes, 
prepared tbcir sons for tho buttle Grey- 
headed fathers, with tottering steps, crowded the 
churches to implore God’s blessing upon their 
righteous cause 

And still, incredible ns it mav seem, the - 
Alhes, who iiad the control of all tho presses of 
Europe, imblushingly reiterated the cry. Hint 
tho msaliably ambitious and bloodthirsty Bona- 
pni tc would not be at peace with the nnticns , 
wid that the repose of tlio world demanded that '' 
he should be himtsd down as a beast of prey - 
po 'Tory government of England, with its 
boundless wealth and resources, re-echoed the - 
cry in books, pamphlets, and journals, with 
which they flooded aU lands It is impossible 
to pamtademon in blaoker colours tbg Ti Na- 
poleon was painted m. hundreds of thousands of 
placards and pamphlets, which were scattered 
like Butnmnol leaves Tho pen m this warfare ' 
was, m England especially, as necessary Us the - 
sword. Deep os were the v mnds ■which tks . 
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filled tlic Rir witb an almost superhuman tnmnlt ; 
ot melodj The Emperor then descended, and, : 
With bis own hnnd, debvered tbo eagles to the | 
several regiments os the} marched by. To each 
he addressed those eloquent words, so eminently 
at his command, which awakened vibrations in 
every fibre of the soldier’s heart 
Cries of "Vive I’Emperenr'” filled the air 
Tbo scene of enthusiasm which the occasion prc> 
Ecnted left an impression upon those who witnessed 
it whidi could never bo effaced. " No one," saj s 
Savary, " coold fail to remark that never did the 
FreiKh people, at any penod of the Bovolution, 
seem more disposed to defend their liberty and 
their independence. The Emperor leff (he Champ 
de Mars confident that ho might rely upon the 
sentiments there mnmfestcd towards him From 
that moment his only care was to OTcparo to 
meet the storm which was gathering m Belgium *' 
Time pressed Everything was to bo done 
An awful tempest of u nr was abont to burst upon 
Franco Thero had been no leisure to rciiso the 
Coustitntion to meet the peculiar omorgenoy in 
which tbo Empire was now placed As a tem- 
porary provision, Napbleon, with his council, had 
prepared " An Additional Act to the Constitutions 
of the State ” These articles, eatremely hbcral 
m their spint, though, of conrse, encountering 
indindnal opposition, the nation adopted hy ac- 
clamation One million five hundred thousand 
votes were thrown in favour of the “ Additional 
Act,” while less than five thousand votes were 
thrown against it Even Madame de Stncl ap- 
plauded these provisions, and wrote to a fnend, 
“The Additional Articles are all that is wanted 
for FVance , notbmg less and nothing more than 
what she wants The return of the Emperor is 
prodigious, and surpasses all imagination " 

M Sismondi, tho illnstnous historian, a worm 
advocate of repnbhcan principles, published an 
eloquent culqginm upon this act, and called upon 
all Frenchmen to rally aronnd the Emperor in 
defence of national independence Benjamm 
Constant, the renowned champion of constitu- 
tional freedom, and ono of the most forcible oni- 
tois of his day, assisted in the formation of tlus 
Constitution, and earnestly advocated it with his 
voice and his pen. To account for these facts, 
Mr Ahsonsays — 

“ Ono of the most extraordinary of tho many 
extraordinary gifts wiUi which this wonderful 
mail was endowed, was the power ho possessed of 
snbdmng the minds of men, and tne faculty He | 
had acquired of dazzhng penetration the most 
acute, and wmnmg over hostile prepossessions 
the most confirmed, by the mere magic of tns 
fascinating conveisabon ” 


ei “The retinue by which tho Emperor was sccom- 
ponied was ns apIcnOld ns It used formerly to be on the 
Gclehratlon of Important ceremonies. The Immense 
mnltltudo throneh which he passed ntdeomed him with 
cbeen , and, ossurcdly, had not the prospect of war 
checked tho hopes In which tbo pnhlic wished to in- 
dulge, nothine would have been wanting to complete 
that happiness which all appeared to derive fcom this 
extroordlnoiT event "—ilemoira tht j)uU of Sovtoo, 
vol.lv, p sL ‘ 
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In reply to tbo ntrocions dednraiion of out 
lawry issued by tho Allies, the Emperor, in a 
dignified and unanswerable document, drawn np 
by tbo presidents of the several sections of tbs 
Council of State, announced his position to 
Europe Tho following abstract of this impor- 
tant document will show its spu it— 

' "The treaty of JontniDobleau Lti been vio- 
lated by tbo Allied Powers. . 

" 1 The Empress and her son were to receive, 
passports and an escort Far from performmg 
such promise, the wife wos separated by force ' 
from her husband, tho son from Lis father, and 
this under, painful circumstances, when the 
strongest mmds find it necessary to seek con- 
solation and support m tho bosom of tho family ' 
affections •’ 

“2. The^snfety of Nopolcon, of the imperial 
family and their suites, was guaranteed, yet 
bonds of assassins were organized nnder the oyes 
of the French government to attack tbo Em- 
peror, his brothers, nnd their wives 

“8 The Dnchies of Parma nnd Placentia 
were pledged to Mnrm Lonisa, her son, and-his 
descendants, yet, after a long refiisn], tho in- 
justico was consummated by on absolute spo- 
hation 

" 4 A suitable establishment out of France 
was promised to Pnnee Eugene, yet he obtained 
notbmg 

“ 6 Tho Emneror had stipulated for his brave 
soldiers for the preservation of their salaries, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding remonstrances, the 
nholc was kept bncic 

" 6 The preservation of tho property of tho 
Emperors family', moveablo and immoveable, is 
stipulated in the treaty, yet it has been despoiled 
of both 

"7. The Emperor was to ‘receive 2,600,000' 
francs a-jear, and the membero of his family 
2,600,008 irancs The French government hnS 
refused to fulfil these engagements The Em- 
peror must have been reduced to the ne 
cessity of dismfssmg his faitufiil guard for 
want of means of insuring its pay, bad he 
not found, in tho grateful remembrances of the 
bankers of Genoa and Italy, the hononrablc re- 
source of a loon of sixty milhons, which was 
offered to him. 

“ 8 Tho island of Elba was secured to Napo- 
leon in full property, yet the resolution to do- 
pnve him of tho same had been agreed to at tho 
Congress. If Providence hod not interposed, 
Europe would have seen attempts made against 
the person and the liberty of Napoleon He 
was to have been torn from bis family and his 


® In the fourteenth article of the treat s it was st isi 
lated that “ all anch safc-condncis shall bo fnrnlslied os 
are neeessatv for the free Journey of his hlajcsty the 
Emperor Napoleon, of tho Empress, of the Fnneea nnd 
‘‘“ceMes. nnd of all tho persons of their suite who 
shall wish to accompany them, or to ostahllsli them- 
Bclvos ont of Franco, ns wreU as for tho passage of nil 
the c^tipages horses, and ctTects whldi helong to 
m ® Tbo Allied Powers shall farnlsh, in conoeqiicnceh 
oulcers and men ae an escort." 
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frlMids, n«tl, nt il c iijcrcy of bia f nomics, con- to cstaliheliment of moimrchical pnnciplcs, abo- 
Btgncil (0 unpri^onniciil ht S^ Hcletio. lition of tho liberties of tbo Gnllican Gbutch, 

“W'bcn tbc Allies tbns stooped to violate n annihilation of tho Concordat, ro>estahiisbincnt 
solemn contract , when Nnpokon and all tbo of titbcs, revival of intolemnoo in an cvclnsivo 
mcmbcis of bk family saw tlml tboy •norc form of worship, and tbo domination of a handful 
menaced in their person i, propertj, affections} of nobles over n nation accustomed to equality, 
vben tbev were deprheil of all tbc rights sltpn- arc what tbo robnsters of tbo Bourbons have 
hted in ibetr fjiour os Princes, ns well os of done, or wished to do, for tho people of France 
tbo^c secured by tbc laws to simple cilucns, bow It was under Ibeso c lenmstnnccs that tbo 
wa« Napoleon to ret? OupUt he, after baring Emperor Napoleon left, tbo ishnd of Elba. Such 
endured ro many insulla and suffered so many were tbo motives for tbo resolution be adopted, 
nets of in,iu<tice, to tolcrpte the complete alola- and not any considerations of his own personal 
t*3n of those engagemrnts c itercd into a<ith interests, so trivial, in bis opinion, compared to 
him, and, rtMgning bnnself to tlic fate prepared tho Interests of ibo nation to which ho has do- 
for liini, ait widen nho to their ftorfiil ile‘>t»iv voted bis existence Ho has not inlrodnced war 
luswifc, his son, bis riintions, and bis faitUrul Info tbo bosom of Franco. On tho contrary, bo 
sen a its? bas oxtingnisbed that war which the possessors 

'• i>i.rh ft re obilion ■teems to rvqmre tnoro of national property, constituting four fifths of 
tlma bninan stri.i gtli of mind, jet Napoleon tbo landholders tbroiigbout France, wonid bavo 
was eapiblo of adapting suoli co.idutt, if tho been compelled to wage upon tboir dospoikrs, 
posM and Inppmots of 1 mneo could have been llio war which tbo citizens, oppressed, degraded, 
imtcb**vd bv tliat new sn'rifica. Ilo would and bniniliatcd by tbo nobles, would bavo been 
npifti have devoted hnwelf for tbo Ircncii compell.d to declare ngamst tbtir oppressors, 
pjDple, fre.n whom, ns be whiles to dccltre in that war, In short, winch Protestants and Jews, 
tho face of all Europe, be nnkea it bis glon to and tbo people of different sects, would bavo 
pK^s ss even thing, to whom bo reftn overj- been obliged to mauitnm against tlioir intolerant 
thing, and to whom, aim, bo alone bolds himself persecutors. 

rc-'ponsilde fiw Ins nclion*, nnd devotes bis c\- "Tbo Emperor camo to deliver France As 
i*tcncc It was for France alone, and to rave her her dcbTcn.r has bo been received Ho arrived 
fnim intiuMinewnr tliat tbo Emperor abdicated almost alone. Ho travelled seven hundred miles 
tbo criaai He restf»% I to tlio rreneb people unopposed, and without ollcnng battle Ilo lias 
tiie nsbis tlmt bo held from them lie left resumed wiUiout resistance, in tbo midst of bis 
them free to rboo''S a new inn^t r, and to fotmd capital and of tbo ncdaroations of an immciiso 
ibeirbkrtv and linppuicsa on urlitutions oabu- miyontj of tho citizens, tho Ibrono rclinquiriicd 
lated to prefect hetb He hoped that tbo nation by tbo Bourbons, wbo, from among Uio arrov, 
would prftrvc all u lud acquired bj fivc-nnd- Ibcir own household, the National Guards, or tho 
I went V years of glorious warfare, and that it people, could not raise a wnglo person m arms 
v-cmldiHalntmn its *ovcMpntj 111 the choice of » to endeavour to mnintain them iii their sent 
rnkr, and in stipiil Uitig the conditions on wbiih Yes* the Emperor finds bunsclf replaced at tbo 
berhonld be culled to the throne Ho expected bead of n people winch bas nlrendj chosen bun 
from the now govirmnont rc'pect for Ibo glorj thrice, and has jn*t re clcctod him a fourth time 
of tho armies and for the rights of the brave, bv its reception of him during his march and Ins 
md a gti ini.too for all tbo new intcrvsLs gene- Innrapliant nmvnl Urns is ho replaced at tho 
ra'ed and nmlntaiiicd during a qnarlor of a cen- bend of that nation by vvbicb, and for the intc- 
turv, and vvbicb had bocoino identified with the rests of wbiob, bo itlono wishes to reign, 
in uiners, babito, and v-ants of the nation " What, then, is tbo vvi«h of Napoleon and of 

"Far from this, overt idea of tbo Mivireigntv Franto? TIioj desire onlj tbc indcpondcncc of - 
of the peoplo Ins been diseardcd Tho pniictplc Franco, pence at homo, peace with all nations, 
on vvbidt public and civil legtsktmn lies bren and tbo sacred observance of rfbo treaty of Pans 
foiimkd si'ice tbo Ikvolution bas beencqiuillv of tbo fiOlb of Mnj, 1814 Wliat, then, is 
fttmulled Franco has been treated ns n rovoltcd dinngcd in tbo prospects of Europe and tbo hope 
oonntry re conquered bj tile armies of Its ancient of repose? There is nothing changed if tho 
masters, and siilyugnled nuow to fondnl doim- Allies, respecting tbo indcpcndcnco of Franco, 
nation A vonitiiiitional In v has been imposed acknovvlcdgo its existence, nnconqiicnng and 
upon her widiotit consuliing the nation or even nncomjnercd, as for from domineering ns being 
luleutng to Its voiec, while nothing remained hold in subjcaion, to bo necessary to tho balance 
but tbo phantom of ii idon il rcpri!S(,iitalion The of greater realms, ns well os tbo guarnntoo of 
dis^nit.r'g of the armj, dispersion and exile of smaller states. There is nothing changed, pro- 
Its of! cers, dcbascmoiit of tbo soldicrj, suppres vidod no attempt bo made to compil Franco to 
non of their ondowinonts, privation of their p»v resume, with a dynasty she can no longer desire, 
or pensions, prc-cmmi'iico aecorded to tbo deto- the kudnl oliams sho has broken, or to submit to 
rations of feudal raonarcbj , contempt of the cili- tbc lordlj or ecclesiastical pretensions from wbicn 
sens lu designating them anew under tbo dcsig- she has emancipated herself There is nothing 
mition 'the third citato,' spobitionof tbo pmr- clmtigcdif these Powers do not seek to impose 
chasers of national property, tbo return of tbo ou her laws, intorkro in her internal concerns, " 
foiidal sysVm m its titles, privileges, and rights, osoign her a particular form of government, and 
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foreo upoi her masters suited only to tho intei csta 
and passions of her noigliLonrs. There isiiothing 
changed if, while Franco is occupied in'prepnriiig 
the new social compact intended to guarantee 
the liberty of her citizens and the triumph of 
those generous ideas prevalent in Europe, which 
C'<n no longer be stifled, she be not compelled to 
abandon, ui order to prepare for bntUo, tlioso 
pacific ideas andtbnt store of domoslic prosperity 
to winch the people and their sovereign wish to 
devote all their energies Finally, there is no 
thing changed if an unjust coalition docs not 
oblige tho French nation, winch wi«bcs only to 
remain at peace witli Europe, to defend, as in 
1792, her will, her rights, her indopcndcnoe, and 
tho sovereign of her choice " 


CHAPfER LXVIL 

WATEllLOO 

Ptt.1 Illations for war— 'lio rmperor’a deinriitro froin 
tho Tulkrics— Position uf W cIllii„(on and liltichcr— 
Plan of tho hmperor— Desertion of lioiiriiiont — Ch 
Ictol— Disaster of QuntrL>Hras— W c1IIn;,tiin at thus. 
slIs— tVntorloo — Nicht rcciniiiuisi'incc— The stonn — 
Tiio battle— Hopeless condKiim of MLlliiiKtoii— Iho 
arrlial of BInchcr— 'Tho lieneh ovcnrlitlincd— Ito 
turn of Napoleon to Pans 

Is preparation for war not a moment was to 
bo lost Napoleon had bucccedcd, by Incredible 
exertions, in raising an army of tuo hundred and 
iighty thousand men, but of these ho could 
take but one hundred and tuonty thousand to 
diivo back the inundation of ncarlj a million of 
bayonets now ndvantiiig towards the frontiers o*" 
France The enormous masses of the n'licd 
troops wore marelnug in mossivo columns from 
aanous points of tho compass to conconlrato at 
Pans Schwnrtzciiherg, on Qie Upper RIiiiic, 
commanded two bundled and sixtj thousand 
men Wellington and Bluclicr, in tho vicinity 
of Brussels, bad over one hundred tbonsaud 
each Tho Russian army, hastening by forced 
marches through Germany, consisted of nearly 
tuo hundred thousand scmi-barharians At tho 
fbot of> tho Alps, to invade Franco from that 
.quarter, an army of sixty thousand men avore on 
the march under Austrian guidance Even from 
reluctant Switzerland the domineering Allies bad 
extorted a force of thirty thousand troops Tlio 
navy of England, then the most majestic arm of 
military strength on tho glohe, was plymg all its 
.encigics of transport, of plunder, and of bom- 
^ bardment, in aid of the arduous enterprise All 
these mighty monarchies, with these gigantio 
armies, wore combmed and on tbo move avowcdlj 
-against ons single man 

It was a fearful ’cnsis With'forlitudo and 
heroism which command the admiration of tlie 
. world did Napoleon meet it He was, as it w ere, 

alone Josephine was dcaA ^ Mana Louisa and 
- Ills idohzcd son wero prisoners m the saloons of 
■ tlie Allies -^Eugfeno was' dejtbroned gnd entan- 
^ed la tho court of the Aiug of Baiana, Ins, 


fathor-in'lavv Hnrat wos tvandcring a fughm 
in hourly peril of being shot Lannes, Bessieres,' 
Duroc, were dead Berliner, nshamed to meet ' 
his old master, had followed tho fortunes of the 
Bourbons. Alarmont was a traitor at Glint. 
Oudinot and Macdonald, hoiiournhie men, sUri 
regarded as sacred their oath of fidelity to the 
Bourbons Ney having, through tho diotalos of 
his heart, violated his oath, disheartened by the 
ECiiso of dishonour, had lost his pov cr. ~ 

There were but two plans hetwcon which Na 
-polcon could dioosa > Ono was, to concentrate 
his little army around Paris, pcnnit tlio Allies 
unobstructed to conduct their ravaging march 
tliroiigli Franco,' and settle tho conflict in mo 
dreadful battle beneath the walls of the metro- 
polis The other was to cross tho frontier, to 
take tho enemy by surprise in his nnsusincions 
marcii , to fall upon one body, and then upon 
another, and thus arrest and drive hack the in ' 
vndors, nntil tlicv should bo compelled to nego- 
tmto Each of theso plans seemed almost As- 
perate, but the last v' is the least so Napoleon 
decided to march promptly and unevpeclodly 
into Belgium, to ntt.nck tbo nrmtes of IVcIlmgton 
and Bluclicr before tiioy had tune to concenlnite 
their forces, and, by tlio luniihilntion of this d - 
vision of tho mighty host of the Allies, to strike 
n blow upon the coalition which sliould cause it 
to recoil 

TJjo wfliolO night of the lltli of June the 
Empcior passed in Ins cabinet, despatching lunu- 
mciliblc orders nnd giving pnvate instrnctions (o 
bis mimsters As lie took icav o of Jus ministers, 
he said to them, “ I depart to-night. •• Do your 
duty TJio army nnd I avill perfonn ours 1 
recomend you to actw ilh muon, real, and energy. 
Bo enrefu], gentlemen, not to sutler liberty Co 
degenerate mto license, ^or anarchy to take the 
place of order Bear in mind that on unity the 
success of our exertions innSt depend ” 

At tlirce o’clock in tho morning of tlio 12th 
of June, just ns thovlny was begiitemg to dawn, 
Napoleon descended the stairs ot tho Tuileries to 
join tho n«ny in this liis 1 ist campaign Zloldmg 
out Ills hand to Cnulnincourt, he s ml, sadly yet 
finnly, "Farewell, Cnulainconrtl farewell 1 Wo 
must conquer or die l’» On reaclung tlio foot of 
the staircase, he stopped for a moment, cast aim 
genng look around him upon that palaco winch 
he was never again to enter, and then throw 
Jiimscu into his carnage Driving rnpidlv all 
that day ami the next night, he ■UTiv'cd, on the 
morning of tlio 13tli, at Avesnes, about one 
hundred and fifty miles from Pans In 4he 
vicinity of this city, which is on the extreme 
tronticr of France, N.ipoleon bad, by rapid 
marches, ocoumulnted aU his available troVps. 
^e success of the campaign depended upon 
promptness of a«ion A few hours jven ot 
delay might enable his enemies to crush him' 

From tho lips of 
!c aodamntions greeted him snob 

0 ® no other mm has ever beard 

Tho intrepid and intelligent Soldiers, fallv 
conscious of tho fcjufnl odds against which they 
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were to contend, '(ritli prond nc Jamatious bade 
dcHanco'to the vrliole coalition, and nerved 
themselves -viith the conrage of despair. Not 
fifty miles north 4 )f Napoleon there were two 
armies ready to combine." Wellington, at Brns- 
(cls, had over one Imndred thousand men Bln* 
chor, hnt a few leagues from him, headed an 
army of one hundred and thirty ‘thousand 
Pmssians These two forces, not dreaming of 
attack, even unconscious that Napoleon had loft 
Pans, were negligently awaiting the arrival of 
tlio Russian troops, rapidly approaching, two 
hundred thousand in number Napoleon was 
about to plunge into these masses ivith but one 
liundrod and twenty thonsand men. Immo- 
dntely upon his arrnal, the troops cnthusias- 
ticall} thronged around him With a few glow- 
ing words, ho almost snpornaturally roused tlicir 
ardour. They rushed towards him, raised tlicir 
caps upon tlioir bajonets, and filled the air with 
their shouts Thf v were all eager to ho led by 
thur hcloicd chieft.un upon any advohlnro, 
however desperate 

In one hour after Napoleon's nirhal atAvesnes 
Ills whole army was on the march The Empe- 
ror gavQ minute directions to overy corps tra- 
versing diflurcnt roads, and starting from difirrent 
points, so to order tlicir march os to meet, at an 
appuiutcd hour, at Charleroi, about thirtj'-fivo 
miles from Avesnes General Bonrmont had 
.ommoiid of one of the divisions of the army 
Ho had been, in early life, a stanch Royalist, 
end, upon Napoleon’s return from Elba, was an 
officer in tlio arm} of the Bourbons llo had, 
Aoweicr, fallen in with the views of tlio nation 
in welcoming the return of tlio Emperor, and 
had solicited a command in the imperial army 
Nnpokon distrusted him, but yielded to the 
importunities of Noy This man, considering 
the enuco of Napoleon now desperate, in the 
basest manner deserted -and earned to tho 
Allies, as his pcaco-ofToring, tlie knowledge of 
the Emperor's order of mnich Nipolcon, a 
perfiet master of hiuisclf, received the tidings 
of this untoward defection with his accustomed 
tranqnilht} Bluchcr wokomed tho traitor Bour 
mont cordiall}, and the Bonrbons loaded him 
With honours Tins event rendered it necessary 
for Napoleon to countermand some of his orders, 
that he might dcceno the enemy 

Marshal Soult, upon -the abdication of Napo- 
leon, had, with unseemly cordiality, entered into 
tho scn’ice of tho Bourbons Upon tho return 
of tho Emperor, with equal alacritv, ho hastened 
back to his side Tins apparent fickleness aho- 
nalcd. from him the afiectionB of the army The 
Emperor, notwithstanding tho remonstrances of 
Davoiist, made Sonlt tho second m command 
I The snspeeted mnishnl was, however, shorn of 
his power, and, by his feeble co-opcration, oven 
incurred Uio probably uiijust suspicion of trea- 
chery Napoleon, however, never doubted him ; 
Ho was also' accused by the Bourbons of treachery 
to> thar cause, and was threatened with a trial 
In reference to tins charge the Emperor said— ^ 

"Soule u innocent He even acknowledged 


to mo that he had taken a reol liking to the 
King. The authority he enjoyed under him, 
ho said, so difibrcnt from that of my mmistcrs, 
was a very-ngrcenblo thing, and had qmte 
gained him over." 

On the evening of the 14th tho Enperor 
arrived m Uio vicinity of Charleroi. The Prus- 
sians had posted there, behind their int'cnch- 
monts, an advance-guard of ten thousand men 
In tlic earliest dawn of tho morning of the 16th, 
the impcnal troops fob' upon the enemy, and 
drove them, with great shnglitor, from the city 
At BIX o'clock the French passed triumphantly 
across the bridges of tho Sambre, and took 
possession 6f CbarloroL The Prussians, having 
lost two thousand men, retreated to join the 
mam body of their army It is about thirty 
miles from Charleroi to Brussels. Ten miles 
from Charleroi, on tho road to Brnssels, is situ 
ttted the little hamlet of Quatro-Bros, so called 
from tho intersection of two roads, forming four 
arm "Noy was ordered to advance immediately 
'With 40,000 men and take possession of this im- 
portant post 

" Concentrate thcreyonrrocn,’* said Napoleon 
"Fortify jour army by defensive fidd works 
Hasten, so that by midnight this position, occu- 
pied and unpregnablo, shall bid defiance to any 
attack " 

Bluchcr, with tho moss of his army, was hi 
tho fortified city of Namur, at tho confluence of 
tho Sambre and the Meuse By tho occupation 
of Qnatre-Bras, tho 100,000 men of Wellington's 
army wonld be ent ofiP from tho 130,000 of 
Bludier’s. It was then Napoleon's mtontion to 
ioavc a small force behind the intrcnchmonts to 
beat bud: tho Pnissinns, while, with the rest of 
Ins army, ho would cut in pieces Wellington's 
forces at Brussels Ho would then turn back 
and mnko short work with BIncher. 'fho Bd- 
gians, who were devoted to N.ipoleon, thus res- 
cued from tho Allies, w ould join his causo This 
would revive the hopes of tho Liberal party 
throughont tho Continent Saxonj, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Poland, would rally, and tho deipots of 
kiiropo would again quail boibro the indignant 
upnsing of enslaved nations On tho evenitig 
of tho 15th 6f Juno, all Napoleon’s plans had 
prospered, according to Ins most sanguine hopes. 
His star was again lumiuons, and the meteor 
glare of despotism began to wane 
~ NapolooD, having rccoivjd mtelligonco from 
Noy that he had taken possession of Quatro Bras, 
advanced on the moniuig of the 16th by another 
road, m tho direction of Ligny, which was about 
half-way between Qnhtre Bras and Namur Here 
bo quite unexpectedly mot BltirVer, who, with 
eighty thousand troops, had left Namnr to form . 
a junction with Wdhngfon. BIncher was rescued 
from Burpnso by the intoUigcnco lommnmcatcd 
by the deserter Bonrmont. Napoleon had with 
him sixty thonsand veterans One of tho most 
d esperate conflicts recorded m bistoiy then ensued. 
All the day long the bloody surges of battle rolled 
to and fro over the plain As the evening snn 
went down, Napoleon was everywhere a viotor 
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on tbis 'widcly-e:Ktended field, nnd the Prussians, 
leaving ten thousand prisoners in Ins hands and 
twenty thousand weltering in Jilood, fled, as they 
Lad ever been noonstomed to do, before the genius 
of Napoleon Had Ney brought up his force to 
cut on the retreat of the Prussians, os Napoleon 
had ordered and expected, not one of the enemy 
would have escaped, and " Waterloo " would not 
have been 

Leaving Napoleon a victor upon the plains of | 
Ligny, we must tnm again to Ney On the 
evening of the Ifith, ns Ney was approaching 
Quatre-Bros, night came on, dark, tempestnons, 
and ivitb floods of rain, before the marshal had 
reached the cross of the roads.' The soldiers were 
exceedingly exhausted by two days' march, in 
dreadful weather Ney, having amved within 
a few miles of the place, and onconntenng no 
foe, and ascertaining by couriers that there was 
no enemy at Qnatre-Bros, felt snre that he could 
take the position without any obstado in the 
morning He accordingly considered the enter* 
prise accomplished, and sent a messenger to the 
Emperor, informing him that he was actually in 
possession 

The soldiers, half-dead with fatigne, throw 
themselves upon^tlio flooded sods, and, with 
the careering tempest for their lullaby, forgot 
their penis and their toils Little did thqr dream 
that, by those few hours of repose, they were over- 
~ throwing the throne of Napoleon, the Empire ofi 
Franco, and popular liberty throoghont Europe 

While these heroic defenders of the indepen* 
deace of F^rance were sleepmg upon the stonn- 
' drenched ground,' tlio Duke of Wellington was 
attending a very brilliant boll, given by the 
Duchess of Richmond, at Brussels In the midst 
of the gaiety , os Wellington was conversing with 
tlie''Dake of Brunswick lu the embrasure of a 
window, a courier approached, ond_ informed him, 
in a low tone of voice, thatNapoleon had crossed 
the frontier, and was, with his army, within ten 
miles of Brussels Wellington, astounded by the 
intelligence, turned pole The Duke of Bruns- 
wick started from his chair so suddenly that 
he quite forgot a child-slumhcring in his lap, 
and rolled tho helpless little one violently upon 
the floor The nows instantly spread through 
the ball room Wellington and all the ofllcers 
hastily retired. - The energies of the Iron Duke 
were immediately aroused to their utmost tension 
Bugles sounded, drums’ boat, soldiers rallied, and 
tho wholo migh^ host, cat airy, artilleiy, infantry, 
and field trains were in an hour liuriying through 
the dark and flooded streets ofJBrussels ^ 

-Tho night was black and stormy For three 
days and tlirce nights the ram had fallen almost 
without intermission The\Toads were miry and 
flooded It was 'but fifteen miles from Brussels 
to Quatre Bras Welhugton was ns fully aware 
as was Napoleon of tho imminent importance of 
that post. Through tho whole night the inun- 
dation of war rolled along the road, mingling its 
, tnmnltwith tho uproar of tho tempest. In tlie 
morning Ney was appalled irt discerning, through 
the driving rain, that Wellington had possession 


of Quatre-Bras, and that its recovery, even by 
the fiercest assault, was donbtful 

At the same time, his perplexity was aug- 
mented to anguish by' receiving an order from 
the Emperor, who, relnng upon his statement 
that Quatre-Bros was in bs possession, requested 
him to leave a suitable force behind the intrench 
ments to prcicnt Welhngton from coming to the 
aid of tho Prussians, v hilo Ney, with all his 
available squadrons, hastened to cut oiF the re 
treat of Blucher. 

“The destiny of France,” said the Empero 
in his despatch to Ney, “is in your hands ” 

Bnt for this unfortunate failure if.. Ney 
Blucher's army would have been entirely anm- 
hilntcd The next day, Napoleon, with his 
united force flashed with victory, would have 
fallen upon Wellington, and the result of the con 
flict could not have been doubtful The Hano- 
vennn and Belgian troops were strongly m favour 
of Napoleon, and were fighting agamst him by 
compulsion They would, eagerly have rolhed 
beneath his standard, and the history of tho 
world would have been changed Upon casual- 
ties apparently so shght are the destinies of mm- 
kind suspended 

But Ney, instead of being able to cut off the 
retreat of Bucher, was compelled to employ tho 
whole day in desperate, sangniunry, though un- 
availing attempts to get possession of Quatre- 
Bras Wellington, fully conscious of his peril, 
urged the march of his troops to tlic utmost 

“TJioymust not wait for one another, ” said 
he, “ bnt march by regiments, by divisions, by 
companies even, battalion by battalion, com 
pony by company, the first readv, the nearest 
and tho bravest They must not walk, but run, 
os to a fire. Hero we must stand or fall to tho 
last man " 

Thus every hour reinforcomonts were nmvang 
and crowding tho post with invincible strcngik 
The anguish of Ney, as he perceived his irre 
parable fault, was awful 

“ You see those bolls,” said he to Lahddovtre, 
as tho shot from the English batteries tore his 
ranks, “would to Heaven they had nil passed 
through my hodyl” Galloping up to Kollerraan, 
be exclaimed, m tones of despairing anguish, 
“One more charge, my dear general! Dash 
forward at the heart of tho English army, and 
break it at any cost I will support yon Tho 
country requires it of yon ’’ 

Kolleraan, at tho head of his cuirassiers, 
pluDgod into the dense masses of the foe A 
storm of balls, shells, gnpe-shot, and bullets 
rolled liorses and riders in blood Tho fooblo 
and mangled remnants of the squadrons were 
anven back as by a liumcane 

A senes of unparalleled fatalities appear te 
have thwarted Napoleon’s profoundlj laid plans 

pnign The freaoheiy of Bourmont rescued the 
enemy from that surpnse which woidd unques- 
laonaWy Lave secured his destruction Th™- 
^ i possession of Quatra-Br^ 

and the fuse mtelligenoe sent to Napoleon that 


Jf hv tlio “''mi tlio lugnt 
wote shivering All 

s;U'>«v4:,rsj.*&=a““s 

al^w...« ••■'JUSSIS’ 

the morning of 
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howeivoT, ttjicty cliances tn orx fdTonr to ten 
against -ns” , , ' - 

“Without doubt," cxdaimcd Marshal Koy, 
who had at that moment entered, “ if the Duhe 
of Wellington were simple enough to wait for 
your Majesty’s attack But I am come to 
announce that his columns are already in full 
retreat and fast disappearing in the forest of 
Soignes " 

“ Yon have seen badly," the Emperor replied, 
with calm confidence “It is too late By 
such a step ho would expose himself to certain 
ruin He has thrown the dice , they are now 
for 118 ” ' 

At half-past ton o’clock all the movements 
were made, and tlio troops were in tlieir stations 
for the battle 7 hus far profound silence had 
reigned on the field, as uc squadrons moved 
witii noiseless steps to their appointed stations 
The hospitals were dtablishcd in the rear The 
corps of surgeons had spread out their bandages ; 
and splinters, knives and saws, and, with their 
sleeves rolled up, were ready for their melan- 
choly deeds of mercy The Emperor rods' along 
his devoted lines Every eye was n\olcd upon i 
him Even heart said, “ God bless him !’’ 

“ One heart," sajs Lamartine, '“heat between 
these men and the Emperor In such h mo- 
ment, they shared the same soul and the same 
cause 'riic army was Napoleon Never before 
was it so entirely Napoleon as now. At such a 
moment, he must hate felt himself more than a 
man — ^morethan a so\creign His army bent 
in homage to tlio past, the present, and the 
future, and welcomed ^victory or defea^ the 
tlirono or death, with its chief It was deter- 
mined on everything, even on the sacrifice of 
Itself, to restore him his Empire, or to render bis i 
last fall illustrious To ha'O inspired such de- 
votion w,as tlie greatness of-Napoleon , to cmuco 
- It even to madness was the greatness of his 


army ’’ Such 'Is the reluctant concession, 
'blended with ungenerous slurs, of Napoleon’s! 
' most uncandid and most envenomed foe | 

The acclamations which burst from the lips 
of nearly seventy thousand men, thus inspired 
with one afiection, one hope, one soul, resoniidcd 
~ m prolonged ccifoes over the held, and fell por- 
tentonsly on the ears of the waiting enemy. 

Indeed, there was so strong n sympathy with 
the Emperor among 'the Belgian and Hanove- 
rian troops, who were compelled to march under 
the banner of the Alhes, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had groat fears that they would abandon 
him in the heat of battle, and pass over to the 
generous, sympathising, wnrm-Iienrted chieflain 
of the people In reference to these German 
contingento, bn: Walter Scott says — m truthful 
utterance, though with inelegant phrase — 

They were in some instances suspected to 
bo lukewarm- to the cause m which they weru 
engaged, so that it would be imprudent to trust 
more to their assistance and co-operation than 
- could not possibly be avoided " 

'At eleyen q'dock-tho homd carnage com- 
menced On eitlier side everytumg was done 


wInch,moTtal couiago or energy couh accom* 
phsb ■' Hour after hour, the TVcnch soldiers, 
sbonting “YiverEmporenr!’’ made onset ailer 
onset, up to tbo very muzzles of. the British ' 
gnns, and. were ent down by their tenific dis- - 
charges hke grass before the scythe The . 
demon of destruction and woe held its high 
carnival in the midst of the demoniac rcvidry of 
those bloody homs Evoiy discharge which 
blended its thnnder with the roar of that awful ^ 
battle was sending widowhood and orphanage to ' 
distant homes, blinding the eyes of mothers and 
daughters with tears of agony, and darkening 
once happy dwellmga with hfo-long wref 4 ied- 
ness . . - 

For many honrs tho whole field was iwept 
with an nnintcrinittcd storm of balls, sh^, , 
bnllcts, and grape-shot, -while enormous mosses 
of cavalry, in fluent and refluent surges, trampled 
into the bloody miro tbo dying and tlie dead 
There woro now forty thonsand. or tho com- 
batants weltering in gore- ’Plie wide extended 
field was everywhere covered with bodies in ^ 
every couccirablo form of hideous mntiintion 
The flash of tho guns, the deafening thunder of 
artillery and musketry, tho groans and the 
piercing ehneks of Uio wounded, tlip dense . 
volumes of smoke, which enveloped tho plain in 
almost midnight gloorn, tbo dchrlons shouts of 
the assailants as they rushed upon death, the 
shnil whistling of tho missilis of destruction, and 
tbo wild flight of tlio fugitives, ns, in broken 
bnnds^ they were pursued and sabred by the , 
cavalry, presented tbo most revolting spcctnclo 
of war, -in all tho enormity of its guilt' and of 
Its fiendish brutahlv AVho, beforo tho tribunal 
of God, is to bo bold responsible for that day of 
blood? 

In the midst of these awful scones, early in the - 
nflernoon, as portions of Wellington’s line were 
giving wnj and fl>inp in dismay towards Brus- 
spIs, ennying the tidings of defeat, and when 
Napoleon felt suro^of tbo victory, the Emperor’s . 
quiLkejo discerned, far off upon liis right, an'' 
immense mass of men, more than thirty tlionsntad 
strong, emerging from the forest, and with rapid 
step deploying upon tho plain At first Napo- 
leon wns snngumo that it was Marshal Gronchj, 
and that tho battle was decided , but in another 
moment their artillery balls began to plongli liis 
I ranks, and tbo Emperor learned that it was 
Bulow, with the advance-guard of BluehcrV 
annj, hastening to the rescue of Wellington. - 

This was giving the foe a fearful prepon 
deranco of power Napoleon had now loss than 
sixty thonsand men, while Wellington, with this 
reinforcement, could oppose to him a hundred 
thousand But the Emperor, uiidismaj ed, turned 
calmly to Marshal Soult, and said, “We had 
ninety chances out of a hundred in our favoni 
this mornmg The arrival of Bulow makes us 
lose thirty But we have still sixty against ' 
forty , and if Grouchy sends on his detadlimenl 
with rapidity, the victory will be thereby on’j 
the more decisive, for the corps of Bulow mwt";. ' 
m that case, be ontuoly lost" ’ ’ - , ' - 
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1816 1 ARmVAL OF raCHER AND THE PRUSSIANS. 

NTpolconvcEScompcllcatovreakonlijacolnmiis, Just at thw cnticnl moment, xrheir the Em 
trhich were charging upon the vva^oniig hncs of peror was giving an order for a ,siii nitaneous 
iv^rngton, by despatching ten thousand men to attack by his whole force, two loi g, dark 
bent hack these fresh battalions, thirty thousand columns, of thirty thousand each, the anite-1 
strong Tho cnthusiasttc French, armed m the force of Bluchcr and Bulow, came pounng over 
panoph of a just cause, plunged recklessly into ihe hills, down upon the tom and bleeding flank 
the ranks of this now foe, and drove him back into of Napoleon's exhausted troops Tfans an army 
tho woods. The Emperor, with his diminished of siKtv thousand fresh soldiers, nearly equal to 
colnmns, contmned his terrible charges lie kept Napoleon’s whole force at tho commencement ol 
his eye on'sionslj fixed upon tho distant horiron, tho conflict, with exultant hurrahs and bugle 
expecting every moment to see tho gleaming peals, and thnndeniig artillerj, came msliihg 
banners of Grouchy The marshal heard tho upon the plain It was an awful moment It 
tremendous cannonade booming from tho field was a thunderbolt of Fate 
of iVaterioo, and yet refused, notwithstanding ** It is almost certain," says General Jomini, 
the CBfrcatics of his officers, to approach tho who Lad deserted to the Allies, and was nt this 
scene of the Icmficslnfo He has been accused time aid-do-camp to the Emperor Alexander, 
of treason Napoleon charitably ascribes his “ that Napoleon wonld have remained master of 
falid maclmty to want of judgment The con- the field of battle but for the amvol of 66,000 
ners sent to him in tho inonung were either Prussians on his rear " 

intercepted bj tbe enemy or turned traitors The Emperor’s wasted hands were now in Uie 
Grouchy did not rccciio the order In the Cir- extreme of exhaustion For eight hours every 
cnmstanccs of the case, however, to every one plnsical energy had been tasked to its utmost 
' but lumsoir tho path of duty seemed plain endurance by snob a conflict as the world had 

General Cxcclsinan rode up to Marshal seldom seen before Twenty thensand of his 
Grouchy, ami said, “Tlio Emperor is in action soldiers were cillior bleeding upon tho ground or 
with tlie English army ' Tliero can bo no doubt motionless m dcatli Ho had now less than fifty 
of it A fire BO tcrnble cannot be n skirmish thensand men to oppose to one hundred ami 
\V^e ought t6 march to the scene of action I fifty thousand Wclhnglon, during the day, 
am an old soldier of tho nrmj of Italy, and have had brought up some additional forces from h'ls 
heard General Bonaparte promulpaito tins pnn- rear, and conld now oppose the Emperor with 
ciple n linndrcd times If we turn to the left, nrnnbers three to one 

wo shall bo on tbe field of battle in two hours " The intelhgcnt Prcnch soldiers mstnntly per- 
Count Gerald joined them and urged tho same ceived tho desperate state of thoir affairs; but, 
advice Had Groueby followed these counsels, undismayed, they stood firm, waiting only for 
and appeared upon tho field with his diiisionof tho command of flieir Emperor The allied 
thirty tlioi.«aad men, probably not a man of the anny saw at a glance its advantage, and a ehont 
English or Prussian army could have escaped of exultation burst simnltancoiisly from their 
the Emperor But Grouchy, though ho had lips Tho hmperor, with that wonderful cool- 
lost sight ofBlucher, pleaded ins orders to follow nca i.hicli never forsook him, promptly recalled 
him, and refused to move ^ the order for a general charge, and, by a "rapid 

Aa the rrcnch soldiers witnessed the prompt and skilfnl senes of manoeuvres, as by magic, so 
retreat of Bulow's reuiforccmcnt, and the Um- changed tho front of Ins army as to face tho 
peror was about to make a charge watli the Old Prussians ndvaming upon his nght and tho 
Guard, vvliich never yet had charged in vain, linos of Wellington before him 
they deeraod tho victory sure Loud shouts of Evcrytliiiig depended now upon one desperate 
, “Vivo PEmpcreiir!*’ rang along their hnes, charge by the Impcnal Guard, before tho Prus- 
which rose above the roar of tho battle, and fell sians, trampling down their feeble oiid exhausted 
ommottslv, in prolonged cc!ioe«, iiyion tho oars opponents, conld blend their squadrons wiUi the 
of the allied troops A panic spread tlirongli battalions of Wellington. The Lmperor placed 
the ranks of Wellington’s army Many of the Ininsclf at the bead of this devoted and invin- 
fegimcnts were rodneed to skeleton", and some, able band, and advanced in (rent of tlio Bntish 
thrown into disorder, were rushing from the lines, apparently intending himself to lead tho 
field m fiigilivo bands The whole rear of the charge. But tlie officers of Ins staff entreated 
Engli'-li anny now presented a tumultuous scene him to remember that the safbty of Franco de- 
of confusion, the sntiro space between Waterloo pended solely upon him Yielding to tliar soli- 
and Brussels being filled with stragglers and all citations, ho resigned tho command to N^ey. 
the detn is of a routed army Tho scene now presented was one o^ the most 

Wcliingtcn stood upon a gentle eminence, sublime which war has ever fumiMicd The Im- 
watching with intense anxiety for the coming of penal Guard had never yet moved bnt in the 
Bluchcr He knew that ho conld hold out but ^tli of victory ' As these renowned hntlalionsi 
a short time longer As ho saw his hues melt- in two immense 'columns, descended the one 
' mg away , he repeatedly looked nt his watch, and omincnco and ascended tho other to oppose their 
then fixed Ills gozo upon tlio distant lulls, and os bosoms to point-blank discharges ftom battories 
he wiped the perspiration which mental anguish double-shotted or loaded to the miizzlc with 
extorted from his brow, ho exclaimed, “Would grape, there was a moment’s lull m tho storm of 
to Heaven that Bluchor or night would comet" (battle. Both armies gaeod Vyitb awe upon the 
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ic«ne Tlie destinies of Nntoleon, of France, of 
Europe, 'were suspended upon tbo issues of a 
moment Tlie fate of the uorld trembled in tho 
balance Not a dmm beat tlic .linrp;o Not a 
bugle uttered its inspiriting tones Not a clieer 
escaped the lips of those proud, mdomitable 
men Silently, stemjy, unflinchingly, they rode 
on till they amred within a few yards of the 
battenes and bayonets which the genius of ^Vcl- 
hngton had arrayed to meet them There was 
a mish as of intenscst lightmng gleaming along 
the British lines A peal as of crashing tiiunder 
burst upon tho plain A tempest of bullets^ shot, 
shells, and all the bomblo missiles of war, fell 
hke hailstones upon the hring moss, and wliolo 
battalions molted away and wero trampled in 
the bloody mire by the still advaiicing host 
Defiant of death, tho intrepid Guard, closing up 
Its decimated ranks, pressed on, and pierced tho 
British hno Every cannon, every muskot wluch 
conld bo brought to bear, was directed to this 
onfaltenng and temblo foe Ney, in the course 
of a tow moments, had five horses shot beneath 
hun Then, with a drawn sabre, ho marched 
on foot at tho head of his men Napoleon gared 
with mtonso anxiety upon tho progress ot this 
heroic band, till, enveloped in olotids of smoke, 
it was lost to sight 

At the same moment the Pmssians camo rush- 
mg upon the field, with infantry, caialry, and 
artillery, entirely overpoivcring tho feeblo and 
exliausted squadrons loft to oppose them A 
gust of wind auept awaj tho smoko, and as tho 
anxious oyo of Napoleon pierced tho tumult of 
tlie battle to find his Guard, it had disappeared 
Almost to a man they were weltering in blood 
A mortal paleness overspread the cheek of tho 
Emperor Tho French army also saw that tho 
Guard was annihilated An instantaneous panic 
■«Wnck crery heart. With exultant shouts tho 
army of Bluchcr and of Wellington rushed upon 
the plain, and a scene of horror ensued at which 
numanity shuddera The banners of^despoUo 
Prussia and of constitutional England blended m 
tnumph, and intertwined their folds over that gory 
field, where the liberties of Europe were stricken 
to tlie dust. Blncher and Wellington, with their 
dripping sword*, met, with congratulations, in 
tho bloody arena Each claimed the honour of 
the victory Togetlier Uioy had aohlc^ed it 
Wellington's troops were so exhausted ns to be 
unable to follow the discomfited army. 

" Leave the pursuit to me," said Blucher, "I 
,will send every man and ever^ horse after the 
’enemy " Ho fulfilled his promise with a mer- 
ciless energy charactenstio of this debauched 
and fierce dragoon No quarter was shown 
The unarmed were cut down, and even the pn- 
sonors were sabred 

The English soldieis, as usual, were generous 
aud merciful in tlio hour of victory They dis- 
persed over the field, and earned refreshments 
and assistance not only to their own wounded 
coimVymen, bat also to their bleeding aud d^ lug 
foes 

, Napoleon threw tuinsolf into a small sqiuvre, 


winch he had kept ns n reserve, and nrged li 
forward into the densest'thronga of the enemy. 
He was resolved to perisli with his Guard Cam- 
hronne, its bravo commander, seized tho rems of 
the Emperor's horse, and said to him, m beseech 
mg tones, “Sire, /death shuns you Yon will 
but bo made a prisoner ” Napoleon shook In* 
head and for n momerA resisted But tiien his 
better judgment told him that thus to Uirow 
away his lifo would he hut an act of suicide 
With tears filling his eyes, and grief overspread- 
mg his features, lie bowed to these heroes, ready 
to olTor themselves up m a bloody sacrifice 
Faithful even to death, with a melancholy .cry 
they shouted “Vivc rEmpereur!" Iheso were 
their lost words, their dying farewell Silent 
and sorrowfiillj , tho Emperor put spurs to Lia 
horse, and disappeared fimm tho fiiM field ' H 
was tho commencement of his journey to St. 
Helena ** - ^ 

This one square, of two battalions, ' alone 
covered the flight of the army as a gallant rear- 
guard. The Prnssians and the English pressed 
it on three sides, pouring into its bosom tlio most 
destructive discharges Squadrons of ca\a1ry 
plunged upon them, and still they remained un- 
broken. Tho fijiiig artillery Was brought up, 
and pitilessly pierced tho heroic hand with a 
storm of cannon-halls This invincible square, 
tho lost fragment of tlio Old Guard, nerved by 
that soul winch its imperial creator had breathed 
into it, calmly closing np as death thinned its 
ranks, slowly and dcfaantly retired, arresting tlie 
flood of pursuit General Cambronno was now 
bleeding from six wounds But a few scores of 
men, torn and bleeding, remained around him 
The English and Prussians, admiring such 
heroism, and weary of tho butchery, sn°poiidcd 
for a moment tlieir fire, and sent a flag of trace 
demanding a capitulation General Cambronno 
returned tho immortal reply — “Tho Guard dies. 
It never surrenders!" A few more voile) s of 
bullets from tho infantr) , a few more discharges 
of grape-shot from the artillery, mowed them all 
down Thus penshed, on tho fatal field oT 
Waterloo, the Old Guard of Napoleon It was 
the creation of the genius of the Empeior, ha 
bad in«pircd it with his own lofty spirit , and 
the full of tho Emperor it dciotcdly refused to 
sun ive 

It was now night The awful dnmonr of 


63 « aio wnics of the EncHsIi,*’ occordinff to life state 
jnent of Bluchcr, as quoted hj W n Ireland, Esq , 
disorder , the loss had hcon consider— 
““If*.?? *’6®*arcs had advanced into the lino, 

end the situation of tho DuXe of Wdlincton was ex 
ceodlngly critical Still greater disorder prei ailed in 
tho rear of the English nrmy The roads of thd fMcst 
M Soignes were encumbered by waggons, orttllcn and 
hMds'S ^“wted by their drivers, wlillo numerems 
tends of fugltiies had spread corlhstoii and aCTrlght 
the neighbonnng roads'*:, U id 
French successes been Interrupted by the march 
Of Bulow or It Marshal Grouchy, as tlio Emperor had 
every reason to hope, had followed at tho hcetoof the 
3 1 Ctorions rtetory conld not hiwfl teen 

I obtained by the French, ns It has been afflnned, on aU 
ndg.that not a slngio manofUio RnbsiofWilIeia 
itpw s srm) conld liAvoescop^ ** v 
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battle, the rattle of musketry, and the thunder of 
artiUery,^ the infuriated shouts of the pursuing 
Prussians, and the sbneks of their viotims as 
they were pierced by bayonets or cut down by 
sabres, presented a scene of brutal, demoniac war 
which the imagination even shrinks from con- 
templating. The bloody field of Waterloo was 
covered with 40,000 gory bodies The Duke of 
Wellington, well satisfaod 'With his day’s work, 
granted his soldiers repose, and left the pursuit 
to the Prussians The savage Bluchoi, with his 
saiage band, all the night long continued the 
work of death The French army was dispersed 
in every direction, and nollimg remained for Na 
polcon bat to return as rapidly as possible to 
Pans, and endeavour to raise new forces to at- 
tempt to repel tbe invasion of the enemy. Such 
was the bloody deed by which the Allies suc- 
ceeded m quenching the fiame of Coutmontal 
hberlv, and in establishing over Europe Russian, 
and Prussian, and Austnan despotism That 
England should have aided m tins work is tke 
darkest blot upon England's escutcheon 

Napoleon immediately turned his stops towards 
Pons At one o'clock in the morning he ainvcd 
at Quatro-Bras. He stopped here for an hour to 
givo some directions respecting the retreat, and to 
designate a rallymg-point for his fugitive bands, 
to which he could press forward remforcements 
from Pans, and then hastened on to Charleroi. 
It was a lova y summer’s night The moon shone 
brilliantly in an unclouded and tranquil sky All 
the night long the exhausted Emperor, aocom- 
pauiod hy a few of his suite, in silonco and 
an^sh urged ou his horse, while the thuudor 
aud the tumult of the awful pursuit resounded 
through the clear midmght air appallingly behind 
Mm” 

He arrived at this place m the early dawn of 
the morning Utterly worn down iii body aud 
mmd, he tliiew himself upon a couch for a few 
moments of repose But the calamity in which 
he was overwhelmed was too awful to admit oF a 
moment’s sliimher. Several of his followers came 
lu with swollen eyes, and haggard countenauces, 
and clothes covered with blood and dirt As Na- 
poleon contemplated the melancholy spectacle, 
and appreciated the enormliy of the woe which 
threatened France, he was for a moment quite 
unmaimed Silently pressing the band of Ins 
fnand, Baron Fleury, tears gnsbedfrora bis eyes, 
botraving tbe cruel anguish with which his heart 
Was lacerated. 

Again mounting his horse, he pressed tamdly 
on to Laon, where he arrived at four o’dook in 
the ftfternoon. Here ho despatched various 
orders, and sent a frank and houest bulletmto 


9* Ho hsd provcci," soja Biron Jomtnl, “at Areola, 
Sylao, lintisbon, Arde, anil jUso at Waterloo, that ho 
Vos not arraidof bnllcts, and had ho not bollovcd in 
the resourcca of Franco, ho would have died at tho head 
of tho remains of his army, ho Qulttod them becaosa he 
had not a general of hla rear-guard who could not lead 
them to Laon as well ns himself, while no ono conld re- 
place him at the holm of tlio vessel of state, which, for 
ue Instant, was not at his bead viailtis, but at tti* 
Cnllenes ” ^ 


I Pans, concealing nothing of the measuialessness 
of tho calamity. ’ Hero," said hr, to General 
Dirouat, “is the bulletm of Watt.‘too I wish 
you to hear it rend. If I have omitted any 
essential circumstances, you will remind me of 
them. It IS not my intention to conceal any- 
thing Now, os after tho affair of Moscow, lbs 
whole truth must be disclosed' to France. 1 
might have thrown on Marshal Ney the blame 
of part of the misfortune of Waterloo But the 
mischief is done No more must be said " 

After a few hours of unrefrcshing and troubled 
slumber, the Emperor entered a carnage, and, 
accompanied by a few friends and a fevble escort, 
drove all tbe day, and, just after midnight on the 
monimg of tho 21st, amvod in Pans It was a 
dark and gloomy hour Tho street lamps were 
flickering and expinng With oharacten«iio pro- 
priety, instead of directmg hts steps to the Tuile- 
ries, he modestly turned aside to the less am- 
bitious palace of the Elysdo A few servants 
were at tho gate of the palace with glimmcnnu 
torches He was received upon the steps by his 
faithful friend, Caulnmcourt Fatigue and grief 
bad prostrated bim into tbe lust stage of exhaus- 
tion His cheek was emaciated and pallid, and 
his dress disordered bv travel His tottering 
limbs could hardly support lus steps, and bis head 
drooped upon bis shoulder Throwing himself 
upon a sofa, be exdauned, pressing his linudupou 
his heart— 

" I am sttfferingliere The oritiy has performed 
prodigies of valour. It is grievous to thmk that 
we should have been overcome after so many 
heroic efforts. My mostbnllmut victories do not 
shed more glory on the French army than the 
defeat at Waterloo Our troops have not been 
beaten , they have been soenheed, massacred by 
overwhelming numbers My Guard suffered 
themselves to be cut to pieces without asking for 
quarter , but they exclaimed to me, ‘ Withdraw I 
withdraw I You sec that death is resolved to 
sparo your Majestj ’ And, opening their ranks, 
my old grenadiers screened mo from the (.aruage 
by forming around me a rampart of their own 
bodies .My brave, my admirable Guard has 
bsen destroyed, and X have not pensbod with 
them” 

Ho paused, overcome by anguish, and heinuig 
a deep sigh, said, '* 1 desire to be alone,” aud 
retired to the silence and solitude of lus cabmit 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

THE SECOKD ABlllOATIOH 

Anguish of tho Emperor— Peril of Franco— Council 
canrened— Stormy session of the Chambers- rres 
chcry of FoULh^— Tumoit at the Elys£o— The jiidlca- 
tlon— Kapoleon retires to Malmalson— Euthuslasni ol 
the army — ^tlagnanlmons offer of tbe Emperor— His 
cmborrassmmits— BrutuUty of Blueher. 

The Emperor, after oonunuumg a short time 
with his own thoughts mthe solitude of his cabi- 
net, took a both, and then tb'ew himself npoa 
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his bed for a Taw uioments of repose. But Ute 
interests at stake were too momentous, and the 
penis of the hour too terrible, to allow of any 
emraber. lie soon rose, called for Cauliunconrt, 
and, m tones of ludoscnbablo calmness and sad- 
ness, spol'o of the calamity with whidi Franco 
was overwhelmed. Ilis pallid check and Sunken 
0 } 0 proclnuned'tho SnguiSh of Tns mind 
“I feel,” said the Emperor, in low tones of 
utter cnhanstion, '‘tliatl have received my death- 
" wound The blow- that has fallen up6n mo at 
Waterloo is mortal The ciiomics’ force quad- 
■^ruplod ours But I had combined n bold 
manoeuvre, with the tiew of, preventing the 
junebon of tlio two hostile armies, ' The infa- 
mous desertion of Bonrmont forced me to change 
all my arrangements To pass over to the 
enemy on the o\ o of n battle I Atrocious ! Tlio 
blood of his countrymen ho on hiB head. Tho 
maledictions of 1< ranee will pursue him " 

“Siro," said Caulnmcourt, “you at first re- 
jected that man How unfortunate that y on did 
not follow your own impulse I" . 

, “Ob, this baseness is morediblQ*" exclaimed 
the Emperor bitterly "The annals of tho 
I^reneli armyofler no precodont for such a crime 
JumiUi was not n Frenchman The conscqnoncc« 

. ^ of this dcfccboii havo been most disastrous. It 
created despondenoy Grouchy was too late 
Noy was carried oway.by cntliusiasm' Onr 
army perfoimed prodigies of valour, and yet wo 
lost the battle Gcnenls,- marshals, all fought 
glonoudy " - / ' . ' - 

After a moment’s pause, ho added, “I mast_ 
iimto tho twoohambers in an imperial sittmg' 
I, will (uithfutly desettbo to them tbo misfortunes 
of tbc army', and appeal to them for the means 
of saving tho country Aftir that, I will ngom 
return to the scat of wOr " 

Butl?aTis ^•as now in a stalo of terrific excite- 
ment An army of n million of men, from -va- 
rious quarters, was marching upon tho doomed 
and uiinimcd Empire In eight days tho con- 
■ 'jomed Ibrcos of Bluchcr and Wellington could 
be in Pans Tho pohbcal adversaries of Napo 
Icon took advantage of this panic "France 
\ must pass through seas of blood,” they exclaimed, 
“ to repel these locust legions The Allies make 
' war upon Napoleon alone If wo give him up 
we shidl appease them, save Franco from the 
horrors of an invasion, and then we can esta- 
blish a Ropubhc, or choose another Emperor, as 
wo please ” 

' This language was plausible The Bourbon 
party expected, m the overthrow of Napoleon, 
to replace, by tho aid of the Allies Louis Stanis- 
1 IS Xavier Tho Republicans of all shades hoped 
lor the establishment of republican institutions 
Tho more moderate and judicious of Ibis party, 
like La Fayette, tlioaght that Franco could sus- 
tain a healthy and law-abiding Eepublio. The 
Jacobin party was ripe for any changesjwhic^ 
might bring the lowest democracy into power 
These factions in the Chambers all combined 
against the Emperor The peril was so immi 
utaj, while hostile squadrons were every hour 


ruslilng nearer to Pens, that there was no time'' 
for cool dchbentbon All was, tumult, oxdte-' 
ment, feverish baste. The treacherous Fouchd 
was already m communication with tho enemy, 
and plotting, with tho roost detestable hypocrisy 
and perlidy , for tho restoration of Qio Bourbotis. 
Ho know that successful intrigue in their behalf . 
would bring him a rich reward 

Tho Chamber of Peers and tho -Chamber of ' 
Deputies, somewhat corresponding to die House 
of Lords., and House of Commons in Great 
Britain, were nowin session. Tho Deputies con 
sisted of five hundred members M-iiiy of lliein 
wero nrdent and ultra Democrats, young and in 
experienced 'men from the provinces, vvbo had ' 
never befom sat in n legislative assembly' They 
were easily duped by those wily leaders who' 
were familial with all the forms of legislative 
h’tlls, courts, nod cabinets, and willi all tho arts 
of intrigue -In the confusion and anarchy which 
ctistied, tho Peers w ere almost lost sight of, while 
tho more' numerous body of Deputies grasped 
the reins of power 

Lucicn nnd Joseph, informed of the return cf 
thoir biothcr, hastened to the Ely s6q Soon tho 
apartments were filled with the great function 
iiiics of Uio Empire Somo advised one thing 
nnd somo another. At seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Emperor assembled the Council of State 
Ho saw clearly tint, in that awful crisis, it was 
in vam to rely upon the antogonistic councils and 
tardy measures of dolibciatiVo nssomhlios He 
know that tho salvation of Franco depended 
upon the jnvestment of tlio Emper^p with dicta 
tonal power Prompt and decisive rocasuios 
alone could save the nation But hd was lo 
solved not to assume that power unless it was 
conferred upon bun by tbc two Cbambcrs 

’The dreadful bulletin of IFatcrloo was rend to 
the Council, nnd then Napoleon, ovith calmness 
and dignity, Urns addressed them — 

“Tho army is covered with glory Dcser 
tioDS, misuuderstandiiigs, ond an inexplicable - 
fatality have rendered unavailing the-hcroid 
cxortions of our troops Our disasters are groati 
but they are still rcpniable if my efforts are 
seconded. I returned to Pans to stiinnlntc’a 
noblo impulse If tho French people rise, the 
enemy will bo subdued. If, instead of resorting - 
to prompt measures nnd making cxtraoidinnry 
sacrifices, time is wasted in dispntes and discus- 
sions, nil is lost Tho enemy is in France In 
eight days he will he at the gates of the tapil il - 
To save the country, it is necessary that I slioiild 
be invested with vast power — with a tomponiry 
dictatorship For tho interests of all, 1 ought t'c 
possess this power, but it will be more proper, 
moro nahonal, that it should bo conferred upon 
me by the Chambers ” . 

Carnot rose nnd said, with deep emotion, “ I 
ded&ro that I consider it indispensable tb if, 
during tho present crisis, the sovereign shorJd 
be invested with absolute power " ' 

hfany others warmly advocated this view, 
while even the traitor Fouch£, who was now the. 
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' agent of the Doko of WellingCou, nnd in cone 
'Spondence witli Mm, did not vcntnre openly to 
opposd it It 'was, bow ever, cautiously suggested 
tW a strong opposition to tbo Emperor bad 
arisen in' the Cnambers, and tbat'it would be 

- probablj impossible to get a vote irnfavour of the 
dictatorship 

“ Vfbat is ilihdy wish ?" exclaimed Napoleon 
" Speak oaiididly . Is it my abdication they de- 
BJse?* 

"I fenr that it Js, sire,” Eegnault answered 
sadly. “And tliougb i^ is deeply repugnant to 
my feebiigs to tell your ilajcsty ajiainfid trntb, 
yet It is inybebef that, were jou not to abdi- 
. cate voluntarily , the Chamber ^ Deputies would 
require your abdication " 

To this declaration, the trutli of which all 
seemed to apprehend, there was the response on 
the part of others, “If the Draubes will not 
unite with the Emperor to savo France, ho mnst 
sate tho Empire by his single efforts Ho most 
'declare himself a dictator Ho most pionounco 
tbc whole of Franco in a state of siege, nnd he 
mnst summon all true Frenchmen to arms." 

“The nation,” eselmmed tho' Emperor, in 
tones which thnllcd m every heart, “did not 
cleet the Deputies to overthrow me, hut to sup. 
port me woo to them if tbo presence of Ao 
enemy on tho' French soil do not 'arouse their 
enorgyand their patriotism' Whatever course 
they may adopt, I shall bo supported by the 
people and the army Tbo fate of the Chamber, 
its very* esistonco, depends on my will Wore 1 
to pronounce thoir doom, they would all ho sacn- 
heed They are playing an artful game. No 
matter, 1 have no need to resort to stratagem 
I have right on my side The patiiobsm oi the 
people, their antipathy to the Bouibons, their 
attachment to my person, all those circumstances 
ftiU afford immense rcsourcos, if wo know hov/ 
tc profit by them ” s 

The Emperor then, with his exlraordmary 
power 3f lucid argument, developed an admirable 
pbm for rcpaidng tbo disasters of Waterloo 
The whole measure, in its minutest details, wos 
all distinctly mapped outiu Ins mmd His Cheek 
glowed with animation His voice was strong 
wdth hope Every eye was nvotod upon him 
The attention of every mmd was absorbed in 
contemplating tho workings of that stupendous 
hiti^ecl, rhioh, with renewed vigour, was rising 
from the most awfiil roverses and msasters Tho 
measure proposed by tho Emperor were so per* 
fccted, so maturely considered m all their de 
tails, so manifestly’ and. so cmmently the wisest 
which could he adopted, tliaf** the various shades 
of opinion," says Catdamcourt, who was present, 

which had prev^ed among the members of 
tho council, at length blended into one. All 

- amted m approving tho plans of the Emperor " 

In tho midst of the^o scones the Conncil was 
mtorrupted by the entrance of a messenger from 
the Chamber of Depudes, presenting some taso- 
lutiouB wbieh had passed that body, and wbicih, 
.in their''epint, were deddcdly t^fnendly to the 
Empercf. La Fayette', whom Napoleon: had le. 


leased from the dungeons of Olmutc, and Restored 
to liberty and his fimily, introduced, and, by his 
strong persoukl Influence, ovitied, thc»c rosoln* 
tious His iDtentions w ere unquestionably good, 
but ho oiTod sadly in judgment He liv ed to be 
convmoed of his error, nnd bitterly to deplore it. 

La Fayetto, a man of slncoro patriotism and of 
warm and gsuorons impulses, thought that, since 
the nation had so dccuu cly rejected the Uourbotis, 
if Napoleon would abdicate, the Allies would 
sheathe the sword, and allow France to estahh,h a 
Republic. He led the republican party These 
were weak dreams for a sensible man to indulge in. 
All the nval partiesumted to overthrow Napoleon, 
each hopmg, by that event, to attnm Us own end 
The Irtcuds of tho Emperor, discouraged by this 
combined opposition, and trembling before the 
rapid approach of a mtlhon of hoshle bayonets, 
lost heart, and bowed to the storm. 

On the 23rd of September, 1824, La Fay ette, 
then on his tnmnphm tour through the United 
States, visited Joseph Bonaparto at his mansion 
at Point Breeze, in New Jersey The Feniaitis of 
the Emperor were tlien mouldering in tho tomb 
at St Helena. All popular rights had boon 
struck down m Franco by the dospoUc sceptre of 
the Bourbons In a secret couversation with 
Joseph Bonaparte, La Fayette magnanimously 
acknowledged lus regret at the course ho had 
pursued m the overthrow of the Emperor “Tha 
Bourbon dynasty,” ho then said, “cannot lost 
It clashes too much with the French national 
sentiment Wo are all now persuaded in France 
that tho Emperor’s son will ho tbo best ropJcsen- 
tutive of the reforms of the Bovolutiou.' He 
also, at the same mterview, suggested that in 
two years, by suitahlo efforts, Napoleon U. might 
bo placed bn tho French throne 

When Joseph Bonaparte, with Qmuette, visited 
the veteran John Adams, tho patnotic pUnarch 
of Qumoy, “ La Fayetto was wrong,” said tbo 
clcar-sightcd Amcric in "Repubhean “ The Em- 
peror was tho true rallying pomt Tho Deputies 
and tho country should have stuck to bim alter 
the defeat of Waterloo ” 

It IS not strange, however, that any mmd sbonld 
have been bewildered m the midst of events so 
penlons, so tremendons, so unparalleled As Na- 
poleon read these unfriendly resolutions, he turned 
pale, and said, “ I ought to have dismissed tliese 
men before I left Pens I foresaw this These 
Motions firebrands will ram France I can mca 
sure the full extent of the eviL I tnust reflect 
upon what IS now to bo done. If neco$<^ry, I 
will abdicate." He then dissolved the sitting of 
the Conncil. 

That he might not act hastily and without a 
knowledge of all tho circnmstances, ho decided 
to send a bnef communication to each of the 
Chambers Regnault was tho messenger to the 
Deputies, and Carnot to ihe Peers “ Tell them," 
said tho Emperor, “ that I am hero, la dehbera- 
tion With my marshals , that my army is Tallying ; 
that I have given orders to stop the retreat, and 
that I have come to Pans to concert measures 
with my government and ws the Cbambeni 
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nnd that I am at this moment occupied 'mth 
those measures of public safety irhicb circum- j 
stances demand ” 

The Chamber of Deputies Tras in such a tumult ! 
that l^gnault could not oven obtam a heanng , 
The Peers, though in a state of similar commo* j 
lion, listened respectfully to the message from the j 
Emperor In a stormy debate the hours of the 
day passed, and night again spread its gloom 
over the streets of agitated Pans | 

The great mass of the population of Pahs, nnd 
the people of the faubourgs, in numbers which 
could not bo counted, crowded around thoElysde, 
and filled the air with shouts of “Vive I'Em 
pereur I" The trees, the walls, the railings of tlio 
palace, and the roofs of the surroundmg houses 
were covered with the liimg mass, nil eager to 
I catch a glimpse of their bdoved Emperor. In 
' the darkness, and as the onthusiastio ncdaraalions 
were nsing m wild tumult around, Lucion, that 
stern Popnblioan who had refused thrones, walked 
wiUi the Emperor beneath the trees of the garden, 
and endeavoured to rouse him to bid defiance to 
the Chambers, and to grasp that dictatorial power 
by whioh alone Prance could now bo saved. 
“Look at those people,” said he, “hurrvingto 
you under the impulse of a disinterested instinct 
They see in jou alone, at this moment, their 
country nnd their independence Listen to those 
ones They call upon yon for arms They sup 

pheate you to give a chief to this multitude It 
„ IS the same throughout the Empire Will you 
then abandon Franco to the foreigner, and tho 
throne to the factions?" 

But notbmg coifid induce Napoleon to raise the j 
banner of oiv3 war. Ho was struggling, not for i 
himself, but for Franco " Am I, then, more than j 
a man," said ho, “ to bring into union and agree- 
ment with me five hundred deluded deputies? 
And am I a miserable factionist to kindle a fruit - 1 
less civU war? No, never! Persuade the Cham | 
bers to adopt a wise course 1 ask for nothing 
better. I can do oveiything with them 1 could j 
do much without them for my own interest, but i 
without them I cannot save the country. Go 
and try to induce them to co-operate with me 
I consent to that But 1 forbid yon to harangue 
these people who are asking for arms 1 am 
ready to try overythmg for Franco, but nothing 
for myself” 

“His position at the Elysde," says Caulem- 
conrt, “ IB unexampled in histoiy Ho might, 
had he been so indmed, have annihilated the 
traitors by a single word Tho crowds who sur- 
rounded him would, at the slightest signal, have 
- overthrown any obstacle which stood between 
Napoleon and the nation. But the Emperor 
would not consent to excite scenes of carnage 
He well knew the temfio nature of popular 
justice " 

Tho emissanesof Fonchd wore audacious, vio- 
lent, and sangmne m the Chamber of Deputies 
They endeavoured to overwhelm Lucien with 
damour and msult as ^e conveyed to them the 
ITopositzon of the Emperor Oaulamoourt, who 
,, nnd followed Lucien, hastened from the Cham- 
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her to Inform iho Emperor of what was passing , 
llio crowd wfis so dense which surronuded the 
Elysde that it was with »oat difiiculty the 
carnage of the minister comd pass along As 
he entered tho palace, and was conversing with 
the Emperor, the shouts of tho populace iiee 
awfully on the midnight air, penetrating as 
With appalling thunder, the cabmet; 'o* tho 
Llysdo. , ' 

“This is dreadful," said Napoleon "Tho 
mob may bo lod to tho commission of some 
excess, imd^ I shall bo accused of being tho 
cause Tlicso mistaken people wish to serve - 
me, and yet they are domg oU tliev can to 
injure me" * ' 

Tho judicious and lolly spirit r< tho Em 
poror revolted at the idea of arming the lowo ^ 
classes ngamst the magistracy of tho Empire 
Ho had been tho revered Emperor of tho Frcnd 
nation, nnd he would not stoop, even ior ni, 
hour, to bo tho leader of n faction Moreovoi 
his cnglo glance penetrated fuluniy with fa. 
more unemng vision than any ono aromid hm 
enjoyed Ho distinctly saw all tho trcmcndoui 
peril oTtlie crisis, nnd that l<Vanco could only be 
saved by tho cordial co-operation of tlio whole 
nation , Napoleon alone, with tho opposition ol 
tho powerful Chambers, could only extort bottei 
terms ybi from tho Allies He could not 

save Franco He might protract a civil wor for 
months, nnd cause a great amount of blood to 
bo shed, but with a milhon of exultant enemies 
crossing the frontiers, Franco unarmed and 
exhausted, Royalists and Jncobms combmmg 
ngiunst him, the Legislative Bodies pronounomg 
him a usurper, and tlib Allies oDeriiig liberty 
and peace to Franco if the nation would abandon 
Napoleon, it was m vam to hope to save the 
country . . " 

Many of those who wero ready to abandon 
the Emperor Imd tho folly to imagine that the 
conquering Allies would respect the indepen- 
dence of Franco, and allow thorn to establish the 
forms, ns well ns tho spirit, of a Ropubho. In 
tbeir simplicity, they believed the docliiratioii of 
tho Allies, that they were fighting, not against 
Franco, but ngamst Napoleon alone IVhon 
Caulaincourt informed the Emperor of th 
tumaltuanr scone in the Cliambers, and of the 
demand that he should abdicate, Napoleon ex 
claimed — 

“All is lost! They seem not to be aware 
that, by declaring the tbrono to be vacant, they 
surrender it to tho first claimant The Allies 
J now will not treat They will dictate their 
terms, nnd they must bo accepted The ma- 
jjority of tbe Chambers is hostile to tlie Bour- 
bons , nnd y ot there is no doubt that tho Bour- 
bons will be again forced upon Franco TJie 
nation is at tho meroy of her foreign enemies ' 
She will pay dearly for the incapacity of her 
representaUves " 

This conversation was interrupted by the eo- 
trsDM of Benjamm Constant, who bad urged 
the Emperor to arm the masses, and thus put 
uoira domestic olamour and rtpol the fbreign 
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' foe Be now came in to inform tto Emperor, 
mth sadness, tbnt Ibe Chamber of Deputies was 
about to demand liis abdication Napoleon bad 
no been elected Emperor by the Chambers, bnt 
by the people 

' By what right,” ‘'aid Napoleon mildly, 
•‘does the Chamber demand of me my abdi- 
cation? Where is its authority ?" 

Then, directing attention to the tnmnltnons 
acclamations which were continually bursting in 
thunder-peals from the multitude who crowded 
around the Eljsdc, he added — 

“ These poor people, who now come to con- 
dole with me in my reverses, I have not loaded 
with honours and riches 1 leave them poor as 
I found them > Bnt the instinct of conntry en- 
lightens them The loico of the nation speaks 
tmongh their mouths I have bnt to say one 
word, and m an hour the Chamber of Deputies 
would no longer exist But no I not a single 
life shall be sacrificed foi me I have not 
returned from Elba to inundate Pans with 
blood ” 

Even the most hostile pens have been com- 
pelled to record the singnlar bnmamty and 
magnanimity which the Emperor manifested 
through the whole of this fearful trial Never 
was there eidnbitod more perfect oblivion of self, 
never more entire devotion to the interests of 
one’s country Even Lamartine could not re- 
fiise this tribute oPrcspect 
'“History," he saja, “owes tins justice to 
Napoleon, that, whether from a natural horror 
of popular excesses, the saognmnty spectacle of 
which had led; a sinister express'on in his soul 
since the 10th of August, the massacres of Sep- 
tember, and the reeking guillotine, whether, 
from a soldier-likc repugnance to all niidiscip- 
hned forces, or respect for his future fame, he 
constantly, both on Ins return and on his fall, 
since the 20th of March, refused to form on 
D-my of the populace agaiust the nation He 
pref rred falling with dignilj rather than to 
raise liimsoir by such nuMlianes On quitting 
his is^e, and braving the Bourbons and Europe, 
be recoiled from the blood of seditions, and from 
crimes against civilirntion Cmsnr nlwajs, bnt 
nover Gracchus, born for empire, not tor the 
tnrbnionca of factions ’’ 

Tims passed the 2lst <if Juno The Cliamhor 
of Deputies continued its agitated dUd stormy 
session through the night Napoleon, at a late 
hour, sick, exhausted, and woe stricken, in view 
of the calamities which were overwhelming liis 
conntry, retired to his pillow There was bnt 
little sleep in Pans that a\ 7 ri}l night Vast 
masses of men were surging through the streets, 
clamounng for weapons to protect tiieir Emperor 
and France The myriad armies of the Allies 
had encamped out day nearer the doomed me- 
tropolis There was distraction in connctl, an- 
tagonism m action, and all was confusion nnJ 
dismay Had the Cliamhcr of Deputies but said 
the word, tho mighty genius ot mpolcon would 
me'antlv have evolved order from this cliaos, 
the pcoph would have risen all over the Empire 


against their invaders as one man, and France 
might, perhaps, have been saved Instead of * 
this, the deputies, dnnng the night, insanely 
discarding the energies of the most gigantic 
mmd upon earth, passed a resolve virtuaUy re- 
questing the Emperor to abdicate. Thus was 
brance dehvered over in utter helplessness to 
the dension and insults of its foes 

The morning of tho 22nd dawned Stormy as 
had been the events of the night, still more tem- 
pestuous were the scenes wuicli the rsw day 
introduced The Emperor sat m his tabinet, 
abiorbod in painful thought, with h.s band { 
spread* over his eyes, when a child entered the 
room, presenting before him, on a tray, cohee 
a d refreshments For a moment Napoleon 
did not perceive the entrance of the infantile 
page, who had occasionally before attracted Ins 
notice 

“ Eat, sire," the child at length ventured to 
say “ It wiU do j on good ’’ 

The Emperor raued^ eyes, looked kindly 
upon his joutlifuratiendmi:, and said — 

“ Yon come from the village Gonessc, do yon 
not?" 

“ No, sire," the child replied, “ I come from 
PicrreBte " 

“Where yonr parents," Napoleon added, 
“have a cottage and some acres of land?" 

“ Yes, sire,” the child replied 

“ There," exclaimed the world weary Em 
peror, “is tme happiness" 

At eight o’clock the two Chambers, in m- 
tense excitement, were re assembled, and the 
enemies of Napoleon, all combming m a ma- 
jor.ty, were clamorous for his abdication At 
an early hour the Emperor convoked the Coun- 
cil of Ministers at the EIjsde News had ar- - 
nved daring tho night which added greatly 
to bis embarrassment. Marshal Grouchy hao 
escaped from both Wellington and Bluclior, and, 
with forty thousand troops, had retnmed te 
France Ney and Jerome Bonaparte had rallied, 
near tho frontier, from the rout of Waterloo, 
nearly forty thousand more. Ten thousand wcll- 
traiiied solmers, from the environs, had marched 
during the night into the city, burning with en- 
thusiasm, and ready to die m defence of the 
Empire and of the Emperor From tho count- 
less throng surrounding the Eljsde, an army of 
iifly thousand men could, in a few hours, be 
arrayed m martial hands, prepared, with despe- 
ration, to heat back tho invading foe Napoleon 
was entreated by many of his friends to grasp 
tlicse powerful resources for the preservation of 
France. Never was a mortal placed before m so 
torturing a dilemma. A refnsnl to seize the 
dictatorship handed France over, in helplessness 
and hnmiliation, to the Allies On the otlioi 
hand, the bold assumption of power involved the 
necessity of immediately dissolving tlie two 
Chambers by violence, of Wpnsonmg those 
whose opposition was to ho dreaded, and of , 
exposing Franco to all the homblo colunities 
of war, in which cities must he bombarded, vest 
regions of count); ravaged by hostile armies. 
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and the lives of tens ofthonsands of Frenchmen i 
gacnSced * * ' 

The Emperor, fhongh perfectly calm, was 
senons and sad He weighed everything m 
the bnlonoo of judgment and humanity. He de- 
cided that, with the co operation of thejCham 
hors, the chances were stiU strongly in favour of 
France Without that co-operation, ho deemed 
it unjustifiable to appeal to the awful decisions 
of the sword With this object m alow, ho sent 
to the Chambers a statement of the lesonrccs at 
hand, and of his willingness to wield them, to 
the utmost of his power, for tlie prcseriation of 
tlic independence of France 

The Chamber of Deputies, bewildered, ox- 
cited, and irrational, conscious of the power 
which the Emperor Still held, after a stormy do- 
batPj sent back a reply, couched in what was 
intended nsTespcctfnl terms 

“The war,” said the deputation, “in whicli 
Franco is again involved, affects the nation 
much less than the Emperor The Allies have 
proclaimed peace to Franco, and war against 
Napoleon alone Peace can consequently ho 
immediately secured for France if tho'Empeior 
will once more sacrifice liimsclf-to save his 
country,'’ 

This appeal to the Emperor’s devotion to 
France was deciding Uio question TheEraporor 
received the deputation graciously, and promised 
an immediate reply As they withdrew, lie said 
to Ins friends — ' .■ 

“ I can do nothing alone I had called the 
Assembly together, hoping that it would imparl 
strength to my measures, but its disunion deprived 
mo of the 'scanty resonreos at my command 
The nation is informed that I am the only obstacle 
to peace Tlio time is too short to enable me 
to enligliton its judgment I nm required to 
. sacrifice myself I am willing to do so I did 
not come^to Franco (or the purpose of Iviudhiig 
domestic feuds " 

Thcnl requesting Lncien to lake the pen, he 
paced the floor, and slowly dictated the following 
Bctof abdication — 

, ' “ Frenchmen 1 — In commencing the war for 
the upholding of national independence, 1 relied 
on the^nnion of nil efforts and all wills, and upon 
the concurrence of all the national authorities 
I lind every reason to expect success, and I 
I braved the dccl''rntion'of the Allies against me 
^ Circumstances appear to mo changed 1 offer 
^ mjself in saenfice to the hatred of the enemies 
' of France May they proia sincere jn their 
declarations, and hate otly my phr on 1 

“My political hie is ended, and I proclaim my 
“un, under the' title of Napoleon IT , Emperor of 
toe French ' The present ministers will pron- 
sionally form tho council of government. The 
interest libel m my son prompts me to request 
the Chambers to organize, witliout delay, tbc 
ivgduoy by n-law Let all unite for tbe pubhc 
tjfcty, and to remain an indspctidcnt nation 

« At palace of the Elysfe, Juno 22, 1815 
^ * NAFOLEOr " 


The aged and itoble CarctA, ns he hoard thu 
abdicaiion read, which surrendered "France to, 
the mercy of W enemies, overwhelmed avlth 
aiignisli, buried his face in Lis hands, and burst ' 
into a,llood^of tears Napoleon was deeply af 
fected "He’ jmmodiatclr went to tho grief • 
stricken statesman, soothingly placed bis band 
npon his shoulder, and said, “Aly frion I have 
not known yen till too late 
The reading of this dignified act created a 
profound sensation m tho Chamber of Deputies 
Itcgnanlt, inspired by tbe grandeur of the oc- 
casion and the theme, ascended the tribune, and 
drew a picture so affecting and pathetic of tho 
benefits Napoleon had already confeived upon 
Franco, and of the me ral sublimity of, the ao* 
whicli he had now performed, in sacrificing him 
self, without condition and withont reserve, to 
tho happiness of his country, to wander an exile 
he know not v/here, and to suffer ho knew not 
what, that the whole assembly was plmigcd into 
tears, and even his most obdurate ouomics were 
molted There was, after this glowing speech, 
a moment-of profound silence, interrupted only 
by Uie innr&culnto mnrmnra of emobon- The 
Chamber then, with entire nnanim1ty,''dccrccd a 
solemn 'deputation to wait npon Napoleon, and " 
express, in tho name of tho nation, “the respect " 
and grabtude with whicdi it accepted tho noble'' 
saenfice ho had made to tho independence and 
happiness of tho French people ’’ In tins net the 
Chnmbcv of Peers also united 
It was now night Tho unthroned Emperor 
had retired alone to the soliludo of his cahiiict. 
It was dimly lighted by a few wax candles Na- 
poleon received the delegation with groat courtesy, 
and listened, with melancholy resignation, to 
tlioir'congrntulations With slow and serious - 
accent he thus re<iponded • — 

“I thank you fur tho senbrnents yon express 
towards me I hope that my abdication may 
prove for the happiness of France, but I do not 
expect It It leaves 'the state without a head, 
and without political oxistoiice Tho time wasted 
in overturning the monarchy might have been 
employed in placing Franco in a condibon to,_ 
crash the enemy I recommend to the Cham- 
bers speedily to reinforce the armies Wbooser 
wiblics for poace should make preparabdns for 
war Do not leave this great nation at tho 
mercy of foreigners Beware of being deceived' 
in your hopes There lies tho danger In w hat- 
o\er situation I may he placed, I shall alway s ho 
satisfied if Franco is happy I recommend my 


91 “I hnd ttie crlof,” said Uio DuU of Galta,'**of 
ir tho second abdication of IfapDicou 

Ko dictaicd It In tlie midst of Wa council, w itli tlio saiiio 
rampojnro n tli whicli wo Imd heard him a litindrcil 
times diLtnto ids orders when ho was in the ploiiUndc of 
power, only ho was morn cnrofnl iii the choice ofhli 
pnrascs and In the co stnictlon of Ids settcnccs lie 
re Id the doenment over several times, 6,ch time 
inauingsonio slight corrections Tnien bo was satis- 
fled with It, he sent it to the Chamber of Tlcputioa. lie 
men retired to his cabinet Count Molllon and I saw 
him again In the evening Vfe foniid him ns calm as 
“®™inK His last adiens wer» 
affec‘,to%ito and touching ” 
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son to Franco. I hope that it vill not forget 
that I have abdicated for him I havo also nrndo 
tins groat feacnfico for tho good of the nation 
it 13 onlywith my djmstythat Franco can hope 
to ho free, happy, tmd indopendcnt'* 

Tlio morning of iJie 23ro dawned npon Pans. 
Tho allied armies were on the march Franco 
was without a chief, without a government 
Tho Chamber of Deputies was filled with a 
throng of inexperienced and garrulous men, and 
a scene of confusion ensued which cannot ho 
do«cnbcd Everything was proposed and no- 
thing done. Napoleon was a peaceful citizen at 
tho Ely sdo Ho felt that ho was swept along on 
hillows of dcUiny which ho could neither guido 
nor control Tlie Donrhomsts, the Orleamsts, tho 
Republicans, and tho advocates of Napoleon II 
were plunged mto mextricablo turmoil and con- 
fusion This was just what tho Bourbomsts, 
hridcd by Fonchd, desired Could (his confusion 
but bo perpetuated for a few days, tho Allies 
wonld seltJo Jhc ^ncation with their bayonets 

“Evsucli prococ«bog5,’'snid the Emperor sadly, 
“ tho Deputies will soon bring back tlio Bourbons 
These men will y ot shed tears of blood Thoy 
linttor themselves that thoy can placo tho Duko 
of Orleans on tho throne, but the English will 
not permit it” 

To meet immediate cmcrgenclos, a provisional 
goiernmcnt was established, with Foiichd at its 
head This wily traitor, already m correspon- 
denco with tho Duko of Wollroglon, was roanoeu- 
vnng, with consvunmalo skill, lor tho restoration 
of (ho Bourbons At the samo time, commis- 
sioners wero despatched to tho head quarters of 
tho Allies, to propit'ato their veiigonnco by tho 
assurance that Napoleon had abdicated Fouclid 
had now obtained tbroiigli bis bribed accom- 
plices, n complciQ ascendency over tho inexpe- 
rienced and poploxed members of tho Chamber 
of Deputies Ho encountered, howovor, one 
great cmbarrj-'Sraent. The Emperor was at tho 
Elysde Ho was the idol of tho people Tho 
streets of Uio metropolis continued to resound 
with tho cry of “ Vive rEmperenr!'’ Immense 
crowds stm thronged tho environs of the polaco, 
demanding the Emperor to recall Ins abdication, 
and to place himself at tho head of the people to 
repel tho Allies 

Two regiments of volniitcers from tho Faubourg 
St Antonio, accompanied by n countless ninlti- 
tndc, marched to tiio gates of tho Elysde A 
deputation waited upon tho Emperor, stating 
that the trnitorons^Chambor of Dcpntios was 
about to sell Franco again to tho Bourbons, and 
entreating him to take the reins of government 
into his own hands, ns on the 18th Bnimairo 

The Emperor replied, “ Yon recall to my re- 
membrance the 18tb Brumalro, but yon forget 
that the circumstances are not the same On 
tho 18ih Bmmoire tlie nation was unanimons m 
desiring a change A feeble effort only was 
necessary to effect what they so much desired 
Now It would require floods of French blood, 
and never shall a single drop be shed by me in 
(lie d fence of a cause purely personak” 


Connt Montholon, who was at this time with ‘ 
the Emperor, could not refrain from expressing 
his regret that Napoleon shonld thus refuse to 
avail himtclf of the proffered arms of the peOplo 
to sovo France from the enemy The Emperor 
hstened attentively to his representations, and 
then firmly replied— 

“Putting the brute force of the mass of the 
people mto action would doubtless save Paris and 
insure mo tho crown, without incurring the hor- 
rors of civil war, but it-wonld likewise be risking 
thousands of French lives, for what power 
could control so many various passions, so much 
hatred, and such vengeance? No 1 there is one 
thing that I cannot forget- I havo been escorted 
from Cannes to Pans in the midst of the bloody 
ones, ‘ Down with tho priests f Down with tho 
nobles P No* fhfe the rtgrctsof Fiance letter 
tkanhercioum" 

Fouchf nnd his accomplices In tho Glminber 
of Deputies trembled m view of tho Emperors 
vast populanly, nnd were very apprehensive that 
ho might accede to tho wishes of the people and 
frustrate all tlieir 'plans Rumours of assassinn 
tioa alarmed his friends Tho croivd grow more 
and more dense, enthnsinstlc, and clamorous 
around tho Ely sdo On the ov cning of the 25th, 
Napoleon, putting on a disguise of a round hat 
and on ordinary travelling dross— not to eseapo 
the enmity, but tho love of tlio people — ^loft the 
Elysde, and, entering tho carriage ot Las Ca^os, 
letired to Malmaison As the Emperor took his 
departure, he said to Canlamconrt — 

“ Rcmnm whero yon are Do whatever yon 
can to prevent mischief Carnot will second you 
He IS an honest man For me, all is at an end 
Strive to servo France, and you will still boserving 
me Courage, Canlaincourt I If yon and other 
liononrablo men decline to take a part in aolne 
affairs, that traitor Fonchd will sell Franco to 
foreigners " 

His devoted step-daughter, Queen Ilortciiso, 
had gone before to Malmaison, and awaited his 
amvm. •' Sho restrained her own tears," say s 
Baron Fleury, “ reminding us, with the wisdom 
of a philosopher and the sweetness of an angel, 
that wo ought to surmount onr sorrows nnd re- 
grets, (uid submit with docility to the decrees of 
Providence," 

The Emperor wandered sadly through the 
rooms nnd traversed the beantifnl walks endeared 
to him by the love of Josoplunc llis demea- 
nour was calm, and to all pcbuluirly gentle and 
affectionate 

** Every object here," said ho, “ revives some 
touching memory Malmaison was my first pos 
session It was piirchnscd witli money of my 
own earning It was long tho abode of linppi- 
ness, but she who was its chief ornament Is now 
no more My misfortunes caused her death. 
Ten years ago I little foresaw that I shonld one 
day take refuge here to avoid my persecutors " - 

Tho Emperor was now making preparations 
to leave Franco and embark for America The 
provisional government bad assembled at PariS 
about eighty thousand men With this fores ^ 
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behind the Intrenchmentsof die motropohs, diey 
hoped te compel the Allies to pay eome little 
respect to the inshcs of Franco Nnpoleoii, as 
tunnl, entirely devoted to liis country and forgei- 
'iil of himself, issnod,o farewell proclamation to 
the soldiers, nr^g them to bo faithful to the 
flow government, and to maintain the honour of 
the nation No one will withhold his tribute of 
respect from the following noble words — 

“ Soldicrsl TOilo obeying the necessity which 
remoios roe from the bravo hrench nrmy, I carry 
with mo the happy conviction that it rdl justify, 
by the eminent services which the conntrv ex- 
pects from it, the praises which our enemies 
themselves cannot withhold 
“ boldiers! Though absent, I shall follow your 
steps I know all the corps, and not one of them 
mil ever gam a signal ndiantnge over the enemy 
withont receiving ample creoit from me for the 
courage it may have displayed Yon and I have 
been calumniated hlon uiiht to appreciate jour 
labours liavo seen, m tho marks of attachment 
which you have given me, a a^al of which I was 
tlio sole object. Let jour future successes con- 
vince them that, jn obeying me, it was the 
country above all things winch jow seried, and 
that, if I had any share in jo'ir atTcchon, I owe 
It to my ardent love of Franco, oiir common 
mother 

“Soldiers! A few more cITorts, and tlio conli 
bon will bo dissolved Napoleon wil] recogni'o 
you by the blows wliioli you are about to strike 
Save the honour, the indcpcndouce of France 
Be, even to the last, the same men I have known 
yon for twenty years, and you will be inviiioible. 

“NwOLiOV" 

The proiiEional government immediately ap 
pointed plcinpolcntmues to hasten to the head- 
quarters of Wellington and Blncher, and sue for 
peace -The envoys were instructed that the 
basis of their negotiations should be — tho inte- 
grity of the French territory, the exclusion of 
the Bonrbons, and the recognition of Napoleon 
II These instructions, however, were intended 
merely to deceive the French people As tho 
plenipotentiaries departed, the government, ns n 
mni k ot respect, sent a committee to inform the 
Eiiipuror of the instmctions pi\ en to the envoys 
Napoleon replied, “The Allies are too deeply 
interested in imposing the Bonrbons upon yon to 
nominate my son lie will j ctreign over Franco, 
but his time has not nmved ’’ This prediction, 
in its spirit, has been fuIfiUed. Tho heir ot Na- 
poleon now reigns o\ er Franco 

Fouebd was at that time the agent of Louis 
XVIII and of the Dnke of Wellington for tho 
restoration of the house of Bourbon The very 
day on which thrse negotiators were appointed, 
Fouchd commissioned M de Vitrolles to intite 
Louis to hasten his return to France Onr 
, renders will remember the treasonable efforts of 
this Royalist when Napoleon was struggling with 
tile Alhes on the haul s of the Seme 
“You see," soul Foiichi to Vitrolles, “the ex- 
treme embarrassment of my position. For the 


Inst three months I have nsked ay head evciy 
day for tlio enuso of peace, of Franco, and of 
Lome The Chamber has proclaimed Napoleon 
II This IS a necessarj' prellminniy step towards 
tiio restoration of tho Bonrbons. This name 
quiets Bimplo men, who iigagine, like my col- 
league Cfnrnot, that the safety of France and of 
•liberty exists in this chimera of a republican 
(.mpire under a child who is the prisoner of 
Europe. They must be allowed to indulge in 
this delusion for a few days. It will last long 
enough to enable us to get rid of the Emperor 
We can then easily lay aS'do Napoleon II and 
tho Duke of Orleans ” 

Benjamin Constant was one of the envoys who 
had allowed himself to be thus deluded by Fencluf 
Beforn ho departed for the head-quarters of the 
Allies, he went to Malmaison, to take a sorrow- 
ful leave of the Emperor In the conrse of the 
convoroation, Constant inquired, “Where does 
your Majesty intend to seek nn asylum?" 

“I linio not vet dcoided," the Emperor re- 
plied, in a tone of great indiflercnco “ Flight I 
disdain Wliy should I not remain hero? What 
can the Allies de to a disarmed man? I may 
continue to live in tins retreat with a few friend^ 
who will remain nttachod, not to my power, but 
to my person If they do hot choose to leave 
me here, whore would they wish mo to go? To 
England? But tlicro my residence would _be 
disquieting No one would believe tlint 1 could 
he tranquil there I should compromise all my 
iidends Every mist would be suspected of bring- 
ing me to the const of Franco By dint of saying, 

*i here, ho is come nt Inst 1' I should nt length 
be tempted to come in earnest America would 
ho n more suitable retreat. I could live tlicro 
with dignity 

"But, after all, what have I to apprehend in 
stajing where I am? What sovereign could 
persecute mo u ithont dishonouring himself? To 
one, I have returned the half of Ins conquered 
states How many times has the other pressed 
my hand, felicitating liimsolf on being the fnend 
of a great roan I I shall see, however J do not 
nish to straggle against open force I arrived 
nt Paris to combine onr last resources I have 
been abandoned with the same facility with 
which I was received Well, let them efface, if 
possible, the double stain of weakness and fri- 
volity They should at least cover it with some 
struggle, some glory Lot them do for then 
conntrj what they will do no longer for me. 
But I do not hope it To-day, tlioy give mo up 
to save Franco , to morrow, they will give up 
Franco to save themselves ” 

In conversation witli Hortciise, he said, “ Give 
myself up to Austria? Never ' She has seized 
upon my wife and my son Give myself up to ~ 
Russia ? That would be to a single man But ' 
to give myself up to England, that would bo to ' 
throw mjself upon a people ” 

One of Ins visitors congratulated the Emperor 
that tho plenipotentiaries were instructed to urge 
mwn the Allies the claims of his son , but Nnpo 
Ieoh was not thus deceived “Tho Allies." he 
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wptic^, “arc too much jntorostcd in iinpo‘jng 
tijo Bourbons upon you to giio my son the crown 
Most of tho plenipotcntmnos nro my enemies 
Tho foes of tho father cannot bo tho friends of 
the son Morcoicr, the Chambers obey tlie 
wishes of Fouchf If they had given to me 
what they have lavMicd upon him, I should 
have saved France. M} presence, alone, at tlio ! 
bead of tho army would have done more than | 
all vonr negotiations." 

In confidential intercourse with his friends, ho 
di«eiis”cd tho question of his retreat, lie spoke 
of England, having great confidence in receiving 
raepcctftil treatment from tho British peojile His 
friend‘d howoier, assured him that he could not 
safely trust himself in tho power of the British 
government Ho then scorned inclined to go to 
tlio United States Several American gentlemen 
in Pans sent him the nssurance that he u ould be 
cordially received by tho goicnimont m Wash- 
Ington and by tho whole Amencan people. At 
the same time, the Chamber of Deputies pressed 
his dopartnro from France ns essential to success 
ful negotiations ^vith ihe Allies The Emperor, 
to theso applications, replied — 

“Tint bo was ready to embark, with his 
limischold, for the United States, if furnished 
with two frigates” Tho JHiiistcr for Foreign 
Afliurs instantlv ordered the frigates to bo 
equipped, and, ns tlic coasts of Franco were 
thronged wiih hostile Bnti«h cruisers, ho applied 
to tho Duke of Wclhuglon for n ' safe condnot” 
In the meantime, tho p-ovisional govenimont, 
trembling lost the people should yet reclaim 
their boloicd Emperor, sent General Booker to 
Malmniion with a strong military force, pro- 
fes'odly ns a guard of honour, but in reality to 
hold Napoleon as a prisoner 

Napoleon ftiUj understood tho moaning of thi«, 
hut, pretending to bo blind to the truth, received 
his ^nrd ns fnends Tins movement caused 
great consternation at Miilmnison All were np 
- prehensile that Napoleon might be arrested, ex- 
posed to captiMty, insult, and deiitli IIorten'>e 
wept bitterly General Gourgaud, with enthn- 
sinsm roused to the h'ghest pitch, vowed “to 
immolate the first man who should dare to lay a 
hand upon Ins master " 

General Becker was the hrolhev-in-law of 
General Dfsaix, vrho fell at Marengo Ho re 
vered and loved tho Emperor. With tears in 
Ins eves ho presented liimsclf, and bowed in 
homage before the miyesty of that moral power 
which ivns still nndimmod Ho assured tho 
Emperor “ that ho held himself and liis troops 
m entire snbjeetion to tho commands of their 
former master ” Tho Emperor kindly took Ins 
unn, and walked, in long conversation, in the 
embowered paths of the clw’can 

He had now become Impatient for his depar- 
ture He sent to the government todiasten the 
preparation of tho two frigates Fouelid replied 
“ that they wore ready, but Gint the safe-conducts 
had not arrived"' “I cannot,” said ho, “dis- 
honour my memory by an act of imprudence 
'which would lie called treachery should the 


fi gates bo taken with Napoleon on board rhea 
leaaing pork" 

Bnt the Dnko of Wellington refused to grant 
any safe conduct; and the English government 
mnlttphed their cruisers along the coast to pre- 
vent tho escape of their victim On the evening 
of tho 27tli, Fouchd and his colleagnes, trem- 
bling lest Napoleon should bo driven ty despera- 
tion to place himself again at tho bead ot the 
people, sent him word that the frigates were 
ready, and begging him to embark without 
waiting for a safe conduct An hour later, hnd- 
mg that the Allies were near Malmaison, and 
that tho coast was ofTcctiially guarded, they re- 
voked this order, and, sending additional troops 
and gendarmes, ordered General Becker to escort 
Napoleon to Rochefort, where he was to remain 
until a safe conduct could be obtained 

Tho region through which tho Emperor was 
to pass was thronged with his most devoted 
friends Ho had, howcacr, no wish to rouse 
them to an unavailing struggle Tho provisional 
goxernment were apprehensive that his presence 
might excite enthusiasm which it aonld be im- 
possible to alia; It was, therefore, mutually 
decided tbot Napoleon should travel in disguise 
G'-nernl Becker rceeued a passport m svhich the 
Emperor was designated as Ins secretary As 
tho general presented the passport to the Em- 
i poror, Napoleon pleasantly said— 

I ” Behold mo, then, your secretary " 

“ Yes, sire," the noble Bcoker replied, in toiict 
tromulons with grief and afiection, “ but to ms 
yon nro ever my sovereign ” 

Ihe French army, composed of the remnant 
of Waterloo and the corps of Gronchy, sullenly 
retreating before Wellington and Blnober, wore 
hardly a day’s march from Malmaison Several 
of the ofiiccrsaorosery anxious that Napoleon 
should place himself at llio head of these squad- 
rons and bent back the foe General Excelmnns 
sent Colonel Sencicr to Malmaison to urge the 
Emperor to tins desperate enterprise The 
colonel was commissioned to say, m behali o' 
those who sent him — 

"The army of the North is unbroken, and 
full of cntlmsinsm for its Emperor. It is easy 
to rally around this nnoleus everything that 
remains of patnotism and of military spirit in 
France Nothing is to be despaired of with such 
troops and with such a chief’* 

Napoleon for a moment paced tho floor of Ins 
library, absorbed in silent and profound thought 
He then said, calmly bnt firmly — 

"Thank your general for mo, bnt tell Inm 
that I cannot accept Ins proposition To give 
hope of success, I should, require the nmted 
support of France But everything is unsettled, 
and nobody cares anything about the matter 
What could 1 do alone, with a handful of sol- 
diers, against all Europe 

Tlie Allies were now at Compitigne, within 
two days’ march of Pans Portions of the 
hoshle troops had adianced even to Cenhs 
Napoleon, in tho garden of Malmaison, heard 
rumbling m tho distance tho deep thunder of 
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tbcir cannonade. The sound of hostile cannon 
' enkindled m his soul a fover of excitement. -His 
whole being was intensely roused^. He sum- 
moned Gonernl Becker into his cabinet, -and ex- 
claimed, in accents of deepest emotion — 

“ The enemy is, at Complcgnc — at Cenhs I 
, To-morrow he "Will bo at the gates of Pans !> I 
cannot understand the blindness of the ;^veni- 
rnont- llo must bo cither an imbculo or a 
traitor who doubts for a moment tho false futh 
'of thcAlhes Those persons know notkmg of 
their business Eveiy’thing is lost’ 1 mil 
apply for the command of the army under tho 
provisional government. Let them appoint me 
general in their employ, and I will take the 
command Communicate my offer to the go- 
vernment. Explain to them that I linio no 
intention to repossess myself of pouer, I only 
wish to light the enemy, and to force him, by n 
Victory, to grant better conditions Wlicn this 
result IS obtained, 1 pledge my word of honour 
that 1 mil quiotlj retire from 1 ranee " 

Gciicml Bcokcr presented the message of the 
Emperor nt the Tuileries Carnot, a sincere 
patriot, welcomed the generous proposal. The 
wily Koncht!, whoso troaclieiy was now nearly 
consnmraatcd, argued that Napoleon nas the 
Eolcenusoor tho war, that his presence at tho 
head of tho army wonid be a defiance to the 
'’Alhcs, and would provoke them to more severe 
measurcsj and that if Napoleon were succesafnl, 
tliat success would" place Jura ag.un on the 
tiirono , 1 

Napoleon's energy, however, v ns tliorouglilj 
aroused Ho hoped that the govemmont, in 
this hour of national humiliation, would accept 
Ills sen ices, and allow him to dn\o the invaders 
from France Bluohor ‘and Wellington, fearing 
nooneinyj wore inardiing cnrolcsslj, mtli their 
forces scattered Napoleon felt sure that, with 
A tho enthusiasm- Ins presence would incpiro, he 
could crush both armies, and thus cflacc the 
sfmn of Waterloo lie had dressed himself for 
the campaign Qis chargem, saddled und bri- 
' died, were champing the bit at the gates IIis 
aides de-comp were assembled lie had im 
printed his parting paternal kiss upon the tcar- 
tiil cheek of Hortense General Becker, on re- 
turning, presented the reply of tho goicrnmcnt, 
courteously but decidedly declining to accept tho 
Emperor's offer Napoleon received tho answer 
without botrayiug tho slightest emotion, and then 
said calmly — 

“ Very well They will repent it Give the 
ncccssaiy orders for my departure for the coast 
When liU is ready, let me know '' 

In confiding friendship, bo said to M Bas- 
sano — 

“These people are blinded by their nudity 
for power They feel that, were I replaced, 
they would no longer be anything more than 
my shadow They thus saenhea mb and flie 
countey to their own vanity My presence 
,would electrify the troops, and astound the fo- 
teign rowers like a dap of tlinnacr They will 
V , bs aware that I -return to the field to conquer or 


to die ^ To get nd of me, they wil) gwt all 
yon may require If, on 'the contrary,' J an 
left to gnaw my sword here, the Allies will de- , 
jvdo you, and you will bo forced to “tcoewe ' 
Louis XVIII cap in hand " ■' 

Then, as if convinced and ronseJ to action Ly 
this tram of thought, be cxclaiced — 

“I can do nothing bettor for all of yon— for 
my son and for myself— than to fly' to tho anils 
of my soldiers If your five emperors,” alhlding 
to tho committee of government, •' wiU not hour 
me save Franco, I must dispense with tlicir con. 
sent. I have but to show myself, and Pans and 
the army will receive me a sbcocu time as their 
dehverer " ^ 

“J do not douht it, sire," M Bassano replied} 

“ but tho Chambers will deelaie against yon— 
perhaps it wdl oven venture to pronounce yon 
ontlancd. And shonld Foitunc prove hnfavotir- 
ahlo— should tho army*, after performing pro- 
digies of valour, bo overpowered by nnmbeis— . 
wimt will become of Trance and of your Mn-- 
josty? The enemy ^will abuse his victory, anil 
your Majesty may have occ.a5ion to reproach 
yourself with being the ennsoof your country's 
etcnial nun.” ' 

- Tho Emperor remained Ihonghtfiil a ftw mo , 
ments without uttering a word. His whole soul 
was absorbed in contemplating tho immense 
interests to be perdled. He then said — ' ^ . 

“ You are riglit. I must not take upon my' ‘ 
self tho responsibility of issues so momentous 
T ought to wail till recalled by tlio voice of the ' 
people, tho soldiery, and tho Chamh’rs ” 

This conversation w.as iiitorniptcd by tho cn ' 
trance of Baron Pciiry with tho infonmfbn 
that the alhed troojia wore rapidly approaching 
Pans, and that tho Emperor was m grc.at per-' 
sonnl danger 

“I shall have no fear of them tomorrow," 
the Emperor replied "I shall depart to night 
I am weary' of myself, of Paris, mid of Frauco- 
Mako your pieparations to Icavo immcdiatolv.” 

“Sire," I’aion Fleury with hesitancy replied, ^ 
“when I promised yesterday to attend your 
Majesty,.! only consulted my personal attach- 
ment. IVhon I mentioned my resolution to niy 
mother, she implored me, by her grey hairs, not 
to doscit her She is scTcntj'four years old, , 
and blind My brothers arc all do id. I alone 
remain to protect her I had not tho heart to 
refuse ” 

“ You have done well," said , Napoleon - 
promptly Yon owe yourself to your mother 
Remmn with her Should you, nt some fiituro - 
period, bo master of your own actions, rejoin Z 
me You will bo w'cll received " 

“ But whither," said the baron, dcspondmglv 
“will your M-gesty go ?" 

“Tho path, in truth,” tho Emperor replied, 
“is difficult, bnt'^ Fortune and a fiurwmdmav 
favour me. I will repair to tho United States 
They will give mo land, or I will purchase some,” 
and wo wul cultivate it ” 

“But will tho English,” said Flemy, “nllos 
you to cultivate your fields in peace ? You hnv» 
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made Etigland tremble. As long os you ore 
alive, cr at^oaat at liberty, she will dread your 

f emus The Amencans love and admire you 
ou have ^eat influence over ^ them You 
might, perhaps, -evcito them to enteJrpnses-fntal 
to England.'' ^ “ 

“ What enterprises?” the' Emperor rejoined 
“The English well know thab the Americans 
would lose their lives, to a man, in defence of 
their nativo'Boil, but they are not fond of carry- 
ing on foreign warfare They are not yet ar- 
rived at a pitch to give the English any serious 
uneasiness At some future day, perhaps, they 
will bo the 'nicngcrs of the seas But tlat 
penod, winch I might have had it in my power 
to accelerate, is now at a distance The Amen- 
cans advance to greatness slowly.” 

" Admitting” Eleury continned, '‘that they 
can give England no serious nneasincss at this 
moment, your presence in the Umted States will 
at least furnish England with an oocasion-to stir 
npEnrope against them The combined Powers 
will consider their work imperfect till yon are in 
thcir possession. They will compel the Ameri- 
cans either to deliver jou up, or to expel you 
from their territory ” 

, ” Well, then,” Napoleon continued, “I will go 
to Mexico, to Caraccas, to Buenos Ayres, to 
Cnlifomia I shall go, in short, from shore to 
shore, and from sea to sea, until I find an asylum 
against tl'o resentment and the persecution of 
men " 

” But can you reasonably hope,” the baton 
replied, *' continually to escape tho snares and 
fleets of the English?" 

“If I cannot escape,” the Emperor rejoined, 
“ taoy will take mo The English ffocetumenl 
has no magnanimity, the natron, however, is 
great, noble, generous It will treat me as I 
ought to be treated Bnt, after all, what can I 
do? Would JOU Iiavo mo allow mjself to ba 
- taken, like a child, by Wellington, to adorn bis 
triumph in London ? I Imro ouly one course to 
adopt, that of retmug from the scene Destinv 
will do the rest Certainly I could die I conld 
say, like Hannibal, ‘Lot mo deliver them from 
the terror witu v^hicb I inspire them ’ But sui- 
cide must bo left to weak heads and souls badly 
tempered As for me, whamver may bo my 
destiny, I shall never hasten my natural end bj 
n single moment” 

The savage Blucher, plundcnng and destroy- 
ing wherever ho appeared, declared, with main- 
(bld oaths, that could ho capture Napoleon, he 
' would hang him on a gallows in the presence ol 
bath armies Wellington was ashamed of the 
conduct and the threats of his barbarian aRy 
General Bcckrr made defensive arrangements 
npon-tbo roads Lading to Malinatson to secure 
the Emperor from, surprise A little after mid 
night, some friends came from Pans with infor- 
mation that tho Allies had refused the saft con- 
duct-whicli had been solicited, and that the 
Emperor had scarcely tune to escape captivity 
ly flight " , - 

’ But wksro could ho fiii<a an asylum? Europe, 


in arms against a single man, could afibrd him 
no retreat England had entire command of tlie 
sen, and consequently escape to lands beyond the 
ocean seemed impossible It' is generally sup- 
posed that Fonchf contnved all these embarrass 
ments, that he might deliver Napoleon np a cap 
live and n sacnfico to the vengeance of the 
Allies IrVliatevcr tho motive might have been, 
the facts romam undisputed Napoleon could 
not escape the vigilance of the British cruisers 
by sea He could not elude the eagle eye of the 
exasperated Allies on the land Ho was helpless. 
AR this ho understood perfectly A kind Provi- 
dence might open some unexpected doer for his 
escape, hut there was no visible refuge 

In answer to the application of the provisional 
government for passports for the Emperor, the 
Duke of Wellington, with his accustomed curt 
ness, responded, “ that ho had no authority from 
his government to give any reply whatsoever to 
the demand for a passport and safe conduct for 
Napoleon Bonaparte ” 

The Emperor received the message without 
any apparent emotion, and without any icmark. 


CHAPTER LXIY. 

THE EStPEROR A CVPTIVB 

Departure from Sralmaison— Jonrncj to Rucliclinrt— 
Embarkation— Tlio bloiknite -Tlio Emperor seeks 
renii-c m the " BcUcropbon" — Vojago to I iigluul— 
rmimslasm of tlio Knallsh people— Implanibllitj ot 
the gov cnimcnt~lbo British mliiistrv tminpliug upon 
British law— Tho doom of at Helena— Oopnrtnre of 
tho squadron— Perfidy of the AHm— U io dcnlli of 
Key 

The morning of the 29th of Jnne dawned, 
doudless, and radiant with all the beauty o' 
the early summer The gardens, tho park, the 
embowered walks of fbo cncii anting chriteau of 
Mdlmaison were bathed in a flood of surpassing 
beauty The Emperor sat m his libnry, quite 
cxliausted with care and gnef Hortense, emu- 
lating the affection and devotion of her noble 
mother, with pallid cheeks and ejes swollen with 
V eepmg, did everything which a d lugbter could 
do to minister to tho solace of her afllnted father 
A few faithful followers, with gnef-stneken coun- 
tenances, were also at Malmaison, determined to 
share all the perils and sufferings of that friend 
whom they loved with deathless fervour Itio 
Emp-ror, whoso countenance now botraj ed tlie 
anguish of bis wounded spurt, ms wnting at a 
table with great earnestness and rapidity Cati- 
laincourt was nr.nonnccd As bis (aitlifiil friend, 
endeared to the Emperor hj a thousand gmtcM 
reminiscences, entered tho room, Napoleon rai-ed 
his liead, laid aside his pen, and said, u ith a faiat 
smile — 

“Well, Canlninconrt, this is truly draining the 
cup of misfortune to the dregs I wished fo 
defer mj departure only for the sake of fighting 
at the head of the army I desired only to cox- 
tnbnte my aid in repelling the enemy. I have 
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bod enough oT sovereignty I want no more of 
it — no more of it I am no longer a sovereign, 
but I am still a soldier ‘Wlien I heard the 
cannon roar, when I reflected that 'my troops 
were without a lender, that they were to endure 
the hnmiliation of defeat without having fonght, 
AiY blood boiled with indignation All 1 wished 
for myself was a glorious death^nmid my bravo 
troop” But my co-operation wonid have defeated 
the schemes of traitors Prance has been sold 
She has been surrendered up without a blow being 
struck in her defence Thirty- two millions « 
men have been made to bow tlicir heads to an 
arrogant conqueror without disputing the victory 
Such a spectacle ns France now presents Ifts not 
been found in the history of any other nation ” 
As ^e Emperor uttered these words, he rose, 
and, m his excitement, walked up and down the 
room The deep emotion which agitated him 
was betrayed by his rapid utterance and animated 
gestures After a slight pause, ho continued — 
“ Honour, national dignity, nil, all is now lost. 
That miserable Fouchd imagines that I would 
assume the sovereignty in the degradation to 
which it IS now reduced Never, never 1 The 
place assigned to the sovereign is no longer ten- 
able I am disgusted alike with men and things 
I am utterly indiflcrcnt about my future fate, and 
I endure life without attaching myself to it by 
any alluring chimeras I carry with mo from 
Franco recollections which will constitute at once 
the charm and the torment of- the remainder of 
my days A bitter and incurable regret must 
ever bo connected wiUi this lest phase of my 
singnlar career Alas I what will become of the 
army— my brave, my unparalleled army? The 
reaction will bo terrible The army will bo 
doomed to 'expiate its fidelity to my cause, its 
heroic resistance at Waterloo Waterloo 1 what 
horrible recollections nro connected with that 
name I Oh, if }ou had seen that handful of 
heroes, closely pressed one upon another, resisting 
immense masses of the enemy, not to defend their 
lives, but to meet dentli on tbc field of battle 
where they could notconquer ThcEnglish stood 
amazed at the sight of this desperate heroism 
Weary of the carnage, tliey implored the raartirs 
to surrender Tins merciful summons was re- 
plied to by the sublime cr; , ‘The Guard dies. 
It never surrenders !’ The Impenal Guard has 
immortalized the French people and the Empire ’ 

He paused, overcome by emotion, ns bis mind 
retraced these memorable scenes. Soon rnis ng 
bis ejes, and fixing them sadly, yet aObction 
atcly, upon Caulainconrt, he added, in tones of 
peculiar tenderness — 

" And yon, all of von who nro here, will bo 
pursued and persecuted Compromised as you 
are for your fidelity to my cause, what will be- 
come of you? All is over, Caulnincourt. We 
are now about to part In a few days I must 
quit France for ever I will fix my abode in the 
Uintcd State”. In the couisp of some little time, 
Oie spot which 1 shall inlnhit will he m a condi- 
tion to receive the glonons wreeks of the armv 
All my old co-rpauions in arms will find an 


asylum with mo ^VIio knows but -that I nia; 
one day or other have n Hospital of Invalids an 
tho United States for my veteran Guards?’ 

Suddenly the galloping of horses was heard 
m the court-yard The^Emperor advanced to''- 
tho window The carnages had nmved for hu 
departure ' He heaved a deep sigh, and seemed 
for a moment mnch agitated He adnlnccd to 
words Gnnlninconrt, took bis band, gazed for a 
moment silently, and with a look of inexpressible 
tenderness in his face, when suddenly tno warm 
and glowing heart of this impenal man was 
overmielmed with aifcction and grief, and his 
eyes were flooded with tears, which he vomly 
struggled to repress Unable to articnlaic a' 
word, be pressed tho hand of his devoted fheiid, 
and, m the silent adieu of nncontrollahle emotion, 
departed 

“I will not attempt,” sajs Cnnlainconrt, “to 
describe my feelings on taking my last rarcwell 
of tho Emperor I felt that he was nhont to 
enter npon an endless exile / I nislied from tho 
cabinet almost m a delirium of despair Since 
then my prosaio life has been utterly devoid of 
interest I have boon insensible to persecution, 
and have resented injnncs only by cold con- 
tempt There is one regret whioh presses 
heavily upon my heart It is that I cannot 
lire long > enough to complete the work of con- 
science and jnstico which I am anxious to be- 
queath to Franco By. employing the few hours 
which I can snatch from death in portraying the 
hero whom faction hurled from the throne, I 
feel that I am discharging a sacred duty to my 
connliy 

“Tlie, wonderful char'ictor of Napoleon can 
only be accnratcly portrayed by those who had 
tlio opportunity of observing him in the rela- 
tions of private life They only can paint the 
thousand traits which characterized Ins extra 
ordinary imnd Napoleon was more than a 
hero, more than an Emperor A comparison 
between him and any other sovereign, or any 
other man, is impossible His death has left a 
void in human natnro whioh probably never will 
be failed np Fntnro generations will bov. with 
respect to the age on which the glory of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte shed its lustre lor centuries to 
come, French hearts will glow with pnde at the 
mention of his exploits. To his name alone is 
attached inexhaustible admiration, imperislmblp 
remembrance " v 

The Emperor embraced Qncen Hartense, who 
was overwhelmed with grief, and then took o 
melancholy farewell of tho other friends whom 
ha was never to meet again Every heart ' 
seemed lacerated with almost unearthly anguish. 
As he passed along through tlic serpentine walk 
of the enchanting park, emhcllished with all the 
verdure, the flowers, and the bird-songs of June, 
and where he had enjoyed so many hours of 
hippiness vvitli Ins much loved Josephine, he 
stopped several times, and turned round to fix 
Ills last lingering looks upon tho familiar and 
attractive scene Little did he then imagine' 
tliat a dilapidated hut, upon tlie bleak, storm ’• 
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♦•vcpt rock of St H<!lcn^ vim to bo liw prison 
tnii his tomb 

At tbo ;:nto of tbo pork ho ontcrcd n plnin 
caifcbo Gcncml BccKcr, Count Bcrtmnd, and 
Sa\ni 3 r took tiic tlireo other scats Several other 
cvmagvs followed, occupied bj Sladntnc Ber- 
trand and her children, Gounl Montholon, wife, 
and clnld. Las Cr«‘Is and his son, and several 
devoted officers who were anxions to share the 
fortundv of the dethroned Emperor These car 
nnges were to proceed to Rochefort hy another 
rond, Tim Emperor and ins companions wore 
habited in tlic simple trAveliing-dress of private 
pciitlcmen The distance from I’ans to Roche 
fort, ne ir the Jimnlh of liio Charonto, is about 
three hundred mdev. The friends of Napoleon 
Were well an are that attempts would bo modo to 
rjciirc his ass I'Miiation on the wa} They were 
secretly well provided with arms for a desperate 
defence. The emotions excited in crerj bosom 
were too strong for mternneo The attitude of 
the rmperor was calm and dignihcd. For 
axictal houn there was imbrohen sllcnco iu 
the tannage At ten o’clock at night they nmved 
at Ramhoiullct, ubeul thirty miles from Mat- 
maison In this antiquo castle tho Lmperor 
ps«ed the night. 

At an carl; hour the next monimg, June 80th, 
the rapid jonmej wnsrrMimcd Allcrnmclan 
vholv dnio of two or thrto hours, they arrived 
at Ciiaicnoduii Tho mistress of the post-house 
liavicj)*'d to tho camago door, and anxiousl> in- 
quired if there was nr> truth in (ho wport that 
the Lmperor had been assassinated She had 
hardly nslcd tho qinstion ere sho recognised 
tlie counlcnance of Napoleon For n momont 
sh i 'eeincd stunned 1 hen, rnUmg her o>c9 to 
Heaven nnd clasping her hands, eho buret Into a 
flood of teaev, and retired weeping bitterly All 
were mii''h moved at tins touching proof of nffcc- 
tien Driving tepidly all day and night, and 
meeting with no occurrence to disturb tho pro- 
fottud cidnos'i of tho route, they arrived, before 
Uic break of day, on the morning of tho 1st of 
Jiilj, III Tours. 

Pressing oil some filly miles farther, thoj 
reached I'oiUcrs at mid-anj. Tho roads were 
dnsty,and tho heat, from a blaring Jul) sun, 
sultry and oppressive At n httlo post-house 
cutsidc the town tlio Emperor TOinmncd a couplo 
of hours for repose At t\ o o'clock ho ngam 
snlercd Ins carnage, and proceeded onward to 
Kiori, where he arrived jmt as the glooms of 
night w era settling down over tho city Hero 
tho Emperor remained for a day. llovvasrccog 
msed by somo persons, and the rumour of his 
arrival spread rapidly through tho city Crios 
of "Vivo rCmperourf” began to resound through 
tho strccU All iiumcnso concourse immodiatmy 
surronndctl tlio hotok with cnthusiastio ncclamn- 
tions, and with every expression of respect nnd 
love Dunng tho whole day his rooms wore 
thronged wiu ofilcerB of tho garrison, puhho 
functionaries, and iiifluontinl citizens. Hero tho 
Emperor was also informed that all egress from 
the roadstead of Rocliofort by tho two frigates 


propntod for him was cficotunlly prevented by 
English ships of war. His position was now in 
tho highest possible degroo embarrassing Tin 
ofiicors of Uio army entreated him to place him 
sdf at Uietr head, assuring him that ovorr soldior, 
nnd tho masses of tho people, would rally mound 
him with deathless fervour 

Napoleon might thus tmvo saved himscilf 
Ho conld easily' have aroused such enthusiasm 
throughout Franco, nnd qrcsented himself with 
such imposmg power befon, tho Allies, that it 
would have required n io>,g and sanguiunry civil 
war before tho hostile invaders could have sub 
dued him In tills conflict tbo Alhes would 
have been compelled to sacnfico tons of thou 
sands of lives, and millions of money Trembling 
before tho genius of tho Emperor, they would 
havo been glad to pnTobaso pence with him upon 
terms which would scenro his personal safety 
mul dignified retirement But in this conflict 
Franco wonldbnvo been deluged in blood, and 
Kapoicon repeatedly declared, and porsoveied m 
the tofly resolve, that not one single life should 
bo sncnticcd merely to securo bencrits or safety 
to himself History presents few parallels to 
such magnanimity. 

He was, however, still sangnino in tho belief 
that if tho Chambers would unite with him and 
witli Franco, so ns to present a uiutod front to 
tho coalition, tho Invaders, notwithst indmg their 
locust legions, might still bo driven from the 
Empire Gcncml Becker immediately informed 
tho goverament that tbo roadstead of Rooherort 
'was reported ns cfTcctually hlookadcd, and re- 
ported to them tiio cnthnsiastio desires of the 
troops tliat Napoleon would head them to drive 
out tho invaders At Napoleon’s suggestion, in 
tins desperate emorgenoy, General Becker added 
to this communication, *' If, in this situation, tho 
English ciuisctsptovcnl tho frigates from putting 
to sea, you can dispose of tho Emperor as a 
general eagerly desirous only of bemg useful te 
his country " 

To tins Fouciid replied, "Napoleon mast em- 
bark without delay You must employ evory 
measure of coorciou yon may dcom necessary, 
T ithout failing in tho le^ot due to him As to 
tho services vmch arooQercd,our duties towards 
France, and our engagements to foreign Fowors, 
do not permit us to accept of them ” 

The ovidcnco is now condnsivo to almost every 
raiml thntFouclid had nil this time been plotting 
to betmy Napoleon to tho Allies Ho know that 
Europe combined could not maintain the Bonr- 
hons upon tho throne, so long as tho people of 
Franco saw any possibility of recalling Napoleon 
It was thcroforo his design to deliver Napoleon 
up to his enemies Ho was afraid to order Ins 
arrest until Fans should bo ougirdlod by the 
bayonets of tho Allies Tho exasperated people 
would instantly have risen to the reseuo Under 
protoncoof waiting for a safe conduct, and affirm- 
ing that Franco would be duhonoured by the 
Cmperor 6 capture, he wonld not olio w the fngates 
to sail when there was the shgbtest ohanco of 
Uieit esoiv,'iDg tho British emtsers. Ho wished 
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to dnv8 tho Emperor on board ons of the ftigatoEi 
so that lie could no longer be surrounded by tbe 
enlliusiasm of tbe PrenclT peoploi and tbou to 
detam the fngntes until tbe English cruisers, by 
Ills treoebery, should bo accumulated in such 
numbers as to render eseipo impossible While, 
(bcrcfoie, be nas thus urging General Becker to 
“employ every measure of coercion” to indnoo 
the Emperor to embark, secret orders wore sent 
to the mariiimo prefect of Roclicfort not to allow 
tbe fngntes to sail “ It is utterly impossible," 
said the order, “ for our two frigates to attempt 
sailing while the cuemv retains bis present posi- 
tioin It would bo proper to wait for a fa\ ourablo 
opportnnity, which cannot oObr for a long time 
to come " 

“ The provisional government,” sa} a the Duke 
of Bovigo, “ bad desp itcbcd agents to the coast, 
and prepared the means of carriing off the Em- 
peror, or, at least, ol preventing bw eluding the 
vigilance oi the English cruisers By this means 
ibc} bad It lu tbcir poaer to seize him ns soon ns 
tbe presence of tlio foreign troops in Pans slionld 
have rendered unavailing any opposition -that 
might bnvo spiuiig from the enthusiasm still 
created by the Emperor s painful situation " 
Early m llic morning ol tlio 3rd of July, Gio 
Emperor arrived iii llochofurt During bis Short 
reign, with nil the despots of Europe striving to 
erusb him, bo bad done more to promote the 
bcaltb and the opulence of ibis city than all the 
monaicbs of bianco combined who bad preceded 
him By bis orders the extensive marshes snr-' 
rounding tho city bad been drained and fbrtibzcd/ 
rnd important works bad been erected fur de- 
fence, and for the promotion of internal im- 
provcracuts As tliby rode along, tho Empoior 
pointed out to bis' companions the once iiiloctious 
marshes, now filled witb’ncks of now-mown bay 
“You ECO,' said be, “that tlio populition 
cbcerfiilly rccogmsa tbe prosperity wbicli I have 
created in thoir conntiy Wherever I pass, I 
receive the blessings of a grateful people ” 

The Einpciors atrivnl at Itocbcfort produced 
a profound sensation The gaidcns of the pre- 
fectnro, where lie took bis lodgings, were filled 
^nith on enthusiastic crowd Wbciiover be ap- 
peared bo was greeted with the most ardent 
' ncclamatioiis “ I believe ” saj s the Dnko ol 
Uovigo, who was with tbe Emperor at that time, 
“ that every lubabitant, without o single excep- 
tion, participated in our feelings " There were 
several thousand troops in the vicinity They 
all transmitted to tbe Emperor expressions of 
devoted attachment, and tendered to him their 
services There was not a military oilicor within 
thirty miles who did not hasten to offer bis 
bom igo to the Emperor 
Napoleon wns desirous of embarking imme- 
diately, and of liu'tmg to lus good fortune, and 
to the guns of the frigate, for escape from the 
cuomy But many obstades were thrown m 
mo vay, imd it was not until after tho lapse of 
five days, on tho evening of tbe 8tb, that it was 
nnnojnccd that tbs fngates were ready for bis 
ssab&ikation. 
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Tbe two frigates, the “ SaB]o"and tho "Metlusa," 
which had been assigned for the transpcl'tatioa 
of 'Napoleon and Ins suto, were at anchor m the 
bay In die moantime, the English cruisers, 
guided by in formation -/•ojn Fo iclii;, bad been , 
doubled nil along tho const A, four o’clock in," 
tbe afternoon tho Emperor toor dn affecting' 
leave of las faithful companions in nm'<, and, 
amid the tears of nn innumerable throng ol 
people, and their cries of “Vivc I'Empereur*" 
stepped into one of tho boats of the " Saalc.'” The 
vessels wore at a long distanco from tbe quay 
The wind wns boisterous and tbo sea rcigb as 
tbo Emperor, in silence and sadness, tbui bade 
adion to the shores of bis beloved France, It' 
was eight o'clock in tbo evening licfbro tbe 
boats reached the " Saide.” The Emperor slept 
on board. Ho found, however^ Utat the frigates 
were not yet pcnnittcd to leave tbe boibour, 
Foucli^ bad sent n Old that the English govern- 
ment vvoifid' soon transmit tbo passpoits by an 
English ship of war which was cnusing oil 
Rochefort. The Lmpcior bad hoped that Ins 

S caccfiil rctircuicut vvotiM iiat be opposed He 
ad supposed that bis enemies would bo satisfied 
by bis solf-cacliGcc, and bis retirement to tbo 
wilus o! the New Woild . 

At day break on the "morning of tbo 9th tbe 
Emperor landed on tbo Jslo of Aix.Teff vvbiob 
the frigates were .nnolioicd The whole popu- 
lation of tbo island, and the regiment of miiritios . 
in the gatrison, crowded to the shore to greet 
him and tbo nii was lent with (heir acclama 
tioiis His exile resembled a triumph In this 
bis last boor npoo the soil of France, bo Was 
gicctcd with tbo wannest testimonials of loro 
and homage As be rt.turuod to tho frig ito, bo 
was waited upon by the maritime prefect Tbo" 
Allies were now in possession of Fans Qbo 
treneberons FoucbC wns prepared to resign bis 
power into tbo bands of the Bourbons Tbe 
commander of the frigate was informed that 
“ the act of disembarking Napoleon agam upon 
tlic soil of Fnmeo would bo declared liigh 
treason” - ' - 

The Emperor passed tlic 10th on board tbe 
bigntc, much perplexed m considcniig the 
various plans proposed for bis escape “It is, 
however, evident,” says Las Casas, "that, in tlie 
midst of this state o! agitation, be continues 
calm and resolute, even to indifference, without 
manifesting the least anxiety ’’ 

Before tbo break of day on the lltb of July, 
tbe Duke of Roviga and Las Casas were scut 
with a Hag of trauo to tbo commiUidcr of tbo 
English squadron, to mquiro it bo would feel 
himself autbonzod to 'allow tbo fngates, or 
any other Frenob or neutral vessels, convoying 
tbo Emperor, and bound to' tbo Hmlod States, to 
pass free _ 

About seven o’clock in tbo morning tho cn 
voy s arrived on board tbo “ Belli ropbon,” under 
tbe command of Captam Maitland, which was 
cruising off tbe harbour Captain Maitland ro- 
pbed that bis orders wore to captnro any vessel 
which should attempt to leave the roadstesi 
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urn FngHali brig' was tbo compnnioii of tie 
“Bdldropbon,” to prevent nny vessel from lenv- 
U3g the liarbonr 

They then jnqmrcd, “-In the event of the 
Emperors adopting the idea of going to Eng- 
land, may ho depend npon-heitig received on 
board jour ship, \Mth those a\ho accompany 
him ?'* . _ 

Captain Maitland franlJy and honestly an 
swored, "In ill in_stnntlj addrots a despatch to the 
nduiir li on the subject, bhonld the Emperor pro- 
sent hunsoir before I recoil o a replj, I shall to- 
ceno him, but m that case I shall be acting on 
my own rcsponsibihti, and I cannot cntei into 
any engagement ns to the reception ho may meet 
in England " 

Captain Mmilimd promised, in two days, ag'im 
to oa^t anchor in the roads, when he would pro- 
bably have received liis answer from the admiral, 
and when they could again communiLatc with 
him 

Napoleon, upon rceciving this rojily, reflected 
upon It for some lime, and then resolved, not- 
withstauding the overwhelming force, of the 
English, to brave all the peril, and endeavour to 
escape Go,* said he to the Dnke of Uovigo, 
“and desire the crptain of the frigate, in my 
name, to set sail immediately ” Captain Phili- 
bert returned the astonndiug reply that “ho was 
strictly forbidden bv the govermnent to sail if 
the vessels vrould be exposed to any risk " When 
Iho Duk V of Rovigo, upon receiving this answer, 
iiidignanvly cxclunnod, “This is all deception} 
the govcmmuit is only plotting to deliver up 
the Eniporcr to the enemy 1" the c iptoiu* re 
plied, “ 1 do not know, but I have orders not to 
sail ” 

WTien the Emperor was informed of the result, 
he calmly Slid, “Jly secret presenlmionls told 
me as murb, but 1 was unwilling to bohero it 
I was relnctnnt to suspect that this captain, who 
appeared a worthy man, could have lent himself 
to po Bharacful an act of treachery. What a 
Viliam lb that Fouchd 1” 

In this fcarlul emergency, the caplnm of the 
“klcdusa” came forward with the follov mg heroic 
pinposition I'orgeltiiig every oilier considora 
turn m devotion to the safety of the Emperor, 
ho bcgfpid pormiision, under favour of the night, 
to surprise the " Ikdkrophon’' at vuchor, to eng igc 
Inr in close combat, and to grapple his vessel to 
her sides ^ The sixty gun frigate could maintain 
the coufllet with her powerful adversary of 
seventy -font guna for at least two hours before 
she could bo destroyed The * Belloroplion," 
urpeded and crippled by the action, could not 
overtake the “ Saalo,” v\ Inch could not bo cfloc- 
tually opposed by the English brig alone, and 
would thns escape. This plan promised success . 
A single word from the Emperor would have 
tossed tbo captain of the '* Saalo^ into the sea, 
and have placed the frigate under the command 
of one of'the Emperor's friends But Napoloen 
was tlic last man m the world to tlimk of saving 
himself by.sdcriflcutg the lives of othcra He 
was graf-^al Cor this proof of alfectiou, bat 


pion^ptiy and dcciaively vefused to save him&mf ' 
at tlio expense of tbo hves of his fncuds 

The captain of a Danisli vessel, the Baya- 
Afere,” which was a very rapid sailor, oSered the 
Emperor tbo protection of his Bug, and expressed 
the utmost confidence that ho should bo able to 
cscaps the onusers Ho bad prepared a seoi et 
recess in his veescl with very great skill, where 
tbo Emperor might bo concealed should tbo~ 
vessel be seoroLcd by the English Several 
vonng ofilcoTS connected with the naval service 
fitted out two small fishing vessels, with whioh 
they could glide along in the mght, near to the 
siioro, and thus escape to sea, and perilously 
cross the Atlantic 

Upon consultation, both of those plans were 
rejected The Emperor was unwilling to sepa- 
rate himself from Ins friends, and, lu securing 
lus own escape, to abandon them to Bourbon 
acngconce Ho also considered it inconsistent 
with Lis cimracter to attempt escape m disguise 
or concealment Nearly all of bis friends wore 
also of opimon that, if Napoleon would throw 
lumsolf upon tbo bospitahty of England, bo 
would meet from tbo nation n generous recep- 
tion Joseph Bonap.irte had made sure of his 
departure from Bordeaux for tbo United States 
Ho strikingly resembled his brother Napoleon. 
Ho entreated the Emperor to take advantage of 
tho close resemblance and escape m lus place, 
while Joseph should remain m tho Emperor’s 
stead Napoleon would not listen to a propo 
sition which exposed his hroUior to dangers 
which belonged to his own destiny Others 
urged that it was expedient to icnevr the war 
It was obvious to all that tho Emperor bad but 
to place himself upon tho shoic, and the army 
every where, and all the masses of tho people, 
would rally around him But to this tho Em- 
peror persisted in the reply — 

“ Civil war can have no other result than that 
of placing me ns Emperor m a better position to 
obtain arrangements more favourable to my'- per- 
sonal interests I cannot consent to expose my 
friends to destruction for such a result I cannot 
allow my self to be the ciuisc of the desolation 
of the provinces, and thus to deprive Uio national 
party of its true support, by which, sooner or 
inter, the hononr and mdepondence of Franco will 
bo established, I have renounced sovereignly, 
and only wish for a peacorul asylum " 

On tlio llth the- Emperor again sent La# 
Casas and Savary on board the “ Bellerophou ” 
They’ returned with tho report that Captain ' 
Maitland wished them to say to the Emperor, 
that “ if ho decided upon going to England, he 
was nntbonzed to receive^ him on board, and 
lliat ho accordingly placed 'bis ship at the Em- 
peror s disposal " 

Under these clreumstancos, tlio Emperor as- 
sembled his friends m counefl Nearly all v cr' 
of opmiou that it was best to confide lu tbo 
honour and the hospitality of England General 
Gourgaud and Count Monthdon alone dissented 
They urged that the generous feelings of the 
English f. abort would have but little inilaeb^ 
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OTor th c an5tocrab(nnt»M <*^ } that the sympathy 
of the people of England and Ireland vrith 
Napoleon was a prominent reason why tho xe- 
pnhlican Emperor was thus dreaded by the 
cabinet of St James 

Napoleon, in conclosion, ^replied, “Jf there 
were a prospect of saving Franco, and not merely 
of promoting my personal safely, I might attempt 
a repetition of the return from Elba. As it is, I 
only seek for repose. Shbuld I once more cause 
a smgle shot to be tired, mnlovolonco would take 
advantage of tlie circumstance to asperse my 
character I am oficred a quiet retreat in Eng* 
land I am not acquainted with the Prince 
Regent, but fiom all 1 have heard of him I can> 
not avoid placmg lelianco in his magnanunity. 
My determination is taken. I am going to write 
' to the prince To-morrow, at daj b^reak, we will 
icpalr on board tho English cruiser.” 

Napoleon immediately wrote, with tho utmost 
'rapidity, and apparently witliout devoting a 
moment to the choice either of words or 
thoughts, tho following letter to tSeorge IV, 
then Pnnee Regent. It b coiiolied in terms of 
calm, sorrowful, >and majestic diction, worthy of 
the occasion and of the man Its comprehen- 
Bireuoss, appropriateness, and dignity of cxpies- 
eion have commanded universal admiration — 

"Royal Highness, — Exposed to the factions 
which divide my country, and to the hostility of 
tho principal Powers of Europe, I have'termi- 
noted my political career, and I come, like 
Themistocles, tobitdown at the fireside of the 
British people I place myself under tho pro- 
tection of their laws, which 1 claim from jour 
Roj at Highness as tho most powerful, the most 
constant, and tho most generous of my enemies." 

It was now four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 14tli Los Casas and Gourgaud were de- 
spatched on board -the *' Bcllcrophon” to an 
nounco Uic coming of the Emperor the next day 
General Gourgaud was obo commissioned to 
take the letter addressed to tho Prince Regent I 
to London Ho received from the Emperor the I 
following mstructions — 

"My aid-de-camp Gourgaud will repair on 
board the English squadron with Count dc Las ; 
Casas He will take his departure in the vessel 
which the commander of that squadron will de- j 
spatoli either to the admiral or to London He ! 
will endeavour to obtam an audieuce of thoi 
V Prmce Regent, and hand my letter to him If 
there shoiSd not bo found any inconvenience in 
the delivery of passports for the United States 
of Amenca, it is my particular wish to proceed 
to that country. Bdt I will not accept of pass- 
ports for any colony. In default of America, I 
prefer England to any other country I shaU 
take the name of Colonel Muiron or of Duroo 
If I must go to England, I should wish to reside 
in a country house, at the dutance of ten or 
twelve leagues from London, and to arrive there 
in the Btnetest tncoymto 1 should require n 
dwaUing-house sofiioiostly capacious to aooom 


modate aU my suiter I am particularly anxiou> 
to avoid London, and this wish must nccocsarilj 
faU m with the views of tho gov emment Should 
the ministry bo desirous of plaeing a ^coramis- “ 
sioner near my person, Gourgaud will seo that 
this condition shall not seemingly have tho 
eficct of placing mo under any laud sf confaue- 
inont, and that the person selected i r the duty 
may, by liis rank and character, remove nil idea 
of an unfa voni able or suspicious nature " 

General Gourgaud was despatched to Eng- 
land, bnt was nbe oven allowed to laud His ' 
letfer was sent by other hands to the Court of 
St James. 

Donug the night, several French naval offi- , 
cers Ilgam entreated Napoleon not to trust to 
tho British government. They expressed great 
confidence that they could escape along the 
shore, aud implored Ibm not to place himself in 
the power of an onomj, to whoso honour and 
generosity it was m vain to make any appeal 
While thns deliberating, General Becker arnved 
in nil baste with the mfbrmatiou tlmt tho Bour- 
bons had sent some officers to Rochefort tc 
arrest the- Emperor Napoleon immediatelj 
dressed, and, jnst as tho day was dnwumg 
entered a small bng, the “ ISperner,” to bt 
conveyed to the British cruiser 

Tho whole party aocompanyuig tho Emperor, 
consisting of ofiicers, ladies, children, and ser- 
vants, amonuted to hfty-niue porsous 

" Sure," said General Beckoi, with deep emo- 
tion, “ shaU I accompany yon to tho • Belle- 
roplion?’” _ 

With Riat mstmctivo sense of dchcaoy, gene- 
rosity, and honour which over chttractorizcd the 
Emperor, ho promptly replied — 

“ By no menus. ^Wo must bo mindfiil of the 
reputation of hronco AVere you to accompany 
me, It might bo thought that you bad dohvered 
me up to the English It b entirely of my free 
null that I proceed to then* squadron 1 do not 
wish to expose Franco to the suspicion of such 
an act of trenchciy " 

General Becker, hko all who had been ad- 
mitted to the familiar acquaintance of this ex- 
traordmory man, was entirely under the in- 
fiueuce of that irresistible attraction which ho 
exerted over nil who approached him The 
general, who had beeu sent by the provisional 
goverament to watch over Napoleon ns a spy 
and a gaoler, endeavoured to reply , but, entirely 
overwhelmed v/ith gnef, ho could not articulate 
a word, aud burst mto tears 

The Emperor coraially grasped his hand, and 
said, with that melanchoTv serenity of oonnte- 
nance which never forsook him — 

"Embrace mo, general I I thank you for all 
tho core you have taken of me I regret that 
I have not known you sooner I would have 
attached you to my person Adien, genetsll 
Adicn 1" 

Sobbmg uncontrollably, General Booker could 
only reply — 

" Adieu, Biro I May you be happier tbau w*!" 
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ISIB 3 ON BOARD THE 

As Ibo boat npproacbed tbo sbip, tbo English 
tulors manned the yards, tho mnnnes vrcte 
drawn np on deck, Cnptam Maitland and his 
ofliccrs awaited at the gangway, and the Em 
peror was leccived with dl the respect and 
etiquette doe to his rank, his history, and his 
misfortanes As the Emperor placed his foot on 
board the “ Bollerophoii," ho said — 

“Captain Maitland, I come on board yonr 
ship to place myself under the protection of the 
laws of England” 

Tho captain only replied by a low how He 
then led the Emperor into his cabin, gave him ’ 
possession of tho room, and all tho officers of the 
"BcU'rophon” were presented In the mean- 
time tho anchors wore raised, the soils spread, 
and the ship was on her way to England 
Early in tho evening, the “ Snperh," a seventy 
fonr gnn ship, bearing tho flag of Admiral 
Hotham,hovo m sight, and signalled the “Bclle- 
Topbon ” to cast anchor Tho admiral camo on 
board, and solicited permission to pay his respects 
to tho Emperor, who had retired to his cabin 
Alter a long and friendly intorriew, tho Emperor 
was invited to breakfast tho next morning on 
board tho “Superb ” Ho nas received with all 
tho hononrs dno to n sovereign Tho admindj 
and nil the officers of the squadron cmnlntcd each i 
other m greeting their illustrious guest with a 
generous hospitality. The admiral iimtcd the 
Emperor to take passage for England on board 
his ship, as more capacious and comfortable than 
tho “BeUerophon” The Emperor, with bis 
nsiial kindness, replied, 

“ It 13 hardly worth while for a few days. 
Besides, I should ho sorry to wound tho feolmgs 
of Captain Maitland, especially if present circum- 
st mces arc likely to forward him iii Ins career ” 

As the Emperor w ns leaving tho “Bellerophon " : 
to visit tho “ Superb,” tho guard was drawn np i 
on the quarter deck to salute him He stopped 
and requested them to perform several military ; 
movemeuts, giving the word of command himself ' 
Pcrceii mg their manner to differ from that of tho 
French, ho advanced into tho midst of the sol- 
diers, pushed their bnionets aside with liis hand, 
and, taking a musket from one of tho rear rank, 
went through the exorcise himself The officers 
and tho saffors gazed with unutterable amnzo- 
ment upon this exhibition of tho republican Em- 
peror 

In consequence ot light and contrary winds, 
nine davs passed before tho “Bellerophon " cast 
anchor in an English harbour The Emperor, 
with mtensa interest, made himself familiar with 
everything on board the ship Ho had won 
golden opinions from nil His mind was relieved 
from a terrible harden of care, and his spints 
were cheerful and buoyant Tbe disciplmqon 
board the ship charmed him, and he was never 
weary of expressing his admiration, “ What I 
admire most," said ho, “ is the silence and orderly 
condnet ot the men On board a bkench ship, 
every one calls nnd gives orders, gabblmg hkC' 
VO mnnv geese " 

An English officer on board tbe sMp reeprds, 


••BELLEROPHON,, 

•' Ho has stamped tho usual impression on every 
one here, os elsewhere, of his being on extraordi- 
nary man Nothing escapes his notice Bis 
eyes are m every place and on every object, from 
the greatest to tho most minute All the general 
regulations of the service, from the lord high ad- 
miral to tho seamen, their dnties, views, expecta- 
tions, pay, rank, and comforts, have been scanned 
with characteristic keenness and rapidity Tho 
machinery of the ship, blocks, masts, yards, 
ropes, rigging, and everything else, nndeiwont 
similar sciaitiny " 

Tbo kind reception given to the Emperor on 
board the ships had repelled all sncpicions He 
was now proceeding to England with perfect con- 
fidence, soothed by cheerful thoights, and nn,.' 
apprehensive of any hostile treatment there. 
During tho whole passage the Emperor appeared 
tranquil, and, by his kind and gentle spirit, alle- 
viated the sorrows of his grief stneken com- 
panions He showed to Captain Maidand the 
portraits of his wife nnd child, and tears flooded 
tho eyes of tlie affectionate husband and father 
as he tenderly spoke of being separated from 
those whom be so dearly loved 

Dunng the passage the officers and tlie crew 
adopted tho etiqnetto of the Emperors suite 
They addressed him as Sire or Tour Majesty, 
and, whenever he appeared on deck, every one 
took off his hat. About nine o’clock m the 
morning of the 23th tho “Bellerophon” cast 
anchor in tho harbour of Torbay Tho moment 
It a ns announced that the Emperor was on board, 
tho bay was covered with boots crowded with 
people, men and women of all ranks, eager 
catch a glimpse of the man who had filled the 
wide world with his renown Tbo Emperor 
kindly came upon dock several times to gratify 
their cnnosity by the exhibition of liimsclf All 
heorfs seemed to tnrn towards him The owner 
of a beautiful country seat in sight of the ship 
sent Napoleon a present of various fruits The 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs and scarfs in 
attestation of sympathy 

Admiral Keith, who was in command at PI j - 
month, but a few miles from Torbay, wro^e to 
Captain Maitland, “Tell tho Emperor that I 
shml be happy In bemg made acquainted with 
anything which may be agreooble to him, and 
that I will do every thing in my power to comply 
With his wishes Thank him in my name fur 
tho generous nttention which her personally or- 
dered to be shown to my nephew, who was 
bronght a prisoner to him afrer being wounded 
at Waterloo ” 

In tbo night of the 25th tho ship weighed 
anchor and sailed for Plymouth, where she arrived 
about noon tho next day Immediately the Em 
poror and his suite pcrscived a marked diange 
in the manner in which riiey were treated Cap- 
tain Maitland appeared thoughtful, iinMous, and 
extremely sad A number ot armed boats from 
tho other Ime of-battle ships and frigates in the 
harbour took their stations, Uke scntuieb, aroimd 
the " Bellerophon," and no one was allowed to 
approach without a pass from the admiraL Tws 
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Ingates nero also plnceS as gnari^sbips off the 
“Bcllefophon" Had the British govomment 
been apprehensive that the English _pera?fl would 
-nse and seize Napoleon, and make him their king, 
they could not have adopted more ngorous pro 
oautions Rnmonrs, taken from the dailj papers, 
passed through thfe «hip, that flic Prii'y Council 
were deliberating whether to, deliver Napoleon 
to the vengcancQ of Louis XVllI , to order him 
to ho tried by a court-martial and shot, or to 
send him a prisoner ioi life to the dreary Took of 
St Ilelcna Tlio Duke of Wellington, England’s 
proudest noble, who had nnaorlhily allowed 
himself to cherish feelings ^of implacable hatred 
towards tho illns*nons republican chief, “in 
his dcBpatehcs/’ says Count Montbolon, “urged 
them to adopt bloody and terrible dotormina- 
t ons ’ ■ ' 

The earnest and humnnely-infonded expostula 
tiou of the Duke of Sus»o i induced the govern- 
ment to adopt tlie lingering c\contion of insult 
and privation instead of the more speedy agency 
of tho bullet ' - 

Tho harbour of Plymonth, still more than at 
Torbay, was covered v/illi boats of all dcserip- 
tionr ' Tho population for thirty miles around 
came in crowds to see and to greet tho illnstnons 
prisoner In admiration of Ins greatness, and 
witli an instinctive sense that he had ever been 
the fr end of the people, they aUrrounded tho 
■" ship with one confinuons roar of noolamation 
and entlinsm«ra Tho Emperor was never more 
cordially greeted even upon the banks of tho 
'Some His arrival had produced n dehnura 
throughout all England NotaithStanding tho 
libels of the ministers, the returned soldiers had 
narrated in eiery cottage stones of his magna- 
nimity, his kindness, his sympathy with the 
poor and the oppressed He was the man of 
the people, and the people instinctively sur- 
rendered to him their love and homage Prom 
all parts of England multitudes avere crowding 
towards Plymouth, There were frequently not 
less than a thousand boats surrounding the 
“ Bellerophon " Tho armed guard-hoftts con- 
tinually rowing around, though they fired mus- 
ketry ind run down ti o boats by winch several 
h\cs were lost, could with great difllenltv keep 
the eager crowd at tho presenbed distance of 
three hundred yards The enthusiasm was so 
intense and iimvor'al, that tho Enghsli govern- 
ment breame actually apprehensive that Napo- 
leon might bo rc’oucd even on board a British 
hne-of-bnttle ship and m a lintish harbonr 
“ Two fng ites were tberefore,” aoy s Sir Walter 
Scott, “ appointed to ho os gnards on the 'Belle- 
rophon,* and sentinels were doubled nad trebled 
both by day^and by night ’’ 

The Emperor was 6rm, thoughtful, nnd silent. 
His frietius were ovora helmed with consterna- 
tion On tho evening of tho 80th of Jidy, Sir 
Henry Banbury, Under-Socixtnry of State, came 
on board with Admiral Ifcitb, and from a scrap 
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of paper, without signature, reaS to the Empeior 
tho following illegal and infamons decision*-^ 

*^hs it may perhaps ho convenient for Gone- 
ral Bonaparte to learn, without^ further dc ay, 
the intentions of the British government," yonr 
lordship ivill communicate tho lollowing informa- 
tion — ’ ' . 

“Itwov3d,be inconsistent with our duty to- I 
wards onr country nnd tho All es of his Majesty - 
if General Bonaparte possessed the means of 
ngnm distnrhing the repose of Europe .It is on 
this account that it becomes absolutely neces- " 
sary that he should he restrained m ^Ins personal 
liberty, ~so for as this may be required by the 
foregoing important object ' The island of St. 
Helena has been chosen as his fntnro residence 
Its clininto is healthy, and its local position wiU 
allow of Ins being treated with more indnlgence;^ 
than cotild bo admitted in any o^er spot, owing 
to tho indispensable prcc.autioD> which it wonld 
bo necessary to' employ for the security of his 
poison ’’ ^ - 

It was then stated that Gcreral Bomparlt 
might select a surgeon nnd any three aOiccrs, 
excepting Savary and Lallemand, to accompany 
him, nnd also twelve domestics , that Uicso per- 
sons would bo regarded and treated ns prisoners 
of war; and that Sir George Cockburn wonld 
sail ID a fow days to convey tho captives to their 
prison , 

Sir George received very rigorons instructions 
to rccogmse Napoleon, not ns nn caipeior, but : 
simply as a general He was to examine every . 
article m the possession of the Emperor, bag- 
gage, wines, provisions, plate, money, diamonds, 
bills of exclinngo, and saleable effects of all 
kinds Everything thus seized was to bo placed 
in the bonds' of tho ministers, and the interest 
accruing from it was to be nppropnnted to 
frniing tho expenses of his prison-house 

Tho mombcrs'of tho household of tho Em. 
peror, m tho various capacities of honsoheld' 
service, were also informed that, if they wished 
to accompany tho Emperor, they must bo snb- 
jeeted to all the restraints which might he neces. 
sary for securing tho person of tho distmgaisbeil 
captive 

“ This was regarded,” says Mr Bn‘sy, “as. 
on eflort to deter Ins friends from nccompanj mg - 
the cxilo to his destination, by impressing them 
with nn idea of pnmshmcnt for vagno and un 
deSned offences, and of Imiing before them a 
life of disquietude from espionage add -arbitrary 
control If such wore renllj the intoutlon, how. 
ever, it signally failed, 'its solo effect hemg'to 
concentrate tho affections of those whom it 
sought to temfy” - t 

Thus trampling upon the British Conititntion, 
and in dcGnnee of ml justice and law, was lan 
illustrious foreigner condemned to imprisonment 
for hfi^ witliont tnal, and oven without accusa. " 
tion ' ..The mimstors were s*o fully conSuons of ^ 
the illcgahtj of .tho measure that they did not ' 
ventnre even" to sign their names to tho ct - - 
The Emperor listened to the readm|i of this 
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'strocioas docnmSnt^tn sfloncc; with profotmd 
caloniess, tnid without mumrostlng any emotion 
He had obtained such wonderful coiitrol''Oter 
his own spirit,' that, m tones gentlo anddignidcdf 
'and with'’ great mildness of manner and connte- 
■ nance, he simply yet eloquently rephed— 

“1-am the guest ef England, not her prisoner 
I ha\e come, of my own accord, to place myself 
nnder the protection of the British Hw In my 
case the government has violated the lows of its 
own comitry, the' law of nations, and the sacred 
duty of hospitality. I protest against their nght 
" to act thus, and appeal to British lioaonr.’' 

After the admiral and Sir Henry Banbnry had 
retired, Napoleon, in anguish of spirit, remarked 
to his friends,- 

“ The idea of imprisonment nt St Helena is 
perfectly horrible To be enchained fm hfo on 
an island withm iho tiopic«, at an immense dis- 
' tanco from any land, cut off from all communi- 
cation with the world, and everything it contmns 
that is dear to me I It is worse than Tamerlane’s 
iron cage. I would prefer being dohicrcd up to 
the Bourbons. They stylo mo General I They 
might as well call me Archbishop I was head 
of the Ghnrch as well as of "the army Had 
they confined me in the Tower of London, or m 
ono of the fortresses of- England, though not 
what 1 Jiad hoped from the generosity of tbe^ 
English people, I should not have had so much 
causo for complamt But to banish me to nn 
island within the tropica 1 They might ns well 
sign my death-warrant at once It is impos- 
sible that a man of my habit of body can exist 
long in such a climate.” 

In the despair of this dreadful lioar, in which 
Napoleon first confronted insult, separation from 
nil his friends and from every earthly joy, life- 
long imprisonment upon the ocean’s most dreary 
rock, and the deprivations and snficrmgsof tho^e 
faithful followers who still .dung to him, ho 
eeemod, for an instant only, to have wavered in 
his usual fortitude For a time he slowly paced 
the floor of the cabin, apparently perfeoBy calm, 
yet oppressed by the enormity of the doom de- 
scending upon his Mends and upon himself Tils 
first thoughts dven then seemed to he for his 
companions As he slowly walked to and fro, 
he said, in the absent manner of soliloquy — 

“After all, am I quite sure of going to St 
Helena ? Is a man dependent upon others when 
he wishes his dependence should cea'o?" 

Then turning toT.as Casas, he added — “My 
(fiend, 1 have sometimes an idea of quitting you 
This wonlAuot be very difficiilt It is only ne- 
cessary to create a little mcntel ovcitemont (// 
Ks s'agtt -gue de se monlt er vn iemt smt peu la ttte), 
and I slidl soon haie' escaped. Allwi’l beoier, 
and j on can then tr.inqmlly rijoln j our families ’’ 

Los Casas, remonstrating warmly against such 
suggestions, replied— Sire, we will live upon 
- the past There is enough of that to satisfy us 
- Do wc not eoioy the life of Caisar and of Ales 
under? We shah possess still more, you will 
Itpemse yourself, ore 1” 

’fho cloud immediately pa<^ed away from the 


spirit of the Emperor. “ Be it eo'" he prompUy, 
replied ; “ we will write onr memories. Yes, we 
must be'employe^, for ococpafinn is the soy the - 
of time. After all, a man ought to Mfil his 
destinies This is my grand dootnno ^Veiy 
well I Let mmo be accomplished ” Instantly 
rcsnmihg his accustomed serenity and clfeorful- 
ness, he changed the topic of conversation ' 

The officers of tho “Belleiophon” had nil he- ^ 
come attadicd to the Emperor From the cap- 
tain to the humV )st sailors, they were all ox- , 
cecdingly mortibed and chagrined nt tho treat- ' 
mont tbcir illnstnous guest was recen ing from 
the ministers” Many English gentlemen in 
London also eagerly volunteered 'heir efiorts to 
place the outlawed Emperorunde the protootion 
of the British Constitntion 

The French gentlemen composlsig the snito of 
tho Emperor w'ere in great consternation, since 
but four of them could bo permitted to accom- 
pany him to St Helena. Their attachment to 
Napoleon was so strong that all wore anxious to 
share Ins dreary and liib-long imprisonment 
Dreadful ns was this doom, “ we did not hesitate 
to desire,” says Las Casas, “that each of ns 
might bo among tliose whom the Emperor 
would choose, entertaining bnt one fear, that 
of findmg ourselves excluded ” 

Two of tho daily London papers generously 
and warmly espoused the cause of the 
The voice of the people grew loudet The 
number of boats daily increased, and so crowded 
tlie “Bellerophon” that discharges of musketry 
were employed to keep them at a distance. 
Whenever the Emperor appeared upon deck, he 
was greeted with constantly incFensing enffiu- 
siasra of acclaim Napoleon began to be cheered 
by tho hope that the despotism of tho govern- 
ment would be compelled to jicld to the pressure 
of public opinion 

The “ Northiimbcrhud,” under tho command 
of Admiral Cookbnrn, was to convey the Empe 
ror to St. Helena This ship was at Portsmonth, 
not qmto ready for so long a voyage Tho mi- 
nisters were exceedingly uneasy in view of tho 
developments in favour of the Emperor They 
consequently urged tho utmost possible despatch 
to hasten the departure of the ship Under 
these circumstances, by the advice of an English 
lawyer, the Emperor wrote the following pro 
test, to be forwarded to the English govern- 
mont — 

rnoiEsif 

“I hereby solemnly protest, in the face of 
Heaven and mankind, a^mst the violence that 
IS done me, and tho violation of my most sacred 
rights in disposing oLmy person and libcrtv 1 


w The Cnalish Rovcinment felt so emharrasseS by 
conscions eaUt, that, a pear after, they passiil a law to 
sanctify tha ertmi!. Mackintosh, in bis “IlistOTi of 
Enrland,’’ aol hi ,u 133, drawing a parallel between 
Napoleon 'and Moiv, Queen of Scots, says, “Neither of 
them was born s British subject, or had committed any 
offence within the jurisdiction of Englana, conscanenti}, 
neither of them was amenablo to English law 3 ] c im- 
prisonment of neither nas confonnabtc to tie la* .r 
Enytsnd or the Utf of BPlicas." 
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Tolnntarlly cnmo on loarfi tlia 'Bellcroplion * I 
Dtn not the prisoner, I am tbo guest of England 
I came at tbo suggestion of the captain himself, 
who said he had orders from the govemmenMo 
receive and convey me to England, together with 
my suite, if agreeable to me I came forward 
uitli conhdenco to place mj self under the protec- 
tion of the laws of England Wlien onco on 
board tho * Bellerophon,’ I was entitled to the 
hospitality of the Bntish people If tlie govern- 
ment, in giving tho captain of the * Belleroplion' 
orders to receive me, only wished to la^ a snare, 
-It has forfeited its honour and disgraced its flag 
If this act bo consummated, it will bo in vain for 
the English henceforth to talk of their sincerity, 
their laws, and liberties British faith will have 
been lost in tho hospitality of tho ‘ Bellerophon ’ 

“I appeal to history It will say that an 
onem\, who made war for twenty jears ^against 
llie English people, came spontaneously, in the 
hour of misfortune, to seek nn asylum under 
their laws What more striking proof could he 
give of his esteem and confidence ? But how 
did England reply to such nn net of magna- 
nimity ? It protended to hold out a hospitable 
hand to tho enemy, nnd'on giving himself up 
With confidence, ho was immolated 

** Napoleon, 

“ * Bellerophon,** at sen, Aug 4, 1816,” 

In tho Cloning of tho next day, as the Em- 
peror was slowly pacing tho dock conversing 
with Las Casas, ho quietly drew from under his 
waistcoat tho valuable diamond necklace which 
Queen Hortonse had pressed upon him, and, 
Without slackening his pace, placed it in the 
hands of Lns Casas, saying, “ Take care of that 
for mo " Ho then continued his conversation 
upon a totally different subject, as if there had 
been no interruption 

Two plans were formed by legal gentlemen in 
London to rescue tbe Emperor from tbe despotic 
grasp of tho ministers, nnd to place liim under 
tho protection of British law One effort was 
to demand the person of Napoleon, through a 
wnt of habeas corpus An attempt was also 
made to cite him as a witness m nn important 
trial, to pro\e the condition of the Ironon navy 
When the ofheer arrived to sene the writ on 
Lord Keith, tho admiral contiivcd to kcop the 
boat off until ho had leaped into bis taelve- 
oared barge Them then ensned a race, in 
which tbo admiral was of course a victor, but 
winch provoked tbe mirth of all England, and 
also roused tbo indignation of many genorons 
hearts. 

The government, alarmed by those determined 
efforts to rescue their victim from a hfe-loug im- 
prieoumcnt and a lingering death, ordered the 
“ Bellerophon" immediately to put to sea, nnd 
to remain ornising off Torbav till she should be 
]Oined by the sqnadron from Portsmouth destined 
for St Helena It is greatly to the honour of 
' the British naUon that tbe ministers, while 
performing this high handed crime, conld not 
with safety, take Napoleon into aqy ha'hour m 


England. Tho wind wae high and Pie sea 
rongh, but the “Bellerophon" weighed anchor 
and pushed out ihto the stormy waves Here 
tho ship remained for several days, to thv ^eat 
discomfort of all on hoard, pitching and rolbng 
on the restless billows ** 

^ The Emperor chose ns his companions thr 
Grand-Maishnl Bertrand, Count Montholon, anc 
Count Lns Casas General Gourgand was m 
SDch despair at being' left, and pleaded so 
earnestly to be taken, that, not^thstandmg tho 
instractioDS allowed Napoleon to take but tlirce 
officers, it was consented that Las Casas should 
be considered, not ns an officer, but ns private 
secretary. Thus Gourgaud was included 
On tho ovenmg of tho 7th, the “Northnmher- 
land,*’ with ' two frigate", arrived at Torbay 
Admiral Keith and Admiral Cockburn came on 
boatd tho “Bellcroplion’* Both seemed em- 
banassed and ashamed of the ignoimmous busi- 
ness they were called upon -to perform Adminol 
Keith was a gentleman of hi^ily -polished man- 
nem He seemed to fcol keenly the msnlts which 
his government was heaping upon tho Emperor 
With crimson cheeks and faltering speech he 
informed Napoleon that he was ordered to search - 
his luggage nnd that of his suite, nnd to take^ 
away all the money' that could bo found Ho," 
however, gave tho kind rissuranco that the Eng- 
lish government did not intend to rob General 
Bonaparte, but tlmt they would act as guar- 
dians, nnd kcop his money safely, that he might , 
not squander it in attempts to escape “ When 
General Bonaparte dies,’’ tho government autho- 
rised the admiral to say, “ be can dispose of his 
property by will, nnd ho may bo assured that 
his will shall be fnilhfiilly executed " Tho Em- 
peror nnd his friends were also ordered to sur- 
render their swords General Bonaparte was 
also informed that, if he should make any effort 
to escape, he would expose himself to close con 
flnemeut A few months afterwards an act of 
Fiirliamcnt was passed, subjecting to the penalty 
of dea/i way of bis smte who should attempt 
to^fiicihtatc his escape 

Admiral Cockburn nttcnccd to tins humiha- 
ting duty of searching tho luggage The French 
gentlemen reflired to bo present at an outrage so 
Ignominious The Emperor’s valet, Marchnnd, 


“TlieA-IcnilBofKnpolcon InBn.'tancIiincmwlino- 
for, uotvitthEtaiidini; tlic odium ivhicli had been uni- 
formly cast upon lilm by autbonly, Ills real eharactci 
had gradually become known, nnd the icrnlslon, conse- 
quent upon tbe detection of falscliood, had natnrall; 
converted many, who had been unwlttlnpr dupes, Into 
admiring friends, to say nothing of tlio number of in 
telllgcnt persons who had never been deceived— used ^ 
their Influence to soften tliorlgoin-of lilt sentence, ond ' 
falling in tliclr appeals to tho elemenby of tho govcri’- 
inent, they had recourse to Other, though certainly as 
hiadeqaatc means, to effect their purpose It was flrst 
sought to procure his removal on shore by a writ of 
habeas corpus, but this process was' round to bolnap. 
pllcablo to an alien , upon vrblcli a subpoena was issued, 
citing him to appear ns witness In an action brought by '' 
0 naval offlocr tor libel This proceeding seems to Ua\ e 
alarmed and confounded both the Admiralty Board nnd 
us officer, UrdKdm "— History of Napoleon, by Gao.-gt 
M Bosst (London 18(01 ' . 
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tipc'jed tlio tniul,8 for tlic search Tho busin.ss 
rrns roUltfully c'tccutc*!. E\cry nrUcIo was ex- 
amined, not o\cti cxccjiUn^ tho Emperor a body 
hncD About ono Imudred thousand fnnes «cro 
taheu, in gold, from tlio tmnlws TwcKo thon- 
satd fivo hundred francs, in Rold, were led in 
the hands of Marclmnd, tho Emperor's valet do- 
chnmbro, for liis nia''iers present uso in romu- 
ncmihig his rcrrnnt« Tho admiral tins, how. 
c\er, uot aalhnc to thrust bis hand into tho 
[wKeto of tho Linpcror, or to order him to tnko 
off 1 shirk riius some four miiUons of franec, 
In diamonds and letters of credit, were retained 
'ILa two idmirnls now come into tho cabin 
wlicro tho Emperor, calm and sorrow fni, a is 
B'nndmit bj tho stem wnidowB Las Casus, 
Count ^Ion^holon, General Ccrirand, and Gcncini 
Goiirgnnd, bnrniug % ith uiiniailiiij; indignation, 
wore at his side I/ird Keith, in obcdieiKO to a 
command fro n which Ins sonl rcioUed, matoico 
tremulous with Gmlmmi<sment nnd slinmo, said, 
*'Cugloni demnuds jour sword I" 

1 lie strange demand seemed to rou*o tho Em- 
pvror from n pa'iifnl reverie Ho looked up witli 
a convuliiio movement placed ins hand upon 
tho hilt of Ilia sword, and liX'’d npon the admiril 
one of tlio^e withtniig glantes whUh few men 
had boi n able to withstand J.ord Keith could 
go no furthtr IIis liead, stUcred with groj 
linin, fell upon ins breast. His generous heart 
refuicil to millet nnotherpoiig upon tho lUiistriouR 
victim before him Rowing profoundly and with 
deep rmotioii to tho Emperor, without utttriiig 
a word, ho withdrew Tho secretarr of tho nd 
miml \cnturcd 'o remind him that tho command 
of the minister* was evpluit tint tho sword of 
Kapolcon should bo surrendered Lonl Keitli, 
turning npon bis lied, indignauUy rephed, 
“Mind joiir own biisii'cvsi’’ 

NapofcO'i then sent fur Cnptmn Moitlnnd, nnd 
Said, ** I iiaao requested this visit in order to re- 
turn my thanks for jour kiiidticss «nd attention 
while ] have been on hoard tlio ' Bcllcrophon,' 
nnd niso to hog that joii will convoy them to tho 
otHccra and ship's compnnj under your command 
My reception m rtiginiid has boon far difTcrcut 
from what 1 had miticipnted I have, bow over, 
no longer to learn that it is not fair to jadgo of 
& people bj the conduct of liicir goianuvent. It 
gives mo gr,. at satisfaction to assure j on that I 
feel jour conduct to mo throughout, 1ms been 
ihnt of a gcnlioman nnd a man of liononr ’’ 
Kii]k»Icoii took an ntfecting loavo of ins friends 
who were forbidden to accompany him. Thoir 
acgnish rns very great, nnd many of them wept 
bitterly Las Casas, who left both wife nnd 
children to devote bimsdr to tho Euipiror, said 
to Lord Keith, “ You see, niy lord, that tho only 
poisons V"ho shed tears nro tiiosQ who romain 
bciiind “ The Emperor ntTeclionatcly embraced 
General Lailemaud nnd tho Duko oi Uovigo 
after the rreneh manner, clasping them in his 
arms and pressing hts oiicck to theirs He had 
nerved himself to composnro, but tears streamed 
oomoiisiy from their oves 
Tho bronoh government had excluded Savary 
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and Lnllcmand from tho amnesty, and now tho 
British governmont prohibited them from ac 
companying Napoleon to St Helena Thus 
these distinguished men, whoso only enmo was 
their generous devotion to their sovereign, wero 
consigned to almost mcvitablo deniE. Tlicu 
subsequent penis and suftenugs, wbilo tho vic- 
tims of poverty, persecution, ond exile wore 
awful Piontkouski, a Polish ofticcr whs had 
been raised from the ranks, with tears implored 
l.ord Keith to allow him to follow Ins beloved 
Emperor, even m tho most menial character 

Mr 0 Menra was tho surgeou of the “ Bol- 
leropUon " How ith enthusiasm nttailicd himsdf 
to Napoleon, and accepted tho appointment of 
las pUysiciiin About eleven o'clock tho barge 
nppeaTod to convev flio Emperor to the *' NorUi 
umbcrlnnd “ As Napoleon crossed tho quarter- 
deck of tho slap, tho men presented nrms, and 
tbreo rutnis of the drum W'cro bent, such os nro 
used in n sninto to n gcuornl olliccr Iloun 
covered his head, aud said, “ Captain MaiUnnd, 
I take this last opportunity of than] ing y ou for 
tho maimer m wtuch you have treated mo v/lnle 
oil boaid tho * Bellcroplion Then tnrning to 
the offacers who wero standing by, ho added, 
“ Gentlemen, I have requested yon- c.ipt nn to 
express my gratitude for y our attentions to me, 
mid to those who have followed my forimios" 
He then advanced to tho gangwaV, but, before 
descending, bowed two or tbreo times to the 
crew, who were nil a.*somblcd in tho vv list and 
on tho forociu'tle Ho was’ followed hj' tlie 
Prouch olheers with their ladies, and by Lord 
Kcitb. After tho boat had shoved oft and was 
a Aiw yards from tho ship, bo rose, took off hia 
hat, and bowed, first to the ofbeers, and then to 
the men Ho then sat down, and, with perfect 
composnro nnd politeness, entered into conver- 
sation with Lord Keith 

The household of tho Emperor, ns now com- 
posed, consisted of Count and Coimtcss Mon 
tholon and ciiild, Count and Countess Butrand 
and three cliildrcn, B won Gourgnud, Count Las 
Casas, and Dr Unrry O'Meara There w oro also 
threo individuals m tho various grades of sir- 
vauts, making in all twenty'-fonr persons 

Tho orders given by the government to Sir 
Gvorgo Cockbnni vvero very cxpiiut that Napo- 
leon should not bo recognised ns emperor, but 
simply as general They pirsistcd to tho last in 
the n<suinption tliat ho was a usurper ^Yhcn 
the Emperor was informed of this docroe, ho 
simply remarked, "They may call mo what 
they please , they cannot prevent mo from being 

The “Northumberland’' was manned by mere 
than n thonsaud sailors As thebnrgo approached, 
every oye, of officers nnd seamon, was riveted 
upon tho man whom tho world has pronounced 
to bo tho most cxtraordiuaiy recorded m the 
annals of time. Universal silonco, adding almost 
rdigions awo to tho solemnity of tuo ccromonial, 
prevailed, ns tho Emporor, with a slow stop, 
ascended tho gangway nnd stood npon the deck. 
Tho officers of tho “Northumbcrlaud" wero s«< 



tombled in & group uncovered TLe Emperor 
raised las Int when tbo guard presented -nrms nnd 
the drums rolled Alter addressing a few words, 
with mi air of the most affable politeness, to those 
near lam, ho retired to bis cabin. _ ' ^ 

It IS, indeed, whiraBical to see^tbo .Entisli 
ministers attach so much importanco to with 
holding the title of-Emperor from one who had 
governed so largo a portion of Europe— who bad 
been tlie cicntor of kings — nnd whose imperial 
title had been recognised by every Contmciitnl 
nation Napoleon was so far superior to such 
wcnkiiess, tlmt he mtciidod to assume Ibc nnmo 
of Colonel Dnroc or Muiron Tho assumption, 
however, that the French nation were xobels, 
end had no right to elect him their emperor, 
roused his indignation, and incited him to an 
honoUrnblo resistance 

It can never bo sufficiently deplored that Eng- 
land lost so glorious an opportunity of dignifj mg 
history by tlio record of u noVo deed Ilad ibo 
appeal ofITupolcon met w^h a magnanimous 
re^onsc, it would bnro consigned much of tbo 
wrongs Uio English government bud previously 
inflicted to oblivion But now no friend of Eng 
land, who is not lost to oil sense of honour, cun 
ever bcirllio words Napoleon or St Helena 
without fcchug the cbcol: tingle with the blush 
of shame 

Two frigates and seven sloops of war, all with 
troops on board, were picpared for tbo vovugo, 
and the ncuit day, tlie Dtb'of Auguvt, the whole 
squadron, gnaiding one man, set suil for St 
Helena 'What a comment upon the grandeur 
of bis character, and tbo powerful influence be j 
bad obtained over the hearts of tbo people of 
Europe, that it was deemed necessn^ to send 
him to a lonely rock two thousand miles from 
Franoa, to place an army of bayonets around bis 
solitary but, and to girdle tbo island with a| 
squadron of armed ships Surely Napoleon 
stands alone and unriv ailed lu his glor^ i 

■\Vhilo these scenes wore trunspiring, Blncbcr 
and Wellington marched vigorously to Fans 
Blucher, with savage barbarity, phindered nnd 
ravaged tbo country through which bo marched 
Tbo French soldicri, disheartened by tbo loss of 
their Emperor, would not fight for the provi- 
sional government. A few dcspainng and bloody 
battles ensued, when Pans again capitulated, 
and the English and Prussians triumphantly 
encamped in tbo garden of the Toilerics and in 
the Champs Llysdos France was liumiliated. 
Hcrcnme in choosing her own Emperor was un- 
pardonable ^Blnober, drunk with e'cultation and 
wme, was with tlie utmost difbculty restrained 
from blowing up tbo beauuful bridge of Jena, 

- which spans the Seine, and tbo magm&cent 
monument in the Place Vonddrae 

- The allied sovereigns soon arrived with their 
countless hosts France w as dismembered witb- 

^ i out mercy, her strong fortresses were surren- 
dered to the Allies, the Louvre was stripped of 
alljliose treasures of art which had been sur- 
Tcndertd to France by hostile nations, in ro- 
^ torapenso for perfidious attacks The enormons 
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sum of I,587,C0O,000'"fraifcs was extorted ron 
tho people to pay tho Alhes lot the expense 
incurred ih ci-usbing tbo indcpcndence'of Franco 
An army of 160,000 allied troc.''s weio sta- 
tioned in all the French fortresses alcng the 
frontier, to bo supported by the French people 
for from three to fivo -years, to keep h ranee 
in subjection This sceno of exultation was 
closed by a review of tho whole Kiissim army 
in one licld Tbo mighty host consisted of 
100,000 men, including 28,000 cavalry and 640 
pieces of cauuon.^ Fhcy wero assembled upon 
an immense plain 'it a short distance from 
Chalons At tho signal of a smglo^gun fired - 
from a height, three cheers were given 1 y all' 
the troops 'llio awful roar, never forgotten 
by those vho hcmd-it, levcrheiated throngb 
Franco, and ft.ll upon iho car of the enslaved 
nation os tlio Icndl of death It was'dcspotism’s 

defiant tuid cxultp'nt y ell Then did one nnd all, 
except tho few pariiziius of tiiuHourbons, bitterly “ 
deplore that they had not adhered to the Em- 
peror, and followed those wise counsels which 
alone could save France Then did it 'become 
cvidcnt'to every mind th it tho only govCTnment 
which could, by any possibility', bo sustained 
against tho cucioachmcnt of the Allies nnd the 
usurpation of tlie Bouihons, v^as-thc wise nnd . 
cfhciont government which Napoleon had esta- 
blished But it 'was loo Into to repent Napo- 
leon, n captive in a British ship, was passing far 
nw'ay to cruel imprisonment and to a lingering 
dentil France, boniid hand nnd foot, cxlinusleu < 
nnd bleeding from chastising blows, could resist 
no more 

By the cnpHnlafion of Pans it was cvpressly 
declared th it “no person should be molested for 
his political opinions or conduct during tho Hun- 
dred Day s ” Wclhiigton nnd Blnchcr touclnded 
the capitulation, nnd their sovereigns mtiiicd 
It, but tho Alhes seem never to have paid any 
regard to their plighted faith Fifly'-cight per; 
sous were bamshed, and three condemned to 
dentil Among thoso three was Marshal Ncy, 
who hud yielded to peihaps tho most powerful 
temptation which had ever beeh presented to- 
n g( ucrons souk The magnanimity of Napoleon 
would, with eagerness, have pardoned such" a - 
crime The noble marshal, who -had fought .a 
hundred battles for France and tiotoud against 
her, was led out into the garden of tho Luxem- 
burg to be shot like a dog in a ditch In thote " 
days of spiiitunl daikiicss, ho cherished a pnv 
found reverence for tho Christian rchgion Ho 
sent for a clergyman nnd. devoutly partook of 
tho last sacraments of tho Gospel, saying^ “1 
wish to die 05 becomes a Chnstinii.” 

He stood erect, but a few feet from tho soldiers, 
with his hat in Ins left: hand, and his right upon ' 
his henit. Fismg for a moment Ins e.igldeyo ' 
upon the'glitteriiig muskets before him, ho 
calmly said, “Mv comrades, fire on me ” - -Ten ' 
bullets pierced his heart, and ho fell dead" A 
warmer heart never beat A braver man, a ' ‘ 
kinder fiiend, a moro dev oted patriot never lived. * 
Hb wife, Upon her knees, had implored of Louis 
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XVHI tbo patdon oi her husband, bnt was 
sternly repulsed The tidings that ho was no 
more threw her into convulsions, and she soon 
followed her beloved companion to the grave 
' Wellington can never escape condemnation for 
permitting such a violation of national hohonr. 
No matter how guilty Ney might have been 
deemed, by the Sties, -tbo capitulation which 
WoUin^ou had signed pledged his safety The 
wwght of the~ world’s censure has fallen” upon 
Wellington-rather than upon Blucher, for no one 
expected anything but barbarism from “ Prussia's 
debauched dragoon ” But England's proud duke, 
unfortunately, at that time allowed his mind to be 
sadly darkened by angry prejudice - - 
The following candid testimony from* General 
Baron do Jommi,''wha had deserted the cause of 
Napoleou, hud had become aid de camp of the 
Emperor Alexander, will he read with interest, us 
the admission of a pohtical enemy who was not 
dead to magnanimity — 

*"ft has been thought that ha (Napoleon^ 
would have been treated very differently had he 
presented himself at the head-quarters of the 
Emperor Alexander, tmstmg his fate to the 
magnanimity of his sentmionts Posterity will 
judge of the treatment he suffered Prisoner in 
another hemisphere, nothing was left him bnt to 
defend the reputation history was preparing lor 
him, and which was still being perverted, accord- 
ing to the passions of parties Deatli surprised 
bim while writing his commentanes, which have 
remained imperfect, and this was no doubt one 
of Ills greatest regrets , However, ho can repose 
in pence ^ Pigmies cannot obscure his glory He 
has gathered, in his victories of Montonotte, Gas- 
tiglioue, Areola, Rivoh, the Pyraimds, as well ns 
in those ofMarengo, Ulm, Austerhtz, Jena, Fnod- 
land, Abensburg, llatisbonne, Wagram, Borodino, 
Bautzen, Dresden, Ciiamp-Aubert, Montmuail, 
and Ligny, laurels sufficient to efface tho single 
disaster of Waterloo' His five codes will be 
titles not less honourable to the suffrages of pos- 
terity The^monuments erected m France and 
in Italy will attest his greatness to remotest ages. 
His adiersanes have reproached him with a 
tendency'- to Oriental despotism^ I sliared this 
opinion widi them for a long time Only true 
etatesmeu should judge him m this 'respect 
What seemed a crime in tbo eyes of Utopinmsts, 
will some day become, to tho eyes of enlightened 
men, his most glonons title to wisdom and fore 
Bght Experienca will finally prove vAo best 
understood- the mtercsts of France, Napoleon or 
tho doctrinaires who undermmed his power 
The snffrages of sensible men will remain to 
him”” , ' 


vs The eatumniators of Kapolcon hove dcclnrcil that 
♦his power rested npon tho most extensive s\ stem of 
eovrapUon ovei jestaWlshcd " CoVoacl Napier, indlRnwnt 
tliat even' an enemy should be so grossly slandered, 
exelmms-~ 

, “Where Is iho prod, or crcupTohablltty of that great 
man s s) i>tuu of ge\ emmont being Internally dependent 
upon ‘the most extensive corrnpUon ever established In 
My country r Tko aiKi'uJ eaj’emt'mvs of i'rancs aa* 
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Adieu to rranco—Tlio vojage— St llclenn— IWdo to" 
Longivood-^Descriptlon of ‘The Briers"— Sirs -Abell 
1— fhe Lmperor’s mode of life— Destitution ottbe Lin 
peror— Earnest protest— Peitj annoyances— Tderost* 
liig conversations— The Imperial titto refused— Anec- 
dote— The slave— llio social ebaraclerof the Fmpsior 
— Uis candow— PoorTobj -Striking remarkt. 

It was on the 9tli of Anmst, ISIS, that 
the “ Northumberland,” with the accompanying 
squadron, set sail for St Helena The floct 
consisted of ten vessels As tho ships were 
tacking to get oat of the Channel, the Emperor 
stood upon tho deck of tbo “ Northnraherinnd," 
and watched, with an anxious eye, to catch a last 
glimpse of his beloved France At lost, a 
sndden hflmg of tho clouds presented tho const 
to view “ France 1 Franca I” spontaaeously burst 
from the lips of all tho French on board 
The Emperor gazed for a moment in silence 
aipon the land over nhich be bad so long and so 
gloriously reigned. He then, uncovering his 
head, bowed to the distant hills, and said with 
deep amotion, “ Land of the brave, I salutotbee 1 
Farewell • France, faroa ell 1'-* 

The effaet upon all present was electnonl The 
English officers, moved by this insliiictivo and 
sublime adieu, mvolnntnnly uncovered tboir 
heads, profoundly respecting tho gnef of their 
illustnous captive 

Tho Emperor, -with extraordinary fortitude, re- 
signed himsclt to his new situation Though, in 
self-respect, he could not n«$cnt to tho jauulling 
declaration of the English ministers that be had 
’ been bnt a nsurper, and the French people rebels, s 
be opposed tho offpet of these instructions uiUi 
such silent dignity ns to command general re-pect 
and homage Snob was the magical infiuence 
of his genius, as displayed in nil his words and 
actions, that each day he became the object of 
moro exalted admiration and reverenoo 
He breakfasted alone m bis cabin, and passed 
the day, until four o’clock, in reading or comers 
ing with those of his companions whom ho in 
vited to his room At four o’clock ho dressed for * 
dinner and came into the general cabm, where 


scmeelyhni/ that nf England Kipoleon slectvd public 
Joens, -n hicb arc tbo V uy Ufc-blood of corruption Ho 
leftnodobh Under him no man devoured Ct" aubllo 
substance In Idleness because he was c( a ir wicked 
class 

“ His Cadastre, more extensive and perfect than the 
Doomsday Book, that monument of the vrisdoni and 
greatness of our Norman Conqueror, was nioue eiilB- 
clciit to endear him to the natum llapldly advancing, 
under his vigorous sttpermtemlcncc, ic registered mid 
tauglit over} man tho tiuo valne and nature ot his pro 
pert}, and nil Its IiabiUUcs, public and private. Uvvas 
designed, and -most ab1> adapted, to fix and Sevan titles - 
to property, to prevent frauds, to abate lltlpatloo, to 
apportion the vvolsht of tones equally and Justly to re- 
press this insDlcncu of tho tax-gatherer without injury - 
to the reveuuo nad to secure tho sacred freedom of tho 
poor man’s home The rreiicli Cadastre, sUhough not ' 
origin i1, would, from Its compTcIlcnstvcncs^ have been, 
when completed, the greatest booj ever conferred npon 
a CIV illxcd nation b> a statesman."— Nnpici't pealstoLu 
War, yvn 
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bb frequently amused himself for half an hour 
nilh a game at chess At hve o’cloch^tho ad- 
miral camo and invited him to dinner. The 
Emperor, having no taste for convpial hahits, 
had seldom, during his oxlraordinarily laborious 
Kle, alloned himself more than fifteen minntcs at 
tho dinncr-tahle Here the courses alone occupied 
over nn hour. Then an hour or two more were 
loitered away at tho wine Napoleon, out of 
respeot to tho rest of the company, remained at 
table until the close of tho regular courses His 
two valets stood hohiiid his chair and served 
him Ho nte very frugally, and of tho most 
simple dishes, never expressing cither cepsuro or 
approbation of the food which was provided 
At tho hour when ladies in England withdraw 
from tho toble, ho invanably retired, As tho 
Emperor left, the whole company rose, and con- 
turned standing until ho had passed from the 
room It was tho instiuctiie homage of gene 
ions men to the greatest of mankind, resigning 
himself sublimely to unparellcled misfortunes 
Some one of his suite, in turn, each day accom- 
panied him upon dock Here ho walked for on 
h lur or two, conversing chocrrully and cordially 
Avith Ins friends, and with any others whom ho 
happened to cucountor on hoard tho ship With- 
out tho slightest rcsono lie spoko of all tho 
events of his past career, of his confiicts, his 
triumphs, and his disasters In these utterances 
from tho fulness of the heart, lie never mnnifested 
tho least emotion of bitterness or of irntnbility 
towards those who had opposed him Sach was 
tho Emperor's uniform course of hfo donng the 
voj age of ton weeks 

“He had noii,'’sa}s Lnmartino, “the admira- 
tion of tlie English crew b> the ascendency of 
his name, bj the contrast bcUcen his power of i 
yesterday and Ins present captivity, as well ns by 
the calm freedom of his attitude Sailors them- 
selves are accessible to the radiance of glory and 
grandeur that beams from the captive A great 
name IS a universal majesty Tho vanquished 
rcigiicd over Ins conqnerors ’ 

'rhero were several Italians on board the ship, 
and there were also some midshipmen and 
common sailors who spoko French fiuontly Na- 
poleon seemed pleased in calling these to him, 
and omplojing them ns interpreters One day 
he perceived tho master of the vessel, who, ns 
pilot, was responsible for her safe conduct, but 
who, nut having tho honour of on epaulette, was 
not admitted to tho society of Admiral Cock- 
burn and his suite Tho Emperor entered into n 
long coiiversaiion with the man, was pleased 
with his intblligeuco, and, in conclusion, said, 
“ Como and dine with me to-morrow “ 

^ The poor master, astonished and bewildered, 
otnimnerod out in reply, “ The admiral and my 
captain will not hko a master to sit nt their 
table ’’ 

“Vary well," answered the Emperor, “if 
they do not, so much the w orse for them you 
shall dme with me in my cabin ’’ 

When the admiral rejoined the Emperor, and 
was informed of what hod passed, he very gru 
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cionsly remarked that any one Invited by General 
Bonaparte to the honour of sitting at his table 
was, by this circumstance alone, placed ob<‘ve all 
the ordinary rules of discipline and etiquette. 
Ho then sent for tho master, and assured hin. Uiat 
ho would bo welcome to dinner tlie next day 
This unaficctcd net, so entirely in accordince 
with the whole life of the Emperor, but so os 
tonndmg on hoard an English man-of-war, was, 
with great rapidity, circulated through the ship 
Every sailor felt thot there was a bond of imion 
between liim and tho Emperor The soldiers of 
the fifty-third regiment, who were on their 
passage to St. Hdekia to guard his prison, and 
the crew of the ship, wore all apparently as 
devoted to him as French aoldi' js and French 
sailors would hare been 
After walking for a time upon tho deck, the 
Emperor usnally took his sent upon a gun, wnch 
was over afterwards called tho Emperors gun, 
where, sometimes for hears, ho would converse 
with ^ent animation and cheerfulness An in- - 
terested group over gathered around him Eas 
Casas was in the habit of recording in his lour- 
nnl ^cso conversations Napoleon, iiscortninlng 
this fact,' called for his journal, read a fev^pnges, 
and then decided to hcgnile the weariness ot the 
voj ogo by dictating the history of his campaigns 
October 7ih The licet met a French ship An 
officer of tho “Northumberland" visited her, and 
told tho astonished captmn that they had the 
Lraporor on hoard, and wore convoying him to 
St llelonn The Frenoli cnplnin sadly replied, 
“Yon have robbed us of our treasure You 
have taken away him who knew how to govern 
us according to our tastes and manners ’’ 

The Emperor continued to bcgmlo the weary 
hours of each day in dictating tho memoirs of 
hiB campaigns “When ho commenced Ins 
daily dictations," snjs Las Cosns, "after coii-^ 
sidenng for a few moments, ho would rise, pace' 
tho floor, and then begin to dictate He spoke 
as if by inspiration , places, dates, phrascs-^he 
stopped nt nothing ” 

October 15th Just os the evening twilight 
was fading away, n man at the innst-head 
shouted “ Land 1" In tho dim distance could bo 
faintly discerned a hazy cloud, vvhioli was sue 
pended ns tho pall of death over the gloomy 
prison and tho grave of the Emperor About 
noon of the next day, tho “Northumberland" 
cast anchor in tlie harbour of St Helena. The 
Emperor, through his glass, gazed with an un- 
changed countenance upon the bleak and«storin 
dren^ed rock Rugged peaks, Imck and 
vordureless, towered to tho clouds A strrg- 
ghng village adhered to tho sides of ii vast' 
ravine Every shelf in tho rocks, every aper- 
ture, tho brow, of every hill, was planted with 
cannon It was now about a hundred dajs 
since tho Emperor had left France, and scvenlj 
dnjs "Since sailing from England The com- 
mand of the British ministers was peremptory 
that tho Emperor should not he permitted to 
land until his piisoii on shore was made seenrs 
for him. Admiral Cockburn, now ever, proudly 
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reftised to be the executioner of such harbanty 
With unconcealed satisfaction, he informed the 
Frenoli gsntlemen that he vrouldtoke upon him* 
self the rasoonsibihty of seeing them all landed 
the neKi iay. 

St Helena is n conglomeration of rocks, eu- 
parcntly hove, byvolcauic fires, from the bottom 
of the ocean It is six thousand miles from 
Europe, and twelve hundred miles from the 
nearest point of land on the coast of Africa 
This glcomy rock, ten miles long and six broad, 
\>Iaced beneath the rays of a tropical sun, 
emerges hko a castle from the waves, presenting 
to the sea, throughout its circuit, bnt an im- 
mense perpendicular wall, from six hundred to 
twelve hundred feet high There are but three 
narrow openings in these mass»e walls hy which 
a ship can approach the island These are all 
strongly fortibed The island at this time con- 
tained five hundred white inhabitants, about 
two hundred of whom were soldiers There 
were also three hundred slaves The climate is 
very unhealthy, liver complaint and djsentery 
raging fearfully “There is no instance,” says 
Montholon, “of a native or a slave havmg 
reached the age of fifty years ” 

Octjber IGtA Late- m the afternoon, the Em- 
peror, with some of his companions, entered n 
boat, and was conveyed on shore Before leav- 
ing the ship, he sent for the captam, kindly 
took leave of him, and requested him to convey 
Ins thanks to the oiheers and crew The whole 
ship’s company was assembled on the quarter- 
deck and on the gangways to witness bis do 
parturo The tears of qrmpathy glistened in 
many eyes qmte unused to weep It was a 
iutiercal scene, and the sacred silence of the 
burial reigned as the Emperor passed from the 
ship and was conveyed by the strong arms of 
the rowers to his tomb 

The sun had sunk beneath the waves, and 
twilight had faded away as the Emperor landed 
and walked through the craggy street of James- 
town In this miserable village, a small nn- 
funnsbed room had been obtained for England’s 
Impen^l “aptivc Bis friends put np bis iron 
camp-bedstead, spread upon it a mattress, and 
placed m the room a few other articles of fur- 
iiitnre, which they had brought from the ship 
Bentmels, with theirbayonctedmnskots, guarded 
the windows and the door of the prisoner All 
the inhabitants of Jamestown crowded around 
the honse to catoh a glimpse of the man whose 
name alone inspired aU the combined despotisms 
of Europe with terror Napoleon was silent, 
calm, and sad He soon dismissed his attend- 
ants, extinguished Ins light, and threw himself 
upon his mattress for sudi repose as could then 
and there be found Such was the first night 
of the Emperor Napoleon at St Helena 

Upon this barren rock, about three miles from 
Jamestown, and fifteen hmidrcd feet above the 
level of the sea, there was q ravine, situated in 
the midst of crags and peaks of rock which almost 
encircled it In this wild and desolate chasm, 
almost destitute of arerdure, and where e few 


dwarfed end storm-twisted gam trees added to 
the lonehness of the scene, there was a dilapi- 
dated hnt It had been originally a cow-house 
Subsequently it had received some repairs, and 
liad occasionally been used as a temporary re- 
treat from the stifling heat of Jamastowc. This 
spot had been selected as the rcstdontc of the 
captive It was detached from the inhabited parts 
of the idand, was most distant from those por- 
tions of the coast accessible by boats, “ which,” 
says Admiral Cockbum, “the governor considers 
It of importance to keep from the view of General 
Bonaparte,” and an extent of level ground pre- 
sented Itself smtablo for exercise 

October nth At six o’clock this morning Uie 
Emperor rode on. horseback, accompanied by 
Admiral Cockbum and General Bertrand, to view 
thn dismal gorge which was to be liis pnson and 
his tomb Vi hen he gazed upon the aw ful doom 
prepared for him, his heart was smitten with 
dismay But in dignified silence he struggled 
against the anguish of his spirit The hut was 
so dilapidated and so small that it would require 
a month or two, nt least, devoted to repairs, be- 
fore It could be rendered m any degree habitable 
for the Emperor and hia companions In the 
admiral’s next communication to the British 
government he wrote — 

“1 am sorry to add tliat General Bonaparte, 
since ho has landed here, has appeared less re 
signed to his fate, and has expressed himself 
more dissatisfied with the lot decreed him than 
he did before This, however, I merely attribute 
to the first efiects of the general sterile appeins 
auce of this island around where he now reside,., 
end the httle prospect it y lelds himself and fol- 
lowers of meeting with any of those amusements 
to which they have been acenstomed ” 

At the same time, the admiral wrote that the 
force of men and ships which he had with him 
was not snlficient to hold the captive m security 
He asked for two more vessels of war 

As Napoleon, in great dejection, was returning 
from Longwood, extremely reluctant again to 
occupy his narrow room in Jamestown, sur- 
rottnded by sentinels and the cunous crowd, he 
observed n httle secluded farm house, at a piaco 
called •• The Briers,” and inqmred if he conld 
not take refuge there until Longwood should bo 
prepared for his residence A very w'orlhy man, 
£Ir Balcombo, resided at this place with las 
family The house was of one 8^ rcy , and con- 
sisted of but five rooms. Mr Ba!combe,hov ever, 
cordially offered a room to the Emperor At 
the distance of a few yards from the dwelling 
there was a small pavilion or summer-house, 
consisting of one room on the ground iluor and 
two small garrets above Napoleon, not willing 
to incommode the family, selected tnis for his 
obode The admiral consented to this nmngo- 
ment, and here, tbeTcforc, the Emperor fixed his 
residence for two months. Uis camp-bed wrs 
put np ID Uns lower room Here he ate, slejit, 
read, and dictated Las Casas and his sou crept 
into one of the garrcti. Marchand, Kapolcoa s 
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first vfllot-do clininljre, occnpied tlic other Mr 
Balconibe’s family consisted of himself, wife, nnd 
four children — two sons and two dnughtors One 
of these daughters, Elizahcth, afterwards hire 
Abell, has smeo recorded some \crv pleasing re- 
miniscences of her childish inteniews with 'the 
Emperor ' ^ 

“ The earliest idea,*' says Airs Ahcll, *' 1 bad 
of Napoleon was that of a huge ogro or giant, 
with one large, flaming red ejo in the midst of 
his forehead, and long teeth protruding from hia 
mouth, witii a Inch ho tore to piccesand devoured 
naughty little girls I had rather gro'wn out of 
this lirst opinion of Napoleon, hut if less childish, 
my terror of him was hardly dimmished The 
name of Bouaparto was still nssociuicd in my 
mind with overj thing that was bad and horrible 
I had heard the most ntrocions crimes imputed 
to him, nnd if I lind learned to consider liim ns 
a human being, I } ct believed him to he the 
worat that had cicr existed Nor was I singular 
in these feelings 'Ihcy acre participated m by 
many mucli oldcrand wiser tiinii ins self , I might, 
saj , periinps, by a majority of tiie English nation 
Most of tho ncaspapers of tho day described him 
ns a demon All those of liis own country, who 
iiicd in England, were, of course, his bitter ene- 
mies, and from these two sources wo alone formed 
our opinion of him 

“ IJow Mudiy I recollect my fe»lmgs of dread, 
mingled aith admiration, ns t now hrst looLed 
upon him, whom I had learned to fehr so much 
Napoleon’s position on horseback, by adding 
height to Ins hgure, supplied all that a as want 
mg to make me think hlm'tho most majcstio 
person I had eier seen Ho was doadlj pale, 
and I thought his fcatnros, though cold and im 
moveable, nnd somewhat stern, were exceedingly 
bcantifid Ho seated himself on ono of our 
cottage chairs, and, "after scanning our apartment 
with his eagle glance, ho complimented mamma 
on the pretty situation of tho Briers ^7ben 
onco he began to speak. Ins fascinating smile 
nnd kind manner romoicd e\ cry vestige of the 
fear with winch I had hitliorto regarded him 
His manner was so unaffectedly laud and amiable, 
that, in a few days, I felt at case in his society, 
and looked upon liim more as a companion of 
my own ago than as tho mighty warrior at 
whose name tho world grew pale 

“ I never met with any ono who boro childish 
liberties so well ns Napoleon He seemed to 
enter into every sort of mirth or fun with the 
glee of a child, and, though 1 have often tried 
bis patience severely, 1 neier knew him lose bis 
temper, or fall back upon his rank or age, to 
shield himself from the consequences of his own 
fannlianty or of Ins indulgence to me. I looked 
upon him, indeed, when with him, almost as a 
brother,^or companion of my own age, nnd all 
the cautions I reccned, and my oun icsolnlions 
to treat him with more respect and formahty, 
"WMo put to flight the moment I came within 
ipflncnca of his arch smile and laugh ” 
j >6 Emperor seemed to enjoy very much the 
of tlicso cbildrcs* 33o showed them tho 


souvenirs which he chci ishcd Among these ww 
a miniature of his idolized son , The beautiful 
infant was kneeling m prayer, and nnderngnth 
were tho words, “I piay the good God for my 
fattier, my mother, and my country ” 

As night approached tho Emporcr retired to " 
his solitniy' and unfurnished room .‘It had f wo 
doors facing each other, one on each ol.two of 
its. sides, and' two wmdows, one on 'each of the 
oQmr sides The windows had neil ^er shutters 
nor curtams One or two chairs were brought 
into the room, and tho Emperor's iron bedstead 
was njdusted by his valets Night, with nndis 
turbed silence and profound solitude, darkened 
tho scone Tho damp night vmd moaned - 
through the loo:e and rattling casement near 
tlie Emperor’s bed Las Casas, after attempting 
to balTicade tbo window to protect Napoleon 
from the night air, climbed, with Ins-son,'- to tlio 
garret, tho dimensions of which were but seven 
feet square The two valets wrapped themselves 
in their cloaks, and threw themselves upon tho 
ground "before each of the doors An English 
orderly olhcer slept m Air, Balcombe's honse, and 
some soldiers were placed ns $CDtiiiels around the 
pavilion to prevent tho Emperor from escaping. 
Such vvas tho sitna'-ion of N ipolcon tho first- 
night at tho Briers 

_ October I8th Tho Emperor bro ik-fastod, vvith- 
ont table-clotii or pkates, upon the remains of the . 
preceding day’s dinner He immediately resumed 
the same mode of life which he had adopted on - 
hoard tho “Noithumberlnnd ’’ Every hour had 
its appointed duty In reading, dictation, and. 
conversation with liis French companions, all of 
whom were permitted to see him every day,^ 
tven^ tho captivity of St Helena became for a~ 
timcqaijo endurable Tho Emperor had sufhcieut 
command over himself to appear cheerful, ' and 
bore nil Ins privations and iiidignitics-in silence 

October 20lh. Tho Emperor mvitcd tho son 
of Las Casas, about fourteen rears of ago, to 
breakfast with him Tho lad displayed so much . 
intcUigonco in reply to questions which were ' 
proposed to him respecting Ins tcnchcis and ins 
studies, tliat Napoleon, turnmg to Las Casas, 
said — 

" What a ming generation I leave behind mo. 
This is nil my vv ork The merits of the French 
vouth V ill be a sufficient revenge £b me On 
bcbohlmg tho work, all must render justice to 
tlio workman, and tho pemrted judgment or 
bad faith of dcclnimcrs must fall before my 
deeds If I had thought only of myself nnd 
continuing my own power, ns has been con- 
tmiinlly asserted, I should have oiideav onred to 
bide learning undei a bushel, instead of which, 

I devoted myself to the propagation of knowledge 
And ymt tho_youth"bf Franco have not enjoyed 
all the benefits which I intended that they 
should Aly university, according to tho plan 
I had corocived.'was a mastcrpioLC m its com- 
binations, and would havo been such in its 
national results ” 

October 2itk All the fnends of the Empersi 
were assembled firound lum, and weio findmg t 
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ashuc'.rfy aohco m tiatraJmg lo caeU otlicr 
tbotr fend sufiVr.ng* " 

Lr» Owjs 0«is d««^'nbc» luojr suont'on s— 
■*Thc t nsperor Niip^’co?!, who hut laioly jw* 
sntU he p'tvrcr, nnd dUpo^cd of so 


to Europe, called upon tho Emperor, In glovr* 
}ng and Taptti ntlcronco Napoleon rcUornted liis 
protect, ngninst tJio cmel trontujcnt to rrlnch ho 
was snhjcctcd, requesting him to commuaicato 
hiS rcmoastraine to the lintloh ministers. Las 


inn-,r fT3wr», noi- ocetijn<.<n w retched hovel, a { Cac-w immediately made a mcinomndum of h» 
ft \ feel -qutiro, peuln'd upon a rod;, onprovided ! Mii’irks, ns rcarly as he mild catch the words,^ 
rit'i r«njititi\ sad rithoui ttthcr shutter? orlnnd plated it m tho hands of tho oflicer, who' 
curtains to tho winuwru TIps p’aco inim sene’ promise J piincamlly to lulfil his mission, Tli? 
Mm for bedclHUihr" dressing room, dlninj; inicaiorandmn wasns follows, — 
tcaji ill d>, pud i.^’iiur room, and he IS ohhccl 1 « j i. .1 r.t.,. 

to g'l o’lt when It i« rcccv'prv to havo this one j Lnipcror desires, by tho wlo™ pf tho 

rparSM-^ui cV-n-'d n., mr«t. « ! ««t vc^cl, to receive some account of his wife 


hft Th-> I— d ft-id wliio are rot such ns *c «« .k» u»um.y 

l.aohPfu nccu t--ed to, nrd rn- to Ind (i„, | ‘^0 npiii,‘t the catr lordmary mtasurcs adopted 

we loO'l 0 to to' p't them Water, coPec, h tu^r, J aimn • 

w5 'ud other 'r.iehs are oiler iot to he pto.L. has doclared him a pn- 

c~rc I cr n't so-eUs fit for 


A K.*!. B u!^ ! 'ontr of V "r The fiuperor » not a pnsontr of 
* ' -war ills leUtT to the Pn ICC Repent, which ho 


» <0 i.ec'-.-.n to tha rpin-ar'sheilth.tsiiotj"’^^ mis leiitr 10 xim i n we v 
to }.^ had, ho I, dq.nie.1 of cxercLO on«r«^ ‘J"'* <>«mmnmcitcd to Captain Maitland, 
V I before ho v ent on hoard the I 


hor-i ba V, 

•* Ui^ * ;c">i'van 1 servants ‘'rotwoin Us dhtanl 
fr-'ai I im, and 0 * 1 , rot «' 1I< r, d to a'q re wh his 
p ■ 0 1 w the It cipg r«.<iaip''ni('d bv a 'o’tupr 
n ly aiuv mp' lUl tojuts the niphi ft a giierJ 
l.im'Oil ibn rcl'ini I'^yonl n Cort-iin hour, or if 
FI , ici*'"’ e 0-1 nr tn the p I'l-word, which hnn- 
X tis a’ro i dalle Tiu«, on the run nut of tin* 
rn;,Mf'l reel, wo are equally csj'OS'd to the 
s acnti of n ui nut: tl ‘4 T<g< ur ofNiitiirc” 

As c, U tme toJI iin lain of fncianec*, the 
fcnf'tir, ilia tin affl ad Iktuc la-, ."rttK/nith 
mi unear.ipLmui" and »frcrc spirit, was rouvoil. 
With tea *- 1 ‘h Lo c'^Hni'ni’d, 

'‘Tar ii hat iu'fn''jua lr«, r tinent nro w c roiervci' 
This 1 - tiK' ttrRui'h of dcajh * To lajii'-tica and 
Mnht'C', th*-^^, now nddn'itU pud prwracted tor- 
Tiirr\ If 1 rcre so hat* fill to them, why did 
thev ftot get nd of mo ? A ft v Bind cl halls ju 
ro\ heart it U' ed wo ild haio doi’c U.o business, 
prd t( Tc^t oitld,fttUait,lmio bee 1 tome ciiTgy 
in tho cnui'' Were it not for yon nnd, aloie 
all, fo" your wKcfc, I vauhl reccnc from Ultra 
UfiUing hut the pay of a prii ate mloier How 
can il.p K'>aatfcli« o'' Europe pcrmii tho tar'vd 
cliarac'c; r*" rmcrcignly to he violated in roa 
peroi) ’ Do Uicy not ace i^iat they are, with 
thfir i»an hamhi, ♦vorhing thcr o.ia dcatniftion 
At, St Helcim? ^IcnUn-dtl’circapilidsilctoriom, 
apd,hftd I chcr1‘’iclFnph«<'Ut1nicnta,v,hnfwould 
haic liccome of th'4n? They styled mo tlioir 
broth* r, and I hi*d hcco’ite so hy the choice of 
the ponple, tho ta’ictiori of MCtory, tho character 
of rehgiop, and the iilhanco of their polioj nnd 
tliiir blood Do they iranmno that the good 
tense of nrltous in blind to their conduct ? And 
vhnt do they eappct from it? At nil cients, 
mnhc your coinplants, gcnUcincu. Lot Indig 
mi'’f Ltimpo Itcar them Complnnits from rao 
wi'ild bo buitalh tny dignity and oharictcr, I 
tu'i I cominniid or be silent ” 

The next morning, tho cap'nin of ono of tho 
»e»« Is of the aqu-td-on, who wna about to rebiru | 


Bcllorophou,' siif- 
f rienlly pmvrr to iho uho’o world the resolutions 
and the tcnfiincnts of confidenco which induced 
liim freely to place himaclf under tho British ting 
Tho rmperor might, Rod ho pleased, have agreed 
to quit 1 ranee only on stipulated eonditions nith 
ft^tird to lum'-elf; Imt ho disdained to mtnglo 
p-'rioaal considuntlona with tho great interests 
nth which hia imiid was ccm«lmitly occupied 
Ho might hive placed himielf at tho disposal of 
(he r.niprtror Alexander, v ho had hecii hia frient^ 
or of tlm Emperor I'mucis, who was Uia futlier- 
in-law Blit, conliding In the justice of tho Lng- 
li‘h M itlon, ho dcircd no other prolerfion than 
«a laiiv nlTi'rilcI, and, renouncing public affairs, 
ho sought no ot’icr country limn that v Inch was 
goicrncd byhsed Mrs independent of private 
will 

*' 2 Had the rmperor really he^n a prisoner 
of war, tho nghts which cnihrod governments 
pa i*c*a over such a priconcr nro limited by tho 
law of nations, and tcnnmntc with tho war it<oIt 

”3. If the CtfghsU govc-nmenl considered the 
EmpcTOT, though arbitrarily, as a prisoner of war, 
the richts of that government were then hmitcd 
by public law, or else, as there evisted no cartel 
between tho twoimllonB during tho war, it might 
havo adopted tow irds him tho principles of 
savogc«, who put thoir prisoners to death This 
proceeding would Imvo been moro humn'ie and 
inoro couformahlc to putico than that of send- 
ing him to this horrible rock Death, indicted 
OH board tho * Bellerophon,' m tho Plymouth 
Roads would have been a blciving compared 
with the treatment to which ho is now subjected 

*' Wo have travelled over tbo most desolate 
countries of Europe, but uono is to bo comp'irod 
to this barren rook Deprived of every thing 
that can render hfe supportable, it is calctilatea 
only to renew perpetually the anguish of death. 
The hrst principles tf JTiristmn morality, and 
that great duty imposed on man to pursue his 
fato, wlmtovLr it may bo, may withhold him f»*a 
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tsrmiuating lUtli bi3 own band bis wretched 
existence. Tlio Emperor regards it ns bis glory 
to live in obedience to these pnneipics Bat if 
the Brilisb ministers slionld persist in tbcir course 
of injustiee and violence towards bim', bo would 
consider it n happiness if they would put him to 
death ” 

Dreary dnjs lingered away at the Briers, while 
multitudes of labourers were “busy in repairing 
and enlarging Longuood for tho Emperor and 
his companions All the building materials bad 
to bo carried on the shoulders of tho norhmen up 
the steep sides of tho rocli. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of tho admiral, tho work ndvmocd 
very slowly Tho Emperor, by his resignation 
to his dreadful fate, bis cliccrfnlncss, and his, at 
times, joyous companionship with the children, 
won Uie affection of all thoBalcomho familj 
“ At the end of tho graperj," says Mrs Ah^I, 
“was an arbour To this spot, which was so 
sheltered os to ho cool in tho most sultry weather, 
Napoleon was much attadicd. He would some- 
times couicj his papers there as early os four 
o'clock in the morning, and employ himself until 
breakfast time m writing, and, when tired of bis 
pen, in dictating to Las Casas No onowos ever 
permitted to intrude upon him when there From 
tins prohibition I, lioweier, was exempt, at the 
Emperors own desire. Eicn when bo was in 
the act of dictating a sentence to Las Casas, be 
would answer my call, * Como and unlock Uio 
garden door,' and I was always admitted and 
welcomed with a smile ” 

One evening, after minutely examining a little 
traveilmg cahmot bo luid with him, ho presented 
It to L^ Casas, saying, "Iliavobad it m my 
possession a long time I made use of it on the 
morning of the battle of Austcrhtz It must go 
to your son Emanuel Wien ho is thirty or 
forty years old, we shall be no more This will 
but enhance the value of the gift Ho will s'ly, 
when he shows it, ‘ The Empcroi Napoleon gave 
this to my fatlicr at St Helena ' ” 

He then spoke of the singular developments 
lie found upon bis return from Elba of (be ingra- 
titude of mdividunls who had formerly onjoj od 
his favour Many letters from these individuals 
to the friends of the Bourbons were placed in lus 
bands 

“ My first impulse," said Napoleon, “ was to 
Withdraw protection from these persons, and to 
order tlicir letters to be printed A second thought 
lestraiiicd mo ^Yo are so volatile, so incon- 
sistent, so easily led away, that, after all, I could 
not be certain that those very people had not 
really and spontaneously come back to my ser- 
vice In that case, I should hav'o been punish - 1 
mg them at the very time when they were re- 
turning to tbcir duty 1 thought it better to 
fcoem to know nothing of the matter, and I 
ordered all their letters to bo burned " 

Octohei Sljt The Emperor bad now been at 
tlie Briers a fortnight His friends had madd 
Uis s’tnatiou a little more ^somforlable A tent 
was spread, which prolonged lus one apartment. 


His cook took up his abode at the Bncr4, so that 
It was no longer necessary to transport bd food, 
after it was cooked, n mile and a ^f Table 
linen and a service of plate were taken from tbo 
trunks Still tbo hours dragged heavily ' Tho 
Emperor spent most of his time wllhm doors 
vvitli Ins books, his pen, and Ins companions. He 
retired verj Into at night Unless be did so, be 
awoko m the night, and then, to divert 7 as miiid 
from sorrowful rcilcLtions, it vv'as nocosiary for 
him to nse and read. 

Annoyances, however, were strangely unl- 
tiplicd. Almost every day some new rule of 
general surveillance was adopted, 'llio Eng'ish 
authorities seemed to bo tormented with an 
insane dread of the Emperor's escape from a rock 
more than a thousand miles dv^'ant from imy 
land, while sentinels, by day and by night, paced “ 
around his frail tent, and skips of war crniscd 
along the shores Tho grandeur of Napoleon 
was never mere conspicuous than in tho vigilance 
with which bo was guarded by his foes All 
the monarchies of Europe stood la dread of ono 
single captive They knew full well that tbo 
hearts of the oppressed people m nil lands would ' 
beat with tumnltuous joy at tho sound of his 
|voico Every movement of tho Emperor was 
watched. A (clegraph-signal was established, 
which reported in town cverj thing winch occurred 
I at tho Bners The French gentlemen could not 
I communicate with Nopoleon m bu own room 
I without being nccompnmcd by an English ser- 
1 goant This atnte of things led tho Emperor to 
I request Las Casas to direct a note to Admiral 
Cockburn, remonstrating agamst meawires so 
I harassing and so useless General Bertrand was 
I commissioned to convey tho remonstrance to the 
; admiral 

I But General Bertrand, apprehensive that the 
note would but cause irritation and provoke 
more severe treatment, ventured not to fulfil his 
mission At last tho Emperor learned, to his 
snrpnse, that the note had not hoen delivered 
Ho was much displeased, and said to tbo grand 
marsbal, "Your not dclivonng the note, if yon 
vv ero dissatisfied with its tciiour, or if j ou re 
garded it ns dictated by an impulse of anger, 
was a proof of jour devotion to nij interests^ 
But tbis should only bavo been a delay of somo 
hours After this delay jon ought to litivc 
spoken to mo on the subject. Yon well Know 
tiiat I sbculd have listened to you with attention, 
and should have agreed with j our opinions, if 
jou bad proved to me tliat you wero in the 
nglit But to delay a fortnight, without telling 
me that you bad not executed the mission vntb 
which I charged you, is inexplicable kVhat 
have you to reply ?" 

The grand marshal only answered Hint ho 
thought that he had done well in not dedivcrmg 
tlic note, which ho disliked both os to its inten- 
tion and expression ' v 

'* Perhaps j ou are right, Bertrand," said Napo- 
leon And then, aftoi a few moments of prb- ' 
found thought, ho added, "Yes, Bertrand, von 
are right Let my friends here complain. BnJ 
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my digmiy nnd my okaracter xequiro of mo 
silcnco " 

General Bertrand tlicn, m lus oven name, 
addressed n lollct to Admiral Cookbum, roco' 
pitnlating their grlormccs In conclusion, ho 
4aid-— 

“It is greatly to bo desired that tho antho- 
tities would so conduct themsches towards tho 
Emperor ns to banish from his mind all recol- 
lection of the painful position in ulnch ho n 
placed I do not hesitate to say that it is such 
as barbarians even would bo touched by, and 
have consideration for It cannot bo feared that 
any escape can be effeeted from this rock, almost 
everywhere inaccessible MTiy can they not, if 
it bo deemed necesmr}, increase tho mnrd on 
the coast, and allow ns to ramble o\cr tho island 
without restraint? It were also much to be 
uishcd that we might be lodged near tbo Em- 
peror, to bear liira compnn}' ” 

Tho admiral condescended to degrade himself 
by heaping insults uponmisfortnno and helpless- 
ness Ho returned an answer containing the 
following expressions — 

' St Helena Roads, Nov C, 1816. 

“ Sir, — I haic the honour to ncknowlcdgo tho 
receipt of your letter of jesterday’s date, hy 
winch you oblige mo officially to explain to you 
that I liavo no cognizance of an}' emperor being 
actually upon tins island, or of anj person pos 
scsstng such dignity having como hither with 
me in the * Northumberland ‘ I do myself also 
tho honour of stating to }on, in reply to a port 
of your note, that it is incompatiblo with my 
instructions to permit of your passing bojond 
tho established hne of sentries without jour 
being accompanied by an English officer ” 

It was surely insult enough for tho English to 
refuse to address Nnpolcon by bis impenal ti.lo, 
thus stigmatizing him as a usurper, but to 
mint that tho Emperor’s pcrconal friends and 
subjects, vrtio for many joars had recognised 
him ns the most powerful sovereign iii Christen 
dom, should insult him in a similar waj , and 
thus condemn themselves as the accomplices of 
a usurper, was a refinement of barbarity scarcely 
to be expected from a civilized man It is im- 
possible to rc'iito tlio argamintsnscd by the £in- 
peror in defence of tho Imponal titlo Ho had 
been coiistitnttd Emperor of Franco by a solemn 
act of coronation, and with tho enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the French people It was as purnlo m 
tho English numstrj to attempt to ignore this 
tivlo os it would bo to speak of General Augustus 
Cassar or Cohnd Cliarlcmngne. The world has 
crii'ihcd tho ignoble at*cmt>t iii scorn Who uoic 
thinks of cnlling tlio Lmperor Napoleon Ocnetal 
Bonaparte T And jet Sir George Cockburn 
earned this cliildi!>h atfectation so far os to pre- 
tend, in his official papers to tho English mi- 
nist'y, to doubt who could bo meant by iJie 
Eiiphvr at St Helena, llo wrote to Earl 
Esthurst — 

“ I beg pormbision remark to your lord- 


ship, upon this ennous note, that, although the 
tonourof it proventedmy entenngat all into the 
ments of M. Bertrand’s statement, yet General 
Bonaparte, if btf the term ‘ Emperor' Ite meant to 
detignate that person, inhabits ms present tempo- 
rary rcsidcnco wholly and solely in comphanco 
with his own urgent and pointed request I 
will only detain your lordship, however, while I 
add, that since my arrival m this island I have 
not censed in my endeavours to render these 
people os comfortable os tbcir sitnations and the 
oMsting circumstanoes would admit of” *' 

Cnptmn Popplctou, as n spy and a guaro 
was placed in constant attendance upon tbe Em- 
peror His instmctiona contained tho following 
dooclions* — 

“ Tho officer charged with this duty is not to 
absent himsolf from tbo premises where General 
Bonaparte may be staying more than two hours 
at n time Ho is to endeavour to prevent the 
slaves upon the island from approaching General 
Bonaparte, so os to render their being talked to 
bj lum likely Whenever tho general ndes or 
walks bejond tbo boundaries where the sentries 
are placed, ho is to be invariably attended by 
the officer Should tho general, during such 
ndes or walks, approach tlio coast, tho olheer is 
requested to turn him m some other direction 
He 13 hkewisc to bo particular in informing tbo 
admiral whenever he observes nnyextraordinary 
movements among any of the Frenchmen, and 
IS also to keep a dragoon m attendance, ready 
to send off at n moment’s warning Ho is to 
take oaio that the general and all bis attendants, 
after they aro established at Longwood, are 
within tho house at nmo o’clock ” 

Nobemler 8th Tbe Emperor was fatigued md 
indisposed Las Casas suggested a ride on 
horseback Napoleon rephed— 

“ I can never reconcile myself to tho idea of 
having nn English officer constantly at my sido 
I dcciacdlj rcnoHDCo riding on such conditions 
Everything in life mnst be reduced to calcula- 
tion If tlio vexation arising from tbo sight of 
mj gab'er bo greater than tho advantage I can 


r® Tint Kapolcon was contendlni; for nn important 
piinctplc, and that ho was not Inancnccd by pucrllo 
Taiilt},inc1ii{m!ni; tho Uiloor Emperor, is proved be- 
yond nil controvers} by bis readiness to nssiimo an 
xntognilo, and take tlio namo of Qaicral Euroc or 
Colonel Mendon But to this tho Engitsh ministry 
would not consent Even tlio editor of Sir Ilndson 
Lowe's nsrratiioprononnccs tbo conrscof tho English 
ministry upon this subjtct utterly ui^nstiiiablo Uo 
says— 

“It Is, T think, dlillciilt to refute tho orgnments used 
by Kapolcon in favour of ids right to be sty-sd Em- 
peror We, indeed, bad not recognised that title, bnt 
ho was not tho less Emperor of (rnneo. But there 
would have bccnnodiflleultyin calling him rx-Emperor, 
which would suOlclently have cxpicsscd tho history ot 
tho past and the fact of the present Or the English 
mlnlstiy might liavo promptly acetdodto Ids own ex- 
pressed wish to assnmo an tncornio, and take the name 
of Baron Dutoc or Colonel Me idon, which liehtmscU 
more than onco propssed, but Lord Bathurst, os it will 
bo seen, threw cold water on tho suggestion when 
it was communicated to Iibn by Sir Hudson Lowo"., 
Joumsl of Sir Undson Lowe, vol U P 4V 
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denve from tiding, it ia, of conrac, aclxisabic to 
renonnco the recrention altogether " 
l^nmher 9th Las Caaas, nlarnicd at tlio de- 
}ectlon of the Emperor, and bis declining bcaltb 
from want o'" cxeiciao, inqnired, with orciy ex- 
pression of cspcct and politeness, of the ollicer 
appointed ns guard, if it were necessarj for iiim 
iiUraliy to obor bis instructions sbonld tlie Em- 
peror merely take a ride round tlie bonse, ad- 
\ erf mg to the repugnance the Emperor must 
feel in being orerj moment reminded that bo 
Tins n prisoner 

The sympatliics of the ofliccr acre moted, 
and ho generously replied — 

“ My instructions are tojbllow General Bona- 
parte , bat I will laho upon myself the respon- 
sibility of not riding in tlio grounds around the 
bonse." 

Las Casas eagerly communicated the conver- 
sation to the Emperor He replied — 

“ It 16 not conformable nth my sense of duty 
to enjoy an ad\ antage which niaf be the moans 
of compromising on olTicer ” 

TJio Emperor judged aitb bis nccastomcd 
wisdom ns well ns magnanimity , (br soon the 
oflioer came hastening to Las Casas aitb tbo 
declaration that Admiral Coekbnrn bad posi- 
tively prohibited him from granting tlie captive 
stioh an indulgence As tins was mentioned to 
' the Emperor, be did not appear at all surprised, 
but quietly remarked that the boKOs might ns 
well bo returned, as' they sbonld bare no use 
for' them Las Casas, oxosporaled by such 
cruelty on tbo part of the admiral, said, with 
much anrmth — 

“ I will go immediately, and order them to 
be rotnmsd to the adimral " 

“No," said tbo Emperor calmly, "jon are 
now out of temper It rarely happens that nnr- 
tliiug is done well under such circumstances. It 
is always best to let tbe night pass over after 
the offence of tbe dnj " 

November lOrt The Emperor, with Las Casas, 
took quite a long walk Returning, ho met 
Mia Balcombe and Mrs Stnnit, a ladj who 
- was on her vojage to England from Bombay 
^ Wliile conversing with them, some slaves, with 
bcasy burdens on their shoulders, came toiling 
up the narrow path Mrs BaIcombe,'in rather 
an angry tone, ordered them to keep bock 
But tbe Emperor, making room for tbe sla%cs, 
tnrned to Mrs Balcombe, and said mildly — 

“ Respect tbe burden, madam t” 

Mrs Stuart, who bad been tangbt to re 
gord Napoleon as a monster, nos inexpressibly 
amazed by this touching incident. In a low 
tone of voice, she exclaimed to her friend — - 
“lYhat a countenance, and what a character ? 
How different from what 1 had been .led to 
expect I” 

November IZth Tbo life at the Bners was 
very regular Every day the Emperor dictated 
to Las Casas Between three and four o’clock 
he descended to the garden, and, walkmg up 
-nud down, .dictated again to one of the geut-e- 
xpcD ,who came ffom town for that nnrpose. ^ 


liii’*'-pi«t five he left the garden, and continued 
Ins walk in tlie path which passed through tlie - 
lawn m frontof Mr. Balcombo’s house. -In con- 
versation with fnends, ho enjoyed the aociiii 
promenade until dinner was nnnonneed, .. 

After dinner ho returned to the gaidcn, when 
he had Ins coifee brought to him Ho occa- 
Eionnllj made a friendly call upon Mr Bal- ' 
combo s family, to whom he becanc much at- 
tached Ho then continued his walk and con- 
vernation in the garden When the evenings - , 
were serene and illumined by the moon, these ' 
com ersations were continued nmillatc in tli; 
night 

‘‘ The Emperor,” sajs Las Casas, “-was never 
moro talkative, nor seemed more perfectly to . 
forget his cares, than during tlicso moonlight - ' 
walks. In the familiarity of the conversations 
which I thus enjoyed with him, ho.tookplen- 
snre in relating anecdotes of his boyhood, in 
describing the sentiments and illusions winch 
diffused n charm over the early years of his 
youth, and in detailing tlio circamstances of Ins 
private life, since lie played so distiuguishcd a 
part on the great theatre of the w orld ’’ 

“1 had intended,” said the Emperor one 
evening, “in order to seenre the smtablo educa- 
tion of the King of Rome, the establishment of 
tho 'Institute of Mendon ’ There I proposed to 
assemble the princes of the impcnnl house, par 
ticularly the sons of those branches of the family 
who hod been raised to foreign ihrones In this 
institntion I intended that the princes should re- 
cciro tho attentions of private tuition, combined 
with tho advantages of piibho cdncntion These 
children, who were destined to occupy difleront* 
thrones and to govern different nations, would 
thus have acquired conformity of principles, 
manners, and ideas Tbe better to faciluatd 
the amalgamation and tmiformity of tho fedcra- 
tivo parts of tho empire, each prince was to 
bring with him from his own country ten or 
twelve y ouths of about his own age, the sohs of 
the first families in the state WbU an influence 
would they not have exercised on their return 
homol I doubted not but that tho princes of 
other dynasties, unconncctoai with my family, 
would soon liavc solicited, ue n groat favour, per- ' ' 
mission to place their sms in the Jnstitntc of 
Meudon Wliat advantages would thence have 
arisen to the nations composing tho European 
assocint on I All theso young princes would 
have been brought .ogether early enough to bo 
united in the tender and powerful bonds of- . 
youthfol fnendcaip, and they would, at tbe 
samo tune, ha »c been separatea early enough to 
obyiate the fatal effects of nsing passions, tlio" 
nruonr of pnitiahty, tho ambition of success, tho 
jealousy of love.” 

November liih •' Tho coffee,’’ writes Las 
Cases, “that was served at onr breakfast this 
morning was better tlian usnal It might even < 
unve been called good The Emperor expressed— 
himself plearad with it Some moments after, 
he observed, placing his hand on his stomach,' 
that he fplt the benefit of it It would ha diffi ' 
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^ cult to express wliat were my feelings oni hear- 
ing this simple remark - The Emperor, by tlins, 
' contenry to bis cnstom, appreciating sofhTialnn 
' enjoyment, nnconscionsly proved to me the effect 
of all the privations ho had suffered, bat of which 
he never compkmed 

JVbDemSej* IGth The Emperor conversed with 
much freedom respecting the individuals con- 
nected -with “him m the great events of Ins 
career This mdiiccd Las Casas to make the 
Pillowing record i — 

“JIc invariably speaks with perfect coolness, 
Tiithout passion, widiont prejudice, and without 
resentment, of the events and the persons con- 
nected with his life He speal^ of hts post 
liHory.ns if it had ocenned three centuries ago 
In his recitals and Ins observations hospe^s 
the langnage of past ages He is like a spiiit 
conversing in the Elj sian Fields His conver- 
sations arc tme dmlognes of the dead Ho 
speaks of himself as of a third person, noticing 
the Emperors actions, pomting out the faults 
with whidi history may rrproach him, and. 
nnalizing the reasons and motives which might 
bo alleged m his justidcation 
“In viewing the comphented. circumstances of 
his fall, he looks upon things so mnch in amass, 
and fromeohigh a point, that indmdnols escape 
"his notice He nei cr cvmccs the least aj-mptom 
of violenco towards thoso of whom it might bo 
supposed he has the greatest reason to complain 
Bis strongest mark of reprobation, and 1 have 
had frequent occasious to notice it, is to preserve 
alcnoe with respect to them whenever they arc 
mentioned in his presence " 

Novtniber Idth All the French parly were 
invited to dme vdth the Emperor lie ap- 
peared in chcerfal spmts, and after dinner said, 
“ Gentlemen, will you have a comedy, an opera, 
or a tragadj ’’’ They decided m favour of a 
somedy. The Emperor then took Moli&rc's 
“Avarc,” and read to them for some time 
After the party had withdrawn, the Emperor 
retired to the garden for a solitary walk 
Novanher 25<7i The Emperor' had been for 
several days quite unwell, and, worn down by 
tbc dreadful monotony of his imprisonment, ap- 
peared quite dejected Las Casas found him 
this mommg seated upon a ^sofi, surrounded 
by a pile of books which he had been listlessly 
reading 

^“Centrary to the general opinion,” says Las 
Casas, “the Emperor is" far from possessing a 
' strong constitution . lie is constontlj labouring 
under the effects of cold. ‘His body is subject 
to the influence of tbo slightest accidents The 
smell -of paint is siifflcient to, make him ill 
Certain dishes, or the shghtest damp, imme- 
diately takes a severe eflect upon him Tlis 
body IS far frbrn being a body of iron All his 
strength is in his mind. 

"11 IS, prodigious exertions abroad, and his 
incessant labours at home, are knoivn to evety 
one No sovereign ever underwent so much 
bodily fafigne I have known the Emperor to 
- be engaged in business, in the Council of Slate, 


for eight or nine hours Bueccssiiely, and after, 
wards nse with his ideas as clear as when ho 
sat down I have seen him, at St. Helena, 
peruse books for ten or twcive hours, m suc- 
cession, on the most abstmse snbjectc, witiront- 
nppcaring in.tha least fatigued Ho has suffered, 
unmoved, the greatest shocks that ever man ex- 
penchced But these prodigious exertions arc 
made only, as it were, in despite of his physical 
powers, which never appear less snscepliblo than 
when lus mmd is in full activity 
“ The Emperor eats generally very little He 
often says that a man may hurt himself by eating 
too mnch, but never by eating too little. He will 
remain fonr-nnd-twenly hours nithont eating, 
only to got an appetite fcr the ensuing day 
But, if he cats little, he drinks still less A 
single glass of wine is sufliuent to restore Ins 
strength and to produce cheerfulness of spmts 
He sleeps very little, and verj irregularly, gene- 
rally rising at daybreak to road or write, and 
afterwards lying down to sleep ^ain 

“ The Emperor has no faitli in medicine, and 
never takes any He had adopted a peenhar 
mode of treatment for himself Whenever he 
found himself nnwell, Ins plan was to rnn into 
an extreme the opposite of what happened to bo 
lus hnbit at the time This he calls restoring 
the cqailibrinm of Nature If, for instance, he 
had been inactive for a length of time, he would 
suddenly ride about sixty miles, or hunt for a 
whole day If, on the contrary, ho had been 
harassed by great fatigues, ho would resign 
himself to a state of absointe rest for twenty- 
four hours He said Nature had endowed him 
with two important adiantages — ^tho one was, 
the power of sleeping whenever he needed 
repose, ot any hour and m any place, the other 
was, that he was incapable of comnnUmg any 
iDjunons excess either in eating or drinking. 

‘ If,' said he, ‘ I go the least beyond my mark, 
my ‘stomach instantly revolts ' " 

Conversing one day with Mr Balcombc, the 
Emperor remarked — 

*' I have no fnith m medicines My remedies 
are fns’ing and the warm-batii At the same 
time, 1 have a higher opinion of the medical, or 
rather the surgical, profession than of any other 
'The practico of the law is too severe an ordeal 
for poor human nature 1 ho man who habitnates 
himself to the distortion of truth, and to exul- 
tation at the success of mjnstico, will, at lost, 
hardly know right from wrong So with pohtics, 
a man mnst Imi e a conventional conscience The 
ecclesiastics become hypocrites, since too much 
is expected of them M to soldiers, they are 
cut throats and robbers Bnt the mission of 
surgeons is to benefit mankind, not to destroy 
them or to mflamo them against each o‘hcr ’* 
November 23t/i Six weeks had now passed 
away, during which the Emperor hadbeen about 
os closely imprisoned at the Briers as when on 
hoard the smp Tlio workmen were busy re- 
pairmg Longwood The En«^i$h Boldicrs were 
encamped at the Bners TLcro was a poor 
negro slave working m Mr Baloombe’s garuez^ 
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In \7bo3e history anci irelfaro the Emperor be- 
came deeply interested He was a Malay 
Indian, of prepossessing appearance He bad 
been stolen from bis native land by the crow of 
an Englisli vessel The Emperor’s sympathies 
were deeply moved by the old man’s story, 
wbiob boro every mark of truth Poor Toby 
became very much attached to the Emperor, 
who often called nt his littlo hut to talk with 
him They were fellow-captives Toby nln lys 
called the Emperor the “ Good Gentleman ” 
“Poor Toby,” said tho Emperor one day, 
“has been tom from his family, from his native 
laud, and sold to sIa^ely Could anything bo 
more miserable to himself or more criminal m 
others I If tins crime bo the act of the English 
captain alone, ho is doubtless one of tho vilest 
of men , but if it be that of tho whole crew, it 
mnv have been committed by men perhaps not 
BO base as might bo imagined Vico is alwaje 
individual, scarcely over collective 
“ Wliat, after <dl, is this poor human machine? 
End Toby been a Bratus, he would hive put 
himself to death , if an iSsop, ho would now, 
perhaps, have been tlic governor's adviser, if 
an ardent and zealous Christian, ho would have 
home his chains in the sight of God, and blessed 
them As for poor Toby, bo endures his mis- 
fortunes very quietly lio stoops to his work, 
and spends his days ui innocent tranquillity " 

For a moment tho Emperor remained In 
silence, calmly contemplating tho humhlo slave, 
and then said, as ho turned and walked away, 
“Certainly there is a aide slop from poor 
Toby to a King Richard, and yet the crime is 
not the loss atrocious, for this man, after oli, 
had his family, liis happiness, and his liberty 
It was a horrible act of cruelly to bring him 
here to languish in tho fetters of slavery " 

Then turning to Las Casns and looking mildly 
upon him, he said, 

“But I rend in your eyes thotyou think ho 
IS not the only example of the sort nt St Helena 
My dear Los Casas, there is not tho least resem- 
blance here If tho outrage IS of n higher class,' 
the victims also present very different resources 
We have not been exposed to corporeal suffer- 
ings, or, if that had been attempted, wo have 
souls to disappoint our tyrants. Our situation 
may even have its charms Tho eyes of the 
universe are fixed upon us Wo arc martirs m 
on immortal cause MtUions of human beings 
are weeping for us Our country sighs, mid 
glory mourns our fate. The prayers of nations 
arc for ns 

“ Besides, -f I considered only myself, perhaps 
I should have reason to rejoice Misfortunes are 
not without their heroism and their gloiy Ad- 
versity was wanting to my career Had I died 
on the tlirono, enveloped in the dense atmosphere 
of power, I should, to many, have remained a 
problem Now, misfortune will enable all to 
jud^e me without disgmse." 

The Fmperor subsequently made efforts to 
firehose the freedom of Toby and to restore 
him to biB natiye country He commissioned 
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Dr O'Meara to arrange tho affmr with Su 
Hudson Lowo, who was then in command In 
reply to these overtures. Dr, O'Meara records 
Sur Hudson Lowo to have said, “Ton know not 
the importance of what you ask. General Bona 
parte wishes to obtain the grat,tude of the negroes 
m the island Ho wishes to do tho same as m 
St, Domingo. 1 would nat do what yon osk for 
anythingin tho world.” 

Napoleon was disappointed and surprised at 
this refusal, and the poor slnvo wos necessarily 
left to dio m bondage 


CHAPTER LXXI. ^ 

rmST \13AIl AT LOSrWOLJ) 

Scmosal to Lonerwood— Tlic dllflp!(]i.(e(l but— The Em- 
poror's JiotLsehold — Annojanccs— Libels npoa tho 
Ltnperor— Thoncwjcar— rnthnsinsin of thcCngiliih 
sailors— Serenity of tlic rmperor— Tlio Lmperot’s 
comments upon Ills career— Arrival of-Slr iludson 
Lowo— His atrocities— Increasing wretclicdncss of the 
Emperor 

On the 10th of Docombef tho Emperor was 
remosed to Longwood 'With a screno spirit lie 
rode on horseback along tho ragged path of 
barren volcamo rocks a distance ot, about two 
miles, tmtn ho amied at Ins new prison Louse 
Here he found, m the midst of blcalc, storm- 
noshed crags, a long, low, onc-storcy house, 
mdely put together, but far too small for -the 
accommodation of the few }ct dovbted friends , 
who had come to share his captivity The Em- 
peror examined his prison with serenity, seemipg 
to tliinb more of tho comfort of his companions 
tWn of his own About a milo from Longwood, 
on tho road to the Bners, there was a small hovel 
colled Huts Gtitc, which General Bertrand, with 
his wife and son, was permitted to occupy 
General Gourgaud and Count Las Casas cogerJy 
solicited permission to sleep in tents rather than 
romniD in Jamestown apart from the Empero. 
Napoleon was much affected by tins proof of 
attachment A tent, under tho windows'of the 
Emperor, was pitched for General Gonrgatid, and' 
a room was Lastly prepared for Los Casas .Dr 
O'Mcnra, tho English pbjsicmn of the Emperor, 
was also under tho necessity of d wcllmg in a tent 
In process of time a room was prepared for each 
of these gentlemen For tho subsistence of the 
imperial captive and his exiled court the English 
government appropriated 800,000 francs a-jenr 
The French captives resolutely persisted ih treat- 
ing tho Emperor with all that deforence and 
respect which were duo to Ins illnstnous cha- 
racter Olid his past achievements 
The household now consisted of the Emperor, 
General Bertrand, wife, and three children, Count 
Montholon, wife, and two children, Count Las 
Casas and son, General Gourgaud, and Dr 
O'Meara There were also four servants of tho 
chamber, three grooms, and four servants of the 
table These had nil followed the Emperor to 
his drowy prison from their loya for hw person 
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Or. CMeam vita tm Insb gestlomon, and vrea 
fte surgeon on board tbe 1* Bellerophon ” Ae the 
Emperor's snrgeon, m consequence of lU-health, 
could not go to Si. Helena, Dr O'Meara had 
eegcrl; offered his eervioes A mote dreary life 
con hardly be imagmed than that of these cap- 
tives upon a bleak and barren plain, eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, mcei- 
snntly swept by ocean gales, where they were 
most of the tune boned in clonds and fogs. A 
few miserable gum-trees, struggling for life in 
tbe midst of the blackened rool^, pained rather 
than cheered the eye 

The victims were every day harassed by the 
most senseless annoyances Their walks were 
Imed hysenbnels with loaded muskets They 
were not permitted to ho out after a certain hour. 
They were forbidden to converse with the inha- 
bitants of the island They were not allowed 
to approatdi tho sea-shoie. Sentinels were placed 
under the Emperor’s wmdows Pass words and 
orders were multiplied and mcessantly chan^d. 
These annoyances were bitterly comphimed of 
by companions of the Emperor Bat the 
sdent grandeur with which Kapoleon encoun- 
tered every wrong and every insult forms one 
of the most hrilhaut pages of his history Eis 
impennl character is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in lus life at St Helena To each m^vidnal 
were assigned appropriate duties, and every hour 
had its allotted employments Each day was hke 
all the rest The gloom of the prison was con- 
tmually mvadod by impertinence and insults, to 
which the Emperor could only opMse the silent 
dignity of his renown His devoted fiiends, how- 
ever, surrounded his humble abode with tho 
respectfol etiquette of royalty, and thns often 
shielded him fiom cruel mdignibss 

On one occasion, an Englishman, who had 
frequently called, and had become exceedingly 
attained to the Emperor, confessed to him, wiUi 
hunuhty of heart, and, os it were, by way of 
GxpiaUcn, that he had fonnsrly believed oU the 
homble stories whldi bad been related of him 
" And how," said he, “ could 1 help crediting 
them? Our English puhhoatioas were filled with 
these statements They were m every month 
Not a smgle voice was raised to contradict 
them.” 

Napoleon smiled with perfect good-nature, and 
said, “Yes, it is to yonr oiuusters that I am 
indebted for these favours. They inundated 
Europe with pamphlets and hbels agomst me. 
I was repeatedly urged to adopt measures for 
counteracting this underhand work, bnt I always 
declined it. lYhat advantage should 1 have 
gamed by such a defence ? It would have been 
said that I had paid for it, and that would only 
have discredited me more Another victory, 
another monnment — these, 1 said, are the best, 
the oidy answers 1 con make. F^ehood passes 
away, troth remams. The sensible portion of 
the present age, and posterity in particular, will 
form their judgment only frW facts. Already 
roe cloud is breakmg The hght is piercing 
ihiough, rod my 3har<«<ste; grows dearer every 


day. It will seen become the fashion in Europe 
to do me justice 

“ Those who have succeeded roe possess the 
archives of my admmiatrationand the records of 
mytnbunels They hold in their pay and at 
their disposal those who have been the ezeontors 
and tbe accomphees of my atrodties and crones 
Yet' what proofs have they brought forward? 
What have they made known? 

“ The first moments of fury being passed away 
all honest and sensible men will render jnstice 
to niy character None bat rogues or fools will 
be my enemies I may rest at ease The suo- 
cession of events, the disputes of opposing par- 
ties, their hostile productions, will daily clear the 
way for the correct and glorious materials of my 
history And what advantage has been reaped 
from immense sums that have been paid for 
hbels against me ? Soon every trace of them w ill 
be obhterated, while my mstitntions and monu- 
ments will recommend mo to the remotest pos- 
terity It IS now too lato to heap abuse upon 
me The venom of catnmny Las been exhausted.” 

January 1st, 1816 All the compaifions of the 
Emperor assembled at ten o’clock to present him 
tbeir kmd wishes, in accordance with the eastern 
of tho day The Emperor received them t^eo- 
tionately, ‘ind invited them to breakfast, and 
spend the day with him ” We are bnt a hand- 
ful, ’’ said he, " m one comer of the world, and 
all our consolation must be onr regard for each 
other” 

During the day, Adnnral Gockbnm sent to 
the Emperor lus ibwhng-pieces It was kindly 
intended, though it seemed almost like mockery, 
smee there was absolntely nothmg to shoot upon 
the bleak rocks of Lougwood One or tro fowl- 
ing-pieces belongmg to the Emperor’s suite were 
also dehvered, on condition that they should 
be sent every evening to the tent of the ofBcer 
on dnty Such were tbe petty and hnmiliatmg 
onuoj ances to which these exiles were contmnally 
Bulgected Tliey very properly refused to receive 
the guns on sneh terms As there was a whole 
re^m(.ntof British soldiers encamped at Loug- 
wood, the admiral at last consented to leave the 
dangerous weapons in their hands 

One afternoon the Emperor was walking m 
the garden with Lis Oasas A young English 
sailor approached, with a countenance expressive 
of enthusiasm and joy, mingled with apprehen- 
sions of being perceived by the guard Garing 
ooroestly upon the Emperor, he said to Las 
Casas — 

*' I shall now die content. I pray to God that 
Napoleon may be one day more happy." 

^uch incidents were not uncommon. The 
sailors of the “Northumberland” all loved tho 
Emperor, and considered him their friend At 
the Bners, where Napoleon was not so vigilantly 
guarded as at Lougwood, they oft^n hovered 
aroand on a Sunday, to get a look of their 
shipmate On another occasion, a sailor from 
one of the ships m the harhoim suddenly pre- 
sented himsdf, and, with teais of affcct.'in 
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admiration giislimg from his c}os. said (o Lns 
■Cnias— 

“ Tell that dear man that J wish him no harm, 
but all possible happiness So do mo.t of us 
CiOng Ii^b ind health to him ” 

Tho sailor had a banquet of trild ilovrcra in 
ills hand for tho Bmporur, the only tohen ho 
;ould g» e expressu o of his kind feelings These 
ncidciits deeply moved tho n arm and generous 
ieart of Napoleon, With emotion ho said — 

“ See tho effect of imagination How power- 
ful IS its influence 1 Hero rre people nho do not 
know me, perhaps have neicr seen mo, they 
bavo only heard mo spoken of, and what do they 
not feel ? Wiat would thoj not do to servo mo ? 
And tho same c tpneo is found in all countries, m 
all ages, and in both sexes Yes, imagination 
rules the world” 

The gronnds around Longwood vbich tho 
Emperor was allowed to pass over without a 
guaid admitted of hut Imlf an hour’s nde Ho 
was not permitted to traverse the whole of the 
little island unless accompanied by an English 
officer. This arrangement was so repngiiant to 
the Emperor’s feelings, that ho conld not consent 
to lido thus attended His friends made every 
effort to induco the admiral to mitigate this 
harsh and humiliating measure, by placmg sen* 
tinds upon heights wlicic the Emperor could be 
seen Ihrongh his whole ndo Tho admiral, ho w> 
ever, was infle\iblo Napoleon, wounded and 
saddened, decided that ho should not pass beyond 
Ins allottod limits His spint was oppressed by 
tho mdigiiit}, and his health irapaured by the 
deprnntion ' 

Tammy 16 rt. Las Casas borrowed of Dr 
U Heara “ Tho Secret History of the Cabinet of 
Bonaparte, by Goldsmith *' Napoleon read tho 
monstron<=, impudent, and obscene libel with sur* 
prise Sometimes he laughed heartily ut its 
folly, again, he shrugged ms shoulders, amazed 
at Its shameless and uorrid calumny As bo 
rend tho infamous attack upon his mother, ho 
'exclaimed — 

"Ah, madam! poor madam I with her lofty 
clivaclerl If she were to rend this I Great 
God!" 

When he rend the account of his own de- 
bauohenes, he said — 

'* The author, it seems, wished to make mo a 
hero lu oiory respect. They nro in the wr'ong, 
however, to attack mo on the score of mcrnls, 
emce nil the world knows that I have singularly 
improved them, Thej could not hut know that 
I was not at all mclmed by naturo to debauchery 
Tho midtiphcity of my affnirs wonld^nover have 
allowed mo time to indulge m it," 

Just then Dr O’hleara came in, Napoleon 
said to him, smilmg — 

“Doctor, I ha^o just road one of your fine 
London ^productions against mo It Is a very 
just remark that it is tho truth on^ which cives 
offence ' I have not been angry for a moment, 
hut 1 have ftequently laughed at It ’ 

' Some one mentioned ttie day of the month, 
the lllh rf March. “ "Well," said the Bmperor, 


wnth animation, "It Is a 3 car cgi^to day If, 
was a brilhant day 1 was at Ljotis, on my 
return from Elba I was again become a great 
power ' 1 had founded tho greatest empire lu 
the world W’liat n fatality that my retnrn from 
tho island of Elba was not acquiesced ml that 
every one did not porcoii 0 that my reign was' 
desirable and necessary for the balance and 
repose of Europe * But kings and people both 
fciircd me They were avrong, and may p*y’ 
denrlj’ font. .. 

MTiat did the kings apprehend ? Did they 
dread mj ambition, mj' conquests, thy unnor«d 
inonardiy ? But my pow era and resources w ere 
no' longer tbo same 'Besides, I had only dc> 
fcated nud conqucrcdiii mj' own defence This 
18 n truth which time will moro fully doaelop 
every daj Europe ncacr cca'cd to make war 
upon France, her principles, and upon me We 
were compelled' to dcstroj, to save ourselves 
from destruction Tbo coalition nlwaas existed, 
openly or secrdtlj, avowed or domed It whs 
permanent It only rested with tho Alhes to 
give ns pcaec ‘ For onrsclves, aae were avorn 
out. As to myself, is it snpposcd that I am in 
scusiblo to tho charms of repose and secorily 
when honour docs not regmre it othcrwiso ? 

" Did they apprehend that I might oaer whelm 
them avith anarchical pnnciplcs? Bnt they 
Joicw bj experience my opinions on that score 
Tlioyhnae all seen mo occupa their tonrifories. 
How often have I been urged to revolutionise 
tbeir states, give mumcipnl functions to tbcir 
cities, and oxcito lusniTcctions among their sub- 
jects? Howoaer I maj'haao been stigmatized 
by them as the morfcr/i J(h 7 a, Jlvhesptare^m 
Imselacl, thej’ all knew better Dad I been so, 
I might, perhaps, still haao reigned, but they, 
most ccrtamly, would long sinco have been do- 
thwned In tlio great cause of which 1 saw my- 
self tho chief and the arbitrator, ono of taro 
systoms avas to bo followed — to make kings 
listen to reason from tbo people, or to conduct, 
the people to happiness by means of tbeir 
kmgs But it is well knoam to be no~easy 
matter to check the people when thev are 
once sol on Itaa'us more rational to reckon n 
little upon the lutelligcnco and wisdom of their 
rulers I had a nght to suppose them possessed 
of sufficient iiitelleot to see such obvious interests. 
I avas deceived They never calculated at all,’ 
and, m tlioir blind fnry, they let loose against 
mo that avhich I withheld aa hen opposedto them. 
They will see 

" Lastly, did the soa'crcigns take nmbntge at 
seemg n mere soldier attain tho crown? Did 
tlioy fear the example? The solemnities, the 
ciroumstances which accompanied my elevation^ 
my eagerness to conform to thcir*^ habits, to 
identify mjself aaath tbeir oxistciice, to bacoau 
allied to them by blood and by policy, closed tho 
wor snffioiently ogamst newcomers Besides, 
if there most needs have been the spectacle of 
an uninteiiupiod legitimacy, I maintain that it' 
was much moro for their interests that it should 
ha're taken piece in my person, ono risen from 
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the tanks, tkan in that of a prince, one of their 
-own fanuij. hor thwsanSs of ages \7ill elapse 
before 'the circninstances accnmmted in mj 
cose drav? forth another from among the eron'd 
to reproduce the same tpcctacle ; but there is not 
a so\cr(»gn irhohas not, at a ferr paces distance 
in his palace, cousins, bephews, brothers, and re- 
lations, to rrhom it tronld be easy to folloar sneh 
on example, if once set: 

On the other band, nrhat nras there to'alarm 
the people f Did tliey fear that 1 shotild.come 
to lav waste, and'to impose chains upon them? 
Bnt I returned the Messiah of peace and of their 
' nghfs. Tins new innsim was my whole strength 
To violate it would have been mm 1 repeat it, 
the people and the sovereigns were wrong I 
had restored thrones and on moffensive nobility, 
and thrones and nobility may ngam find them- 
selves in danger 1 had fixed and consecrated 
' the reasonable limits of the pec^le’s rights 
Vngne, peremptory, and undefined chums may 
again arise Had rby return, my establishment 
on the tluone, my adoption, been freely ac- 
qmesced in by the sovereigns, the cause offings 
and of ^e people would have been settled , both 
would Gave gamed Now they are agam to try 
it; both may lose. They might have concluded 
evcrj’thmg , they may base everj thing to fae- 
gm again They might have seenred a long 
and certain calm, and might have olready begnn 
to'eiyoy it , instead of that, a spark now may be 
sntficient to reproduco a nmvetsal conflagration 
Poor, weak humanity 1" 

These, surely, are profound views Candour 
wiU admit the Emperor's sincentj. The aspect 
of Europe now — a restless, heaving volcano — 
attests their tmth 

dfarch 18tA General Bertrand, in accordance 
with the wish of Napoleon, sonta communication 
to Admiral Cockbnrn to inquire if a letter, which 
the Emperor wished to wnte to tho Prince Re- 
gent of England, would be forwarded. Tito 
admiral replied that be did not know of any 
person upon the island by the title of emperor, 
and that he should not allow any paper to be 
despatched to England without first reading it 

i/ariA IfitA About four o’clock the captam 
- of the ‘ Cejlon,” who was about to sad for Eng- 
land, was presented to the Emperor Napoleon 
was languid and depiessod Ho was roused, 
however, when the captam inquired if they bad 
any letters to send to Europe The Emperor 
inimediatcly inquired if ho should see the Prince 
Regent Upon being answered in the efiinua- 
tive, ho added — 

"Inform him that the Emperor was desirous 
of witmg to tho Prmco Regent, bnt that, m 
consequence of the observation of tho admiral, 
„ that he would open the letter, ho bad abstained 
from It, as being inconsistent with his dignity, 
and with tbatof tho Prince Regent himsdf, that 
ha had, indeed, heard the laws of England much 
boasted of, bnt that ho" CDtdd not'discover their 
benefits anywhere, .that hb had only now to 
expect, indeed to desire, an executioner, that 
the tortnre they made him endure wsc inhuman, 


savage; that.it would have been more open and 
energetic to have pnt him to death ” 

Ap>it Srd. Napoleon was qieakmg of the 
temble perplexity in winch he was placed after 
the battle of Waterloo, at the tune ci his abdi 
catioiu 

“After all, am I certain,” said he, “that the 
French people will do me justice? Will thjj 
not acenso me of havmg abandoned thenii 
Hutoiy will decide Instead of dreading, 7 m 
voke its decree I have often asked myself 
whether I have done for the French people all 
thqr could expect of me. Will they ever know 
all that 1 suffered, durmg the night that preceded 
my final decision ? 

“In that night of anguish and uncertainty I 
had to choose between two great courses The 
one was to endeavour to save Franco by violence, 
tbe other was to yield to tho general impulse. 
The measure which I pur&ucd was, I think, most 
advisable Fnends and enemies, the good and 
the evil-disposed, all wore against me, and I 
stood alone I surrendered, and, my decision 
once taken, conld not be revoked I am not one 
who takes half measures , besides, sovereignty is 
not to ho thrown off and on, like one s cloak 

“The, other course demanded extraordinary 
seventy. It would have been necessary to ar- 
raign great cnminals and to decree great pnnish- 
ments Blood must have been shed, and then 
who can tell where we should have stopped? 
What scenes of horror might not have been re- 
newed? By pursuing this line of conduct, 
should I not have drowned my memory in the 
deluge of blood, crimes, and abominations of 
every kind, with which libellists have already 
overwhelmed me li; after all, I could hare 
saved France at such a pnee, I had energy 
sufficient to carry me through every difficulty , 
But is it certain tint I should have succeeded? 

“Yes, I hesitated long, I weighed every argu- 
ment on both sides ilit length 1 concluded that 
I could not make head against the coalition 
without and tho Royalists withm; that I should 
be unable to oppose tbe numerous sects which 
would have been created by the violenco com- 
mitted on tho Legislative Body , to control that 
portion of tho multitndo which must bo driven 
by force, or to resist that moral condemnation 
winch imputes to him who is nnfortanato every 
evil tliat ensues. Abdication was, therefore, 
absolutely the only step I could adopt All war 
lost m spite of me I foresaw and foretold this 
but still I had no other alternative ’’ 

Las Casas inquired if tho Emperor thought he 
could have saved France with the concnireucc 
of the Legislative Body. 

" I would have undertoken it without hesita- 
tion," the Emperor replied. “ In less time than 
any considertble moss of the Allies aould have 
assembled before Pans, I should have completed 
my fortifications, and have collected before the ' ' 
walls of the city upwards of eighty thousand 
good troops and three hundred pieces of horse 
ortUIory After a few days' bring, the Naliona . ' 
Guard, the federal troopc, and the uihabitonts el 
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Pans ^rauId have sufliced to defend tbe intrenoh- 
monts I should then have had eighty thousand 
disposable troops at my command Pans would, 
in a few days, have become Impregnable The 
appeal to the nation, the magnitude of the 
danger, the excitation of the publio mmd, the 
grandeur of the speotaclo, would have drawn 
multitudes to the capitaL I could undoubtedly 
have assembled upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand men, and I imngne the alhcd force did not 
oxiecd hvo hundred thousand Thus the affair 
would have heen brought to n singlo combat, in 
which the enemy would have had ns much to 
fear as ourselves. 

“ Meanwhile, 1 should havo surrounded myself 
ritli a nationtil senate, men distinguished by 
national names and worthy of general confi- 
dence I should have fortifaed my mihtnry dic- 
tatorship with all the strength of civil opinion 
1 should have had my tribune, which would 
ha\o promulgated the talisman of my pnnoiplcs 
through Europe The sovereigns would have 
trembled to behold tho contagion spread among 
their own subjects They must have treated 
with mo or have surrendered " 

“But, sire," exclaimed Las Casas, “why did 
you not attempt what would infallibly have suc- 
ceeded ? “Why are wo here ?” 

“Now," resumed tho Emperor, “you aro blam- 
ing and condemumg me, but were I to present 
to you tho contrary chances, yon would ohango 
your language Besides, you forget that -we 
reasoned in the hypothesis that Uie Legislativo 
Body would havejoinedme, but you know what 
line of conduct it pursued I might have dis- 
soiled It, to be sore France and Europe, per- 
haps, blame mo, and posterity will doubtless 
blame my weakness m not breakmg up tho 
Legislative Body after its msurrection It will 
be said that I ought not to have separated my- 
self from the destiuies of a people who bad done 
all for mo, but, by dissolving tho Assembly, I 
cobid, at most, havo obtamedonly a capitulatiou 
from tho enemy In that case, 1 repeat, blood 
must have been shed, and I must have proved 
myself a tyrant" 

4pnl 10(7t A ship amved bimgng European 
journals As Napoleon read the accounts of tho 
mcreasmg agtation in France, and of the deluge 
of evils whioh was overwheluung all the depart 
ments, he became muoh excited, and, pacmg the 
floor, he exclaimed, 

“ How unfortunate was I in not procoedmg to 
America I From the other hemisphere I might 
have protected France agamst reaction The 
dread of my reappearance would have been a 
cheek on their violence end folly My name 
would have been sufficient to bnffie their excess 
and to fill them with terror 

“The counter-revolution, even had It been 
Buffered to proceed, must have been lost m the 
pirand revolution. The atmosphere of modem 
ideas IS suffieient to stifie the old feudahsts, for 
henceforth nothmg can destroy or efface the 
grand prmoiples of our revolution These great 
and excellent traths can never cease to lo 


completely are thoy blended with our fume, our 
monuments, and eur prodigies Wo have washed 
away them first atoms m a flood of glory, and 
henceforth they will bo immortal Created in 
tho French tribunes, cemented witk the nlood of 
battles, adorned with, the laurels of victory, 
saluted with tho acclamations of tho people, eon:- 
tioned by the treaties and alliauccs of soiorcigns, 
ond, having become familiar to the cars as wdl 
as m the mouths of kmgs, these pnncipks con 
never again retrograde. 

“Liberal ideas flourish in Great Britam, they 
enlighten America, and thoy arc nationalized in 
h ranee , and this may bo called tho tripod whence 
issues light of the world Liberal opmions 
will rule the universe They will become the 
faith, the religion, tho moraht^v of all nations, 
and, m spite of all that may bo advanced to tho 
contrary', Uiis memorable era will be iusep irahly 
connected with my name, for, after nil, it ^.i.joot 
be denied that 1 kindled die torch onu 
cnited tho principle, and now persecution 
mo tho Messiah ^ends and enemies, all must 
pcknonledgc me to be the first soldier, the gr.md 
representative of tho age Thus I shall for ever 
remain the leadmg star " * 

April 17lh bir IIudEon Louo, tho now 
governor of St. Helena, armed nt Longwood, 
and was presented to tho Emperor His personal 
appearance was very unprepossessing After bo 
had withdrawn, tho Emperor remarked, “ Ho is 
hideous He has a most villainous conutenauco 
But wo must not docido too hastily Tho man’s 
disposition may', perhaps, make amends for tbe 
unfavonrable impression which his face produces 
This IS not impossible " 

Apnl 18t/< Sir Hudson Lowe presented a 
paper to oU the companions and domestics of tho 
Emperor, stating that they were at liberty to 
leave St. Helena and rotnm to EuroFe if thoy 
wished to do so. If, however, thoy desired to 
remain upon tho island, they w'erc required to 
give a written declaration that such was their 
wish, and to submit to all the restrictions which 
might be imposed upon the Emperor Though 
this document was understood to imolvo the no 
cessitjr of rommnmg upon that dreary rock during 
tho lifotimo of Napoleon, all promptly signed it 
except General Bertrand. His hesitation wojinded 
the feelings of tho Emperor He simply remarked, 
homever, “ Bertrand is always tho same Al- 
though he constantly speaks of going, whon tho 
timo comes he will not have tho courage to leave. 
Wo must be able to lovo our frieuds with all 
their faults ’’ 

Apnl 20<A Colouel Wilks, who had just re 
signed bis ofiloo of gov enior to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and who was on the eve of his departure for 
Europe,^ called, with his daughter, tc take leave 
of tbe Emperor The young lady was prosoutod 
by Madamo Bertrand. The Emperor conversed 
for some time with tho ladies with much cheer- 
fulness and affability. Governor Wilks was a 
man of extensive information, and tho political' 
oondition of France soon became tbe topio of vnw- 
ommated discooiee. 
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“Pnglanfl m3 Fianno," said the Emperor, 
“held in their hands the fate of thoTrorld, and 
pnrbcnlnrly that of European civilization What 
imnrj ^did wo not do each other? Wfant good 
tmght we not have done 7 Under Pitt’s system 
we desolated the world, and what has been the 
result’ Yon imposed npon Franco a tax of two 
thonsand fiva-hnndred millions of firancs, and 
raised it by means of Cossacks I laid a tax of 
seven thonsnnd millions of francs on yon, and 
made yon raise it with yonr own hands by your | 
Parliament. Even now, after the victory jon 
have obtained, v/ho can tell whether you may 
not, sooner or later, smk under the weight of 
such a burden’ With Fox’s system, we should 
have understood each other, we shonld have 
accotfiphshed and preserved the emancipation of 
nations, the dominion of principles Europe 
-wonld have presented but a single fleet and a 
single army. Wo might have ruled the world 
Wo might cvetj’where have established peace 
and prosperity, either by dmt of force or per- 
suasion Yes, I repeat, what mischief have we 
not done? Sviiat good might we not have 
effected ?" 

A pi il 27 til There were two individuals in the 
Emperors snito who, not possessing congenial 
dispositions, were frequently exposed to misun- 
derstandings and altercations The Emperor, 
who watched over his honschold with paternal 
fidchty, was deeply grieved at this, and, meeting 
them both in the drawing-room just before dinner, 
thus addressed them — 

" Yon followed me with the Mew of cheering 
my captivity Be united, then? otherwise you 
but annoy me. If you wish to render me happy, 
be united Yoa taUc of fighting oven before my 
very ejes. Am I no longer, tlien, the object of 
yonr attention ? Are not the eyes of onr enemies 
fixed upon Longwood ? Ton have quitted yonr 
families, yon have sacrificed everything, from 
love to me and in order to share my misfortunes , 
and yet you are now about to aggravate them, 
and to render them insupportable. Be brothers I 
I command you, I entreat yon as a father Let ns 
share the few enjoyments that yet remam to ns ” 
' The announcement of dinner termmated this 
parental reprimand 

il/hy ort For several days the Emperor had 
been sick and depressed Sir Hudson Lowe, by 
various petty annoyances, seemed determined to 
make him listen to the clanking of his ebams, 
and to feel their galling weight. The Emperor 
secluded himself m his chamber and saw no one 
It was a damp, chill, gloomy day. As a dismal 
night darkened over the fog-enveloped rock, a 
Sre was kmdled npon the hearth The Emperor, 
feverish and languid, was lechnmg, m his dress 
ing-gown, npon the sofa, enjoymg the pensive 
h^t of the flickering fiio , no candles were ad- 
nutlcd General Bertrand and Count Las Casas 
wore sitting by the side of the noble snSercr 
Tho conversation" turned npon the two great 
Revolutions of England and France The Empe- 
ro**, in calm and qUiet tones, gave nttcrance to the 
rellowing discnminatmg and glowing parallel — 


*• Both in France and England tho r>-tm ga 
thered during the two feeble md indolent reigns 
of James I and Loms XV , and hurst over tho 
heads of the nnfortnnate Charles I and Loms 
XVI Both these sovereigns perished on the 
scaffold, and their families were proscribed and 
banished 

'* Both monarchieshccamc repnbhcs,anf' dun." g 
that period both nations plunged into evet / cx(v.ss 
which can degrade the human lien^t ana under 
standing They were disgraced by scenes of 
madnes^ blood, and outrage Every tie of lin- 
monity was broken and every principle over- 
turned 

“ Both in England and Franco, at this ponod, 
two men vigorously stemmed the torrent and 
reigacd with splendour After these, the two he- 
reditary families wero restored Bol i, however, 
pursued an erroneons course They committed 
faults A fresh storm suddenly burst forth in 
both coimtnes, and expelled tlic two restored 
dynasties, witliout tlicir being able to offer the 
least resistance to the adversaries who overthrew 
them 

“In this singnlar parallel, Napoleon appears 
to have bocn in France at once the Cromwell 
and the V/iIham HI of England But as every 
comparison with Cromwell is m some degree 
odious, I must add, that if these two celebrated 
men comcided m one single circumstance of their 
lives, it was scarce possible for two beings to 
differ more m every other point" 

il/hy llrt Every day the estrangement be 
tween tho French gentlemen and Sir Hudson 
Lowe became more and more marked The Em- 
peror, however, seldom saw the governor To- 
day 0 note was handed tho Fmperor by tlio 
grand-marshal, inviting Genvrtl Smoparte m a 
dinner-party at Plantation House lie glanced 
over the note, and replied, '* Tins is too absurd 
There is no ansu er." 

After passing two lionrs in the batii, the Em 
peror took dinner with Las Casas at nine o’clock 
He became so nnimatcd m conversation that he 
contmned his remarks for two hours Ho was 
much surprised when informed that it was eleven 
o’clock “How rapidly," said he, “has time 
slipped away ! Why can I not always pass my 
hours thns anceahly? My dear Las Casas, 
yon leave me happy ’’ 

Mag I4rt A large parly of English gentle- 
men and ladies arrived at St Helena by the East 
India fleet They were presented to tho Cnpe- 
ror m the garden at Longwood At the close of 
the mterview, one of the gentlemen remarked to 
one of bis companions, “ What grace and dig- 
nify of manner the Emperor displays! I can 
scarcely form a conception of the strength of 
mind necessary to enable Napoleon thus to en- 
dure such reverses " They all seemed morbfied 
in con’cmplating the miserable abode in which 
the captive was confined When Dr O Sicara 
afterwards mentioned to Napoleon tho prcjudicts 
which those strangers bad entertained, the Em- 
peror smiled, and said, “I suppose tliey imagined 
that I was somo farocions homed animal." 
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May IClft. Sir Hudson Lowe called at long- 
wood, and desired to sec Gene/ nl Bonajun te Tbo 
Emperor received Lim in tlio drawing-room 
TLe audience was long and angry At its close, 
Napoleon said to Las Casas— 

“ Wo have bad a violent scene ' I Lave been 
thrown qnite out of temper. They have n^'W 
sent me worse than a gaoler. Sir Hudson Lowe 
is a downright executioner I received him to- 
day with my stormy countenance, my head in- 
vlmcd, and my ears pncKcd up. Wo 'looked 
/lost ferociously at each other My auger must 
Itnve been poTverfully excited, for I felt a cibra 
tion in the calf of my left leg. Tbw is alwaj s a 
sure sign with me, and I liaio not felt it tor a 
long time before My dear Las Casas, they will 
kiU me here, it is certain ” 

Abstracted and melmcholy, he eat down to 
his dinner, but was unable to take any food 
After a few unavailing attempts to rouse himself 
to ongsgc in conversation, he yielded to the sad-' 
ncss which overpowered him, and /‘clired to his 
solitary conch. 

May 20tA The Emperor rode out in the 
calash On his return he retired to his cliam- 
ber, saying to Lis Casas, “ I am low-spinled, 
unwell, and fatigued Sit dOivn in that arm 
chair, and bear mo company ” 

“He then,” says Las Casas, “threw himself 
apon bis conch, and fell asleep, wbne I watched 
beside him His head was uncovered, and L 
gazed upon his brow — that brow on winch were 
insonbed Marengo, Au8torlit/,nnd nhundicd otlier 

- immortal i lotones "What were my thoughts and 
sensations at tint moment 1 They may be ima- 
gined, but I cannot describe them 
“In about tbroo-qnarters of an hour the Em- 
peror awoke. He then took a fancy to insit the 
apartments of all the individuals of his suito 
When be had minntcly considered all the incon- 
veniences of nunc be said, with a smile of indig- 
nation, ‘ Well, 1 do not think that any Chnatmii 
on earth can he worse lodged than yon are " 

May 21st After dinner to-day, the Emperor 
tool: tho Bible and read to nil tho company tlie 
book of Josliuo, remarking, in connexion with 
the places which wcie mentioned, incidents which 
he had witnessed in tho same localities dnnng 
«ne Syrian campaign 

May^/h Ihe Emperor took a ride Re- 
turning, be passed near tho English camp The 
soldiers immediately abandoned their tarious oc- 
cupations, and formed themselves in a lino to 
. salute the Emperor as he passed. “ What Enro- 
' pean soldier,” said Napoleon, " would not ho in- 
spired with respect at my approach?” Ho was 
well aware of the fcchngs with which ho was 
regarded by the English regiment, and conse- 
quently avDideil pas'-ing the camp, lest he might 
bo accused of wisluug to excite tbeir entbn 
Eiasm 

, May 31st. The governor canie to day, and 
took n rapid circuit around Longwood, but did 
not have an audiouce The Emperor, after 
dinner, reverted to their Inst interview “ I be- 
haved very iH to him, no doubt," said Le, “aud 


nothing but my present siluativn coftid exensa 
me, but I was ont-of humour," and could not 
help it. I should blush for it in any other situa- 
tion. Had such a scene taken place at the 
Tuilerics, I should have felt myself bound in 
conscience to make some atonement. Never, 
dnnng ,thc period of'my power, did I speal 
harshly to any one without afterwards saying 
EomcthiDg to jnako amends ft r it, hnt bero I 
uttered not a syllable of concLlalion, aud I had „ 
no wish to do so Howoter, tho governor provoa 
himself very mscnsiblc 'to my seventy IJis 
dchcacy did not seem wounded by it 1 should 
have hked, for his sake, to have seen him etinco 
a little anger, or pull the door violently after him 
when he went away This would at least have, 
shown that there was some spring and elasticity 
about liim , but I found notbing-of the kind '* 

June 12(h> The Emperor read seieral nntn- ' 
hers of the jlfaiii/car “ Tbe«o Mmxltws" said 
bo, “so daugerons and terrible to many reputa- 
tions, are umformlv useful and Javournblo to me 
It is with official documents that meu of sense 
and real talents wiH write history- Now these 
documents are full of tho spirit of my govern- ^ 
ment, and to.them I make an earnest and solemn 
appeal ” ' - - 

June 18/7/ This day was tho anniversary of 
tho battle of Waterloo The circumstance was 
mentioned A sbado of anguish passed over tbo 
features of the Emperor- In slow and solemn 
tones bo said, “ Incomprebcnsiblo day • Con- 
cnrrence of unliCPrd of fatalities ' Grouchy I 
Ney I was tlicre troachciy or misfortune? Alas, 
poor France'” > 

Here be covered bis eyes with bis hand, and 
remained for some time silent. Ho then added, ' 

“ And yet all that human skill could do was ao- . 
compbsbcd All was not lost until the moment - 
wbpn all bad succeeded In that extraordinary 
campaign, thrice, in less than n week's space, I 
saw the certain tniimph of Franco, and the do 
termination of her fato slip through my fiiigors - 
Bad it not been for tbo desertion of a traitor, I 
should have annihilated the enemy at -the open- 
ing of the campaign I should bnvc destroyed 
him at Ligny it my loft had done its duty 1' 
should have destroyed him ngam at Waterloo if 
my right hod not failed me. Singular 0301601, 
by winch, notwithstanding the most fatal catas 
trophe, the glory of the conquered has not 
sniTered, nor tbo famo of tbo conqnoror boon m- ' 
creased I The memory of tbo one will survive ' 
his destruction , the memory of tho other will, 
perhaps, bo buried m liia tniimpb ” 

June 22Bd A package of books and journals 
arrived from Europe This was a treasure to 
the Emperor In Ins engemess, he engaged in 
unpnckmg tbomhunself He passed the whole « 
night m reading. In Park and Hornemau’a ' 
Travels m Africa be found generous testimony 
borne to the assistance be bad rendered tbo tra 
vellers in prosecuting tbeir enterprises m Egy pt ' 
It was very gratifying to tbo Emperor thus to ' 
find his name mentioned in an English publics 
tion, unaccompanied by insulting epithets 
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/w,e 2/rt Tho Emperor wns reading a «- 
flow, in irhicU it x\n'! mentioned that Lord 
C'lstkrcapli liid assorted, in n public meeting, 
tiint Napoleon, e\er since lus fall, had notlicsi- 
teted to declare that, as long ns ho had reigned, 
he roiild have continued to make war ngaiiist 
Litglaiid, having never bad nuyob>eet blither 
dcslTnction 

“ Lord C ullcrcagb,'' exclaimed the Emperor, 
^’mitst bo much accustomed to fabehooil, and 
mnst place great depondeneo upon tho credulity 
of bis auditors Can Ibeir ov.n gooil souse oHoor 
thorn to bi-lu'se that I conld ever make such a 
foolWi speech, even if I had such inlrntions?* 

' It was also stated that Lord Castlorcngh had 
said m Parlinncnt that tho reason s\hy tho 
French rrmv was so innch attached to Bona 
parte was, that he made a kind of conscnplion 
of nil tho heirc->'»es ot the Empire, and then 
distributed llicm among his generals 

“Hero, iig,im, ' obscri cd tho Emperor. “ I/ird 
Castlcreagh tells a wilful faloehood, lie esme 
among us Tic had an opportunity of seeing our 
manners and of knowing the truth lie must be 
C’rlam that sneb a thing was quite impracticable 
\YIint dees he take o ir nation for? 'i ho French 
naroncicrcapab’eoF snbmit ling to such tjrannj 
It IS important to his policy to render mo odious 
He 15 not Fcrupiilous about tho means lie docs 
pot sknnk from any calumny Ho has o\«y 
ahantage over me I am m chains. Tie has 
taken all precautions for keeping my mouth 
shot, and provonTmg the po«ibihtv ol my 
making any reply, and 1 am a thousand leagues 
from tho scene of action His position is com- 
manding, nothing stands m his stay Butecr- 
tnlnlj tins conduct is the ns phn nlira of impn- 
donee, baseno's, and cowerdice ” 

Jti'jf 'ilA, Mr IIobboHse, of England, the 
niUlmr of a book entitled ‘'TbQ-La,st Reign of 
tlio Emperor Napohon,” sent a copj of Ins book 
to Sir Itudson Lowe, with the request that it 
might bo delivered to the Emperor, Tho go 
vernor refobcd to deliver it, bocauso t’lore was 
imprinted upon the back, mgllt lellera, “To the 
Emperor Napoleon " 

To avoid Inrlbcr difficiiltj with regard to liis 
address, the Emperor requested Gciicrnl Ber- 
trand to opi-n a negotiation with tlio governor, 
and propom Uiat, for the future, the Emperor 
sliould take tho name of Colonel ^Duroo oc 
Colonel Muiron 

“ 1 wished,” said tlio Emperor, " to como hero 
tflrnyndo I proposed it to the admiral, bnt the 
proposal was rcjcttcd They persisted m calling 
me Gentml Bompnrte I am not ashamed of 
that name, but I do not wish to receive it from 
tho British government Tho governor and Jus 
OTommont act absurdly upon this question, and 
0 not understand it at all I do not call my- 
wlf Napoleon, _tbo Emperor of rrance, bnt tlio 
Fmperor Napoleon, whidi is a very dilTcront 
thing, faccanso it is in accordnneo with the iiengo 
of sovereigns who have abdicatod It was'tbus 
that James IT preserved bis title of King and 
Hajesty alter having lest bia orown , and King 


Charles ot Spam prosoned hia titlo of lung nflei 
bo bad abdicated in fivonr ef bis son Ferdi- 
nand VII A pretension is m this case put for- 
ward that the French nation bad not tho right 
to mako mo its sovereign w iiout tho pcrmisuon 
of tho King of England Never shall 1 yield to 
that ” 

July lGl7i The governor called and bad no 
antlicncc, which lasted nearly two hours. The 
Emperor, in describing it to Las Casas, said, 
“ I recapitulated all oiir grievances witliout fall- 
ing info n passion. I addre sed, by turns, his 
understanding, bis imagination, biS feelings, and 
bis heart I pnt it in his pow er to repair all tho 
Aiischicr ho bad done, and to recommonco upon 
a plan altogether now Bnt it was quite m vnm 
That man has no librcs, nothing is to be ex- 
pected from him *’ 

Ju?i/ 22iid, It was a delightful day. The in- 
mates of Langwood all breakfasted together 
under tho eliado ot some gum-trees “ The Fm- 
peror,'* says Las Casas, “took a view of our 
situation and oiir natural wants. ‘Yon are 
bound,’ said ho, * when j on are ono day restored 
to the world, to consider yourselves as brothers 
on mj account- Mv memory will dictate this 
condnet to yon’ Ho next described how we 
might bo of miitaal ndvantago to each other, 
the sufTerings wo had It m our power to nllevmto. 
It was. all at otico, a family and moral lesson, 
nhko distinguished by cxcolkut sentiment and 
Tactical roles of conduct It ongbt to have 
eon written m letters of gold It lasted nosrly 

an hour and a quarter, and will, I think, never 
be forgotten hj any one of us. For myself, not 
only tho principles and tlio words, bnt the tone, 
tho cxiTTCSsion, tho notion, and, above all, the 
entire nffcction with which ho delivered them, 
will never bs elTaccil from my mind ” 

Auyust ISlh Sir Ilndson Lowe again sought 
an mlenicw vvilii Napoleon ’fhe convoraotion 
soon tissnmcd an angry tone, and the Emperor, 
stung by opprc5«ion and insnlts, qnito lost his 
temper. The governor demanded that Napoleon 
should furnish three himdrcd thousand fnincs a- 
year towards defraying tlio expenses of Long 
wood, and also required a reduction in tho 
expenses of tho establishment, Tho Emperor 
replied with great warmth, roproaelimg tho go- 
vcrnorwiUi all the needless vexations regulations 
lie had adopted An angry intcinew ensued, 
and the gaoler and Ins illustrious captive sepa- ' 
rated, each more exasperated than over. 

S r Hudson Lowe, the next day, said to Dr 
O’Meara, " Lot General Boiiaparto know that it 
depends entirely npon mo to render hia situation 
more agreeable, hut if ho continues to treat me ~ 
with disrespect, I will mako him foel my power 
Ho IS my prisoner, and I have a right to treat 
him according to his behaviour I will bring 
lum to reason. IIo has been tho causo of tlio 
loss of millions of men, and may he again, vf he 
gets loose T consider Ali Pasha to ho a mnob " 
more rospectablo scoundrel than Bonaparte ” . 

Afterwards tlib Emperor said to Las Casas, 
“I havo to reproach myself with this scene I - 
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must fiee tWs ofEcef no more He mnVeB me fly 
into a passion It is beneath my di^ity Ex- 
pressions escape mo srhicb sronld Imve been nn 
pardonable at the Tnilcries If they can bo at 
all exensed bore, it is beennse I am m his band*, 
and subject to bis poorer It \7onld bare been 
more worthy of me, more consistent, and more 
dignified, to bare expressed nil these things with 
erfect composure They would, besides, hare 
een more impressive " 

Avgmt 21th The convers itioo to-day led tho 
Emperor to tube a rapid review of tho events of 
bis reign “The French and the Italians," said 
he, “ lament my absence I cany with mo the 
gratitude of tho Poles, and even tho late and 
bitter regrets of the Spaniards ^ Europe will 
soon deplore tho loss of the equllibnum, to the 
maintenance of which my French empire was 
absoliitclj nocessaiy The Continent is now in 
the mo«t perilous situation, being contimially 
exposed to tho risk of being ovfmin by Cos- 
sacks and Tartars And the English— the 
English will deplore their victory of Waterloo 
Things will bo carried to sneh a length that 
postenty, together with overy well disposed and 
well-informed person among our contemporaries, 
will regret that I did not rnccecd m all my 
enterprises " 

Seplemter Srd It was a dreary day of wind 
and ram The Emperor aat- m his room before 
a blazing fire ‘‘To-day,’’ said he, “is the 
anniversary of a hideous remembrance, the mas 
sncrcs 'of September, the St. Bartholomew of 
tbe Frenob Eovolution — a bloody stain, which 
was tho act of tho commune of Pans, a rival 
,powcr to the Legislahiro, winch built its strength 
upon tho passions of the dregs of tlie people No 
political change ever takes place nnattended by 
popular fury Tho mass of tho people never 
enter mto action without committing disorders 
and sncrihcing victims The Prussian army had 
arnved withm forty leagues of Pans, the famous 
mamfesto of the Duke of Brunswick was to bo 
seen on all the walls of the c ty , the people had 
persnaded themselves that the first pledge of tlie 
safety of the Bevolution was tho death of tho 
Royalists They ran to the pnsons, and intoxi- 
oated diomselves with blood to tbe ciy of ‘ Vive 
la Revolution 1’ Their energy had an eleotncnl j 
effect, by the fear with which it inspired one 
party and the example which it gave to the! 
other One hundred thonsnnd volnnteers jomed 
the army, and Qie Revolution was saved 

“I might have saved my crown by letting 
loose the pcopl** against tho men of the Resto- 
ration You will "recollect, Moutholon, when, 
at the head of your Foments, yon wished to 
pnnlsh the treachery of F^nchd, and to proclaim 
my dictatorship But 1 did not choose to do so 
My whole being revolted at the thought of being 
king of another mob 

“ A revolution is always, whatever some may 
think, one of tho greatestmisfortunes with which 
Divine anger can punish a nation It is tiie 
sconrge of the nation which hnngs it about, 
snd for a Ions- course it a the misfortune of all 
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Tmo social happiness consists in regnor and. 
peacofnl order, in tho tiarmony of oveiy one’s 
relative enjoyments ' I gave mmions overy year ' 
to the poor I made immense sacrifices to aid 
and assist industry, and yet France has uow 
more poor than in 1787. The reason is, tliat 
rcvoliiiions, however well conducted, destroy 
> every thing instantanconsl v, ond only ro construct 
society after a considerable time Tho French 
Reiolntion was a national convulsion,' as irrcsio- 
tiblo m its effects as nn eruption of Vesuvi'i 
When the uuperccivcd workings of tho peo'pls 
arrive at malnnty, a revolution bursts forth 

*• The Bourbons are greatly deceived if they 
bclictc themselves firmly seated on the throne 
of Hugh Capet I do not know whether I shall 
ever again see Pans, hut what I know is, that 
tho French pcoplo will ono day break the sceptre 
which the enemies of France hnic confided to 

Louis xvra 

“My son will reign, if tlie popuToi masses are 
permitted to net vithont control Tho crown 
nill belong to the Duke of Orleans, if those who 
nro called Liberals gam the victory over the 
pcoplo, bnt then, sooner or later, tho people will 
discover that they have been deceived — tliat the 
white nre always white, tho bine always blue, and 
thet there is no gnarantco for their tmo interests 
except under the reign of my dynasty, because 
It is tho work of their creation 

“I did not usurp tho crown I picked it from 
the gutter The people placed it on my head 
I wished tlio name of Frenchman to be the most 
noble and desirable on the earth. I nos king of 
the pcoplo, os the Bourbons nro kings of the 
nobles, under whatever colour they mny dismise 
tho banner of their ancestors VThen, fuu of 
confidence in the sympathy of the nation, I re- 
turned from Elba, roy adnsers insisted that I 
ought to tnko notice of some chiefs of tho royal 
party I constantly refused, answenug to those 
who gave me this advice, 'If I have remained in 
the hearts of the mass of tlio people, I have ho- 
tlnng to do with the Roynhsts It not, what will 
some more or less avail me to struggle against 
the opinion of the nation?'" 

Sir Hudson Lowe hod informed tho Emperor, 
through Count Montholon, that the expenses of 
Longwood must bo greatly reduced, and the 
number of Napoleon's household diminished Tlio 
expenditnre, he said, must not exceed twenty-five 
thousand francs a month, which wonld be equal 
to about five thousand francs a month in Eng 
land Shonid General Bonaparte he averse to 
this redaction, he must pay the snrplns himself 
Emperor promptly replied that he ivonld 
cbeerfolly defray all the expenses of Ins establish- 
ment, if tho ministers would permit any banbng 
house in St Helena, London, or Paris, chosen by 
the British government itself, to serve as intermo 
diators through whom the Emp cor conld send 
sealed letters and receive answers He promised 
to pledge his honour that the letters shonid relate 
solely to pecuniary affairs, requiring a similar 
pledge, on tho part of tlio bnnking-honse, that 
tho correspondence shonid bo held saorad. Sir 
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Hniison I^tro refused Ins tt'<i>cut to this ntrango- 
menty filling tlml no fcnlcd lettonconW bo per* 
milted to lca\o LongYrood He ftiU, howeior, 
InMslcd upon tlio redaction, or that the Emperor | 
fhonld psiy the snrphis Tho controvcr<y wasi 
long nud bitter, and the Emperor was exceedingly | 
nnno\ ed Sir Hudson Lowe was inexorable, and 
Count Montholon informed him that, ns the Em 
peror was not pcrnittcd by the English got era* 
ment to hnso accc-is to his property, he had no 
other means left than to di«iKi5P of his plate , and 
that, nctcOrdinglv, ft portion would be broken up 
and sent to town for solo monthly, to pronde tlie ; 
nccp'''anes ol lift. By disraissin.g rix scrvnnto, 
and introducing rigid cconomv, fho Emperor 
thought that he could bnng the expenses of tho | 
cstftblishmcut to nbont scTon tlioussnd hiahnn | 
dred francs a month Sir Ilndsou Lowe fnmislicd 
(5x0 thousand There was consequently two] 
tlionsaad five hnndrcd left fbr tho rmperor toj 
rsfse, or to dismiss more of his friends 
Sqytemlta 7th It was a dark and gloomy day 
Napoleon, fick nud dejected, did not lease hw 
cheerlc's npertment A stormy night settled 
down over the pn-oncr? Napoleon sent for Dr. 
O’Meara. “Be was su'mg," records the doctor, 
*‘in his bed loom, with oiih a wood fire burning, 
the flames of winch, akirnatch blaring and 
sinking, gave, at moments, u ino«t eingnlar and 
melancholy expression to his countenance, ns he 
sat opposite to it, ulth Id# bauds cros«ed upon 
his knees, prohabU reflecting upon his forlorn 
condition" As Dr O’Mearn entered, the Em- 
peror, after o moraoni s silence, s md— • 

“ Doctor, this is boj oud j our art. I have been 
trims m \nin to procure a little re«t, I canrot 
comprehend tlio cotidiict of yo,.r minister^ 
The j go to llicexpenso of one million two hnndrcd 
thousand francs in sending out furniture, wood, 
and biuldmg materials for my uro, and, at the 
fame time, <cnd orders to putmo nearly on rations, 
and oblige me to discharge ray servants and 
make reductions incompatible with tho decency 
and comfort of the hou'>e Then we have aides- 
de-camp making ftipnliitiona about a bottle of 
wino, and two or tlirco pounds of meat, with ns 
much gravity and consequence as if they were 
treating about the distribution of kingdoms. I 
see contradictions which I cannot reconcile, on 
tho oae hand, enormous and useless expenditure 
and, on the other, anparallclcd mo mness and 
littleness Why do they not allow mo to provide 
myself with ovoiy thing j instead of disgracing tho 
character of tho nation? They will not furnish 
my followers with what they have hooii nccus 
lomed to, nor will they allow mo to proindo for 
Ihcm, by goading sealed letters through a mer 
cantile house even of their onn selection, for no 
man in France would answer a letter of mine w hen 
ho know that it would be read by the English 
mimstora, and that ho would consequently be 
oenonneedto the Bourbons, and his propert'** and 
pc'so'i exposed to certain destruction Moreover, 
your own ministers have not given a specimen of 
gooil faith in seizing upon tho tnflmg sum of 
«ouo>y that I had in the ‘ Boflerophor,’ which 
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gi\ 03 reason to suppose that they would do the 
samo again if they knowxihcro any of my pro 
petty was placed It must he to deceive the 
English nation Seeing nil this fiimitnro sent out, 
and so much parade and show m the preparr'ions 
made in England, they conclude that 1 an Well 
treated here If they kneu the trutli, ann the 
dishonour winch it reflects upon thorn, they would 
not suffer it," 

Seplemher ICrt Las Cft'ns records— “In the 
moniitig, my servant came to tell me that tl ere 
WM neither coffee, sugar, milk, nor bread for 
breakfast. Y csteiday , some hours before dinner, 
feeling hungry , I asked for n moutliful of bread, 
and was told that there was none for mo Thus 
we are denied the veiy necessaries of life This 
fact will scarcely bo credited, and yet I have 
stated nntlung but tho truth 

“ In the course of three successive months, 
tho whole of tho Emperors pinto, with the ex- 
ception of one silvcr-gilt bowl, was broken up 
and sold Sir Hudson I-owe thought that the 
residents at Ijongwood had money secreted which 
ho could thus extort When tho Emperor found 
himself reduced to ordinary ware, the physnal 
effect upon him was such that he could cat 
nothing, and said to me, on leaving the diuncr- 
taUe, ‘ It trust he allowed, my son, that we are 
all great children Can yon conceive that I 
could not conquer my disgust at this badly-scrv cd 
dinner— I who, alien I was young, ate from 
black dishes? In tmth, I nm ashamed ot my 
self to day ’ ” 

Sir Hudson Lowe now yielded HeTexpressod 
much regret that ho had pushed matters to such 
an extremity, and said that be only noted on tho 
conviction that tlio captives had a great quantity 
of gold nt Longwood, and “ that he would not 
have allowed a single piece of plate to bo broken, 
could ho have supposed that matters would go 
so far as to reduce General Bonaparte to cat oflf 
dishes like those of tho lowest colonist m tho 
[island” 

I As soon as tho Emperor’s fnends were informed 
of Ilia destitution, they immediately placed their 
fortnnes nt his disposal Napoleon’s mother, 
Joseph, Hortense, Panhne, Eliza, Jerome, and 
Loins, all mitbonzcd him to draw freely upon 
them 

Sfpltmber 30fft Tho Emperor road in an Eng- 
lish newspaper that Lord Castlereagh had again 
sta’ed m an nssemblj in Ireland that Napoleon 
bad declared nt St Helena that he never would 
have made peace with England bat to deceive 
her. take her by surprise, and destroy her, and 
that, if the French army was attached to the 
Emperor, it was bccauso ho was in the bnblt of 
giving tho daughters of the richest famihcs oi 
hiB empire in mnmage to hw soldiers 

The Emperor, moved with indignation, dio 
tatod tho following reply — 

“ Those calumnies, uttered against a man who 
IB so barbarously oppressed, and who is not 
allowed to mako his vooe hoard m answer to 
them, will' he disbelieved by ell persons waJ- 
.cdncfttcd and snsceptiblo of feeling. When 
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Napoleon Traa scaled on the flrst tlirono in the | “I suppose, " tlie govcirof wphed, "tlmt tliej 

world, then, no donhl, Ins enemies bad a right 

to say wltitever they pleased. IIis actions were 
public, and mro a sufficient answer to them 
At any rate, that conduct now belonged to 
piibho opinion and bMoiy But to„ utter now 
and base cahimiiics against luin at the present 
moment is an act of the utmost meanness and 
cowardice, and which will not answer the end 
proposed Millions of hhels have been, and are 


are very glad of jt, as it will giro them a'pretcxl 
to leave General Bonap.irte, which. I sbal’’ order 
them to do” 

AU tliQ members of the Enperoi's suite, in 
grealperpleeity, assembled ml sroom. “Iheso 
insults,'* said tlio Emperor, “which are daily 
heaped npon those who haio devoted themselves 
to me— insults winch there is every probability . 
will be multiplied to a still greater extent — ^pro> 


still published eicri day, but they arc without sent a spectacle which I cannot and must not 
clTect Sixty milhons of men, of fho u’O'^t ,n«ef 

polished nations in the world, raise their voices 
to confute them, and fifty thousand English- 
men, whonro nowtraiclliiig on the Continent, 
will, on their return homo, publish tho truth to 
tiic inhabitants of tho three kingdoms of Great 
Britain, who will blush at having been so grossly 
deceived ” 

Tlius closed the first year of Napoleon’s cap 
tiTity at Sk Helena The recital of tho nume- 
rous vexations annovanccs and in«ulls to wliiih 
he was exposed would ho but.pamfiil to_tho feel ^ 
mgs of our readers Those who liavo a hciri 
for the tragic story can find all the details in tho 
several roemonals of St Helena, illustrated by 
the official documents of Sir Iltidaon Lowe 


- CHAPTER LXXri 

THE OTCOMl AM> TlUrn lEAl OF CATTlVIXTr 

27cw vexatl'ius from Sir Jlnil'oii Lowe— Xnpolcon’s 
views of tolcmtinn— ncmari s on tlio mptnro of llio 
Treaty of Amloiis, upon tlio Conare«s nt CliSfillon, 
upon Hiui'lv— Tlic rcmovnl of Lns Cn'iis— VuIoOirilj 
of Sir Iliiilson I/owo — LDicIs upon tlic Emperor— 
DllnpIUattil condition of Loiicrwood— intenlow wiUi 
Lord AmtioiBl— EnctgctiO protect 

The Emperors health was rapidly failing, and 
gloom pro} cd hcav ih upon tho snints of nil his 
companions The Emocror could not ride or 
walk unless accompamed h} an English officer 
Guards, with loaded muskets and fixed bnjoTicts, 
stood before his windows and at his door He 
was prohibited from speaking to any mhnhitnnt 
of the island unless in the presence of an English 
officer Sir Hudson Lowe insisted that all the 
inmates of Longwood should sign tlie following 
declaration — . 

“I, the undersigned, hereby declare that I 
wish to Tcmam nt St Ilclonn, and to slinre the 
restrictions which ore imposed on Bonaparte per- 
sonally ” - , 

The gentlemen at^Longrrood were unwilling 
to sign n paper which' referred so disrespectfully 
to their Emperor They, however, promptly 
signed the declaration, simply substituting the 
title Emperor instead of Bonaparte Tho go- 
vernor immediately sent back the panor, de 
mnndmg that they should sign the one he Lad 
^sent Dr O’Meara told him tnat ho did not 
''believe tne French gentlemen would s.gn the 
'declaration, worded as ho wi>hod 


longer endure Gentlemen, you must leave me 
I cannot see yon submit to the restrictions whiib 
aro nhout to be imposed on yon, and which will, 
doiibtle°s, soon be anginented. I will remain 
here alone neitim to Europe, and make known 
the hornblo treiitment to winch I am exposed 
Bear witness th it yon saw me sink into a pro 
mature grave I will not allow any one of j on 
to sign this declaration in the form that' is re- 
quired I foriml it It shall never be said that 
hands which I bad the power to command were 
•employed in recording my degradation If ob- 
stacles arc raised respecting a mere foolish for- 
mality, others will bo started to morrow for an 
cqiinlly triv ml cause It is dctcnnincd to move 
yon in detail, but I would ralhersccy on removed 
iltogcthcr and at once Perhaps Uiis saenbee 
miiv prodneo a result." 

At eleven o’clock that night, Count Bertrand 
rccQivod a letter from Sir Hudson Lowe, inform- 
ing him that, in conscqncnco of tho refusal o' 
tho French officers to sign tho declaration lie had 
presented, they and the domestics must all depart 
(or the cape of Good Hope instantly, in a ship 
whidi was ready for their reception This 
brought tliem to terms. Overwhelmed with 
grief and consternation, they, m a body, waited 
upon Captain Poppleton after midnight and 
signed tho olmoxious paper, which was imme- 
diate! v transmitted to the governor ' 

Ocioher JGik Ihc Emperor sent for. Dr 
O’AIcara, and requested him to call upon Sir 
Hnnson Lowe again to propose, in order to 
avoid further difficulty, that the f..mperor should 
assumo the name of Colonel Miiiron. or Baron 
Duroo " If tho governor consent*," Iho Em- 
peror continued, “let him signify to Bertrand 
that he acquiesces in one of them, and such shall,, 
be adopted. It will prevent many' difficulties 
and smooth tho way ’’ 

The governor coolly replied that it was a very 
important communication, which tequired serious 
reflection, and that he would lose no time in 
forwarding it to the Biitirii government!' The 
Emperor, in conversation with Dr O’Meara, after 
Ills return from tho interview with Sir Hudson 
I.«we, remarked — 

"I abdicated the throne of Franco, hut not 
the title of Emperor Sovereigns generally re- 
tain their titles Tims Charles of Spam retains 
the title of King and Mqjcsty, after having 
abdicated in favour of his son If I were in 
England, I should not call mysolf Emperor. 
But they want to malto it appear that’ th*- 
iiremsh nation had not a right to make me its 
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sovcieign If tliey Imd not n nglit to ninko mo 
EmpcTor, tlioj wcro cqotilly incnpakla of making 
ao general. 

*' Your nation called \YnsWngton a leader of 
robeli fo' n long tj*nc, nnd refnrod to noknow 
Icdgo eillicr lum or the Constitution of Lh 
comitty, but bis snccessas obliged them to 
;lmnc:o and acl*noi‘’lctlgo both It is sncccss 
vliicli makes tho great man It would appear 
truly nd’cnious m mo, ncro it not that your 
mmislera foroo mo to it, to call myself Emperor, 
situated as I nm bore, and woold remind ono of 
those poor wretches m Ijcthlelicmi in London, 
who fancy themselves kings nniid their clintns 
and strew ” 

He ll.en STtiko of tbo heroic nttnclimcnt wbtcli 
Ills friends In 1 manifested by remaining nl St. 
Helena contrary to his desire “Thci had." 
said lin, *' an excellent pretext to go, bj refusing 
bo sign * Napoleon Bonaparte,’ and next bccau«3 
I ordered tlicm not to sign But no, tlicy woald 
hnv8 signed * tho tyrant Bonaparte,' or any other 
opprohnons name, in order to remain nth me in 
miscri here, rather than rottim to Enrope, where 
they might live iii splendonr. The more jour 
government tries to degrade me, so much more 
respect Hill they paj to me Thej pndo them- 
selves in pajmg mo more respect now tlian when 
I nns in tho hi iglit of rav glorj ” 

October 18/A. Los Cns«» rowds — •'! did 
not fee the Emperor until five o’clock, when ho 
s^nt for me to attend him in Ins drawing room 
He continued indisposed, but ho had, notniUi- 
stnndhig been engagfd all Ibo morning m die 
tatmg to tho mrand-marjlrnl Ilo summoned all 
tho indwidmls of his suito in sncctsswn Ilo 
was low-spi/ilcd nnd henvv. Tho weather has 
an effect on the nerves, mid tho persecutions 
wliieli are henned on ns are still worse to bear 
Eveij word nticred by tho gosomor increases 
our misery To-dns he had signilicd his inten- 
tion of removing four of our cst ibhshment, 
which has been tho cause of general lamentation 
nitong the honsclidld Tbo individuals singled 
out for their rcmoral regret their sopirition 
from their companions, while those who are to 
remain nra tormented by the fe.ir of speedily 
sharing the s.nno fate" Tho next day these 
four compamons of tho captive were taken from 
Ivongwnod, nnd sent m n *hip to tho Cape of 
Good Hole 

Oc'ohcr 22nd Dr 0 Mcarn inquired whv tho 
Emperor had cniourngtd tho Jews so mndi 

“ I wanted,” he replied, " to make them leave 
off usury, and become hie other men. There 
were e great many Jews m tho countries I 
reigned over By removing their disabilities, 
and bv putting them upon an cqunhtj* with 
Catholics, Protestants, and ctlicrs, I hoped to 
' make them become good citizens, nnd conduct 
thcmselics like the rest of the community I 
helicvo that 1 should have succeeded m the end 
Moreover, I wanted to establish a universal 
kborty of conscience My system was to have 
no predominant religion, but to allow perfect 
liberty of conscience nnd of tbonght, to make 


all men equal, whetber Protestants, Calliolics, 
Mahometans, Deists, or others, so that tlioir 
religion should have no influonco in getting 
them employments nnder government." 

‘•Would yon have permitted the re-istahlish- 
ment of tho Jesmts in France?” mquired Hr, 
O Mcarn 

"Novor,” tho Emperor replied “It is she 
most dnngerons of societies, nnd has done more 
mischief than nil others. Their doctrine is, that 
their general is tho sovereign of sovcrcig/is, nnd 
master of the world , that nil their orders from 
him however contrary to the laws, or however 
witked, must bo obeyed Evciy net, however 
atrocions, comimtted by them pursuant *o orders 
from their general nt Romo, becomes, In their 
eves, mcritonons No, no, I would never have 
idtowcd a society to exist in mj doininioiis under 
the orders of a foreign general nt R/ me ” 

“ It IS to ho feared,” Dr 0’Mci.ra observed, 

“ that the priests nnd the Jesmts wall soon have 
great influence m France ” 

“ Not nt all unlikely," Napoleon replied “ The 
Bourbons are rnnatici, nnd wonld wilhnglv bring 
bark tho Jesuits nnd tho Inquisition In reigns 
before mine tho Protestants a ere ns badly treated 
as tho Jews They could not piircliaso land I 
put them upon n level vv ith tho Catholics They 
will now he trampled upon by the Bourbons, to 
whom thoj, and everything else liberal, will 
nlwaj s be objects of su'-picimi ” 

October 2Rth The Emperor was very nnwol! 
Tlic dav was cold nnd <lnmp He sat in lus 
chamber bj a fire, with ,a hnndkciolnof bound 
around lus throbbing brow He was suffering 
FC’crcly from tho toothadie and ague dulls 
“ What a mwcrablo thing is man t ' said ho , 
“the smullcit fibre in bis body, ns'^ailed bj 
disease, is suflicient to derange bus whole sjstem 
On tho other hand, in spite of all the maladies 
to which he is subject, it » sometimes necessary 
to employ the executioner to pnt an end to him 
What a cunons machitio is this earthly clothing! 
And perhaps I maj bo confined m it for thirty 
years longer " 

November 1?(. Tho Emperor passed tho day 
111 a state of extreme debility Ilo nllndcd to 
the rupture of tho peace of Amiens “ The 
sudden rupture,” said be, “of tho treaty of 
Amiens, on such false pretences, nnd with so 
mneh had faith on the part of tho English 
ministry, and tho seizure of several merchant 
ships even before war had been declared, roused 
my indignation to tho utmost To mv urgent 
Tcmonslrances, they coolly replied that it was a 
pnuliCB they had always observed And hem 
they spoke tho truth But tho time was gone ' 
1» when Franco could tamely submit to «nth 
injiistico nnd humihation I had become the 
defender of her rights and glory, and 1 was 
resolved to let our enemies know with whom 
they had to deal Unfortunately, owing to tho 
reciprocal situation of the two countries, 1 could 
only avenge one act of violence by another still - 
greater it was a painful thmg to be compelled 
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to make rcj nsnU on innocent men Bnt I Imd | 
ao altcmativo ” I 

November 2nd In allusion to the conditions 
of peace proposed by tbo Allies at Clutillon, tlio 
Emperor remarked — 

“ I did Tight m refusing to sign the nltimntum, 
and I fully explained my reasons for that refusoL 
Therefore oven herCi on this rock, amid all my 
misery, I have nothing to repent of I am aware 
that few will understand me , but, in spite of the 
fatal turn of events, even the common mass of j 
mankind must be convinced that duty and honour 
left me no other alternative If the Allies had 
thus far succeeded m degrading mo, would they 
have stopped there? Would they not have 
availed tbomsehes of the immense advantages 
afforded them by tlie treaty to finish by intrigue 
what they had commenced by force of arms? 
Then where would have been the safety, inde- 
pendence, and future welfare of Franco ? Where 
would have been my honour, my vows? Would 
not the Alhes have ruined me in the estimation 


arise an Emperor of Russi', vahnnt, impetuous, 
and intelligent — in a word, a Czar with a beard 
on Ills cbm, Europe is bis own " 

November Hth Some now vexation on tbo part_ 
of Sir Hudson Lowe arose Las Casas romaikcd, ' 
"Ah, sire, this mns‘ indeed, inOrcase your hatred 
oftheEnglishl'* 

Napoleon shrugged his shoulders, and said 
pleasantly, "That is an ignoble and n 'rlgar 
spint. Say rather that, at most, it may irei eas« 
my hatred of this or that particular Englishman, i 
But, since wo are on this subject, lot mo say that 
a man — truly a mm— never hates His anger 
or 01-hnmour never goes beyond the imtatiou 
of the moment — tbe electric stroke The man 
formed for high duties and authonty never con- 
siders persons , ho secs only things, their weight 
and consequence-'' 

Bpcnlung of a man of powerful mind but of 
coarse habits, ho remarked, " The fault is m his 
first education His swaddling clothes have been 
neither fine nor clean ” 


of the people os effectnally os they mined ii 3 
on the hold of battle ? They wonld have found 
public opinion too ready to receive the impression 
which It would have been their aim to give to it 
How wonld France have leproaohcd me for snf- 
fenng foreigners to parcel out the territory that 
had been mtrastod to my care I Could the French 
_ people, fall of the recollections of their glory, 
' have patiently endured the bmrdens that wonld 
inevitably bavebcen imposed upon tbom ? Honco 
would have risen fresh commotions, anarchy, and 
desolation I preferred risking the Inst chances 
of hattio, dcteimining to abdicate in case of no- 
cessity But, after all, the historian will perhaps 
find It difficult to do mo justice, for the world is 
so overwhelmed with libels and falsehoods, my 
actions have been so misrepresented, my cha- 
racter so darkened and misunderstood ” 

Some one remarked that the clouds of dotrac 
hon would disperse as his memory advanced in 
posterity 

"That IS very trae,” the Emperor replied, 
" and my fate may be said to be the very oppo- 
site of others. A fall usually has the effect of 
lowering a man's character But, on tbo con- 
trary, my fall has elevated me prodigiously 
Every succeeding day divests me of some portion 
of my tyrant’s skin ” 

Novemler 6^ TheEmperor allndcd to Russia. 
" Who can avoid sbuddenng at the thought of 
such avast mass, unaasatlabio cither on the flanks 
or m the rear, descending upon ns with impunity 
— iF triumphant, overwhelming everything in its 
course, or if defeated, retiring amid the cold and 
desolation that may be oalled its forces of re 
serve, and possessing every facility of issuing 
forth at a ftttnre opportunity? la not this the 
head of the Hydr^ the Antains of fable, which 
can only be subdued by seizing it bodily and 
stiflmg_lt m the embrace? Bnt where is the 
Herciilea to be found ? France only could ftimir 
Df such an achievement, and it must be confessed 
wa made but an awkward attempt Should there 


‘November ICrt Las Ca>as records — “ About 
three o’clock the Emperor sent for me Ho 
wished to take the air Wo wero much im 
pressed with his pallid cheek, his emaciation, 
and his debility As we passed tbrongh the 
wood, tbo Emperor saw tbe fortifications with 
which we nro'nbont to bo sniroundcd, and he 
could not forbear smiling at these nseloss and 
absurd preparations Ho remarked that the 
ground in our neighbourhood hod been entirely 
disfigured by the removal of tbo kind of turf 
with which It was covered, and which had been 
earned away for tlie purpose of raising banks 
In fact, for the last two months, tbe governor 
has been incessnntlj digging ditches, construct, 
ing parapets, planting palisades, &c Ho has 
quite blockaded ns in Longwood, and the stable, 
at present, presents every appearance of a re- 
doubt Wo are assured that Sir Hudson Lowe 
often starts out of bis sleep to dev iso now means 
of security ‘Surely,’ said the Emperor, ‘this 
seems something hko madness Why cannot 
tbe man sleep traiiqnilly and let us alone ? Has 
he not senso enough to pcrccivo that tho secn- 
inty of our local situation here is suffidont to 
remove all hfs panio terrors ?’ ” 

November 20(k. A no w calamity overwhelmed 
the Emperor His^ faithful fnend and constant 
companion was, without a word of warning, 
torn from him, and, after close impnsonmcnt fet 
a month, was sent, wiih his son, off to tho Capo 
of Good Hope, and thenco to England The 
pretext for tine oruol arrest was, that Las Cas‘’s 
had written n letter, describing tbo Emperor’a 
situation, to Lady Clavenng, and had intrusted 
It to n servant to be sent to Europe, without 
possmg through tho hands of Sir Hudson Lowe 
This was a dreadful blow to tho Emperor in theso 
dreary hours of solitude and sickness Las Casas 
was not permitted to see the Emperor to utter a 
word of adieu The Emperor, however, wrote a 
letter to hw agonized companion, containing Ihi 
following contimentai— 
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“My 8ear ,Goant Las Casas, — My iaart » 
deeply affected, by -whai you now expononoe. 
^orn from'me fifteen days ago, you havo been, 
einoo tiien, unprjsoned, in dose confinement^ 
without my bemg able to communicate with yon, 
or to receive from you any mtelhgenoe Your 
oonduct at St Helena has been, like the whole 
of your life, honourable and irreproadiable 1 
love to tell y on this. A pretext was wanting to 
seize upon your papers Butyour letter to your 
ffiend m London could not authorize a visit from 
the pohoe to you, smce it contamcd no plot, no 
mystery — smco it was only the expression of a 
heart noble and sincere 

•• Your papers, among which it was well known 
there were some belonging to mo, were seized, 
without any formality, close to my apartment, 
and with expressions of ferocious joy I was 
informed of ^is some few moments afterwards 
I looked through the wmdow and saw them 
taking you away I imagmed I saw some 
South Sea Islanders dancing round the prisoners 
whom they were about to devour 

“Your society was necessary to me You 
alone conld read, speak, and understand Eng- 
lish How many nights have you watched over 
me during my lUnessI Nevertheless, I request 
you, and, in case of need, command you, to 
requite the 'governor to send you to the Con- 
tinent He cannot refuse, because he has no 
power over yon, except tluongh the voluntary 
dooument which yon signed. It .would be a 
great consolation to me to know that you were 
on your way to more happy conntnes When 
you arrive m Europe, whether you go to Eng- 
land or return to France, endeavour to forget the 
evils yon have heenNiidlod to endure, and be 
happy in the thought of the fidehty you have 
shown towards me, and of the affection wHch I 
feel for you Should yon see, some day, my 
Wife and eon, embrace tbem. For two years I 
have, neither directly nor indirectly, heard from 
them There has been on this idand for six 
months a German botamst, who had seen them 
in the garden of Schonhrunn a few months 
before hiB departure. The baiharians have care- 
fully prevented hun from commg to give me any 
news respectmg them 

" In the meantime, be comforted, and console 
my friends My body, it is true, is exposed to 
the hatred of my enemies .They omit nothing 
that can oontnbute to satisfy their vengeance, 
they make me suffer the protracted tortures of a 
slow death, but Providence, 18 too jnst to allow 
these Buffermp to last much longer. The in- 
salubnty of wis dreadful climate, the wont of 
everythmg that tends to support life, will soon, 
I feel, put an end to an existonco whose last 
moments will be on opprobrium to the English 
character, and Europe will one day stigmatize 
with horror that perfidious and wicked man 
AlU true Englishmen tnU dtown him as a 
Bntou 

“ As then is every reason to suiquise that you 
Will not be allowed to come and see mo before 
your departure, receive nay embraces, and the 


assurance of my esteem and' ttiendsnip May 
yon be happy 

“ Yoora affeotiouately, 

“Napoieom 

“ Longwood, Deo 11th, 1816 ” 

This letter, sealed and duected to Las Cam, 
was sent to Sir Hudson Lowe He immediately 
returned it, with the observation that it could 
not be dehvered until it shouM be rend and ap- 
proved by the governor The tmperor was re- 
chmng on hiq sofa when the letter was brought 
back. He nttend not a word, but, raismg his 
hand over his head, took the letter, broke the 
seal, and xetnmed it without even lookmg at £ho 
messenger Las Casas was not permitted agam 
to see the Emperor On the 80th of Decombei 
he left; the island His grateful heart throbbed 
with angmsh as he was tbns constramed to 
abandon the unhappy captive to his awful 
doom 

Napoleon said to O'Meara, “The next to be 
removed will ha Montholon, as they see that he 
IS a most nseful uad consoling friend to mo 1 
am less unfortunate than they I see nobody- 
They cannot stii out without snbmittmg to de- 
gramg restnetons I am sorry that, two 
months ago, they did not depart I have suf- 
ficient fortitude to stand alone against all this 
tyranny It is inly prolonging their agony to 
keep them here a few months longer After 
they have been taken away, yon will be sent 
off, and then the enme wiU be consnmmated 

“As to myssi', I would never makeacom- 
plamt if I did eot know that, wore an mqoiry 
demanded by the nation, your muusters would 
say, ' He has m trer complained, and therefore he 
is consdons th'it be is well treated, and that 
there are no grt nnds for it.' Otherwise, I should 
conceive it degrading in me to utter n word, 
though I am so disgusted with the conduct of 
this sbtrro, that 1 should, with the greatest plea- 
sure, receive tne mtunation that orders had 
arrived to shoot me. I should esteem it as a 
blessmg ” 

Napoleon continued to seclude himself en- 
tirely in hiB room, and endeavoured to forget his 
woes m constant mental occupation He saw no 
company Be would not go out and expose 
himself to the mdignity of bemg followed and 
watched wherever he went. 

“ One day,’’ says Count Montholon, “ I was 
writing from dictation, when the vaht-de tduaidxrt 
on duty came to inform him that the governor 
had, for the last half-honr, been msistmg on 
entering the Emperor’s room, m order to assure 
himself with his own eyes, that he had not 
escaped, and that Sir Hudson Lowe dedared 
that be would have the doors forced if they per- 
sisted m not openmg them to him The Em- 
peror listened with contemptnons indifference, 
and, tormng round, said— 

“Tell my gaoler that it is in his power to 
ohange his keys for the hatohet of the exsco- 
tfoner, and that, if he cters, it shall be over* 
OOiqiBe." 


su 

Sir Hudson Lowo hcar^ this ensn cr, and rc* 
bred, confounded 

Sir Thomas Strange, Judge o* the Supromo 
Court m Calcutta, luidod at tlio island. Sir 
Eudson Lowo requested the Emperor to grant 
Liman interview 

“ Tell tbo governor," said the Emperor, " that 
those who have gone down to the tomb receive 
no visits, and take care that the Judge be made 
acqiiauited with my answer ’’ 

Count Montholon snjs, “On receiving tins 
answer from General Bertrand, Sirlludson Lowo 
was unable to rcstram his auger, an(lga^ewnJ 
to violent passion But tho conduct 'o Sir 
TJiomas Rcado w is, il pos«iblo, still more ev- 
fravngaut, and it has heoii said that, on this 
occawon, ho mado use of tho following hspres- 
sions — ‘If I were governor, I would bring that 
dog of a Frenchman to Ins Senses I would 
isolate him from his inends, who arc no better 
than himself Tlien I would deprive him of Ins 
books He is, in fact, nothing but a itn&crable 
outlaw, and I would treat' him as such B> 

G , it would bo "a great service to tho King 

of France to"nd him of such ii fellow altogether 
Jt was a groat piece ot cowardice mot to have 
sent him at once to a court-martial instead of 
sending him here’' Such were tho men by 
"whom Sir Hudson Lowo was surroundc'd " 

On anotlioi occasion. General Mead^ who had 
armed at tlio island, was invited to visit Long 
wood The letter from tho grand marshal was 
dohvered unsealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, and by 
^ him handed to General Meade He replied, 

' That ho should have been v’orj happy to have 
arailcd himself s>i tho imitation, but that lie 
understood restnctions cxI^tcd, and that ho must 
apply to the governor for permission , and that, 
moreover, the vessel was under weigh, and ho 
could not well detain her " 

“I saw," says Dr OMcara, “Sir Hudson 
Lowe afterwards, who asked mo i. General Bona- 
^ parte had made any observations relative to 
General Meade’s not having accepted tho oITcr 
made to him 1 replied, that ho said that be 
was convinced that Sir Hudson had prevented 
General Meade from noceplingit, and had dc- 
Eiied me to toll him that such was his opuiiUn ' 
Kb sooner had I pronounced this than his E\co1- 
loncy's countenance changed, and he exclaimed, 

in a violent tone of voice, ‘ He is a d d lying 

rascal, a d d blaok-honrtcd villain 'I wished 

General Meade to accept it, and told him to do 
so None bnt a black hearted villain woidd have 
, entertained such an idea Toll General Bonaparte 
that tho assertion that I presented General Meade 
firom going to see him is an infamous he, and the 
person who said it is a great bar Tell him my 
exaotwords"’ Dr O’Meara, of course, deolmcd 
..conv ey mg such a message to tho Emperor 

January \2tlr. As Napoleon rose from the 
table and took hio hat from off tho sido-Wrd, a 
large rat sprang out of it and ran between hts 

_ kgs The'mcident deeply impressed his friends, 

■wbopamfully contrasted the rat-infested hovel 


paiir 

which the Emperor now occupied With the tylea. 
dours of tho Tuilcncs ond St Cloud. 

rehntary 18tft Df O’Meara records— “ 

Sir Hudson Lowe at Plantation Ilonse. Found- 
him busied iti examining «omo newspapers for 
LoUgwood Sir Thomas Ilcado made a long 
harangue on tho iropropnctyr of alkjwing Boca- 
parte anyr newspapers, unless such 'ns had been 
previously inspected bv tho governer Sli* Hud- 
son Lowe put aside several papers as sot being, 
in his opinion, proper to bo sent to Napoleon, 
observing that, however simnge it might appear. 
General Bonaparte ought to bo obliged toJiim 
(br not sending bim newspnpera ludiscnminatcly, 
ns the perusal of nfi^blcs written in Ins own fav out 
might excite hopes which, when not ultimately 
rcahzed, could not fail to nlHict him, that, more- 
over, the Bntish government fliougbtit improper 
to lot him know everything that appeared in'tbe 
newspapers ” 

Tins irritable and v ulgor go\ ernor, in a moment 
of passion, sent from his library to his caphva 
an atrocious libel, called thb “ Secret Amoun>jof 
Napoleon," and also a book entitled “l>amous 
Impostors, or Histoilcs of many Titifnl Wietches 
of Low Birth, of all Nations, who have usurped 
the Olhco of Emperor, King, or Princo '* “ Per- 
haps General Bonaparfe," said Sir Hudson, “ may ^ 
hnd some characters in it lescmhhug Inmself.lt 

February 28/A. The Empoi or, nller a night of 
restlessness and pam, was deeply dejected Tho 
botanist, who had conversed with the Empress arid 
her son jnst before ho kit Gemnny, was on the 
01 e of his departm e from tho island, wifhoiit being 
permitted to sec tho Emperor “ In the most bar 
barons countries,’’ said Napoleon to Dr 0 Meara, 
With doop emotion, “it would Dot bo prohibited, 
even to a prisoner under sentence of death, to 
have Hie consolation of conversing with n person 
who had lately seen Ins wife and child. Even in 
that worst of courts, the revolutionary tribunal of 
France, such an instance of barbarity and oi cal- 
[lonsuoss to nil feeling v ns never known. And- 
y our nation, wbioh is so much cried up for libc- 
jrahty, pcimits such Ircatuimtl He must, in- 
deed, bo a barbaritui who would denv to s husband 
and a father the consolation of oisconrslng to u 
person who hnd lately seen, spoken to, and 
touched hiB wife and child, from whose embrace 
ho 18 for over separated by the trnel policy of tho 
few Tho Anthropophagi of the South Seas 
would not practice it Previous to dovourmg 
their victims, tlioy would allow them the conso- 
lation of seeing and conversing with each oUicr 
Tho cruelties which are practiced hero would be 
disavowed by cannibals " As tho Emperor ilb-.. 
tered these words, his voice faltered, and ho strove 
unavaihngly to conceal the pangs with which . 
his heart was lacerated 

■Slarck 2nd Napoleon was lymg loupmidly 
upon tho sofa In conversation, ho said to Hr. 
O Meara, “ In tho papers they make me servo 
for all purposes, and say whatever suits then 
views Your mmisters havo httlo scruple in 
baving recourse to falsehood when they think it 
will forward any object they have in view. It u 
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always aisliononraWo and base tobsbctbeun- JilarchlOth Dr O'Meara records — “SawNa- - 
'fortunate, and doubly so when in jour power, poleoniU bis batli lie was reading the "Kcw 
and when you. hold a padlock upon the mouth Testament I could not help reinatkiiig that 
'to prevent a reply " - many people would not believe that howoutd 

March Brd 'The Blmporor- appeared quite read such a book, ns it had been asserted, a\} 

- cheerfiil and animated As ho paced the floor, credited by some, that ho was an tinbehover " 
he'turnod to Dr 0 Meara and said, “ "What sort The Emperoi smiled and replied, “Ncierflic 
of a man did you take me to bo befors you less, it is not true I am iar from be ng an ~ 
became my surgeon? What did jou think of Atheist, In spite of all the miqmtics aim frauds > 
„my diaracter? Give me your real opimon of the teachers of religion, I did eiorjthmg'm 
frlnklj ” ' , "my power to re-cstabhsh religion But I wished 

*' I thought you to be a-roan, ’ O’Meara re- to render it the foundation and prop of morality 
plied, "whoso stupendous talents were onlj’ to be and good principle's, and not a mere attache of 
equalled by your measureless ambition^ and, the human laws Man has need of something 
although I did not giro credit to one-ten& part wonderful Moreover, religion is a groat cruse 
of the libels which I had read against yon, still I luUon and resource to those who possess it 
believed that you would not hesitate to commit A^nl Sid “ Before my reign," said the £m> 
a cvimo when you found it to be necissary, or peror, “the oath taken by the French kings was 
thought It to be useful to yon " to exterminate all herebes ' At mj coronation, 

“That IS jnst the answer I expected," the I swore to protect all uorships'" 

Emperor replied, “and is, perhaps, the opinion A^nl ilk. Dr 0’Mear.a giies the following 
of Lord Holland, and even of numbers of the acconnt of the condition of the Emperor’s rest 
French Now, the fact is, that I not onlj never dence at Longwood — 
committed any crimes, but I never ei en bought “ The rats are in numbers almost mcredtble 
of doing so I have always ndiauced with the I have flequontly seen them assemble hko broods 
opinion of great masses and with events 1 of chickens romid the offal thrown out of the - 
have alwaj s thonght bat little of the opmion kitchen The floors and wooden partitions which 
of individuals, but of that of the public a great separated the rooms were perforated vrith holes 
deal Of what use, then, would crime have been m every direction It is dilhcult for any person _ 

' to me ? ' ' who has not actually lieard it to form an idea of ' 

" In spite of all the libels, 1 have no fear what- the noise caused bj these onunals running up and 
ever about mj fame Posterity will do mejns- down between the partiUons, and galloping m 
two The goodlliavo done will be compared flocks in the garrets At night, when disttii bed 
. with the famts wlmli 1 have committed 1 have by lltoir entrance mto mj chamber, and by their 
framed-and earned mto eflect a code of laws runnmgoverme in bed,! have frequently thrown , 
that will bear my nnmo to the most distant my boots,' the boot-jack, and oveij thing I could 
posterity From nothing, I raised myself to bo rcadilj' reach, at them, without mbmidatmg 
the most powerful monarch in the world Mj them m the slightest degree, to effect which I 
ambition was great, hut it was caused by events have been at last obliged to get out of bed fo 
end the opinion of great bodies I have always drive them away 

been of opinion that the sovereignty laj luthe “ The wretched and rmnous state of the biiild- 
pcople In fact, thoimpenal government was a mg, the roofs and eeiliug of which were chiefly 
kind of ropubho Called to the head of it by formed of wood, and covered with brown paper, 

'' the voice of the nation, my maxim was, the smeared with a composition of pitch and tar, 
career open to talents, without distmction of together with the partitions being chiefly of wood, 
birth or fortune, and this sjstem of equality grcntly favoured the introduction of those am- 
is the reason tlmt your oligarchy hate me so mtils, and was productive of another great incon- 
rauch ’’ ' _ , vemcnce, as the composition, when heated by 

31aich IQlh A ship arrived from England, thorajs of the sun, melted and ran off, leaving a 
bringing, with other things, a book written by a number of chinks open, tlirough which the heavy 
Mr Warden in a friendly spint; deseribmg the tropical rams entered in torrents Countess Mon- 
appearance of the Emperor on board the "Nokh- -tbolon w as repeatedly obliged to rise in the night 
umbcrlnnd " -The Emperor perused tbe book, to sbift her own and her ^ildrcn's beds to diffe- 
with'mtcrest, and remarked — - rent parts of tbe room, m order to escape bomg 

" The foundation of it is tme, bnt be bas deluged The construction of the roofs rendered 
badly understood what was said to him Warden thismemediabre, asafewhontsofsunshmopro 
does not nnderotahd French Ho has acted dneed fresh Tcracks As this book maj' fall into, 
wrong m making- me speak m the manner he the hands of some renders who may noi credit 
has done Iiistcad of having it stated that it tho above description of Longwood House, 1 beg 
had bean conveyed throogU an interpreter, bo to call tbe atteiition^of respectable persons who 
puts down almost everything as if I Had been 
spenkmg to bun all tbe time, and as if he lould 
have miderstood me Consequently, be has put 
into my mouth expressions unworthy of me, and 
not in mj style Any person who knows me 
will Teadily sea that it is not m my style." 


mavr touen nt bt liciena- to tno state of tho . 
bouse in which tho exiled sovereign of France 
breathed his last, after six years of captivity ’’ 

Jl/ay 22nd. An English gentleman spokiT 
with contempt of Loms XVllI The Emperor 
tephed— 
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• Tfou are badly acqaatnted;mth the course of 
events, and ore unjust tov/ards Louis XVIII 
Neither he nor any of tho pnnoes of the fumilj 
were deficient in courage during the events of 
the Hundred Days Tltey did all they could do 
The whole people repudiated them, and merely 
regarded them as kings of tho emigrants The 
Bourbons have proved powerless in stopping the 
reaction provoked by the madness of some in- 
corrigible emigrants, and tho antipathy against 
them became a complete epidemic, which seized 
on all classes of tho nation Do greater jnstico 
to the Bourbons Tlioy nro a race of brave men 
Their fault consisted in being only tho repre- 
sentatives of superannuated intcrciits, and they 
wore conscqncntly repulsed by nil tho interests 
of new France " 

Again the Emperor remarked — 

“No people oicr enjoyed n larger sharo of 
civil liberty than those of Franco under mj 
reign There is no state in Europe which has 
not hud a greater number of mdiiidunls arrested 
and cast into prison under Varions titles or forms 
If tho crimmal legislation of England bo com- 
pared With that of France, who can doubt the 
supenontT of tho latter ? As to tho cnmimil 
legislation of Austna, Russia, Prussia, and tho 
other states of Europe, sufiicc it to sav that there 
IS neither publicity nor tho confronuhon of wit-, 
nesses My laws are highly esteemed by the 
Italians, mid there is no countiy into which they 
havo been mtroduced whoso mhabitonts have 
not petitioned for their continuance as a fntonr 
In short, let it bo proved that any sovereign has 
shown himself more onxions than mjsolf to do 
lustico, or has better understood how to identify 
himsplf with the mtorostsof his people, and then 
I shall repent of not having done more 1 am, 
however, conscious that, wliilo on tho throno, I 
constantly mado it my first thought and desire 
to realize my motto, ‘ Everj thing for the Fron^ 
people”’ 

July 2nd Lord Amherst, on a homoward 
voyage, amved at the island, oud was presented 
to tho Emperor At tho dose of tho general 
conversation, ho offered to transmit to tho Princo 
Regent any request which the Emperor might 
have to make Napoleon, with dignity, but in 
tones of deep suffering, replied — 

“ Neither your King nor your nation have any 
right over me England sets an example of 
twenty millions of men oppressing one individuaL 
Tho bill of the 11th of April only serves the pur- 
pose of personal hatred It will, sooner or later, 
be the shame of England The Parliament 
which voted it forgot its sacred character, and, 
' as a legislative body, committed a crime ngmnst 
English hononr 1 am not allowed to leave this 
unhealthy hut unless accompanied bj a guard 
1 am forbidden to receive letters from my wife, 
toy mother, or my family, except they have 
been read and commented on by my gaoler 
“Of ^at use are these odious restactions 
hero? what man of sense can admit the possi- 
bihfy cf my escape, when numerous ermsmn 
- vessels lover around the uland, when posts aw 


established at all points; when there are signals 
always ready to correspond with each other; 
when no vessel con approach or leave St Holcna 
withont having been visited by tho govornor’s 
agents, and, bnnlly, when hunureds of sentinels 
are posted around tlie limits of this plate from 
SIX in tho evening till six in 'the morning? 

“ But they do still more, if possible They 
wish me to dony a glorious fact— to acknowledge 
the shame of my country. They will have il 
that Franco had no right to placo tho impenal 
crown on ir ; head, and pretend to wash awaj, 
by a decree of Sir Hudson Lowo, tho holy oil 
with which tho Vicar of Christ imointod my 
forehead. Tho name of General Bonaparte was 
tlio one which I bore at Gampo Formio and at 
Limovillo, when I dictated terms to tho Empe- 
ror of Anstno. I bore it at Amiono when I 
signed tlio peace mth England I should he 
proud to hoar it still, but the honour of France, 
forbids me to ackiiowlcdgc tho right of tho Kmg ^ 
of England to annul tho acts of the French 
people M) lutoution was to takb tho niimoof 
Diiroc Ybtir ministers, and their hired nssas- 
sm. Sir Hudson Lowe, oblige mo, by their igno 
ble intnguos on tins subject, to retain tlio title 
of tho Emperor Napoleon If j our government 

denies my nght to this title, it acknowledges 
implicitly that Louis XVIII reigned m France 
at the time when I signed tho peace of Amiens, 
and when the Lords Lauderdale nnd Gostlercagh 
negotiated with my plenipotentiaries 

“I always desired peace, and a suicero pence, 
with England. 1 wished to fill np tho abyss of 
revolutions, nnd to roconstruot, withont shaking, * 
tho European edifice to tho advantage of all, by 
employing l.iDgs to bestow on Continental Eu- 
rope tho bkssings of Constitntions — n blessing 
which yoiir tountiy as woU as mine only ac- 
quired at the price of a fearful social commotion. 

1 repeat that I always desired peace I only 
fought to obtain it. Tho Congress of Vienna 
thinks that it will stouro this blessing to Enropo 
It 18 deceived War, nnd a temblo war, is bemg 
hatched under tho ashes of tho empire Sooner 
or later, nations will cruelly avenge mo of the 
ingratitnde of tho kings whom 1 crowned and 
pardoned Toll the Prince Regent — tell the 
Parliament, of which you nro a principal mem- 
ber — ^that I want, as a favour, the axe of the 
exeoiitioner, to put an ond to tho outrages of my 
gaoler " 

“Lord Amherst,” says Montholon, "hoard 
with emotion theso complaints of a great oud 
deeply-wounded soul He did not seek to con- 
ceal the interest he felt in them Ho promised^ 
to tell all to the Pnneo Regent, and respectfully 
offered bis services to intervene with Sir Hudson 
Lowe 

“ ‘ It would be useless,’ said tho Emperor, m- 
terruptmg him ‘ Crime and hatred towards me 
are equally m this man’s nature. It is uocossary 
to his enjoyment to torture mo like the tiger, 
who tears with his daws tho prey whose agony 
he takes pleasure m prolongmn' ’ ’’ 

Oetoter 7tS The Emperor, in oonsaquenOP 
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the orael restnctions to which he was bubjected, 
and the insults to which he consequently was 
exposed, hod fot severol months refused to leave 
his room. health was rapidly declming 
To the entreaties of Dr O’Meara that he would 
go out and take some exercise, he replied — 

'* As Icng as the present system is m force, I 
will never stir out. would you have me render 
myself liable to be stopped and insulted by a 
sentmd, as Madame Bertrand was some days 
ago ? If I had been m her place it would have 
occuned, as the sentmel had orders to stop 
everybody. To avoid the possibihty of being 
insulted, 1 have shut myself up By prohibiting 
me to speak to such persons as I might meet, he 
has offered to me the greatest insult which could 
be given to a man It is true that he has suico 
taken it off; but, if he has the power to make 
restnctions as he pleases, he may renew it to- 
morrow upon some pretext. I shall bo exposed 
to daily msults, and may be obhged to give on 
account of myself to every sentmel who thought 
It right to fulhl hiB duty properly " ^ 

Dr O’Meara remarked, “'The governor hosm- 
sinuated that you wish to kill yourself, and for 
that purpose resort to this close confinement.” 

“Had I intended this,” the Emperor replied, 
“ I would have fallen on my sword long ago, and 
died like a soldier , bnt I am not foohsb enough 
to attempt my death by the slow agomes of a 
lingering disease I have neier loved tedious 
warfare, but there is no death, however slow 
and pamfid, that I would not prefer to dishonour- 
ing my character If I were to go out and be 
once insulted by a sentmel, it would have the 
effect of doing more mjnry to my health than 
six mouths' confinement But this man is m- 
sensible to any moral feeling " 

October lith The Emperor was casually in- 
formed that Dr O’Meara was teqvured to make 
out a doily bnlletm of his health He requested 
the doctor to show him ohe Looking it over, 
he observed that he was styled general 
“ I can never consent," said too Emperor, “to 
be so called by my physician Ho mast be m 
my confidence 1 must also see these bulletins 
before they are sent to toe governor. A physi- 
cian IB to toe body what a confessor is to the 
soul, and is botmd to keep such confession equally 
sacred, unless permitted to divulge it If yon 
send any more bulletins without showing them 
to 'me, you will be acting the part of a spy, 
which is what toe gaoler of St Helena witoes 
1 cannot consent toot yon should style me 
< general’ in reports which may be seut to France, 
ttoere I have been once sovereign , as, oommg 
from me, it would appear an acqmescence on my 
part to such title, whito I would rather die than 
consent to Unless you agree to this arrange- 
ment, I can never see you again as my physician ” 
Dr O’Meara commumcated the above to Sir 
Hudson Lowe He promptly refused to accede 
to toe title Emperor, but was willing that he 
thonld be styled Napoleon Bonaparte When, 
u. toe evening, the Emperor was informed or 
tost answer m^o by the governor, ho replied — 


" I cannot think of allowing myseJ to be 
treated with indignity by my p%sician. Ailor 
toe proposal I have made to assume the tncognilo, 
to whito no answer has been given, it is the 
height of msult to msist upon naming me as 
they like The more they endeavour to humi- 
hate, the more tenacious shall 1 be of the title 
I lost my throne for a point of honour, and I 
will loso my hfe a hnn&cd timos rather that 
allow myself to be debased by consentmg to be 
denominated as my oppressors please ” 

After some farther conversation, toe Emperor 
suggested that the word patient Qe mahde) 
should be used This proposal was commum- 
cated to Sir Hudson Lowe Ho, however, unre- 
lentingly refhsed, declaring that his prisoner 
should be called only, m any bnBetms, General 
Bonaparte, or Napoleon Bonaparte When this 
was reported to toe Emperor, he rephed — 

“The governor wishes to destroy toe confi- 
dence which exists between me and mpr physician 
When a man has not confidence m his physician, 
It is useless to have one Treat me as if I wore 
an Enghshman. If I bad not taken you, you 
know that I shonld have had a French physician, 
who would not have made bulletms without mv 
permission Would yon, if yon attended Lord 
Bathurst, write bulletms of toe state of his com- 
plaint, to be prmted, or sent to any other than 
members of his own family, without havmg 
first obtamed liis consent? I insist upon bemg 
treated m a similar manner " 

Several days passed, dnrmg which the Em- 
peror received Dr O'Meara kindly as a friend, but 
refused to consult him m reference to bis com- 
plaints The Emperor was very unwell, and 
sofiered severely from dejection and pam At 
last Sir Hudson Lowe consented that, for the 
present, no more bulletins shonld be demanded, 
and the Emperor received back his physician. 
“ He was never firee," says Dr O’Meara, “ from 
a dull pam m the right side , his appetite was 
dimmished, his legs still swelled, especially 
towards night, occasional nansea, and great 
want of sleep " Thns passed toe second weary 
year of imprisonment and outrage 
October Sir Hudson Lowe had an ongiy 
mtomew wito Dr O’Meara “Among otoer 
elegant expressions,” records too doctor, “ho said 
that he conceived roe to be a j ackal, runnmg about 
m search of news for Genet al Bonaparte In a 
paroxysm of rage, he said that I was to consider 
myself as prohibited from holding any commu- 
nicatioo whatsoever with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
except upon medical subjects, that I was to 
have no sort of communication with him npen 
other points.” 

JVoi eni6»r lith Sir Hudson Lowe, with whom 
the Emperor bad for a long time refused to base 
any intercourse whatever, passed by thewmdowa 
ofliongwood. The Emperor remarked — 

“ I never look upon that governor without being 
reminded of toe ass’tssin of Edivard 11 , m toe 
castle of Berkeley, heating toe bar of iron whidi 
was to be too instrnment of bis onme Mj' 
nature revolts agamst him In my syes eve 
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- «oomB to have njflrkcd! Jiimr like Cain, tntli tlic 
*»tal ''f '•cprobntion Tins docs not arise (rota a 
vttyudioo against jour nation, as Admiral Cock- 
ourn never inspired ipe with suck feelings. I 
Jiad unreserved conGdence in him, and would 
aulimgly have received a surgeon or anything 
else from his hands ’’ 

tVarch 10/A Weary months passed away, 
during winch Sw lludson Lowe, whoso name is 
embawned in eteninl infamy, daily added to the 
tortures oFhts dying victim Dr OMeara, for 
Ins Terns'll to be an accomphoo with the gover- 
nor, was loaded with every indignity At last 
the governor ventnred to mako O’Meara, though 
he was a British ofBccr, n prisoner, and forbade 
him to leave the precincts of Longwood This 
arbitrary net left the doctor no rcsourec but to 
tender hia resignation, w’ ich he immeduitaly 
did Sadly ho called upon the sick and dying 
Emperor to take Ins lease 
“ Well, doctor," said Napoleon, “ yon are about 
to leave us Will tlic world coiiceiie that they 
hare been base enough to make attempts upon 
my physician? I thank yon for your care 
Qn t, ns soon ns y on con, this abode of darkness 
and crime T sboU expire upon that pallet, con- 
sumed by disease, and without any assistance , 
but yonr country will he eternally dishononred 
by my death." , 

Every oiic who befriended the Emperor was 
persecuted by Sir Hudson Lowo _Mr Bnlcombe, 
who had kindly' reicivod Napoleon at tlie Bricra, 
’oft for Europe The Emperor gave him a bill, 
drawn upon his friends in Europe, for seventy 
tlionsand francs, and also granted him a pension, 
frem fundi there, of tw’elve thousand francs 
a year In a kind note which accorapamed tins 
iMunificont exprcs-sion of gratitude, he said — 

“ I fear that your resignation of your employ- 
ment lu thii island is caused by tbc quarrels and 
nmioinuLcs drawn upon yon by the relations 
established between y our family and Longwood, 
in consequence of the hospitality whiiai yon 
{/jowed me on onr first omynl at St. Holeua I 
V ould not wish y on over to regret having known 
me ’’ 

The commissioners of the Allies residing upon 
the island remonstrated so vehemently against 
the remoiai of Napoleon’s physician, that tlio 

, governor was corapdled to withdraw the re- 
stnclions ho had impoicd upon Dr O’Meara, 
and, after bavm'g kept him m confinement 
twenty-seven days, permitted him to resume his 
place near -the Emperor's person 
“ Ai'ay IG/A. Sii* Hudson Lov’d issued a proda- 
matior interdicting olUofBccrs, inhabitants, and 
other persons ^vhatsoe\cr, from holding any cor- 
respoudcnco or commumcation with the foreign 
persons under detention on the island 
Juli/ 23ih As Dr O’Meara was retummg 
from the sick bed of tlie -'Emperor, the following 
communieation was placed m his hands — 

" PUntotion Bohso, July 25tb, 1818 
am directed by Liontonmt-Gcneral 
Sir Hndsbn Lowe to inCatn yon that by wj 
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instruction received from Earl Bntbnrst, datej 
16th' of May, 1616, ho. has hem directed tc 
withdraw yon from your nttcndoRie npoh Gent 
ral Bonaparte, nnd to tnterdict pou aU JUrtha 
hiternbies mth the inhabitants at Lanpwood 
Rear-Admiral Plampin has received uistniction! 
from thd Lords Commissioner of the Admiralty 
as to yonr destination when yon leave tbr 
island You arc, in coDscqncncc,-to leave Long 
wood immediately after receiving this letter 
'Without holding any - further sommnmcatioi 
whatsoever with the persons residing them 
have tlio honour to be, Le , 

‘ Ed'wabd Wl-KTAnD, 
”Liet'*--Col , Mihfary Scerotajy** 

“ Humanity,” says Dr 0 Mearii, the duties 
of my profession, nnd the actual state of Napot 
icons health, alike forbade a compliance with 
this unfeeling command. My resolution was " 
adopted in o moment 1 determined to disobey 
It, whatever might be the conscqhcnccs Napo- 
leon’s health required that I sUonld prcsciibc fot . 
him a regimen, nnd prepare the medicines whicl 
it nonld bo nciessaiy for him to take u the nb 
seneo of a surgeon, as 1 was perfectly sure that 
he would accept of none recommended by Sir 
Hndson Lowe " 

After a melancholy internow, the Emperor 
said — ' 1 ^ - 

.^“On yonr amral in Europe, make inquiries , 
about mv family, and communicate to the mem- 
bers of It that I do not wish that any of them 
should come to St Helena to witness tho mise- 
ries and hnmihntiqns under which I labour . 
Bear my nfibctions'to my good Louise, to my 
excellent mother, nnd to Panlmo If you see , 
my son, embrace him for me May ho never 
forget thiit ho was born a French prince Tes 
tify to Lady Holland the sense I entertain of 
her kindness, nnd tho esteem vvhioh 1 hear to , 
her Endeavour to send me authentic intelli- 
gence of tho manner in which'my s6n is edu- 
cated Adieu, O'Meara We ahaU never meet 
ngam May you he happy" 

For two months Sir Hudson Lowe nnnvail- 
ingh endeavoured to force npon the Emperor an 
English physician, subject to the same rcstrio- 
tioiis which he had tried to impose upon Dr.- 
0 Menra. At last, on tiic 28tb of September, 
alarmed at tho rapid decline of tho Emperor, he 
withdrew some of his prohibitions, and the Em- 
peror was ogam enabled to enjoy the loxuiy 
of a daily_ walk in his little garden For six 
months the Emperor saw no phy sician, while hn 
healtli was continually declining Thus the third 
year of his oaptiiity'^lmgered slovvly nnd s»dl7 
away. •• ^ , 
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, Tbb record of the two montUa of November 
and December, JLS18, is but tbo record of the 
patient endurance of .sickness, suQering, and 
insult. The year 1819 danmod gloomily upon 
the illastnoas captive His condition was now 
so deplorable, that, on the 10 th of January, he 
consented that his &Icnds should send for Dr 
Stockoo, snrgeon on board the English ship 
■' “ Conqneror *' 

Dr Stockoc found the Emperor in a state of 
severe pain and niter prostration He made one 
or two visits, but the authorities of the island 
were so resolved to make Napoleon yield to the 
humHiations they exacted, tW the doctor was 
soon compelled to give up his visits Ho wrote 
on, the 19ih of January . — 

" From what has happened to me ^day, I 
have great reason to heliero that my visits to 
Longwood will be suspended, either by an order 
- from my superiors, or by this duty being made 
so disagreeable to me that I shall find myself 
obliged to decline tbo honour of fulfilling it " 

Dr Stockoe wrote earnestly to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, but could excite no emotion of mercy, and 
on the 21st of January he reluctantly took leave 
' cf his patient, and the Emperor was agam loft 
to snfier and die nnrcUeved. 

The reader who shnnks from the admission 
that sndi barbarity could have been practised 
by a civihrcd man, will find the above narra> 
tivo fudlv corroborated by the testimony of Las 
Casas, O'Meara, Montbolon, and by the journal 
of Sir Hudson Lowe himsdf 
. Nine months of sobtude and woo lingered 
away, while Napoleon was descending m tortures 
to the tomb There was no relentmg of cruelty 
on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe and his accom> 
phees In the month of August of this year, 
Count Mmlholon was sick, and Sir Hudson 
I^we refused to correspond with Count Bertrand, 
and malted upon a direct corrcBponden .,0 with 
the Emperor, either hy a visit of one of Ins ofh- 
cers twice a-day to the 'captive, or by letter 
Napoleon was at this time confined to his bed, 
and ordered hts doors to be tarred against tbo 
violence which was threatened He was deeply 
(Innoyod by the rude attempts which were made 
to invade the privacy of his sick chamber These 
outrages led the Emperor to issue the followmg 
dci'Jaration — 

' '“On the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th of 
.A ugost, 1819, attempts were made, for the first 
^e, to violate the pavihon inhabited by the 
Napoleon, wluch, to this epoeb, had 
wen constantly respected. He resisted agamst 
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I (kia violence by shntting and locking the doors 
in this eitnahon, ho reiterates the protestation 
which he has made, and caused to be made at 
several times, that the right of bis dcor shall not 
be violated nnlcss by iralking over bis corpse 
He has given up oveiything, and for thVee years 
h'ls lived concentrated in the interior of six small 
rooms, m order to escape from msidts and ont> 
rages If baseness is corned to the degree of 
envpng bim this refuge, it has been deteimmed 
io'lcave him no other than the tomb 

** Labouring for two years nnder a chronio 
bcpatihs, a disease endemic m this place, and for 
a year depnved of tlie assistance of his physi- 
cians by the forcible removal of Dr O’Meara in 
Julv, 1818, and of Dr Stockoo in Jannniy, 
1819, he has cxpcnenced several crises, dating 
which he has been obliged to keep his bed, 
sometimes for fifteen or twenty successive days 
At the present moment, m the midst of one < ' 
the most violent enses that he has jet exp 
ricuced, confined to his bed for nine days, havit 
only patience, diet, and the bath to oppose i 
the disease, for six days his tnmqmlhty has hei 
disturbed % threats of an attack and of on 
rages whioh the Prince Resent, Lord Lwerpoi 
and all Europe well know ue will never snhm 
to" 

In the year 1819, the British government coi 
seated that the friends of Napoleon should ser 
; to him from Europe another physician On tl 
19th of September of that year. Dr Anton 
;marchi, who had been selected, arrived at S 
Helena. Two ecclcsiostics accompamed D 
Antommnrcbi, us Napoleon bad expressed rcit 
: rated and very earnest desires that the ord 
nances of rehgion might be regularly adm 
mstered to his household. Ono of these, tl 
Abb£ BnonaMto, was an aged prelate, who hs 
been cliapliun to Napoleon’s mother at Elba, as 
also to the Piancess Pauhne at Rome Tl 
other was a young man, tbo Abbd Vignah 

September 22nd Dr Antommarcbi had L 
first interview with Napoleon He found him j 
bed m a small, dark room, very meanly fui 
msbed. It was a quarter past two o’clock in tl 
afternoon The room was so dark that, whe 
the doctor first entered, ho could not see Napi 
Icon The Emperor, perceivmg this, in gent' 
tones, requested him to approach He qnei 
tioned him very nunntely respecting his pnrcni 
age, bis past history, his motives for conscntin 
to come to such a miserable rock, and h: 
medical education Satisfied with his replic 
the Emperor entered into a frank and touchm 
conversation respectmg his friends m Europe. 

Ho then saw the two nbhds At the do: 
of a conhdmg and an ailecting interview, tl 
Emperor said, in the solemn accents of a ma 
upon the verge of the graio— 

" We have been too long deprived of the ord 
nances of rehgion not to be eager to enjoy thei 
i immediately, now that they are witbin onr powc 
HereafiEer we will have the communion sernc 
every Sabbath, and rc will observe the ta'i-e 
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Jays recognised by the Concordat. I ■wish to 
sstablah at St Helena the religious oeremomes 
which ore celebrated in Franco On these oc- 
casions we will erect a tno\ cable oltar in the 
dming-room Yon, Monsieur Abbe, are aged 
iind infirm ; I will select the hour which will bo 
most convenient for you Yon may officiate 
between nine and ten o’clock in the morning ” 

In the ovoning Uio Emperor was alono with 
Count Montbolon The count was not a reli- 
gious man Ho has frankly said, “ In tho midst 
of camps I forgot religion " Napoleon, with 
great joy, informed Montbolon of his mtcntion to 
attend mass the ncict day Ho then uttered tho 
following remarkable confession — 

“"Upon flio throne, snirounded by generals far 
from devout — ^yes, I will not deny it — I had too 
much regard for pubhoopinion,niidfar too much 
timidity, and perhaps 1 did not dare to sny aloud, 

' I am a believer ’ I said religion is a power — a 
political engine But oven then, if any one had 
questioned me directly, 1 should have replied, 

' Yes, I am a Christian ’ And if it had been 
necesssiy to confess my faith at tho price of 
martyrdom,! should have found all my firmness 
Yes, I should have endnred it rather than deny 
my religion I But, now that I am at St Helena, 
why should I dissemble that which I believe nt 
the bottom of my heart ? Here I hi o for my self 
I wish for a priest. 1 desire tho Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper, aud to confess whnt 1 believe 
I will go to the mass I will not force any one 
to accompany me there But those who love 
me Witt follow mo.’’ 

General Bertrand was an avowed nnhehoior, 
and oilen displeased Napoleon by speaking dis- 
rcspectfully of snored tbmgs The Emperor was 
one day, about tins time, comersmgwith bim 
upon the subject of atheism 
“ Your spint,” said ho, " is it the same as tho 
spirit of tho herdsman whom yon see in the valley 
below, feeding his flocks ? Is there not os great 
a distance between you and him as between n 
boTse and a man t But how do yon know this? 
Yon have never seen his spint No, the spirit 
of a beast has the endowment of being invisible 
It has that privilege equally with tho epint of 
the most minlted genius 
^ “ But y on have talked with Jhe herdsman 
You have examined bis cotmtenanco You Lave 
questioned him, and hie responses have told you 
what he is Yon judge, then, the cause from 
tho effects, and yon judge correctly Certainly 
your reason, your intelligence, your faculties, 
are vastly above those of tho herdsman Very 
well, I judge in the same way. Divine effects 
compel me to believe in a dmne cause Yes, 
there is a divine cause, a sovereign reason, an 
infinite being That cause is tho cause of causes 
—that reason is tho reason creative of intelli- 
gence. There exists an infinite bcidg, compared 
with whom yon. General Bertrand, are but an 
atom, compared with whom I, Napoleon, wiib 
all my genius, am truly nothing, a pure nothing 
D« yon understand? I perceive him— God I 
, see him have need of him, I believe m bun. 
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If yon do not perceive him, if you ic not be- 
lieve m him, very wollj so much tho worse for 
you. But yon will, General Bertrand .yet be 
he\e in God I con pardon many things, but 
I have a horror of nn nth&.t and matpnaCsk 
Thmk you that I can have any sympathiee u 
common with the man who does not believe in 
tho existence of the soul ? who believes that Ke 
IS but a lump of clay, and who withes that 1 
may also be, like him, a Inin? of clay ?" 

General Montnolon, after lus tetnm to Europe, 
said to M de Beantemc— 

“ Yes, tho Emperor was a Christian 
him faith was a natural, a fondamcntal principle ^ 
Tho religious sentiment was immediately roased 
when in tho slightest degree summoned by an 
exterior sensatlcn or on incidental thought . 
When anything cnid or irrohgions presented 
Itself, it seemed to do violence to his deepest 
feelings, ho conld notrestram himself. He pro- 
tested, ho opposed, and was indignonh Such ' 
was his natural character I havo seen it; yes, 

I have scon it , and I — n man of comps, who had 
forgotten my religion, 1 confess it, who did not 
practise it— I nt first was astonished, bnt then I 
received thoughts and impressions which still 
continno with mo the subjects of profound re- 
flection 1 have seen tho Emperor religious,' 
and 1 have said to myself, ‘ Ho died a Christian, 
m the fear of God I’ I cannot forgot that old 
ogo IS upon roe, that I must soon dio; and I 
wish to die hko the Emperor I do not doubt, 
even, that General Bertrand oflen recalls, as I 
do, the religions conversations and the death of 
the Emperor The gcnorol, perhaps, may finish 
his coieer like lus master and his friend " 
Thocomeraation ot St Helena very frequently 
turned upon tlio subject of religion Ono''dny 
Napoleon was speaking of tbo divinity of Chnst. 
General Bertrand said — 

" I cannot conceive, sire, how a great man like ' 
you can bcheve that the Supremo Being ever 
exhibited himself to men under a hnman form, 
with a body , a face, month, and ey os. Lot Jesns 
bo whatever yon please— the highest intelligence, 
tho purest heart, the most profound legi^ator, ^ 
and, in all respects, the most singular being who 
has ever existed — I grant it Still ho was simply _ 
a man, who taught his disciples, and deluded cre- 
dulous people, ns did Orpheus, Couracins,Brama. 
Jesus caused hunsclf to be adored because bis 
predecessors, Isis and Osins, Jupiter and Juno, 
had proudly made tbem«elvcs objects of worship 
Tho ascendency of Jesns over his time was hke 
the ascendency of the gods and the heroes of 
fable If Jesus hns impassioned and attached to 
hiB chariot the multitude, if he has revolutionized 
the world, I see in that only the power of genius . 
and the action of a cominanding spirit, which 
vanquishes the' world as so many conquerors 
have dona — Alexander, Cfcsar, you, sire,' and - 
Mahomet — uith a sword " 

Napoleon promptly replied — 

« I know men, ond 1 tell you that Jcsiis Chnst 
u 'not a man Sopcrilcial minds see a resem- 
fcianco between Christ and the fouvdeni of em 
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^pires, ana tne gods of oilier lebgions. That 
resemblance does not eidst There is between 
Chrutianiiy.and ever; other rdigion^he distance 
'of infinity. - 

•Wo can say to the_anthors of every other 
religion, Ton are neither gods nor the agents 
of Deity. Yon are but missionaries of falsehood, 
moulded from the same clay with the rest of 
mortalB Yon are made with all the passions and 
Tices mseparable from them Yonr temples and 
yonr pnests prodaim yonr ongin. Such will be 
the judgment, the cry of conscience of whoever 
exammes the gods and the temples of paganism 
“Paganism was never accepted as truth by the 
wise men of Greece, neither by Socrates, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Anaxagoras, nor Pericles But, on 
the other side, the loftiest intellects since the ad- 
vent of Glinstiamtj have had faith, a living faith, 
a practical faith m the mysteries and the doc- 
trmesof the Gospel , not only Bossuet and Pend- 
lon, who were preachers, but Descartes and New- 
ton, Leibnitz and Pascal, GorneiUo and Racine, 
Charlemagne and Louis XIV 
••Paganism is the w ork of man One can here 
read but onrjmbecihty What do these gods, so 
boastful, know more than other mortals ? tho«e 
legislators, Greek or Roman ^ this Numa, this 
Lycurgus? these priests of Indiaorof Memphis* 
this Confucius? this Mahomet? Absolutely no- 
thing They have made aperfect chaos of morals 
There is not one among them all who has said 
anythmg new m reference to our future destmv, 
to the soul, to the esseuce of God, to the creation 
Enter the sanctuaries of- paganism — you there 
find perfect chaos, u thousand contradictions, war 
beta een the gods, the immobihty of soulpturo, the 
division and tho rending of unity, the parceUing 
out of the divine attributes, mutilated or denied 
m their essence, the sophisms of ignorance and 
presumption, polluted yeter, impurity and abomi- 
nation adored, all sorts of corruption festering in 
.the thick shades, with the rotten wood, the idol, 

^ and his pnest Does this honour God or does it 
dishonour him? Are these religions and these 
gods to bo compared with Christianity* 

•‘As for me, I say no I summon ontire 
Olympus to my tribunal I judge tbc gods, but 
am far from prostrating myself before their vam 
images The gods, the legislators of India and 
of China, of Romo and of Athens, have nothing 
which can overawe me Not tliat I am unjust 
to them, no, I appreciate diem, because I know 
tbeir value Dndeninblj , prmccs whose existonce 
13 fixed in the memory as an image of order and 
of power, as the ideal of force and beauty, such 
princes vjote no ordinary men 
“I seem Lycurgus, Numa, and Mahomet only 
legislators who, ha\ mg the first rank in tho state, 
have sought the best solution of tho social 
problem, but I see nothing thcro which reveals 
divmity They tiiemselves hare never raised 
their pretensions so high As for me, I recognise 
the gods and these great men os beings like my- 
self They have performed a loftj port m their 
times, as 1 have done Nothing announces them 
divme. On tho contrary, there ore numeroo; 


resemblances between them and myself, foibles 
and errors wbicli oUy them to me and to hu- 
manity 

•'ll IS not so with Christ. Everything m him 
astonishes me IIis spirit overawes me, and hts 
will confounds me Between ' Im and everyone 
else in the world, there is nc possible term of 
comparison. lie is tmly a being by himself 
His ideas and his sentiments, the truths whiih he 
announces, his manner of convincing, are not 
explamed either by human orgamzation or Vf 
the nature of ‘hings 

“His birtl and the history of his life the 
profundity ot us doctnne, which grapples tlie 
mightiest difficulties, and which is, of those diffi^ 
cnlties, the most admirable solution, liis Gospel, 
bis apparition, his empire, his march across the 
ages and the realms, everything, is to me a pro- 
digy, a mystery insoluble, which plunges me into 
a reverie ^m which I cannot escape, a mjsleiw 
which IS there before my ejea, a mystery which 
1 can neither deny nor explain Here 1 see no- 
thing human 

“ The nearer I approach, tho more carefully 1 
examine, everything is above me, everything 
remains grand— of a grandeur which overpowers. 
His religion is a revelation from an mtclligence 
which certainly is not that of man There is 
there a profound ongmahty, which has created a 
senes of words and of maxims before unknown 
Jesus borrowed nothing from onr sciences One 
can absolutely find nowhere, but m him alone, 
the imitation or the example of his life He is 
not a philosopher, since be advances by miracles, 
and, from the commencoment, bis disciples wor- 
shipped him. He persuades them far more by an 
appeal to the heart than by any display of method 
and of logic. Neither did ho impose upon them 
any preliminary studies or any knowledge of 
letters All his religion consists in believing. 

“In fact, the sciences and philosophy avail 
nothing for salvation, and Jesus came into the 
world to reveal the mysteries of Heaven and the 
laws of the Spink Also, he has nothing to do 
but with the soul, and to that alone he bnngs las 
Gospel The soul is sufficient for him, as he is 
sufficient for the soul Before him the soul was 
nothing Matter and time were the masters ot 
the world At his voice everything returns to 
order Science and philosophy become secondary 
Ihc soul has reconquered its sovereignty. All 
the scholastic scaffolding falls, as an edihce mined 
before one smgle word — faith 

“ What a ir “ster and what a word, which can 
effect such a revolution I With what antlioiity 
does he teach men to pray I He imposes bis be- 
lief, and no one, thus far, has been able to con- 
tradict him, fii^t, because tho Gospel contains 
tho purest morality, and also beennso the doctnne 
which It contains, of obsennty, is only the pro- 
clamation and tbo truth of that which exists 
where no eye can sec and no reason can penetrate. 
Who Is the insensate who wiU say “no'* to the in- 
trepid voyager who reconnts the marvels of the 
ioy peaks which he alone bos had tho boldness to 
visit? Clrist IS that bold voyager. One can 
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doubtless retnnfn incredulous, but no ono can 
venture to say xt is not £0 
“Moreoi or, consult the philosopliors upon those 
niystcnOus questions which relate to the cssonco 
of man and to the essence of religion What is 
flicir response? Where is the man of good 
Kinso who has over learned anything from the 
system of metaphysics, ancient or modem, which 
IS not truly a vain and pompons ideologj, Without 
any connexion with our domestic life, with our 
passions? Unquesiionably, with skill in thinking, 
one can seize the key of tl e pliilo'ophy of- 
Socrates and Plato, hut to do this, it is necessary 
to be a mctaphysRian and, moreover, with 
5 cars of study, one must possess special nplilado 
But good sense alone, the heart, an honest spirit, 
are siitllcient to'comprohcnd Christianity 

‘The Christian religion is neither ideology 
nor motaphy sics, but n practical rule irhidli directs 
the actions of man, corrects him, counsels him, 
and assists him m all liis conduct. 'I he Bible 
contains n complete series of facts and of bistoriuil 
men, to explain time and eternity, such as no other 
religion has to offer If tins is not the true 
religion, ono is very excnsable m being deceived, 
for every thing in it is grand and worthy of God 
I search in vain m history to Bud tho similar to 
Jesns Christ, or anything nhich can ppproaob 
the Gospel Neither history, nor hiimnnity, nor 
the ages, nor Nature, can offer mo anything with 
which I am ablo to comparo it or explain it 
Hero everything is extraordinary. The more I 
consider tho Gospel, tho more 1 am. assured that 
there is notliiiig there which is not beyond the 
march of events nnd above the hnnran mind 
Even the Impious tbemsolves have never dared 
to deny the sublimity of the Gospel, which in- 
spires them with a sort of compnl oiy veneration 
What happiness tlint hook prueures (or them who 
believe itl Wlmt marvels those admire there 
who rallcct upon it I Book unique, where tho 
mind finds a moral beauty before unknoivn, and 
an idea oLtlio Sapreme superior even to that 
which creation suggests' Who but God could 
produce that type, that ideal of perfection, equally 
exclusive and original’ 

“ Christ, having but a few weak disciples, was 
. condemned to death Hie died the object of the 
wrath of the Jewish priests, and of the contempt of 
the nation, and abandoned and denied by bis own 
d iples 

“ ‘ They are abont to toko mo, and to cruoily 
ms ’ said he. ‘ I shall bo abandoned of all the 
' world My chief disoiplo will deny me at the 
'commencement of my puntshmeut I shall bo 
to the Wicked Bat then, divine justice being 
ratisfied, original sin being expiated by my suffer- 
ings, the bonrl .of mtm to God will ho renewed, 
Tnd my deatb^will bo the life of my disciples 
when they wiH bo more strong without me tbau 
, asitb me, 'tor they will see me rise again I shall 
^Hcrnd to tho skies, and I shall send to them from 
'looven a spirit who will instruct them The 
pint of the cross will enable them to uudorstand 
f-»Bij Gospel In fine, they will behove it, they 
preach it, and they will convert Ue world.' 


“ And tills strange promise, so'aptly called by , 
Paul tho ‘JbohshncBsof tho cross,' this prcdiotioa _ 
of ono miserably crucificcl, is literally u/’tom- 
phslicd. Olid tho mode of the accomphshtaent is 
perhaps more prodigious't tan tho promise. 

It IS Hot a day nor a battle which has decided 
It Is it tho lifetime of a man? Not It ise 
war, a long combat of three hundred y cars, com '' 
menced by the apostles, and contmnod by tlieii 
successors and by succeeding generations of 
Chribtians In this confiicb all the kings and 
the forces of the earth were arrayed on ono side . 
Upon the other I sco no army, but a mysterious 
energy, mdividtmls scattered hero and there m 
alt parts of the globe, hav mg no other rallying sign 
tlinn 1 common faith in tho my stcncs of the cross. 

*‘^Whnt a mysterious symbol 1 tho instrument 
of the punishment of tlic man-God Jiis disciples 
uero armed with it ‘Tho Christ,’ they said, 

* God has died for the salvation of men ’ What 
a strife, whnt a tempest these simple words hav' 
raised around tlio humble standard of the sufTev 
mgs of the man-God 1 On tho ono side, wo see 
rage and all tho fanes of hatred and violence, ou 
tho other, there is gentleness, moral conrugc, m- 
linitc resignation 1 or tlireo hundred y cars spirit 
struggled against the brntahty o** sense, tho con- 
ECicnco against despotism, the soul against the 
bodv, viniio against all the vices Tho blood of 
Christians ilowed m torrents Thoy died kissing 
the hand which slew them The sonl alone pro- 
tested, uhilo tho body surrendered itself to all 
tortures Everyrhere Christians fell, nnd every - 
where they triumphed 

" Yon speak of Cassar, of Alexander, of their 
conquests, and of tho enthusiasm thoj enkindled 
m the hearts of tlioir soldiers , but can you con- 
cetv c of a dead mau making conquests v itb an 
army faithful and entirely dov oted to his memoiy ? 
My arinios hiivo forgotten me, even while hung,' 
astlioOnrthagmiannrmy forgot HanmbnL Such 
is our power I A single battle lost crushes us, 
and adversity scatters oiir friends 

“ Can y on conceive of Cxsar, the eternal em- 
peror of tho Homan senato, and from the depths 
of his mausoleum gov cn»mg the empire, watching 
over the destinies of Romo’ Snch is the history 
of tho invasion and conquest of tho world -by 
Ohnstiamty Such is the power of tho God of 
tlio Christians, nnd such is tho perpetual miracle 
of the progress of the faith and of tho government 
of his Church Nations pass away, thrones 
cramble, but the Church remains. What is then 
the power which has protected this Church, thus 
assailed by tho furious billows of rage and tho 
hostility of ages? Where is the arm which, or 
eighteen hundred years, has protected tho Church ' 
from so many storms which have tlireatencd fo 
ingulf It’ 

“ In every other oxtstcnco but that of Chnst,- 
how many imperftctionsl Where is the'oharacter - 
w hicli has not yielded, vanquished by obstacles? 
Where is tho mdividual who has never been 
governed by circumstances or places, who has - 
never sutenmbed to tho influence of tho times, 
who has never compounded with any cnsliiins ov 
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f fusions? From ilio first doy to tlio last, lio is 
tlie samo, alvrays tbo same, mnjsstic and simple, 
infinitely firm and infinitely gentle 
“Truib should embrace the'nniierso Such 
b Christianity, the only religion rrhich destroys 
Eoctio'inl prejudice, the only one vriiich proclft'ins 
tho unity and the absolute brotlieriiood of the 
rholo human fanuly , the only one which is purely 
spiritual — ^in fine, the only one which assigns to 
all, withont distinction, lor n true country, tho 
bosom of the Creator, God Christ proted that 
be was the sen of tho Eternal by his disregard 
of time All bis doclnncs signify one only and 
the same thuig — ^Etoruiiy 
“ It is trno that Ghnst proposed to our faith a 
senes of mysteries IIo commands, with autho- 
rity, that nc should hclicic them, gning no other 
reason than those tremendous uords, '1 am God ’ 
Ho declares it What an abyss ho creiitcs by 
that declaration between liimsclf and all the 
fabricators of religion 1 WMiat nidrcity, what 
sacrilege, what blasphemy, it it were not trncl 
1 say more the universal tnumph of an alBrma 
tion of that kind, if the triumph were not really 
that of God himself, would bo a plausible cilCubb 
and a reason for atheism 
"Moreover, jn propounding mystencs, Christ 
Is harmonious with Nature, wMou is profoundly 
myitcrions From whence do I come ? whither 
do I go? who nm I ? Homan life is a mystery 
lu us origin, Us organization, and Us end In 
ntfii and out of man, in Nature, everything is 
mys'enous And can one wish that religion 
should not be mystenons? Thd creation and 
the destiny of the world nro an nufnthomahle 
abyss, as olso is tbo creation and tho desfny of 
eae'i ludlMdual Chnstiam'y, at least, docs not 
evado these great questions It meets them 
boldly And our doctrines ore a solution of them 
for 01 cry one who facheics 
" The Gospel possesses a secret virtue, a mys- 
terious cfiicacy, n warmth whieh penetrates and 
soothes tho heart. One tmds, in mcdualmg 
, upon It, that which one experiences in contem 
plating the heavens Tho Gospel is not a book, 
it IS a living being, with an aet.on, a power 
which invades everything that opposes its ex- 
tension Behold It npon this table, this book 
surpassing all others” (here tho Emperor so- 
lemnly placed his hand npon it), "I never 
omit to read it, and every day with tho same 
pleasure ' 

"Nowhere is to be found such a series of 
beautiful ideas, admirable moral maxims, which 
doblo liko tho battalions of a celestial army, and 
which produce m our soul tho same .emotion 
which one experiences in contemplating tho in- 
finite expanse of the skies, resplendent in a 
Summer's night with nil tho brilhnnce of the 
stars Not only is our inmd absorbed, itiS con- 
trollod, and the soul can never go astray with 
this hook for its guide Once master of our 
spirit, tho faithful Gospel loves us God oven is 
our (hand, cur father, and truly' our God The 
mother has ao greater caro for tho mf>mt whom 
she iwseT V- ' 
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"Wliat a proof of tho divinity of Cltrtstf ~ 
With an empiro so absolute, he has hut nns 
single end, tho spintual melioration of indi- 
Tidunls, iho purity oi conscience, the union to 
that whicli is true, tho holiness of the i6ul 

" Christ speaks, and at onco gene Aliens be- 
come Lis by stricter, closer ties than those o( 
blond — by the most sa red, tho most mdisso 
inble of all unions He lights up the flame nf q 
lovo which consumes selt-love, which prcvaik 
over every other love. The foniidcrs if othci 
religions never conceived of this mystical love, 
which IB tlio essence of Christianity, and is bean- 
tifiilly called chanty In every attempt to efleel 
this thing— namely, to make himself beloved — 
man deeply feels his own impotence. So tiiat 
Christ's grentest miracle, undoubtedly, is the 
reign of chanty. 

"I have so in«pired mnititudos that they 
would die for me God forbid that 1 should 
form any comparison between tho entlinsia'm of 
the soldier and Chnstum chanty, which are as 
nuhko as their cause But, niter nil, my pre- 
sence was necessary , the lightning of my eye, 
my vowe, a word from mo, then tho sacred fire 
was kindled in their hearts I do, indeed, pos- 
sess the secret of tins magical po>ver, which lifts 
tho sonl, but 1 could novor impart it to any one 
None of my generals over learned it from me, 
nor have I the mentis of perpetuating my name, 
and love for me, in the hearts of men, and to 
cfiect these things without physical means 

" Now that 1 am at St Helena, non that [ 
am alone, chamOd upon this rock, who hglits 
and wms empires for mo ? who are the courtiers 
of my misfortune? who thinks of me? wlio 
mokes eflbrts for me m Europe ? Where are my 
friends? Yes, two or three, whom y'our fidelity 
immortalizes, you share, y ou console my exile ” 

Here the voice of tho Emperor ireinblod with 
emotion, and for a moment he was silenE He 
then continued— 

" Yes, our life once shone with all tho bril- 
hanec of the diadom and the throne, and yours, 
Bertrand, rcflictcd that splendour, as tbo dome 
of tho Invalidc, gilt by us, reflects the rays of 
the sun But disasters came, the gold giadu- 
ally became dim, Tho rum of miuortnne and 
outrage with which I am daily deluged has 
effaced all the brightness We are more load . 
now. General Bertrand, and soon 1 shall be in 
my grave 

" buch is the fate of great men t So it was 
with Cmsar and Alexander And I, too, am for- 
gotten And the name of a conqueror and an 
emperor is a college-theme t Out exploits are 
tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who sit in 
judgment npon us, awarding censure or praise 
And mark what is soon to become of mo 1 As- 
sassinated by the English oligarchy', i dio before 
I my time , and my dead body, too, must return ^ 
to tlio earth, to become food lor w orins Behold 
tlie destiny, near at hand, of him who has been 
colled tho Great Napoleon I What an abv ss be- 
twenn my deep misery and the eternal reign of 
CUiist, which IS prouloinied, loved, adored, and ~ 
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wliieh is extending over all the earth I Jsthis 
todtc? Is it not, rather, to hve 7 Tho death 
pr Christ 1 It IS tho death of God,’* 

For a moment tho Emperor was silent As 
General Bertrand made no reply, ho solemnly 
added — 

" If yon do not perceive that Jesns Christ is 
God, very ■well, then I did wrong to make yon a 
general ” 

Septmier 22nd Dr Antommnrchi colled at 
ten o’dock, and found tho Emperor still in bed 
Ho had passed a night of sleeplessness and pnin 
In tho course of the conversation, the Emperor 
Inquired — 

“ Have yon not brought mo some books ?" 

“ Wo have some, sire," Antoramnrclii replied, 
" blit I do not know what they are It was not 
I who pnrdiascd them." 

“ I give you warning,’ jrcjoincd the Emperor, 
“ that I will see exery one of them " 

“ But, Biro," said Antommarclii, “ some libels 
may have shpped in amoi^ them " 

•' Pooh 1" rephed tho Eraporor, “ tho sun has 
no more spots Tho herd of hbclhsts has ex* 
hansted its pasture Lot mo see every thing " 
Just then a cart nppronobed Longwood, con- 
tainiug tho bo'ses ot books The boxes were 
brought in, broken open, and some books taken 
out and handed to the Emperor 
“ No," said ho earnestly, "that is not what I 
want Look into tho bo\. Examine it care- 
fully A package sent from Europe must pon- 
tnm something else Books are not tho first 
thing a father has to look for ’’ 

The Emperor was not disappointed Soon a 
ictnro was found of his I'dolized son, which bad , 
eon put- in by Eugene Tears immediately j 
gushed into the oyes of Napoleon He gazed] 
upon the beautiful bneaments of his son long, | 
silently, and earnestly, and pressed them fer i 
vcntly to his bps The attendants, moved by 
this ontgiisbing of parental lore, stopped their 
work, and stood m an attitude of heartfelt sym- 
pathy 

"jDear boy 1’ exclaimed tho Emperor ,'** if ho 
does not fall a victim to some political atrocity, 
ho will not bo nnxvorthy of his father " 

Septemier 23rd The Emperor had passed the 
night rendmg the newspapers, and in the mom- 
in ' was restless and exhausted. Ho held in his 
hand the picture of his son, at wliioh he was stiIL 
looking 

"Here,” said he to the doctor, "place this 
child by the side of bis mother , there, nearer to 
the manted-piece That is Mana Louisa. She 
holds her son m her arms The two others are 
portraits of Josephine I loved _hor tenderly 
The ornaments of my mantel piece are, as you 
see, not very snmptuoiis The bust of my son, 
two candlesticks, two “gilt cups, two -vials of 
Cologne water, a pa’r of scissors, and a small 
^Inss, are all It contains. This is no longer the 
splendour of the Tuilenes But no mnit o r If 
I BBi decayed m my power, I am not in my 
gloiy_ I preserve all my recolleotions Few 
^ toveraigns have immolated themselves for thws 
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people. A sacrifice so immense » net without 
Its charms " 

Dr Antommnrchi “thus describes -the -roota 
which Napoleon occupied* — 

"Atone end was a small camp-hedof iron, 
quite plain, with fonr silver eagles and silk cur- 
tains. Two small windows, both without orna- 
ment, gave hght to the apartment. Between 
them stood a wntmg-dcsk, upon which was a 
largo drcssing-cise, and before it was an arm- 
chair, in which Napoleon sat when ho was stur 
dionsly engaged A second chair was placed to 
tho loft of it On tho right was tho sword 
which tho Emperor woro at Austerhtz. Tlio 
door leading to the bath-room was concealed by 
an old screen, next to which was an equally old - 
sofa, covered with calico Upon this sofa it was 
that Napoleon nsnolly reclined, and sought shelter 
irom tho dampness ond the gnats, with his legs 
thrust into a sack of flannel, and with a shabby 
tabic by ^ side, on wbicb were lus books or his 
breakfast Tho second room was quite as good 
ns tho first Like it, it was bnilt of mud Its 
size was ceven feet in height, fifteen fcot in 
length, and twohe feet in breadth It had one 
window Its fnmitnro consisted of a camp-bed, 
several gnus, two Chinese screens, a chest of 
drawers, two small tables, on ono of winch were 
books, and on the other bottles, a cbair, and a 
magnificent wash stand brought from tho Ely- 
sdo Snchwns the miserable habitation in which 
tbo Emperor was pent np, a noblo specimen of 
British magnificence and sumptnonsness I” 

Septeitber 27th The Emperor had passed a 
restless night As the doctor entered about ten 
o'clock, he was cndcavounng to beguile the 
weary hours by reading 

"The dampness of tlie rooms," snjs Antom- 
mnrchi, "was excessive It attacked and de- 
stroyed everything Tho paltry nankeen, winch 
sened ns tapestry, was hanging in rags ngninst 
the walls Wo took it down, and ondeavourod 
to place before tbo Emperor's eyes somethmg 
more pleasing, by putting np in its stead some 
mnslin wo had pnrcbn<ed,nnd winch wo adorned 
with some fine birds of Egypt, of winch we had 
a collection painted on paper Wo grouped our 
pamtings, and placed in the midst of them nn 
eagle Napoleon smiled on seeing that symbol 
of victory ‘Dear eagle I’ said ho, *it 'wou.d 
still soar on high, if those whom it covered with 
Its wings had not arre«tcd its flight' " 

October ith. Tho Emperor was very feeble, 
and deeply depressed m spirits Ho h alkcd out 
with the doctor, and seated himseir npou-a tuft of 
grass beneath some trees After a few moments 
of silence, be said — 

"Ah I doctor, where is the fine climate of 
Corsica? Fate has not permitted mo to see 
once more those sights endeared to mo by all the 
recollections of childhood Had I retired -to 
Corsica, perhaps I sbonld not liaio thought of 
seizing agam the rems of power I shoufd not 
hove been -vulnerablo on every side The pro- 
mises made would not have been broken, and T' 
should not be here. 
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"Wbat mollicbons Corsica 1ms left me I 1 that the two ecdeslashcs whom Caramal Fesch 
itiilcnjOT, m imagiaalion, Its meadows and its bad sent ont to him, though "very worthy charao- 
monninms Motlnnhs I •'till tread its 'Soil, and tots, were men of very hmitcd understandings, , 
know It by the odonr it rxhtdea ” and of no general information. Tho old man, 

llo then entered fhlly into Ins plans for tho Cuonavita, remained hnt a short time npon tho 
improvement of the Wand, and added — island. Napoleon was pleased with his younger" 

•* Snch were my ideas , but my enemies have chaplain, the Abbd Yignah. and, finding that 
bad the art of mahiug mo waste mv existence hiscdncation bal been neglected, recommended 
on the field of barle. 'They have transformed books to him, superintended his studies, and cx- 
into tho demon of war tho nian v ho desired only nmined him ns to liis progress Ono cannot hnl 
the blcssinga of peace Tlie nations have been bo amused at tho idea of tho Emperor Napoleon 
deceived bj the strat igera All have nsen, and occupying tho chair of a theological professor at 
I have been overpowered ’ Sf. Ilcicna. Bnouavita once told Napoleon that 

Tho pathos of these touching words moved ho resembled tho most ablo of all tho Roman 
the fc«hngs of Antommarchi. and tears filled Ins generals, namely, Alexander the Great. It is 
01 cs Napoleon observed his emotion, and added, said that, for this blunder, tho Emperor con 
“Ah! doctor, onr co'mtty 1 onr coiintr} 1 If St, demned him to read ten pages of Rollin evoty 
H<lcaa wero France, I should love even this inomaig, and to repeat the snbslanco of his lesson 
friglufi.l rock 1" to him 

betfirr 8ti The Emperor was better, and in Tims terminated the fonrth voar at St. Helena 
cheerful spirits He muted the children of iVorfm5erl3rt Tho EmperoFs svmptonisbc- 
Geiienl Bortrand into Ins room Tlic children gnn to assume n more senons character Each 
wem always delighted with this privilege They dnj was accompanied with increasing pain and 
came rushing to Napoleon null ihcirpinjthiuga, iMignor Today ho was very weak, and with 
shouting and laughing in n perfect tumult of jov, difnciilty walked into the garden Ho sat down, 
and appealing to him as tJio orbitcr of their dis- looked mournfully around npon the bleak niio 
cn*si'»as. Tho Emperor cutcred heartily into cheerier «cene, and said, in melancholy tores — 
tlicir sport*, and fnrrcndcrad himself to all tho " Ah ' doctor, where is Franco mid its cheer- 
fun and froho of childhood He kept them all fill climate ? If I could but see it onco more ' 
to d.*ie SI ith him, and dismiased them with tnc If I conld but breathe a lutlo air tliat had passed 
pmmiM that he would soon send for them again oior that happy country 1 What a specific » 
A‘’ter they had left, ho '"dd— the soil that gave us birth I Anttous renewed 

“How happy they are when I send for them bis strength by touching tho earth I feel that 
or play with them I All their aiilies are satis- this pmdigy uonld bo repeated in me, and that 
fi'.Q. Pp'sions have not yet arproach<*d their I •‘Uould revive on perceiving onr coasts Onr 
heart* They feel tho pfemtndo of exiitenc" coastsl Ah! I had forgotten that coi'ardice has 
Let them c’ljoy it At the iv age, I Ihonght and taken \iclory by surprise. Its deeisions are 
ritasthoydo But what stomis since I Ilow without appeal ” 

much that little Ilortcas.^ grows and ^Inpr'^^c8l iVorember ISlb The Emperor seemed very 
If she live*, of how many y onng elrgans vnll she comlortablo, and, though very weak, was quite 
not dirturb tho repose i I shall then be no free from pain lie accompanied the doctor into 
more" tlio garden, and was surprised at tho extreme 

OcJolicr 15}^ The Emperor had pa<'cd arcst' inssnude ho felt. “What am I to do, doctor 
css night, having suTcred much nente pain m said ho 

the liver llo afto felt murli solicitude respect " You must take some exercise," Antommarchi 
ing Mad line Bertrand, who was sick “Wc replnd 

men/' said he, "arc accustomed to pains and “ Wlint!" said Napoleon, "in tho midst of Uie 
pn\nuoa5, and can bear them, but a woman, red-coats?" 

dipnvcd nil at onto of everything that tends to “No, sire/' said tho doctor “ You must die 
rndcr life cheerful and ogrccablc, transported tho ground, turn np tlia earth, and so escape 
to a fnghtful rock, bow iniicli more Is she to bo from inactivity and insult at the same time ” 
pitied, and how much Tc«ignaiton she requires 1 j “Dig tlic ground 1’ said the Emperor thonght- 
.'fndamo Bertrand, in ■consequence of her illnc»s, ^ fully “ Doctor, you aro right. I will dig the 
ri*cs late She cannot attend ma*s, and yet she groniid ’* 

would, perhaps, bo glad to hoar it said I did “ We returned," savs Antommarchi, “ in-doors 
not reflect that she is an invalid when I fixed Tho Emperor made his arrangements, and the 
(ho hour of the service I only considered the next morning ho was already at work He sent 
great ago of the good old nbb^. Tell her tliat I for mo Holding up Ins spade and laughing, ho 
order Vignali to go and ofiiciatc at her house said, ' Well, doctor, nro yon satisfied with your 
Let her infonn "Vignah of tho hour that suits patient? Is ho obedient enough? Thisis bettor 
her Ho may construct a moveable altar or uso than your mils, doctor Yon shall not physio mo 
onrs Any person may go to that mass whom any more.' Ho then set to work again with 
tho conntess thinks proper to admit " Ho then uowvigour, but, after a few nnnutes, ho stopped, 
expressed a wish that the abhfs should bo atton- saying — 

live to the instruction of tho children “ ‘ This occupation is too lahonons I am 

Napoleon was 'much disappointed in findmg exhausted My Lands conspire ■with my weak- 
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ness Yon are Inuplimg' I soo the cnnse of 
your ncmmcnt. You pitv my fiur hanus 
Never mind , I have alw ays accustomed my body 
to bond to my vrill, and I shall bring it to do so 
now, and mure it to exercise.’ 

" Ho did so,” says Antommardii, “ and soon 
grew fond of ifc Ho conveyed tho mould, from 
one spot'to another, and pressed all Longwood. 
into his service The ladies alone escaped, though 
not without didiculty Ho laughed at them, 
pressed them, entreated them, and used every* art 
of pc) suasion Things around soon assumed n 
different aspect. Here was an excavation, there 
a basin or a road. Wo mado-alleys, grottoes, 
cascades We planted willows, oaks, peach- 
trees, to give a httlo shado around tho house 
Turning from tho oninmental to tho nsofnl, wo 
sowed beans and peas Tho governor heard of 
our gardening, and looked "upon ita.ith a suspi- 
cious oye Ho hastened to tho spot. I w.as 
talcing my usual walk ‘Is it by your advice,' 
said bo, ‘tliat General Bonaparte takes this 
iiolont exercise?’ I a'sentod, lie shrugged liis 
shoulders, protesting that he could not sco what 
wo were about ‘It is labour lost,’ said be, 

* those trees mil die. Not one will grow up.* 
'I in'brmed tbo Emperor of wy having mot tlie 
governor, and of our comjersation 
“‘The wretch,’ said ho, ‘envies me every 
minute that ho does not embitter Ho wishes 
my death Ho calls for that moment It comes 
too slowly to satisfy'his nnpalionce 'But let 
him be oomfortod. This'Lorriblo cliraato is 
charged with the execution of tbo crime, atnd 't 
will fulfil Its irust sooner than ho expects ’ 

“I broke the furrows,” eonlmuos Autommar 
chi , “the Emperor threw flic seed and covered 
it over One day, as ha was arranging a bed of 
French beans, ho perceived some small roots, 
and began n dissertation upon the phenomena of 
vegetation Ho aualyscd them with his u'ual 
- sagacity, and drew from them evidences of a 
Supreme Being, who presides over the wonders 
of Nature 

“ • Youdo not behove all that,’ said he ‘You 
'physicians consider such belief a weakness _ Tell 
mo, you who have searched the human frnme'in 
' all Its windings, have you ever met with tho soul 
under your scalpel’ Where does the soHl-_re 
side ? In what organ? Why is it that..pbysi 
oians do not behevo m God ? ' MalhcmaUcians 
, arc generally religious ’ ” 

Decmher HOlh A month had now passed 
away, during which the Einp lor had enjoy od 
very comfortable health and tranquil spirits. 
Tho inhabitants of Longwood wore, however 
^ exposed to mnumcrablo annoyances from the 
, police regulations of Sfr Hudson Lowe Dr 
Antommarchf was repeatedly arrested m bis 
walks by the sentries Napoleon escaped the 
insult by confining bimself at home Dr An- 
- tommarchi at last wrote a remoustranoe to tho 
governor of tbo island, and also to tho British 
ttqniatty 

‘ 1 fand myself,” said he, “in an almost nn- 

mhabitablc inland, and deprived of every kind of 


liberty." Tcle«ccpcs, pointed to onr habitatioca ’ 
pry even Into onrapartnionts ond’-elcgrnpbs, tery 
dexterously contrived, insta..lly convey a report 
of everything that takes place in them. If i 
wish to stray bey ond the narrow limits to which 
wc are cunnmscribcd, I am obhgcd to accept the 
comp my of on agent of the governor, who is 
ordered to give him a faithful account of cre^ 
thing 1 may say or do in bis presence. Tn orae< 
to escape from tho dangcrof hlscommumeatloii, - 
I find myself nnder the necessity of foregoing 
every kind of relaxation or social intercourse 
After half-past six in tho afternoon, I- am no 
longer allowed to walk, even in'tlio park near 
my residence, and, vvliet is worse, tbo inha- 
bitants of LongroodjWlio happen to bo out after 
that hour, are not at liberty to return home, as 
it has happened to mo three times Is it possible 
to c mcoiv 0 a nicai;nrc more absurd and tyrannical, 
particularly jn this burning climate? 

‘1 At half-past six in tlio evening, tho limits of 
Longwood, which comprise n cireJo of about two 
hnnored fectm circumference, arc surrounded by 
a ^ent number of sentries, whoso express orders 
are not to allow oiiy person to go in or come out, 
and to stop every one that appears At time, 
these sentries narrow tho circle thoyjorra. and 
arc placed so iic m onr habitations, that I cannot 
leave my apartment to go to my laboratoty'i 
Count IJortvand s, or even to tho stables, without 
being exposed to receive a thrust of a bavonot, 
from not knowing how to answer properly to the '' 
cballcnge of the soldiers, addressed to me m n 
language witli which I am not conversant ” 

Sir Hudson Lowo granted to Dr Antommarcbi 
a hltle more bberty. But, insolently speaking of 
Napoleon us 77ie Usurper, ho informed Antom- 
miirthi that ho could receive no communications 
from him if he persisted m speaking of the 
pel or 

A few days after this a scene occurred which 
roirtbrully varied, for a few hours, tbo monotony 
and gloom of Longwood They hod * tangca 
to dig n basin The Emperor was dressed m a 
largo pair of trousers and a jacket,' with a broad 
brimmed straw hot 

Some Chinese labourers, at work upon the ' 
basin, were apparently muoh amused at the Em- 
peror’s dress “ What is that they say ?" asked 
the Emperor “It must bo my* costume that 
causes tlicir mirth It is, mdeed, odd enough, 
out, with all their laughing, tlicy must not bo 
burned up by tho heat Every one of them shol/ .. 
oLo hav 0 a straw hat as a present from me ” 

Tho Emperor mounted a horse, and rode up 
and doi n for a few moments, and then suddenly 
galloped off towards Dead wood Reaching the 

summit of the mouutiun, he stopped, looked 
around with his glass, and swiftly came back 
again Tho whole island was Uirown into com 
motion Intelligence was immediately comma-'" 
nicatcd to Sir Hudson Lowe The exutod mind 
of this weak mail regarded it os an indication 
of some^ fearful plot Napoleon, '' being in the 
mood mischievouslv to Increase bis fears, rc- 
quested the Abbd Vignoli to put ^on a ^esii “ 
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B xQor to bis o\Tn, to tnount his horse, take his 
glass," and hde rapidly, "os if making observa-' 
tlons. Tho tdegraphs immediately began to: 
vpemte rritli nervons alarm. TUe-tronquiUily of 
k Helena rras disturbed - Sir Hudson Lowe, 
with hiB rctinnej immediately hastened to Long-* 
wood. "When he found that the whole commotion | 
Wits occasioned by a peaceful priest riding harm- ; 
lessly within tho limits of his gaol-jard, in con- ^ 
fusion he withdrew . 

I met him,” says J^tommarchi, “ ns ho was 
going nwnv. He came to me , gave vent to his I 
anger, declaring that tho individual who thus! 
laughed at his expense was avsuijier. He con- 1 
tinned to rave and swear, ending once more by i 
tlie astounding statement that ho was a usurper, 
and that I comd not deny thc.fact ” 

Tho Emperor,” exclaimed Antommarchi, in 
' indignafitirony,“is'indcedav5ui7ei HeusuiTied 
tho victory at Toulon, when he snatched tho 
torch from Uie hands of the invader, rnd he has 
usuiped tho admiration of the world by the 
number and the rapidity of liis victories ” 

“^Well,” said Napoleon to Antommarchi, as ho 
i-retnmcd, ” what did Sir Hudson Lowe say to 
yon ? Is he afraid that I shall some day get 
wings and flyaway, and escape tho grave?” 

- “I know not, s re,” Antommarchi rephtd “ 1 
was relating to him how yon uwped vie ory and 
public admiration The sketch displeased ht-n, 
and ho retired " 

“I pity tho poor man,'* said Napoleon , “but 
for one day wc have teased him too much ” Tho 
Emperor then turned the conversation. 

Tho works in the construction of the basin 
were contmued for soveml weeks One dav, as 
they were laymg down tlie pipes, the weather 
threatened ram Nspoleon, who ever manifested 
a parental interest in all a ho were in lus employ, 
was unwilling that the Chinamen should he ex- 
posed It IS useless,” said he to Antommarchi, 
” that tho people should get wet There is no 
hiury for this basin. Let them rest Wo will 
-resume our task hereafter 1 have, besides, some 
observations to make Come, follow me You 
will find them interesting ” 

The Emperor led his companion into his bed- 
room, and showed him some ants, whose habits 
lie had been studying These little insects had 
"appeared in great- numbers, and bad dimhed his 
table, on winch there usually was some augar 
The ants had discovered this prize, and had esta 
bhshed a regular clialu of communication between 
tho sugar-basin and their magazine of deposit 
Napoleon, unwilling to disturb their plans, yet 
^nous to study their developments of sagacity, 
now and then moved the harrier, admiring tho 
industry and activity duplayed until tho sugar 
was again found 

“This is not instinct,” said ho, “it is mudi 
more , it is sagacity, mtelligence, the ideal of 
civil association. But those httio beings have 
not Jur pasaons, our cupidity They assist, but 
do not destroy each other I have vainly ondca- 
vov-cd to deleat thnr -purpose I have removed 
die sugar to every part of the room They have j 
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been one, two, or souictimes three days looking 
for it The idea strikes me to suironnd the 
basm with water, and see whotirer that will stop " 
thorn Doctor, send for some V 
Water was placed around the basin The ' 
buoyant httio insects passed oyer it nnharmod. 
“Let ns try vinegar," smd tho Emperor The 
ants no longer ventured even to approach it. 

“You see," tho Emperor continued, “it is 
not mstmet alouc that gmdes them They aro-^ 
prompted by something else, hut by what I do 
not know. However, be the pnnciple which 
directs tiicm what it may, they off r to man an 
example worthy of reflection nnd observation. It 
is only by perseverance and t> nacionsncss that 
an> object can be attained Had wo possessed 
such nnammity of views 1 But nations have also 
their moments of forgetfulness and lassitude 
Allowance must be made for the weakness of 
human nature All, ho we\ cr, had not yielded to 
tho storm A host still preserved tho fire and 
energy which mark tho early steps in a career 
Europe might have been beaten, and those sove- 
reigns, now so proud of no longer havmg for 
their equal a man of the people, would have been 
eclipsed in my presence ” 

The Emperor then turned to tho discussion of 
the dogmas of what is called Legitimacy “ What 
ridiculous pretensions'” said he, “what contra- 
dictions ' Are these principles of legitimacy m 
conformity with Hie Scripture — with the laws 
and maxims of religion? Are nations simple 
enongh to believe themselves tho property of a 
family? Was David, who dethroned Saul, a 
legitimate ? Had he any other rights than those 
he derived from the consent of his nation ? In 
France, various families have succeeded each 
other on the throne, and have formed severai 
dynasties, either by the will of the people, repre- 
sented ID their assemblies, or by the votes of the 
Parliaments, composed of barons and bishops, 
who at that period represented tho nation 
j “ How many families have also successively 
I oconpicd tho throne of England! The house m 
Hanover, winch succeeded the prince it de- 
throned, now reigns, because sneh was the will 
- of the ancestors of the present race of these 
tonoliy people, who thought this change of go- 
vernment absolutely necessary to the presen a 
tion of their interests, and of their political and 
religions rights Some of the old men still 
hvmg have witnessed the efforts made by the 
last toaneb of the Stuarts to land in Scotlantl, 
where they were seconded by those whoso tdeis 
and sentiments were conformable to their own 
The attempt was oppo:ed, and the Stnarts ex . 
pelled by an immense majority of the people, 
whose new mterests and opinions were opposed 
to those of that degenerate famili ” 

The Emperot’s health now again rapidly do- 
Uincd, and weary mouths of monotony, languor 
and pam passed sadly away On the of 
July, 1820, as he was redimng upon the sofa, in 
his lapidated, damp, and narkened ouamber, - 
bis thohghts rev erted to Romo, where ins revered 
mother still resided VViih emotion he recallnd 
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her afFcotion and tender oaro bestowed on him m 
his early years 

“ You, doctor,” said he, “ aro strongly at- 
tached to mo Yon regard not_ contraneties, 
pain, and fatigue, when yon can rbhovo my snf 
(enngs, yet all that is not maternal solicitude I 
Ah 1 Mamma Letitia 1” ho exclaimed Weakened 
by sickness, and overcome by the gush of affec- 
tionate feelings, ho buned his face m his hands, 
and remained for a long time absorbed in silent 
sorrow. 

July 31s/ It was a bright and oheerml day 
The basin was completed and filled with water 
Some fishes had been obtained, and Napoleon 
was desirous of placing them in the bn«in with 
Ins own hand. He wished all the children of 
Longwood, whom ho had not seen for scvornl 
days, to accompany him, that ho might enjoy* 
their happiness Tho little group, buoyant with 
hope and joy, were soon gathered around tho ^ 
Emperor, whom they so dearly loved Tho 
gloom of Longwood was relieved by this gleam 
of sunshine, as Napoleon, with his retinue of art 
loss prattlers, went to the water and watched the i 
arrowy movements of tho fishes m its crystal : 
depths 

Before retaining, ho eaught in his arms die 
beautiful httlo Hurtense Bertrand, and, takiug 
from Ills pocket a very pretty pair of coral ear- 1 
rings, he said, “ Whore is Doctor Antommarchi ? 
I wont his ministry He must boro those pretty 
httlo cars ” They sat down under tho shade of 
an oak-tree Count Montholon supported tho 
patient Napoleon looked on Little Arthur 
Bertrand was greatly alarmed at these formid 
able preparations Ho dunebed Ins h«t, and 
stamped with indignation, declaring that he 
would not allow his eister to bo hurt. 

“You little rogue,” said Napoleon, “if yon 
are not quiot, 1 will have your cars bored also 
Come, he obedient” The operation was soon 
over, and the rings ailjusted. Napoleon took 
tbe lovely and amiable child in Ins arms and 
kissed her, saying, with a smile — 

“ Go and show y onr ears to mamma If she . 
does not approve of the operation, toll her it'was 
uot I, but that It was the doctor who did it ” 
“Yes, sire,” said Hortonso gaily, and she 
bounded away to find her mother 
Tho spirit of Arthur had struck tlio Emperor 
“Obsene tho firmness of that httlo urchin," 
said lie , “ I was just as resolute at his ago. I 
was noisy and quarrelsome, and feared nobody 
But tbo affection of Mamma Letitm was tem- 
pered by seventy. She pnmshed and rewarded 
without partiahty Nothing we- did, either good 
or evil, was lost She watched over her clnldrcn 
with unexampled care, discarding, and stamp 
mg with disOTaco, every ignoble sentiment and 
affection, and only allowmg onr young minds 
to imbibe impressions of what was great and 
elevated. She abhorred falsehood, punished dis 
obedience, and did not allow any fault to pass 
unnoticed ’’ 

The middle of September now amved, and 
the Emperor was mamfestly, though slowly, 
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sinking The doctor, finding him one day npon 
his bed, “ndcavoured to ronso him fixini lb 
lethargy 

"Ah I doctor,” said Napoleon, "forheo* We' 
ore happy when wo deep. Wants, privations, 
cores, and anxiety are then no more Falling 
back, lie sunondcred himself ogalh to the obli 
vion of his pillow. 

Many days of dismal weather now detamed 
tho Emperor in his cheerless room; and each 
da^ nos accompanied by languor, weariness, and 
pain A deathly pallor overspread his cheek. 
Chills shook his frame His debility was .so 
great that he could with difficulty leave bis bed. 
Tl ) fourteenth of October arrived, and thus ter- 
minated the fifth year of this nmolenting, law- 
less, despotio imprisonment 
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Tiil Emperor had now entered npon the sixth 
year of his cruel captivity, but God, in mercy, 
liad decreed to him but six mouths more of 
suffering Days and weeks, dark and dreary, 
still came and went, while fogs ent eloped the 
blackened rock, and storms ot wuid and rain 
swept o\or its bleak and barren heights On 
tho 22nd of October there was a lull m tho 
disease, and tbe rmperor transiently* revived 
•• When my he’i'tb is once established," he 
said to Dr .tintommarchi, “ I shall restore von 
to your studies Yon shall proceed to Europe 
and publish your works I ''will not sufioryou 
to waste y our existence on tins horrible rook 
You Imvo told mo, if 1 recollect rightly, that 
you do not know France You will then see 
Uiat ceuntry You w ill see those canals, those 
monuments with which I covered it daring the 
time of rai pon er The duration of that power 
has been like that of a 11*1811 of lightning But 
no mutter , it is filled with nseftil institutions ' 
“I lm\e hallowed the Revolution by infusing 
it into our laws My code is tbo sheet fincher 
which will save Franco, and entitle mo to tho 
beucdictions of posterity The plan of Iciellmg 
tho Alps was one of tho first, formed nt the ^ 
|coinmcncomeiit of my career I had entered 
I Hnlv, and, finding that the communications with 
‘ Paris occupied a considerable time, and w cre at- 
tended with much difficulty, I endeavoured to 
render them quicker, and resoUed to open them 
through tho % alley of tho Rhfine I also w islied 
to render that n\er navigable, and blow up tne 
rock under which it ingulfs and disappears 1 
[had sent engineers to the spot The expense 
would have been inconsiderable, and I submitted 
[tiie plan to the Dtrettoiy Bat we were earned 
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away by events I wont to Egypt, and no one 
tbsnght oiiy more about it. 

On my return 1 took it up again I bad 
lismuEed the 'lawyers, and, having no more 
olfstadeB in my way, we applied onr hammers 
to the Alps. We esecnted what the Romans 
had not dated to try, and traced, throngh blocks 
of granite, a solid and bpacions road, capable of 
resisting the dTorts of time ” 

Oetoler 26lh. The Emperor was seized with 
shivenngs in all W frame, accompanied by m- 
tense thirst The weather was chill and damp, 
and ho had a largo fire lighted, at which ho 
vamly endeavoured to warm himself Hts 
strength seemed q[mte exhausted. " This is not 
life,” said he , " it is mere existence Death will 
soon terminate my saiFenngs In what a state 
am I, doctor 1 Every thmg seems to weigh upon 
mo to fatigue me I can scarcely support my* 
self Have you not, among the resources of art, 
any means of reviving the play of the machine?” 

November Gth The Emperor, though so weak 
that he could hardly support himself, walked out 
to the basm which he had constructed Upon a 
bench, by the side of the water, he had been m 
the habit of spending hours, amusmg himsolf by 
watohmg the motions of the fishes, tossing them 
crumbs of bread, and studying all their habits 
Some strange disease attacked them One after 
another they perished, and floated upon the top 
of the water Napoleon was deeply afieoted by 
the death of his little favourites As he gazed 
npon one or two floating upon the surface, he 
said, sadly — 

“You see vety well that there is a fatality 
attached to me. Everything I love, everything 
that belongs to me, is immediately struck ” 

“From that moment," says Antommarohi, 
“ neither weather nor sic^ess could prevent him 
from gomg doily to vis>t them himself, and he 
urged me to see if there were no means of as- 
sisting them. I could not conceive whence pro- 
ceeded this singular mortality, and examined 
whether it was caused by the water, but the 
exammation was too slow for the Emperor's im- 
patience, and he sent for mo several umes every 
day, and despatched me to ascertain whether 
others had perished At last I discovered the 
cause of this accident which gnoved Napoleon 
DO much Wo had cemented the bottom oi the 
basm with a mastic containing a great proportion 
of copper, which had poisoned the fishes We 
took out those winch were still ahve and put 
them m a tub ” 

November IQth For many nights the Empe- 
ror had enjoyed no refreshing sleep, and a con- 
stant pain m the liver tortured him every Lour 
He had no longer any strength or energy left. 

“ Doctor," said he, “ what a dehghtful thing 
rest IS I The bed has become for me a place of 
lixnry 1 would ~not exchange it for all the 
thrones m the world. Whatanoltoralionl How 
fallen am 1 1 I, whose activity was honndless, 
whose mmd never slumbered, am now plunged 
In a lethargio stnpor, and most make an eflort 
even to raise my cyehds I sometimea dictated 


npon different subjects to fonr or five secretaries,' 
who wrote as fast as words could be uttered , but 
then I was Napoleon, now I am nojonger any- 
tbmg My strength, my faculties, lorsake me. 
I do not hve 1 merely exist " 

A fortnight now pasted away, dmng which 
the Emperor was so wsjik, and was plunged m 
sneh profound molanoholy, that he did not leave 
his room, and scoredy uttered a word To the 
entreaties of tho doctor that he would take soma 
medicine, he rephed — 

“What hope cau I entertain? Whet hene- 
* ‘111 effect can I expect from mediomes? 
Doctor, nothing useless should bo done ” 

December 16fA The Emperor contmned ex- 
ceedingly weak and dejected After a mght of 
sleeplessness and pun, he endeavoured to walk 
about the drawmg-room, but his limbs bent 
beneath his weight, and ho was obhged to sit 
down 

“They are exhausted," said he, in melancholy 
tones. “ See, there is nothing left — mere skele- 
tons I Everything mnst have an end I am 
fast approaemng mme , and I do not regret it, 
for 1 have, mdeed, no reason to be attached to 
life " 

December 2GtA Some newspapers arrived 
from Europe The Emperor perused them with 
tho greatest avidity In them he read the ac- 
count of the death of hts sister Ehra. 

“ This mtelligonce,” says Antommarehi," threw 
him into a state of stnpor He was m an ann- 
ohnir, his head hanging down upon bis breast, 
motionless, like one a prey to violent grief 
Deep sighs escaped him at intervals. He raised 
his eyes, cast them down ognm, fixing them al- 
ternately npon me and npon the ground, and 
looking fixedly at me, withont uttering a single 
word At last be extended his arm towards me, 
and I felt his pulse It was weak and irregular. 

I wished him to take a little orange flower water, 
but be did not seem to have heard me I en- 
treated him to go out and breathe the open air 
m tho garden ’’ 

“Do jon think," said Napoleon, in a low and 
altered tone of voice, “ that it can relieve me 
from tbo state of oppression under which I am 
labouring?” 

•' I do, sire," Antommarohi rephed , “ and, at 
the some time, agam I entreat your Miyesty to 
USB also tho beverage I have proposed to you.” 

Napoleon drank of the orange-water, and said, 
“ You wish me to go into tho garden Be it so." 
He rose with difficulty, and, leaning npon the 
dootor's arm, said, “I am very weak. My 
trembhng legs can hardly support me " 

It was a beautiful day The Emperor, assisted 
by his physician, tottered along os far as the 
sammer-honsc, wWe his strength enturely failed 
him, and he was obliged to sit down npon a 
bench He was silent for a few moments, and 
then said — 

“The papers annonnee that the Frmcess Eliza 
died of a xeivons fever, and that she hos'ap- 
pomted Jerome guardian of her children " After 
an nffoctionaCe cwogioin upon her character, he 
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“ oontiBUed — " I know not Low fnr »l p nowh ol 
Jior dentL is to Le credited lu the wanner rGliU(.d 
m the papers, bat I think that she <Sannot Lnvo 
appointed Jerome punrdian of her children To 
render that admissible) it must bo supposed that 
' her hosband, Bacciocchi, is cither dead or absent , 
otherwise he is their guardian by the right of law 
and nolnro *’ 

The Emperor rose, leaned npon the arm of the 
doctor, and, looking him steadfastly m the face, 
- said, “ You see, doctor, Eliza has just shown ns 
the way Death, winch seems to have oi’orlookod 
our familj, now begins to stake it Mj' turn 
cannot be far distant I have no longer any 
strength, activity, 'or enorgj left;. I am no longer 
Napoleon You endeavour in vain to nnivo 
hope — to recall life upon the point of escaping 
Your care is without avail dgamst Fate Its 
decrees are immutahlo, its decisions 'Without 
appeal. The first person of our familj svho will 
follow Eliza to the graso is that great Napoleon 
who hero drags -on a miserable oMStence — who 
sinks under its weight — but who, however, still 
keeps Europe In a state of alarm As for mo, all 
„ 18 over. My dB> s will soon^cndun this miserable 
rock” 

They returned to the house, and the Emperor, 
exhausted and dejected, threw himself upon his 
hed Ho spoke of his son, wlmm ho could neter 
hope to see again, and of Maria Louisa The 
doctor endeavoured to turn his thoughts from 
those painful recollections " I understand yon, 
doctor,” said the Emperor sadlj “ Well, ue it 
so Let us forget, if indeed the heart of a father 
can forget" 

January 2Gth Intelligence 'arrived at St 
Helena o{ the re\olutionary moiemcnts in Spam 
and Naples “Ferdinand of Spam,” said the 
Emperor, " is a man incapable of got criiing him- 
self, and, of course, ho is incapable of goiernmg 
the Pcnmsnla As for the revolution in Naples, 
I must confess that 1 did not expect it Who 
would eier have supposed that a set of Mache- 
ronai would ape the Spaniards, proclaim their 
principles, and rival tuem in courage? No doubt 
that, of ^e two Ferdinands, one is not bettor 
than the other But the question docs not turn 
npon them, it is upon their respectaC nations, 
_and between these there is so great'n dilTerence 
In point of energy and elevation of sentiment, 
that either the Neapolitans ai'o mad, or this 
movement of theirs is a forerunner of a general 
insurrection In the presence, ns they arc, of 
-the rulers of Italy, what can they do i< they arc 
not supported by tome great nation? If they 
are thns supported," I applaud tbeir patriotism , 
but if it be otherwise, how much 1 pity my good 
ana dear Italians I They will be immolated, and 
thBvBaonfioo of their" generous blood will not 
benefit'the beautiful soil which gave them birth 
. I pity them Unfortunate people I they are dis 
tabuted in groups, divided, separated among a 
parcel of prmces who only sene to excite aver- 
sions, ‘to dissolve the ties wLioh unite them and 
to prevent them from agreeing together and co- 
abng with each other for the attaiument of 


ilicir common liberty It wrs that Me-Wci 
spirit I WU8 eiideavonring to destroy. It was 
with a view to gam this object that I annexed 
part of Italy to France, and fc^cd a Icingdom 
of the other part. I -unshed to eradicate lor at 
habits, partial and narrow views, to model 'the 
inhabitants ntler our manners, to accustom them 
to our laws, and tlicn to unite them together, 
and restore them to the ancient glory' of Italy,' 

“I proposed to make of all these states thus 
agglomerated a compact and independent power, 
over whudi my second son Would have reigned, 
and of which Homo, restored and ombclhslied, 
would have been the capital I should hove 
removed Murat from Naples. From the sea to 
the Alps only one sway would havo been ac- 
knowledged 1 had already begun the execution 
of that plan whioh I had formed with a view to 
the interests of Italy. Workmen were already 
I engaged in clearing Romo of its nuns, and in 
draining the Pontine Marshes, hut war, the 
i circumstances m which I was placed, and the ' 
sacrifices I was obliged to nsk of the people, did 
not allow me to do for them what I wished 
Snell, my dent doctor, jrere the motives which 
stopped mc 

“All I doctor, what rccollootions, what epochs 
that beautiful Italy recalls to my mind 1 Motlunks 
the moment is only just gone by whui I took 
the command of the army which conquered it 
I was young, like yon I possessed your vivst ity, 
your ardour I felt the consciousness of my 
poners, and burned to enter the lists. I had 
already' given proof of what I could do My 
nptitiido nos not contested, but my youth dis^ 
pleased those old soldiers who liad grown grey 
! on the field of battle. Percciving-this, I felt the 
i necessity of compensating the disadvantage by 
i an austerity of principles from which 1 never 
departed Brilliant actions were -required to 
conciliate the affection and confidence of 'the 
military, and 1 performed some TVo marched, 
and ^everything vanished at our approach. My 
name was soon os dear to the people -as to the 
soldiers I could not be insensible to tbis unani- 
mity of homage, and became indifferent toovery- 
ihing that was not glory. The air resounded 
with acolomatious on ray passage Everything 
was at my disposal But I only thought, of my 
brave soldiers, of France, and of posterity ” 

Durmg the months of January ,tnd Fobruniy, 
1821, tho Emperor’s health was most deplorable,' 
and Lis suffonngs were extreme Amid the flue. . 
tuations of pain and disease, confined to his 
cheerless cliambor, buried in fogs, and -with an 
incessant Continuance of storms oT wind and raiiif 
the dismal weeks lingered along. 

March ilh The conversation in tho Emperor’s - 
sick chamber turned upon tho fine arts One 
present held music in very httle estimation, and j 
Old not conceal his opinion “ Yon are wrong,*' 
said the Emperor “Of all ihe liberal arts, 
music has the greatest influence over the passions, 
and IS that to which tho legislator ought to give 
the greatest enoonmgoment A well-composed 
eong stakes and softens the mmd, and pro<lnoa» 


^ ft greater-cfteot tJmn a raoaii worh, yrhicb cofl- 
Tiuces our reason, but docs not warm oar feelings, 
cor effect the slightest alteration in out habits. ’ 
Marsh Vlth The aged Abb^ Buonavita was 
completely broken down bj the dismal diinate 
of St Helene To save bis life, hTepoleon sent 
'him to Europe, settling upon bun n pension of 
three thousand francs | 

Accompany this good old man to James- ' 
town,” said the Emperor, “ and give him all the 
assistance and advice which so long a voyage 
requires I should like to know that the good 
eoelesiaatic were already arrived at Rome, and 
sa*e 'from the dangers of the passage What 
kind of a reception do you thmk he will meet 
with at Rome? Do you not suppose it will bo a 
favourable one ? At any rate, they owe it to me 
to treat liim well, for, after all, without me, what 
would have become of the Church?" 

^ March 20th Madame Bertrand came in to see 
the Emperor She was in very feeble health, 
but tried to appear cheerful Napoleon, in a 
serene frame of mind, said to her, “Wo must 
prepare for the fatal sentence. Yon, little 
Horteuso, and myself ore doomed to meet onr 
fate on this miserable rock. 1 shall go first, 
vou will coma nest, and Hortense will follow 
We shall tdl three meet again m Paradise ” Ho 
then repeated the following lines from Voltaire t — 

Mats 2 ravotr Paris, Je no dots plus pretendre, 

\ oils TO) cz qu'au tombeau Jo snis prSt ii descendre. 

’ Jo lais aa Kol d s rois domondcr auJomd'hui 
Lo prix do tons los maux quo J'al soulTorts poor ltd i 
Zdtre, JlcI H , Scene 3 

March 20th The disease preying npon the ' 
EmperOr was evidently making rapid progress ' 
Napoleon was willing to submit to any external \ 
application, but said to the doctor, in a tone of 
voice expressive of the excessiie repugnance bo 
-felt, “ It IS, perhaps, beyond my power to take 
medicmes The aversion I feel for them is almost 
inconceivable I exposed myself to dangers vpith 
-indifiercnce 1 saw death without emotion, but 
1 cannot, notwithstanding all my efforts, approach 
my lips to a cup containing the slightest pre- 
paration True it is that I am a spoiled child, 
who has never had anything to do with physic." 
Then turning to Madame Bertrand, ho said, “ How 
io you mauage to take oil those pdls and drugs 
which the doctor is constantly prescribing for 
you’" - ' 

“ I take tbcm," she repbed,^ “ without think- 
ing about 1 ^ and 1 advise your Majesty to do 
tho same." 

~ He shook his head, and addressed the same 
question to General Moillholon, from whom ho 
rccetied a similnr answer 
“ I am, then,” stSd Napoleon, “ the only one 
who rebels against medicine I will do so no 
longer Give me the stuflu” Ho seized the cup 
(agcrly, as if afraid that his resolution wonld 
forsake him, and swalloaed the dose 
March Slsf The orderly -officer, whose dntv 
It was to certify the presence of Napoleon, was 
ordered to make a report to Sir Hud'on Lowe 
every day, staling that 'he had thii day *e«j 


“ Genor.ll Boimparte " Tho Emperor had now 
been coufined to his bed since tbo 17th of 
March. The officer, possessing gentlemanly 
feelings, could not snmmou bmtabty enough to 
force his way into the chamber of tho dyiig 
victim All that Napoleon now asked was that 
ho might be permitted to die in pe.ace, no longir 
tortured Jby the hateful presence of his gaolers 
Sir Hudson Lowe was enraged. Ho came to 
Longwood with his suite, walked all round the 
house, and threatened tho officer with the severest 
puuishracnt if he did not obey the order 

The officer was greatly embarrassod He ap 
plied to General Montbolon and Maroband They 
feeling for bis perplexity, arranged matters sc 
that the officer could obtain a view of the Em- 
peror without Napoleon being conscious of hu 
presence At a moment when tho Emperor hao 
occasion to rise from his bed m the darkened 
room, while Moutholon and Antommarchi stood 
by the langmd sufferer, JIarchaiid slightly opened 
one of the curtains, as if to look out into tlie 
garden Tho agent of Uio governor, who stood 
outside, peeped m, and was thus able to make 
hts report 

Still this did not satisfy Sir Hudson Lowe 
Ho declared that if his agent was not permitted 
daily to see General Doaqpar/e, ho nonld come to 
Longwood with his staff and force his way into 
the house, regardless of consequences Genera! 
Montbolon endeavoured to dissundo him from 
tho insulting and cruel deed He represented to 
him the respect due to misfortune, and lion much 
his miwelcome appearance would discompose and 
agitato the dying Emperor Sir Hud'on was 
nicipablo of appreciating such arguments, and 
tunfed a deaf e ir to them Jnst at ibis moment 
Dr Antommarchi made his appearance, nlmost 
suffocated with mdigmuion at tlus inhuman treat- 
ment of his rcverid patient 

“Where is General Bonaparte T” said tho go- 
vernor, haughtily 

" Tliero is no General Bonaparte hero," Anfom- 
marubi as haughtily rcpli°d 

“ t\Tica did he Sisnppear?” rejoined tho go- 
vernor 

“I do not recollect precisely,” said Antom- 
mnrchi “The last battle at which General 
Bonaparte commanded was that of Abonkir He 
fought for civilizanon, you were p’-otecting bar-- 
bansm Ho defeated your allies end tlin,w them 
into the sea Uis vittoiy was complete I ban* 
not beard of General Boiiauarfe since Hut 
hasten and fill up tho measure of yonr indig- 
nities by dcprivang the Cmpcror of the short 
I reroaius of b's existence " 

! “ The hmverorJ ’ said Sir Hudson Lowe, soom- 

^olly , ‘what emperor?" 

“He who made Ungloud tremble," rep’icd 
ADlommiuvbt, " and'pisced m the hands o*' th" 
OdnUnent the weapon which will, sooner or later, 
give the daath-hlow to yonr aris*omcv " 

“That soul ” say s Antommarchi, with geh fwoui 
•udignation, “ must be formed of we mud of tht 
Thames who can come and watch for tho J.i4 
breath of the dying man The rciolution toker 
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oy tho Calabrian was too firm and bis ccmpcr 
too savage, to permit any hope that tbo rules of 
decorum or tbo dictates oF humanity aroiild bo 
attended to Count Bertrand and General Mon- 
tbolon, tborefore, sought some other meins to 
appease tbo storm 1 hoj wore forlunatc enough 
10 persuade Napoleon to consent to calling in a 
consulting ph^sicmu lie chose Dr Arnutt, 
whom tbo governor made responsible for the pro 
senco of the Emperor, and who was obliged to 
make even da\ a report, which was trauainiiled 
to Plantation Honsc ’’ 

April 2nd The British govoniincnt had now 
finished a more comfortable residence For Napo- 
leon than tho miserable, dilapidated, rat-inf sted 
eabm where the Emperor had thus far been con- 
fined Sir Hndsoii Lowe's physician. Dr Ariiott, 
urged his being removed The dying Emperor 
listened to him witbont answering a word, and 
then turning to his friend, Dr Antommarchi, 
said, *' Is that joiir opinion, doctor? ’ 

“ No, sire," Antommarchi replied *' Tho fc\ cr 
18 too violent Tho removal from one honso to 
another might be attended with tho most senons 
consequences.” 

“You have heard,” said the Emperor to Dr 
Amott “ We must think no more about it” 

Dr Amott still ventured to urge the romoi a1, 
blit the Emperor made no ropl> 

April Bth The Emperor passed a night of 
extreme siifTcring lie was board, in a moment 
of anguish, to exclaim, “ Ab 1 since I was to lose 
my life in this deplorable manner, why did the 
cannon-balls spare it?' 

April 6fi. It was now twentv days «inco the 
Emperor had been able to sbnso The doctor 
bad often endcasoured to persuade him to order 
one of bis servants to shave him. but be bud 
always eluded tbo subject At lost tho incon- 
venience became so great, that be expressed n 
wish to be shaved ’The doctor proposed to send 
for a barber The Emperor pondereo tho sub- 
ject for a moment, and then said, “ 1 hare al- 
ways shaved myself Nobody bos over put bis 
hand on my' face I am now without strength, 
and must, of necessity, resign and submit to that 
against which my nature has always revolted 
But no, doctor," he added, “ it shall not be said 
that r have thus suficred myself to bo touched 
_ It IS only yon whom 1 will allow to shave mo " 
The doctor pleaded incxpencncc, and urged 
the Emperor to employ a more skilful band. 
“Very well,” said the Emperor, “it shall be 
you hke , but certainly no one but y onrsclf 
shall over boast of bavmg put bis hands on my 
face '' 

April 7tlt The Emperor was a little more 
oomtortiible Summoning his strength, he rose, 
shaved himselfi dressed, and sot down in his arm- i 
cnnir As he was rending one of the European 
journals, he came to -nn offensive anecdote in 
reference to two of his gonerols. He remarked, 
« No doubt faults were committed. But who is 
'exempt from faults? The oitareu, m the omet 
- tonoii of bis easy life, has his ntomente of weak- 
ness and strength Anj-t » required that men, 
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grown old in tho midst of the bait rds of war, 
who have constantly had to contend with 
kinds of dillicultics, should never have beet, 
inferior to riicmselves at any moment-— sbonlc 
have always exactly bit the mark " 

April 15th Tho Emperor devoted the whole' 
mormng to writing his will It commenced st 
follows — “1 I did ID the Apostolical Roman 
religion, 'in the midst of which 1 was bom, moil 
than f lily y cars ago 2 It is tuy wish that my 
ashes may repose upon the banks of the Seme, 
in tbo midst of tbo French people whom I have 
loved so well 8 I have always bad reason to 
be pleased with my dearest wife, tbo Empress 
Maria Louisa, and retain for ber, to my last 
moments, tbo most tender sentiments 1 beseech 
her to watch over my son, in order to preserve 
him from tho snares which yet environ bis in- 
fancy' 4 1 recommend to my son nev or to forget 
tiint bo V ns born a rVeneb prince, and never to 
allow himself to become nn instrument in the 
bands of tbo trmmvirs who oppr^-ss the nations 
of Europe Ho ought never to fight against 
France, or to injure ber in any manner Uo 
oiigfit to adopt my motto, Eterglhing for tht 
Ft end people." 

He then remembered, m kind and mnmfioent 
bequests, nil of bis old friends who wore xtill 
hving, and (be widows and the cbildrcu of those 
wbovero dead. No one escaped lus grateful 
inemoiy 

Apnl Vith At throe o'clock in tho afternoon 
Napoleon sent for Count Moiitholon His face 
w'i« flushed, and lus eye beamed with pccubor 
lustre 

*'My mind has been roused," said he, “in 
talking with General Bertrand about wliat my 
executors should say to my’ son when they sec 
him I wish, in a few words, to give yon x 
summary of the counsels which I bequeath to my 
son You will thus bo more onsiiy enabled to 
detail my ideas to Imn Write ” 

Tbo Emperor then rapidly dictated the follow- 
ing extraordinory letter — 


“ My son should not think of avenging my. 
death Ho should profit by it Let the remem- 
brance of wbnt I have done never leave’ bis 
mind Let him alwovs be, like me,.(!yen ingb 
n I'rcDchman The aim of nil bis ci!5r& sEonld 
bo to reign by' pence If he should recommence 
my wars out of pure love of mutation, and with- 
out any absolute necessity, bo would be a mere 
ape To do my work over again would bo to 
tv, * nothing To complete 

of would bo to show thosol dity 

m same thL^ roiigbly'^sketobed. 

■r ® ^ono twice in a century 

I was obbged to dnnnt Europe by mv arms In 

I Ssed It W r obont to pensli 

new Ideas m France afd in v ^ 

; not wtmgrado Let mv fnn 

IS i-ei my son bring into bkjiio 
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tli that I have so'm Let him develop all the 
skraenU of proapenty inclosed m the soil of 
Franco, and by theao means he may yet he a 
great sovereign 

"The Bourbons •will not maintain their position 
after my death A reaction m my favour will take 
place every where, oven in England This reaction 
will ho a fane mh'entnnco for ray son It is pos- 
sible that the English, in order to efface the ro- 
membrnneo of tho’r persecntiens, will favour my 
son's return to France But in order to hve in a 
goodunderstanding^witb England, it is necessary, 
at any cost, to favour her cotnracrcial interceta 
This necessity lends to one of these two conse- 
quences — war with England, or a sharing of the 
com ncrco of the world with her This second 
condition is the only one possible m the present 
day The exterior question will long take pro- 
SLdence, in Franco, of the interior. 1 bequeath 
to my son snfllciont strength and sympathy to 
enable him to continue my work, with the single 
ud of on elevated and conciliatory diplomaci 

“ Jlis position at Vienna is deplorable. Will 
Austria set him at hherty iincouditioimlly ? But, 
after nil, Francis I was once in a more critical 
position, and yet his French nationality was no- 
thing impaired hy it Let not my son over 
mount the throne hvthe aid of foreign inflnenco 
Ris atm should not be to fulftl a desire to rcim, 
but to deservo tbo approbation of posterity Let 
him cherish an intimacy with my family, when- 
ever it shall ha m Ins po^er. Mi mother is a 
woman of tho old school Joseph and Engine 
are nblo to give him good connsil Uortenso 
and Cnrohno arc superior women If ho re- 
nt nns in exile let him marry one of my nieces 
If Franco recoils him, let him sock the hand of a 
princess of Rnssix This court is the only one 
where family tics rale policy Tho alliance 
which he may contract should tend to increase 
tho oxtenor mflncnco of France, and not to intro 
dneo a foreign inilncnce into its conncils Tho 
French nation, when it is not taken tho wrong 
way, is more easily governed than any other 
Its prompt and easy comprehension is nu- 
equalled It immediately discerns who labours 
for and who against it But then it is necessary 
always to speak to its senses, otherinse its un- 
easy spirit gnaws, it ferraonta and explodes 

‘‘My son will amvo after a time of civil 
troubles Uo has but one party to fear, that of 
the Dakc of Orleans This party has been ger- 
minating for a long time Let him despise all 
parties, and only see tho mass of tho people. Ex 
oepting those who have betray cd their country, 
he ought to forgot tho previous conduct of all 
men, and reward talent, merit, and 'services 
wherever ho finds thim Chntcnubnnnd, not- 
withstanding his hbol, is a good Frenchman *’ 

*' Franca is tho country' whore tho ohiefs of 
parties have the least infliionco To rest for 
support on them is to build on sand. Great 

w Nothing con more strlklnKijr enow me cxaltro 
ebnracter of Napoleon than hie roadlncse to forgivo the 
atrocious libel of Cbntonnhrtand 'Wo havo bnt faw 
Kiampl'sofa spirit so msgnanlmdus and SpiaforLeifnl 
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things can ho done inJVanco only by havingths 
support of tho viass of the people Besides, a 
government should always seek for support 
where it is really to ho found. There are moral 
laws as inilexible and imperious ns the physical 
ones The Bourbons can only rely for support 
on tbo uoblcs and tbo pnests, whatever may bo 
tho Constitution which they nro made to adopt 
Tho water will descend again to its level, in 
spite of tho mnehtno which has raised it for a 
moment. I, on the contrary, relied on the 
whole mass of tho people, without exception 1 
set the example of a government which favonred 
the interests of all I did nob govern by the 
help of, or solely for, either tho nobles, the 
pnests, the citizens, or tradesmen. I governed 
for tho whole commnnity, for the whole family 
of tho French nation 

" My nobility will afford no support to ray 
son. I required more than one generation to 
snccocd III making them assume mv colonr, aud 
preserve, by tradition, the sacred deposit of my 
moral conquests From tho year 1815, all the 
grandees openly espoused the opposite party I 
felt no rohnnee either on my merahnls or my 
nobility, not even on my colonels, bnt the whole 
mass of tho people, and tho whole army, np to 
tho grade of captain, were on my side I was 
not deceived m feiling this confidence. They 
owe much to mo 1 was their trno representa 
ttve. My dictatorship was mdisponsuble The 
proof of this IS, that they always offered mo more 
power than I desired In the present day there 
I IS nothing possible m Franco but what is necos 
; stry. It will not bo the same with my son Hts 
power will bo dispntcd lie must anticipate 
> every desire for liberty It is, besides, easier in 
ordinary times to reign with the help of the 
Chnmicrs than alone The Assemblies iake a 
great part of y our responsibility, and nothing is 
more easy than always to have tho majority on 
yonr sido , but earn must bo taken not to do- 
morahso the country. Tho iiiihicnce of the go 
vornment in Franco is immense , and if it under 
stands the way, it has no need of omploiing 
corruption in order to find support on all sides 
Tho mm of a sovereign is not only to reign, bnt 
to diffuse instruction, morality, and well-being. 
Anything false is bnt n bad aid 

“ In my youth I, too, entertamed some illn- 
sions, but I soon recovered from them Tho 
great orators, who rule tbo Assemblies by the 
brilliance of thoir eloquence, are, m general, men 
of tho most mcdioire political talents They 
should not he opposed in their own way, for they 
have alway s more noisy words at command than 
you Their eloquence should bo opposed by a 
sonous and logical argument Their strength^ 
lies m vagueness ’They should he broughr 
back to tho nality of i.iots Practical argu- 
ments destroy them In the Couuotl there were 
men possessed of much more eloquence thim 1 
was T always defeated them by this simple 
argument, two and two malefovcf 

" France possesses very dever practical men. 
The only thing necessary is to find them esiP la 
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gira them tijo vamns of reaching the propur 
stati jn Sucli n one is ni flio plough wlio ought 
to bo ui tlio Council , and such another is mi 
nislcr who ought to be ot tho plough. Lot not 
my son be astonished to hear men, tho most 
reasonable to oil appearance, propose to him 
the most absurd plans From the Agrarian law 
to the despotism of tlid Grand Turk, e\ety 
system finds an apologist in France Let him 
listen to them all; let him take etcrything at 
Its just value, and surround himself bt all the 
real capacity of tho country Tho French people 
are influcnood by two powerful pns«ions, the lote 
of liberty and tho love of distinction These, 
though seemingly opposed, are derived from one 
and the same feeling A go\emmcnt can only 
satisfy these two wonts by the mostcxact justice 
Tho law' and action of tho government must bo 
cqnal towards all Bononni and rewords must 
be confetred on tho men wlio seem, in tho eyes 
of all, to be most worthy of them Mont may 
be pardoned, but not intngue The order of tno 
Legion of Honour has been an immense and 
powerful incitcinent to virtue, talent, and con- 
rage If ill-omploycd, it would become a great 
evil, by alienating the whole nnny if the spint 
of court intrigue and cotorto presided at its no- 
minations or m its administration 
"My son will be obliged to allow the liberty 
of the press This is a necessity in the present 
day In order to govern, it is not necessary to 
pursue a more or less perfect theory, but to build 
with the matenals which are under one's band , 
to submit to necessities, and profit by them 
The liberty of the press ought to become, in the 
hands of the government, a powerful auxiliary in 
diiTiising, through all the most distant comers of 
the empire, sound doctrines and good principles 
To leave it to itself wonld be to fell asleep on 
the brink of a danger On the conclusion of a 
general peace, I wonld have mstunted a Directory 
of the Press, composed of the ablest men of the 
country, and I wonld have diffused, even to the 
most distant hamle^ my ide'is and my mtcntions 
.In the present dny,'it is impossible to remain, ns 
'^no might have done three hundred years ago, a 
qmet spectator of the-transformations of society 
Now one must, under tho pain of death, cither 
direct or hinder everything 
'"My son ought'to he a man of nowideos, ond 
"of tho cause which I have made triumphant 
everywhere Ho ought to estabbsh institutions 
> which shall ellhee aU traces of .the feudal law, 
secure the dignity of man, and develop those 
geimSof prosperity which have been buddmg for 
centuries. Be sbmld propaCTte, m all those 
countnes ^ow unoivibsed ana barbarous, tho] 
-benefits of .Cbristumity and civilization. Such j 
should ho the aim of all my son’s thoughts'! 
Snell 18 the cause for winch I die amartyr to the 
hatred of the ohgarchs.of which I am theoheot. ■ 
Let him consider the holmess of my cause Look 
nt the regicides I They were Jonnerly in the 
.councils of a Bourbon. To-momow they wiU re- 
turn to thcif conntiy, and I and mine expia.e m 
.ts^tnre the blessJin^ which I desired to bestow 


on nations My enemies, arc fit enemies o* ’ 
bmnanity TJiey desire to feller the peoole 
whom they regard ns a flock of sheep They 
endeavour to oppress France, and to make the - 
stream reascciid towards its sonree. Let^bem ' 
tako care that it docs not hnrst its honnds 
•' With my son, nil opposite interests may Iin 
in peace, now ideas bo diffascd and gathci 
strength, without any violent shook, or the 
samtico of nny victims, and humanity he spared 
drendfiil misrortnncs. But if the blind hatred of ' 
kings still pnrMics my blood after ’my death, I sfinlj 
then bo avenged, bnt cruelly avenged Civilia 
tion will snfTer in everyway if nations bnrst ibeir 
bounds, and nvers of blood will bo shed tiiroogh 
out the whole of Europe , the lights of seiencs ’ 
and knowledge vnU be extnunisiied amid Cinl 
and foreign a nrfnrc More than three bundled 
years of troubles will ho required in ord^r to 
destroy in Europe thatrovnl authority wliicli has, ' 
but for a day , represented tho interests of all 
clnssis of men, bit Kliieh struggled for several 
ccDturica before il could throw off alt the 
restraints of tho Middle Ages If, on the other . 
hand the North adv aiiccs against civilization, Uie . 
struggle will ho of shorter duration, bnt the blows ■ 
more fatal Tho well-being of nations, nil the 
results which It has taken so many yenrt to 
obtain, will be destroyed, and none cm foresee the 
disastrous conseqnonccs The accession of my 
son M for the interest of nations ns well as of ' 
kings Beyond tho circle of ideas nhd pnnerples 
for which wo have fought, and which I have 
earned tnumphantlv through all difficnllic«, I see 
nought bnt shvery and confusion for Franco and 
for ilio whole of Lnrope 
"Yon Will p.iblish all that I have dictated or 
wntten, and yon will engage my son to read and 
reflect upon it You will tell liim to prOcot all 
those who have served mi v ell, and their » smber ^ 
IS large. My poor soldiers, so mngnanunons, so 
aro now, perhaps, in wont of bread 
What courage, what good sense is 'there in this 
French people I What buned riches, which will, 
^rlnps, never again see tlio light of day I 
^nropo IS progressing towards an movitabls 
anstonn’ifion To cndcavonr to retard this ‘ 
would be bnt to lose strength by a use- ■ 

favour it IS to strengthen the 
“opes and wishes of all * 

be desires of nationality which mnst 
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follow tins C'lnnjple. An opposite conise ■would 
excite just nlann 

. " It IS no longer in Ibe^Nortb Hint grent ques- 
tions will bo tcsoLcd. but in the Mcditerrancuu 
Them there is enough to content nil the nm> 
bitionof the dilTertut Powers , oiid the hnppniess 
>f civiliicd nations may ba pnrdmscd with frag- 
mbnts of bnrlnTous lands. Lot the hui^ listen 
to TEoson '■ Europe will no longer afford ronttar 
foi' maintaining intemationnl lintrcds Pri jndiecs 
are disclpntcd and vnterminplcd Rou,.ea or coin- 
mercc aro becombg tnnltlphed It is no longer 
possible for one nation to tnonopolize'it As a 
means bj- which mj eon maj see whether his 
administratiou bo good or tbo contrarj , whether 
bis laws aro m aecordnnco with the manners of 
the ertmtry, let him have an annual and par- 
ticulni report presented to him of tho nnmbcr of 
condeinnntioiis jironounced l^^ tho inbumls If 
' emnes and dihnqiicncies increase in nninbar, it 
Is a proof that miserji Is on tho increase, and 
that Bodotr is lU-govemed Thar diraiuutmn, 
on the other hand, is a proof of tho contrary 
'‘^Religious ideas have roort. mlluenco then 
cerfam narrow-minded philosophers are willing 
to behove Thoj’ arc capable of rendering great 
services to humanity By standing well with 
tlio Pope, an influoace is still maintained oser 
the consciences of a hundred niilhons of men 
PiusYII will be nlwajswcll disposed towards 
ms eon Ho is a tolerant and cuhgbtcncd old 
man Fatal curcnmsiances ouibroiled our cabi- 
nets I regret this deeply Cardinal Foscb did 
not understand me He upheld the party of tho 
Ultrunontanes, tho enemies of true rihgion m 
France If you tiro permitted to relnra to 
Franco, yon will still find many who haic re- 
mained faithful to my incmorj The best monu- 
ments which they could 'raise tome would be to 
make a collection of nil the ideas which 1 ex- 
pressed in the Council of Stnto for the admmls 
uwtion of tho empire, to collect all my instruc- 
tions to my ministers^ and to make a list of tho 
works which I undertook, and of all the monu- 
ments which 1 riised m Franco and Italy Tn 
what I have said in the Conned of State, o dis 
linction must be mndo botwocn tho measures 
goed for the moment, and those whose npp ica- 
tion eternally true 

'* Lot my son oficn read and reSect on history 
This is the only true plalosoph} Let him read 
and meditate on the wars of the greatest captains 
This 18 tho only means of rightly learning tho 
science of war Rut all that you say to him, or 
til that ho leoriis, wiD be of little use to him if 
he has not, in the depth of his heart, that sacred 
^ fire and love of good which alone can offoct 
great things. I will hope, however, that he will 
fee worthy of his destiny ” ‘ 

Apr3\^',h After several dR\s tnd uightsof 
very severe safforing, tho Emperor appeared a 
little better He spoke of diBtmgnisbed military 
cltieftains “Marlborough," said ho “was not 
a man whoso mind wns'narrowly confined to tho 
field of battle. fongbt and-uegobated Ho 


was at once a captain and a diplomatist. Has 
the 20th Regiment Ills campaigns? 

“ 1 think not,” answered Dr Arnotb 

“ Well,” added the Emperor, ** I bwe there a 
copy of them, which I am glad to der to that 
bravo regiment. Take it, doctor, and you will' 
place It in tlioir library as coming from n e " 

Sir Hudson Lowe censured the docUr for re> 
comng the book He wonld not allow it to be 
presented to the regiment, fcanng that it would 
tucrcoso the love which those English soldiers 
already manifested for Napoleon “Doctor Ar- 
nott,” says Lord Holland, m the noble spint 
chnractenstio of his nature, “ was ordered by his 
snpenoTS to return tho hook, first, because it had 
not been transmitted through the Government 
House, and, secondly, because it was in the name 
of the Emperor Napoleon, not of General Bona- 
parte Pitiful, narrow-minded malignity, dw- 
gracefnl alike to the goicrnment and its agents <” 

April 20ift. Tho Emperor onjojed a tempo- 
rary respite from pom Ho w'ns in cheerful 
spirits Bcoing that some of his ftionds hoped 
that ho was pennauoiitly better, ho looked at 
thorn with a placid smile, and said — 

** My fnends, y on are mistaken I am hettei 
to day, but I feel, nevertheless, that my end is 
approaching After my death, every one of you 
Alii have the consolation of returning to Enrope 
Some of yon will sCo your lelatious again, and 
some your fnends, and I shall join my braie 
companions in tho Elysian Fields Yes Kldber, 
Desalx, Bessitrcs, Dnroo, Ney, Murat, Masseno, 
Bertbior, will all come to meet me. They will 
speak to mo of what wo have done together, and 
1 wall relate to them the lost events of my hfe 
On seeing mo again, they will all become once 
more animated with entliusinsm and glory We 
will talk of our wars with tho Scipios, Hannibal, 
Casar, Frederick There will be pleasure in that, 
unless,” ho added, smiling, “ it should create an 
alarm in the spirit world to see so many wamois 
assembled together ” 

At this moment Dr Arnett camo in Tho 
Emperor received him with much affability, and, 

> ftcr a few moments' conversation, said, “ It is 
ail over with me, doctor The blow is struck 
I am near my end, oud shall soon siuronder my 
body to the earth Bertrand, approach, and 
translate to this gentleman what you are going 
to hoar It is tho relabon of a series of mdig- 
mtios worthy of tho hand which has bestowed 
them Esprecs my full meonmg Do ni t omit 
a single ivord 

“1 bad come to seek the hospitality of (lie 
Bntisb people I asked for a generous protcis 
bon To tbo subversion of every right held 
sacred upon earth, chains were the riply I re- ' 
tcivod 1 should have experienced a different 
reception from Alexander 'The Emperor Francis 
wonld have treated mo with more respect ando 
kmdncBs Even tie Ifing of Pruscia would have 
been more generous It was reserved for Eng- 
land to deceive and excite the sovereigns of 
Europe, and to give to the world tho unheard of 
spectacle of four great Powers cmelly lenguad 
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Against one man Your Ministers bavo oboaon 
tbi» bomblo rode, upon wbich the lives of Enro- 
peans are exhausted in less than three years, in 
order to end my existence by assassination And 
how bavo I been treated since my arrival here ? 
There is no species of indignity or msnlt that 
has not been eagerly heaped upon me The sim 
plest family communications, which have never 
been interdhcted to any one, hove been refused to 
me No nows, no papers from homo, have been 
allowed to roach mo My wife and son bavo no 
longer existed for me I havo^bcen kept six 
years in the tortures of oloso confinement The 
most unmhabitable spot on this Inhospitahlo 
island — that where the murderous effects of n 
tropical chmnte are most seicroly felt — has been 
assigned to me for a residence , and I, who used 
to ndo on horseback all over Enropo, have been 
obliged to shut m^sdf up within four walls, in 
an unwholesome atmosphere I have been de- 
stroy ed piecemeal by a premeditated and pro- 
tracted assassination The infamous Hudson 
Lowe has been the executor of these atrocities of 
your Ministers You will end like the proud 
Repubho of Venice, ond I, diiiig upon tins 
dreary rook, far from tlioso I hold dear, and de- 
prived of everything, bequeath the opprohrinm 
and horror of my death to the reigning family 
of England *' 

At one o'clock at night the Emperor expressed 
a desire to converse witli the Abbd Vignali He 
remained m private lommtinication with liis 
spiritual adviser for an hotu: When the abbd 
retired, Montholon returned to the room. He 
found the Emperor serene and though tfuL AAcr 
a few moments of religions conversation, Napo- 
leon turned upon his pillow’ and fell nslo p 

April 2Ul Thongli tlio Emperor w ns exceed- 
ingly feeble, he passed mneh of the day dictating 
and writing In~tlie afternoon ho sent for the 
Abbd Vignali, and said to him — 

“ Abhl, I wish yon to olRuato in my chamber 
after my death” He then entered minnteh 
into the subject, describing the religious eolcin- 
nitics which he wished to have ob>errcd Dr 
Antomraarohi was a sceptic, and had often dis- 
pleased Napoleon by his irreverent remarks 
Perceiving a contemptuous expression upon tlio 
countenance of tlie doctor, the Emperor turned 
to him with severe and indignant lebnke 

“Yon are an atheist, sir,°soid he *• You are 
a physician Fhj sicians behove in nothing, be- 
cause they deni only m matter You are above 
these weaknesses, but 1 am neither a philosopher 
nor a physician I believe in God, and am of 
the religion cf my father Be an atheist if you 
will, sir , but os for me, I was bom n Catholic, 
and I will fulfil all the dutierwhich rehgon im- 
poses, and seek all the solace which it adminis- 
ters It IS not every one who can be an atheist. 

“ I wish you Monsieur Abbe,” he contmued, 
turning to Vignah, “ to say mass in the chapel 
every day, and to continue to say it after my 
death You will not cease until 1 am buried 
As soon as I am dead, I wish you to place a 
crucMx upon my bosom, and your altar at my 


head, and you wiU -not ‘■omit solemnizing the. 
sacrament of the Lord's Sapper, and oifonng 
daily pmycTB nntil I am bnned ” 

_ “How can you?" said Nopoleon to Antom 
znarchi, after the abbd had taken his leave, 
“cany yoiir inorodnhty so for? Can you not 
believe in God, whose-cxistcnce everything pro- 
claims, and in whom the greatest nuh7s have 
believed ?” 

On another occasion Antommarchi' coolly re- 
cords; “Nopoleon spoke of different kin^ of 
worship, of religious dissensions, and of the plan 
ho had formed -to reconoile all sects. Reverses, 
however, ocoutred too soon to allow him to carry 
that plan into oxecntion , but he had, at least,” 
the unbelieving Antommarchi continues, “re- 
established religion, and that was a service the 
results of which were incalcnlablo , for, after nil. 
if men had no religion, they would murder each 
other for the best pear or the finest girl ” 

April 21/ft “ The Emperor,” says Montholon 

“ has ogmu spoken to mo of hia will His imagi- 
nation IS nnecnsinglyemplojcd in seeking to find 
resources from which to gratify his hberahty 
Each day brings to hia mind the remembrance 
of some other old servant whom he would wish 
to remunerate." 

Apr I 25/ft The Emperor slept quietly most 
of the night. Count iMontboIon sat at his bed- 
side At four o'clock m the morning Napoleon 
started np, and exclaimed, in dreamy delirium, 
“I Iiave jnst seen my good Josephine, but she 
would not imbraco me. She disappeared at the 
moment when I was abont to take her m my 
arms She was seated there. It seemed to me 
that I had seen her yesterday evening She is 
not changed She is still the same, full of de- 
votion to ;ne She told mo that we were about 
to see each other again, never more to part. Did 
jonseehor?” Ho soon again fell asleep 

In the morning General Bertrand read to him 
from an English journal He happened to fall 
upon n very atrocious hbcl against Canlaincoiirt 
and Savory, as being peculiar culpnts in what 
ttie English called the assasmalton of the Duke 
d’Engliicn The magnanimily of Napoleon re- 
volted nt the idea of nllowmg the odium of any 
of the unpopular acts of his reign to be laid upou 
his friends, 

“This IS sbamefnl 1” said the Emperor, and 
then, turning to Montholon, continued, “ Bring 
me my will ^ Without saving another word, he 
opened the will and interlined the foUowing de- 
claration — 

“ I caused the Duke d'Enghien to he arrested 
and tried, because that step was essential to the 
safety, interest, and honour of the French people, 
when the Count d'Artois was maintaining, by his 
own confession, sixty assassins at Pans Under 
similar circumstances, T wonld act m the same 
way " 

Having wntten these few hues, without addmg 
a word, ho handed back the wiR to Mon^blon. 
There is something very remarkable in this de- 
claration. In the first place, Napoleon solemnly 
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easnincs till tbe ro«pons)bt]it} of tbe nit lie 
tnl^cs upon bhnsolf >vb‘ito^cr may be nttncbcd to 
it wbicb ifl blomcerortby. Xa tbe second place, 
be is vary Accnintc m lu$ statement. He sa^s, 
••I ennsed tlio Dnlte d'Enghicn to bo ntraftk 
end tried ” Tho evidence is v ei^' conclusive that 
Napoleon, notwithstanding the proof of his trea 
son, intended to have pardoned him. His exccn- 
turn Napoleon deeply deplored He, however, 
would ask for no abatement of tlic censure on 
that score, but held himself answernhlo for the 
acts which ocenrred nndcr his reign 

He nRcrwards called bis vnlet, Mnrehond, to 
take the mventory of the contents of some cn^hots 
Ho took from one of them a diamond necklace 
and gave it to iMarchand, saying — 

“ Take this I am ignorant in wlmt stnto mj 
aifairs mnv bo in Europe The good Hortense 
gave me this, thinking that I might have need 
of It I behove it to he worth two hundred 
thousand francs. Hide it about yonr peraon 
MTien yon reach France, it will enable i on to 
await the provision which I make for you in iny 
will hinrry honounibly Make your choice 
among the daughters of tho officers or soldiers of 
my old Guard There are many of those brave 
men who arc happy A bettor fate was re- 
served for them, bad it not been for tbe reterse 
of fortnno expenanced by France Postenty will 
acVnowlcdgo all 1 would have done for them, had 
circumstances been different” 

Tho Emperor then dictated tho follow mg letter, 
winch Montholon was to write to Sir Hudson 
Lowe to annonnee hts death 

“Monnenr lo Gonvernenr, — Tho Emperor 

breathed his last on the , nAor n long and 

pamfiil ilineso I have the honour to communi- 
cate tins intelhgenco to yon The Emperor has 
authorized me to commumoate to you, if such be 
y oar desire, Ins last wishes I bog vou to inform 
mo wbat are tbe arrangements prescribed by your 
government for tho transportation of his remains 
to France, ns well ns those relating to the per- 
sons of bis suite 1 haic the honour to be, Ac , 
"Con^T Momiiolon." 

Apnl28th Tlie prostration of tho Emperor 
ras extreme He spoke of ins death with great 
composure “ After my death,” said he, ’• which 
cannot bo far distant, I desire that you will open 
my body I insist, also, that you promise that 
no English medical man shall touch me 1^ 
bowc\cr, the assistance of one sliould ho uidis 
cnsable, Dr Arnott is tbe only one whom yon 
arc permission to employ I further desire that 
you will take my heart, put it m spirits of wine, 
and carry it to Forma to my dear Mana Louisa. 
You will tell her that I tenderly loved her — that 
I never ceased to love her Yon will relate to 
her all you have seen, and every particular rc- 
speclmg my situation and death I particularly 
recommend to you carefully to examine my 
stomach, and to make a precise and detailed re- 
port of tho state in which you may find it, which 
toport you will give to my" son. Iho vomitings, 


which succeed each other almost willuiot inter- 
rnptioD, lead me to suppose that tbe stomacb is, 
of all my organs, tho most diseased I am in- 
clined to bilicve that it is attacked with tho same 
disorder which killed my father — 1 mean, a scir- 
rho«is in tbe pydorns 1 began to suspect that 
such was tbe cose as soon as I saw tbe frequency 
and obstinate recurrence of the vomitings I beg 
that joivwill bo very particnlar in your examma 
lion, that, when y on see my son, vo>’ may be 
able to communicate your obsonations to him, 
and point ont to him tho proper medicines to nse 
When I am no more, yon will go to Rome Yon 
will sec my motlier and my family, and will 
relate to them all yon may base observed con- 
cenimgmi stuation, my disorder, and my death 
upon this dreary and miserable rock ” 

From this effort he soon sank down in com 
plrte exhnnsfion and dehriously munnnred 
broken and incoherent sentences. 

Apnl 2dth Tho Empero’ was rapidly sink- 
ing His sufferings drpnvn g him of sleep, at 
four 0 clock in the morning ne requested Mon- 
tholon to bring a table to his bedside, and he 
occupied himsJir for two hours m dictating two 
pri'jects, one on the use to which the Palace of 
Vercniiles should be appropriated, and the other 
on the organization of the National Guard for 
the defence of Pans 

In the morning, Dr Antommarchi found the 
Emperor, though fast sinking, calm and rntionak 
To ins suggestion that a blister sliould be ap 
piled to the stomach, bo rephed — 

" Since you wish it, bo it so Not that I ex 
poet the least eff< ct from it , bnt my end is ap- 
proaching, and I am desirous of showing, by 
my resignation, my gratitude for your care and 
attention ” 

The foyensb state of his stomacb mduced him 
to dnnk much cold water With cbaractenstio 
gratitude, he exclaimed — 

" If Fate had decreed that I shonld reco”er, I 
would erect a monument npon the spot where 
the water flows, and would crown tbe fonntam, 
in te^tiraonv of tbe relief which it has afforded 
me. If I die, and my body, prusonbed as my 
person has been, should bo denied n little earth, 
I desire that my remains may be deposited m 
the Cathedral of Ajaccio, in Corsica And if it 
should not bo permitted me to rest where I was 
born, let mo bo bnned near the limpid stream of 
this pure water " 

Alat/ 2nd The Emperor was in a raging 
Fever during tho night, and quite delirious His 
wandering spirit retraced tho scenes of the past, 
visited again hts beloved France, hovered affec- 
tionately over his idolized son, and held familiar 
converse with the companions of his toil and his 
glory Again the land storms of war beat upon 
bis disturbed fanoy, as hts unrelenting assailants 
combined auew for hts destruction. Wildly ho 
shouted — 

“ Stcmgel, De«aix, Mas«ena 1 Ah I victory is 
declanng Run! hasten] press the charge i 
They are ours I” 

Suddenly collecting his strength, in his cage?- 
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ness be sprang from the bed,^ but* bis Utnbs, 
failed bun, and ho fell prostrate upon the floor 
At nine o'clock in the tnonnng the fever 
abated, and reason returned to her throne Cnil- 
ing the doewr to his bedside, he said to him 
tarnesfiy — 

“ Recollect what T have directed "yon to do 
after my death Proceed very carefully to the 
anatomical examination of my stomach I wish 
It, tlint I may snvo ms son from that cruel dis 
enio , Yon will see liiin, doctor, and yon will 
point out to him svhat is best to bo done, and 
will save him from the craol sufferings I now 
experience This is the Inst service I ask of 
you ” 

At noon the violence of the disease returned, 
end'Napoleon, looking steadfastly and silently 
upon the doctor for a few moments, said— ' 

“ Doctor, I am very ill , I feel that I am going 
to die " 

lie immediately sank away into insensibility. 
All the inmates of Longivood were nnrenutting 
in their attentions to tlio beloved sufferer lie 
was to them nil, from the highest to the lowest, 
a father whom they, almost adored. Ihe zeal 
and solicitude tlicy manifested deeply moved the 
sensibilities of the Emperor He spoke to them 
in grateftil words, and remerabered them nil in 
Ins wiU As he recovered from this insensihility , 
he spoke faintly to his compamons, enjoining it 
upon them to bo portioularly careful in attending 
to tbe comfort of the humble members of his 
household after ho should bo gone 

And my poor Chinese," said ho, “ do not let 
them be forgotten Let them haic a few scores 
of Nopolcoiis I must take leave of them also ” 

It IS refreshing to meet such recognitions of 
the brotherhood of man, 

May^ 8rd At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the Emperor roMved for n moment, and said to 
those who were appointed the executors of his 
will, and who wore at his bedside — 

“I am going to die, and you to rotnrn to 
Europe Yon have" shared my exile, lou will 
be faithful to my memory 1 have sanctioned i 
nil good principles, and have mfused them Into 
my laws and acts I have not omitted n single 
one Unfortunately, however, the circumstances ! 
in wliioh I was placed were ntdnons, and I was 
obliged to oot with severity, and to postpone the 
execution of my plans Onr reverses occurred 
I could not unbend the bow, and France has 
been deprived of the liberal institutions I in- 
tended to give her She judges me with indnl- : 
gence She feels grateftil for my uitontions.- 
bhe cherishes my name and my victories, Imi 
tate her example Bo faithful to the opinions 
wo have defbnded, and to the glory we have 
acquired Any other course can only lead to 
Buauie and confusion ” 

Bo then sent lor the AbbC Vignali A move 
able altar was placed at the Emperor s btdsid » 
AU retired except the abbd Napoleon then, in 
wtence and in solitude, upon his dying bod, re- 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
AUer the solemn ordmanco. Ccnnl Montholnn 


returned to tho room Tse Iranqa. (ones a 
the Emperor's voice, and the placid cxprcisioa 
of his.conntonance, indicated the scromty of his 
spinL " Ho conversed for a few moments on re* 
hgious subjects, and peacefully fell asleep 
'* Open the' window, Marcliand," said the Em- 
peror, ns lie awoke in the morning, to bis valet, 
''open it wide, that I may breathe the air, the 
good air v,hloh the good God has made ’’ 

May Bill. Tbe night of the 4th of May, dork, 
cticorlcss, and tempestuous, enveloped St.IIelena 
in even unwonted gloom , The ram fell m 
torrents A tornado of frightful vrolenoo* "swept 
tho bleak rocks Every tree which Napoleon 
had cherished was tom np by the rootc and laid 
prostrate in the mud The dying Emperor, 
niiconscious of everything nhtch was passing] 
around him, tossed restlessly upon his pillow.' 
And now occurred tho most affecting scenej 
which had y et been witnc3<'cd in this chamber- 
of suffering Tho children of tho family wore 
introdnccd, to look, for the last time, Upon their 
friend, uU i insensible, and brcntbing heavily in 
dentil They had not seen him for more than a 
month Shocked at the change winch had taken 
place m that eotintcnnnee, which had ever been 
accustomed to contemplate them with so much 
benignity and affection, they for n moment gazed 
upon the pallid and emaciated features with hcsi- 
t ition and terror Then, with flooded eyes and 
loud sobbings, they rushed to the bedside, seized 
the bands of tho Emperor, and covered them 
with kisses and with tears. All present were 
overpowered with emotion, and tbe deep respin- 
tion of the dung was drowned in the irrepressible 
Jninciitations of the mourners. Young Napoleon 
Bertrand was so overcome by the heartrending 
spectacle that ho fainted, and fell lifeless upon 
the floor lii tho mid‘>t of this tragic scone, one 
of Ihe servants, who had been sick for forty- 
eight days, roso from lus bed, and, emaciated, 
pnihd, delirious, and With disordered dress, 
entered tho room In fevered dreams ho imn* 
giiied that the Emperor was in trouble, and had 
called to him for help The dehnons and dymg 
servant stood tottering by the side of hfs dying 
master, wildly exclaiming, 1 will die for him ’’ 
Tho hours of the night passed slowly away, 
while tbe expiring monarch, insensible and mo- 
tionless upon his pillow, breathed heavily, and 
occasionally disturbed tlie solemn silence of the 
scene by inarticulate murmurs 
"Twice I thouglit," says Count Montbolon, 
“that I distinguished the unconnected words, 
‘France — ^Anny— Bead of tho Anny— Jose- 
phine , * 
This was at six o’clock .in tho morning 
During tho rest of the day, until six o’clotk 
in tho evening, ho was lying. upon lus back, 
with his right hand ont of the bed, and his ey es 
fixed, seemingly absorbed m deep meditation, 
and witbont any appearance of suffering A 
pleasant and peaceful expression was spread- 
o\ er his face J nst as tho snn was sinking be- 
hind tho clouds of that sombre and tempestuoat 
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day,' tlic of Ntpolcon passed the earthly 
TeJ, and entered the vasf unhnown. 

“ jsle of Elba— Napoleon/* were the Iasi ntter- 
ances of the 'loving and fbtgivtng Josephine 
“ Fiance— the Amy-TJosephine," wore the last 
images which lingered in the heart, and the last 
words which trembled upon the lips of the dymg 
Emperor 

Napoleon. had earnestly expressed the wish 
that hiB remains might repose on the banks of 
the Seme, in the midst of''thc French people 
whom he had loved so well , but if that privilege 
were denied to him, he prated that his body 
might he taken to his native island, and de* 
posited m the tomb of his fathers at Ajaccio , 
bnt if the English government declined also 
grantmg that request, he entreated his friends to 
bury him in a secluded spot which he had 
scbcted at St Helena, beneath a weeping willow 
.which overshadowed the limpid spring from 
which he had received so many draughts of cold 
water. lYith his glowing affections, he loved 
this spring os if it hod been a personal fhend 
Application was immediately made to Su- End 
eon L«we for p'ermission to remove the remains 
to Europe. He, m reply, informed the iheuds of 
Napoleon that the orders of his government were 
imperauve that the body was to remain at St 
Helena. He, however, stated that it was a 
matter of indifference to him m what part of 
the island General Bonaparte was bnried They 
entreated, almost with tears, permission to take 
the revemd remains homo to his relatives aod 
fnends But Sir Hudson, obedient to the reqm- 
sitions of his government, was necessarily in* 
exorahle' The anstocrats of Europe feared Na- 
poleon even m his grave The governor would 
not consentj'notwitlutandiag the most aflfecting 
snpphcations and entreaties on the part of Ma- 
dame Bertrand, to allow even the stomach and 
the heart to be removed 
After a very careful post-mortem examination, 
the body was prepared for bnnal The valet-de- 
ehambre dressed the Emperor os he was nsaally 
dressed in life, with white waistcoat and breeches, 
black cravat, long boots, and cocked hat. He 
was thus placed upon the bed in his small bed- 
room, which was dressed in black The doak 
which Napoleon' had worn at Marengo was 
spread over bis feet A silver cmcidx was 
placed upon his chest Behind his head was an 
altar, where the Abbd Yignali stood, Tecitmg the 
prayers of the Church * 

Napoleon hud won the affections of all the inha- 
bitants of the bleak took. Bapidly the tidings of 
his death spread to every mdividnal An immense 
crowd was soon assembled at Longwood Dnnng 
tte afternoon of the 6tb and the whole of the 
7 th, an unending procession passed slowly and 
siilemuly through the room, gazing in silent and 
nihgiiiis awe upon the hfeless remains Even 
Sir Hudson Lowe said, m this sad hour — 

“ Ho was England's greatest enemy, and mme 
too, bnt I forgwo him" 

. Tbo morning of Qie 8tb of May dawned with 
musnsl bnlhnnca 'upon the blackened olifF of 


St Helena A perfect calm bad sucoieded the 
storm, and not a cloud floated in the resplendent' 
skies An'invigorating sea-breeze passed gently 
over the islandj and all the inhabitants were as- 
sembled at Longwood, to pay their .ast token of 
respect to the renimns of the captive who had 
rendered their island immortal At half-past 
twilve o'clock at noon tbo grenadiers placed the 
heavy tnplo coffin, of tin, lead, and mahogany, 
npon the hearse It was drawn by fonr horus 
Twelve ^enadiers walked by the side of tuo 
coffin to take it upon their shoniders where the 
bad state of the road prevented the horses fiom 
advancing The Emperor’s household, dressed m 
deepest moummg, followed, immediately behind 
the hearse Their hearts wore stricken with grief, 
deep and nnnflected The admiral and the go- 
vernor, with the officers of the stafif, respectfidly 
joined the procession on horseback. AB the in- 
habitants of St Helena, men, women, and chil- 
dren, in a long, wmdmg tram, reverently fol- 
lowed The English garrison, which had been 
stationed npon the island to guard tiie Emperoi;, 
two thousand five hundred strong, hned tho 
whole of the left side of the road nearly to the 
grave. Bands of mnsic, stationed at intervals, 
breathed their reqmems npon tho still air Tbo 
soldiers, as the procession passed, fell into tl e 
hue and followed to the grave 

At length the hearse stopped The grenadiers 
took tho coffin on their shoulders, and oamed it 
along a narrow path which had been constmeted 
on the side of the monntain to the lonely place 
of bnnal The coffin was placed on tho verge 
of the grave. The Abbd Vignah recited the 
burial-service, while all were oveipowered by 
the unwonted solemnity and anbhmity of the 
scene. During the funeral march, the admiral's 
ship m the harbour had fired minute-guns, and, 
r3 the coffin descended to its chamber of massive 
masonry, deep m the earth, three successive 
volleys, from a battery of fifteen guns, discharged 
over the ^ve, reverWated along the clifis and 
crags of St Helena. The willows which over 
hung the tomb were immediately stripped, of . 
their foliage, as eadi one wished to cany away 
some souiemr of the most extraordinary man 
the world has ever known 

The officers of the household of the Emperor, 
upon the day of his death, had ordered a stono 
to bo prepared, to rest upon his grave, with tlas 
simple inscription — 

"NAPOLEON, 

Bom at Ajaccio 

tte ISth of AagasU. 1769, 

Died at St Helena 
the SUi of Maj 1821 " 

The graver had already out this inscription, 
when Sir Hudson Lowe informed the fnends of 
the Emperor that the orders of the Bntish go^ 
vemment were imperative that no inscnption 
could be allowed on the tomb bnt simply the 
words Genertd Bonaparte It was a cmel insult - 
thus to'pursuo Hicir victim even into the grave, 
B»wcms±rancea 'vote nnaroiling Tho French 
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gentlemen ct Inst obtained tlio pool' boon of 
haring a stone to cover the grave without any 
insoription whatever 

On the 27tli of May the devoted household of 
Nopclcon sadly oinbarked for Europe The day 
before their departure, they went m a body to 
the tomb of the Emperor, and covered it with 
Hewers, ana did homage to the memory of their 
revered fnond with tears which could not bo re- 
pressed They then embarked in an English 
ship, and waved a last adieu to that dreary rock 
where they had endured five and a half i oars of 
exile and of woe, but where thoj had also won 
tbo homage of the world their devotion .to 
greatness and goodness in adversity One of 
their number, how ever. Sergeant Hubert, m the 
enthusiasm of his deathless devotion, refused to 
abandon oven the grave of the Emperor For 
nineteen years he continned at St Helena, ditilv 
guarding the solitary tomb, and when, nt the 
united voice of Franco, that tomb gave np its 
sacred rohc’, and they were removed to repose 
on the banks of the Seme, beneath the dome of 
tbelnvolidcs, among Ibo people ho had loved so 
well, this faithful servant folloncd them to thoir 
6na] resting place 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

IBAWCE DCMA^DS Till/ itl MAIhS OF TnC 
1 UPEROn 

t ejection of the Doorbons-Pclltlons from the people— 
The Lmpeior's stiitiM — France opplifia to thoDnIlsh 
Bovemnwnt— llic rcvpon'o- I rlc Uis <1e*p3(chtU for 
the rciiialiia~Tlie eshuin itlon— 'Ilic rctuni vojiutc — 
Trlumpliul ascent of <lic Seine — ^Thcrcciptioii in rons 
— Entombed at tlic Iiivolides 

The history of most men terminates with the 
grave. It is not so with Napoleon His wild 
and wondrous story is continued beyond the 
dying bour and the silence of the tomb Nine 
jears passed away since the banal of the Em- 
peror, during which the long agony of St. 
Helena mcreasmgly engrossed the attention of 
the world Everj memonal of his cruel suffer- 
ings was eagerly sought for, and a chord of 
sympatliy was struck which vibrated in oU hu- 
man hearts 

In the notab'e three days of July, 1830, the 
French nation rose as one man, and for the third 
time expelled the Bourbons from the throne of 
France In accordance with the prediction of 
Napoleon, the crown was placed npou the brow 
of Lotus Phihppc, Huke of Orleans Two 
months had hardly elapsed after this event ere, 
early in October, a petition was presented to 
Ao Chamber of Deputies, requesting that the 
remains of Napoleon might be claimed of the 
Bnlish government and restored to France. 
The enthusiasm which bis name ever inspired, 
but which had been repressed under tbe feudal 
monarchy of the Bourbons, now found free 
vtemnoe 

Napoleon." said M do Montigny upon thu 


occasion, ro-ostabhshed older find tram^niUity 
in oiir country. Ho led our armies to victory 
His sublime genius put an cud to anarchy Hii 
military glory made the French name respected 
throughout the whole world, and bis name wih 
over bo pronounced with emotion and vene. 
ration “ 

This petition was followed by many others, 
and a flame was enkindled in the hearts of the 
people which could not bo repressed It may 
bo supposed that the government of Louis 
Phihppo regarded with some apprehension this 
cnthusinsiu m behalf of the memory ofNapo- ' 
Icon, but resistance was vain Ihcre was no 
alternative but to attempt to take the lead in 
the universal movement 

On the 8th of duly, 1831, by a national 
ordinance it was decreed tliat the sfAtne of tlio 
Emperor Nanolcon should bo replaced upon the 
column m the Place Vendumo The now hum- 
bled Allies, who had, with sacrilegious hands, 
tom down that statno from its appropnats 
summit, no longer ventured to resist its trinm* 
pL'vwt astMwiffla 

On the 20tli of Jiilv, 1832 the son of Napo- 
leon, bom King of Rome, but named bv bis 
grandfather the Duke of Reicbstadt, died, at the 
ago of twenty-ono j ears, a dejected prisoner in 
the palace bf his matcnid rLlativcs Thus the 
direct line of tho Emperor Napoleon became 
extinct * 

7 lie statue of tho Emperor, in accordance 
with tho national decree, was elevated upon its 
glorious pedestal on tho Ist of Jnnc,J8<Vj, with 
great pomp, and amid the universal acolamations 
of France Upon that migcstic column were 
inscribed the words — 

“ Monument reared to tho glory of tho Grand 
Army, by Napoleon the Great. Commenced 
the 15tli of August, 1803 Finished the i5th oi ^ 
August, 1810 

*‘28lh of July, 1833, Anniversary of tho 
Revolution of July, and the year Three of the 
reign of Louis Philippe I , tho statue of Napoleon 
has been replaced upon the column of tlie Grand 
Army." 

By similar ceremonies on tho 1st Angust, 163ii 
a statue of Napoleon was placed in the court-yard ' 
of tlic Roy al Hotel of Inrnhdes On tbo 14th of 
September of tho same y ear, the Court of Cas 
BBtion, the highest court of appeal in France, 
rendered homage to the most profound legislator 
the world has ever known by suspending, in the 
Comicil Chamber, a magnificent portrait of Na- 
poleon, representing tho Emperor pointing to 
the immortal Nnpolcomo Code These acts of 
grateful recognition were but the prelude. to a 
scene of national homage which arrested the 
gave of the world, and which, in all tho dements 
of sublimity and of triumph, must for ever ramom 
without a parallel 

It will be remembered tbnt tbe Emperor had 
written lU bis will, with his own band, “ It is < 
my wish that my ashes may repose on tho banks ' 
oi the Seine, m the midst of tha French people 
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wLom I have loved so well” The French 
nation, hbernted from the bayonets of the Al- 
hee, now, with nnited voice BweUing from the 
Rhine to the F 3 rrenees, demanded of the English 
government the remains of their beloved Emperor 

On the 6th of May, 1840, the anniversary of 
Napoleon's death, the application was made to 
the gevemment of Great Britain, by M Guizot, 
in the following official note M, Thiers was at 
that time at the head of the French ministry 

“The undersigned, ambassador evtraordmary 
'and minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the 
King of the French, has the hononr, conformably 
to instmctions received from hts government, to 
inrorm his excellency the Minister of Foreign 
AfFaws to her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, that the lung ardentlj 
desires that the mortal remains of Napoleon may 
be deposited in a tomb in France, in the country 
which he defended and rendered illustrious, and 
which proudly preserves the ashes of thousands 
of his companions m arms, officers and soldiers 
devoted with him to the sen ice of their country 
The undersigned is convinced that her Britannic 
Majesty’s government will only see in this desire 
of the King of the French a just and pious feel- 
ing, and will give the orders neccssarj to the 
removal of any obstacle to the transfer of Napo- 
leon’s remains from St. Helena to France ** 

Times were now changed, and this demand 
conid not ho denied The response was speedy 
and cordiaL On the 9th of Alay, Lord Pal- 
merston transmitted the following reply, m 
which it will be observed with pleasure that the 
English government no longer stigmatized the 
renowned Emperor of France os a usurping 
general, but promptly recognized his imperial 
title — 

" The government of her Britannic Miyesty 
hopes that the promptness of its onswe" may be 
considered in France as a proof of Us desire to 
blot out the last trace of those national animo- 
sities which, dunng the hfe of the Emperor, 
armed England and France against each other 
Her Majesty’s government hopes that if sndi 
sentiments survive anywhere, they may he burled 
m the tomb about to receive the remains of Na- 
poleon " 

This was all the amends winch tlie English 
government conid make for Us unpardonable 
crime against the mdependence of nations Jus 
tue exults in seeing the charge of usnrpation 
thus retracted, in the recognition of the imperial 
title of the monarch of popular suffrage Napo- 
leon, m his tomb, had gamed the victory 

On the 12ih of May the French mmistry 
made the following commumcatiou to the Cham- 
her of Deputies — 

“Gentlemen, — The King has ordered his 
Royal Highness the Fnneo of JoinviUe to pro- 
ceed, with his fngnte, to the island of St 
Helena, to receive the mortal remains _,of the 
Emperor Napoleon We come to ask of you 
the means to receive them worthily upon tho 
»o 1 of France and to erect for Napoleon his last 


tomb The government, anxious to accomphsh 
a great national duty, bos addressed itself to 
England It has demanded of her the predons 
deposit which Fortone had suTrendered into her 
hands The frigate charged with tho mortal re- 
mains of Napoleon wdl present itself, on Us re- 
turn, Bt the month of the Seme Another vessel 
will convey them to Pans They will be de- 
posited in the Invahdes A solemn ceremonj, a 
grand religions and mibtary pomp, will inaugu- 
rate the tomb which ii to receive ^em for ever 
It IS important, gentlemen, to the majesty of 
such a commemoration, that this august sepul- 
ture should not be in a pnbhc place, in the midst 
of a noisy and inattentive crowd It h proper 
that if should be in a silent ahd saend spot, 
which con be visited with awe by those who 
respect glory and genius, grandeur and mts- 
frrtune He was Emperor and King He was 
the legitimate sovereign of our country With 
such a title, be could be interred at St Denis 
But Napoleon must not bare tbo ordinary sepnl- 
tnra of kings He must still reign and commend 
in tlie budding in which the soldiers of the 
conntrr repose, and to which all who may be 
called upon to defend it will go to draw their 
inspirations His sword will be placed upon 
his tomb Under 'lEeRome, m'the midst of the 
timple consecrat(.d by reLgton to tho God oi 
armies, art will raise a tomb, worthy, if possible, 
of the name which li to be engraven npon it 
This monument must be of simple beauty, but of 
noble form, and have that aspect of solidity and 
firmness which appears to defy the action ol 
time The monument of Napoleon mnst be as 
imperishable os his fame Henceforward France, 
and France alone, will possess all that remains o( 
Napoleon His tomb, Uke his renown, will be- 
long only to his country " 

This announcement, so nobly expressed, was 
received by the Chamber of Deputies and by 
the whole of France with a tumultuous burst of 
applause The Pniice de Jomville, with two 
armed ships, was immediately sent to St. Helena 
General Gonrgand, General Bertrand, and Count 
Las Casas, the companions of the Emperor’s 
imprisonment, accompanied the expedition A 
coffin of solid ebony, elaborately carved in the 
shape of the ancient sarcophagi, was constructed, 
large enough to inclose the coffins in which the 
Empeior was , iterred, so that his ashes might 
not be disturbed One single word, Napoleon, 
in letters of gold, was placed upon the face oI 
this massive and polished sarcophagus A very 
magnificent fnnerM pall of velvet, spnnkled wi'h 
gold bees, and bordered with a broad band of 
ermine, was also provided At each corner was 
an eagle, embroidered in gold, 'and surmounted 
with the impenal crown 

On tho 8th of October tho two ships cast 
anchor in the harbour of St Helena, and were 
received with friendly salutes from the forts, and 
also from the Engh^ ships of war which were in 
the roadstead awaiting the arrival of the French 
vessels The 15th of October was tbe twentj'- 
fiub anniversary of the arrival of tlie eueust 
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pnsoncT at tbis cirenrv rock This day was ap- 
pointed for tho csiiumalion of his remnins. Pre- 
ciseiy at midnight, the Briti‘'h roj al engineers, 
under the direction of the governor general of St 
(Jelena, and in^presenco of the French and Eng- 
lish commissioners, commenced their work 
ARcr nine hours of unintcrmptcn labour, tho 
earth was dpg from the vault the solid mnsonty 
removed, and tho heavy slab which covered tho 
internal sarcophagus was lifted hymonns of a 
nrone Prayers v/cro then olicrcd, and, with 
uncovered heads, the coffin was carefully raised 
and convoyed to a tent which Iiad been prepared 
for its reception With religious awe, the three 
coihns of maliognnv, lead, and tin were opened, 
and. Upon cnrefitll} lifting a white satm veil, tho 
body of the Emjicror was exposed to view. The 
romains had been so liftctually protected from 
dampness and tho air, that, to the surpnso of all, 
the ft atiures of the Cmpcrorn ere so little changed, 
that he was instantly recognized by those who 
had known him when abve His military dress 
exhibited but slight decay, and he reposed, m 
marble beauty, ns if ho were asleep t he emo- 
tion experienced by all was deep andunultcrahle 
Many burst into tears The ballot, ed remains 
were exposed to the external air less than two 
minutes, when tho coffins were again closed and 
soldered with the utmost care, and wore then 
placed in tho raassite ebony sarcophagus winch 
was brought from Pans, dnd wluch was also pro 
tcctcd by a strong box of oak 
In the meantime, clouds darkened (ho sky, 
the ram fell m torrents, dense slieeta of mist 


enveloped tho crags m almost midnight gloom, 
and a dismal tempest wailed its dirges o\cr the 
gloomy rock Mmute-gnnS from tho forts and 
from the ships m the harbonr blended tbcir 
thnnders with the sublime requiem of tho ocean 
and of tho sky Still, nearly all tho inhabitants 
of St Helena, regardless of tlie deluging storm, 
wore at tho grave, and followed jn the procession 
from the tomb to the ships The funeral car 
was drawn by four horses, each led by a groom, 
while eight officers walked by the siJo of the 
hearse All tho military, naval, and civil antho- 
ntics of the island accompanied the remains, with 
crape on the left arm , and, by the express invi- 
tation of tile governor, tlie sncccssor of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, all the gentlomcn of tlic jsland were 
invitf-d to attend m mounung. The whole mili- 
tary force of St Helena, consisting of tho regular 
soldiers and the militia, were also called out to 
honour these marvellous obsequies, m which re- 
pentant England surrendered Napoleon to Franco 
As the vast procession wound slowly around 
among the rocks, the most sonl-snhdumg dirges 
of martial hands blended with the solemn boom- 
ing of mmute-gnns and with the roar of the elc 
ments ^estreetsof Jamestown were shrouded 

At the qnav, where tho English hues termi- 
S JoihMUe had assembled 

wound him the French officers, all in deep mourn- 
uig As the car approached, they stood ih re- 


verchf inl silence, with heads uncovered. The' cm 
stopped within 'a few paces of the monrnhig 
group Tho governor general of St Helena then ^ 
advanced, and, in the nainoof tho British goveni 
ment, surrendered to France the remains of the 
Emperor The ceffin was then received beneath 
the folds of the Ifrench flag, oxcitmg emotions 
ui the bosoms of all present such os cannot be 
described. From that moment the same honours 
which the' Emperor had received while living ^ 
were paid to bis mortal remains Banners were 
unfarled and salutes were fired as the coffin was 
conveyed in a cutter, ftccoirpamed by a retinue - 
of boats, to tlie ship'- It was received on board 
between two ranks of officcra under arms, and 
i was tlien placed in n consecrated chapel "boa- 
Etructed for Uie purpose, and illuminated with 
waxen lights. A guard of sixty men, commanded 
by the oldest licntennnt, rendered to the remarns 
imperial honours The Indies of St. Helena liad 
ofilred, ns a homage to the memoir of the Em- 
peror, a nch binnoT, embroidered i ith their own 
hands This g-accful tokin from the English 
ladies was suspended m the cbnp»I Tlie alTuct- 
ing scenes of tho day were do cd by tbo appro-^ - 
I printe observance of ibore religions rites which'' 
the serious spirit of the Emperor had' so deeply 
roimd _ - - 

The x'Cssels sailed from St Helena on tho 18th 
of October, just twenty five years and three days 
from_ the time when Napoleon was landed upon . 
the island a captive, to pass through tho long 
agony of h's death , As thex were crossing the 
equator on tlio Slid of Noremher, a French ship 
of war met them with the alarming Intelligence 
that hostilities had probably already commenced 
hetn ecu England and France upon the subject 
of tho Turkish-Egi-ptnn treaty The danger- 
of capture was, consequently, imminent The , 
Prince do Joint lUo immediately resolved that, in 
case ho should meet with a superior force, ratlier 
than snrrendcr thoTcmmnsof tlio Emperor again, 
tiTthc Eughsh, tho ship and its, inmates should 
go down to accompany the ashes of Napoleon to . 
a common sepulchre in (ho Abyss of the ocean. 
Fortunately, however, this .dou^ ~cf. war wes 
disMpatcd ' - 

On the 2ntl orDccemhcr, the anmversnrv'of the 
great x ictoiy of Anslerlitz, tlie two funernl frigates 
entered the harbour of Cherbourg Three ships 
of war, tho "Austcrlitz,” tho “Friedland,!’ and , 
tho “Tilsit," immediately encircled, with pro-' 
tcctmg embrace, the ship which boro the Sacred 
relics All the forts and batteries, and all the 
ships of "war, fired a salute of twenty-one gnus 
each The cofhn was then transfijrrod to the 
steam-ship ’-‘Normandy,’’ which -had been, “ at 
great expense and with e ^nisite tj^te.' prepared 
for the occasion On the'fJtE'Sirconvoy entered ' 
the month of the Seme a magnificent chapel 
had been constructed upon the nnohstrncted deck 
of tho steamer, la which tho coffin was placed 
BO raised as to bo conspicuous to all who might 
crowd tho banks of the stream. A very imposing 
effect was produced by the number of wax fights 
land flambeaux which, 'by day and by nigbk 
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tbreiv a flood of light vpoa the colBi] The im- 
penel mantle, evreeping to the floor, covered the 
sarcophngas. On a cnsbion at the head of the 
coffin rested the impenal crown, TiOed with 
cmpe An armed sent^ was stationed at each 
corner of the chapel - At the head of the coffin 
stood an ecclesiastic in. fall canonicals Several 
general officers were group'd near him The 
Prince do doinville stood alone at the foot of the 
coffin. 

Thus the eortig‘ approached the city of Havre 
Watchfnl eyes had discerned its coming when it 
appeared hot as a dark speck in the dun bine of 
the honzon . The whole city was in commo- 
tion Mmiite=gnns wore fired ) funeral bolls were 
tolled', and the still nir was -filled' with dirges 
from well-trained martini bands All bnsmess 
was suspended Every sound was hushed bat 
the ap Topnate voices of grief The crowd, op- 
pressed with a religious awe, preserved ihe most 
profound silence as the imperial stcam-ship, xnth 
her black bull and tapenng masts, to which were 
attached the banners of France gently flnttenng 
m the breeze, glided majesiicnlly to her appointed 
station . _ 

At this place arrangements had been made to 
convey the remains, by a small steamer, up the 
Ri\er Seine, one hundred miles, to Pans The 
taste and the wealth of France wore lavisbetf in 
the 'attempt to invest the occasion with all pos- 
■abla solemnity and grandonr The steamer 
“Pansian" led the way, filled with the high dig 
mtones of thekmgdom - Then followed a second 
steamer, with the crew of the frigate which hod 
borne the remains from St Helena. After this 
came the impenal barge, bearing the sacred 
ashes of the dead It was nchly, but with 
great simplicity, draped m mourning The sar- 
copha^s was so elevated in the chapel that 
every eje could behold it. Ten other steamers 
composed this Unparalleled funeral train. 

V On the morning of the 10th of December, 
}Cet os the rising sun was gilding the doudless 
skie^ the imposing flotilla of thirteen funerni 
barges, sainted by tolling' beils,"and solcmnly- 
b-oinmg .gnns, and sdul-stimng requiems, left 
Us moorings, and majestically commenced -the 
ascent of the river. The back country, for 
thirty miles' on either side, had been mmoft 
depopulated, as men, women, and children 
crowded. to the hanks of the stream, In homage 
to the remains of the great man' who was 
worthily 'enthroned in all their hearts The 
prdect of the Lower Selno' had issued the 
following proclamation to the inhabitimts.— 

" Fellow citizena L The department of Lower 
Seme will -ho first traversed by the funeral 
tortege, proceeding, under the direction of liis 
Roy id Highness the Pnnee do Jomville, towards 
the capital of the kingdom, where Tnemorable 
solemnities are to be enacted in the presence of 
the OTeat bodies of the state, and lUustrated by 
all the prodi^es of-art There is no event in 
lustory which presents itself with such a cha- 
racter of gran-cur as' that whiob accompanies 


the removal of the remains of the Einporor Na 
poleon. When the vessel containing those vene> 
rated ashes shall advance slowly along the nver 
yon will receive it with that religions feeling and 
those deep emotions which are ever pfoducod by 
the recollection of the misfortunes of thecomury, 
Its tnumph, and its glory Yon will render the 
last honours to that great man with the calmness 
and dignity becoming a popnlation which h<is.so 
often experienced the benefit of his protecting 
power and of his special sohcttnde ” 

As the cortege passed along, an innuro''rable 
multitude gazed in silence, but with tearfnl eyes, 
upon the snbhmo spectacle. ' Every battery 
uttered its salute From the turret of every 
Tillage church the knell was tolled , and there 
was not a peasant’s hut passed on the route 
which did not exhibit some testimonial of re 
spcct and love. Tbe city of Ronen, containing 
one hundred tlion«and inhabitants, is situated 
half-way between Havre and Pans The saga 
cious pohey of the Emperor had contnbnted 
much to Its prosperity, aud had rendered it one 
of the chief commercial nnd manufacturing 
cities m the kingdom “Pans, Ronen, and 
Havre," said ba, on one occasion, “ shall form 
one great cay, of which the Seme shall be the 
main street.” 

Such were the noble objects of Napoleon's 
ambition Bnt tbe Alhes thwarted his generous 
plans by their assailing amuos, and hnnted lam 
down as if he had been a beast of prey The 
mayor of Rouen, in preparation for tbe reception 
of tbe remams of the Emperor, thus addressed 
the mhabitants of tho city 

“Beloved Follow-citizens I After twontj-five 
years of exile in a foreign land, Napoleon is at 
last restored to us A French Prince, tbe wortliy 
son of our Citizen &ng, bnngs back to France 
what remains of the great Emperor In a few 
days these glorions ashes will rest m peace under 
the nation^ safeguard of his glory and the ro- 
mams of bis mvincible phalanxes. A Tea mo 
ments only are allowed to salute tbe coffin of 
fhe hero who caused the French name to be 
respected tbrougliont the world Let ns employ 
them in solemnly mamfestmg the sympathies 
which are in the hovrts of a population over 
whom the Emperor once extended his powerful 
and protecting bond Let ns unite, with a re- 
ligious feeling, in the tnnmphal funeral reserved 
to him by the city where his glory and gcniut 
are stamped with inunoital grondenr ” 

From the odinming country more than one 
hundred and tifly thoa«and inhabitants bad 
flocked to Rouen Both banks of the nvci 
were nchly decorated, and long galleries had 
been constructed, draped m cosuy silks, for the- 
accommodatiou of the countless throng Many 
lofty pyramids were erected, covered with nch 
purple satin, and spangled with golden tears. 
Upon the base of these pyramids were insenbed 
the names of tho principal battles of the Em- 
pire. A tnnniphal arch, of mijostio proportionz. 
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spanned the wnoie strcBin, covered aJso wHlij 
silk, and brilliantly decorated with bees of gold 
Twenty thousand j nrds of silk were used in this 
structure, and thirty -six thousand bees Two 
ships of honour, imposingly decorated, and 
coiered with the flags of all nations, wero so 
stationed that the fiinoml procession of steaniers 
might pass betneen them. Tho bridges of 
Rouen were embellished with the highest deco 
rations of art, and from every steeple and turret, 
and from almost every window of the city, tri-. 
coloured banners were floating in the breeze 
Before mid-day, all tho inhabitants of tho 
city and its environs wero assembled, cii ras- 
siers, judges and advocates, ecclesiastics, the 
National Guard with drooping banners draped in 
mourning, students, members of the Legion 
of Honour, retired officers, the veteran and 
wounded soldiers of the old armies of tho Em- 
pire, fifteen hundred in number, all at then 
appointed stations As these veterans, tom and 
battered by tho storms of war, traversed the 
streets in long military array , many of them in 
extreme old age, and all of them bearing in 
their hands crowns ot'immorUlles and laurel, 
mnrchuig with reversed nnns and to tho mmim 
fill mu»a of the mnffi-d dmm, thnr eyes 
moistened with tears and their faces flnshcd 
with inexpressible emotion, tboy were greeted 
with that fenonr of enthusiasm which bursts 
from the soul when moved to its profoundcst 
depths They wore the representatives of Na- 
poleon, thoy wero his chtldrm There was 
probably not one among them nil who would not 
have gla^y laid down his hfo for Ins beloved 
chieflain 

Just at noon of a serene and brilliant day , the 
funeral procession of stean era made its appear- 
ance, moving noiselessly and majestically along 
the mirrond surface of tho nver A sublime 
peal of artilleiy from ships, batteries, and the 
cannon of tho National Guard, louder than 
Heaven's heaviest thunders, announced that the 
Emperor was approaching The scone of emo- 
tion which ensued no language can exaggerate 
The Emperor, though lu death, was restored, 
triumphant in love and homage, to bis empire 
Tho honour of France was rotnoved, for her 
most renowned and adored monarch no longer 
slept, a captive, beneath too soil of his enemies 

The spcg.d_of_!dl_the boala_wasdaolrcned, that 
the spectators might have better opportunity 
to witness the imposing pageant. On reaching 
tho suspension bridge, over which, like the bow 
of promise, rose tho tnumphal arch, tho impend 
bargo paused for awliilo, and the militniy vete- 
rans, defiling along, cast their crowns of fiowers 
at the foot of the coffin, whilo, with waitin" 
roues, they tremulously shouted "Vivo I’Erapo' 
rear t" The shout whidi hod so often thrill, d 
m the heart of the Emperor fell upon the cold 
and leaden ear of death Did Napoleon, from 
me spint-lrad, witness this scene, and roioice in 
teah'o < bis fame? The veil is impeue 

The impcnal barge then passed under the 


ersh, and toi'k' her station in tho centre f & 
mrole, surrounded by tne Tcmaiuder of the 
steamers The bells of the olmrchcs tolled the 
funeral knoll, mmuto gan« were fired the arch- 
bishop rend the btinol service, while dirges from 
many martial bands w’clw breathed plaintively 
through tlio air Immediately after this act of 
homage to tho dead, a saliiic announced that the 
ceremony r ould henceforth assume a triumphal 
character TIio Emperor had returned to im 
grateful people, and was to be received as if stiU 
hviiig The bells rang out their merriest peals 
All tho bands played national airs Tho troops 
presented nnns fhe nrtillerv men of the National 

Gnnrd fired a salute of one hundred and ouo 
rounds, and, though all eyes were dimmed with ' 
tears, and all voices wero tremulous with emotion, 
the clangour of bells, the thnnder of artillery, 
and the peal of trumpets were drowned in the 
delirious and exultant shout of “Vive I’Empe- ‘ 
reurl" It was the shout of an enfranchised 
people, in thunder-peal announcing to astonished 
despotisms the final triumph of popular suffrage 
in the rc-cntliTonemeut of the monaTch of tuft 
people’s choice 

TJie same evening, tho procession moved on 
towards tho exutod, throbbing, expectant metro 
polls The banks of the Some, from IliivTe to . 
Pans, are thickly planted with cities and villages 
As tho flotilla passed along, it was continually 
received with every pcssiblo demonstration of 
etinchment to Napoleon, and of national rqoic 
Ing at the recovery of bis remains Tho shores 
were lined by thoiisands of spectators, and the 
inhabitants of every distnct did overythmg in 
tfacir power to invest tho scene with the most 
impressive splendour Thousands came from 
Pans to witness a spectacle so smgular and sub- 
limo 

At Asnilres lay the massive and gorgeous 
ship which had been bmlt expressly to convey ^ 
tho remains of tho Emperor up tho Seme.' A 
receptacle for tho coffin had been constructed 
upon the deck, in the form of nu Egyptian 
temple, open at both sides, with a flat root, sup- 
ported nt tho corners by fonr gigantic statues. 
The cmranco to this temple was by a flight of 
steps An iinincnso gilded eagle formed the 
figure-head of tho vessel Tripods, blazmg with 
many-coloured flames, were placed around the 
tomb Tlus magnifiCLDt and costly piece of 
rraftsmnn-hip was however, found to be too 
heavy to be towed up the Seine in season for tiie 
ceremony appointed on the 15th But at this 
place the vessel joined the convoy, adding greatly 
to its efifeefc , 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 14tb, 
tli« flotilla arrived at Confbevoie, & small village 
about fonr miles from Paris Hero the remains ' 
were to be trnnsfi rred from tlie steamer to the 
shore Thousands from Pans thronged the vil- 
lage and its environs to witness the urposmg 
pageant A colossal statue of the beloved Jose- 
pbine arrested nnivorsal attention, as she stood 
there to greet her returning hnsband Mans 
Louisa, tho daughter of tho Csesars, was tliea 
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living ingloriotisly at Parma No ono thouglit 
of her. At the head of lUe qim^ nu immense 
column WM rtdsod, one hnodred nnd fiftj feet 
high, surmonnlcd by a globe 8»x feet in dmmeter, 
and crov nod by a lordl> cacla ght'^nng m gold 
Upon ^e b I'.e of the column 'ncro inscnbcd the 
tr'tds— 

“It is my ni-'h that my ashes may repose on 
tno banhs of the Soino, tti tho midst of the 
French people whom I have lov cd so seoll *' 

A Groemn temple, ono hundred feet high, was 
constructed at the termination of tho wharf, under 
which tho body ro'i to bo in state until trans- 
ferred to tho* funeral tar. Richly -decorated 
tripods, twenty feet high, eimlted volumes of 
flame, producing n very imprcasivo effoct. Hero 
Sergeant Hubert, who for mnetcen years had 
hept watch at the sohtary gnivo of Napoleon at 
St, flelena, lendod All the gencrils immcdi 
ately gathered around him with cordial embraces, 
and ho was received by tho people with deep 
emotioiu 

During tho night, all the vessels of tho flotilla 
were bnllinnlly ilhimmaled Tho next morning 
tho sun rosJ rcspiondcntly jjlowing in tho clear, 
cloudless, serene skv riioii<nnds exclaimed, 
“ It is the Sun of Aunerhlz I" For a week, luul 
titiidcs, not only from tho distant cities of 
France, bnt from all parts of Europe, had been 
nrriMUg to witness this unnt ailed spectacle of 
sublimity For m nrly four miKs from tbc c«plh 
rndo of ‘the Invuhdcs, along tho Quay d’Orsay, 
the Pont do Concorde, tho Oimmps Elvsdcs, tiio 
Avcniio de Neuilly, tho Pont do KeuiUy to tho 
Tillngo of Conrbovoic, the road was lined by 
tbousands of spectators, and crowded with an 
indcscnbnblc opulence of cmbcIh<hmonts The 
excitement of the war-wom veterans of tho In- 
valided amounted almost to dchnnra Tho whole 
Kntiocal Gunni of Pans was dinwu out to escort 
the remain* Tlio Poh-<h omiaran»s, many of 
them men of high dtsimetion, eent a deputation, 
cnmcftly requesting perinisuon to assist m the 
fancrat ceremonies of tho only miniarch wlio bad 
ever cxprc'sod any oinipatliy in their cause 
I.oui8 Philippe, tho King of the French, with all 
tho roomb.rs of tho Koyal Family*, and the 
members of tbo Chamber of Deputies nnd tho 
Chamber of Peers, wero assembled beneath the 
gorgeous dome of tho invahdes, to render homage 
to the Tctnmmg Emperor. The embellishments 
, in Pans, along tho path of tho procession, sur- 
anssed overy thing a Inch had ever boon alt' mpted 
before The Arc do la Tnomplio was docomtod 
with most imposing grandonr A colossal linage 
of tho Emperor stood upon its towering sumnut, 
looking sercnelv down upon bis own marvellous 
tnumpD, and surrounded by those flags and 
eugics which his victoncs bad rondorod im- 
mortal. 

The view down tho spacious avenno of the 
Champs Elyedes was imposing in tho extreme 
Each side was lined with lofty columns, snr- 
tnonntod by gilt eagles, and dccorktcd with tn- 
tiolonroJ flags Colbsstil statues, tnumphnl 


arches, immoaso vases blazing with variegated 
flames, and tho assemblage of a countless multi- 
tude of spectators, presented a spectacle never tc 
be forgotten 

Tho imperial car was composed of five distmet 
parts, tho basement, the pedestal, tho carya- 
tides, tho shiold, and tho cenotaph. Tho base- 
ment rested on four massive gilt wheels This 
basement, which was twenty-favo fret long and 
SIX feet high, nnd all the neb truameuts with 
which It was profusely omboUisticd, were covered 
with frosted gold Upon this basement stood 
groups of cherubs, sevon feet high, supporting a 
pedestal eighteen feet long covered with bur 
nishcd gold This pedestal, ofrvated thirteen 
feet from the ground, was constructed with a 
heavy cornice, richly ornamented It was hung 
m purple velvet, latmig m graceful drapery to 
tho ground, embroidered with gold and spotted 
with bees Upon tins elevated pedestal stood 
fourteen caryntidcs, antique flgures larger than 
life, nnd entirely covtted with gold, supporting 
with their heads and hands an immense shield o( 
sohd gold This shield was of oval form, and 
eighteen feet in length, and was richly decorated 
with all nppropnnto ornaments Upon the top 
of this shield, nearly bfty feet from the ground, 
was placed the cenotaph, an exact copy of Nn 
polcon’s cothn ft was slightly veiled with 
pnrplo crape, embroidered with golden bees On 
tho cenotaph, upon a velvet cushion, wero placed 
tho secplTO, tho sword of justice, tho imperial 
crown, in gold, and ombeUtshed with precious 
stone* Such IS a gonoral do*cnption of this 
funeral car, tho moat eumplnous that was pro 
bably ever constructed 

This impcnnl chanol of velvet nnd gold, im 
pressing everv beholder with its gorgeous and 
sombro magnificence, was drawn by sixteen 
blai k horses y eked four abreast These steeds 
were so entirely capnnsoned m cloth of gold that 
their feet only could bo seen M'aving plumes of 
wbuo fcntbcD adorned their hi ads and maucs 
Sixteen grooms, wearing tho imperial hvery, led 
tbo horses 

At half-past nine o'clock m tho morning, after 
payers had been read over the body, twenty, 
four seamen raised the cofhn on their shoulders, 
and, following the procession of tho clergy, con- 
veyed it to tho Grecian temple There it was 
deposited for a short timo, whilo the clergy again 
ohanted prayers. Tbo seamen then again took 
up tbeir precious load, and convoyed it tc the 
tnumphnl car It was placed in the interior of 
the vehicle, its apparent place being occupied by 
the cenotaph upon tho summit of tho shiold As 
the cor commenced its solemn movement, tho 
ann and moon were both shining in tli*i cerenn 
and olondlcss sky, gilding with extmurdinaiy 
splendour this nnparallclcd scene No langaegi 
oan desenbo the entliusiitsm inspiied, as the cai 
passed slowly along, snrronnded by the five hun- 
dred sailors who had accompanied the remains 
from St Holeiia, and preceded and followed by 
tho most iimosing military array which tho 
kingdom of France could furnish. Mere than c ' 
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miUion of poDplo wcra assembled along the line 
of march to welcome beck the Emperor AU 
the bells in Pans were tolling Music frem ui> 
numerable bands filled tho air) blending with 
the solemn pOnl of minute guns and of snintes 
of honour from many baifencs The multitude 
shouted, and song, and wept In n roar as of 
‘bunder, tho Marseillaise Uyinn resounded from 
ten thousand voices, and was echoed and re- 
echoed along tho interminable hncs. 

Tho Church of tlio Iinalidcs, m tho splcndonr 
of its adornings, resembli d a fairy palace -Iho 
walls were elegantly hung with rich drnpori of 
violet velvet, studded with stars of gold, and 
bordorad with n massive gold fringe The eight 
- columns which support the dome were entiralj 
covered with velvet, studded with golden bees 
It would require n volume to describe the splen- 
dours of this room Beneath ils lofty donu, 
where tho mns«ivo tomb of Napoleon nas 
nltenorly to be erected, a tomb v/hicb would 
cost miUioDS of monov, and which wonld re- 
quire tho labour of 3 cars, n magmiiccnl ceno- 
taph, in the form of a temple, supcrbl 3 gilded, 
was reared 

Xtiis temple was prononneed b 3 all judges 
to be one of tho happiest cflorts of deco 
rative art Here tho rtmains of tho Emperor 
were for a lime to repose Tbirtv-six thousand 
spectators were seated upon immense platforms 
on the esplanade of tho Involidcs Six thousand 
spectators thronged tho scats of tho spacious 
portico In tho intorior of tho o1turi.n w<ro 
assembled tho clcrgj.tho merabersof the two 
chambers of Deputies and of Peers, and oil tho 
members of tlio royal farailj, and others of the 
most distinguished personages of Fronco and of 
Europe. 

As tho coffin, preceded by tho Pnneo do 
tloinvillc, was borne along the nave upon the 
shoulders of thirtv-two of Napoleon's Old Guard, 
nil roao mid bowed in homage to the mighty 
dead Loms Philippe, surrounded by tho great 
ofiicers of state, then stepped forward to receive ■ 
tho remoins I 


•' Sire," said the Prince, “ I present to you the 
body of the Emperor Napoleon " 

“I receive it,* replied the King, **in Uic name 
of France" Then, taking from the hand o 
Marshal Soult tho soord of Napoleon, nnl pro- 
senting « to G«>noral Bsrfraod, h" said, “ Gencru’ 


I charge 3 on to plnoc this glorious sword of thi 
Einjicror upon his coffin " 

Tho King then returned to his throne, tbs ' 
coffin was placed in the catafalque, and the last 
wish of Nnpolcon was gratified The ihncni’ 
mass was then celobrotod. The King of France 
sat upon one aide of the altar, nccompiimed by 
the Qncen, and all tho Princes and Princesses of 
the U 03 nl Family Flie ministers and the mar- 

shals of tho Kingdom, the Arohhishop of Pans, 
with his assistant bishops and clergy, and all 
the proininont civil and military authorities of ' 
Franco, gothered rercrcntially around tho mau- 
soleum m this lost sublime act of a nation’s love 
and gratitnde As tho solc^mn strains of lilo- 
xnrt’s Requiem, performed by three hnndn;d 
musicians, fioatvd through tho air, all Ijcarts 
were intensely moved. ’Thus ended a ceremony - 
which, in all the olomonts of moral sublimity, 
has no parallc}. 

In bcaiitifnl trlhiito to the worm aEeetionsof 
the Emperor, France, in 1847,p1occd by his side 
I the ashes of tuo of liis most devoted friends, 
iGoncrnl Bertrand and General Duroc, each of 
I whom had been grand marshal of Uio imperial 
pninco, ns if to chedr, hj their love and com- 
panionship, tho Fohtudc of tho tomb ' 

Franco hns nlso cotnblishod, in gratcfnl com- 
memoration of tho virtues of her illuatnons Em- . 
peror, an annual religions celebration of tho 
return of his ashes, to ho observed through all 
coming timo, on Itio IStli of December, at his 
tomb beneath tho dome of tho Invnhdcs 

With such honours has Franco received Kack 
her Emperor, who had been tom from her by 
combined despotisms Nnpolcon, in death, hm 
become tho victor over all his foes. Every gene- 
rous heart now docs homage to his lofty ohn- 
incter His last wishes are acoomphshed, and 
Ills ashes repose m tho bosom of his beloved 
France, amid the impcrishablo monuments of 
his wisdom, his goodness, and his gloiy. France 
bos reared for him a mausoleum which Is a 
nation’s pride, uud ho is enthroned in tho hearts 
of his countrjmcn ns monarch was never en- 
throned before Tbrongh all coming ages, tra^ 
vellers from all lands will, with rovorautiol awop 
visit the tomb of Napoleon, Uis noblo fame is 
every day extending The vo'oes of obloqur 
are beenunne more faint uri fa**, and ecoo wiL 
La huched fer os«v. - . ' 
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Wkiue the French war-shipa had been trait* 
mg at St Helena for the bodr of Napoleon, 
the first Emperor, his nephew, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, destined to be also Emperor of tbo 
French, was being convoved to Ham as a 
prisoner The coincidence has been remarked 
upon as ouuous. The date was the 7th October, 
1840 

We Lave already seen how tUo remains of 
the groat Emperor were earned to their resting 
place in the Intolidos, under the sanction ot 
Louis Philippe, who was seated upon the throne 
of the Bourbons. At the second restoration 
of that family ih ISIS Louis the Eighteenth 
. had given many promises of liberal adrainis- 
iration, but like many other such pledges they 
were not kept Some indeed were fulfilled, 
but the general voice of the French nation 
bore an accent of discontent A sullen humour 
scorned bungled with their regard for the throne, 
and as they had little or no opportunity to 
mako themselves hoard in the administration, 
and had no share in the Government of the 
land, they became more and more dissatisfied 
The former conduct of Louts had not been for- 
gotten. Hio previous treatment of all who 
had been ndhcients of Napoleon, the manner 
in which ho had persecuted the Imperialists, 
and the overt indifterenoe, and even contompti 
with which he regarded the people, were again 
brought to mmd The pnests reassumed their 
tyrannical sway Peace certainly rCigned, but 
Frenchmen rather enjoy a little military ex- 
poditicn, and after the stirring scenes through 
which they had lately passed, and the sub- 
sequent enthusiasm of the “ Hundred Days,” 
the utter "flatness," so to speak, and the 
Xing’s petty vexatious restrictions, formed a 
yoke which the people did not willingly wear 

The Emperor Napoleon died in 1821. The 
" hopes of those who expected his heir to arouse 
France had been shattered He w os in Austna, 
still a lad, but tliero little hope of his over 

, .ascending the throne' His claims had already 
been passed over by the Senate, and he was 
weakly in consti^bon He lived with his 
aothbr, Maua^Louisa, at Sthouhrun in Austria, 


the declared sucoessor of the Emperor, bis title 
Duke of Bcichstadt He died ot oonsumpUon 
m 1832, aged 21. 

In 1824 Lonis the Eighteenth died without 
leaving heirs, and was accordingly succeeded by 
his brother, who came to the throne as Charles 
the Tenth But mattors did not mend under 
his guidance. The Bourbons evidently had not 
the gift of governing Oppression and wrong 
inocnsed the people At last, in 1830, they 
broke out lu open revolution, and elected by ' 
their suffrages — ” by the will of the people”— 
an Orleans Pnnee, Louis, JBgahte, Buc ds 
Chartres, son of Louis Philippe, of Orleans 
He found no favour with the Bourbons, and to 
do him jnstice he never appeared lo resent theiiT 
distrust of him, or to do anything to deserve it 
The Revolution however brought him foruard 
Charles fled to England, the refuge of deposed 
sovereigns, and Lafittc brought the Constitu- 
tional King forward in the Assembly For a 
time be seemed to suit the nation, and his .. 
foreign policy was particularly conciliatory 
He steered a “middle course,” and endeavoured 
to subdue all extreme opmions of whatever 
kind, even to the extent of favounng the 
“ middle classes ” But the “middle course,” 
proverbially so safe, did not answer with Ikiuis 
Philippe Ho was despised by the Legitimists - 
and bated by the democrats The former did 
all they could by plots to undermine him, the " 
latter endeavoured to blow him up with mines 
and “infernal machines " 

In 1832, when the Duke of Seichstadt died, 
a possible candidate to the Impenol throne 
appeared in the person of tho nephew of the 
gieat Emperor — ^Louis Napoleon Bonaparte , 
This Pnnee had been residing at Augsburg since 
1824, and studying under General Dufonr in 
Switzerland, had become an object of hos* - 
tility to Louis Philippe, who sent spies' mto 
Switzerland to watch him and some French 
Refugees. One spy was captured and denounced 
to the Swiss Government The French ambas- 
sador pretended to demand the banishment of 
hiBOwn spy, but when the Swiss revealed the 
circumstances and traced all the duplidfy in- 
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volred to tho Erenoh Ejng, ho lost the good 
opinion of all his suhjtols This ttos a step 
ivhich tho ImpenaUst heir did not nogleot to 
nso to raiso himsolf nearer hia coveted position 
Wo have given a very brief sketch of the 
circumstances which led Louis Napoleon and 


of support to the heir of the Emperor, and, this, 
added to tho prestige of his illustnous uncle, 
onconraged the Pnnee to make an attempt" 
at the supreme power which tho King’s cone 
duet toward the Eaiugecs had opened to him 
It may he imagined that Louis Napoleon , 


Louis Philippe into collision In this volume, [ with his training nnd ideas would not neglect 
specially devoted to the Napoleon*!, it would , what he belie vU was a qsccial opportunity to 
be out of place to detail French History un-|como to tho front. Previous to these events 
connected with them So wo have only m- ho had visited England with his mother, where 
dieated the position of affairs Tho Prenchithoy were well received, and in J8S^ in conse. 


w ere olamouiing for Eeform, particularly in 
elections, and the King had become generally 
unpopnlar Tho check which tho arms of France 
had retell ed in Algeria did not tend to improve 
matters, and about that time Louis Napoleon, 
who had by various pamphlots kept himself en 
soidwice before the French nation, seized tho 
opportunity to overthrow tho Orleans pnrtv 
and tho King 

Charles Lsuis Napoleon was tho son of 
Hortense de lleauhamais, wife of Louis Na- 
poleon, King of Holland, though the paternity 
of Prince Louis has been questioned Ho 
was very delicate, and fears were cntci tamed 
whether ho would longsurvire his birth “My 
earliest renienibrance,” says tho future Em- 
peror, “ goes back to my baptism, and I hasten 
to remark that I was three years old when 1 
\i ns baptised in 18 10, in thechapil at Fontaine- 
bleau Fht Emperor was my godfather and tho 
Empress Mario Louise was my godmother ” * 
The Abbs Bertrand, nnd Lebas, a thorough 
repubhean, were appointol the young Pnncc’s 
“governor" nnd “preceptor," while to 
Colonel Armondi was subsequently entrusted 
Lis military education It is stated that in 
early jouth he displayed no precocious signs of 
tol'-nt, ho was rnthor reserved, and indeed 
moody in disposition, and about an average lad 
in appearance nnd acquirements The events 
whion followed the downfall of his undo haio 
been already commented on In the pages of 
Alison the render will find full descriptions of 
the Fans of the t,me 

Louis accompanied his mother to Switzer- 
land, where he remained dunng tho time of 
the Italian troubles, and at Augsburg he fami- 
hanzed himself with history nnd the German 
language and literature From 1824 to 1830 
he remained at Arenenburg, and under the late 
General Hufour studied military tactics, and 
subsequently entered the Swiss army, as Louis 
Philippe dechned to permit him to enlist in 
France. 

After the attempt on. Ixo«i}i l'‘«*ippc’i'l ft V, 
Ahband, considerable olamoiir arose conoeming 
theEing’s conduct towards theFrem h Refugeos 
in Switzerland already mentioned. The effect 
the King’s conduct produced confirmed Louis 
Napoleon in the idea that it would not bo a 
difficult task to overthrow the monarchy which 


quenco of tho death of the Duke of Roiohstadt, 
Louis hocamo a step nearer to the leadership ol 
the Imperial party, according to the will of the 
late Emperor giving precedence to tho sons of 
Louts and Hortense 

So tho Imperial scion quickly romored his 
residence to Baden, and made overtures to the 
commander of tho troops at Strnsburg, To the 
olahorahon of tho details of this fiasco wo are 
told Louis N'lpolcon was indebted to M. de 
Persigny. Blrasburg was the town sclcotod on 
account of its “ patnotism,” and thenee the 
march on Pans w as to bu made through the 
Vosges, Lomine, and Champnsue “ What 
memoncs would have been awiiKonedl” says 
n French writer, “ what nsourccs would have 
been found inj.he patriotism of these provinces. 
Metz would have followed the impulse of Stias- 
burg, and many of the gnmsons which surronnd 
her would bo otcupicd within four days, before 
the Government could haw adopted a lino of 
aohon.’’ It is remarkable that hletz and 
Strashurg should have been thus so intimately 
assoointcd with the first efforts of Napoleon, 
as their surrender in after years contnbuted so 
raateriallj to tiis downfall 

Louis Napoleon at length 'nsited the Stros- 
burg garrison, and actually gained over 
Colonel Vnudroy nnd some other officers TVith 
them, ho presented himself to the Governor' 
General Voirol, who declined to acquiesce in 
the young Pnneo’s attempt, and was put in 
custody The Artillery and Englnoor corps — 
tho educated arms of the Service — appear to 
have fayoiired the pretensions of tho Imperia 
lists, but tho linesmen held aloof, though 
they shouted “Tive rEinpereur,’’ by way of 
compromise 

On the whole, however, the movement 
was not a saocess Rumours went round to 
tho effect that Louis was not the nephew of 
the late Emperor, and tins report completed 
the discipline of the line They turned out, 
and being in much greater force, quickly nr- . 
p'stod thoir^sJKivj highly cducated'-comrades, 
tt triumph Ol iHvtn force over soienos and the 
story books, for which Louis was oertainlv 
unprepared 

Ke was thus a prisoner , but the French 
Government having been informed of these 
were at a loss to know wfast to do'' with 


»«Tatooj Nsnoioeii, in '■ Jorroia ,^ “ ®^®idorable extent declared in his favour, 

• there was danger in neriiiitting him to tomoisi 
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«7thim reacli Ho was kept m pnsoa until 
the 9th of November, and then saddenlj* hts 
cell was opened, and he was transportod to 
L’Onent. 

Th' Pnneo protested warmly against the 
singular clemency displayed ton ards him He 
demanded to be put upon his trial with the 
other officers who wore m league with him; 
ant the GoTemment would run no nsLs 
Louise Philippe was cautious as well as gene- 
rous. He would not execute the lUnstrioiis 
rebel, but neither would he permit him another 
opportumty to tamper with the army So 
the future Emperor was shipped to America 
with a sum of £6000 (or JBOOO, as some say), 
declaring he would never * die in exile *' 

This prtdictiou was not, howoter, fulfUltd 
he did in exile, but not upon the strange 
snores of the Great Bcpublic, beyond the 
Western Ocean. Soothed by royal sjmpathy 
and public regard, while he lived in banish- 
ment, he was followed to the grave by the 
folloucrs of his dj nasty, and the ’•egrets of 
the English people amongst whom ho had 
dwelt 

The illness of Queen Hortense soon summoned 
Louis Napoleon back to Swit/crlond The 
imperative note of Uie faithful doctor, Conneau, 
hurried the Prmce to Europe in Juno, 1837, 
ond he reached London on the 10th of July By 
using tho passports of a friend, Jjouis managed 
to maki hiB w ay to hia dying parent at Augs- 
burg, wnerc he remained until her death, 
favoured by tho Swiss authorities, and dib- 
gonlly sought by other nations who demanded 
his surrender 

The Prench King was very indignant that 
Napoleon should be harboured by the Swiss, 
and sent them on ultimtitum To u'void em- 
broiling lushmve old friends in an unequal 
contest Mith Prance, the Prince quitted Swit- 
zerland, and made lus way to England, where 
his uncle Joseph resided, and where ho knew 
many of the supporters of tbelnipetial dynasty 
were to be found So he amaed in London a 
more popular man than when he quitted it, for 
his deeds had already excited some expecta- 
tion, and tho newspapova wore busy wiUi his 
name 

While the Princo was in America, the 
colonels and other officer^ who bad united 
with him in the attempt at Slrasburg, wore 
brought to trial Tho courts were opened in 
Januorv, 1837 at Strasburg, and from an 
•atly hour admittance was eagerly sought. The 
- public had been more or less favourable to the 
attempt of Louis Napoleon from tho first, but 
before the trial commented, there could be no 
doubt of tbeir partiality for the pri ‘toners At 
tho end of the preceding year, Louis Philippe 
had beci shot at as ho was procotding to opin 
tlie Session of the Chambers, and the Hole 
cabinet bad gencrally got itself into a“mud»: 
Ale,” particularly after tho failure of thei 
mihiarj operations in Alcana ^ I 

fba inal proceeded at Stuisbiirg, and gave 


rise to many amusing mcidetiLs. The accounts 
of the afihir given % the saldiets, who were 
called ns witnesses, arc stated to hart, been 
very entertmnmg in their bluntness The in- 
vestigation lasted twelve days, and included 
some Bcnsatioual incidcute, and when tbo 
jury rose to retire, numbers of the audience 
called upon them to acquit tbo prisoners 
In twenty minutes the jury relumed into 
court, end their decision was announced by the 
fiireman, in the following terms * '* Before God, 
and beforo men, on my soul and on my con- 
suenco, the declaration of the jury is on all 
the questions, no ; the accused arc not guilty," 
The enthusiasm was onliuandcd Public 
demonstrations in favour of ibu releasca uAiccrs 
took place, and the advance of Impcnaltsm in 
men’s mmds became marked, for tnonsanus of 
copies of the life of Louis Napoleon w < le sold, 
and eagerly perused by people who had 
hitherto scarcely troubled them’i.hcs about bis 
existence, oven if they were aware of it. 

This acqiuttol determmed the Government 
to bring forward some more stnnguit regula- 
tions coucenung suspicious persons, but Count 
Mold’s lav's were withilrawn, and in 1838 the 
condition of parties being very uneasy, it was 
found advisablo to dissolve the Chambers 
Pnnee Louis continued to reside in London, 
where ho made himself very popular IVe 
need scarcely rommd people of middlv ogc, 
how the Countess of Blessington, tho Count 
d’Orsay, and many other notables, received tho 
young htir of tho house of Bonaparte Oc was 
always treated with respect, and with on 
appearance of statu ceremony whenever he 
appeared in public In fact, he was recognised 
as a claimant to tne throno of Pranc^ and 
treated as an heir to bis uncle’s crown, mllur 
than az the “ Pretender ’’ the Prench Govern- 
ment wished liim to be regarded 
It need scarcely be contended that such 
reception of an “enemy " by on ally was very 
galling to the French Monarch, no wonder 
representations were made, and the Ambassador 
was requested to suggest to our Court that 
Ptmoe Luuis should bo required to Ictrc 
London and dwell in the country. But, of 
course, such a request could not bo entertained, 
and tho French Government were obliged to 
content themsehes with setting a watch upon 
Lonis movements, which were chiefly of a 
pleasnnble, not to say sensual kind 
Those who are cunoas coneummg the daily 
movements of this “ Icon” of London, dunng 
the years 1839-40, will find them chronicled m 
the nowapai«rs of (he ttrao The Pnne led a 
fashionable life, and did not disdain the consola- 
tions of Uic opposite sex His princinid favourite 
was Mrs Howard, by woom he bad a large 
family Ho was rtcc.ved by ladj Blesn^gton, 
end the wiiQ se* «he gnO'cred about I er nt 
Goro House In one of the early nit'rbers of 
“Teirple Bar," George Aog’istus Sola gives 
one of Lia graplnc wonl ilctorc* of to** gsthw- 
mgs at Ecnsingttia The it.u:'- of i 
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paid liiarkcd attention to the nephew of the 
Emperor whom he had defeated and bnnuhed 
Dukes and earls, lords, ladies, and nch 
commoners, nU vied with each other in paying 
compliments to the heir of Napoleon. lie pro- 
ceeded to Leamington, and was the guest of 
the Earl of "Warnitk, and, in fact, ho was con- 
tinually treated as a pnnee, ond received as a 
man of fashion 
With nil his popularity, and indulgence in 
gaiety and amusement, he neither neglected 
hiB studies, nor forgot the end ho had in view 
— the Freni^ throne A picture of his quiet 
tastes and habits will be found in the JjtUrtt 
de Londrei, which circulated, m his interest, in 
France Hero he is depicted os an early nscr 
and a student, who despised oEummaoy and 
luxury, and leading a moat methodical life. 
But the records of English newspapers do not 
bear out this scmi-hcrmit ozisteiice, which it 
was morally and physically impossible he could 
have lived. Ho lived a plcasnriblo ond “ fash- 
ionable ” life, but never ponaittcd himself to 
degenerate into licence, nor to forgot that his 
aim in life was one worthy of a Nnpoloon, and 
before long, the Prmcc mado a cast, which, 
however, proved os ludicrous as the Straaburg 
affair. 

Tho celebrated Eclinton tournament, and a 
hoiiilo meeting at Wimbledon with tbo Count 
de Leon, served to keep Louis Nnpbleon m 
mdence The tournament revealed his skill in 
arms, and the dnd to which he was challenged, 
and which challenge he nt oriLO accepted, 
proved hie courage Tbo Count chose ew ords, 
hut when on tho ground, objected to them, and 
demanded pistols While these were being 
fetched, the police appeared, and earned off all 
parties concerned to Bow Street, a very com- 
monplaoo termmation to nn “affair of honour ”* 
It was dunng his rcsideneo in London that 
tho Pnnee published tho Iddcs Napoldonicnnes 
His singular tenacity of purpose and gentlo 
firmness had caused him in former years to bo 
affeotionatcly addressed by bis mother ns le 
douxentSte These twin qualities served him 
excellently in hisrdlc of conspirator against 
~ the French Honarehy , and on the principle 
that everything will come to him nbo can 
afford to wait, Lotus Napoleon waned, holding 
steadily to his purpose, quietly, yet obstmatcly, 
^witb nil his stubborn will 

The distribution of the Napolcomo ideas m 
Fraui.e was eogerly watched by the Piinoc 
These papers were his pilot balloons, sent up 
in order to oscertam tbo direction in which 
the breezes of populor favour were blowing 
which ho counted upon oventuaBy to waft him 
and’hiB fortunes safely to the shores of France, 
- where publto irntation was extreme Eng- 
land, Busain, Austm.'and Prussia had formed 
an alliance without oondesoendtng to consult 
or inform Guizot. In July, 1840, a treaty was 
idqned securing Egypt to Mebemet Ali, who 


relinquished Syna to the, 'Porte, in disttuci 
opposition ta tho wishes of the Frondi 
Government 

Guizot, as Ambassador in London, had had 
a very difficult ijnrt to play in this Egyptian 
question, and ins final distoniflturc was very 
trying to his pnde Tho nows of the treaty 
was, iihcu concluded, at once conveyed to hun 
by Palmorston M Thiers was indined to 
appeal to arms to reveugo the insult, :,but the 
country a as by no means ripe for qouflict, and 
tho idea of fighting Hngland was abandoned 
Egypt wos lost , but perhaps Italy might he 
annexed or humiliated, and this gave the 
French statesman some consolation, 

M Guizot was more pcnciably inclined, and 
though ho had been treateo with scant 
courtesy in the Egvptian matter, ho had found 
more time for keeping lite attention fixed upon 
tho movements of Louis Napoleon in London 
Tho spica of the French Government wore 
particularly active, and all the ,Prince’a plana 
for tho descent upon Boulogne were perfectly 
iicll-lmown to Guizot and bis Government. 
Tho remains of Napoleon I wore then about to 
bo transferred from bt Helena, ^aiid this was 
the time when Louis counted upon, so he 
argued, that the soldiery would bo reminded, by 
tho removal of tho Emperor's ashes, of the 
greatness of his deeds, and tho claims of hts 
nephew 

Tho Pnnee moved os usual in society, and 
the late J R Planchd, in bis Memoirs, relutee 
meeting him at Gore House, between ten and 
cloven o’clock on tho evening before the depar- ■ 
turo of tho expedition to Boulogne There 
scorns scarcely room for doubt that tho Pnnee 
bad been quietly entrapped into this demon- 
stration by the* French Govemment This 
view, says Mr Jcrrold in his Life of LoUis 
Napoleon, is borne out by M Guirofs own 
account of his activity concerning Napoleon’s 
movements during J810, when the Pnnee was 
led to boliovo that the soldiers on the coast 
nerd ready to declare in his favour. Such, 
nowover, was not tho cose Indeed, it would 
appear that the army as a body, and certainly „ 
the recruits, were supremely indifferent to the 
Prince, and by no means imbued with tins 
Emjicnal spirit which moved thorn m 1816 to 
tarry the cogles to 'Waterloo They had no 
idea Of CBivying eagles anywhere, and Louis 
Napoleon had himsolf the task, for he took 
aorosB the channel a tame bird of thot spemea 
wmeb played a part in the farce of the De ' 
scent upon Boulogne 

Whether^ would have succeeded even- 
tually, had the troops near Boulogne provej 
svmpathetic, may be left an open quEl 
S ome wnters distmotly allece that rtf s ^ 
step was the only difficult SfaS his fooS 
once gamed, success would have bepiTn^ ” 
Butwehavino need to specS; 
only to deal with facts ^ 
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CHAPTER LXXVIl. 

783 B031.0Q8B En>3DlTI08, ASS US 
COS8EOSESC3B. 

the lAsdiog in 'Pninco— The ImnetM Eoglfr— 
Foilnre of the Coup ie ATain— At Ham— The 
Pxisoners—Fropaiationsf or Escape — TheETOSios 
— Iioms Eapolcou tahes Befnge in England— The 
Sevolution of 1818— LonisjEepnty and President 

Os the 4tli of August, 1840, Louis Napoleon, 
accompanied "bj a fety 'followers, amongst 
whom were Persigny and Montholon, embarked 
at Tanous places down the riyei in the steamer, 
Ctiif of J^inhurgh, for France The ^whole 
suite consisted of ^y-hve persons and a tame 
eagle On Thursday, the 6th, they all landed 
at Boulogne, and were reoeired by a single 
officer, a lieutenant named Aladenize, of we 
42nd Regiment of the line Ho failed in his 
attempt to induce the soldiers to accompany 
him The new-comers marched through the 
town, shouting ~Vt%e V Emperewr^ but as on 
a memorable occasion in England — “ Nobody 
said, God bless him < ” 

The national guard were assembled, and 
quioUy arrived in force upon the scene Under 
these circumstances, the Pnnce thought it more 
prudent to retire, and retreating to the column 
of Naptdeon, he there planted a golden eagle 
upon a staff It had been intended to let the 
tame eagle loose on board at this juncture, so 
that It might fly to its master ou the hill, and 
thus by a favourable omen, confirm any 
waverers, or impel any spectators to unite with 
the favoured Priuoe But nothing of the kind 
occurred , the tame eagle preferred to remain 
on board, to joining its effigy on the post, and 
the assembhng of the authorities put success 
out of the question. 

Repulsed from the barraolis, whence the 
j alarm qiuokly ^read into the town, in the 
^per portion of which the Impenahsts weie 
endeavounng to moke way. But they were 
dispersed, and the adherents being separated 
feom their leaders, the latter were driven to 
the port, where the authorities had taken steps 
to detain the steamer The Pnnce was dragged 
into a boat and earned out, but the soldiera 
fired, one man (Paure) was killed, and ihe 
boat was upset The Pnnce and his attendants 
swi^ on board their ship, but it was seized, 
and'aU the members of the expedition, except 
two, who were dead, were landed, and com- 
mitted to the castle. In a f*-<r days the 
pnsoueis were all removed 'to Fans, where 
they were detained till their tnal, in October, 
for Eigb Treason The sentences were severe 
Louis Napoleon was consigned to the fortress 
of Ham, in perpetual impnsonment, notwitb. 
standing the eloquence of his counsel, De 
Berryer The others were sentenced to long 
periods of detention ; and thus ended the eov_p 
de main for the Crown of Fiance 
Pnneo Napoleon, in his impnsonment, was 
'solaced by the society of his friends, Dr 
- Conneau and Montholon, bnt the effects of the 
expedition he had commwded did not speedQy^ 


disperse 111 feeling had been already generated 
between England and France, in consequence 
of the Egyptian question, and now the French 
journals were excecdmgly bitter against per- 
fidious Albion, which had, by omitting cdl 
mention of Frrace in the specoh, when Parlia 
mentwas prorogued, studiously insulted "La 
Grande Nation ” But the Engusb let aR these 
vapounngs pass in silence, though tho French 
Gbambers opened vnth a warlike speech from 
M Thiers, which Louis Philippe declined to 
repeat, and the Ministry resigned. M Guizot 
was then summoned to the Oouncils of his 
Sovereign But it may be said that through- 
out the Contment, the Boulogne Expedition 
was regarded as foohsb, at least 

On the /tb of October, 1840, Louis Bona 
parte and his attendants were conveyed to 
flam, doomed to perpetual impnsonment. 
On the same day, according to some authon- 
ties (others say the 8th) the vessels which had 
been despatched from Europe, to take the 
remains of the late Emperor Napoleon to 
France, cost anchor m the Bay of St Helena 
The circumstandes attending the cetemomes of 
restoration have been desenbed m a former 
portion of this volume, and we have no occt 
Biou to mention, save to mark a comoidence 

The fortress of Ham was in a very dilapl 
dated condition , damp and dreary The av 
commodatuin afforded to the heir of an Im 
penal dynasty was insufficient, and Loui 
Napoleon with his compamuns were subjectei 
to ngid turretllanoe Under these depressing 
cnoumstances, five years were passed. The 
Pnnce amused himself as best be could, in 
walking or nding within the precincts of bis 
prison, in amateur carpentenng work, and in 
chemical researches with Dr Conneau in a 
laboratory The Doctor also amused himself 
with some birds The stnetest watch was 
kept upon the Pnnce, oven while he uas culti- 
vating a small patch of ground, and he was 
treated uith no more respect than any other 
pnsoner The evenings were enlivened by a 
rubber of whist. 

Bnt if the anthonties were thus on the alert, 
the people who frequently caught sight of the 
Pnnce as he stroRed upon the ramparts were 
considerably sympathetic They saluted him 
and appear to have conversed freely in tho 
town conoemmg " the nephew of tho 
Emperor ” ® Louis’s volet, who was permuted 
to mix with the townspeople, was a means of 
communication, and the condolences of the 
citizens were consolatory to the captive 
Pnnce But no interference with this servant’s 
movements was ever found necessary, dosoly ' 
as ho was watched by a jealous gendormono. 
Literary pursuits also occupied the Ptmes 
dunng his imprisonment, and “ Qistoncal Fzag- 
monts ” wore published, aud were foUowed by 
other pamphlets and histonettes So he pa^'sed 
hiB time uniR, in 1848, he was selected by th 
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Central American States nii the President 6f fl 
projected Nicaragua Canal 
Mcanwliile the imtation/ Trliicli had almost 
died out, beta con England and Erance tras re- 
suscitated hy tlio French occupation of Otnheito, 
and & treaty beturcen the Queen of tbo Island ; 
and the French vas made, but by the advice of 
Mr Pritchard repudiated. The French arrested 
the Queen’s advisor, and sent him to England 
This treatment, added to the fnvoorablo results 
of the French arms in North Africa, kept tho 
English in a state of fermentation, ond indig- 
nation at tho cruelties practised by Felissicr 
But Lotus Napoleon took no part in politics 
even mdircotly, though wo may bclicvo hia 
interest in passing events was os keen os over. 
Ni gotiations n ere commenced with tho French 
Eing with the view of obtaining tho release of 
the illustrious pnsoncr, but thov fell through, 
and the Prince had to hide nis tune The 
Canal Scheme was warmly advocated, hut the 
King would not permit Louts Napoleon to quit 
his pnson to direct it In 1872, and lator, tho 
plan has been revived, and nos about to bo 
undertaken by tho Amincans a year or two 
ago (1880) 

The illness of his father induced tbo prisoner 
to appeal to Louis Philippe for release, hut he 
was refused, and after vaiu pleadings he made 
up his mind to endeavour to cstapo Bo foresnu 
that he nould probably remain a prisoner for 
life did he not endeavour to evade his guards 
Ho had made oveiturea for icliaso openly and 
petitioned tho Guremment, but their replies 
wore cold and dcoisive No hope remained hut 
sscape 

Tlio opportunity arose Some workmen were 
in tho habit of entering the prison to do certain 
repairs u hicdi u ere much needed The Fnncc 
and Dr Gonneau porcelTcd that if Bioy could | 
obtain workmen’s dresses they might manage j 
to get away unnotiecd Tlio clothes u ero pro-i 
cured, and soiled carefully m order to look ns if i 
in doily USB Wo may remark that the dicss 
of a French pnvner is easily procurable, tho 
.blouse being an cssentitd and very simple 
. -aiticle of costume This with blue trousers 
and sabots completed the disguise 
' Arrangements wore carefully madef and the 
' Report .of the Inal of Dr Conneau, etc., with 
the Prince’s Own commnmoation to M. De- 
georgo, give uS ample details of tho escape. The 
L'nuce left hts pnson at seven in the morning 
m a''ceTpentor’8 disguise, smoking a pipe and 
tarrying a'plank ’He was preceded by his 
valet 'ihdlin and hu farounte dog The Fnneo 
was obliged to sbavo, and this operation was 
delayed mitil the ’last moment for fear of a 
failure, and'then the idea might have leaked 
out But fortune favomw. toe bravo The 
guud was relieved at six, and toe workmen 
'admitted at-bnlf-past six Louis, as already 
stated, was disguised and waiting 
- The valet took the vv orkmen to have a morn- 
cup, and while they were thus occupied 
ttio Pnnee* descended, cariying a plank He 


managed to keep this before his fece on tb« 
Bido tho guards were standing observing hja ! 
naiTOwly Fortunately, the omocre were rend. ' 
ing Jotters or reports ns ho passed, and no- 
parbcnlar notice was, either by accident or 
design, hestovred upon the fugitive Some 
soldiers stared at him as bo went out, but os 
tho troops were nearly all m 8y,npathy vnth 
him, and all the townspeople evidently nivom* 
nhlo to on) attempt, no ono betrayed the 
Prince, oven if tlioy suspected him, which is 
probable thej did Some workmen also seem 
to havo had certain suspicions, but they made 
no remarks, and the escape was soon as ae* 
comphshed fact. 

The Pnnee, thromng away his plank and 
his wooden shoes, hurried to St Quentin, where 
ho was overtaken by his foituful valet, and 
(he pair arnred without any accident at Valen- 
ciouncs, whore the tram earned tiiem to Bel- 
gium Some English visitors had provieasly 
supplied the Pnneo with their servants’ pass-’ 
ports, but they wore not required. 

While tho Prince thus successfully made his 
escape from Ham, tho Doctor wos endeavour- 
ing to blind tho governor to tho focts by assert- 
ing that tho pnsenor was ill. A figure was 
ploccd in the Prince’s bed, and every subterruge 
— even the obtaming of medioine — resorted to, . 
to delay tho inevitable discovery. The Com- 
mandant at length entered tho room, and going 
up to tho bed at onco perceived the deception, 
and confessed he had been outwitted 

From the nnirative, it docs not appear thdt 
he was very much annoyed, or indeed greatly 
surprised at tho result. He was, however, put 
lupon bis tnol with the gaolers, and acqmttcd, 
[Dr Conneau was adjudged three months* im- 
prisonment, but the valet had escaped with 
his master, and his sentence was a mere 
form. 

Pmeo Louis was received in London, but 
all bis endeavours to see his dying Ihthcr, os- 
K.ing Louis, at Florence, were thwarted by tho 
influence of tho Pruioh Government, which 
succeeded in detaining liim iiKEugland, Ap- 
plioabons wore fruitlessly made for passports, 
and owntually tho Pnuce was compelled to 
remain m England, and relinquish nis fllial 
Mpu-abons Ho never again saw his father 
lao ex-King died nt Florence -on the 25th of 
July, 1846 

Pnnee Louts remanacd in England, keeping 
and receiving much company, and enterng 
freely into society until 1848. In the early 
P. , that year (February) too Revolution 
^kooutm Pans, and the Pnnee determined tc 
Hasten over to Franco. Louis Philippe abdi- 
cated, and, under toe name of Mr John Smith, 
made his escape in a fiacre, and arrived safely 
in England, where he resided till death, 
some two years later. 

King's fl ght 

Par.«®B a Napoleon starte'd for 

aris, and ^dressed a commuTucabon to too 
Prevmional Government, assunnjt them ol hu 
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devotion to the Freackcatiso But the answer 
was not such as he ovpocted. The reply of 
the Gavemmont was simply to request him to 
leave the oountry, and Louis had no option' m 
the matter Ho therefore returned to Eng- 
land “ for the present,” and continued his ootn- 
munications with his adherents who daily 
buoyed him with hopo of his eventual recogni- 
iaon 

After this the Ohartist Biots xn London en- 
listed his services in tha cause of law and 
order, when he took up his constable's baton as 
a “special,” and went upon his boat like an 
English utizen Mcanahile, he dcolincd to 
nccopt nommation to the “ Conslituent Assem- 
'blv, for fear of ombarras«mg Iho Government 
of Franco But be was elected for the Seine, 
and three other departments His name Wus 
in the mouths of hiindrods, and the &aRcmbly 
recogmred him as a dangerous rival 
Bne circumstances and the disorder which 
still reigned in Pans, dotonnmed the Pnnee to 
decline the appointment of Deputr, to which 
ho had been elected, and in a letter to the As 
Bcmhly be said, “ I desire order and the main- 
Icn'inco of a wise, great, and intelligent Ro- 
pnblio, and Binco, inv iluntarily, I am the 
excuse for disorder, I place, not without deep 
remet, mv resignation in your hands ” 

But disorder continued The Ateliers do 
Pans, or rather the Matwnal Workshops, were 
not yet subdued, and m Juno, 1818, broke out 
the sanguinary reign of “Liberty, Equality, 
Frotormty, ond Muskelrv," which reddened 
tne streets of Pans, and made v\ ay for a mili- 
tary dictatorship General Cavuignac ruled by 
miUtary law, thebarricados wore tlirown dowu, 
and the workmen dispersed At this time 
Louis Napoleon ngam elected to accept the 
Deputvship of the Some, and lus cleotion was 
ratified by the Assemblv. 

Per the ternble events of tho conflict which 
ruined a portion of Pans, and brought hun- 
dreds of citizens to an untimclv ond, which 
caused tho death of the Arohbishop of Fans, 
and of many' deputies and niBccis of high 
rank, os well ns soldiers, we must refer our 
readers to the chronicks and nenspSpors of the 
hme, which give tho details of that most un- 
happy penod of French history ~ Pnnee Na 
polcon passed from, England to France, and lus 
career thenoefonvard wos as a Deputy and 
President , and os the Emperor of the French 
The French Government Was quickly or- 
ganized m a constitutional manner A Presi- 
dent was decreed to be elected for four years, a 
council of state, and a legislative assembly 
The first business was the election of a 
President of the Republic, a resolul’ou having 
been put forward to prevent Louis Napoleon 
from becoming a candidate Ho spoko in a 
most moderate manner oonceming this, and 
indeed, displayed os little eloquence or epint 
that H Thiers dubbed him “ wooden head ” 
But Louis Napoleon know bow to wait he 
hided hu tune 


Gcneiol Gavaignao was nominated for the 
Presidency and Lamartine, n>,>tn ithstandunr . 
his services, was leftontm the cold Louu 
Napoleon made no sign. He was os reserved, 
as “wooden-headed,” aa ever, and soaght 
merely to conciliate all, without appearing to 
take any part in the pending election till 
November 27th, when he put forth a mamferto 
which was enthusiastically received, and 
Thiers came forward as an adherent of the 
Pnnee 

On December 10th, 1818, Louis Napoleon 
wav clectod President by an immense majority. 
He obtained 6,434,22G votes, while' Oavaignac 
only received 1,443,107 No opposition cituld 
be organized agmn".t such an array of votes, 
and that ovemna the Prince, decorated with the 
Grand Cross of L"gion of Honour, entered the 
\sscmbly. General Gas aignac said that tho 
Mini'.try had resigned, and he “tendered the 
Assembly tho power which they had confided 
to him." Tho President then rose and declared 
Louis Napobon Bonipsrte duly elected, and he 
was accordingly proclaimed by tho National 
iVsscmbly, President of the Fronoh RopuKio 
from that date, until the second Sunday in 
May, 1852 The new President was then 
requested to come up and take the oath. 

“Then," says Mr Jerrold,** for tho first time 
appi ared m an official scene the figure that 
was destined to become familiar to France and 
to Europe, a thoughtful pale face overcast with 
such sadness as years of care sot upon a man’s 
aspect, the broad brow lightly covered with 
fair hair, tho blue oj es veiled, but flashing at 
intervals, a slight figure alow m mosement, 
and dignified m ohrnage , Tho spectacle 
was a sombre one when M Manart read out 
the oath " 

The new President took tho oath, and then 
read an address to the Assembly of a concilia- 
tory, but firm obaraoter The proceedings 
over, Pnnee Louis shook hands with General 
Gavaignao, and then proceed'd to his simple 
quarters in tho Elj sfee, “ after being a wan- 
derer for forty years ' 


CHAPTER LXXTOl 

TUB NEW BKOIWE, 

State TrouWos— JUssing Papers— Strong Mcitsnies 
—Tho Italian Question— Tuo FrencU m Rome— 
The President's Tour— Sisnntcs in the Asseinhlr 
— ^Tho Coup d'Stat — l' Cmpereur 

The year 1848 had not come to an end bo-' 
fore the new President of the Frenoh Repubho 
had become embroiled in a personal dispute 
with the Minister of the Intonor, baoause the 
latter would not deliver up the papers and 
telegrams conoeming tho attempts made by 
tbe Pnneo to consolidate bispaxtyat Strasburg 
and Boulogne Louis was not unnaturally 
desirous to obtain possession of dooumonte 
[ which so Ultimately concerned himself mu 
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trhioh vrent to proro him a oonspirotor against 
the Tory country whoso destinies ho now was 
guiding Ho accordingly mode a perOniptory' 
demand for the papers, but was met by the 
resignation of Ibo Mimstor 
This coiurso led to considerable discussion 
in the Assembly concerning the sudden disap-' 
pearanceof the documents , and subsequently ; 
the oxtromo Republicans failed to agree with j 
their President, because he thou^t fit to 
adopt certain reactionary measures, such as 
closing political clubs, etc hi Ledni Bollin 
defended tlio clubs, and attached the Minister^ 
and the majority ogainst them on division 
was 76. 

The ultm-Bcpnblicans determined to show 
that they had still some influence 'in Franco, 
and they managed to organizo littlo disturb* 
auces, which, howcTcr, had only the cfTcct of; 
putting the Oovemmont upon its gnord, and 
this at Itngth ciilminatod in the denunciation 
and defeat of the Ministry os aforesaid The 
President had passed a decree tomporanty 
reducing the Garde Mobile, whose term ex- 
pircd in February, and m filling the rnnlcs 
with recruits With those youthful soldiers, 
the Bcpiihlicans hoped to moAo common cause 
igainst the Government for no reason what- 
ever, except the innate desire for dislurhancc 
Pnnoe Louis had ocrtaiuly dcsorvod better 
treatment 

But the President was not asleep, nor was 
he at all the man to ho alarmed at such a 
demonstration, oven though it took tho form of 
Bevolution The National Assembly was 
surrounded by a body of 25,000 men. General 
Cbangarnicr had made cfiioiont prcpoiatiane 
to suppress any Smettie, and declared that **tho 
men who should endeavour to lift tho paving 
stones, would never have an opportunity to 
replace them " And he meant what ho said 

The danger was thorohy averted, and on tho 
30th of March, the Italian question began to 
he dfsoussod in tho Assembly Tho dominion 
of Austria had been threatened m Italy , hut 
after the battle of Novara, in March, 1840, tho 
hopes of Italian independence died with 
the defeat of the Piedmontese, and the French 
declined at first to interfere But when M. 
'Barret, President of the Council, protested 
against permitting the Austrian general to 
, abuse his viotoiy and enter Borne, the Assorahly 
' dedared that it would support the Executive 
if active intervention should become neces- 
sn^ 'on this question 

" The expemtion was quickly decided upon, 
, Three brigades under General Oudinpt landed 
' nt Omto vseohia, but was received in ahostile 
spint Skirmishes took place, and it was not 
-jntU July that the, French troops entered 
Rome. The President deplored that the « un- 
fortunate Roman“busmcss must he ended m 
cannon shot ** 1 deplore it, * he said , ** bat 
what can bo dene?" “The emcenty of his 
’ regret^” adds Mr* Jerrold, “ is shown m a letter 
" addressed to Colonel Ney«” i. 


Whon tho timo for tho dissolubon of the 
National Assomblj drew near, tho experiment 
of uniTorsil suflrago was about to bo made, 
and caused considerablo anxiety. On the 2Gth 
of May, tho old Assembly dissolved, and then 
came the general election based upon universal 
suffrage Tho Bopublican party attempted to 
impeach tho President, and Lcdxu R Ihn, who 
was the loader of the disaffected, appjintcd the 
1 Sth of June for tho insiirrcchonary movement, 
This party appealed to the people, saying that 
the President had violated tho constitution in 
sending soldiers to Borne, though, as a fact, 
Gavaignao had consented and Oio Assembly had 
approved tho pnyret 

On the 11th of Juno Ledru BoUin, who had 
declared ho would soon bo Dictator or shot, 
endcaiotircd to arouse the people, 'On tho 
13tb ho ordered the erection of baincadcs by 
tho men ho had at hand. But no time was 
pinnittcd him Tho National Guard at once 
olmrgcd and dispersed the assembled detach- 
ment, tho lender having to make an ignomi- 
nious esenpo through a w indow. So the Deputy 
neither hecame Dictator nor was ho shot as ho 
hod predicted. Biota in the provinces were 
not so easily quelled, but Napoleon redo boldly 
through Pans unarmed, and was loudly cheered 
in the workmen’s quarters for hia' measures 
of defence 

We must pass raptdlv over tho ovonta next 
ID order, which included atourintboPronnccB 
by the President, who annoyed the Bod party 
by his measures, in proceeding against those re- 
presentatives who had taken part in the move- 
ment of Jnno 13th On the other hand, tho 
Conservative party wore offoDded by the 
wholesale release of poUtioal prisoners, and 
by tho increase in tho Repubhenn representa- 
tives in 1850. These things eulmmatcd itt a 
Bill passed by tho Conservatives on Slst of 
May, which rcatrioled tho universal suffrage 
that had been the moans of electing Louis 
Napoleon President Another step was taken 
with tho View of annoying him, and this was 
the limitation of his allowance, and in the 
appointment of a Committee to watch public in- 
tenosta during the '‘Eoeess " Tho hostility of the 
OonservnUvo party could not bo doubted, for 
tbiSBupcrvising committee was exoliisivelyoom- 
^sea of their representatives The Oom- 
mittee was avowedly hostile, and only waited 
«ii to overthrow tho President and 

nf ni*,^***^^’ which included the opening up 
streets and tho auhstitution of Mao- 
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Oiem at Bartoxy sear Yersailles, a demonstra- 
tion wbich angerod General (^ansarnier ver; 
much, and finally led to bis dismissal from 
iuB command The Assembly thereupon passed 
UTote of censure upon the administration, and 
a new cabinet was formed 
Things were in this condition m January 
1851, but the new cabmet still restneted the 
President's allowance, and considerable ill-feel- 
ing was mamrested against him for bis speeches 
in the Provinces, and by the petition wbioh 
was sent in for an extension of the President’s! 
term of office. The President replied to hisi 
antagonists by declaiing m the Assembly tliat! 
he would obey the wiU of tlie nation, come 
what this declaration produced 

something lAo a panic The question a as 
aotually mooted as to which side the Army 
would expose, and eventnally a Committee was 
appointed to revise the Oonstitution While 
this was working, the Pnnee President was not 
idle, he was paving his way, end feeling the 
pulse of the people as he proceeded 
On the 8th of July the Committee’s Beport 
was read to the Assembly with the reports upon 
the petitions for the revision of the Cunstitu- 
tlon A spirited debate followed, and in July 
the division was taken The representatives 
voted to the number of 724, and 446 in favour 
of the Bevision, and afterwards a vote of 
censure of the blinistry was earned against 
them '• for having 'excited citizens to petition 
in favour of revision,” who had nevertheless 
failed to obtain a Constitutional majonty, and 
left the victory to a vimonty 
The Assembly adjourned till Hovemher, and 
dunng the retess the Ministry resigned 
Pnnee Louis, percemug that he must now 
strengthen himself, managed to bring over 
from Algeria some of the Bonapaitist olhcers, 
and General St Arnaud, with M. Oe Mnupos, 
and other declared adherents of Impenalism, 
arnved in Pans The next cabinet included St 
Arnaud as the Mmister of War, and thus a 
tremendous lever was olroady placed in the 
hands of the' sagacious President. 

Pnnee Napoleon, at the opening of the 
Assembly in November, put the condition of 
thmgs before the nation, and in the course of 
hiB speech, he proposed, in addition to the 
abrogation of the law of May dlsl^ which ro- 
Btncted the sui&age^ the exercise of the fran- 
chise only after a residence of six months m the 
place of voting , thus reducing the residential 
qualifications from three years, a reduction | 
which Jivould give all peaceable individuals 
votes, and yet co&t out the tramp-voter entirely 
for the law of May Slst had actually dia 
franchised three miUiona of people, most of 
whom could be now reinstaied as voters He 
concluded by saying, that it was the duty of 
the State to deprive cml war of its flag, and 
to give Franco the opportunity to establish 
{nsUtutions which would secure her rest. 

By a majonty of two votes, the President’s 
suggestions wore rejected, and immediately 
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rumours of a cffuj} ff6tat were promulgated. 
But though many sat up at niahtnxpeotmgit,the 
! event did not take place, and the alarm passed 
away The rejection of the new proposition 
was imioediately folloued by a resolution 
placing the mihtary forces in th » capital imder 
I the control of the President of the Assembly 
[But the Police and the Army of Pans were 
nnder chiefs, appointed by Louis Napoleon 
St. Amaud and Mag^an had strengthened 
themselves by appointing Bonapartist officers, 
and the latter ooiid “ put his hand ” upon the 
troops in barracks, whoa St Anmud sent him 
the message to not “The doom of the 
Assembly was sealed,” vmtes Mr Jerrold. 
When Napoleon heard of the vote, he said to 
his guests, “ Now, gentlemen, we may go m to 
dmiier” Hod the vote gone the other way, 
the Pnnee would have at once struck the coup 
d’diat. 

But at the end of November, it became 
evident that if he were to stnke, the action 
must be swift and sure Delay a as now espe- 
cially daCgerous, as the Orleans faction were 
bestirring themselves, and agents were already 
ondeavounng to sound the Army It was antici- 
pated that the Preoidcnt would be overthrown, 
but all this time he remained perfectly quiet , 
mntunng and arranging his plans, consolidat- 
ing hia friends and resources The manage- 
ment of all the important preltminanes of toe 
emtp d’itat xrae well and ably designed, and 
quickly earned out. The inatnictious issued 
by the Prince to his subordinates showed that 
he had made provision for everything His 
proclamations were ready, and were printed 
under the care of the troops, so that no one 
should leave the Jmpnmene Naticnale, and 
give the alarm, or any notice of what was 
about to lake place 

The arrangements were earned out as quietly 
as they had been discussed Pans was skep- 
ing calmly m entire ignorance of the circum- 
stances The deputies were severally anested, 
and corned off to the Mazos Pnson by the 
pohcc, every detachment being ignorant of the 
part being played by any other in the gn at 
drama, which might at any moment be changed 
into a tragedy There had been nothing to 
indicate the projected blow the evening before. 
All had passed as usual at the Eljsee, and it 
was not till seven o’clock that the people going 
out, read the Proclamation of Louis Napoleon 
upon toe walls, and know that he was the master, 
and bad outwitted his enemies The organiza- 
tion was perfect, over> thing had been done so 
quiokly, that there was no opportunity for out- 
break of the Beds The troops and the police 
were in possession of the ci*y, toe adverse 
Deputies cud Socialists were safely locked up, 
Within forty minutes they had all been arrested, 
end the public buildings, telegraphs, etc , were 
m toe hands of the PresiJent. When he rose 
and came put of his room at bis usual hour, he 
learned that his plans had succeeded, and that 
he was virtually Emperor of the French. 
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Attended by a numcrons and brilliant staH*, 
the 8UCCD sful President rode out, and u as 
Ititidly gn eted ns bo proceeded to the FJneo dc 
la Concorde Ones of “Vito rEmpercur” 
were mingled with “ Vive Napoleon,” and 
every class Tied with the other in chccnngthc 
Prince In the afternoon oongralulations 
and visits showered upon the President nt the 
Elyseo Palace 

The niiimosity of a certain section, how- 
ercr, had by no means died out. Some of the 
Deputies assembled nud pronounced ogninst 
tbo measures which bad been adopted, and 
decreeing the deposition of Napoleon Put 
the meeting was speedily dissolved in a Cram 
woUmn manner by troops, and tho'Q mceting!i 
and dispersions continued at intervals, the 
polieo suLLOeding in maintaining order in alt 
cases, lUTcsts were made, and the Deputies 
oonvcyod to prison 

Thus suddonly Louis Napoleon bad by ono 
blow skilfully struck gained (ho nscoiulenoy bo 
desired Tbo inliebitants of tbo city were 
quite taken by anrpnsc, and no ono know wlmt 
to d'l So tbo 2nii of December passed away 
muotly, business bad gone on inuob ns usual, 
there was little excitement, and the theatres 
were well filled in tbo evening But, ns has 
been said, this calm was only tbo pause before 
the storm The extreme Reds had nlrondv 
chosen their leaders, and these worthies, having 
drawn up their proc-lnmations, rasolved upon 
insurrootion ^ Victor Hugo appended bis name 
to ono at least of these documents, butdisgusiwl 
at ■not being thought senouB,and more prudent 
Ihim his colU agues, loft Pans and bw friends 
to work out^e programme, 

' December 'the 2nd, 1851, was tbo anni- 
versary of Attsterhtr, whose “ Bun ” is tho 
rallying watchword of the Empire On that 
■'day, the Sun disappeared gloriously and gave 
promise of anything but of tbo sanguinary 
Scenes which were provoked by the Rida 
Quiet ns the night was, and secure as St. 
Arnaud deemed faimseli, ho and his colL agms 
omittc'd no precautions U da Maupos, on his 
part, had been equally painstaking Oonvor- 
eant with the means likely to bo employed to 
^arouse the sleeping Lion of Revolt, he caused 
all the uhurcbes to be occupied by police, and 
the heU-ropes severed Sowhen the cmissanos 
of insurrection-attempted to enter and "nng 
^out the^ false,” they found that their efforts 
had been unavailing De-Maupas had antioi- 
pated them Nuroeious arrests were made. 

. ' Dunng the night no response was' given to 
tho aitempts ra^e by the rovplnbomsts, and 
seven o’clock in the morning, of the Srd of 
Decemlior, was appointed as tho hour at 
which the final meetfng should ^take place 
The masters of Uie great 'workshops had been 
' urgently requested to , keep them open .and 
retain their men on' tho'premises Some sno;! 
' oeededin this, but'symptomflwerenotwantirgj 
^that ere llio day was -ontj-a' conflict would he 
precipitated by the Socialist faction - About 


ten o’clock ST. Baudm, one of th* Assembly ■ 
and ono of the four chosen Jeadere ,ot the ah 
aurrootTon, oppeared on horseback in the Eds 
St, Antoine, carrying a naked sword Hw 
appearance arrested attention. The hour bud • 
been wcll-cboson for di<>turbanec, the workmen 
wore leaving for breakfast, and ho appealed to 
tho people to release his colleagues who bad 
been imprisoned Hiu oration -was successful 
“Auv Armos” was tbo cry, and tne work 
Wen dispersed in srirch of weipous 
Barrjoodes were soon formed, and, as might 
have been anticipated, tbs first encounter took 
plocc in tbo Rue St Antoino The guard* 
bou«o of Montronil Inti been ecircd alrcadv, ~ 
but when tbo bsnitndes Hro'O.'abrujy of troops 
nss despatohed to nicot JT Baudin’a 'fnends, 
and n severe conflict endued The Deputy 
himself wos killed, niid his fall caused tre- 
mendous DxcUemeal'- In Uic midst "of this 
turmoil, n single carnage, containing a single 
individml, appeared uncreorted in the Rue ht. 
Antoino The ocoiipant of this carrlngo was 
Louis Napoleon. Jle was qiiiekly recognised, 
and after nn undecided paina, ebecrod and 
loudly gn ett d with ones of Vtte I’^pereur 
by, tho workmen nsseinblcd 
St Arnand and Do Morny remained almost 
inactive, Ictvmg noarlv nil the work to the 
civul nutliontiea, and quit tly holding the troops 
in hand Unwilling to use tb'om until a deci- 
sive lilow could bo BiriwJt nnd carnage avoided, 
the mill lory leaders gave dirci lions calmly, 
and deprecated Tiotcnco by the gondonnes 
Tho latter dispersed the noters, and when night 
again fell, calm reigned in the city. The police 
bchevt’d they had triumphed 
■NT ”**!■ being the cose Prince 

Kapoleon nnd M do Girardin, with others, were 
resistance against tho President, 
ino military authorities wen' nut in iHissession 
o euihcntio information concerning the in- 
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: ' {(xiko !rat one Mow, l)ut fielay now tendeied it of (ight-hearted gaiety. The Oovennncnt pro* 
aecosSRiy to fiopplcment it ^ ceeded to baiuali many of tho most distmctiTe 

At two o’clock the conveigent advances of the rioters Severe and peremptory sen- 
commenced, and barricade after barricade was tenccs clea’-ed tbe prisons, and stmek terror 
captured -Near tbo Eue Montmartre some into the Socialistic heart, and, under tbe cir- 
exoiled people fired from tbe houses upon, tbe cumstances, this was the only coursre to bo pur- 
lioldicrsjwlio unfortunately as wantonly replied, sued Biots broke out m the provinces, and 
killing many innocent people and wounding were sternly repressed, after the insurgents 
more who bad merclv turned out to “ see the had commuted some homblo ntronties Bun- 
^ fun " But tbe exaggerated reports which soon isbments aw irded bj a Mixed Commission 
reached England from “eye witnesses,” and were undoubtedly very severe, hot in numorous 
tbo magnified ‘‘atrocities” which liavo been cases wore remitted or moditic'* by tbo emis- 
displayed in print, on investigation have proved sarits of Lonis Napoleon, sent directly for the 
, very myths That people n ere killed is a purpose as Commissioners 

matter of course j&Ion and women who hght Ihus, although the Pnni’o President left no 
at barricades against fnlly armed and exasper- excuse fur tbe advocates of disorder to raise 
ated and unreasorung soldiers, many more their heads, and took stringent measures for 
recruits, must expect to he fired at, and those tbcir ri^rcssion, he did all in his power to con- 
^who put themselves in danger dehberately and oihatothe wcH-affected masses, and to promote 
, mingle with an excited French mob can hardly tbo extension of public works and entctpnses 
expect to come away scot-free, even when no for the public good llis appeal to the people 
finng takes place " It is true that the troops resulted m bis re election for ten years, atid in 
fired at the windows needlessly, ns it has been March, 1852, he resigned bis office of Dictator, 
proved, but this unfortunate want of discnmin- which ho had temporarily assumed 
ation and the unnecessary fusilndc by angry On September 14th, Loms Napoleon set out 
_ troops can scarcely bo laid to the charge of from Pans, on his progress through the pro- 
I<ouis Napoleon. The deaths were greatly vmces, and was rcceiied enthusiastically by 
exaggerated, and in Gronow’s Bcminiscenccs all classes. Histouruosa great holiday, and 
will bo found a fair account of the untoward flutes were organized wherovor ho appeared. 
"CirciimstanoGS The number slam in the in- Thoie demonstrations were remarked upon at 
surrecuon .was 380 at the utmost calculation, tlio time, and subscq^nontly, as tbe results of 
tbo number of accidentally wounded is 10 bribery and pohcc inrcrvcntion, but it is ocr- 
' This 18 a very different result from the ox- tnui that while nothing was permitted sonously 
cited estimates at the time, which ^tato that to disturb or annoy Napoleon, there were no 
1,200, citizens — ^unarmed and inoffensive ciU- steps taken to ensure such a reception as he 
sons too — were “murdered by a drunken met with. It must bo a very oxtcnsivo system 
soldiery.” of bribery indeed which could provide for tbe 

* , Thfeo hours sufiloed to subdue the noteis wants of all the French workmen and others , 
until nightfall, when another alarm and sub- or even fur a couple of millions of Uicm. But 
sequent contest arose. It was quelled. Prosper the fact that discord at times arose dnnng the 
Menmdo wrote privately to a friend, “DeBru- Prince’s progress, is plain testimony against 
talites il Xv-y en ajpas ev. La hataille fat pen tho asserhon that any mandate had been issued 
de chose ” Bcadors must guard against for unanimity of tbe public voice An infer- 
, “ History ” as manufactured by Mr. Kinglake nnl machine was foimd, which aimed at his 

fromliearsay, and take the evidence of eye- exigence, but at Bordeaux tbechmaxof his 
.’'witnesses who me impartial and unaiTected by reception arose, and hero be also struck the 
panic, or a desire for sensational writeng.' key-note of his intentions “ I shall, if needs 
On the 5lh' of December the army w as must be, place npon my head mynndc’s crown, 
ordered to clear the streets, and this was done I am of my time ns ho was of his ” 
without any disaster The rioters who still We must, in fairness, confess, we do not 
clung round the hnmeodes, dispersed at the perceive tho necessity hinted at by tho Pnnee — 
appearance of the soldiers, and soon all signs of Sic volo, sio jubco.” Pledged though he was 
disturbanco hadhc^nquollcd Pmcc Napoleon, to tho Repubbe, declaring otganic. changes 
who accompanied the insurgents, .gave the! only, occoraing to tho will of the pccnle, he 
military no credit, “becnuso they had nothing made up hib mind to fake the Imporinl diadem, 
to do,” B pretty decisive testimony that the ‘But Napoleon maintained that the call camo to 
fighting had not been of a very sanguinary ; him from the people during his progress He 
character Nevertheless _we must admit it was 'was congratulated on liis toturn, and some 
too long delayed, and might well have been ‘say requested to accept tlie Imperial crown, 
Ic«s, but would have bien infinitely more “and assure to France a secure future,” Tfaree 
. . terrible had not the well-planned arrests para- davs afterwords he convoked the Senate, made 
lyzed the leader^ and thus eaved much blood- himself popular by frceirg Abd-cI-Eidir, and 
shod The prisoueis were very soon liberated, on tho 7th of Novembtr tho f-enctc declared 
and permitted to quit France, but hnmblct “the Imperial digriiv r&*c5tabhsbcd in the 
suspects auffeied in eomo cases crurlly. person of Louis .Napoleon Bonaparte aud his 

Pans quickly xesumed Its normal appearance hcire male, tnd the Constitubon of January 
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1882, maintained m all parts save those 
nrhich referred to the chief of the State ” 

This Tote of the Senate had, hovrever, to 
be ratified by the public, os Louis vrould only 
accept the Imperial dignity by the will of the 
people. The result was os bo no doubt antici* 
Dated Nearly 8,000,000 votes wore rteorded 
in his favour, and Louis Napoleon •nos thus 
dected Emperor of the French. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 

THE BEOOVP FJIPini*. 

The Empiro jb Peace— Urnmairo of Napoleon lU 
with Mndllo do Montijo — The Crimean War 
— AUiauce between Ibicland and Fruicc— Homo 
Politics— Visit of the Queen and Prince Consort 
to tho Emperor— Birtb of tho Princo Imperial— 
More Eorai Visits 

“ Tub Empire is peace,” said Louis Napoleon, 
at Bordeaux, in his famous speech, nnd he in- 
tended to keep the spirit of his assertion The 
Second Empire may be reckoned from Decem- 
ber, 1862, to September, 1870 On the 4th of 
the lattir month, the Rcpublio was again pro- 
claimed, and the Emperor was virtually a pri- 
soner at WilLclmshohc 
On tho Ist of D( Comber, 1862, the crown 
was tendered to Loins Napoleon at .St Cloud 
“Surruundi-d by Ins bousthold, the Prince, m 
the uniform of a general of division, took his 
seat upon the tbiono ” At tho conclusion of 
his reply to the address of tho diguitanes, he 
said — 

“ I assume from to-day, with the crown, the 
name of Napoleon 111 , bccauso tho logic of the 
people in their cxclaiimtions have already giien 
It to me , because the Senate have legally pro- 
posed and because tli6 entire nation has 
ratified it.” 

Next morning the Emperor made his entry 
into Paris, and occupied the Tu lines, nnd the 
same day ho promulgnti d a dt tree, raufj mg 
the Sett'itus eonsuUum of tlie 7th of Not ember, 
and declaring histnlo as Louis Nnpoleou Bona- 
parte, Empi ror of tho French. 

At a colling of the Senate tho Civil List 
was arranged, nnd the Emperor’s income was 
fixed at 26,000,000 of francs per annum 
(£1,000,000 sterling) The Impenal Court 
became the centre of Pansian gaiety, though 
the Emperor himself practised a frugality very 
foreign to bis surroundings His old ndliorents 
Were none of them forgotten, oaob and all of 
the companions of his exile and misfortunes 
received some substantial token of bis Imperial 
regard Eren his valet was promoted, and be- 
came an independent “ genfleman ” 

Nor did his generosity stop here Ho re- 
leased prisomrs, and oU soldiers and sailors 
who were under sentences wei o' permuted to 
CO free The offenders who had written him 
down in the press were released,’ as well as 
numerous politieid exileS-and prisoners De- 
crees were passed to permit him to conclude 
commoTOial trentiee, and within a very short 


spate of time the power wiold'd by the Third 
Napoleon was almost absolute m its sway. 
Before long Napoleon was cordially w ele-omcd 
by OTtry European state, nnd espetiti-y by 
England, which recognized tl.o right of the 
French to choose tlieir own Emperor, os the 
English might elect a Prime Alimstcr. ” Tne 
Empire,” said Napoleon, “ menaces no one , it 
desires to dut elope in peace and full lbdepend< 
onto the vast resources it bos received from 
beat on” 

Tho domestic question of tho Emperors 
marriage now aiose, and ho began to look 
around him for a helpmeet for him. His over 
tures to Prussia for a Pnneess of tho House of 
Honenzollcm had been rudely declined , mueh^ 
gossip and many rumours were nfo respecting' 
tho future Empress of tho French. On the 
22nd of January, 1863, the Emperor quieted 
all spcoulation oi dt'clanng, in an address to 
the Senate and Council of State, that he was 
about to contract a rnamago of affection with 
tt lady he had long Icnow n and esitomed— that 
the niorringo was a purely domestic question, 
and that he was about to wed Mademoiselle 
Euginio do Montijo, Countess of Toba 
This bcantilul nnd accomplished lady is the 
daughter of Count Tcba, afttTwards Count 
Montijo, who died in iladnd in 1839 His 
mother was Mnna Kirkpatnek Cluse*bum, dC'* 
eeendod from a Roman Catholic (Scoicb) family, 
wlo, after the fall of the Stuart dynns^, took 
refuge in tho Spanish Peninsula. Eugeme 
was for Bomo lime in London, when Lora* 
Nnpolcon resided there, nnd it was in that 
capital that ho first made her acquaintance as 
tho Countess Tuba, aud when fortune smiled 
upon lum, the Emperor sought her hand 
Tho nows of the Emporor’e choice was re- 
ceived with universal satisfaction. His addrers 
was warmly praised, the English press was 
unaniiiioua in commending it os a pattern oi 
good taste and independent feeling- All wire 
had met tho ruttiru Empress were loud in their 
admiTttUon of her quoliucs ot body and mind, 
her grace anfl banknese, and her vaned ac- 
complishments Her education was completed 
nnd at Toulouse, nnd from Landor, 
''®®hinoton Irving, and other sources, we 
obtain many charming glimpses of the lady 
j dcbimed to become Empress of France, 

** 1 M “ h widow in England ’ 

ibe Ooimmss cbenshod a romantic attach- 
, 1 .? n 1 Louis, and his escape from 

hnri n 1 **^° S>'‘’'^kly interested her She 

. n>.a *^*^®J* fortune, which, though at one time 
thiB subsequently recovered, and 

should hf**^®!™^**^**,^ devote to the President, 
l knowledge of this 

to Napoleon after 
CounSJ?' iotttr the 

Thono r * -Bawuicehi’s siatement. ‘ " 

and her Montijo 

Buehts at the PaW®n^d^~ “I welcome 

^aiaco, and much jralousy was 
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Milod oouoening the beautiful Spaniard. 
During a nde hdme from the hunting at Com- 
p&gne, Louie the Emperotpropoeedfor Eugenie 
Uie Countess, and ivas accepted The Spanish 
lady uraa, it is recorded, insulted one evening 
by the irife of the Minister of Pnblio Inatruc* 
tionr'^ho angrily and rudely rebuked her for 
attempting to take precedence. The Emperor 
remarked the young lady’s distress, and en- 
- quired the cause *• To-morrow,” he said, “ no 
one will dare to annoy you ” But next day 
the Countess and her mother prepared to quit 
Pans, and as they were about to leave, a for- 
mal proposal of marriage came for Eugenie 
In a few weeks she was Empress of the 
French 

On the 29th of January, 1853, she was mar- 
ried, and all testimonies concur in pronouncing 
her beauty, grace, and manner of the highest 
order. We need not hero enter into an 
estimate of her character. She endeared her- 
self to all, contnbuted largely to the bnlli- 
anoy of the Imperial Court, and made friends 
by her clemency and liberality She certainly 
displayed a considerable extravagance of taste 
m dress, and is reputed to have so for set a bad 
example, but her tenderness, womanhness, 
her regard for her husband, and her affcotion 
for her son, prove that with all the so-called 
fanlterslie was a lady, wife, and kind mother 
m the best senses of the terms She wielded 
the destinies of France as Regent unluckily t 
she is a devoted adherent of the Churoh of 
Rome, and as charitable as religions 

During this year, two conspiraoies to 
murder the Emperor were discovered, and this 
mama for Eing-killing has unfortunately in- 
creased during the pe‘riod which has elapsed 
smoe that time. These two attempts or pre- 
jeoted attempts came to nought, and the pros- 
perity of the country was the best commentary 
upon the rule of the new Emperor. He 
pacified working-classes by commencing 
an immense building sebeme in Pans, which 
was continued under the directiou of the ap- 
propnately named Baron Haussemann. The 
streets were enlarged, and many narrow 
thoroughfares gave way to opon and 
wide “places” and boulevards,' “in which 
soldiers could easily quiet any imeute,” said 
biS enemies Personally the Emperor was 
' extremely popular, and the English compared 
him in that respect with their own Minister, 
Lord Palmerston 

In 1854, a cloud arose upon the Eastern 
horizon, and the Empire which had been sin- 
cerely devoted to peace was destined to share 
m the honours and gloiy of an European 
war The designs which the Czar of Russia 
,had so long cherished against the Turks, caused 
matters to assume a very grave aspect, and the 
question was referred to a conference at Vienna. 
Almost simultaneously, the allies fFrance, 
Bngland, and Sardinia), had replied to Russia’s 
challenge in crossing the Pmth by sending 
die fleets up to Besika Bay, and the Russian 


fleet retaliated by bombatdmg Sinope The 
Emperor Napoleon has been ticketed by Mr 
Kinglake with the responsibilily of the war, 
but those who read the history and despatches 
of the tune as set forth in later and less partial 
volumes, will find that the French Emperor 
maintained his original plans for peace until 
goaded into war by the taunts of Russia, the 
Czar declaring that his people would be found 
as brave in 1854 os in 1812 “Louis Napo- 
leon,” said the Pnnee Consort of England, 
“ desires peace, enjoyment, and cheap com.” 
“We shall not be able to avoid war,” he writes 
in another place, “ and in this pass we find 
our neighbour and only ally in anything but 
a warlike mood ” The reason is not far to 
seek Napoleon had no money to spend in 
such extravagance as an European War, and 
we believe the idea of such a conflict was by 
no means popular in France. The correspon- 
dence of the Emperor which we have read, 
proves that he was anxious not to go to war, 
and in the Vienna note he appears m the 
character of “ peacemaker ” If anvone is to 
blame for the nor, it is Lord Palmerston 
The alliance between France and England 
was cemented by the visit of the Fnnce Con- 
sort to Boulogne, whore he was received by 
the Emperor in his camp This visit was a 
very pleasant one for both Princes, and many 
long poUtioal discussions took plooe between 
them, and four days were passed in friendly 
and close intercourse We need not give any 
extracts from these discussions, wIiK'b embraced 
BO many questions of politics, finance, and 
commerce, as n ell as indmduols 
The incidents of the war in the Crimea will 
find no place in these pages The vaned suc- 
cess of the allies, and the eventual capture ol 
Sebastopol, the horrible suffering, the mat 
valour of the English troops, and the ondur 
ance and pluck displayed by all, are still fresh 
m the memory. While the war was progress- 
ing, the Empoior never relaxed his endeavour 
to embclhsh his capital, and, moreover, he com- 
menced the Great Exliihition building, m Pons, 
which was to rival the Palace of all Nations in 
Hyde Paik He also re-established the Impenni 
Guard, which gave nsc to criticism, and in lestu 
questionable matters, such os the revision of cor- 
tarn laws, and the jurisdiction of a jugede paix, 
which was extended, the commenoeroont of a 
system of drainage, etc , all exhibited a pur 
pose for improvement, and for the employ- 
ment of the working classes, while the army 
gained its laurels in the East. Rewards were 
soon distributed with a laiish hand New 
alliances wore formed , and the Emperor said, 

“ As the war goes on, our allies inorease, end 
OUT old aUiancos are drawn closer ” But the 
temble winter of 1854, in the Crimea, and the 
opening of 1855 told a different tale The allies 
were suffenng from the climate, and discontent 
began to raise its head in Pans, so at last th» 
Emperor decided to go out to the Cnmea biiu- 
self, and endeavour to put an end to the esr* 
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Ricl But England and his dootora objected, 
ttje projott vras given up, nnd tlioir Im- 
penal Majesties came on a visit to the Queen 
at Easter In the Queen’s Diaty, wo find all 
the aotails of this pleasant visit. The Emperor' 
nndhiB Consort were everywhere most loyally 
and enthusiastically welcomed by tlic British 
public, there were grand festivities at VHndsor, 
nnd the “Garter” was conferred upon the 
Emperor These demonstrabons u ere followtd 
b} ti fSto in the City, nnd a State visit to the 
Opera and the Crystal Palace These engage- 
ments called forth an innlntion for the Queen 
and Fnneo Consort to to Pans, and m tlio 
lUtiimn tlie visit n as poid to tho Evlubilion 
The pleasant impressions gamed by tho 
Enghsb Sovereign of bur guest woro con- 
firmed by her visit to her host, and tho moat 
friendly feelings cemented the alliance between 
tho Sovereigns On the Slh of September 
the Crimean war ended with tho capture of| 
Sohastopol, 

But peace negotiations continued for some 
time after, and in the autumn of IS55, tlio 
Paris Exhibition iiss cluscd On this gnat 
occasion, Loui-i Napoleon mado it publicly 
known how much ho desired pence in Europe, 
and he took advantage of tho opportumtj to 
read Auatna a lesson — “Tell your country' 
men,” he said to the representatives, “ if they 
desire pence, they must, at least, openly doelnro 
for or against tw, for in tho midst of a grave 
European conflict, indifToionco is a bad policy, 
and silence is on error ” 

This was plain epenkmg, and there can ho 
no doubt that Franco w anted peace It had 
bad quite enough of the Cnmoon war, and 
Napoleon had made up his mind to close it as 
quickly as he could Hia ciTorts wero success- 
ful i’ho Bntish wore not so very, nnsioiis to 
bring matters to a conclusion They hod got 
into working order, and w anted to “ fini-h off 
flic fleet” of Bussia But the French Em- 
peror prevailed, nnd in Docomher, the Trcnij 
■' of Peace wos signed h\ Alexander of Bussm. 
At the close of 1855, Napoleon welcomed his 
Imperial Guard, and other troops, back from 
the Cnmco, and thus the year came to an end, 
with peace in Franco, and tho Emperor more 
" popular than over, having tcimmatcd a war 
successfully, and comented his athauccs with 
other nations 

' .The following year, » c , in March, 1856, the 
' Prmco Impennl was bom to the- groat delight j 
‘ of the French nation There was, at first, con- 
_ siderahle anxiety conooming the Empress, hut 
all turned out happily. The fcstiv itios of the 
Impennl Court received a new impulse from 
the autpicibns event, and crowds of strangers 
nnd visitors enuoc d prosperity to flowthrough 
the oapitnl, nnd trade heiiofited, though in con- 
■^sequence of the enormous expenditure incurred 
^ ' for. tho public works, and in consequenee ofl 
> 'the'extravaganoe indulged in, and the frantic 
apoouiatioh, oommercial prosperity was at 
-one time severely threatened, while the tone 


of tho EiigKsli allianco was scarcely so rsrvs 
as herotofuie 

In 1867, however, 'risita wero again ex- 
changed with tho Queen of England, and an 
interview with the Czar served to piitmalteri , 
on n friendly footing In August, 1858, Count 
Cavour, w ho had been friendly in 1856, donog 
tho Treat) of I’ons, met the Ivmpcror at Plom* 
bibres, and a compact w ns there entered into. 
Thoro were" not wanting people who declared 
that the Emperor cultivated tho Italians 
in oonoequencD of Iho attempt of ' .tbfe 
Italian Orsitu on his life, and that Napoleon,' 
through flor alone, wished to stand well with 
the reproRUitatiTO of Italr Tho attempt made 
by tho Orsint faction led to ill-fcoling acainet 
tho Bntish, for “ harbouring cnnunalj," and 
much sn nggering bj the army and the edontda 
resulted in Frame There was somowhat of a 
scene m England, and iho country replied to 
the cock-crowing across tho Channel, by 
organizing tho Volunteer Force, which has 
now reached such a pitch of excellence 
Tho idea was not the invasion of England, 
however. Count Cavour had been culbvatmg 
tlio good offices of tho Emperor, and had, it - 
was Slid, oven obtained his promise to interfere " 
against Austna m favour of a free Italy if 
Nice nnd Savoy woro eodod to' Franco Italy- 
waste bu freo ’from the Alps to tho Adriati^ 
nnd Franco was to have her reward i 
triondlj fei ling was comtntod by thp marriage ■ 
of the Pimccas Cluthildo to Pnnee Napclton 
Tlio Princo'b was the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, who was to be 
mado Iiuig of Italy Thoso tonne, if not 
nctuall) expreiscdCtlH) w eronotput in writing) 


w cto ccrtaiiil) understood, and “ a Kingdom 
w as to bo formed in Northern Italy.” in May, 
1859, the expected dcoLuration of the war 
against Italy was made 


CHAPTER LXSX. 
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Eunoi DAN wins and bujiouhs op war 

and Austria — ^Declaration of War—The 
tinjioror tn Coinmaud— Divwsion of Picdiooiil— 
“fVorlnri— Entry into Jlllan after ihe 
U'litio ot aingonta— Pcaco Bnddonlj coiiclndea 
—Cession of Nioo and Savoy— Tho Mencaa 
xi^emtion- Domcstlo Policy and Imnrovouiontff 
1867 Holstein Quostion— exhibition of 

Tun arrangements thus foreshadowed did not 
prevent the Emperor from engaging in war in 
Japan and China but the drift of his negotia 
^ns vrere plainly percoptiblei and on Now 
leiwB Day, 1869, tho Emperor addressed the 
austnau Ambassador in a 'manner that gavo^ 
ml present a hint of tho way the wind was 
blowing and tho probahihty of a storm “1 
regr^ eaid Louis, « that thordafaons between 

Ihendly ” 

count Cavour rend them anght. “Franco a 
a vonu ig, ho siud. Bo cho was, and Pans 
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THE VTAH TN tTAIiTf, Ml 

ff’t clrrrAy ilip tremVlujg of the earth, in to- Bold, nud dubbed Macilnbon Duke of 'Ms* 
iponno to iho movowent of troops tsnd cannon, gs'nta 

nrhtrh ranted the funds to fall, and >T))d The entry into Milan auccccdcd, and rrlien 
diplomcue im ssaRcs to fly orer the ocenjned lionis Knpolcon was recognized, he was most 
mres A shell hnd been tin own into tho joyfully reccitcdl, and felt, succoodod fete. 
Oouuut Ciiambetof Europe, and all wailed ibr Eiorr citizon vied n ith lus neighbour in pny- 
iheesploMon mg homogo to tho deliverers , while meantime 

The Emperor of Au tna denonnoed his Uio army pressed on, gaming a eangmiinry 
’“limber ” t>*‘ IVaft*o as a “ Her elulionery triumph iit Melegnano, where the IVenon drove ‘ 
Firebranil," and t'loh the imuativo by altaektng tho “ white coaU ” through tho village, Gnn- 
Sardinia The Au«trian anny was pushed baldi and his voluutcora also came down upon 
down inloLorabardybotore tho Trench riinporor the Austrians, and compelkd them to evacuate 
had inado his prei • ratiwio. lJul m M'lj ho Como 

deehred war, anil amid the nyplaufo of hU The Emperor and Victor Emmanuel soon quit- 
pr-ople, tho array entered itnlv l>v the Mont ted Milan, and pursued tho Austnana over the 
CtnisT.-v-s ThsUhe Eraporer and l.mprtc’ were bombard plains, and at Sotfenno found tho 
ph'i?>'d ►>t the ciutbn-ok i* evident from what j enemy, who occupied tho Qiiadnlntoral of 
•httdd M MorimCc “Onr cauio is good,lTortTOase*, within which alrong position they 
O'lranu} rvctllont, ond he is full «f confidence {nwinUd their foes Solfcnno was tho key of 
and rrc'gy But the con btion of the army ,thii pnsmon, lo the ulhta intended t» turn it, 
b\ no means good, and Marilial Tmllont end afu r fighting for somo hours, in the midst 
WB'tdcpCrw'dfroahispo-itionof^lmtttcrnnV'or, of a vnolant thumlcrstonn, the Austrians ro- 
Tho rTp^roT hiTO'clf took the chivf com- treated to thurforcesm the Qusdnlntonil, where 
irand, and Al»fnhatkcd nt Gcnn- in the be- they could, and, as was anticipated, would defy 
pniiiugot Mav, auil was joint d by Victor llio allies. 

Emmamivl, who, hover er, did noi long t> main But n lion Europe was anticipating the turn 
oh»' ftt fmi' h‘S beau nnarters The Eropt ror of the lido in tho fav oiir of Austria, Kapolcon, 
CPon left for tlcr»andiia on the wnj to lunn.jvith tho diplotnucj vvhieh has distinguished 
11,0 .\ti-tni.na havnng inrndcd Titdmonl at jhiin, brought tho whole nor to a tcrmiiiaUon 
w Croat Prvui, near wIktc the Tiemo and, In an interview with tho Austrian Emperor 
till To umV* Btl iluj did not iromam Icmg.nt Villafranci, peace was arranged in a fow 
qmet, they rhanc^'d front and rewssed tho Po minutes, just when French glory was at its 
in a rfurowhat in(kei’’iva mannor, rcn.ih, and when the euccess of tlio Aoslrions 

Tlievbol* Imo of the Po was occupied hv ‘'S’as lo»)k<^ upon as cortam They held the 
the allies, and noinlimnlion was given as to the fortresses, (ho Trench w ore distant from tlieir 
point at which they itug'd cross, *0 the Austrian supplies, sulfeniig from sickness and death and 
6 t ntral dclonmncd to niai-e a nconn.ai'''>sncr, lois. The reason given was that had ho pushed 
ffehadcapturidMoilebillofiomlhorudmon- tho Ausltians to cxtrcnnties, ho would have 
iMCwbcn the Frenthutidu Tuny came up and hulto continue tho war wiih tho Prusstona 
n*took tho pkace Trains of soldiers were humed However, peace was concluded, and the French 
up on the irilvrv, and MonUlicllo was won, Emperor came out of tho expedition covered 
The Emperor of U‘c Trench now conceived unit glory It ib aseortul that a counorwaa 
a plan to oniwit the Ausinuns, and ho anc- on hi* way to ofkr tho Prussian alliance, when 
ccivcd Declining nil flngBof trcco, ho made tho now e of tho Troatv of Villofranca stopped 
hiHseirct nnnngtmonts, and feinting at Mor- him Had this courier come a little sooner, 
tarn piis’ied his troops on Kov oro, winch cansed tho events in Europo might have undergone a 
the AuEinans to quit 1*10(1111001 by or(> 6 »ing tho very siarthng olinngc. 

Xictno The Irench attack was fivtd for The Emperor, on hio return to Pans, ex- 
Juno Kli, and tho Emperor Napok on proceeded plained his roasons for making pcaco, and con- 
totlioBndgf of Bttftiilora to aunermtend it. hssed that tho diflieulties and tho means before 
Hire, with the Impt rial Guard, lio austtuned him, were out of proportion to tho results to 
ibo fighting until M'.eMalion arrived, and tin, be gamed. Ho “nbandontd the struggle for 
Craptror then dnvcltd the attack to ho made tho intiresta of Trance ” He frankly cott- 
on the village of hlngenta. Tor four hours the tinucs ho made war “ for the benefit of Italy," * 

I'suo was vtiy donTnful. Both sides fought against Continental opinion, but so soon as 
desperately band to hand, bayonet to bnvmiot, the ciroumstances tlireatencd France, he felt 
Ihtro V, ns no place for artillery to boar, and bo obliged to tonoludo pcaco. But Count Cavour 
thobattlo w.aa<ymunued man to man. To Mao- was very angry, and oven Victor Emmanuel was 
Mnhon *8 advance the victory i» duo He oamo displeased at tho unoxpootod termination of a 
forward gallanllv and drove* tho sliihborn vietonons progress, and tho falling short of 
A n«irians slowly and w itli much lo«s from tho tho projected programme. Tho fighting in 
Itnnway Station, and fiiiaUy from the villngi* Italy was not over, however The Frciiob 
after a most dcs^roUi reaistoneo Tho Emperor troops remained in Romo Hico nnd Savoy 
crcate*d h» chief Generalo Marshals on tho had been ceded to Prance, greatly to the indig-- 

. nation of tho English, nnd all these coutocs 

• We rf Kurulwra ni '* vrere obnoxious to tho Italiana Qanbalditook 
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uv arms, landed In Susily, and defeated the 
Neapolitan adherents The Piedmontese en- 
tered the Pope’s lomtory, and earned n victoiy ; 
the French troops boinR beaten, and thtir 
general taken pnsonor Yictor Emmanuel was 
subsequently proolaimcd Kinij of Italj, and 
the Ring of Naples deposed in Fobruair, 16C1 
The year 18o0, bnwevor, had seen the cele- 
brated Cobden Treaty ooneduded betu'con 
France and England, and tlio Expedition to 
Syria undertaken A meeting botneen (be 
Emperor and the Pnnee of Prussia took place 
at Badon in Juno, and the former did all in bis 
power to explain away the impressions left 
upon the Germans by his annexation of Nice 
and Sax oy In the autumn, the Emjieror made 
a tour in these departments, and then retired 
as much as possible from public business, living 
a quiet bterary and domestic lifo at the Tuilc- 
ncs Into tins ponod of his lifo wo need not 
enter in detail Many veiy interesting records 
arc given by Mr Blanchard Jerrold of the 
quiet, and at times playful, disposition of the 
Emperor in bis dom< stic relations This w ntcr 
combats the reports concerning the suggested 
gallantries, and the laxity of the Imperial 
Court Into these particulars neither u ill wo 
penetrate Tbtro was a gnat deal of gaiety 
and muoh gallantry couutonnnccd by tbo 
Court, or if not countenanced, certainly not 
checked formally But the chief personages 
were quite fi eo from any share in this fn ed«ra, 
and " tbo gallantries in which illustrious 
names nere mixed up only too frequently, 
wore kept away, and far nwny from tlie do- 
mtsbo cirolo of the Tuilencs St Oloi^ Fon- 
tainebleau, Comppigne, and Biarritz ” 

Of this period wo ha\o some grapbio desenp* 
tions from the pen of tbo Into Mr Felix Whifo- 
'hunt, tho correspondent of a daily paper in 
Fans, and from bis volumes wo obtain a very 
brilliant account of the splendour and gaiety of 
the Imponol surroundings Tho home life of 
the Emperor wos simplicity itself. Tho Court 
life was splendid ard dazzling IFe read of 
masked balls, dinners, hunting, charades, then- 
tncals, and of numerous amusements which tbo 
imagination of any reader will fill up. During 
much of this gaiety of Inter days, the Emperor 
' was occnpied m writing or editing the “ Vie de 
CmBar,” which received such commendation, 
and condemnation too, according to the pnxate 
or political feelings whieh moved the ontio at 
' the time That there u a great deni to be 
■f said for tbe work, no honest reviewer will 
deny > Considerable rcseoroh and eomo prac- 
tice in literary work are evident in its pages 
But because tho author was an Emperor, we 
cannot say tbo book is faultless 

Dhnng 1861, many constitutional reforms 
were earned out The Chinese and Syrian 
- . wars were brought to a oondusion. The Em. 
peror was at tho summit of his power and 
popularity, when the -Amenow Gml War 
- tooke out, and ho recognized the belligerent 

. . w i*. i .A., nlfl nAr. 


confirm their existence os a capartts 
Napoleon III more than once oficred lus let 
VICOS in tbo cause of peace 
In Apnt, 1862, tho Expedition to Mexi^ 
suggosted by Franco, England, and Spain, m 
tho prceoding year, ivns loft entirely to Lems 
Napolcnn, who hoped to found a powerful 
monarchy there Tho Expedition was ongm 
ally planned in order to obtain matonal guanm- 
tous from Moxico for tho proper treatment of 
English, French, and Spanish subjects Thess 
giinrantcos Spam and England soon obtain^, 
but Napoleon bad other designs for the benefit 
of tho country, and his troops remamed in 
Mexico, to fight in favour of tho Holy Cathoi 
lie Church, whmhby Juarez had been divoittd 
from her nmrnagc with tlio State This tutor 
feicneo with distont domestio politics led tea 
ecrii's of disasters which culminated in the 
death, by viok nee, of tlio unfortunate young 
Mnximilian, n ho had consented, at tho Empe- 
ror’s instance, to occupy tho throne of Mexico 
under tho protoctien of tho French bayonets 
Another mass of ill-feeltng was aroused against 
Napoleon m tho Hnitod States, and strong to 
moDBtranecs woro addressed to tho Emperor 
by tho Prcaident’o odviacts, but pavatoly, oato 
the protoiice of his army m Mexico. Enropean 
and domcatic opinion was also ngamst Loms 
Napoleon, and ho ncconlingly, in 1866, con- 
sonted to withdraw hia troops, advising Maxi 
mthon to rctiro with his supporters This the 
young King chivalrously declined to do, ' 
Tho Mexican War had never betn popular 
in France Dunng tho few years it lasted the 
dram upon the Empiro had been great Ex- 
penditure at homo had reached enormous pro- 
portions Railways and other improvements' 
bad been extensively undertaken Pans was 
almost rebuilt, and tbo dazrliog splendour of 
the Oourt fixed all eyes upon it, to the exclu- 
sion of more distant and unpleasant prospects - 
One of these was tho increasing power and 
dread of Prussia, whose infiucnce Louis Nape 
Icon vainly endeavoured to counteract. 

Austnn and Prusiia bad determined to hum 
ole the Danes, and tho French and English ' 
were very indignant at thia unprovoked 
Msuiilt, England made war preparations, and 
turned to France for aesiatance The British 
were all ready and anx ous for the encounter, ' 
“bullying” havmg perhaps 
NanoWi? 1 considerations. But 

The m the conquest, 

full in ^ ® Emperor had hie hands 

army to the double forces of Austna and 
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BJSSitroopB Yroulfl probaWy never hnTO entered 
Pans, end Sedan would never have been cele> 
brated as the scone of the fall of the French 
Empire. ' 

Bo while the political situation m Fitfis was 
compromised by officiaL tampering with the 
elections, and tbe'Dpposition was gathering 
greater dignity and influence, Louis Napoleon 
was compelled to remain a passive spectator 
of the fall of Oenmarh, and the ill omened 
triumph of Prussia and Anstna, How Prussia’s 
ally fared shortly afterwards, we ell know 
Tho pcrmissiSn given to tho perfidious Gormans 
resulted in their ovor>incrcnsing domineering, 
and precipitated the triumph of German unity 
over tho downfall of France 
' Before the ignominious termination of the 
Mexican question, and the death .of Maximi- 
han, tho Austro-Italian war with Prussia in- 
flicted considerable injury on France and on 
tho prestige of the Emperor ^e Opposition, 
with such men as Thiers and Berryer, wore 
becoming formidable The former eaid, after 
tho Austrian defeat, that for four centuries 
Fnmochadnot aufftied a greater misfortune 
than wWhad just happened to her, “and 
what 18 tho cause of it," he continues, "but 
the personal Government to which I cannot 
accustom myself" The French troops had 
been withdrawn from Romo, Italy was inde- 
ondent, and Vonetia, through Napoleon, had 
een handed to Tiotor Emmanuel , but even 
tbis gift was a poor compensation for the 
tremendous loss of influenoo which Franco had 
eustained, and for the accession of power, 
which, tlirough mistaken inaction, Prussia had 
acquired. 

"Sick in mind and body," writes the his- 
torian, " tho Emperor retired to Biamtz, and 
afterwards to Comp&gne,” We do not wonder 
at it Tho star of impenslism was already 
paling in the zenith, and no one knew better 
' than did Lems himself, that he had failed 
Sadowa had settled matters, and the Prussians 
were masters in Europe The Emperor had 
been made a tool by Bismark, and the treaty 
of Prague was signed 

Those stirring, and for Franco humiliating, 
events were in publio hidden by tho inaugura- 
tion of tho now International Exhibition in 
Pons This was tho silver lining to the 
ominous cloud that ovorshadowed the Europeau 
horizon Bomestio Exhibitions of peace are 
frequently only the precursors of war The 
lint international display introduced the 
Crimean struggle The splendour of 186? 
led up to Gib disaster of 1870 

"With Ihe Intornational show of that year, 
1867, the militaiy preparations of the Emperor 
continued The tcmble and tragical termina- 
tion of the Mexican expedition, the passionate 
' pleading of the wife ter ^ber husband, placed 
Napolenn in a very unenviable position Ho 
was obliged to leave tho young Emperor to he 
shot by the Mexicans, while the Empress 
Charlotte vainly eupplioated interference The 


failnre of bis attempt to obtain Luxem-~ 
hourg, the threatening German oonsohdatioD, 
and the imperative necessity for ueeting arms 
with arms, gave the Impenal festivities in 
Pons hut a hollow semblance of the tnie en- 
joyment and gaiety formerly prominent Those 
who could read between the lines of light, 
could see the traoin^ on the wall of the 
ominous ohoractois which betokened the fall of 
the Empire' 

Notwithstanding the festivities, and the 
presence of so many Sovereigns m Pans, the 
outlook was sombre The Germans had their 
"eyes round,” and the Emperor of Russia’s 
life was attempted in the Bois do Boulogne 

The Emperor Maximilura’s death had in a 
considerable degree angered Austna ; coldness 
and reserve were tho general choraotenstics of 
the English people The Italians had gained 
independence , but, as is often tho cose, were' 
ready to snap at the hand that had just been 
feedmg them, and petting them. There was 
one nation and one statesman who were con 
gratulatmg each other m private, and in 
whispers. The Minister Count was like Mepbis- 
tophelos, gnnniiig and rubbing his hands at 
the dark aspect of aflairs Prussia was alert, 
the temptation was being even then prapaxed , 
tho bait was getting ready, and the capture of 
the fish was only a question of opportunity 
Over confidence in ohiefs and assistants ruined 
the Emperor, and brought about bis fall. 

" How can you expect my Government to get 
OB,” he said, laughing , “ the Empress is a 
Legitimist, Morhv is au Orleamst, Prince 
Napoleon is a Republican, I am a Socialist ; 
only Persigny is an Imperialist — and be is 
madl" 


CHAPTER LXXXl 

SHS PUAMCO-OEHMAK WAB. 

Itoforms in Prance— Opposition of the Beds— The 
BohenzoUern Candidate— Dispute vnth Prussia— 
Declnxataon of War— Advance of the Gormans— 
Contiuncd Botreat of the rreneb — Sedan — Sar* 
tondor— Wilbolmshohe— Siegoof Pans— The Cap 
tnro and the Commune— Olumebarst—Conolusion, 

In the commencement of the year 1867, 
Napoleon bad addressed the Minister of State 
concerning some modillcations in the laws 
giving greater liberty to the Press, and "crown- 
ing edifice raised by the national will.” 
These alterations necessitated a change 
Ministry, and a Military Reform Bill was in- 
troduced. But the Ministry do not appear to 
have acted in the true spint of the Emperor’s 
wishes, in carrying out his reforms, while the 
Opposition were, of course, vu-/ violent on 
the Italian and Mexican questions. 

Things were not very encouraging, as we 
have already remarked, during 1667, and 
though Louie Napolcou visited Salczburg, on 
a visit of condolence to the Emperor of Austria, 
in August, and cemented the alliance, Italy 
and France were mimical | the French troeps 
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were Bent against Ibd CaribaloiaDB, and when 
the Emperor finggostod a Congress, it was dc- 
chncd In the general cleclion of 1868, the: 
votes showed a defection of 200,000, while the 
laws which were to crown the edifice, parlicn- 
iariy the Press Law, did not*proilnee the 
resmts anticipated, and wore^usad ns n capons 
of offence A number of now journals ajipoared 
and devoted thcmsohcs to indecent vituper- 
ation of the Emperor and bis policy it 
Bochefort, in his Lanternc, was partiaularly 
soumlous and Bacccssful But in the oouise 
of the year, it was found acccsBary to chock 
these political llrobninds No less than sucty- 
four editors wore imprisoned for vanous terroe 
during the period from ilay to December, 1868. 

The Opposition hod natural allies, which 
fought strongly against the Govommoirt A 
tremendously sevoro ivintcr, with, as a conse- 
quent, scarcity of work, and “dear bread,’* 
called up the phantom of sedition, and when 
the now army loon was promulgated, the Oppo- 
sition objected to tax tlio people any more 
U Thicts opposed any increase, on tho ground 
that there were already men suffiuent The 
more violent partisano, with cunoos incon- 
sistcnoy, denounced any addition to the army 
whBc preaching tho speedy annihilation of 
France by Germany, whoso battalions wore 
greatly in exoess The rmlitarj resources wore, 
however, increased to 1,860,000 men, including 
Mobiles Tho >oar 1868 had prepared any- 
thing but a bed of roses for the Emperor 
Indeed, ho himself confessed as much in Janu- 
ary, 1869, when ho opined the Chamber Ho 
said— 

"The two laws NOtcdin your last session, 
Mho object of which was to divclopo tho ptm- 
oiplo of free discussion, have produced two 
opposite effects On tho one hand, tho press 

i ’and public meetings have created, in some 
quarters, an unwholesome agitation. . . 

On tho other hand, the nation has not felt its 
faith m the future shalicn *' At tho same time 
the Emperor declared himself fncndly with all 
j powers. 

j The support of the people was evidently 
1 desired by Louis Napoleon The Opposition 
1 in -tho Chamber was tondmg towards a Bepub- 
lie agam Thiers was working to that end, 
and the elections were approaching Tho 
Emperor gave further benefit to the people by 
abolishing the “Woriemen's books,” which had 
{subjected artisans to ceitain imtnting polioo 
Iformalities The Emperor appears at this time 
/to' have bheuroaking sincere, advances towards 
la Constitntional Government, but tho free 
jlnnoos of the ^press were" steeped m gall, and 
mad to be suppressed with an autocratic hand 
ttt was a Vendetta — war -to,- the knife and to 
the pen Bochefort was sentenced, hut escaped 
!to Belgium, and bu Jjanierm wee sup 


pressed. Ho was heartier and pliun-spoken, 
his weapon cold and glittering,” says Mr Jer- 
wld. He seems to have -delighted in degrading 
tha" obiect of hu attack, and insinuated the 


vilest and meaneal motivcfi wlsa ho could not 
denv the result as being good. - , 

‘ The cleotions came on in May, and give ' 
rise to troubles in many ylaccs. Even Fan* 
was deejilv moicd, and but for tho preparations 
niatlo hr tho orderly citizens might have dere 
neralorf into eerious not. The Emperor re- 
maiDOd passive Ho was suffenng bodily piun 
and mental anxiety, but did not mteifero io^ 
prevent Rochefort’s return, when ho was elected" 
to ono of tho metropolitan distrcts Thiera, 
Favre, and Simon were elected. Gambits 
nnd Rnspail wore also sent up, with Arago and 
Gicmiotix — so tho extreme Radicals had sore-' 
ral rcprcsontatircs. But tho public voice de 
dared for Napoleon, though his majority litil 
follon away considcrnhlj Riots cnsucS, and = 
hundreds of persons were arrested in Pans pad 
other oilics for demanding a Republic, and ike 
military were called oiiL 
To calm theso tumultuous mnts thoEmpc- ' 
tor proposed more reforms, and tho onnsUtulion 
was moudlod Bomething after the Fnglisb 
fashion Pereonal and arbitrary power was 
aboodonod— a Parliamentary Government was/ 
projected, and the Legislative body received 
tho aullmnty tho Emperor had formeilyheld 
Dnnng his illncs«, which waa at thispenod 
very severe, the Opposition did not spare tho 
Emperor. A political amnesty was proclaimed, 
and this democracy brought n swarm of hornets 
about the Empeior’s cars— liti nay stingers who 
did not licsitato to endeavour to injure and 
vilify tho man who had permitted them to te 
turn to their homes. The n forma were adopted 
in September, but tho Eoipcror delayed Gie 
inauguration till November, agam un- 
fortunately gave a handle for anothi-r weapon 
to ho used against him Ollii icr hei a no Pnmo 
Minister m January, 1870, and at once deposed . 
Baron Ilnussmnnn, who hud, under the ,EmP®* 
roria dircotions, done more to open up and 
beautify Pans in on architcUnral and sanitary 
manner than anyone l^forc him ; and though 
the cost hid been enormous, plenty of einploy- 
had been found for the working classes, 
whith othcriiigo could not have been provided 
Frio air, free streets, and good drainage resulted 
in tho places of tho slums nnd fevtr dons ef_ 
lorinor days 

Tim programme of the Emperor waS Liberty 
ine ismprcss, writing fromEgypt^ whither she 
utt gone to opon tho Suez Canak ndvisod him 

remain in the Liberal frame of nund - Tho 
Pnir,.T*l’ « remarking on hia Foreign 
ndvantoges uhioh ho bad 
opening of the Canal Financo 
"For order. I will 
Baiang Lib^ ^ouis Napoleon " aid mo la 
arv infi, session opened in Janu* 

afl^uT^ Ministry at the head of 


wie ‘^0 Sth, the votes 

1 manv timJa Emperor, though 

ilariv ro hosulo, parfccu 

luiriy in the largo towns, and nearly dO, 003 
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Li iTta Army 1 Still the balaftpc wns ao largely 
m hia fiveur tliat no approheimim wns-iolt, 
though ffuch TK'tfng oflourred But when Iho 
Dac do Grammont was appointed Foreign 
Minuter, graio anxiety was expressed for the 
result — for he was avowedly hoatile to Prus- 
sia. 3ut in the aunimor of 1870, thoro was 
no cloud TiBiblo above tho political horizon 
The calm was almost too oomplote. In Nature 
such a dead level of calm would have ap- 
peared ominoiu In European politics it was 
looked jipon as the omen of a protneted poare 
No storm cloud veiled tho political or the 
natural sky. -All was quiet, hot, and siiUry, 
bat the thunderstorm was gathering - The 
opposite forces of clectntity were existent, and 
only required to bo brought nearer to explode 
into a destructive tompcat. This the drccitfol 
raim-oofasioncd, The upper ourrenu w rt at 
woik, and the roar of contention com after 
, aroused Europe But“ friendly relations were 
existing with all foreign powers,” said Ollmcr 

Great etcitcmtnt a as predated m Prance 
nhen Olio morning the nows camo tuac tho 
Spanish Croiin had been ofTeted to Leopold 
, oi Hohenzollom, a kinsman of tho Prussian 
King Thu was now done by the unscrupulous 
and immoral German Chancellor, to mcrcaso 
hu roost pr* 6 terntones, or to provoke the cur 
wliioh the Prussians had been aimmg at, and 
, working for by spie- and hes for tho previous 
two yearn Tho Emperor Napoleon, who 
^ honestly desired peace and Liberal insUtn- 
tions, was caught and outwitted by llio edever, 
^unscrupulous, and deceitful Bismark * 

_ The precipitancy of the Friuich a'ubassndor 
gave the Prusbtaus tho moral advantag' Hy 
tho eyes of Europe generally Fran < was 
regarded as tho inyured party, and had the 
pressure been put upon Spam instead of 
Prussia, the latter could scarcely have inter- 
fered without showing tho cloven foot 
Popular feelmgs in Germany and Franco wire 
all in fovour of war, and tho French Ministry 
after the declarations of their ambossador had 
no eJternativo but to deolaro w ar. 

The Emperot took no jpart in tho nogooie 
lions Ho presided, hu Ministry aclod f 
Prince Leopold withdrew Ins candidature, ard 
M Olhvior ran to M. Thiers and nnuDumed 
peace But tho War party were still unsaiu- 
ncd. Th' rcmmoiation must ocme from the 
King of PniFsia, “Ho must rotraot, and 
guarantees must be given by Prussia for the 
tutuTO. Tilt. Emperor deprecated all tins, 
chicb ho haifaheady perceived would only 
play into Buraark’s hands , bu^ the War party 
. wore dotenruned, and M. Bencdutti wai. 

direoted fo see ih King of P^ssio, at Ems, 
'' and procure an answer The populnoe mean- 
while weie shonling “ k Berlin t ” and r»lling 
the ball of conti iition through the streets of 
tans ' . ^ 

The Emperor was not. made aware of tho 

' vcgda t ailB,Beo*‘ liife ot Sapoleop XXI ** 

1 _ ♦ Ha Gnunmoat l>si)otci'ea 


answer the King had given to Beuedctti, and 
bolienng he-hadbeen slighted, he Itiegrephcd 
to Bo Grammont to insist upon a reply, and 
the ongagoment that Leopold should not bo 
again put up as a cand'dato for the Spanuh 
throne The King of Pnusm sent an answer 
which the Ministry did not think was sufficient. 
Bismark was puUmg llto wires and dancing 
tho puppets while Von Moltfce was making 
preparations Troops were distributed on the 
German frontier, while sensational and ex- 
aggerated accounts were nuhhshed by the 
German Chancellor, to stir up the Gormans^ 
and in another form to Uumilinto tho French 
The Emperor Louis Napoleon was carried 
unwillingly headlong down the stream of pub- 
lic' opinion, and disappeared in the whirlpool of 
popular pnssioiu and minutorinl unreadiness. 

On the 19th July war was declared by France, 
and Louis Napoleon left for Motr, the head 
quarters of the army Tho Empress rsmatnef 
in Pans oa Begcnt Napoleon has himtelf de 
sonbed the plan of the campaign Contrary t( 
expectation, the S mth German States throw in 
their forces with King William’s Army, the 
Bavarians proved to the Germans most valu- 
able allies, and wero kindly permitted by tho 
Prussians to do a great deal of tho really hard 
fighting during the war Strasburg and Mete 
were doclarod by the Emperor to bo tho princi- 
pal points of concentration, and the armv corps 
werq arranged with that view 

But •' rUomrao propose, Diou dupose " U1 
tho I Ians in tho world would fail undoc such 
nrcumstanccB as at that tims Burrounded tho 
Emporor Tho bold reply of the Minister of War, 
"Ready, aye more than ready,’ proved worse ' 
than tho proverbial reed when dependence wras 
placed upon it The state of the army trans-' 
port and supply, and all its various ramifica- 
tions, were found lamentably deficient. Neither 
men, ammunition, nor matcr>el were prepared 
for in Buflicicut abimdanco One army on paper 
wai 220,000 It a tuilly mustered exaotly 
one half Marshal Mai Mahon, according to his 
“State,’' had 107,000 men under him His 
troops on parade mustered 40,000 Incom— 
pletecess, mcompetence, andiU-dtreetionrcgn-' 
td Dveiywherc The Emperor had been most - 
cruelly deceived. Ue issued hia address from 
Metz on July 28th 

The ball was opened by the engagement ef 
Saarbriiok when the Emperor and his son were 
both unde* fire. After that aucoeas the army 
remained culpably inactive for two days, for 
reserves and reinforcements which o»irht tn 
have been ready This succoss, of course, 

« harmed the populace of Pane, but the sequel 
I arnes a very diffi rent story, which after this 
short lapse ot timo it is scarcely tic>cosBBry to 
repeat 

Tho fi.Tat serious engagement occnircd at 
WiBsembourg, when Gcnoial Douay w^ de- 
feated hj the Crown Bnnce of Prussia. ^Then 
opice thp I'amage of Woith, nheii, after fifteen 
hourc* hard fightmg, MacMahon was defe ted. 
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tndof hlaarmy ooriw, \rlnoh Imd numbered i 
<0,000 on Tliurednt, only 6om< o,000rcmoincd 
Tnth tlip colours on Siturdny night Delay hod 
proved the worat foo of the french, nnpcrfcct 
prepirationa olao fought, for the Gcinj‘'nfl ns 
tr^itora within the Einp' ror « nriny 
Driven from point to point with three 
immense German armies, pc rfect in dinciphne, 
dcquaintod Vith the country, well fuinished 
ivith supplies, ond flushed moreover with 
nctoi-y, the Fmperor of the rreneh and his 
marshnls had no rispUCjor chance to rally. 
Maishol Lehoeuf resigr tcl, end Horrine the 
incapaVc intriguer aBsumtil the command He 
continue (1 tho retreat to Verdun and Chalons, 
hilt the Empcri r ar d liis son were rontpc.ilcd 
to iiurry away os tho Germona n ere rapidly 
approaching Nnpokon would hove nt onto 
fallen hack to Chalons, but tho Ministry in 
Pans forbade sui h an nrrantcmi nt in view of 
public f< 1 ling, now much exnspenittd 
So things vent on, says a writer at the time, 
AS if no Lmpernr existed Jlarnino and Mae- 
Mahon coiumanlcd, tho Emperor pM ceded 
ahead of the army to Verdun and Ciuduns 
The tiiUlIigence of (he trcmoiuUma struggU's of 
tho war, Gravellottc, Mars lo Tour, Il'‘zoiivillf, 
St Prnct, were ecen''s of fiorfiil Blniirlu»r,(he 
Cermnns losing ns many ns their stiihl o-'n fove 
The French armj is estimated to have lost in 
all, beta cen 14th and 16th of August, n totnl 
of dOjOi'O men ’ITio Prussian aiinieo in one 
hn'iic lost over 17,000, and at Ucronvillc nearly 
20,000. <‘The Virj flower of the PiiLssinn 
nolahly haaponahcnl,*' wnles a German lady 
“ Our fnenda and familmr faces, e hieh we had 
mot every year in Soli, fy, oro all dead, and 
[there is Die saddest desolation " 

I Ohalons was now the Impenol hcad-qunrtors, 
land newa of Revolution in Pane, ns well as 
jof defeat in the Boat, enrae pounng in Conn* 
Mils were called. Trochu was appointed the 
vGovemnr of Paris, and Napoleon tho JThird 
/went with MacMahon to Sedan— the fatnl spot 
Where he laid down his authority. Barnino 
had permitted himself to he shut up in Metz, 
and was retained a praetical prisoner, with nil 
Ins army, which he could not command when 
'ID the field Grout things were expected of! 


Louis Nnjiol/on v/aa advised of the uhex 
peeled defeat a* Mouzon-imd l.urned away murk 
against his n til for ho v islied to share th 
fate of bis troops, MacMahon retired in hie 
foolstcps to .Sedon, where, on the SPih, the 
army was put in position, ’llie Germans oum- 
borc'l 220,000 men, the French obOiit 130,(100 
in oil MoiMiihon n ounded early in tho day, 
tho command devolved on General WtfnpfTcn 
The Germans hod nearly surrounded the town, 
mid a tremendous ftrtilKry fire wossuccetded 
by’a etnhborn conflict. For twelve hoars the , 
battle raged, and at length tho commandets 
came to the FmperoT and snd tlic troops were 
unuble to fight Itmpor — tired cad without food 
they hod become discniirag/ d To make mat 
ters worse, Dc Wimpficn sent in his resigns 
tion in thi< hour of trial, and it is raid to his 
intapneitv and vanity tho capilulalion 'wni 
dim Geneial Ducrot sud he could have saved 
tbi hulk of the army by a retreat to Mezioro", 
had ho hi on perroilted Gciiornl Itimpfrcr 
stem'* to hnio been quit© umvithy of com 
innnd 

Wo hove the account of Gie King of Prussia 
cud tile Emperor hi fore us, and they exactly 
egree in tho narrative of the capitulation 
\V'iiham of Prussia scut in to demand a eepitu- 
iafinn, u hilo it u as in ^contcuiplntion < soon 
it hecamo knon n lo both Soveivigns that the 
other nas present with tho army Reille 
came out u ith n letter fi^pm Louis Sncoleon 
who placed his suord in the King’sbanos. 

Next morning Knpolcon III kft theluwa, 
and prow eded to Donebery to mtet Bismork, 
who mit him half-v ay and accompanied him to 
the house uhirc prolun.r.nncs were discussed. 
Tho Frenuh Emperor surrendered himself, and 
wuslicd to make a durable peace But he 
could make no terms, tlioy must ho made 
with General Wimpffen. Nothing, thoiufore, 
Was done until the Commander-m chief bad 
copttiilntod A molting woe, however, .ar 
raniiod Utween Kapnlotm and King William, 
at BcUtvuo 

The interview took place ot two p m , and 
the King received hia captive Kutdlj, but 
would not modify the bnro conditions re- 
- v .. _ — spec ing tho army, 1 ho Emperor’s residence 

Wm,hutbc wnnnn utter failure -a perfectly was fixed nt Wilhclmsliohc, hear Casscl, and 
Incompetonl leader, who did not see his orders Ouiher did he nrocoed His calmness ond 
Wd out, nor punish the diaohsdient The-tself-pos^cssion u^d^ his mfsforTu^r wTre 

remarkcu Ho left Sedan immediately (on 


i esull was disoetroiis 

The Crown Pnneo hastened northwards, 
ncing with tho French, and winning Mac- 
llfthon's men wore driven in nt Beaumont, aur- 
nacd at Mouzon, and defeated ot Cangnan 
I am bound to say," replied the Duko ol Ma- 
.enta, *' llint in tho oourso of the opcrotions the 
imperot never interfered with tho movements 
[rdered by me, and that tho operations were 
Hways commanded by mo, and not by bun " 
Tins testimony by the -Marshal disposes of 
1 C ttccasation that the misfortunes of Sedan, 
,tc , wci-c duo to the interference and presence 
if Ihj Emperor mlh the army. 


iiie 3rd), and arrived at tho palate, which I'as 
ms pnron, on tho 5th of September Bcvolii- 
tion hod nlronily hrokeu out in Pons. The 

ornved ot Wil* 
mimehohe when tho new revolution was oslir 
Vivo In Republique had 
tnkon tla. place Y,vo I’Empereiir Paris 

, ^ ^ '® Commune " enmo upon the 

I the I Emperor remained 

InVniiM hj addressed his 

Pjbruary, in which he stud. "Now th»« tbs 



